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yours  so  easily  with  Ivory's  cheek-to-cheek  mildness 


Just  change  to  regular  care  with  the  same  pure, 
mild  Ivory  Soap  that  helps  keep  baby's  skin 
so  soft  and  smooth.  And  use  it  right!  Use  it 
the  same  way  you  do  for  baby  .  .  .  with  warm 
water,  not  skin-drying  hot  water.  Ivory  is  one 
soap  that  doesn't  need  hot  water.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  how  soon  your  skin  looks  softer, 


smoother— younger  looking.  You'll  have  That 
Young  Ivory  Look— thanks  to  this  mild  Ivory 
care.  9944/ioo%  pure®. . .  Ivory  is  recommended 
by  more  doctors  than  any  other  soap — for 
babies'  skin  and  yours. 

For  That  Young  Ivory  Look 
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BORN  FREE   75*     LIVING  FREE  75* 

Another  best-selling 
book  about  Elsa  the 
lioness— Living  Free 
picks  up  where  Born 
Free  left  off.  Here 
we  see  Elsa  raise 
her  three  cabs  in 
the  African  bush 
with  the  help  of  her 
devoted  friend  ,  Joy 
Adamson. 


The  story,  of  Elsa 
the  lioness,  who 
bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween man  and  the 

;Jangle.  The  namher 
;  one  best  seller  r  of 
I960.  Contains  all 
116  pictures  that 
were  in  the  original 
-bound. 


REDUCE* 
RELAX, 

REJUVENATE 

Manya  Xahn's  New 
York  Salon  methods 
have  helped  thou- 
sands of  women  to 
transform  them- 
selves, to  gain  poise, 
a  slender  figure,  a 
new  self -confidence 
and   radiant  looks. 


75*      WOMAN 


50* 


This  frank  study  by 
a  famous  woman 
psychologist  ex- 
plores the  problems 
of  women  from  ado- 
lescence through 
maturity.  Dr.  Broth- 
ers, a  well-known 
TV  personality,  tells 
women  how  to  un- 
derstand themselves. 


THE 

CAN-OPENER 
COOKBOOK    60* 

Mouth-watering 
dishes  prepared  in  a 
minimum  of  time. 
Easy  -to  -  follow  in- 
structions for  mak- 
ing delicious  meals 
so  that  you  will  have 
time  to  be  with  your 
guests. 


SUZUKI 

BEANE 


35* 


An  irresistible  tale— 
in  text  and  draw- 
ings—of an  under- 
age chick  who  shares 
a  pad  in  Greenwich 
Village  with  her 
beatniek  poet  father 
and  sculptress 
mother. 


These  Other  Macfadden  Books  Are  Also  Available  .  . .    . 

NURSE  ELLEN  by  Peggy  Gaddis   (35*)  INSIDE  THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

THE  GIANT  HOBBY  HANDBOOK  by  Dorothy  Goodwill  (40*)  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  &  John  M.  Redding  (50*) 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  A  PROGRAM  FOR  CONSERVATIVES 

by  Sylvia  Porter   (60?)  by  Senator  John  G.  Tower   (50*) 

NO  LOVE  LOST  by  Margery  Allingham  (50*)  THE  OLD  BUNCH  by  Meyer  Levin  (95*) 

On  Sale  Now  Wherever  Paperback  Books  Are  Sold . .  .or  Mail  Coupon  Today 
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Thirty  is  an  important  year— a  turn- 
ing-point year  for  a  woman  ...  or  a 
magazine.  But  it's  a  birthday  we 
don't  mind  admitting  to.  We're 
proud  to  be  the  oldest  magazine  in 
our  field  —  and  even  prouder  that 
after  all  these  years  we're  still  the 
first  and  the  biggest! 

This  year,  we're  bigger  than 
ever.  This  year,  we  bring  you  two 
magazines  in  one!  Just  flip  through 
our  pages.  You'll  find  more  stories 
and  more  stars  than  any  other  TV 
or  radio  magazine.  That's  not  new 
—  we've  always  given  you  more. 
What's  new  is  that  we're  bigger 
than  even  we  used  to  be,  that 
we're  giving  you  more  than  even 
we  used  to  give  you.  And  we  know 
you've  noticed  —  our  circulation 
figures  are  bigger  than  ever,  too. 

In  addition,  this  year  we  are 
bringing  you  a  magazine  within  a 
magazine.  Each  month  we  bring 
you  "On  the  Record,"  the  complete 
and  authoritative  guide  to  what's 
new  and  who's  new  in  the  world  of 
records. 

If  we  sound  like  we're  blowing 
our  own  birthday  horn  —  we  are. 
We  can't  help  it .  .  .  we're  excited 
about  this  year.  It's  going  to  be  our 
biggest  and  best  one  yet.  We  hope 
you'll  enjoy  it  with  us! 
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by  EUNICE  FIELD 


What  with  illnesses,  accidents,  her 
Warner  Bros,  feuding  and  the  death  of 
her  beloved  pooch,  Connie  Stevens 
would  just  as  soon  wipe  1962  off  her 
slate.  To  cap  the  pile-up  of  bad  breaks, 
her  "big  romance,"  Gary  Clarke, 
recently  forgot  to  close  the  door  of 
her  convertible.  A  truck  came  by  and 
side-swiped  the  new  car.  But  Connie  is 
still  keeping  her  sunny  side  up.  "One 
bright  spot  in  1962,"  she  smiled,  "was 
my  dad's  success  in  talent  managing. 
He  just  signed  Eric  Matthews, 
twenty-two  and  six-feet-two,  and  when 
I  met  him,  all  I  could  do  was  stare  and 


the  fast-starting  new  series  have  sched- 
uled six  shows  without  guest  stars  to 
concentrate  on  the  brotherly  theme. 
.  .  .  Night  clubs  coast  to  coast  are 
willing  to  wait  for  a  1964  booking,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  George  Ma- 
haris  now  that  his  records  have  hit 
the  heights.  .  .  .  Lazy  Tommy  Kirk 
is  hung  up  on  California's  latest  fad, 
body  surfing.  Says  Tommy,  "You  ride 
the  waves,  but  with  nothing  under  you 
but  yourself.  It's  the  only  sport  in 
which  I  can  remain  in  my  favorite  posi- 
tion— horizontal." 

Wonder  what  Bob  Fuller  has  to  say 


week  he  signed  with  Bob,  Rod  signed 
with  a  cuter  manager,  marrying  his 
Fresno  sweetie,  Gayle  Earley. 

In  A  Rut:  That  Eddie  Hodges  can 
sure  take  direction.  In  a  scene  for 
Disney's  "Summer  Magic,"  he  had  to 
drive  an  injured  Burl  Ives  away.  The 
director  pointed  to  the  pickup  truck 
circa  1909  and  told  Eddie,  "Drive  right, 
just  miss  that  tree,  and  then  off  the 
set."  So  Eddie,  aiming  to  "just  miss" 
the  tree,  stopped  every  heart  on  set  by 
just  missing  it  by  three  inches  at  fifty 
miles  per.  .  .  .  Newsome  twosomes: 
Johnny  Crawford  and  Lori  Martin, 


Bad  breaks:  Gary  Clarke  and  Connie. 


Wedding :  Chuck  Connors  and  Kamala. 


say  'Man,  like  wow!'  "  Watch  for  Eric! 
Sign  at  Revue  calls  "It's  a  Man's 
World"  the  "BBBC."  Reason?  In  honor 
of  stars  Ted  Bessell,  Randy  Boone, 
Mike  Burns  and  Glenn  Corbett.  An 
English  visitor  thought  there  must  be 
some  link  with  the  BBC  of  England 
"until  they  opened  their  mouths  and 
then  I  knew  they  weren't  from  Blighty. 
But  after  viewing  them  on  the  set," 
she  added,  "I'm  convinced  BBBC  stands 
for  Big,  Beautiful  Bachelor  Corps." 
.  .  .  Earl  Holliman  and  Andy  Prine 
so  good  as  "brothers"  on  the  preem 
of  "Wide  Country,"  the  producers  of 


about  ex-girl  Kathy  Nolan's  engage- 
ment to  Richard  Heckenkamp,  ac- 
tor's agent?  .  .  .  They  say  a  yell  can 
cause  a  landslide,  and  Radio  Station 
KM  PC  nearly  started  one  when  they 
announced  on  their  "daily  bundle"  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Chamberlain 
were  parents  of  a  newborn  girl.  It  took 
four  deejays  a  week  to  abate  the  wires, 
phone  calls  and  letters,  asking  if  it 
was  "our  Dr.  Kildare."  Apologetic  an- 
swer: No!  .  .  .  Bob  Marcucci  signed 
three  more  to  his  stable  of  singers: 
Dean  Randolph,  16;  Mark  Valen- 
tino, 20;  and  Rod  Lauren,  24.  Same 


Tommy  Kirk  and  Annette  Funicello. 

.  .  .  For  her  show,  Lucy  has  been 
rounding  up  the  most  attractive  men 
in  town,  like  Dick  Rowan  of  Rowan 
and  Martin,  Frank  Aletter  of  the  old 
"Bringing  Up  Buddy,"  Del  Moore, 
Chris  Warfield  and  William  Win- 
dom.  .  .  .  One  of  TV's  most  gifted 
producers,  Bob  Herridge,  slated  for 
"The  Fighters,"  new  weekly  series  deal- 
ing with  great  Americans  of  integrity. 
Dateline:  1963. 

Chuck  Connors  and  Indian  beauty 
Kamala  Devi  have  set  the  date  for 
February.   It's  a  case  of  East  meets 


West,  and  let's  hope  the  twain  live 
happier  ever  after  than  Chuck  and  his 
first  wife  did.  .  .  .  Carl  Ballantine 
of  "McHale's  Navy"  is  making  a  ca- 
reer out  of  failure.  As  "The  Amazing 
Mr.  Ballantine,"  he  has  put  stitches  in 
many  a  side  by  the  brilliant  feats  of 
magic  that  never  quite  come  off.  "One 
success,"  he  sighs,  "and  I'd  be  ruined 
for  life."  .  .  .  June  Blair  comes  back 
as  David  Nelson's  TV  spouse — which, 
of  course,  she  is,  in  real  life.  But  Ozzie 
has  ruled  out  bringing  their  baby, 
Danny,  on  the  show.  He  looks  too 
young  to  be  a  grandpop,  says  Ozzie. 


rewrites  and  Tennessee  his  hit.  Now  a 
musical  based  on  her  life  is  in  the 
works,  starring  Mary  Martin  as 
the  talented  "Laurette." 

A  pal  of  Lucy  Ball  and  Vivian 
Vance  was  watching  the  "Christmas 
program"  being  shot  at  the  new  sound 
stage  that  had  been  fixed  up  for  his 
ex-wife  by  Desi  Arnaz.  The  place  is 
replete  with  bleachers  for  studio  audi- 
ences, light  fixtures  and  dressing  rooms 
all  done  in  Lucy's  pet  colors,  blue 
and  green.  Viv  was  showing  off  the 
new  gold  and  jade  medallion  her  hus- 
band  gave   her,   and   Lucy  was   in   her 


Davis  Jr.,  wouldn't  sign  autographs 
at  hubby's  Cocoanut  Grove  opening. 
"I  haven't  worked  in  years,"  said  May, 
"and  don't  care  if  I  never  go  before 
the  cameras  again."  She's  one  actress 
who  really  meant  "I'll  retire." 

Andy  Prine  and  Lynn  Loring  are 
in  the  quarreling  stage.  Wonder  if  the 
subject  is  Andy's  dates  with  Tuesday 
Weld.  .  .  .  Shecky  Greene,  as  ex- 
pected, pulled  out  of  "Combat"  in 
favor  of  night  clubs,  and  will  stake  his 
claim  again  to  the  title,  "Top  Cock  o' 
The  Tropicana  Yoks"  in  Las  Vegas.  .  .  . 
While  Judy  Garland  was  doing  SRO 


Reunion:  Harpo,  Fred  Astaire,  Randy  Scott,  Walter  Brennan.  Financial  twist:  Keenan  Wynn  has  good  reason  to  say  no  I 


The  turn  of  the  year  will  see  a  new 
play  by  Tennessee  Williams,  "The 
Milk  Train  Doesn't  Stop  Here  Any- 
more." If  it  is  added  to  his  hit  parade, 
some  of  the  credit  ought  to  go  to 
Laurette  Taylor,  dear-departed  star 
of  his  first  big  show,  "The  Glass  Mena- 
gerie." Seems  Williams  had  cluttered 
up  a  good  play  with  stage  effects  and 
lines  of  heavy  poetry.  Laurette,  an  old 
pro,  demanded  rewrites.  Williams  said, 
"I  wrote  your  lines  and  you'll  have  to 
stand  for  them."  Laurette's  retort  pop- 
per was:  "If  I  can't  say  them,  the  audi- 
ence won't  sit  for  them."  She  got  her 


usual  glow  about  her  better  half,  Gary 
Morton.  The  friend  said  wryly,  "Their 
men  spout  just  as  blissfully  about  them. 
They're  an  adoresome  foursome  and, 
in  this  case,  you  can  really  say  they're 
bridled  and  groomed  .  .  ." 

Rising  young  Bob  Dowdell  read 
this  sign  in  a  bookstore  window:  "Help 
Stamp  Out  TV— Buy  A  Book!"  And 
mustachioed,  motorcycling  Keenan 
Wynn,  cavorting  at  Keith  Jones'  val- 
ley bistro,  says  he  isn't  interested  in 
another  TV  series — he's  making  too 
much  loot  just  freelancing.  .  .  .  And 
May    Britt,    ever-loving   of   Sammy 


biz  at  the  Sahara,  daughter  Liza  was 
visiting  dad  Vincente  Minnelli  in 
Hollywood.  One  of  the  few  genuine 
talents  in  the  second-generation  crop, 
Liza  helped  dad  out  by  teaching  the 
"bump  V  grind"  to  a  young  actress 
supposed  to  do  it  in  Vincente's  MGM 
film,  "Courtship  of  Eddie's  Father." 

Fabian  squired  pretty  Hedy  Son- 
tag,  Polish  artist-thrush,  to  the  pre- 
miere of  "The  Longest  Day."  Darryl 
Zanuck  came  up  to  compliment  Fabe 
on  his  performance,  saw  Hedy,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  a  screen  test.  How's 
that    for    a    lucky    break? — The    End 


The  "Hello  Dere"  comedy  team  of 
Marty  Allen  and  Steve  Rossi 
could  be  the  Martin  &  Lewis  of 

tomorrow.  Keep  your  eye  on  this 
pair! 

Carol  Burnett's  helping  them 
.  .  .  Garry  Moore's  helping  them 
.  .  .  and  Marty — the  plump,  wild- 
haired  chap  with  the  penguin  walk 
— has  caught  the  fancy  of  Abner 
Greschler,  who  managed  Martin 
&  Lewis  into  fame  and  fortune.  He 
wants  to  star  them  in  three  big 
movies.  "We  need  a  slapstick  team 
.  .  .  there  hasn't  been  one  since 
Dean  and  Jerry,"  says  Greschler, 
who's  feeling  his  oats  now  because 
he  happens  to  be  managing  Vince 


Edwards  and  Tony  Randall  also. 

Allen  &  Rossi  have  come  up  from 
the  night  clubs.  They've  transferred 
their  humor  to  Garry  Moore's  show, 
primarily,  without  great  alteration. 
I'm  especially  fond  of  their  so-called 
interviews:  Good-looking  singing 
Steve  Rossi  playing  the  interviewer, 
with  Marty  being  the  subject  .  .  . 
it  doesn't  matter  which  subject — 
anybody  from  Khrushchev  to  a 
lion-tamer — but  always  the  inter- 
viewee must  say  "Hello  dere"  to 
the  interviewer. 

Marty  (playing  a  lion-tamer) : 
Hello  dere! 

Steve:  I  know  you're  a  famous 
lion-tamer.  Do  you  hunt  with  a  rifle? 


Marty:   No.   I  hunt  with  a   club. 
Steve:  Aren't  you  afraid  to  hunt 
with  a  club? 

Marty:  No.  There  are  fifty  of  us. 
Steve:    But   you    are    carrying    a 
gun. 

Marty:  Yes.  If  a  lion  comes  near 
me,  I'll  kill  myself. 

Steve:  I  heard  you  crossed  a  lion 
with  a   skunk.   What  did  you  get? 
Marty:    A    dirty    look    from    the 
lion. 

After  which,  Marty,  on   a  recent 
show,  recited  a  poem: 
"Early  to  bed, 
Early  to  rise, 
Until  I  get  money 
To   do   otherwise." 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!   Read  it  here  right!   Each  and  every 
month,   TV   Radio   Mirror  brings   you   the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


Lucille  Ball's  husband  Gary 
Morton  is  playing  it  very  cool,  try- 
ing in  a  most  sincere  manner  to 
make  the  marriage  work,  and  win- 
ning the  admiration  of  their  friends. 
Though  Gary  does  the  warmups  for 
Lucille's  new  show  when  he's  in 
Hollywood,  he's  never  tried  to  inject 
himself  into  her  program — nor  has 
he  tried  to  wangle  an  acting  assign- 
ment out  of  the  sprawling  Desilu 
empire. 

Rather,  he's  heading  the  other 
direction:  He's  leased  a  golf  center 
that's  to  be  developed — and  he's 
hoping  to  acquire  books,  plays  and 
scripts  and  possibly  become  a  pro- 
ducer. 

Even- his  mother  asked  Gary  how 
he  and  Lucy  were  getting  along.  Did 
they  have  any  quarrels? 

"Honest,  Mama,"  he  crossed  his 
heart,  "we've  never  even  raised  our 
voices ! " 

In  his  popular  night-club  act,  Gary 
seldom  mentions  Lucille,  whom  he 
calls  "Lucy."  He  has  occasionally 
said  that  "she's  a  wonderful  cook 
.  .  .  she  cooked  me  a  surprise  dinner 
last  night — she  took  the  labels  off 
the  cans,  so  everything  I  ate  was  a 
surprise."  But  that's  about  as  far  as 
Gary's  gone  in  an  area  where  he 
could  get  plenty  of  laughs,  at  his 
wife's  expense. 

As  for  Lucy's   ex,   Desi   Arnaz, 


Art-Jackie    feud    is    just    a    fake. 


the  latest  word  from  him  is  that  he 
"thinks"  he's  going  to  marry  Edie 
Mack  Hirsch. 

FEARLESS    FORECASTS:    Ed 

McMahon  is  going  to  become  a  very 
big  man  in  TV  as  Johnny  Carson's 
announcer — -you  can  look  for  him 
eventually  to  get  his  own  show,  as 
Hugh  Downs  did  with  the  help  of 
Jack  Paar's  show.  McMahon's  got 
a  quick  wit  and  was  one  of  the  few 


able  to  shush  Insultin'  Sultan  Jack 
E.  Leonard  recently  at  a  party  for 
Carson.  McMahon  told  Jack  E.,  "I 
thought  you  might  favor  me  with 
one  of  your  rare  moments  of  cour- 
tesy." .  .  .  CBS  is  trying  to  corral 
Keely  Smith  and  Eydie  Gorme 
for  a  spring  spec.  Bob  Hope  wanted 
Keely  for  his  Christmas  show  but 
she  begged  off.  explaining  she 
wanted  to  be  with  her  family.  .  .  . 
Phil  Everly  will  carry  on  solo. 
until  brother  Don  recovers  from  his 
exhaustion,  and  will  be  booked  sim- 
ply as  The  Everly  Brother.  .  .  . 
Chubby  Checker  fans  predict  the 
"Limbo  Rock"  will  replace  the  fad- 
ing "Twist."  .  .  .  Perry  Como's 
crew  expect  big  things  from  young 
comic  Bill   Hinnant. 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  confusion 
and  animosity  on  'Route  66,' "  we 
were  informed  by  a  source  close  to 
the  program.  And  yes,  "Route  66" 
has  developed  more  bumps  than  a 
backwoods  mud   road. 

Part  of  the  trouble  was  George 
Maharis'  illness.  Though  he  licked 
hepatitis  in  a  couple  of  months 
(when  normal  recuperation  often  is 
six  months),  he  was  then  restricted 
to  a  three-hour  working  day  by  his 
doctors. 

Courageously,  he  carried  on.  but 
producers    (Please    turn    the   page) 


But  this  bliss  is  for  real!  Cara  isn't  raising  son  John    to  be  an  actor,  in  spite  of  his  dad — or  is  it  because' 
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were  eager  to  get  as  much  footage 
of  George  as  possible  .  .  .  frequently, 
he  went  beyond  the  three-hour  day 
ordered  just  for  him  .  .  .  and  so 
then  George  wasn't  always  in  the 
best  of  health — nor  spirits. 

It  didn't  help  things  any. 

Then  there  was  the  animosity  be- 
tween Maharis  and  co-star  Marty 
Milner  .  .  .  Milner  having  been 
quoted  saying  he  wasn't  getting  his 
fair  share  of  the  publicity. 

That  seemed  to  date  back  to  the 
filming  of  a  segment  in  Dallas.  A 
gal  reporter  for  one  of  the  papers 
came  on  the  set  and  interviewed 
Maharis.  The  reporter  then  walked 
over  to  somebody  on  the  set  and 
announced: 

"I'm  looking  for  Marty  Milner." 

The  person  she  asked  just  hap- 
pened to  be  Marty  Milner.  It  re- 
portedly brought  home  to  Milner 
most  forcefully  that  he  wasn't  pub- 
licized sufficiently  to  be  recognized. 

Jackie  Gleason  said  it  well  when 
he  claimed  that  "doing  a  TV  series 
is  a  little  like  fighting  a  civil  war. 
You  don't  rehearse  any  of  it  very 
much.  Do  you  think  they  had  much 
time  to  have  a  run-through  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg?" 

That  was  Jackie's  answer  when 
Sue  Ann  Langdon  complained  that 
she  didn't  have  much  time  to  re- 
hearse with  him. 

But  Sue  Ann  sympathized  with 
Jackie's  problems  and  even  realized 
why  she  didn't  get  as  much  to  do  as 
she  had  hoped.  "Let's  face  it,  tele- 
vision is  a  man's  medium,"  she  said. 
"It's  very  hard  to  find  a  situation 
for  a  woman  on  TV." 

How  about,  instead  of  Charlie  the 
Barman,  something  like  "Charlotte 
the  Barmaid"? 

INSIDE  STUFF:  People  used  to 
have  the  idea  that  Jackie  Gleason 
and  Art  Carney  didn't  like  each 
other — didn't  get  along.  The  truth 
is    just    the    opposite.    Recently,    I 


found  Carney  in  Gleason's  dressing 
room  on  Jackie's  taping  night.  I 
figured  Carney  was  on  the  show  that 
night.  No,  he  had  just  dropped  in  to 
sit  around,  chat  with  Jackie,  and 
watch  as  much  of  the  taping  as  he 
could  before  going  to  his  own  Broad- 
way show. 

We  asked  Steve  Allen  whether 
he  watches  much  television.  His  an- 
swer: "I  don't  have  much  time  .  .  . 
I'm  working.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  didn't  watch  much  when  I 
wasn't  working." 

"They  never  come  back"  has  been 
an  accepted  truism  in  baseball  and 
boxing — but  it's  getting  to  be  true 
in  TV  also.  Not  anxious  to  hurt 
anybody  who's  trying,  we  mention 
no  names  .  .  .  yet,  in  a  couple  of  in- 
stances recently,  when  veterans  at- 
tempted to  return  after  some  years 
away,  we  sadly  felt  that  they  were 
merely  passe. 

(I  hope  they  had  saved  their 
money.) 

DON'T  PRINT  THAT!:  A  well- 
known  Broadway  actor  didn't  work 
out  as  a  regular  on  a  variety  show 
and  was  dropped:  "No  reaction  in 
the  mail"  was  the  reason.  (You're 
supposed  to  get  reaction  from  the 
viewers!).  .  .  .  Cara  Williams, 
who  doesn't  want  her  son  John 
Barry  more  III  to  be  an  actor,  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  she  doesn't 
think  her  husband  John  Barry- 
more  Jr.  was  much  of  an  actor, 
either — even  if  he  does  like  to  wear 
beards.  .  .  . 

Now's  the  time  to  tell  the  net- 
works how  to  run  their  business.  So, 
how  come  they  stack  top  shows 
against  top  shows  .  .  .  while,  in 
other  time  slots,  they  must  stack  low 
shows  against  low  shows — because 
there's  nothing  worth  seeing?  Why, 
Why? 

Danny  Thomas  has  been  trying, 
for  three  or  four  seasons  now,  to  get 
a  big  TV  series  for  Jan  Murray. 
Danny  wants  to  produce  it.  Recently 
there  was  a  New  York  tribute  to 
Danny  which  Jan  got  out  of  a  sick 
bed  to  emcee.  And  when  he  spoke, 
Danny  said,  "Jan,  you  didn't  have 
to  do  that.  We're  going  to  sell  your 
show,    anyway ! " 

Observing  the  declining  ratings  of 
"The  Real  McCoys,"  there  are  some 
viewers  who  say:  "Kathy  Nolan  is 
very  much  missed." 

But  speaking  of  ratings,  what  do 


they  mean  now — if  anything?  We 
phoned  the  Perry  Como  office  and 
asked:  "How's  Perry  doing  with  the 
ratings?" 

"Just  a  second.  .  .  ." 
Much   later:    "Nobody   knows." 
"Nobody  knows!"   (Echo.) 
"Years  ago,"  the  Como  represen- 
tative said,  "there  was  a  big  thing 
with  the  ratings.  But  nobody  cares 
much  about  them  anymore.  We  feel 
the  best  rating  is  the  sponsor's  open 
invitation  to  sign  Perry  for  ten  years 
more.  Not  just  a  few  phone  calls  to 
an  obscure  little  town  in  the  Middle 
West." 

(However,  on  some  of  the  net- 
works, when  they  want  to  argue  how 
much  better  they  are  than  a  rival 
network,  they  drag  out  the  ratings— 
I've  seen  it  done  recently.) 

Specialization?  Sure!  We  were 
talking  with  "Marx  Magic  Midway" 
clown  Doug  (Mr.  Pocus)  Ander- 
son, and  he  remarked  that  his  wife 
Gayle  was  trained  in  college  to  do 
what  she  does. 

"She  has  a  master's  degree  in 
puppetry  from  Ohio  State,"  the 
clown  said,  not  clowning. 

I'll  merely  say  that  Ohio  State 
has  changed  a  lot  since  veterinary 
medicine  was  a  big  course,  back  in 
my  day.  .- 

The  spot  to  see  the  celebrities  of 
TV  in  New  York  is  around  "Kookie 
Korners"  at  53d  and  Broadway.  Ed 
Sullivan,  Garry  Moore,  Jackie 
Gleason,  Ted  Mack,  "What's  My 
Line?"  and  some  other  shows  are 
done  there  regularly,  in  the  space 
of  one  block.  The  autograph  hunters 
gather  there  constantly — especially 
at  Ed  Sullivan's  stage  door.  It's 
called  "Kookie  Korners"  because  it's 
a  section  where  the  characters  hang 
out  .  .  .  the  Palladium,  Birdland, 
Roseland,  the  International  (home  of 
"Minsky's  Follies"),  Lindy's,  the 
Stage  Delicatessen  .  .  .  and  now  the 
new  Americana  is  only  a  block  away. 
That's  where  you  find  the  action. 

Frank  DeVol,  who  got  an  Oscar 
nomination  for  his  musical  score  of 
"Pillow  Talk"  and  has  done  many 
big  assignments  in  musical  record- 
ing, turns  up  as  an  actor  on  the  popu- 
lar new  show,  "I'm  Dickens  .  .  . 
He's  Fenster." 

He  prefers  acting  to  composing. 
"In  composing,"  he  says,  "it  takes 
about  two  hours  of  work  to  produce 
a  minute  of  music.  That's  a  pretty 
long   'working   day.'  " 

—That's  Earl! 
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ThG  NOW  SOUndS  «  I  sometimes  wonder,  what  is  really  at  the  core 
of  the  recording  industry.  Is  it  all  impulses?  Are  we  being  made, 
through  Freudian  suggestion,  to  buy  certain  recordings?  Are  the 
jackets  really  jackets?  Are  the  trends  contrived?  Or  do  they  occur 
naturally? 

Well,  answers  to  all  these  questions  would  require  extra-sensory 
knowledge,  which  would  be  better  put  to  finding  a  way  to  bring  down 
the  Berlin  Wall.  But,  I  will  try  to  offer  a  few  explanations. 

Trends,  as  they  relate  to  Latin-American  dance  rhythms  like  the 
Cha-Cha,  Mambo — and  the  now-current  Bossa  Nova — are,  relatively 
speaking,  normal  occurrences  in  a  business  which  is  constantly  looking 
for  new  styles  and  relief  from  the  usual.  This  area  is  very  much  like 
the  fashion  world's  fleeting  romances  with  material,  style  and  lengths. 
The  usual,  that  is  the  importing  of  a  Latin  pulse,  has  been  made  the 
unusual  through  the  mixture  of  an  exceedingly  lyric  jazz  attitude,  as 
in  Stan  Getz's  "Desafinado."  Here  again  we  find  something  that  ap- 
pears unusual.  A  jazz  artist  with  a  hit.  But  it  really  isn't.  The  jazz 
player  is  sort  of  an  enigma  because,  of  all  the  branches  of  the  recording 
industries  (with  the  exception  of  classical  music),  he  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  catalogue.  Or.  as  you  would  say  more  (Continued  on  page  16) 


Above:  TV  shows  are  bidding  for  Gordon  and  Sheilc 
MacRae  to  guest  with  their  song-end-spoof  act.  .  . 
Below:  Don  Everly  collapsed  in  Europe,  came  home 
to  recoup.  Wife  Venetia  Stevenson  expects  a  baby 


Above:  Bobby  Vinton  and  Buddy  Greco  drop  by  for  an  advance  listen  to  George  Ma- 
haris'  latest  for  Epic.  It's  "Baby  Has  Gone  Bye  Bye" — and  a  new  kind  of  sound  for 
versatile  George.  .  .  .  Below:  Lome  Greene,  Dan  Blocker  and  Pernell  Roberts  have  hit  a 
"bonanza"  with  their  first  album  of  the  same  name.  It  hasn't  hurt  them  on  TV,  either. 


bove:  Sandra  Dee  and  Bobby  Darin  deny  those 
>litsville  rumors.  .  .  .  Below:  "Sick"  comic  Lenny 
ruce  may  be  sicker  than  anyone  knew.  Arrested  on 
3rcotics  charge,  he  hid  in  coat,  bopped  a  photog. 
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••••Oh!  Look  at  Me  Now,  Bobby 
Darin;  arr.  and  cond.  by  Billy  May 
(Capitol) — This  is  Bobby's  first  album 
for  Capitol,  and  it's  unquestionably  the 
best  singing,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
I've  heard  Bobby  come  up  with.  The 
level  is  extremely  high,  professional 
and  consistent.  The  tunes  are  all  vintage 
standards  done  in  a  fresh  mode.  The 
decoration  supplied  by  Billy  May  is 
a  bubbly  and  swing-y  background  for 
Bobby  to  lean  against,  when  the  ma- 
terial calls  for  quiet  pulsing.  But  it 
gets  warm,  too,  as  in  "The  Party's 
Over"   and   several   other    slow   tracks. 

The  most  impressive  tracks  are  the 
ones  which  build  up  to  great  shouting 
last  choruses  like  "In  Berkeley  Square" 
and  "I'm  Beginning  to  See  the  Light." 
Bobby,  ever  so  diligently,  holds  back 
the  "Sunday  punch"  until  it  absolutely 
builds  to  it.  (This  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  early  Atco  Records  where  he 
felt  compelled  to  start  strong.) 

His  reverse  in  presenting  his  message 
is  just  another  sign  of  his  growing 
capabilities  and  sense  of  the  dramatic. 
It  shall  indeed  be  interesting  to  see 
what  effect  this  attitude  has  on  his 
night-club  performing.  (If  the  public 
could  only  get  over  wanting  a  home  run 
every  time  a  performer  gets  up  to  bat, 
they  might  find  themselves  enjoying 
the  more  rewarding  experience  of 
watching  a  performer  build  an  act  to 
fever  pitch  "over  the  haul.")  I'm  sure  it 
will  mean  some  important  new  changes. 
Present  here  are  classic  tunes  like 
"Blue  Skies,"  "Always,"  and  others. 

Aside  from  a  more  mature  Darin, 
the  album  is  a  pleasurable  way  to  spend 
your  time.   I'd   look  into  it. 
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••••The  Golden  Hits  of  the 
Everly  Brothers  (Warner  Bros.) — 
I  make  no  bones  about  liking  these 
lads.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they 
are  among  my  favorites  of  the  younger 
set  of  performers.  Always  consistent 
and  always  exhilarating,  ihey  possess 
the  confidence  of  seasoned  performers. 
Their  rhythmical  sense  is  uncanny. 
This  album  is  a  compilation  of  the 
hits,  "That's  Old  Fashioned,"  "How 
Can  I  Meet  Her"  and  "Cathy's  Clown," 
to  name  a  few.  The  magic  of  the 
Everlys  permeates  every  groove  of  the 
album.  "Lucille"  is  the  capper!  This 
album,    I'm    sure,    will    not    be    lying 


around  the  record  shop  long,  so  pick 
up  on  it.  The  young  past-masters  in 
action. 

••••Rapture,  Johnny  Mathis;  arr. 
and  cond.  by  Don  Costa  (Columbia)  — 
There  is  no  questioning  Mr.  Mathis' 
message  here.  His  strongly  personal 
style  does  not  hinder  his  reading  of 
the  lyrics.  He  is,  also,  so  tasteful  in  his 
choice  of  material.  No  doubt  he  could 
stick  with  the  more  simple  market-type 
material,  but  instead  he  chooses  the 
beautiful,  the  difficult  vehicles,  the  songs 
with  thoughts  worth  hearing  about. 
With  the  aid  of  Don  Costa's  magnifi- 
cent arrangements,  everything  attempt- 
ed here  is  realized. 

The  descending  chromatic  tones  on 
the  front  of  "Stars  Fell  on  Alabama" 
certainly  simulated  the  falling  stars, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  orchestral 
colors  were  used  in  general  did  nothing 
but  heighten  the  already  moving  ex- 
perience of  Johnny  singing  his  heart 
out.  (May  we  have  more  like  this  from 


Columbia.  This  is  real  professionalism.) 
I  can  easily  recommend  this  album. 
It's  bewitching.  Tunes  herein  are:  "Rap- 
ture," Kurt  Weill's  "Here  I'll  Stay," 
the  very  rarefied  "Lament,"  standards 
like  "Stella  by  Starlight,"  "Love  Nest,". 
'T  Was  Telling  Her  About  You"  and 
"Lost  in  Loveliness."  All  smooth  and 
warm,   rich   and   rare.   Please   buy   it. 

•••One    Is    a    Lonely    Number, 

Adam  Wade;  arr.  and  cond.  by  Marty 
Manning  (Epic) — Aside  from  the  un- 
intentional fact  that  his  vibrato — or  the 
rate  at  which  he  pushes  air  through 
his  vocal  mechanism — is,  relatively 
speaking,  close  to  Johnny  Mathis'  pro- 
duction of  sound,  Adam  is  quite  his 
own  man.  This  album  is  highly  profes- 
sional. The  tunes  are  nearly  all  first- 
rate  and  the  arrangements  by  Marty 
Manning  are  all  unobtrusive  and  com- 
fortably laid  out,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
subtleties  of  Adam's  musical  expression. 

The  strong  tunes  on  the  album  are 
"One  Is  a  Lonely  Number,"  which 
Adam  reads  so  poignantly,  "Someone 
Mentioned  Your  Name,"  "Eight  Million 
Stories,"  the  lovely  theme  of  TV's 
"Naked  City"  show,  "I'm  Gonna  Laugh 
You  Right  Out  of  My  Life,"  "I'll  Never 
Be  Free,"  with  its  blues  quality,  and 
"The  Key  to  Love." 

I  look  for  this  lad  to  continue  his 
climb  up  the  ladder  to  the  golden  cir- 
cle. With  vehicles  like  this  album,  he 
doesn't  look  like  he  can  miss. 

•••Bobby   Vee's   Golden   Greats 

(Liberty) — Well,  there  is  not  too  much 
to  say  about  this,  other  than  that 
you've  probably  heard  most  of  these 
big  ones.  If  you  want  them  all  in  one 
album,  here's  your  chance.  Instead  of 
liner  notes,  this  particular  package  has 
a  questionnaire  that  Mr.  Vee  has  so 
kindly  filled  out — biography,  likes,  dis- 
likes, etc.  For  those  who  will  not  buy 
it,  here  are  some  facts  about  young 
Bobby:  19  years  old,  born  in  North 
Dakota;  five  feet,  ten  inches  tall;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the  scale. 
He  likes  girls  and,  as  it  would  figure, 
his  weakness  is  pretty  ones.  His  cur- 
rent activity  is  the  study  of  acting. 

This  album  has  such  hits  on  it  as: 
"Take  Good  Care  of  My  Baby,"  "Shar- 
ing You,"  "Walkin'  With  My  Angel," 
and  others.  Check  this  one. 
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JAZZ 

Vk"*VHtCircle  Waltz,  Don  Friedman 
Trio  (Riverside) — This  is  the  most 
compelling  jazz  piano  album  I've  heard 
in  a  dog's  age.  Considering  Thoreau's 
reflective  words  about  "Each  of  us  is 
listening  to  our  own  drummer,"  one  is 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
"'individual,"  who  may  not  be  strutting 
up  front,  is  still  very  much  with  us.  Don 
Friedman  is  such  an  individual.  To 
draw  another  analogy,  he's  a  pacifist 
in  the  intensely  war-like  protestations 
of  the  contemporary  jazz  world.  This 
album    secures    for    this    reviewer    the 


feeling  that  the  personal  hasn't  left  jazz. 

The  tunes  in  the  album  which  were 
the  most  rewarding,  I'm  happy  to  say, 
were  Don's  originals.  The  title  tune 
"Waltz,"  which  sets  the  pace  of  the 
album  so  beautifully,  is  a  finely  wrought 
tapestry  of  small-ish  harmonic  masses. 
(This  track  also  shows  bassist  Chuck 
Israels  to  advantage.)  "Sea's  Breeze" 
is  another  of  Don's  gems. 

Don  has  been  influenced  by  Bud 
Powell,  but  has  gone  on  to  his  own 
message.  Still  evident  is  Powell's  bal- 
ladic  style  where  Don  plays  in  an  ad- 
lib  fashion.  It's  not  imitation,  but  rather 
a  natural  occurrence  of  tradition  and 
admiration,  no  doubt.  Melodically,  Don 
seems  his  own  entirely! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Friedman's 
jazz  playing  will  never  become  vogue. 
It  does  require  your  coming  to  it.  It's 
not  the  resounding  din  of  shouting,  but 
more  like  a  murmur.  Subtle,  elegant, 
and  unassuming.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  jazz  albums  this  year. 


***  Benny  Goodman  in  Moscow, 

recorded  in  Russia  during  his  recent 
tour  (RCA  Victor,  2  L.P.s)— The  tour 
of  Russia  in  some  ways  was  a  fiasco. 
The  band  mutinied  on  the  closing  day, 
and  nothing  but  extremely  distasteful 
stories  have  come  from  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  about  Benny's  megalo- 
maniacal  behavior.  (Byron  Janis,  the 
most  talented  of  the  young  American 
classical  pianists,  performed  a  Gersh- 
win piece  with  the  band  at  one  concert 
and  failed  miserably.  As  the  members 
of  the  band  relate  it,  it  was  because  of 
a  near  amateur-ish  accompaniment  that 
the  band  complemented  him  with.  The 
reason,  say  the  band  leaders:  Benny.) 

The  band  that  toured  Russia  was  full 
of  very  large  talents  .  .  .  Zoot  Sims 
and  Phil  Woods,  two  first-rate  jazz 
players,  ex-Kenton  drummer  Mel  Lewis, 
along  with  legendary  Teddy  Wilson.  In 
the  brass  section,  we  find  two  ex-Basie- 
ites,  Joe  Newman  and  Joe  Wilder.  On 
the  whole,  a  band  that  only  the  govern- 
ment could  afford  to  pick  up  the  tab  for. 

Side  One  has  the  Goodman  theme 
"Let's  Dance"  leading  off  in  terse  form. 
The  high  point  is  the  band's  ensemble 
playing  in  "Meet  the  Band"  and  Phil 
Woods'  and  Zoot  Sims'  soloing  on  "Tit- 
ter Pipes."  Side  Two  has  some  small- 
band,  inner-group  things,  which  show 
Benny  to  no  advantage.  (As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  high  register  playing  of  the 
leader  started  to  grate  on  this  reviewer. ) 
Teddy  Wilson  turned  in  some  admirable 
pianistics  on  this  small  band  medley. 
(Oh!  spare  us  those  screeching  repeti- 
tive phrases.)  Joe  Newman's  vitality 
on  "Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen"  saved  the 
tune.  Side  Three  finds  the  band  shout- 
ing again.  "Feathers,"  a  romping  origi- 
nal by  pianist  John  Bunche,  Zoot  Sims' 
stimulating  solo  on  "On  the  Alamo," 
Joe  Newman's  blues  riff  "Midgets"  and 
the  band's  settled  groove  on  "One 
O'Clock  Jump"  brings  the  album  back 
to  the  Side  One  groove.  The  last  side 
finds  the  material  a  bit  more  modern. 
Two  originals  by  arranger-composer 
Tadd  Dameron.  A  swinger  called  "Swift 
as  the  Wind"  and  an  impressionistic  por- 
trait of  "Fontainbleu."  (Some  players 
in  the  band  mentioned  some  very  well- 
written  arrangements  by  Oliver  Nelson. 
None  are  on  this  album.)  The  band  is 
a  surprise.  Considering  the  publicity, 
I  thought  it  would  be  chaotic,  but  it 
isn't.  It's  a  sound  musical  offering. 


***Mose   Allison   Takes   to   the 

Hills  (Epic) — Mose  Allison  is  cer- 
tainly a  pick-up.  Being  Mississippi-born- 
and-bred,  he  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  Unfortunately,  not  all  the  cuts 
on  this  album  are  first-rate — but  where 
Mose  excels,  something  really  happens. 
The  interpretation  of  "Baby,  Please 
Don't  Go"  is  darn  near  classic.  But  the 
album  also  has  some  standard  tunes 
and  jazz  piano  solos  that  easily  could 
be  done  without.  This  chap  is  capable 
of  a  complete  individual  musical  identi- 
ty. Why  the  producers  of  Mr.  Allison's 
recordings  can't  see  where  his  talent 
lies  is  beyond  this  reviewer. 


MOSE  AU1SON 
TAKES  TO  THE  HILLS 
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Still,  if  you  haven't  heard  Mose,  you 
should  investigate  this  rural  rascal.  The 
cover  is  a  prize  winner,  if  I've  ever 
seen  one.  It's  a  reprint  of  a  painting 
by  Robert  Gwathmey.  Take  a  look  at  it ! 

FOLK 

***Songs  from  the  Hills  of  Done- 
gal, Margaret  Barry  (Washington)  — 
This  album  was  very  close  to  being  a 
four-star  effort,  but  Miss  Barry's  ban- 
jo playing,  the  harmonic  .structures 
(chords)  in  particular,  made  a  great 
mess  of  things  at  times.  "Lagan  Love," 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  modal  Gaelic  literature, 
was  musically  clobbered.  On  the  other 
hand,  Miss  Barry's  unaccompanied  sing- 
ing is  enchanting.  The  two  examples 
here,  "The  Galway  Shawl"  and  "The 
Factory  Girl,"  are  very  impressive.  Her  f 
biting  quality  is  more  suited  for  ma-  v 
terial  apart  from  the  developed,  lieder-  " 
type,  Irish  repertoire.  The  high  point 
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of  the  album  is  an  interesting  modal 
tune,  called  "The  Turfman  from  Ar- 
dee,"  on  which  Miss  Barry  uses  the 
appropriate  chord  changes.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a  beautiful  melodic  air  called 
"The  Flower  of  Sweet  Strabane."  (It's 
also  known  in  Scotland  as  "The  Banks 
of  the  Nile.")  The  album  is  worth  hav- 
ing as  part  of  your  collection.  Miss 
Barry  is  the  "real  article." 

MOOD   MUSIC 

••••The  Man  with  the  Blue  Gui- 
tar, Johnny  Smith,  guitarist  (Roost)  — 
Johnny  Smith  can  never  be  heard  from 
too  much!  Due  to  some  personal  trag- 
edy, he  is  no  longer  seen  around  New 
York  and  rarely  ever  puts  his  small 
jazz  group  together  anymore.  He  now 
resides  in  Colorado  and  does  very  little 
traveling.  (He  recorded  at  his  school.) 
The  album  is  an  enchanting  and  re- 
warding experience.  It's  a  solitary  and 
subtle  guitar,  with  wind  blowing  over 
the  strings  and  bringing  all  the  shades 
of  blue  with  it.  Yet  Johnny's  "Blue 
Guitar"  is  not  an  oppressive  one  but 
rather  one  embracing  the  essence  of 
simple  understatement.  He  weaves 
through  "Shenandoah,"  Gershwin's 
classic  "Porgy,"  Debussy's  masterpiece 
"The  Maid  with  the  Flaxen  Hair,"  and 
some  wonderful  Richard  Rodgers  tunes 
which  include  "My  Romance,"  "Little 
Girl  Blue,"  "My  Funny  Valentine"  and 
"Wait  Till  You  See  Her."  It's  indeed 
unfortunate  that  Johnny  is  not  con- 
stantly before  us,  brewing  his  magic, 
but  be  grateful  for  his  recorded  efforts. 

••••So  Pretty,  Herb  Steward  with 
The  Dick  Hazard  Strings  (Choreo)  — 
As  mood  albums  go,  this  month  has 
seen  the  best.  Between  Johnny  Smith's 
"Blue  Guitar"  and  this  warm  and  won- 
derful package,  no  one  could  ask  for 
more.  Herbie  Steward  turns  in  a  won- 
derful job  of  playing.  Jumping  from 
clarinet  to  tenor  and  from  time  to  time 
playing  alto,  he  keeps  the  professional 
level  high.  Dick  Hazard's  arrangements 
are  more  than  decoration.  He  has 
searched  the  harmonic  schemes  of  each 
tune  and  brought  out  its  message. 
The  tunes  are  every  bit  up  to  Hazard's 
writing  and  Herb's  playing.  Some  are 
infrequently  heard,  such  as  the  Hoagy 
Carmichael  gem  "Memphis  in  June" 
and    Louis    Armstrong's    favorite    "Do 


You  Know  What  It  Means  to  Miss  New 
Orleans."  "Indian  Summer"  is  here,  so 
is  "Among  My  Souvenirs." 

The  quality  of  the  record  need  not 
be  searched  for.  Just  play  it! 

CLASSICAL 

••••Masterpieces  for  Violin  and 
Piano,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  pianist,  and 
Henryk  Szeryng,  violinist;  Sonatas  No. 
2  and  No.  3  by  Johannes  Brahms  (RCA 
Victor)  —Although  Mr.  Szeryng  (pro- 
nounced: Sheer-ing)  did  not  show  him- 
self to  advantage  on  the  recently  re- 
leased Brahms  Violin  Concerto  on 
Mercury,  here  he  is  heard  in  a  chamber 
music  area.  He  is  definitely  much  more 
at  home  in  such  a  setting,  and  with  the 
living  legend  of  Rubinstein  on  hand, 
the  works  here  achieve  a  level  of  emo- 
tionality and  performance  unmatched. 
This  album  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
important  violin  and  piano  works.  The 
first  album  covered  Beethoven's  con- 
tribution to  this  area,  the  "Spring"  and 
"Kreutzer"  sonatas.  The  second  album 
contained  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sonata 
and  Brahms'  First.  As  remarkable  as 
this  second  album  is,  I  believe  the 
third  even  more  worthwhile.  The  First 
Brahms  Sonata  is  heavily  laden  with 
Schumann-esque  qualities;  in  this  al- 
bum we  hear  the  later  works,  and  in 
the  interim  Brahms  discovered  himself. 
Szeryng  and  Rubinstein  in  their  per- 
forming do  not  pay  lip  service  to  one 
musical  attitude  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. Throughout  both  works,  they  let 
the  music  chart  its  own  course.  When 
there  are  ritardandos,  they  rarely  are 
lavish  and  do  not  propel  these  works 
into  another  category.  Rubinstein  seems 
the  stabilizing  element.  His  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  parts  in  which  even  metric 
units  are  required,  helps  keep  intact 
Brahms'  sinewy  scheme.  In  the  slower 
movements,  both  artists  exercise  their 
lyric  sides  without  the  excesses.  Of 
these  two  sonatas,  I  believe  the  later, 
No.  3,  is  a  much  more  integrated  work. 
It  seethes  with  a  passion  not  unlike  the 
tzigane  of  the  gypsies.  No.  2  is  a  more 
reflective  work.  Here,  in  No.  2,  Brahms 
had  no  little  problem  marrying  the  in- 
struments. Whereas  the  Third  Sonata 
seems  to  see  the  end  of  Brahms'  prob- 
lem of  marrying  elements  and  instru- 
ments. The  rhythmical  elements  in  the 
Third  alone  prove  his  disenchantment 
with  saccharine  statements.  He  is  core 
from  the  first  to  last  page. 

For  those  interested  in  possibly 
the  most  difficult  area  of  composition, 
chamber  music,  these  are  a  must. 

••The  Sound  of  Lincoln  Center 

(first  recordings  made  at  the  new  Phil- 
harmonic Hall)  :  Brahms'  Symphony 
No.  2  in  D  Major;  The  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Leonard  Bernstein  conduct- 
ing (Columbia) — As  of  yet,  your  re- 
viewer, who  has  been  caught  in  a  maze 
of  activities,  has  not  been  able  to  get 
to  Lincoln  Center,  so  I  have  no  valid 
opinion  of  its  acoustical  qualities.  But 
if  this  recording  is  any  indication,  they 
are  in  trouble.  The  only  other  reason 
for  the  strident  sound  of  this  album 
could  be  the  recording  setup  itself.  I'm 
sure,  though,  Columbia  has  efficient 
engineers,  so  it  must  have  something 
to  do  with  the  Hall.  Bernstein  conducts 
this  marvelous  Brahms  work  with  very 
little  fire.  It  constantly  bogs  down. 
There  are  deliberate  moments  where 
the  flow  of  Brahms  is  lost  through  over- 
reading-into  the  work.  At  other  times 
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the  underpinnings,  when  fitted  out  with 
important  lines,  remain  undercover.  One 
important  strand  of  this  tapestry  is  a 
phrase  of  four  notes,  which  is  played 
by  the  cellos — it  opens  the  work  and 
is  repeated  constantly  throughout  the 
First  Movement  with  Variation.  On  one 
such  part,  your  reviewer  found  some 
ponderous,  middle  register  brass  figures 
completely  covering  this  major  part  of 
the  organic  whole.  Oh,  well,  the  record 
has  its  moments,  but  the  work  has  been 
performed  better.  About  the  acoustics 
in  Lincoln  Center,  only  heaven  knows 
what  can  be  done  about  them. 

SPECIAL 

****Ten  Great  Bands:  Glenn  Mil- 
ler, Tommy  Dorsey,  Artie  Shaw,  Duke 
Ellington,  Count  Basie,  Larry  Clinton, 
Louis  Armstrong,  Hal  Kemp,  Lionel 
Hampton  and  Benny  Goodman.  (Spe- 
cial package — limited  price  offer,  RCA 
Victor,  5  L.P.s) — This  kind  of  pack- 
age, I  hope,  is  what  we'll  be  getting 
from  here  on  in,  as  the  recording  indus- 
try comes  out  of  its  infancy:  History! 
This  special  package  is  a  document  of  a 
period.  A  stirring  period  called  the 
swing  era.  A  time  during  the  Thirties 
and  early  Forties  when  the  "dance 
band"  was  king.  (When  Tommy  Dorsey 
counted  among  his  vocal  company  Jo 
Stafford,  Connie  Haines  and  a  thin 
chap  called  Sinatra!)  A  period  in  big 
band  dance  and  jazz  music  which 
couldn't  help  outdoing  itself  year  in 
and  year  out. 

An  early  Goodman,  then  later  in  '38 
another  re-vitalized  and  resurgent  Good- 
man .  .  .  Jimmy  Lunceford  and  Fletcher 
Henderson  setting  a  pace  which  was 
caught  and  surpassed  by  Count  Basie 
...  (a  Basie  who,  as  recently  as  five 
short  years  ago,  was  sitting  on  top  of 
the  world  with  a  roaring  band  and  the 
vocal  talent  of  Joe  Williams).  .  .  .  The 
semi-forgotten  voices  which  persist 
quietly.  .  .  .  The  brass  style  of  Hal 
Kemp,  the  arranger-bandleader  Larry 
Clinton  and  other  short-lived,  worth- 
while, excursions.  .  .  .  The  tangents  off 
Goodman  which  produced  Krupa, 
Hampton  and  Harry  James.  ...  It  was 
an  exciting  time  full  of  dynamic  musi- 
cal moments.  In  this  "Ten  Great  Bands" 
package,  it  all  comes  alive  again.  Each 
band  has  one  side  of  an  L.P.  (six 
tunes,  that  is.  from  each  band). 


As  a  whole,  this  mammoth  package  is 
a  rewarding  experience.  An  anthology, 
a  glimpse,  a  thread  leading  back  twenty- 
five  years.  RCA  is  certainly  deserving 
of  applause  for  this  monument  to  an  age 
xthat,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  is  a 
mystery  to  the  large  bulk  of  young 
people  in  America.  (The  cover  is  in 
keeping  with  Victor's  Soria  Series. 
Built  for  wear.  The  booklet  of  notes 
could  be  more  enlightening.) 

JAZZ:    MOOD 

****Desmond  Blue,  Paul  Des- 
mond with  Strings;  arr.  and  cond.  by 
Bob  Prince;  featuring  Jim  Hall  (RCA 
Victor) — The  reason  for  the  category 
is  simply  that  this  album  is  large  in 
spectrum.  It's  probable  that  record  fans 
of  a  generalized  taste  can  easily  enjoy 
it.  It's  a  warming  example  of  fine  taste 
in  choice  of  material  and  glowing- 
ly direct  in  its  intent.  Paul  Desmond, 
who  is  by  far  the  most  popular  saxo- 
phonist in  America,  is  here  heard  in  an 
entirely  different  setting  from  the  Bru- 
beck  group,  with  which  we  are  so  ac- 
customed to  hearing  him. 

Here,  there  are  woodwinds,  and 
strings,  splashes  from  the  harp  and  per- 
cussion section  and  an  attempt  by  ar- 
ranger Bob  Prince  to  write  organically, 
so  that  each  piece  realizes  itself  com- 
pletely. Paul's  own  two  compositions 
are  delights.  "Desmond  Blue,"  though 
rooted  in  blues  material,  is  an  ele- 
gantly fragile  cobweb  of  blues-type 
melodic  trajectories.  His  "Late  Lament" 
is  another  example  of  his  fine  composi- 
tional sense.  The  other  tunes  are  all 
standards  dressed  up  like  every  day  was 
Sunday.  Paul's  wonderful  lyric  concep- 
tion could  hardly  find  a  better  comple- 


ment. He  soars  over  the  strings  and  con- 
verses with  the  woodwinds. 

This  is  a  much  more  honest  and  valu- 
able expression  than  what  is  heard  on 
many  new  jazz  albums.  Whether  your 
niche  is  jazz,  mood  or  the  warm  and 
embracing  musical  experience  gen- 
erally, I  suggest  you  take  a  listen  to 
what  I  like  to  think  of  as  the  nightin- 
gale of  jazz,  Paul  Desmond. 

CHORAL:   CHRISTMAS 

***It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight 
Clear,  The  Roger  Wagner  Chorale 
with  the  Sinfonia  of  London;  Roger 
Wagner,  cond.  (Capitol) — There  is 
more  of  the  momentous  Christmas  feel- 
ing in  this  album  than  in  several  others 
this  reviewer  has  received  this  season. 

Roger  Wagner,  being  a  gifted  con- 
ductor as  well  as  master  of  the  choral 
idiom,  brings  us  refreshing  new  ver- 
sions of  some  traditional  material.  He 
does  not  skirt  the  counterpoint  (or 
descant  style,  as  the  hymnals  call  it) 
but  brings  us  the  traditional  form  with 
an  injection  of  new  but  unobtrusive 
harmonies  and  melodic  invention. 

The  orchestral  writing  is  wonderfully 
integrated  into  the  choral  scheme.  It 
never  shrouds  the  voices,  but  is  always 
there  to  enhance  as  well  as  set  the 
mood.  Wagner's  arranging  can  only  be 
called  economic  in  material  and  glori- 
ous in  dramatic  intent.  On  the  title 
tune  the  chorus  begins  singing  as  if  in 
the  distance,  then  grows — and  finally 
fades  as  if  the  singers  had  passed  on 
to  sing  their  carols  at  the  next  house. 

I  hate  to  use  the  word  respectable, 
but  it  seems  the  logical  one  when  one 
considers  the  respect  that  is  given  here 
to  this  music.  A  lovely  Yuletime  album. 


SINGLES 


1)  Further  More/Saturday  Night  at  the  Movies, 

Ray  Stevens  (Mercury) — Well,  old  "Ahab"  has  come  off 
them  burning  sands  and  is  strongly  in  the  running  again 
with  his  belly-laffin'  "Further  More."  The  flip  is  good,  but 
a  little  long  drawn. 

2)  Chains/Stranger  in  My  Arms,  The  Cookies  (Di- 
mension)— "Chain"  looks  like  a  winner,  the  ladies  sure  belt 
it  out.  The  flip  is  just  a  filler.  This  could  be  another  "Loco- 
motion." 

3)  No  One  Can  Make  My  Sunshine  Smile/Don't  Ask 
Me  to  Be  Friends,  The  Everly  Brothers  (Warner  Bros.)  — 
If  this  isn't  a  hit,  I'll  eat  the  record.  The  lads  are  in  fine 
fettle  here.  "No  One,"  I  believe,  is  the  stronger,  but  the  flip 
has  a  message  the  teenagers  will  dig. 

4)  Spanish  Lace/Somebody's  Waiting,  Gene  McDan- 
iels  (Liberty) — This  chap  may  be  on  his  way  to  another 
big  one  with  "Lace."  It's  a  tune  composed  by  Tin  Pan  Alley's 
great  team  of  Pomus  and  Shuman.  Gene,  aided  by  the  Johnny 
Mann  Singers,  turns  in  a  fine  performance.  The  flip  is  im- 
probable. Look  for  this  one  to  be  big. 

5)  The  Payoff /Cast  Your  Fate  to  the  Wind,  Martin 
Denny  (Liberty) — Martin  Denny,  riding  high  on  the  L.P. 
charts  with  his  latest  album,  "Taste  of  Honey,"  now  has  the 
follow-up  to  his  single  "Honey."  Liberty  informs  me  "Cast 
Your  Fate"  is  the  strong  side,  but  this  reviewer  sees  more 
potential  in  "The  Payoff."  Some  fine  Denny  piano. 

6)  Hercules/I'm  Gonna  Clip  Your  Wings,  Frankie 
Vaughn  (Philips) — This  record  is  the  kind  that  could  sneak 
up  on  you.  Frankie  turns  in  a  shouting  performance  as  the 
man  who,  when  in  love,  is  "Hercules."  The  flip  will  not  set 
the  world  on  fire,  but,  with  some  deejay  help,  "Hercules" 
could  be  a  monster  hit. 

7)  Every  Step  of  the  Way/Blues  Stay  Away  From 
Me,  Pat  and  Shirley  Boone  (Dot) — Although  Pat  and  Shirley 
turn  in  an  exciting  performance  on  "Blues,"  "Every  Step" 
seems  the  stronger  competition  for  hit  honors.  Both  mem- 
bers of  this  talented  Boone  family  carry  their  own  weight. 

8)  I  Am/Earthquake,  Roy  Hamilton  (Epic) — Here 
again  the  record  company  feels  "I  Am"  is  the  strong  side, 
but  I  take  issue  with  them.  Roy's  original  "Earthquake"  has 
much  more  market  value.  It's  a  winner  from  the  arrangement 
and  voices  to  Roy's  vital  rendition. 

9)  Come  to  Me/Weddin'  Bells,  Richard  "Popcorn" 
Wylie  (Epic) — Epic  again  climbs  the  chart  with  this  com- 
parative newcomer,  "Popcorn"  Wylie.  He's  sort  of  a  cross 
between  Fats  Domino  and  Sam  Cooke.  His  voice  is  not  his 
meat  and  potatoes,  but  rather  his  stylizing  is  his  trump. 

10)  Cold,  Cold  Heart/I  Don't  Hurt  Anymore,  Dinah 
Washington  (Mercury) — Well,  the  "Queen"  is  on  the  scene! 
The  Hank  Williams'  classic  "Cold,  Cold  Heart"  looks  as 
if  it  can  get  more  mileage  than  "I  Don't  Hurt  Anymore."  As 
usual,   Miss   Washington  turns  in   a   glowing   performance. 


THE   NEW   SOUNDS 

Continued  from  page  9 

simply,  he's  an  album-maker,  not  a 
single  record  maker.  He  can  experi- 
ment, due  to  the  fact  that,  if  his  repu- 
tation and  sales  value  are  strong,  he  is 
presold.  Of  course,  huge  success  can 
sometimes  kill  the  chances  of  opening 
new  avenues  of  expression. 

Another  large  trend  seems  to  be  the 
"Nashville  sound."  Many  artists  have 
been  flying  to  Nashville  to  make  their 
single  efforts.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
Elvis,  the  Everly  Brothers  and  Brenda 
Lee  make  all  their  records  there  (to 
say  nothing  of  Patti  Page,  Clyde  Mc- 
Phatter,  Damita  Jo  and  Brook  Ben- 
ton ) ,  the  reason  for  Nashville,  I  believe, 
is  that  rock  'n'  roll  and  country-and- 
Western  have  found  a  denominator  and 
have  blended.  Evidence  of  each  is  ap- 
parent on  the  other's  shining  examples. 
There  is  now  growing  a  new  style,  an 
individual  attitude,  which  will  one  day 
no  longer  be  a  middle  ground.  For  the 
present  it's  called  "the  Nashville  sound." 
Geographically,  the  reason  for  it  being 
"Nashville"  is  simply  that,  in  that  fair 
city,  reside  musicians  who  have  ab- 
sorbed two  styles  and  can  marry  them 
without  it  becoming  a  disconcerting  mo- 
rass. These  players,  who  do  ninety 
percent  of  the  accompanying,  also  have 
the  capabilities  to  improvise  arrange- 
ments, in  the  same  sense  as  gypsy  musi- 
cians in  Europe  and  our  own  jazz 
players.  To  those  watching  the  music 
scene,  this  amalgamation  has  been  in 
the  coming  since  the  world  started 
shrinking  after  World  War  II. 

Another  thing  that  appears  to  be 
a  trend  is  the  large  album.  This,  too. 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  natural  sequence 
of  events.  The  recording  industry  just 
now  begins  to  leave  its  infancy  behind. 
It's  older  and  broader  in  its  backlog. 
Subsequently,  Decca,  for  instance,  can 
put  out  a  Crosby  package  with  numer- 
ous L.P.s  and  cover  twenty-five  years 
of  Crosby's  career.  Yes,  soon,  as  with 
other  developed  mediums  of  expression, 
you  will  find  the  historic  element  in 
L.P.  packages.  I  cheer  it.  I  think  that 
it  opens  the  door  to  possibly  the  best 
way,  with  the  exception  of  the  film  art. 
to  look  back  and  absorb  the  past. 
Through  this  medium,  it  can  remain  a 
vital  expression.  A  living  one.  All  in  all, 
a  marvelous  achievement  and  one  that 
cannot  be  developed  or  extended 
enough.  — Till  next  month. 


A  New  York  man,  caught  unawares  in  the  subicay  by  "Candid  Camera,"  has  given  his 
candid  opinion  of  the  show  by  hurling  a  $100,000  damage  suit  against  all  concerned. 
Here  is  the  evidence  the  court  will  hear.  Read  both  sides, and  judge  for  yourself. 


Perhaps  you  remember  the  show. 
The  plaintiffs,  Richard  and  Pauline 
Marshall,  will  never  forget  it.  The 
scene  opened  inside  an  IRT  subway 
train.  On  your  TV  screen,  you  saw 
a  crowded  (Continued  on  page  63) 


CBS,  Arthur  Godfrey  (the  show's 
original  emcee)  and  Allen  Funt  (its 
creator)  deny  all  charges  and  allega- 
tions that  relate  to  the  "doctoring" 
or  "rigging"  of  "Candid  Camera." 
The  fourth  (Continued  on  page  64) 


What  I  Want  for  My  Wife. 


"My  marriage  will  not  be  like 
my  parents'  marriage  .  .  ." 

These  words  were  spoken 
openly  by  Dick  Chamberlain, 
and  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
wasn't  complaining.  He  doesn't 
find  anything  wrong  with  the 
way  his  mother  and  father  led 
their  lives — for  them. 

But  it's  not  for  him. 

Dick  was  leveling  on  a  sub- 
ject near  and  dear  to  his  heart, 
for  he  is  now  closer  than  ever 
to  marriage.  He  admitted  that. 

And  the  lucky  girl  is  Clara 
Ray,  who  has  been  Dick's  best 
girl  for  more  than  two  years. 

I  asked  Dick  how  close  to 
marriage  he  really  was. 

"I  don't  want  to  answer  that 
question  just  yet,"  Dick  said. 
"I'll  answer  it  before  you  go, 
but  first  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  mar- 
riage. That's  what  you  asked  me 
in  the  first  place,  isn't  it?" 

Dick  was  right.  I  had  seen 
him  making  friends  with  a  little 
boy  in  the  park — and  this  had 
set  us  both  thinking.  There  must 
have  been  something  about  that 
child  which  reminded  Dick  of 


his  past — and  his  future.  Some- 
thing that  set  Dick  to  talking 
more  frankly  than  ever  before. 

"To  begin  with,"  he  said, 
"any  person  who  thinks  of  get- 
ting married  must  be  able  to 
analyze  himself  honestly  and 
ask:  'Am  I  ready  for  it?' 

"You've  got  to  have  a  little 
stable  spot  within  yourself 
which  is  always  there,  always 
to  be  counted  on.  Just  as  you 
can  count  on  it  when  you  pound 
your  fist  on  a  coffee  table.  It's 
solid  wood.  It's  there.  It's 
real." 

Dick  paused.  This  was  impor- 
tant to  him.  "Am  I  getting 
through  to  you?"  he  asked  in 
a  half-puzzled  tone. 

"I'm  with  you,"  I  assured 
him. 

"Okay,"  Dick  continued  with 
relief.  "Let  me  say  that  mar- 
riage is  a  responsibility.  That's 
not  a  new  thought,  but  it  doesn't 
hurt  to  remember  it.  Too  many 
husbands  and  wives  don't  real- 
ize their  obligations — they  don't 
realize  them  before  they've 
taken  the  step,  and  they  don't 
realize  (Continued  on  page  85) 


What  I  Want  for  My  Son. 
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Dick  and  Clara  Ray  haven't 
set  a  ddte  yet,  but  a  chance 
meeting  with  a  little  boy  in 
the  park  may  bring  it  closer. 
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This  is  how  it  used  to  he  ivhei 
Desi -and  Lucy  were  married . . 
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Hut  now  there's  a  new  husband, 
£«ry  Morton,  in  the  picture... 


y 


In  center  stage  was  Lucv 
Ball,  clowning  for  her  new 
TV  show.  She  had  never 
looked  better  or  been 
funnier.  But  two  men, 
watching  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  set,  practi- 
cally stole  the  scene  from 
her.  At  one  side  was 
Gary  Morton,  her  present 
husband  —  laughing.  At 
the  other  was  Desi  Arnaz, 
her  past  husband — and  he 
was  not  laughing.  Of 
course,  Desi  could  alibi 

(Continued  on  page  68,) 


She  Cant  Escape 
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VINCE  EDWARDS 
AND  THOSE 


No  one  can  talk  him  out  of  it.  Vince  Edwards  is  laying  his  life  on 
the  line.  The  place:  the  lush  Riviera  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  "I'm  taking 
the  biggest  gamble  of  my  life,"  he  told  us,  "and  I  don't  mean  the 
tables  or  the  slot  machines  going  full  blast  in  the  casino!"  Of  course, 
it's  no  news  that  Vince  has  always  liked  a  fair  risk,  that  he  has  on 
occasion  played  the  ponies.  But  this  time  it's  different;  this  time  there's 
much  more  at  stake  for  him  than  a  cash  jackpot.  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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continued 

Vince  will  climb  up  on  that  famous 
stage,  open  his  mouth  and  sing.  It 
sounds  simple,  and  it  would've  been 
before  "Ben  Casey."  It  isn't  now. 

"I  know  I  have  a  lot  to  lose  if  this 
thing  goes  sour,"  he  said.  "It's 
taken  me  many  hard,  bitter  years  to 
make  it  as  a  TV  star.  I'd  hate  to 
see  all  I've  gained  this  past  year, 
especially  the  respect  of  the  public, 
go  down  the  drain  because  I  didn't 
measure  up.  Let's  face  it,  this  Riviera 
stage  has  seen  some  of  the  greatest 
talent  in  the  world." 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  in 
recent  months  that  Vince  has  risked  his 
hard-won  fame  and  fortune.  With 
"Ben  Casey"  leading  the  popularity 
polls,  he  had  still  insisted  on  taking 
time  off  to  do  a  movie  in  Europe. 
Against  the  advice  of  cooler,  more 
cautious  heads,  he  flew  to  Italy  to 
play  a  starring  role  in  "The  Victors." 

Advance  word  is  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  film,  the  gamble  has  paid  off. 
According  to  producer  Carl  Foreman: 
"Vince's  fans  may  not  recognize  the 
image  of  their  favorite  doctor  in  the 
role  he  plays,  but  a  new  image  will  be 
created,  perhaps  even  a  more 
important  one  in  the  sense  of  his 
theatrical  career.  Edwards  has  proved 
himself  as  a  dramatic  star." 

Having  proved  himself  twice  over, 
Vince  might  have  decided  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  But  he  couldn't.  For 
Vince,  there  was  a  compelling  reason 
to  risk  it  all  again  by  facing  a  live 
and  tough  audience  in  one  of  the 
best-known  hotels  in  the  country. 

To  a  friend  he  wrote:  "I  had  trouble 
making  up  my  mind  about  going 
to  Las  Vegas.  It  sounded  risky.  Then 
one  night  in  Rome,  I  needed  to  . 
think.  I  took  a  walk  up  the  Palatine 
Hill  and  then  to  the  Colosseum. 
Sherry  was  far  away  in  California  and 
I  had  no  one  to  talk  things  over 
with.  I  looked   (Continued  on  page  73) 


In  Italy . . .  alone . . .  without 
Sherry ..  .Vince  knew  he  could 
never  back  out.  He  had 
to  gamble  with  his  own  life! 
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Why    w£is    Ixe   hiding' 


"rom    what?     W*irom    wVkoni 


Gardner  McKay  had  walked  out  of  Hollywood — perhaps  "run"  is  a  better  word — without  leaving  so  much  as  a  for- 
warding address.  He  had  disappeared,  too,  out  of  the  lives  of  all  but  a  few  close  friends — you  could  probably  count 
them  on  one  hand  and  still  have  fingers  left  over.  But  when  a  man  like  Gard  disappears,  there  are  bound  to  be  ques- 
tions. The  answers  came  to  us  in  a  letter  postmarked  Paramaribo,  Surinam — port  of  entry  to  one  of  the  wilder  and 
more  uncivilized  sections  of  South  America.  As  Gard  explained,  when  he  paused  there  long  enough  to  write,  "I've  re- 
turned to  civilization  for  a  while."  He  had  grown  a  beard  and  he  enclosed  a  picture  of  his  new  gone-native  look.  "Next 
Wednesday,"  he  continued,  "I  go  back  into  the  jungle  for  ten  days.  I'll  be  with  a  Bush  Negro  and  an  Amerindian — 
good  company  for  the  hostile  areas.  We  were  four  days  on  the  Maronijne  River,  which  seems  to  be  wider  than  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Wide,  flat,  mysterious.  And  the  jungle  .  .  .  the  eagres  and  piranhas  .  .  .  Bush  Negroes  who  are  descended 
from  escaped  slaves.  .  .  .  The  Amerindians  are  wonders — I  saw  one  stand  in  fire  for  thirty  seconds!  .  .  .  I'm  going  back 

tonight  .  .  .  this  time  I  want  to  reach  the  Amazon  ...  I  shot  some  film 
here — Surinam  and  a  couple  of  experiences  such  as  a  wild  boar  hunt 
and  catching  piranhas  (fish).  We're  leaving  at  2200  hours  by  boat  and 
will  go  from  the  Surinam  River  to  the  Coesewejne  to  the  Coppenaime  (?) 
to  the  Tibiti  River.  I  love  the  jungle.  Sleeping  at 
night  (Brazilian  hangmat  with  mosquito  net  so  thick 
you  can  hardly  see  through  it)    and  hearing  the 
sounds  is  thrilling.  There  are  boa  constrictors,  and 


fB  I    have    seen    them    and 

^^  they  don't  want  to  make 

trouble.  But  if  you  cross 
the  path  of  an  animal 
while  he's  hunting,  you're  on  your  own!  There  are  tapirs,  wild  boar,  deer,  jaguars  and  plenty  of  monkeys  and  parrots. 
I've  never  been  closer  to  animals  than  I  am  here.  I  want  to  tell  you  more  but  can  only  give  you  vague  impressions — 
the  river,  big  ...  the  trees  high  and  spreading  ...  the  people  good  ...  the  air  can  be  fine  and  dry,  and  then  again 
humid.  I'll  try  to  shoot  a  pakira,  which  is  the  best  pork  around.  .  .  .  It's  nearly  nine  and  I'm  off  on  a  beautiful  night 
of  river  travel,  followed  by  several  days  of  wandering  in  untouched,  deep,  fantastic  country.  .  .  .  All  my  love  to  you 
and  to  the  dog  (Pussycat).  Gard."  It's  strange  .  .  .  Gard's  letter  was  like  a  promise  kept.  When  he  was  filming 
"Adventures  in  Paradise,"  he  was  always  saying  that  one  day  he  would  do  this — take  off  for  parts  unknown  and  un- 
tamed. But  with  a  career  like  he  had  going — in  high-gear — nobody  had  thought  he  would  really  do  it,  perhaps  not 
even  those  of  us  who  thought  we  knew  him  best.  Gard  never  hid  the  fact  that  he  felt  there  were  serpents  in  Hollywood, 
that  the  pace  people  lived  at,  the  compromises  they  had  to  make,  the  fronts  they  thought  they  had  to  put  up,  spoiled 
this  "paradise."  Yet  it's,  too  easy  to  blame  Hollywood  for  too  much.  There  was  another  reason  Gard  had  walked  out 
of  the  town  and  into  the  jungle.  And  that  was  himself.  Not  yet  thirty,  Gard  has  had  a  crowded  life — as  a  writer,  a 
painter,  a  professional  photographer  and,  last  of  all,  an  actor.  Perhaps  he  has  been  so  busy  doing,  he  hasn't  had 
the  time  he  needs  for  simply  being.  And  perhaps  only  the  deepest  jungle  was  big  enough  and  lonely  enough  to  give  a 
man  like  Gard  the  protective  cover  he  needed  while  he  hid  from  his  own  false  selves  and  worked  at  discovering  who  he 
really  was.  .  .  .  We  found  Gardner  McKay  ...  we  can  only  hope  that  his  own  search  for  himself  has  the  same  happy 
ending.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  his  latest  letter,  we  think  it  has.  Gard  says  he's  coming  home!  The  End 
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Perhaps  the  hardest  pain  to  bear  is  not  our  own  but  that  of  the  ones  we 
love.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  been  living  with  this  for  a  year  now,  ever 
since  that  awful  Tuesday  when,  like  a  giant  oak  crashing  down,  Joe  Ken- 
nedy fell  ill.  For  Jackie,  it  was  a  heartbreak  many  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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Out  in  the  rain — with  Teddy  Randazzo. 


THE 


YOU 
CAN'T 


Left  and  above:  Connie,  Mark  Damon. 


Exclusive!  From  Connie  Francis'  new  book  .  .  .  for  every  heart 
that  ever  questioned  its  choice— or  wondered  where  the  thrill 
has  gone.  Whether  you're  married,  engaged— or  just  looking— 
Connie's  tests  reveal  some  surprising  answers.  See  next  page! 
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Do  You  Respect  Each  Other  Enough?  This 
doesn't  mean  hero  worship.  This  doesn't  mean 
you're  impressed  with  each  other's  looks  or  talent 
or  anything  superficial  or  material.  It  means  you 
respect  each  other  as  human  beings.  ...  In  order 
to  build  that  lasting  love  we  all  want,  two  people 
must  respect  each  other's  feelings,  intelligence  and 
ideals.  Without  respect,  you  have  nothing.  With 
it,  a  wife  can  make  her  husband  happy — and  it 
works  both  ways.  .  .  .  This  doesn't  mean  that  you 
wear  perpetual  rose-colored  glasses  when  you 
look  at  each  other,  or  that  you  tell  each  other 
things  that  aren't  true,  or  that  you  build  one  an- 
other up  into  something  you're  not.  .  .  .  How- 
can  you  tell  when  there's  enough  respect?  You 
might  give  yourself  this  little  yes-or-no  quiz:    1. 

Are  you  interested  in  each  other's  interests? 

2.  Do  you  like  to  hear  him  talk? 3.  Do  you 

ask  each  other's  opinion  in  practical  matters,  such 
as  what  movie  to  see,  whether  to  get  a  pizza  or  a 

hamburger  afterward,  etc.? 4.  Do  you  think 

he's  at  least  as  smart  as  you? 5.  Do  you  have 

faith  in  his  abilities  to  find  work  that  will  satisfy 
him  and  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  his  wife 

and  children? 6.  After  dating  several  nights 

a  week  for  a  year,  can  you  still  find  something  new 

to  talk  about?  Something  to  do  besides  neck? 

7.  Do  you  trust  each  other's  judgment? 8. 

Does  he  try  to  change  your  mind  in  matters  of 

morals? 9.  Do   either  of  you  lose   interest 

quickly  in  what  the  other's  saying? 10.  Is  it 

easier  to  fib  to  each  other  than  tell  the  truth? 
(You  can  check  your  answers  at  the  end!) 


Can  You  Accept  Each  Other?  You  can,  if  you 
never  think  of  marrying  a  boy  with  the  idea  of 
changing  him.  Sometimes  you  hear  people  say, 
"You  know,  he's  completely  changed  since  he  met 
her!"  I  say  there's  no  such  thing.  Your  basic  per- 
sonality, your  major  likes  and  dislikes  are  formed 
during  childhood.  You  can  change  for  a  person 
you  love  only  in  small,  unimportant  ways.  .  .  . 
Falling  in  love  has  been  called  everything  from 
pure  bliss  to  a  state  akin  to  neurosis,  and  when 
we're  in  love,  we're  willing  to  blind  ourselves  to 
each  other's  faults  for  the  duration.  .  .  .  Everybody 
who  stays  in  love  deeply  enough  to  get  married 
does  this  to  a  certain  extent.  You  like  certain 
qualities  about  your  loved  one  enough  to  minimize 
his  faults,  thinking,  "Well,  I  don't  like  the  way  he 
rushes  through  dinner,  but  I  guess  that's  a  pretty 
small  fault."  ...  If  people  didn't  do  this,  they  prob- 
ably wouldn't  get  married  in  the  first  place.  But, 
if  you  blind  yourself  to  basic  problems  or  dislike 
qualities  or  habits  that  are  rooted  in  the  other's 
personality,  these  are  things  that  can  gnaw  away 
at  your  marriage  later.  .  .  .  The  test  is  this:  Can 
you  see  him  as  he  really  is,  then  accept  him  for 
it?  Don't  be  in  for  a  rude  awakening  after  mar- 
riage. Don't  think  the  little  things  you  try  to  con- 
vince yourself  don't  matter  now  will  disappear. 
They  won't.  Only  the  smallest  things  can  change — 
if  he  loves  you  enough  to  take  the  trouble.  ...  If 
you  don't  accept  each  other's  odd  little  ways  or 
personal  foibles  at  the  start,  you  certainly  won't 
be  able  to  afterward,  when  practical,  everyday 
problems  force  you  to  be  more  practical  every  day! 


love 


Do  You  Feel  Right  Together?  It's  been  said  that 
"when  you're  in  love,  the  ugliest  places  become 
beautiful."  I  believe  that,  too.  A  place — whether 
it's  a  house  or  a  room  or  a  mansion — isn't  impor- 
tant in  itself.  Neither  are  the  circumstances,  or  the 
situation — wealth  or  poverty,  glamour  or  plain- 
ness. What  counts  is  the  person  you  share  that 
room  or  house  or  mansion  with.  I  have  some  won- 
derful memories  of  places  I  used  to  think  were 
ugly  when  I  first  saw  them,  but  when  I  was  in 
love  they  seemed  to  have  a  new  and  lovely  aura. 
.  .  .  It's  not  enough  to  respect  each  other,  though 
that's  the  cornerstone.  It's  not  enough  to  accept 
each  other — because  you  must  do  that  with  friends, 
family,  and  anyone  in  fife  you  expect  to  know  and 
get  along  with.  But  with  the  man  you  love,  there 
has  to  be  the  feeling  of  being  right  together,  at 
home  together,  in  any  circumstances.  ...  At  a 
party,  with  friends  or  strangers,  alone  with  each 
other  for  one  hour  or  ten — you've  got  to  feel  com- 
fortable and  at  ease  together.  You  can  be  yourself 
.  .  .  you're  not  afraid  to  let  him  know  you're  not 
sophisticated  or  witty  all  the  time  .  .  .  you  can  talk 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  just  read  without  having 
to  go  check  your  hair  in  the  mirror  every  five 
minutes  .  .  .  you  can  wear  pin-curls  or  go  without 
lipstick.  But  this  doesn't  mean  that  you  become 
careless,  either  about  your  person  or  the  things 
you  say.  .  .  .  Feeling  at  home  and  right  with  a 
boy  is  very  much  like  feeling  at  home  and  right 
with  your  own  family,  except  for  the  aura  that 
turns  plainness  into  beauty.  .  .  .  That  aura  makes 
the  difference.  And  the  difference  is  being  in  love. 


Do  You  Bring  Out  Extras  in  Each  Other?  When 
you're  with  a  boy  you  love,  you'll  never  have 
talked  so  much  about  yourself  before,  or  listened 
so  hard!  You'll  admit  things  you  never  told  any- 
body about  yourself — incidents  that  made  you  se- 
cretly happy  or  miserable,  personal  traits  that 
you're  unsure  of  or  ashamed  about.  And  you'll 
never  discover  so  much  about  yourself — so  many 
surprising,  wonderful  discoveries  that  you  both 
make  together.  .  .  .  What  happens  is  that  you  bring 
out  something  extra  in  each  other — new  dimen- 
sions. The  relationship  doesn't  set  like  a  gelatine; 
it  remains  fluid  and  dynamic,  like  sparkling  water. 
If  a  love  has  only  one  or  two  dimensions,  it's  not 
going  to  remain  fluid  very  long.  To  keep  that 
sparkling  quality,  you  have  to  be  a  combination  of 
things  to  him  and  he  has  to  be  many  things  to  you. 
You  have  to  preserve  some  of  that  first  excitement 
together.  .  .  .  The  most  successful  relationships  are 
the  ones  in  which  we  can  be  many  people — or 
perhaps  more  completely  ourselves — to  someone 
else.  When  two  people  can  satisfy  many  needs  for 
each  other,  they  can  preserve  variety  and  excite- 
ment in  their  relationship  and  keep  their  marriage 
dynamic.  When  they  share  many  things  they  both 
enjoy,  they  just  naturally  have  more  things  to  do 
and  say  together.  .  .  .  The  difference  is  that  you 
can  go  out  with  a  dozen  other  people  and  things 
they  say  don't  seem  really  important.  But  with 
the  person  you  love,  everything  becomes  important 
— everything  you  see  and  think  and  feel.  And  you 
see  and  think  and  feel  much  more  because  you 
share  with  each  other.    (Continued  on  page  76) 
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DEATH 


Bruce  Dern 
and 

Diane  Ladd 

were  just 

finding  out 

how  good  life 

could  be. 
Then  tragedy- 
cruel  and  meaningless 

-turned  it 
all  to  ashes 


Life  was  good,  Bruce  Dern  thought 
•  as  he  glanced  around  the  Arena. 
It  was  a  cool,  clear  evening.  Just 
right  for  a  track  meet.  A  former  ace 
half-miler  himself,  Bruce  enjoyed  a 
good  meet.  And  good  company. 

His  companion  tonight  was  Leslie 
Stevens.  Good  company  indeed — and 
also  the  writer-producer  who  was 
giving  Bruce  a  featured  role  in  the 
television  series,  "Stoney  Burke." 

And  that  was  best  of  all.  At  last, 
things  were  breaking  right  for  the 
acting  Derns.  Bruce  with  a  regular 
TV  assignment  .  .  .  Diane  Ladd,  his 
blonde,  brown-eyed  wife,  just  start- 
ing to  meet  the  top  producers — may- 
be guesting  soon  on  "The  Untouch- 
ables." In  fact,  she  was  out  with 
Walter  Winchell  himself,  right  now. 

Bruce  grinned.  Winchell — who'd 
known  Diane  since  she  was  a  child — 
had  taken  her  to  the  Dodger  game. 
Not  that  Diane  cared  a  hoot  about 
baseball!  But  she'd  be  sitting  in  Wal- 
ter O'Malley's  box  and  meeting  pro- 
ducer Mervyn  LeRoy.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  Bruce  was  aware  of  an 
insistent  tug  on  his  sleeve. 

He  turned  and  saw  a  policeman. 

"Is  your  name  Bruce  Dern?" 

Bruce  nodded  amiably.  But  his 
half-smile  faded,  as  the  policeman 
continued:  "Been  searching  for  you. 
Please    come    outside.    Emergency!" 


Outside,  the  first  cold  sweat  of  ap- 
prehension turned  to  icy  prickles  of 
fear,  as  he  answered  yes  to  further 
questions:  "You  live  in  North  Holly- 
wood? 

"You  have  a  baby  daughter?" 

Diane  Jr.,  he  thought.  Oh,  God, 
don't  let  it  be  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  our  baby.  . .  . 

He  hardly  heard  the  policeman's 
words:  "Got  a  call  from  the  police 
station.  Accident  at  home."  He  was 
beyond  hearing,  or  seeing,  in  the  blur 
of  fast  driving  that  followed. 

At  last,  they  were  home.  Only,  it 
didn't  look  like  home.  Policemen  and 
doctors  everywhere.  Oxygen  tanks. 
Strange  machines.  And,  somewhere  in 
the  background,  the  Derns'  maid 
weeping  hysterically. 

For  Dern  himself,  there  was  only 
a  dreadful  silence  all  around  him. 
Just  one  incredible  fact  echoing  in 
the  empty  chambers  of  his  mind. 

Baby  Diane  was  dead. 

Eighteen  months  old — and  dead. 

It  wasn't  until  later  that,  bit  by  bit, 
the  grim  irony  of  it  all  emerged. 
While  the  maid  was  answering  the 
phone — taking  a  message  about  a  job 
for  Diane  Sr.! — the  baby  had  slipped 
out  of  the  house  and  run  eagerly  to- 
ward the  forbidden,  fenced-in  pool. 
Somehow,  the  active  little  mite  had 
managed  to  push  the  gate  open.  Had 
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scampered  gaily  toward  the  bright, 
shining  water.  .  ,  . 

All  attempts  to  revive  the  small, 
limp  body  had  failed. 

And  now  his  wifd  was  phoning 
from  the  Stadium.  The  police  had 
reached  her,  too.  Though  she  couldn't 
believe  the  word  they  brought,  she 
had  screamed  and  collapsed.  While 
she  was  being  revived,  Mervyn  Le- 
Roy  had  run  out  to  find  Winchell, 
who  was  wiring  items  to  New  York 
for  his  column. 

The  heartbreaking  task  of  confir- 
mation was  up  to  Bruce.  "Yes,  it's 
true,"  he  told  her  gently. 

"Our  baby's  dead." 

And,  as  he  waited  for  Diane  Sr.  to 
come  home,  he  thought  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  bring  them  to  this  mo- 
ment. Not  the  good  times  that  had 
seemed  to  be  just  starting  now,  but 
those  earlier  years  of  heartbreak. 

They  had  wanted  a  child  so  much. 
But  when  Diane  Jr.  actually  arrived, 
it  was  one  of  the  bleakest  Novembers 
of  their  lives.  Bruce  was  studying  at 
the  Actors'  Studio — and  driving  a 
cab  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  eke  out 
a  living  for  them  both. 

When  the  time  came  he  rushed 
Diane  to  the  hospital.  Fifteen  hours 
of  labor!  And  no  progress.  The  doc- 
tors decided  she  wasn't  dilating.  De- 
cided to  operate.  Caesarean  section, 


they  called  it.  Finally — after  what 
seemed  hours  of  agony — the  words: 
"Congratulations!  You  have  a  little 
actress  in  the  family." 

They  had  their  baby.  And  no 
money  to  pay  for  her.  When  the 
usual  six  days  were  up,  Diane  was 
not  permitted  to  check  out  until  the 
hospital  had  been  paid  in  full.  It  took 
three  more  days — with  the  bills  grow- 
ing daily — before  Bruce  was  able  to 
"ransom"  his  wife  and  child. 

Three  days  of  nightmare  he  hated 
to  remember.  His  income  from  taxi- 
driving  simply  wasn't  enough.  And 
there  was  no  one  he  knew  from  whom 
he  could  borrow  what  he  needed.  No 
one  in  New  York,  that  is. 

At  last,  he  had  to  do  what  he'd 
sworn  he  would  never  do. 

He  had  to  phone  his  mother  in  Chi- 
cago and  tell  her  of  his  plight.  And 
his  mother  agreed  to  send  him  a  hun- 
dred dollars — payable  in  thirty  days. 
She  was  that  businesslike.  Or  per- 
haps it  was  her  way  of  reminding 
him  how  angry  she  still  was  at  his 
wanting  to  be  an  actor. 

A  funny  thing,  that.  He  and  Diane 
had  come  from  such  different  back- 
grounds, but  they'd  both  had  to  give 
up  so  much  for  their  careers — and 
their  life  together.  Maybe  he'd  given 
up  more,  in  material  things,  such  as 
money.  But  Diane  had  been  excom- 


municated by  her  church  for  marry- 
ing him — a  divorced  man. 

He'd  been  separated  from  his  first 
wife,  when  Bruce  and  Diane  met 
while  appearing  in  "Orpheus  De- 
scending," off  Broadway.  It  hadn't 
been  easy,  getting  married.  For  either 
of  them.  Not  for  Diane  Elizabeth 
Ladd  (born  Ladner),  a  deeply  re- 
ligious small-town  girl  from  Lumber- 
ton,  Mississippi.  And  not  for  Bruce 
Dern,  scion  of  a  prominent  Chicago 
family,  who  had  to  turn  over  his  en- 
tire inheritance  from  his  father — 
$38,000— to  get  his  divorce. 

That's  how  they  were  married. 
Broke.  Without  a  cent.  But  that's  how 
he'd  been  living,  ever  since  he'd  quit 
college  and  started  acting.  Once  a 
rich  man's  kid.  His  father  a  famous 
lawyer.  His  mother  a  judge's  sister. 
His  grandfather  a  governor  and  a 
member  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
cabinet. 

No  actors  in  the  Dern  family — 
until  Bruce  came  along.  And,  oddly 
enough,  he'd  reached  his  momentous 
decision  while  on  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  track  team.  The  coach 
had  ordered  him  to  shave  his  side- 
burns. Angry  at  this  "infringement" 
of  his  rights,  he'd  quit!  Later,  he  en- 
rolled at  the  American  Foundation  of 
Dramatic  Art  in  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
on  his  way  to  (Continued  on  page  87 ) 
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ARE  YOU  ASKING 

TOO  MUCH  OF 
YOUR  MARRIAGE? 
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Robin  (Nancy  Malone)  wants  the  best  of  two  marriages!  Second  husband 
Alex  Bowden  [Ernest  Graves)  is  the  "strong  father"  she  never  had  .  .  . 


by  ARTHUR  HENLEY 

with 
Dr.  ROBERT  L.WOLK 


It's  a  perfect  marriage — they  need 
each  other."  How  often  you've 
heard  this;  maybe  you've  said  it  your- 
self. But  is  it  true?  Is  a  need  for  each 
other  all  it  takes  to  make  marriage 
work?  Indeed,  isn't  it  possible  that, 
for  some  couples,  marriage  may  be 
just  an  excuse  to  avoid  facing  up  to 
deeper,    personal    problems? 

Such  questions  come  readily  to 
mind,  watching  Robin  Bowden  in 
"The  Guiding  Light,"  as  seen  on  CBS- 
TV  (weekdays  at  12:45  p.m.  est). 
Young  as  she  is,  Robin  has  been  mar- 
ried twice.  Each  time,  she  wed  to  sat- 
isfy an  individual  need.  Each  time, 
she  found  only  unhappiness. 

By  treating  Robin  and  her  hus- 
bands as  real  people  with  real  prob- 
lems, we'll  try  to  explore  some  of  the 
delusions  about  marriage  that  so 
many  people  still  cling  to.  As  usual, 
my  remarks  will  be  in  regular  type, 
with  Dr.  Wolk's  professional  analyses 
in  italics  like  the  following: 


Every  month,  a  doctor  looks  at  TVs  daytime  dramas  and  tells  you  what 


But  first  husband  Mike  Bauer  (Gary  Pillar)  is  "more  romantic" — as  he  proves  to  Julie  Conrad  (Sandy  Smith)  !■ 
Have  Robin  and  Mike  demanded  too  much  .  .  .  and  given  too  little?  Will  they  make  Alex  and  Julie  suffer,  too? 


Marriage  is  never  a  solution  to  per- 
sonal problems  and,  in  fact,  can  serve 
to  intensify  those  problems.  The  cou- 
ple who  marry  for  neurotic  reasons — 
because  they  fear  being  doomed  to 
spinsterhood  or  bachelorhood,  or  be- 
cause all  their  friends  have  married, 
or  because  their  parents  want  them  to 
— will  sooner  or  later  find  their  mar- 
riage turn  to  dust. 

The  best  of  marriages  requires  a 
great  deal  of  personal  adjustment  in 
its  early  period.  One  based  on  other 
things,  rather  than  honest  love,  may 
not  be  able  to  survive  this  stress  and 
strain.  The  hope  that  love  will  grow 
after  marriage  may  soon  prove  to  be 
only  a  delusion. 

If  marriage  could  solve  personal 
problems,  one  out  of  four  wouldn't 
wind  up  in  divorce.  The  experiences 
of  Robin  and  her  first  husband,  Mike, 
prove  this  point  most  effectively. 

Let's  first  consider  Robin,  now  mar- 
ried to  Alex  Bowden — but  previously 


the  bride  of  Mike  Bauer  and  still  in- 
fluenced by  that  romantic  relation- 
ship. Reared  without  a  father,  Robin 
had  been  neglected  while  her  emotion- 
ally disturbed  mother  flitted  about, 
working  and  searching  for  love  her- 
self. When  her  mother  remarried, 
Robin  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  a  real 
home  for  a  short  time. 

Then  her  mother  died.  Fortunately, 
Robin  eventually  found  wise  and  lov- 
ing foster  parents  in  Meta  and  Bruce 
Banning.  But  the  scars  of  her  earlier 
catch-as-catch-can  existence  were  very 
deep.  Family  ties,  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing .  .  .  these  may  have  come  to 
Robin  too  late. 

The  brief  glimpse  Robin  had  of  a 
happy  home  life  may  keep  her  search- 
ing for  more  of  the  same  eternally.  It 
seems  likely  that  she  will  seek  out  a 
father-substitute — to  make  up  for  the 
steady,  stable  father  she  never  had. 
But  anyone  she  marries  is  apt  to  fall 
short  of  her  expectations,  as  substi- 


tutes invariably  do.  The  fact  that  her 
mother's  marriage  brought  her  the 
little  happiness  she  enjoyed  could 
lead  Robin  to  follow  the  same  pattern 
— to  marry,  not  once  but  twice,  per- 
haps even  more. 

Girls  such  as  Robin  rarely  make 
good  marriages.  They  marry  for  false, 
neurotic  reasons — usually,  security 
not  love — and  if  they  don't  find  what 
they  want  the  first  time  around,  they'll 
try  again  and  again. 

Now  let's  consider  Mike,  a  hand- 
some young  engineer  and  an  old 
friend  of  Robin  through  his  aunt, 
Meta.  Dominated  all  his  life  by  his 
mother,  Mike  didn't  court  Robin — he 
stole  her  away  from  his  best  friend 
under  dramatic  circumstances! 
Though  he  was  shyer  than  his  friend, 
Robin  soon  discovered  that — of  the 
two — Mike  was  the  more  exciting,  the 
more  romantic  .  .  .  the  one  more  apt 
to  fulfill  her  childhood  dreams  of 
"real"  love.    (Please  turn  the  page) 


ou  can  learn  about  yourself  from  them.  This  month-The  Guiding  Light" 
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continued 


Since  Mike's  mother  didn't  approve 
of  Robin,  he  had  to  see  her  secretly. 
And,  since  he  was  so  desperate  for  a 
home  he  could  call  his  own,  he  al- 
lowed Robin  to  talk  him  into  eloping. 
His  friend  became  furious,  engaged 
Mike  in  a  fight — and  met  his  death, 
purely  by  accident.  Mike's  mother, 
who  still  objected  vehemently  to  his 
marriage,  then  played  on  his  feeling 
of  guilt  to  destroy  that  marriage. 

Mike  was  obviously  a  very  con- 
fused, immature  young  man  when  he 
married  Robin.  For  one  thing,  he  had 
to  cut  out  his  best  friend  to  prove  his 
masculinity  to  others,  to  Robin  and 
to  himself.  In  addition,  he  used  mar- 
riage to  rebel  against  his  mother's 
domination.  No  doubt,  he  was  able 
to  do  this  only  with  the  help  of  Robin. 

Marrying  Robin  was  a  sign  of 
weakness,  not  strength.  He  went 
about  it  sneakily,  and  seemingly  with- 
out real  convictions  about  his  love 
for  her.  Add  to  this  his  feeling  of 
guilt,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  Mike 
won't  find  the  courage  to  shake  off 
his  mother's  influence.  The  marriage 
is  doomed — as  are  all  such  marriages, 
entered  into  under  false  pretenses. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  their  mar- 
riage to  go  to  pieces.  A  determined 
woman  like  Mike's  mother  didn't  find 
it  too  difficult  to  bring  about  an  an- 
nulment. Meanwhile,  Robin  herself 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  she'd 
married — not  a  strong,  gallant  knight 
in  shining  armor — but  a  weak,  con- 
fused, rebellious  son. 

Though  Mike  felt  he  really  did 
love  Robin — and  pleaded  with  her  to 
wait  while  he  went  off  by  himself  to 
try  to  gain  perspective  and  maturity 
— she  took  this  only  as  an  outright 
rejection. and  soon  became  involved 
with  another  man:  Fortyish,  good- 
looking  Alex  Bowden,  who  was  as 
sophisticated  as  he  was  wealthy. 

Robin  adored  Alex's  little  atten- 
tions, his  lavish  gifts  and  awesome 
maturity.  He  became  a  kind  of  pro- 
tector to  her — the  "knight  in  shin- 
ing armor"  she  had  hoped  Mike 
would  be. 

The  marriage  of  Mike  and  Robin 
just  couldn't  last.  Two  such  immature, 
neurotic,  frightened  young  people  as 
these  are  unable  to  offer  the  emo- 
tional support  each  requires. 

Robin  saw  Mike  only  as  she  wanted 
him  to  be,  not  as  he  was.  The  slight- 
est deviation  from  this  image  would 
be  enough  to  make  her  feel  rejected. 
His  decision  to  leave  her  for  a  while 
could  only  spell  total  rejection  to 
someone  so  insecure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older,  more 
42      worldly-wise  Alex  would  appear  as  an 


ideal  "father-substitute"  to  her.  But 
a  father-substitute  does  not  make  a 
husband.  Chances  are,  too,  that  Alex 
was  not  as  strong  as  he  appeared  to 
Robin — for  he  courted  her  as  an  ob- 
viously dependent  woman  who  made 
him  feel  superior  and  dominant. 

All  three  married,  not  because  of 
love,  but  to  meet  their  own  neurotic 
needs.  Each  has  used  the  other.  Robin 
is  only  repeating  the  same  mistake 
in  her  relationship  with  Alex.  All 
she  will  succeed  in  doing  is  to  prove 
that  you  cannot  use  marriage  to  side- 
step personal  problems.  The  problems 
will  remain  .  .  .  but  the  marriage  will 
disintegrate. 

Although  Alex  had  once  been 
charmed  by  Robin's  dependent  at- 
titude, time  dulled  its  shine  and  he 
now  demanded  more.  When  he  finally 
rebelled  against  her  behaving  as  a 
"child  bride,"  instead  of  a  grown-up 
wife,  Robin  became  frightened. 

Mike's  sudden  re-appearance — and 
his  manipulations  to  see  Robin  again 
— complicated  matters.  Obviously, 
neither  had  put  the  other  out  of  their 
hearts  completely  and  for  all  time. 

This  situation  aroused  intense  jeal- 
ousy in  Alex,  and  he  developed  a 
painful  ulcer.  Nothing  could  convince 
him  that  his  jealousy  was  unfounded 
and  his  wife  wasn't  actually  eager  to 
return  to  her  old  love. 

Alex  was  bound  to  rebel — because 
the  reasons  for  his  marriage  were 
neurotic.  Now  he  discovered  he 
couldn't  satisfy  Robin  and  she  couldn't 
satisfy  him.  Because  he  "internalized" 
his  frustration  and  anger,  his  jealousy 
of  Mike  and  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self brought  on  an  ulcer. 

Robin  exhibits  her  immaturity  by 
wanting  it  all:  Alex's  love  and  adora- 
tion, plus  Mike's  attentions  and  af- 
fection. She  doesn't  realize  Mike  is 
using  her  for  his  own  selfish  purposes. 
Actually,  he  makes  fewer  demands  on 
her  than  Alex  does — because  he  is 
attracted  to  the  very  weakness  and  im- 
maturity from  which  Alex  expects  her 
to  "grow  up." 

Robins  marriage  at  last  reaches 
that  point  where  decisions  have  to  be 
made.  Alex  demands  a  showdown,  al- 
though his  earlier  jealousy  has  been 
replaced  by  mere  curiosity  as  to 
whether  she  truly  loves  him. 

Mike — who's  been  waiting  on  the 
sidelines  "to  pick  up  the  pieces,"  for 
reasons  he  himself  doesn't  quite  com- 
prehend— has  begun  to  care  less  and 
less  about  Robin  and  about  his  moth- 
er's concern.  He  moves  into  a  bache- 
lor apartment  and  begins  dating  a 
girl  named  Julie  Conrad. 

Suddenly,  the  roof  all  but  caves  in 


on  Robin.  Her  husband's  ex-wife 
enters  the  picture  and — although  Alex 
no  longer  has  any  feeling  for  her — 
even  his  impersonal  interest  arouses 
Robin's  antagonism.  Now  that  her 
own  sense  of  security  has  been  threat- 
ened, she  becomes  the  jealous  one. 
She  begs  Alex  to  take  her  away  on  a 
vacation,  to  give  her  a  child  ...  to 
help  "save"  their  marriage. 

But  he  refuses  to  do  either. 

Robin  is  still  using  marriage  as  a 
"crutch."  She  clings  to  false  delusions 
in  believing  that  such  measures  will 
save  a  marriage.  Neither  will.  A  va- 
cation will  only  delay  the  day  of 
judgment  until  they  return  to  their 
normal  pattern  of  life.  A  baby  will 
probably  make  the  situation  worse, 
creating  a  new  responsibility  which 
will  make  them  both  feel  trapped  and 
resentful  .  .  .  and  bring  nothing  but 
misery  to  the  real  victim:  The  child. 

Robin  has  become  jealous,  not  be- 
cause she  is  so  much  in  love  with 
Alex,  but  because  she  still  reacts  as 
a  little  girl.  She's  afraid  that  she  is 
losing  her  "father"! 

Although  Mike  has  shown  some 
semblance  of  maturity  in  breaking 
away  from  his  mother  and  taking  an 
apartment,  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
how  sincere  his  motives  are.  He  is 
apparently  toying  with  the  affections 
of  both  Robin  and  Julie.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  speculate  that,  through 
Julie,  Mike  is  hopeful  of  hurting — 
not  his  mother,  this  time — but  his 
ex-wife  .  .  .  in  a  continuing  rebellion 
against  women  in  general. 

Love — the  real  and  the  false — are 
used  interchangeably  by  Robin,  Mike 
and  Alex.  This  can  only  lead  to  dis- 
appointment and  despair.  Few,  if  any, 
marriages  can  survive  such  false  re- 
lationships .  .  .  even  on  TV. 

Robin,  Mike  and  Alex  are  far  from 
unique.  Their  counterparts  exist  in 
real  life.  Countless  marriages  are 
based  on  foundations  just  as  flimsy. 
Countless  couples  never  grow  up  in 
time  to  breathe  new  life  into  such 
neurotic  alliances.  And  countless  well- 
meaning  relatives  and  friends  con- 
tribute their  two-cents'  worth,  only  to 
make  the  situation  worse. 

On  TV,  Robiri  and  Mike  may  be 
able  to  get  away  with  the  mistake  of 
asking  too  much  of  marriage — and 
giving  too  little.  In  real  life,  it  isn't 
that  easy.  The  remnants  of  a  broken 
marriage  invariably  tag  along  at  our 
heels  to  make  our  future  happiness 
so  much  more  difficult. 

Next  month,  we'll  take  on  another 
of  your  favorite  daytime  dramas  and 
try  to  make  its  stories  meaningful  to 
you  in  terms  of  your  own  life. 
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If  your  face  has  you  puzzled  ...  if  you  can't  do  a  thing  with  your 
eyes  or  nose  or  mouth,  this  jigsaw  is  the  answer  for  you.  It's 
made  of  the  best  features  of  the  most  beautiful  women  on  TV.  (For 
what's  whose,  see  end  of  story.)  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick 
the  pieces  that  fit  your  special  beauty  puzzle.  Then  turn  the  page 
and  let  an  expert  show  you  just  how  beautiful  you  can  really  be! 
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"The  perfect  face?  Why,  that's  a  rarity!"  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Director  of  Makeup  for  the  House  of  Revlon, 
told  us.  "There  are  perfect  features,  though.  Sally 
Ann  Howes  has  a  lovely  mouth,  Mary  Tyler  Moore's 
eyes  are  simply  gorgeous  and  Loretta  Young's  high 
cheekbones  give  her  an  ageless  look  that  can't  be 
equalled.  Naturally,  every  woman  must  make  a  few 
corrections  for  the  better.  It's  all  done  with  makeup ! 
The  whole  point  about  makeup  is  this:  You  create 
the  illusion  of  perfect  features  by  enhancing  all  the 
good  points  and  minimizing  the  faults.  Highlight  and 
shadow  techniques  and  the  use  of  color  are  both 
very  effective." 

Lawrence  demonstrated  on  a  model.  "Always  start 
with  makeup  base,"  he  told  us.  He  dotted  foundation 


exactly  the  same  color  as  the  model's  skin  on  cheeks, 
nose,  forehead  and  chin,  blending  the  color  over  her 
entire  face  and  throat.  "If  the  complexion  is  on  the 
olive-y  side,  I  usually  recommend  a  pinker  base;  for 
ruddy  skin,  a  beigier  shade.  It's  a  matter  of  toning 
down  the  extremes."  Next,  Lawrence  reached  for  a 
second  bottle  of  makeup  base  that  looked  about  two 
shades  lighter.  "You  use  this  to  add  vitality  to  the 
expression."  He  smoothed  this  foundation  over  her 
cheekbones  and  under  her  eyes,  then  added  a  dot 
under  the  outer  curve  of  each  eyebrow  and  blended  it 
skillfully  into  nothing.  "Highlighting  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  eyes,"  he  went  on.  "If  the  chin  or  jaw- 
bone needs  extra  emphasis,  it  too  can  be  highlighted. 
So  can  a  turned-up  nose.  It's  bound  to  look  straighter 
if  a  light  base  is  smoothed  along  the  bridge  and 
blended  gradually  to  nothing  at  the  tip."  Next,  Law- 
rence reached  for  a  makeup  base  about  two  shades 
darker  than  the  model's  skin.  "You  have  to  be  careful 
with  this,"  he  cautioned.  "Too  much  will  look 
smudgy."  He  told  the  model  to  suck  in  her  cheeks, 
then  shadowed  the  hollows.  (See  picture  below.)  Next, 
he  smoothed  a  bit  of  dark  base  along  the  sides  of  her 
nose  and  blended  it  to  the  tip.  "If  her  nose  were  too 
long  or  too  thin,  I  would  have  darkened  the  bridge, 
instead,"  he  added. 

Rouge  was  the  next  step.  Lawrence  dotted  a  pearly 
coral  color  across  the  cheekbone,  smoothing  it  out 
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toward  the  hairline.  "Rouge  is  really  a  highlight,"  he 
explained,  "but  it  must  be  applied  sparingly.  Never 
carry  it  too  close  to  the  nose  or  below  the  earlobe, 
especially  if  the  face  is  thin."  A  light  dusting  of 
powder  was  Lawrence's  finishing  touch  on  the  model's 
complexion.  By  now  all  that  remained  to  remind  us  of 
the  three  makeup  bases  was  the  beautifully  sculpted 
contours  of  her  face.  There  was  not  a  color  line 
in  sight. 

Lawrence  turned  his  attention  next  to  the  model's 
eyes.  He  gathered  eyeshadow — in  both  deep  and 
pastel  tones — mascara,  cake  eyeliner  with  a  brush  and 
eyebrow  pencil.  "I'm  going  to  lift  the  eyebrows  a 
bit,  too,"  he  said,  tweezing  away  several  hairs  that 
marred  the  otherwise  perfect  curve.  "Almost  99% 
of  all  women  need  their  eyebrows  lifted  just  a  fraction 
for  a  younger  appearance."  With  short  strokes  of  a 
very  sharp  pencil  that  matched  the  model's  eyebrows 
exactly,  Lawrence  began  to  fill  in  the  arch.  "It's  im- 
portant for  eyebrows  to  look  natural,"  he  cautioned. 
"Pencil  that's  too  dark  is  harsh  and  overpowering." 
When  he  finished,  the  eyebrows  looked  as  if  they  had 
grown  that  way.  Next,  he  applied  eyeshadow — strok- 
ing pastel  blue  above  the  eyelid,  deeper  blue  on  the 
eyelid  itself.  "The  darker  shadow  minimizes  the 
eyelid  and  makes  the  eye  more  luminous,"  he  ex- 
plained, "while  lighter  shadow  above  the  eye  enlarges 
it."  Lawrence  continued  with  the  eye,  brushing  black 
eyeliner  along  the  base  of  the  lashes  and  extending 
it  beyond  the  outer  corner  with  an  upward  tilt. 
"Choose  eyeliner  that  harmonizes  with  the  complexion 
and  hair,"  he  ruled.  "Brunettes  and  brownettes  with 
dark  skin  often  prefer  black,  while  redheads  and 
blondes  who  want  a  natural  look  usually  like  brown 
eyeliner.  Of  course,  personality  is  important,  too,  in 
deciding  which  color  is  best."  The  eyes  were  really 
beginning  to  look  enormous  now.  After  drawing  in  a 
very  fine  line  along  the  base  of  the  lower  lashes  that 
reached  almost  to  the  outer  corner,  Lawrence  started 
to  brush  on  black  mascara.  "It's  vital  that  the  lashes 
never  get  stuck  together,  so  I  use  two  thin  coats  rather 


than  one  thick  one,"  he  explained.  "If  the  model's 
eyes  were  deeper  set,  I  would  touch  only  the  tips  of 
the  lashes  with  mascara  to  emphasize  them  a  bit." 
I  Compare  the  madeup  eye  and  "naked"  one,  at  left.  I 

Lawrence  assembled  makeup  for  the  mouth  next — a 
lipliner  pencil  in  a  shade  that  looked  rather  like 
auburn  (we  found  out  later  that  it  was),  lipstick 
about  two  shades  lighter  and  much  pinker.  "The  per- 
fect mouth  looks  like  this,"  he  said,  drawing  a  gently 
bowed  upper  lip,  a  lower  lip  that  was  curved  but  not 
too  pouty.  "If  lips  are  less  than  ample,  draw  the  out- 
line just  outside  the  natural  lipline.  If  they're  very 
full,  the  outline  should  fall  just  inside."  He  filled  in 
the  outlines  with  the  lipstick.  (See  finished  perfect 
mouth  below.  I  "I  usually  prefer  light  lipstick,"  he 
said,  "but  of  course  there  are  instances  when  darker 
shades  are  essential." 

The  model  was  completely  made-up  now — her  eyes 
looked  twice  as  big  as  before,  her  mouth  was  perfectly 
shaped  and  softly  colored,  her  complexion  flawlessly 
smooth.  That  perfection  can  be  yours,  too.  All  the 
tricks  Lawrence  used  in  his  salon  you  can  use  at 
home.  You'll  find  it  easier  than  you  think  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  you  ever  dreamed.    — Barbara  Marco 

Did  you  know  the  answers  to  our  puzzle?  1.  Mary 
Tyler  Moore:  2.  Donna  Reed;  3.  Sally  Ann  Howes; 
4.  Betsy  Palmer;  5.  Lucille  Ball;  6.  Loretta  Young. 
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II 


A  message 

from 

Arthur  Godfrey 

to 
Dick  Powell 


Arthur  Godfrey  had  had  dinner  with  Dick  Powell  a 
month  before  the  day  that  Powell,  with  his  wife  June 
Allyson  steadfastly  by  his  side,  revealed  to  the  press 
that  he  had  been  stricken  by  cancer,  the  reporter  re- 
called. Perhaps  at  that  dinner  Dick  might  have  con- 
fided in  Arthur,  told  him  of  his  pain,  his  torment,  his 
fear — for  what  better  man  to  turn  to  than  Godfrey, 
who  himself  had  been  stricken  with  cancer,  who  had 
come  within  a  pulse  beat  of  death  and  who  had 
somehow  managed  to  survive? 

The  reporter  shook  his  head  as  he  watched  the 
rain  beating  against  the  glass-enclosed  airport  wait- 


ing room.  Only  Godfrey  would  be  in  a  position  to  dis- 
close what  had  happened — if  anything — between 
Powell  and  himself  out  there  on  the  Coast;  but  if 
this  heavy  rain  and  blustering  wind  kept  up,  they'd 
close  down  Boston  Airport  and  Arthur,  piloting  his 
own  Convair  up  from  Washington,  would  be  forced 
to  land  some  place  else. 

On  the  off-chance  that  Godfrey  might  still  manage 
to  land  before  the  field  shut  down,  the  reporter  re- 
checked  his  notes  on  Powell.  The  notes  were  terse, 
cold,  a  summary.  Only  Arthur,  through  his  insights, 
through  his  own  experience,  could  bring  them  to  life. 
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Powell's  announcement  that  he  has  cancer: 
Powell,  57,  and  wife  June  Allyson,  37,  invite  news- 
papermen and  photographers  to  their  Beverly  Hills 
home.  "I  always  insist  on  the  truth  because  there  is 
so  much  at  stake,"  he  begins,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  wouldn't  even  be  talking  about  his  illness 
except  that  "all  these  rumors  got  all  over  town.  One 
rumor  had  me  having  a  tremendous  heart  attack." 
Then  calmly  Powell  tells  the  representatives  of  the 
press  that  a  cancerous  malignancy  had  developed 
on  a  gland  on  the  right  of  his  neck  and  another  in  a 
pocket  in  his  chest.  "It's  like  a  wart  on  the  back  of 


my  neck,"  Powell  says,  pointing  to  his  collar.  "Who's 
going  to  get  upset  about  a  thing  like  that?" 

Irony  of  June  Allyson  being  present: 

If  it  hadn't  been  that  during  the  summer  of  1962 
Powell  himself  thought  that  his  wife  was  suffering 
from  cancer  of  the  throat,  June  wouldn't  be  sitting 
next  to  him  at  the  press  conference.  At  that  time, 
June  had  brought  a  $2,500,000  divorce  suit  against 
Dick.  Then,  in  rapid  succession,  June  underwent 
three  major  operations:  two  for  removal  of  nodes  on 
her  vocal  cords  (that's  when  Dick  believed  she  had 
Cancer  of  the  throat,    but,    (Continued   on  page  81) 
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He  just  didn't  like  what  the  town  was 
doing  to  his  family — and  to  him.  Grimly, 
Ernie  Ford  explained:  "When  your  sons 
start  thinking  of  you  as  a  show-business 
personality  rather  than  a  father,  you're 
in  trouble."  And  so — even  though  it 
meant  giving  up  a  top-rated  TV  show — 
Ernie  got  his  wife  and  two  sons  out  of 
Hollywood  last  year.  He  found  a  brand- 
new  ranch  house  set  on  some  fifteen 
acres  of  rolling  hill  country  near  San 
Francisco,  in  a  place  called  the  Portola 
Valley.  It's  four  hundred  miles  from 
Hollywood.  "It  feels  like  three  thou- 
sand," Ernie  says  with  relief.  Although 
he's  on  TV  again — and  on  a  daily  show, 
at  that — he's  arranged  things  so  that  he 
only  has  to  work  three  days  a  week.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  spends  with  Betty  and 
their  boys — Buck  is  twelve  now,  and 
Brion's  nine. 

It's  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  "We've  slowly  become  the  Fords 
again,"  Ernie  said.  "We've  got  enough 
acreage  now  to  raise  cattle,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  Buck  has  a  calf  that  he's 
raising  for  his  project  this  year.  The 
boy  paid  for  it  out  of  his  own  savings, 
and  it's  coming  along  pretty  good."  The 
fatherly  pride  was  evident  as  he  spoke. 
"He  keeps  his  own  books  and  pays  his 
bills,  and  when  he  sells  we'll  see  how  he 
comes  out."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Ernie 
confidently  expected  Buck  to  come  out 
ahead. 

But  then  the  whole  family  has  come 
out  ahead  in   (Continued  on  page  82) 
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They  broke  the  news  quietly.  Dinner  at  the  Lennon  house  was  just  over,  and  Dianne 
Lennon  Gass  nodded  to  her  husband  in  one  of  those  wifely  signals  that  other  people, 
even  family,  never  notice.  Then  Dick  made  the  simple  announcement: 

"DeeDee  and  I  are  going  to  adopt  a  baby." 

Sis  Lennon,  her  eyes  misted  over  with  tears,  was  the  first  to  speak.  "It  will  be  good," 
she  said,  "to  hold  a  baby  again."  Then,  everybody  was  talking  at  once,  hugging  Dianne, 
slapping  Dick's  back,  laughing  happily  at  the  thought  of  the  first  Lennon  grandchild. 
Nobody,  of  course,  even  pretended  to  be  surprised. 

There  was  no  denying  that  DeeDee  and  Dick  would  have  preferred  to  start  their 
family  with  a  child  of  their  own  creation.  But  if  this  hadn't  happened  in  the  first  two  years 
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of  marriage,  then  their  family  and  their  friends  had  pretty  well  accepted  the  fact  that  they 
would  adopt  one.  It  was  only  a  question  of  how  long  they  would  wait. 

When,  finally,  they  came  to  their  decision,  father  Bill  Lennon  couldn't  have  been  more 
proud.  "The  important  thing,"  he  said,  "is  that  they  didn't  sit  around  feeling  sorry  for 
themselves,  because  the  big  event  didn't  happen.  They  are  acting  to  start  their  family  now. 
These  kids  have  so  much  love  in  their  hearts,  they  have  to  share  it  with  a  child." 

Sis  felt  the  same  way.  "It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were  cradling  DeeDee  .in  our 
arms,"  she  said.  "And  now  she's  a  wife  and  soon  she'll  be  cradling  her  own  child.  I'm  so 
happy  .  .  .  and  so  grateful  to  them  both  for  doing  this."  Yet  as  much  as  the  baby  meant  to 
Dianne's  parents,  it  meant  even  more,  in  a  way,  to  her  sisters.  (Continued  on  page  84) 


For  Peggy,  Kathy  and  Janet, 
the  news  had  special  meaning. 
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Who  can  pierce  to  the  depths  of  young  love,  of  young  wedded  love,  and  put  into 
words  the  urgent  marvel  of  that  moment  when  a  husband  and  wife  stare  awestruck  at 
their  first-born?  Who  can  describe  that  compelling  desire  to  see  in  living  flesh  and 
bone  an  image,  so  tiny  and  helpless,  of  themselves  and  their  love? 

Ah,  find  us  a  word  for  that  hope,  that  expectation,  that  prayer. 

Yes,  and  find  us  a  word  for  the  frustration  of  this  hope  .  .  .  this  expectation  .  .  . 
this  prayer.  Two  years,  and  as  yet  no  cry  from  the  little  room  that  Dianne  Lennon 
and  Dick  Gass  had  so  carefully  prepared  as  a  nursery. 

They  had  been  good  years,  and  Dianne  and  Dick  had  been  happy  in  the  discovery 
of  each  other.  And  yet — "Something's  missing,"  Dianne  finally  told  her  husband.  The 
words  came  slowly,  falteringly.  "I  can't  put  it  off  any  longer,"  she  said.  "I  want  to 


WHY  DIANNE  LENNON  IS  ADOPTING  A 


hear  a  baby's  voice  in  our  house.  I  want  it  more  than  anything  in  the  world." 

She  knew  it  was  what  Dick  wanted,  too.  Both  of  them  had  <;orae  from  big  families, 
and  children  meant  as  much  to  Dick  as  to  Dianne.  If  his  answer  did  not  come  quickly, 
if  the  words  did  not  tumble  out,  it  was  only  because  they  were  the  most  important 
words  he  had  said  to  his  wife  since  they  pledged  their  love  before  God. 

"There's  nothing  I  want  more  than  to  get  our  family  started,"  he  told  her.  "I've 
only  been  waiting  for  you  to  say  it  first." 

Dick's  arms  went  around  his  wife  and,  tenderly,  he  kissed  her.  "Sure,  let's  adopt 
a  baby,"  he  said.  "Let's  adopt  two  or  three  .  .  ." 

"We'll  love  them  as  our  own." 

This,  then,  was  how  it  started.  When  Dianne  and  Dick  were  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Dianne  and  Dick  agreed:  The 
crib  had  been  empty  too  long. 
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RUIN  HIMSELF! 


(Please  turn  the  page) 
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We  publish  this  story  in  the  hope  that  it  may  still  not  be  too  late  for  James  Drury 
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This  is  the  most  unpleasant  story  I 
have  ever  written.  It  is  not  the  story 
I  wanted  to  write.  It  is  not  the  one 
I  went  after. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  with  some- 
thing to  hide.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who,  having  worked  hard  for  what  he 
has,  seems  intent  on  throwing  it  all 
away  with  both  hands.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  trying  to  ruin  himself,  trying 
to  commit  professional  suicide. 

And  the  sad  thing  is  that,  as  The  Vir- 
ginian on  TV,  James  Drury  has  every- 
thing to  live  for. 

When  I  started  this  story,  I  didn't 
know  about  the  past  that  haunts  Drury. 
I  had  heard  that  he  was  a  violent  man 
and  I  had  talked  with  people  who 
have  felt  the  lash  of  his  temper.  I  went 
to  our  interview  in  the  hope  of  finding 
out  what  kind  of  a  man  he  really  was. 
He  came  to  the  interview  in  the  hope 
of  not  telling  me.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  told  me  more  than  he  realized. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  actions  speak 
louder  than  words. 

Our  interview  in  the  studio  commis- 
sary went  something  like  this: 

Question:   Are  you  married? 

Answer:  No  comment. 

Question:  Surely  you  must  know 
whether  or  not  you're  married?  The 
reason  I  ask  is  because  there  is  con- 
siderable confusion  on  the  question. 
Naturally,  I'd  like  to  be  right  on  the 
facts.  The  official  biography  issued 
three  years  ago  on  you  states  quite 
definitely  that  you  are  married  and  a 
father.  Yet  you  have  been  passing  your- 
self off  as  a  bachelor  in  your  new  bio. 

Answer:  No  comment.  I  admit  to 
nothing.  And  unless  I  say  it's  so,  it's 
not  a  fact. 

Question:  Well,  are  you  or  aren't 
you  married  and  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren? Surely  there's  no  reason  to  deny 
your  children? 

Answer:  I  couldn't  care  less. 

As  the  press  agent  grew  more  and 
more  shaken,  Drury  continued  to  give 
off  with  explosive  answers.  From  time 
to  time,  he  pounded  the  table.  At  one 
point,  when  the  waitress  didn't  bring 
him  a  fork  fast  enough,  he  jumped  up 
to  get  one  himself.  To  give  him  credit, 
he  did  appear  a  bit  embarrassed  when 
he  discovered  there  had  been  a  fork 
on  the  table  all  the  time.  But  he  didn't 
apologize  to  the  girl. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he 
lashed  out  at: 

Of  his  fans:  "I  don't  give  a  damn 
about  the  fans.  I'm  not  easily  flustered 
by  time  limits,  pressures,  the  public  or 
the  American  press — and  please  quote 
me  on  that." 

Of  TV:  "I  never  watch  TV.  I  con- 
sider it  an  idiotic  waste  of  time." 

Of  the  other  stars  on  "The  Vir- 
ginian"— Lee  J.  Cobb,  Doug  McClure, 
Gary  Clarke :  "I'm  the  head  man  here." 

Of  reporters:  "If  reporters  don't 
write  as  I  want  them  to,  then  I'll  never 
give  them  another  interview.  I  expect 
to  okay  everything  about  me  before  it's 
printed." 

Well.  I   don't  think  Mr.   Drury  will 


approve  this  story.  And  it's  not  likely 
that  he'll  ever  give  me  another  inter- 
view. But  then  again,  it's  not  likely 
that  I'll  want  to  interview  him  again. 

If  this  sounds  angry,  it  is.  But  it  is 
also  written  out  of  sadness.  It  is  always 
sad  to  see  talent  wasted — and  Drury 
has  talent.  Unfortunately,  he  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  nobody  has 
ever  made  it  to  the  top  without  a  lot 
of  people  behind  him — and  nobody  has 
ever  stayed  on  top  for  very  long  with- 
out the  loyalty  and  love  of  the  public. 
That  loyalty  and  love  has  to  be  earned. 

Drury  ought  to  know  this.  He  ought 
also  to  know  that  when  you  act  as  if 
you  have  something  to  hide,  this  is  an 
open  invitation  to  all  comers  to  go  out 
and  find  what  it  is. 

Here,  then,  is  what  we  found  out. 
There  is  nothing  really  shameful  .  .  . 
nothing  really  that  awful  .  .  .  nothing 
to  make  a  man  run  headlong  down  the 
disaster  road  in  an  effort  to  hide  it: 

The  actor  was  born  April  18th,  1934, 
in  New  York  City.  His  father,  James 
Child  Drury  Sr.,  was  and  still  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  New  York  University.  His 
mother,  Beatrice  Crawford  Drury,  has 
been  at  one  time  or  another  an  editor 
of  The  Dairymen's  League  News,  an  in- 
terior decorator,  a  real-estate  broker, 
a  blueberry  rancher,  cattle  and  horse 
rancher,  and  a  lumber  and  logging  ex- 
ecutive. While  Professor  Drury  seems 
to  be  fairly  settled  in  his  New  York 
niche,  his  wife  is  far  more  peripatetic. 

James  and  his  mother,  brother  and 
sister  were  continually  on  the  move 
during  his  early  years.  His  own  biog- 
raphy admits  that  "he  is  an  alumnus 
of  more  schools  than  practically  any- 
body." Long  Island,  Oregon,  California. 
New  York  University — where  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  point  of  staying  away 
from  his  father's  classes. 

Drury's  theatrical  background  is  typi- 
cal of  many  young  players.  Beginning 
with  drama  courses  in  school,  he  went 
on  to  summer  stock.  While  on  vacation 
in  Hollywood,  he  was  given  a  reading 
by  MGM  and  signed  without  a  test.  In 
1955,  after  a  series  of  small  parts  in 
such  films  as  "Blackboard  Jungle," 
"Tender  Trap"  and  "Forbidden  Planet," 
MGM  dropped  his  option  and  he  signed 
with  20th-Fox.  There  he  played  in  "Love 
Me  Tender,"  "The  Last  Wagon"  and 
"Bernadine."  He  was  then  signed  by 
Disney  but  dropped  after  a  few  months. 

He  was  working  as  a  garage  mechanic 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  when  his 
agent  called  in  with  the  news  that  he 
was  to  test  for  "The  Virginian." 

While  at  Fox,  Drury  stated  that  there 
had  been  but  one  big  romance  in  his 
life.  At  the  time,  he  seems  to  have 
meant  Cristall  Orton,  a  young  Greek 
actress  whom  he  married  on  February 
7th,  1957.  They  eloped  to  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  after  a  three-year  courtship. 

Currently.  Drury  is  separated  from 
Cristall  and  their  two  sons,  James 
Drury  III,  going  on  five,  and  Timothy, 
who's  one  year  old.  They  have  been 
separated  off  and  on,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,    since,    they    married. 


These  days,  James  is  seen  quite  often 
in  the  company  of  an  attractive  brunette 
by  the  name  of  Phyliss  Mitchell,  and 
she  frequently  visits  him  on  the  set 
of  "The  Virginian."  One  rumor  is  that 
he  and  Phyliss  are  actually  married — 
but  since  Drury's  own  family  insists 
that  there  has  been  no  divorce  from 
Cristall,  this  seems  to  be  one  rumor 
that  doesn't  check  out. 

Drury  makes  a  point  of  cloaking  his 
life  today  in  mystery.  Nobody,  possibly 
not  even  his  studio,  has  his  address.  He 
insists  that  he  has  no  telephone  and 
you  must  reach  him  through  his  agent. 

Even  in  his  brief  career  at  Disney, 
he  was  regarded  as  the  loner  to  end 
them  all.  According  to  a  couple  of  peo- 
ple who  worked  with  him  on  "Polly- 
anna,"  he  kept  mainly  to  himself  and 
seldom  socialized  with  the  cast  or  crew. 
In  fact,  he  made  the  other  troupe  mem- 
bers nervous  by  "showing  off  his  well- 
developed  temper."  While  the  film  was 
shooting  on  location  in  Santa  Rosa,  his 
wife  Cristall  and  their  eldest  boy  visited 
Drury,  but,  according  to  one  member  of 
the  crew,  they  were  having  marital 
troubles  even  then. 

The  last  item  in  our  story  on  Drury 
is  an  item  that  appeared  January  13th, 
1961,  on  page  thirteen  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror:  "Pre-Dawn  Fusillade 
Books  Cowboy,  Writer,"  the  headline 
read. 

"A  cowboy  actor  and  a  writer  were 
arrested  early  today,"  the  story  reported, 
"after  several  shots  were  fired  from 
their  West  Los  Angeles  apartment. 
James  Drury  Jr.,  27,  and  William  A. 
Lewis,  28,  denied  firing  a  revolver 
which  was  found  in  their  apartment 
at  1302  Amherst  Ave.  But  five  squads 
of  police  who  responded  to  a  call  from 
an  alarmed  neighbor  said  three  bullet 
holes  in  the  men's  front  door  had  been 
made  from  the  inside.  One  bullet  lodged 
in  a  house  across  the  street  and  a  street 
light  was  shot  out.  The  men  were 
booked  on  suspicion  of  assault  with  fire- 
arms in  an  inhabited  dwelling." 

My  story  on  Drury  stopped  there.  I 
would  much  rather  have  written  a  story 
of  the  inspirational  charm  of  the  Len- 
non  Sisters  or  of  the  romantic  glow 
surrounding  Dick  Chamberlain  and 
Clara  Ray.  I  went  to  my  interview  with 
Drury  hoping  sincerely  that  he  would 
respond  civilly  to  known  facts.  I  wanted 
to  support  the  show  and  the  cast,  and 
to  soften  some  of  the  criticism  that  had 
already  been  leveled  against  Drury.  Had 
he  not  shown  such  crude  contempt  for 
the  American  public,  had  he  been  less 
arrogant  and  offensive  in  his  attitude 
toward  his  co-workers  and,  in  particu- 
lar, had  he  not  thrown  down  his  dicta- 
torial challenge  to  the  rights  of  the  free 
press  and  those  who  read  it,  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written. 

To  the  readers  of  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
I  submit  this  report  on  James  Drury 
with  genuine  sorrow  and  regret. 

— Eunice  Field 

"The  Virginian"  (colorcast)  is  seen  on 
NBC-TV,   Wed.,    7:30   to   9   p.m.   est. 
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Have  you  Heard? 

Station  WGL  in  Fort  Wayne  might  ivell  ask  if  you've 
heard  about  Ev  Sutherin,  radio  hostess  ivorth  knoiving 
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Paint-by-number  becomes  a  co-op  hobby  in  Evs  family.  Husband 
Bill  joins   right  in   with  sons   Phill    (left),   10,   and    Will,   14. 


The  singing  Chordettes  visit  Ev  on  her  radio  show. 


Getting  a  job  was  no  trouble  at  all  for  Ev  Sutherin. 
The  owner  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana's  Station  WGL  sug- 
gested to  Ev  that  she  do  a  show,  and  the  Program  Di- 
rector hastened  to  hire  her.  The  Program  Director  is 
her  husband!  But  Easy  Street  ended  right  there.  Now 
that  she  has  her  show.  "Have  You  Heard?" — broad- 
cast every  weekday  morning  from  10:15  to  10:30 — Ev 
spends  many  long  hours  working  to  make  her  program 
both  worthwhile  and  entertaining.  This  she  has  done, 
and  she  loves  every  minute  of  it.  "I'd  be  lost  without 
my  show,"  Ev  says,  "because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  meet  many  interesting  people,  to  be  an  active  part  of 
the  community,  and  also  gives  me  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion that  I  am.  perhaps,  making  some  small  contribu- 
tion." .  .  .  She  certainly  has  made  a  contribution — and 
a  large  one — to  her  community.  Ev  received  a  special 
commendation  for  a  series  of  programs  on  the  subject 
of  protecting  children  from  sex  deviates,  and  also 
helped  the  local  Christmas  Bureau  obtain  gifts  for 
needy  youngsters  by  mentioning  the  Bureau  on  her 
show.  For  her  efforts  and  for  her  talent  she  has  achieved 
the  second  highest  rating  on  WGL.  (\ou'll  never  guess 
who  walked  away  with  the  number-one  rating — her 
husband !  )  She  and  Bill  met  when  both  were  attending 
a  radio  class  at  Muskingum  College.  As  Ev  puts  it: 
"It  was  a  gloomy  January  morning  at  8  o'clock.  I  had 
my  hair  in  curlers  and  he  needed  a  shave.  Neither  of  us 
had  had  our  coffee.  Where  can  you  go  from  there  but 
up?  !"  They  now  live  with  their  two  children  and  a  tem- 
peramental cat  in  a  comfortable  home  in  Fort  Wayne 
which  they  "can  almost  afford."  .  .  .  Ev  spends  most  of 
her  free  time  promoting  jazz.  Any  time  left  over  from 
that  is  devoted  to  refinishing  antiques.  Of  course,  there 
isn't  much  free  time  in  the  life  of  a  busy  wife,  mother 
of  two  active  boys  and  hostess  of  a  daily  radio  show. 
.  .  .  "Have  You  Heard?"  touches  on  everything  from 
recipes  to  politics,  and  features  interviews  with  local 
personalities  and  visiting  celebrities  (Ann  Landers, 
Fran  Allison,  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr. ) .  Have  you  heard 
— that  "Have  You  Heard?"  hostess  is  a  real  whirlwind! 


Beverly,  Ross  Martin    (I.)    and  Sebastian  Cabot  have 
a  great  time  on  CBS-TV's  weekly  "Stump  the  Stars." 


The  cry  of  the  day  for  any  TV  producer  anxious  to  make 
a  success  of  a  new  series  is,  "Get  me  Beverly  Garland!" 
Blond,  vivacious  Bev  has  appeared  in  the  pilots  of  12 
television  shows  this  season.  And  11  were  sold.  But  making 
things  move,  including  TV  products,  is  nothing  new  for 
Beverly.  The  very  earth  shook  when  she  arrived  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  "I'm  not  sure  I  can  really  take  credit  for  it," 
laughed  Beverly,  whose  CBS  panel  show,  "Stump  the 
Stars,"  is  seen  Monday  nights  at  10:30  est,  "but  when  I 
was  born  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthquake.  The  nurse  carried  me  in  to  my  mother 
because  they  were  moving  everyone  out  of  the  hospital. 
Mom  looked  at  me  and  said,  'You've  brought  me  the 
wrong  baby.  The  doctor  told  me  I  would  have  a  boy.  This 
isn't  Jimmy.'  "  It  was  weeks  before  Mrs.  James  Fessenden 
accepted  the  fact  there  was  no  "junior"  in  the  family.  .  .  . 
While  on  the  subject  of  names,  Beverly  made  it  clear 
that  she's  very  pleased  with  her  married  name  of  Mrs. 
Fillmore  Pajeau  Crank.  "It  has,"  she  said,  her  eyes  twin- 
kling, "a  ring  to  it.  When  I  go  into  stores  and  charge 
something,  invariably  salesgirls  will  say  to  me,  'Well, 
you  don't  look  like  a  crank.'  "...  Good-natured  Beverly 
has  been  migrating  all  her  life.  From  Santa  Cruz  her 
family  went  to  San  Francisco,  then  to  Glendale,  California, 
on  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  finally  to  Los  Angeles.  Her 
husband's  a  builder,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  a  house  in 
"shape,"  they  sell  it.  So  she's  still  on  the  move.  "We've 
had  six  homes  in  less  than  two  years,"  she  explained, 
"and  in  between  we've  had  two  'temporary'  places  in  Palm 
Springs.  I  just  make  sure  to  keep  my  track  shoes  handy. 
As  for  possessions,  I  learned  long  ago  not  to  attach  im- 
portance to  objects  and  things  that  can  be  replaced.  And 
even  if  they  can't  be — they're  not  important  compared  to 
human  or  animal  life."  .  .  .  Beverly  has  been  married  for 
nearly  three  years  to  Crank,  a  widower.  She  gets  along 
fine  with  her  stepchildren  (Kathleen,  18;  Smokey,  14), 
she  says,  because  "I  can  talk  faster — and  louder.  We're 
very  strict,"  she  admitted,  "but  it's  paying  off  because 
they're  great  kids.  My  daughter  calls  me  Mother,  but  my 
son  usually  says,  'Hey  you,'  or  'What  do  you  think?'  That's 
all  right,  too,  because  it  means  he  thinks  enough  of  me 
to  ask  my  opinion.  When  I  married  Fillmore,  I  told  the 
children  that  the  most  important  thing  was  their  respect 


and  that  if  I  got  their  love  that  would  be  an  added  bonus. 
But  I  have  a  feeling  that  I've  finally  got  that."  .  .  .  Bev- 
erly isn't  getting  too  fond  of  her  hilltop  home  because, 
she  says,  "That  look  is  in  Fillmore's  eyes  again.  Moving 
this  time  may  pose  a  little  problem,  however.  In  the  back 
yard  we  buried  my  son's  pet  rat.  Over  the  grave  is  the 
marker,  'Here  Lies  George,  A  Rat.'  I've  seen  a  few  people 
look  peculiarly  at  it.  I'm  sure  they  think  we've  buried  an 
agent,  and  I  just  know  that  whoever  buys  the  house 
will  dig  up  the  grave  before  signing  the  papers."  .  .  . 
There  are  those  who  know  Miss  Garland  best  who  choose 
to  believe  that  the  earth  really  did  shake  because  of  her 
arrival,  though  there  are  a  few  stick-in-the-mud  geologists 
who  steadfastly  attribute  the  quake  to  slippage  of  the 
unpredictable  San  Andreas  seismic  fault.  In  any  event, 
since  arriving  amidst  a  pile  of  rubble,  Beverly  has  moved 
to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  the  entertainment  world.  She's 
appeared  in  more  than  fifty  television  shows,  including 
episodes  of  "The  Twilight  Zone,"  "Checkmate,"  "The 
Nurses"  and  "Dr.  Kildare."  Beverly  also  stars  as  a  police- 
woman in  a  nationally  syndicated  series,  "Decoy,"  most  of 
it  shot  on  location  in  New  York  City.  She  has  appeared 
in  over  twenty-five  features  films,  including  "D.O.A.," 
"Desperate  Hours,"  "The  Joker  Is  Wild"  and,  recently 
released,  "The  Hate  Within."  She  can  portray  anyone  from 
a  tough  policewoman  to  a  fragile  glamour  girl.  It  all 
began  while  she  attended  Glendale  Junior  High.  There 
she  studied  dramatics  under  Anita  Arliss,  sister  of  the 
renowned  English  actor  George  Arliss.  With  an  eye  on 
Broadway,  she  financed  herself  the  hard  way — with  no 
help  from  home.  She  worked  as  a  drug  store  clerk,  an 
elevator  operator  in  a  department  store,  a  model  and  a 
waitress  in  a  Hungarian  restaurant.  "I  picked  up  some 
good  recipes  there,"  she  adds.  "In  fact,  I  do  'almost  all 
the  cooking  at  home."  After  landing  a  role  in  the  road 
company  of  "Happy  Birthday"  starring  Miriam  Hopkins, 
she  got  her  first  film  role  ("D.O.A."  with  Edmund 
O'Brien)  when  the  show  ended  its  tour  in  Los  Angeles. 
Since  then  she's  been  kept  very  busy  answering  that 
incessant  call:  "Get  me  Beverly!"  .  .  .  It's  a  great  life, 
indeed,  when  you're  in  demand  in  the  field  of  your 
choice.  And  it's  nice  to  see  someone  succeed  who  real- 
ly  tried   hard — especially   when   it's   someone   like   Bev. 


Beverly  at  home  with  her  most  attractive — and  fun — family.  Below, 
"Joey"  the  dog  plays  with  "Ichibon"  the  cat.  Top  right,  Smokey  gives 
Mom  a  guitar  lesson,  then  both  give  "Joey"  a  bath.  Next  Bev  helps 
Kathy  with  her  homework,  Kathy  helps  Bev  with  a  new  hairdo. 


Rush  Hour  is  a  popular 

time  in  Topeka.  Rush  Evans'  "Rush  Hour," 

we  mean,  seen  daily  on  WIBW-TV  by  thousands  of  viewers 
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Rush  Evans  made  quite  a  switch  in  his  young  life.  After  two  years  of 
pre-dentistry,  he  decided  that  he  preferred  tonsils  to  teeth  and  had 
a  try  at  using  his  voice.  He  auditioned  for  a  summer  job  as  a  radio 
announcer,  and  the  rest,  as  they  say  about  successful  "show  biz"  people, 
is  history.  .  .  .  Rush  finished  school  in  Northwestern's  Speech  Department 
and  now  has  his  own  morning  show,  "Rush  Hour,"  seen  Monday  through 


Left,  baby  Rush  has  a  walking  lesson. 
Above,  Mama  has  a  lesson,  too — in 
Daddy's  number-one  favorite  sport,  golf. 


Golf-pro  Pat  Conn  (left)  is  interviewed 
by   Rush    during    a    local    tournament. 


Friday  mornings  from  7  to  8  on  WIBW-TV  in  Topeka.  The  show  really 
keeps  Rush  on  his  toes — his  guests,  too.  It's  strictly  ad-lib.  "Something 
unusual  and  unexpected  happens  almost  every  day,"  Rush  says.  One 
of  his  favorite  stories  recalls  the  time  a  guest  on  the  show  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak.  It  seems  there  was  a  fly  buzzing  around  who  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  fly  in  and  crawl  around  a  while.  It  was  one 
of  the  more  interesting  "Rush  Hours."  .  .  .  But  whatever  happens,  and 
no  matter  how  much  time  and  energy  Rush  has  to  expend,  he  loves  his 
work.  In  addition  to  his  TV  show,  Rush  is  also  Program  Manager  at 
WIBW  and  teaches  at  the  local  university.  His  only  problem,  he  says,  is 
finding  enough  time  to  spend  with  his  family  and  enough  time  to  sleep ! 
.  .  .  He  met  his  wife  Helen  when  she  came  to  the  station  one  day  to  visit 
her  uncle.  They  now  live  in  a  "conservative  but  comfortable"  home  in 
Topeka  with  Tina  Louise,  2,  and  Rush  III,  nine  months.  "The  kids  are 
terrific,"  Rush  says.  "Every  man  should  have  a  bunch!"  .  .  .  Rush  has 
his  own  strong  convictions  on  almost  every  subject.  But  this  is  fine, 
because  he's  usually  right!  Judging  from  the  awards  he  has  received 
and  the  stacks  of  mail  that  pour  in  from  his  delighted  viewers,  Rush  is 
certainly  right  about  keeping  the  show's  format  relaxed  and  completely 
spontaneous.  And  he's  right  about  another  thing,  too :  Every  man  should 
marry    a    "prize-winning   girl"    and    have    a    bunch    of   terrific    kids! 
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He's  a  real  six-letter  man — ■ 
Marc  Howard  earned  those 
block  initials  the  hard  way,  with 
his  nightly  labors  for  Station 
WFMJ-TV— but  he  cheerfully 
admits  that  any  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  characters  he 
impersonates,  as  host  of  "Five 
O'Clock  Show  Time,"  is  purely 
hilarious!  Marc  couldn't  make 
the  weight  for  Tarzan  wearing 
Ma's  fur  coat  ...  on  the  other 
hand  (or  larynx)  his  vocabulary 
is  vastly  more  extensive  and 
New  World:  He  "goes  ape"  very 
easily,  but  it's  strictly  "like — 
man!"  Actually,  he  goes  bug- 
eyed  for  science  fiction  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  (Wednes- 
day is  when  he  swings  through 
the  TV  trees)  .  .  .  dese-dem- 
and-dose  for  the  Bowery  on 
Mondays  .  .  .  and  completely 
mad  for  comedy  on  Fridays.  It's 
all  part  of  getting  in  the  mood 
for  the  types  of  movies  he  in- 
troduces at  5  p.m.  Youngstown 
has  learned  to  live  with  it  and 
like  it .  .  .  but  Marc's  not  so  sure 
they  dig  him  on  "Weather  Win- 
dow" at  11  p.m.  "Gardeners  want 
rain,  girls  want  sun,"  he  moans 


Man  of  few  words?  Not  Marc 

Howard-he  has  lots  to 
say  to  Youngstown  viewers! 


— brightening  to  add,  "but  my 
mother  loves  me!"  The  latter 
lives  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania 
.  ,  .  where  Marc  was  born  twen- 
ty-six years  ago  as  of  next  Feb- 
ruary 13th  (just  missed  being  a 
Valentine,  but  he'd  love  a  way- 
out  birthday  card).  He  went  to 
high  school  in  Sharon,  started 
broadcasting  on  WPIC.  Today, 
he  describes  himself  as  "a  re- 
tired deejay"  who  is  now  "an 
opera  fan."  Music,  he  likes. 
Even  has  the  hi-fi  going  while  he 
studies  math  .  .  .  seems  that 
in  his  saner  (daytime)  moments, 
he's  a  junior  at  Youngstown  U. 
His  other  current  love  is  his  TR- 
4  (see  below)  .  .  .  ask  him  about 
romantic  interests  or  incidents 
in  his  life  and  he  says:  "Many 
incidents — minimal  interests!" 
His  idea  of  a  dream  girl?  "Like, 
if  I  knew,  I'd  be  married  to  her!" 
.  .  .  Maybe  it's  because  he 
smokes  six  to  ten  cigars  a  day. 
More  likely,  it's  the  heavy  sched- 
ule he  carries  at  college  and 
studio  —  plus  Army  Reserve 
duty.  Compared  with  Marc,  Tar- 
zan's  a  lazy,  hammock-swingin' 
loafer    slower    than    molasses! 
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Marcs  homework  includes  study  (in  theory)  for  Youngstown  University — and  research   (in  practice)   on  his  Triumph. 


"CANDID  CAMERA'  —YES 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

car.  A  man  was  seated  alongside  a  wom- 
an with  a  white  babushka.  The  narrator 
characterized  the  couple  as  man  and 
wife. 

The  man  was  Richard  Marshall,  a 
postal  employee,  of  1317  St.  Lawrence 
Avenue,  The  Bronx,  New  York. 

A  stranger  appeared  suddenly  in 
front  of  Marshall  and  the  woman,  and 
asked  Marshall  to  move  over  and  make 
room  so  he  could  sit  between  them. 
Marshall  looked  up  surprised.  He  told 
the  stranger  to  sit  elsewhere,  that  there 
were  plenty  of  empty  seats  in  the  car. 
But  the  man,  who  it  later  developed 
was  a  "Candid  Camera"  actor,  insisted 
he  wanted  to  sit  in  the  narrow  space 
between  Marshall  and  the  woman,  say- 
ing he  was  going  to  read  and  he  liked 
the  lighting  in  that  particular  spot. 

Marshall  replied  that  the  lighting  was 
just  as  good  everywhere  else  in  the 
car,  where  there  was  also  plenty  of 
room.  As  the  stranger  fumed,  another 
man  came  along,  injected  himself  into 
the  argument  by  taking  the  intruder's 
side,  and  shouted  there  was  lots  of 
room  for  him  to  sit  between  Marshall 
and  the  woman. 

When  viewers  saw  the  show,  they 
were  given  the  impression  Marshall  was 
made  to  yield  to  the  intruder,  much  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  woman  in 
the  white  babushka  who  appeared  to  be 
Marshall's  wife.  The  impression  the 
audience  got  of  Marshall — or  so  he 
complains — was  one  of  a  helpless,  con- 
fused, harassed,  embarrassed  and  un- 
gentlemanly  individual,  because  he  had 
failed  to  react  to  the  intrusion  by  ris- 
ing to  defend  his  rights — and  those  of 
the  woman  in  the  babushka,  the  woman 
characterized  as  his  wife. 

Actually,  Marshall  never  was  given 
much  of  a  chance  to  strike  back  at 
either  the  man  who  tried  to  squeeze  be- 
tween him  and  his  "wife"  or  the  other 
intruder.  Before  Marshall  could  gather 
his  wits,  he  was  told  by  the  first  stran- 
ger, the  actor,  that  the  whole  episode 
was  staged  for  "Candid  Camera." 

Marshall  then  broke  into  a  smile  of 
relief. 

The  actor  identified  himself  as  "Mr. 
O'Malley,"  introduced  the  intruder  as 
"Ben,"  and  brought  over  the  others  in 
the  car,  including  the  photographer 
who  had  shot  the  scene,  to  meet 
Marshall. 

Asked  if  he  would  agree  to  allow 
the  scene  to  be  shown  on  "Candid 
Camera,"  Marshall  consented.  Then 
"Mr.  O'Malley"  thrust  an  authorization 
form  in  Marshall's  hands  and  asked  him 
to  sign.  Without  reading  it,  Marshall 
signed.  No  copy  of  the  form  was  given 
to  him. 

On  the  night  of  April  9th,  Marshall 
watched  the  show  and  saw  himself  in 
the  subway  scene.  He  says  that  what 
he  saw  was  something  that  struck  hor- 
ror in  him,  as  well  as  his  wife,  Pauline, 
and  ultimately  took  them  to  attorney 
Nathan  Amchan  of  Brooklyn. 

First  of  all,  Marshall  never  dreamed 
"Candid  Camera"  would  represent  the 
woman   in   the  white  babushka   as  his 


Let's  talk  frankly  about 

internal 
cleanliness 


Day  before  yesterday,  many  women  hes- 
itated to  talk  about  the  douche  even  to 
their  best  friends,  let  alone  to  a  doctor 
or  druggist. 

Today,  thank  goodness,  women  are 
beginning  to  discuss  these  things  freely 
and  openly.  But  — even  now  — many 
women  don't  realize  what  is  involved  in 
treating  "the  delicate  zone." 

They  don't  ask.  Nobody  tells  them. 
So  they  use  homemade  solutions  which 
may  not  be  completely  effective,  or  some 
antiseptics  which  may  be  harsh  or  in- 
flammatory. 

It's  time  to  talk  frankly  about  inter- 
nal cleanliness. 

Here  are  the  facts:  tissues  in  "the  deli- 
cate zone"  are  very  tender.  Odors  are 
very  persistent.  Your  comfort  and  well- 
being  demand  a  special  preparation  for 
the  douche.  Today  there  is  such  a  prep- 
aration. 

This  preparation  is  far  more  effective 


in  antiseptic  and  germicidal  action  than 
old-fashioned  homemade  solutions.  It  is 
far  safer  to  delicate  tissues  than  other 
liquid  antiseptics  for  the  douche.  It 
cleanses,  freshens,  eliminates  odor, 
guards  against  chafing,  relaxes  and  pro- 
motes confidence. 

This  is  modern  woman's  way  to  inter- 
nal cleanliness.  It  is  the  personal  antisep- 
tic for  women,  made  specifically  for  "the 
delicate  zone."  It  is  called  Zonite®.  Com- 
plete instructions  for  use  come  in  every 
package.  In  cases  of  persistent  discharge, 
women  are  advised  to  see 
their  doctors. 

Millions  of  women  al- 
ready consider  Zonite  as 
important  a  part  of  their 
grooming  as 

P  Guaranteed  by™ 
Good  Housekeeping 


their  bath. 
You  owe  it 
to  yourself 
to  try  Zonite. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch  -  Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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wife.  That,  Marshall  said,  caused  peo- 
ple who  know  him  to  believe  he  was 
out  with  another  woman — and  had  be- 
haved ungallantly  and  cowardly  in  her 
presence. 

Moreover,  Marshall  insisted,  he  looked 
stupid  and  ridiculous  for  being  caught 
in  public  with  a  woman  held  out  to  be 
his  wife. 

Marshall  claimed  "Candid  Camera" 
added,  falsified  and  doctored  the  sub- 
way incident.  In  just  one  word,  it  was 
"rigged." 

He  said  the  train  was  made  to  appear 
fully  occupied  with  passengers  when 
actually  it  had  very  few  riders.  Some 
of  the  conversation  between  the  woman, 
the  actors  and  himself  was  omitted  from 
the  telecast,  thus  putting  a  different 
tenor  on  the  episode — a  tenor  that 
Marshall  says  made  him  sick  and  caused 
his  wife  similar  great  anguish. 

Within  ten  days  after  she  saw  her 
husband  depicted  in  the  role  of  an  un- 
gallant  subwayite,  Pauline  came  down 
with  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  a  skin 
condition.  She  was  forced  to  take  medi- 
cines and  tranquilizers  to  bring  the 
condition   under  control,   but   couldn't. 

Marshall  claims  he  was  beside  him- 
self. July  30th,  he  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  had  to  be  confined  to 


Veterans  Hospital  in  Northport,  Long 
Island — a  confinement  that  continued 
through  summer  and  fall.  At  press 
time,  he  was  still  a  patient  there. 

As  for  Mrs.  Marshall,  she  says  she 
has  continued  to  suffer  humiliation  be- 
cause her  relatives,  friends,  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  believe  her  husband 
is  "either  unfaithful  or  is  actually  mar- 
ried" to  the  woman  in  the  white  ba- 
bushka. 

This  conclusion,  Mrs.  Marshall  says, 
comes  about  because  of  the  public's  be- 
lief and  assumption  of  the  absolute 
truthfulness  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 
"Candid  Camera." 

Therefore,  in  everyone's  eyes,  she  is 
"improperly,  shamefully,  and  dishon- 
orably continuing  in  a  state  of  question- 
able or  bankrupt  matrimony."  She  says 
she  is  compelled  constantly  to  defend 
her  husband's  faithfulness,  integrity 
and  good  character,  and  the  validity  of 
their  marriage  and  sanctity  of  their 
home. 

Thus  far,  Pauline  has  incurred  hos- 
pital expenses  amounting  to  $85,  a 
physician's  bill  of  $10,  and  a  drug  tab 
of  $40. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
Attorney  Amchan  prepared  and  filed 
a  suit  for  damages,  asking  $50,000  for 


Marshall  and  $50,000  for  his  wife,  to- 
gether with  costs  and  disbursements 
of  the  action. 

The  suit  made  one  point  crystal  clear : 

Marshall  is  not  and  never  was  mar- 
ried to  the  woman  passenger;  that 
Marshall  has  been  married  to  Pauline 
since  July  1st,  1947,  and  that  they  have 
a  son,  13,  and  a  daughter,  12. 

Therefore,  the  suit  claims,  the  tele- 
cast induced  "an  evil  opinion"  of  Mar- 
shall "in   the   minds   of  right-thinking 
persons   in    the   listening   and   viewing- 
television  audience." 

And,  finally,  his  breakdown  and  his 
wife's  condition  are  said  to  be  the  result 
of  the  shame  and  humiliation  they  have 
been  made  to  suffer  among  their  family 
and  relatives,  and  the  ridicule  and  pub- 
lic disgrace  he  has  been  made  to  suffer 
in  his  community  and  on  his  job.  As 
the  suit  said,  Marshall  "will  continue 
to  sustain  .  .  .  mental  suffering  and 
severe  emotional  distress." 

All  because  the  telecast  "was  pre- 
sented to  the  listening  and  viewing  pub- 
lic in  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights, 
reputation,  and  good,  fair  name  of 
plaintiff  Richard  Marshall." 

(Editor's  Note  :  Be  sure  to  read  the  oth- 
er side  of  this  story,  starting  on  page  17. ) 


"CANDID    CAMERA"— NO 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

paragraph  of  the  complaint  filed  by 
Richard  and  Pauline  Marshall  stated 
that  "defendant,  Arthur  Godfrey,  is  a 
beloved  and  respected  star  in  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  world,  of  great  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  the  United  States." 
In  answer,  the  defendants,  CBS,  God- 
frey and  Funt,  stated  that  they  hadn't 
the  knowledge  or  the  information  to 
form  opinions  on  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  paragraph  four  of  the  com- 
plaint except  to  admit  that  "defendant 
Godfrey  is  a  well-known  radio  and  tele- 
vision personality." 

Paragraph  five  of  the  complaint  paid 
similar  tribute  to  Funt,  saying  he  was 
"a  television  personality  of  great  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  the  United  States." 
The  attorneys  for  the  defendants,  Cou- 
dert  Brothers  of  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  replied  with  a  denial 
of  that  claim,  except  that  they  yielded 
"Funt  is  a  well-known  television  per- 
sonality  in  the   United   States." 

They  conceded,  however,  that  they 
had  filmed  Marshall  in  a  sequence  in 
which  Tom  O'Malley  had  tried  to  sit 
in  Marshall's  seat.  They  said  it  hap- 
pened in  the  I.R.T.  subway  on  March 
17th,  1961. 

"After  indicating  that  he  wished  to 

sit  in  said  seat,"  the  answer  went,  "Tom 

O'Malley  eased  his  way   into  the  row 

of  seats,  thus  causing  plaintiff  and  a 

woman  occupying  the  seat  next  to  him 

to  move  apart,  and  Tom  O'Malley  sat 

down." 

T  The  defendants  then  got  down  to  an- 

v       swering    specific    charges    in    Richard 

r       Marshall's  complaint  which  alleged  he 

had  been  held  up  to  ridicule  by  "Candid 

Camera."   In    the    complaint,   in    para- 
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graph  eight,  it  was  charged  that  "Can- 
did Camera"  personalities  have  repeat- 
edly told  the  audience  that  "we  like 
to  catch  people  doing  things"  and  "peo- 
ple are  caught  in  the  act  of  being 
themselves."  The  complaint  said  fur- 
ther that  the  show  is  represented  as 
a  portrayal  of  completely  honest  and 
authentic  occurrences  that  took  place. 

"Deny  each  and  every  allegation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  eight,"  replied  the 
defendants,  "except  admit  that  on  cer- 
tain broadcasts  of  the  'Candid  Camera' 
show  ad-libbed  remarks  similar  in 
substance  to  those  alleged  in  said 
paragraph  were  uttered  by  defendant 
Godfrey  and  that  said  series  is  repre- 
sented as  depicting  honest  and  authentic 
occurrences  that  in  fact  occurred." 

But  CBS,  Godfrey  and  Funt  denied 
they  had  enough  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion to  confirm  Marshall's  claims  that 
the  listening  and  viewing  public  believes 
all  scenes  and  incidents  on  "Candid 
Camera"  are  truthful,  accurate,  and 
genuinely  authentic,  and  totally  free 
of  deception,  untruth,  inaccuracy,  and 
fictitious  characters. 

Replying  to  Marshall's  claims  that 
in  the  authorization  he  signed  he  did 
not  consent  to  changes  or  additions  of 
the  actual  situations,  the  defendants 
asked  that  the  authorization  which  Mar- 
shall signed  be  referred  to.  It  would, 
they  stated,  speak  for  itself. 
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And  how  does  it  speak  for  itself? 
Let's  quote  from  the  document  which 
Marshall  signed: 
"Gentlemen : 
"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 

sum  of  $ in  exchange  for  my 

consent  to  your  using  the  motion  pic- 
tures taken  of  me  by  you  on  the  date 
and  place  set  out  below  in  any  way 
you  see  fit  in  perpetuity  throughout 
the  world,  including  use  on  television. 
I  also,  agree  that  you  may  edit  such 
film   in   any   way   you   think    proper 
without    obtaining    any  further    con- 
sent from  me  or  making  any   addi- 
tional payment  to  me." 
The  document  was  dated  in  a  hand- 
written   "3/17"    without  indication    of 
the  year.  The  "location"  blank  was  filled 
in  with  what  appears  to  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene :  "Subways — Squeezing 
In."  The  blank  alongside  "description" 
read  "glasses,  sports  coat  buttoned  at 
top,  40s  (Irish  looking)  at  Tom's  right." 
The  signature  is  "Richard  Marshall" 
and  is  similar  to  the  signature  on  the 
complaint     filed     in     Bronx     Supreme 
Court. 

The  defendants  also  referred  to  Mar- 
shall's claim  that  the  program  depicted 
the  woman  in  the  white  babushka  as 
his  wife,  but  CBS,  Godfrey,  and  Funt 
preferred  to  leave  that  answer  up  to 
an  audio-video  of  the  program  taken 
from  the  actual  broadcast,  which  would 
be  shown  in  court  if  the  suit  came  to 
trial. 

Thus,  in  view  of  all  this,  the  defend- 
ants insist,  they  are  not  liable  to  Rich- 
ard Marshall's  action. 

In  effect,  what  they're  saying  is  that 
Marshall  has  no  basis  for  an  action 
against  them — and  have  demanded  that 
the  court  dismiss  the  complaint. 

(Editor's Note:  Be  sure  to  read  the  oth- 
er side  of  this  story,  starting  on  page  17.) 


NOW... 2  NEW 
PHOTO  OFFERS 
FROM  UNITED 


WALLET  PHOTOS 
FROM  YOUR  PORTRAIT 

for  giving  to  friends  and 
relatives.  Send  Black  & 
White  portrait,  snapshot  or 
negative;  returned  intact. 
20  (2W  x  3V2")  for  $1.25; 
60  for  $2.25.  Made  from 
one  picture. 
We  pay  return  postage. 

Add  state  sales 


Terrific  Value 
3  for  $2.49 


BEAUTIFUL  4x5 
COLOR  ENLARGEMENTS  HIGHLIGHTED 
IN   BEIGE  &  GOLD  ANTIQUED  FRAMES 

Now  ...  get  beautiful  4x5  color  enlargements 
from  your  color  negatives  or  slides  — in  a  rich 
beige  &  gold  antiqued  frame. 

Only  980  each  or  3  for  $2.49  -  packed  in 
individual  boxes,  ready  for  shipment  — a 
wonderful  gift. 

Black  &  White  enlargements  also  available 
from  B&W  negatives.  Same  price. 

Add  250  for  postage  and  handling. 
tax  ...  if  any. 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  MAIL  FILM  TO  CITY  NEAREST  YOU. 

30  convenient  locations  —  Coast  to  Coast 


SOUTH 

ATLANTA  1,  GA. 
OALLAS  21.  TEX. 
CHARLOTTE  1,  N.C. 
MEMPHIS  1.  TENN. 
LOUISVILLE  1,  KY. 
JACKSONVILLE  1.  FLA. 
NEW  ORLEANS  SO,  LA. 
MIAMI  1,  FLA. 
HOUSTON  1,  TEX. 


WEST 

LOS  ANGELES  54.  CAL. 
PORTLAND  8,  ORE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  26.  CAL. 
PHOENIX  2,  ARIZ. 
DENVER  1,  COLO. 
SEATTLE  11,  WASH. 
SAN  DIEGO  12,  CAL. 


MIDWEST 

CHICAGO  80,  ILL. 
KANSAS  CITY  41,  MO. 
CLEVELAND  1.  OHIO 
MINNEAPOLIS  40,  MINN. 
DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 
ST  LOUIS  77,  MO. 
CINCINNATI  l.OHIO 


EAST 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA  1,  PA. 
BOSTON  4,  MASS. 
ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 
WASHINGTON  13,  D.C. 
PITTSBURGH  30.  PA. 
NORFOLK  1,  VA. 


Kodak 
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roll  after  roll -all  you  can  use! 

For  every  roll  of  Kodacolor  or  black  &  white 
film  you  send  us  for  custom  developing  at 
our  low  discount  prices  you  receive  a  fresh 
roll  of  the  same  type  Kodak  film  FREE  with 
your  developed  prints.  You  will  never  have  to 
buy  another  roll  of  film. 


Tear  out  this  envelope  now 

Fast  "48-72  hour"  in  lab  developing  service 


•  We  pay  return  postage  • 

FACTS  ABOUT  UNITED'S 
FREE  KODAK  FILM  OFFER 


LOW  DEVELOPING  PRICES- United's  developing 
prices  are  lower  than  those  normally  charged  at  stores  . . . 
plus  you  get  fresh  Kodak  Film  . . .  FREE. 

CUSTOM  QUALITY  DEVELOPING  —  Uniteds  labs 
use  the  latest  Kodak  electronic  equipment , . .  guarantee- 
ing you  the  best  developing  possible  . . .  anywhere  ...  at 
any  price. 

HERE'S  HOW  IT'S  POSSIBLE -you  deal  direct 
with  us,  eliminating  the  middleman's  40%  profit.  The  sav- 
ings are  passed  along  to  give  you  FREE  KODAK  FILM  and 
low  cost  custom  developing.  In  addition,  with  each  order 
you  receive  free  safety  envelopes  for  future  use  and  the 
U.S.  Mail  is  used  for  safe,  fast  delivery. 

OVER  1,250,000  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  have  used 
United's  service.  It's  the  convenient,  money  saving  way 
to  take  more  pictures  at  less  cost. 

NO  FEES,  NO  DUES,  NO  OBLIGATION  to  participate 
regularly.  Use  United's  service  as  seldom  or  as  often  as 
as  you  like. 

UNITED'S  IRON  CLAD  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
You  cannot  get  better  quality  developing  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  The  FREE  film  you  receive  is  fresh,  dated  Kodak  film 
. . .  the  same  package  that  is  sold  in  stores.  You  must  be 
satisfied  or  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Stop  buying  film... 
start  using  UNITED'S  service  today! 


UNITED  FILM  CLUB  inc. 


//  safety  envelope  has  been  removed 

write  for  extra  envelopes  to: 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

4130  No.  Temple  City  Blvd.,  Rosemead,  California 
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CAROL  BURNETT  isn't  likely  to  forget   1962. 
This  was  the  year  she  fell  in  love  again  ...  the 
year  she  won  TV's  highest  award,  the  Emmy  .  .  . 
the  year  she  signed  a  CBS  contract  with  a  price 
tag  followed  by  more  zeros  than  she  can  count. 
It  was  also  the  year  she  wowed  them  in  night 
clubs  —  and  you  can  see  why,  from  these 


If  you  haven't  a  thing  to  wear  —  improvise! 
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Keep  up  on  foreign  affairs  —  but  don't  have  one! 


pictures  taken  during  her  act.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  good  year.  You  can't  blame  Carol  for  resolv- 
ing to  make  1963  as  good  —  if  not  better.  Here 
are  some  New  Year's  resolutions  any  girl  might 
want  to  keep  —  including  one  for  the  picture  on 
the  opposite  page.  That  one  resolves:  Don't  for- 
get where  you  hid  your  list  of  resolutions! 

-The  End 


LUCILLE    BALL 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

that  he  had  good  reason  for  looking 
solemn.  He's  executive  producer  of  the 
new  "Lucy  Show"  and  TV  is  a  serious, 
million-dollar  business. 

But  there  could  well  be  another  rea- 
son, Hollywood  suspects.  A  more  per- 
sonal and  pressing  reason,  based  on 
that  old  familiar  pattern  of  a  triangle: 

Lucille  Ball  .  .  .  Gary  Morton — to 
whom  Lucy  has  been  wed  for  just  a 
year  .  .  .  and  Desi  Arnaz — divorced 
from  Lucy,  after  almost  twenty  years 
of  marriage,  and  father  of  her  two 
children. 

That's  the  delicious  triangle,  the 
goose-for-the-gander  sauce  which  is  in- 
triguing Hollywood.  They  wonder: 

What's  going  to  happen,  as  the  show 
goes  on  and  week  after  week,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  Lucy  works  a  twelve- 
to-fourteen-hour  day  with  Desi  at  her 
side?  What's  going  to  happen  to  that 
urbane,  witty  Gary  Morton  when — as 
a  top  comedian  himself — he  goes  to  far- 
away places  to  fulfill  his  bookings? 

What's  going  to  happen  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morton's  precious  weekends,  when 
Lucy  sends  Lucie  Jr.  (almost  fourteen) 
and  little  Desi  (not  quite  ten)  to  stay 
with  their  father?  And  Lucy  takes  that 
lull  as  her  much-needed  opportunity 
to  rest  up  between  shows? 

Trouble— and  $12,000,000 

Can  this  truly  wonderful  dame — who 
is  the  real  Lucille  Ball — be  the  bright 
bride  who  can  eat  her  wedding  cake 
and  have  it,  too? 

If  you  really  want  to  know,  Holly- 
wood would  find  it  enchanting  if  she 
could.  They  know  what  she  suffered 
with  Desi. 

That  doesn't  mean  Hollywood  doesn't 
like  Desi.  It  admires  him  tremendously. 
In  fact,  he  is  regarded  as  a  veritable 
genius  of  a  showman.  Besides,  he  only 
acted  like  many  a  Latin  husband.  He 
loved  her  wildly.  He  adored  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  infatuated  with  his  own 
home — the  beautiful  home  where  Gary 
Morton  lives  now. 

There  were  only  two  small  troubles. 
(1)  They  say  he  liked  a  nip  every  now 
and  then.  (2)  They  say  he  liked  to 
flirt.  He  also  worked  too  hard,  but  you 
can  scarcely  call  that  a  trouble,  even 
if  it  did  begin  to  trouble  Lucy  terribly. 

In  fact,  it  bothered  her  so  much  she 
got  a  divorce  and  about  twelve  million 
dollars  as  her  split  of  the  Desilu  assets. 
Whereby  hangs  a  tale  which  tells  you 
a  lot  about  Lucy: 

She  and  Desi  had  wound  up  "I  Love 
Lucy."  They  both  believed  it  had  ex- 
hausted its  popular  appeal,  which  at 
the  time  Desiderio  Alberto  Arnaz  de 
Acha  IV  had  been  born  to  them — in 
1953 — had  attained  the  highest  rating 
any  TV  show  ever  had.  (They  were 
wrong.  Today,  in  re-runs,  "I  Love  Lucy" 
T  is  one  of  the  top-rated  shows,  even  in 
v  competition  with  brand-new  produc- 
r  tions.)  Lucy  .  .  .  depressed  over  the 
breakup  of  her  marriage  .  .  .  depressed 
over  facing  that  most  distressing  of 
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feminine  birthdays,  her  fiftieth  .  .  . 
uncertain  of  her  future  .  .  .  felt  she 
had  to  prove  herself. 

Years  ago,  on  Broadway,  she  had 
been  just  a  chorus  girl.  At  the  end  of 
1959,  she  determined  she'd  go  back 
to  Broadway  as  a  star.  She'd  conquer 
a  brilliant  new  world.  That  was  when 
she  accepted  "Wildcat."  She  packed  up 
Lucie  and  little  Desi  and  moved  to  New 
York.  At  that  time,  she  believed  she'd 
not  miss  it  if  she  never  saw  Hollywood 
again. 

Now,  Lucy  is  a  perfectly  wonderful 
mother,  and  one  reason  is  that  she  has 
such  a  wonderful  mother  of  her  own. 
Her  kids  know  she  is  always  there, 
with  love  and  understanding,  when  they 
need  her,  just  as  Lucy  knows  her  moth- 
er is  there,  looking  after  all  of  them. 
So,  of  course,  Grandma  Ball  became 
a  member  of  the  household  in  New 
York. 

To  this  day,  Lucy  has  never  said  a 
word  against  Desi  to  her  children.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  she's  never  talked 
against  him  to  anyone.  But,  there  in 
New  York,  she  tried  to  do  things  with 
just  her  daughter,  her  son  and  her- 
self. No  husband.   No  father. 


Statement  required  by  the  Act  of  Auqust  24, 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933, 
July  2,  1946,  and  June  11,  1960  (74  Stat.  208) 
showing  the  ownership,  management  and  circu- 
lation of  TV  RADIO  MIRROR,  published  monthly 
at  New  York,   N.   Y.,  for  October  1,   1962. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  manaein?  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  Macfadden- 
Bartell  Corporation,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.;  Editorial  Director,  Jack  J. 
Podell,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  Editor,  Claire  Safran,  205  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Frederick  A.  Klein,  205  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  part- 
nership or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  that  of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Mac- 
fadden-Bartell  Corporation,  205  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  Gerald  A.  Bartell, 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.; 
David  Bartell,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.;  Lee  B.  Bartell,  205  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  Melvin 
M.  Bartell,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  &  Rosa  Evans,  3500  North 
Sherman  Blvd.,  Milwaukee  16,   Wisconsin. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  hold- 
ing 1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
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ments in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the 
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(Signed)  FREDERICK  A.  KLEIN, 
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[SEAL] 

TULLIO  MUCELLI,  Notary  Public 

State  of  New  York  No.  03-8045500 

Qualified  in  Bronx  Co. 

Cert.  Filed  in  New  York  Co. 

Commission  Expires  March  30,  1964 


Ask  any  woman  who  has  had  a  fam- 
ily, and  a  home,  and  a  husband,  what 
that's  like.  It's  the  loneliest.  It's  a  con- 
stant dagger  in  the  memory,  an  eternal 
reminder  of  what  has  been  so  terribly 
lost. 

Put  on  top  of  that  the  awful  empti- 
ness of  a  person  who  for  years  has 
been  working  sixteen  hours  a  day — as 
Lucy  had  on  "I  Love  Lucy" — and  now 
has  nothing  but  time,  time,  time.  It's 
a  dragging  hell. 

Thus  at  first,  when  the  rehearsals 
of  "Wildcat"  started,  she  was  pleased. 
But  presently,  with  her  sense  of  show 
business — which  is  almost  as  sharp  as 
Desi's — she  realized  that  it  wasn't  a 
good  show,  and  she  could  not  make  it 
into  a  Broadway  hit  unless  she  per- 
sonally galvanized  it  by  an  almost  im- 
possibly great  performance. 

So  she  started  to  do  that,  and  it  very 
nearly  killed  her.  She  began  working 
hours  on  end  to  sing  better,  dance 
better,  make  the  laughs  come  louder 
and  longer.  She  would  collapse  into 
bed,  when  she  got  home  nights,  and 
sleep  as  though  drugged  for  hours. 
There  even  came  a  time,  on  the  out- 
of-town  tryout,  when  she  slept  over  the 
entire  weekend,  and  her  mother  and 
her  maid,  both  shouting  and  pulling 
at  her,  could  barely  arouse  her. 

They  did,  in  fact,  drag  her  out  of 
bed  and  started  dressing  her  while  she 
was  still  asleep.  In  a  taxi,  heading  to- 
ward the  theater,  she  was  only  half- 
awake.  It  wasn't  until  she  was  in  the 
backstage  hallway,  heading  toward  her 
dressing  room,  that  Lucille  became  com- 
pletely aware  of  her  surroundings. 

Leaning  wearily  against  the  dingy 
wall,  she  stared  at  her  mother  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  "Mom, 
why  am  I  doing  this?"  she  sobbed.  "I've 
got  twelve  million  dollars.  Why  am  I 
doing  this?" 

She  couldn't  stop  now 

That  morning,  there  had  been  head- 
lines in  the  New  York  papers  about 
Desi  Arnaz,  in  Hollywood,  being  up 
on  a  drunk-driving  charge.  There  had 
been  a  bunch  of  girls  with  Desi.  That 
was  his  fashion.  He  rushed  around  with 
girls  in  bunches. 

For  Lucille,  the  show  "Wildcat"  had 
to  go  on.  She  was  a  complete  triumph 
in  it,  though  every  critic  said  the  show 
itself  was  terrible.  By  the  sheer  force 
of  her  skill  and  personality,  Lucille 
made  audiences  roar  with  delight.  Only 
her  mother  knew  how  she  was  exhaust- 
ing herself  every  night.  Only  her  mother 
knew  how,  every  weekend,  Lucy  did 
things  with  her  children,  just  the  three 
of  them,  all  making  believe  they  had 
forgotten  when  they  were  a  complete 
family. 

There  were  even  a  couple  of  weeks 
when  Lucy  had  to  be  out  of  the  show. 
She  was  sick.  Her  mother  knew  that 
she  was  really  sick  of  her  heart's  free- 
dom, her  heart's  emptiness. 

But  one  evening,  Lucy's  pal  Paula 
Stewart  asked  her  to  go  along  with  her 
and  Paula's  husband,  Jack  Carter,  to 
a  pizza  parlor.  A  night-club  comedian, 
Gary  Morton,  was  at  the  same  pizza 
parlor.  Alone — but   (Lucy  knows  now) 


by  pre-arrangement  with  Paula.  Gary 
Morton,  aged  forty-four.  Also  divorced. 

About  five  minutes  after  their  intro- 
duction, Lucille  heard  herself  laughing 
as  she  hadn't  laughed  in  a  couple  of 
years.  A  little  later,  she  heard  Gary 
saying,  "It's  ages  since  I've  laughed 
as  much  as  I  have  this  evening."  Pres- 
ently, Paula  and  her  husband  were 
saying  they  really  must  go  home,  but 
Gary  was  suggesting  didn't  Miss  Ball 
want  to  stay  on  and  have  another 
drink?  It  was  then  Lucy  noticed  that 
Mr.  Morton  had  had  only  one  drink. 
They  had  another  one  together,  then  he 
took  her  home  and  asked  if  he  might 
call  her. 

He  did  call  her  the  next  morning. 
The  next  afternoon,  too.  And  she  did 
join  him  for  supper  after  the  show 
that  evening.  And  the  next,  and  the 
one  after  that,  and  the  one  after  that 
one,  too. 

Naturally,  then,  he  had  to  meet  her 
mother  and  the  kids. 

The  difference  in  men 

All  the  time,  Lucy  felt  her  whole 
personality  beginning  to  come  back  to 
warmth.  She  noticed,  with  a  steadily 
rising  hope,  that  Gary  Morton — for  all 
his  ability  to  make  her  laugh  and  to 
laugh  with  and  at  her — was  a  quiet, 
moderate  man.  Desi  had  never  been 
moderate  about  one  single  thing,  not 
life  or  food  or  drink  or  love  or  flirta- 
tions. She  had  got  into  the  habit  her- 
self of  eating  too  much,  drinking  a  bit 
too  much.  The  difference  between  her 
and  Desi  was  that  she  could  carry  a 
lot  of  alcohol.  Desi  couldn't — which  did 
nothing   but   make  him    fiercely   angry. 

But  with  Gary  Morton  holding  down 
to  one  drink,  obviously  by  choice,  Lu- 
cille began  cutting  down  to  one  drink, 
too.  Today,  she  doesn't  even  drink  that 
one.  She  began  holding  down  on  food, 
too,  and  her  beautiful  figure  began 
coming  back  to  her. 

The  closing  notice  of  "Wildcat"  went 
up  and  she  was  only  glad.  She  had 
held  it  up,  by  her  battling  performance, 
enough  to  prove  to  the  world  what 
bhe  could  do,  but  she  began  to  dream 
of  a  mature,  quiet  happiness  .  .  .  some- 
thing she'd  never  had  with  Desi,  some- 
thing she  came  to  believe  she  never 
could  have  had  with  him. 

She  had  her  children.  She  had  her 
mother.  She  had  all  the  money  she 
could  ever  want,  and  Gary  was  offer- 
ing her  love,  and  she  was  a  very  fem- 
inine woman  who  loved  love  ...  so 
on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  she 
and   Gary  were  married. 

Lucy  was  very  happy.  She  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  beautiful,  quiet  life.  Gary 
could  work  in  night  clubs  whenever 
he  wished,  but  he  wasn't  crazily  am- 
bitious. He  worked  to  earn  enough  to 
live  on  graciously.  He  liked  a  gracious 
leisure,  too.  So  did  Lucy.  Desi  had  been 
the  crazily  ambitious  one. 

Only. 

Only,  early  in  1962,  discussions  be- 
gan about  Lucille  doing  a  new  TV  show. 
At  that  time,  Lucille  Ball  Morton  was 
a  very  happy  woman.  She  had  peace 
and  quiet  and  faithful  devotion,  and 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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(Continued  from  page  69) 
laughter,  too,  with  Gary.  Her  children 
were   very   happy   with   her   new    hus- 
band. Life  was  placidly  delightful. 

Only,  when  that  new  show  was  men- 
tioned, Lucille  suddenly  knew  why  she 
had  done  "Wildcat"  despite  her  twelve 
million  dollars.  In  the  actor's  phrase, 
she  had  to  be  "on."  Yes,  she  was  very, 
very  happy  in  her  private  life,  but  she 
was  also  used  to  a  public  life.  She  is 
too  modest  a  person,  actually,  to  admit 
to  herself  that  she  is  an  artist.  But 
she  is  a  great  comic  artist,  and  needs 
an  outlet   for  creative   expression. 

Everything— versus  nothing 

A  new  TV  show,  if  it  was  a  hit,  would 
let  her  have  everything — a  beautiful 
marriage,  her  beautiful  children,  fun 
in  a  studio.  And  besides!  Miss  Ball 
grinned  to  herself.  A  cat  who  has  just 
made  away  with  a  particularly  fat 
canary  couldn't  have  looked  any  more 
sly.  Desi,  you  see,  was  still  going 
around  with  girls  in  bunches.  He  hadn't 
settled  down  to  any  particular  one. 

The  more  Lucy  thought  of  her  old 
beautiful  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  that 
great,  magnificent  rambling  house 
where  she'd  raised  little  Lucie  and  Desi, 
the  more  glorious  it  seemed.  She  de- 
scribed it  to  Gary.  He  kissed  her  lov- 
ingly and  indicated  he  wouldn't  mind 
living  in  it  one  bit.  Near  to  Jack  Ben- 
ny's, huh,  and  very  close  to  a  golf 
course?  Nothing  could  suit  Gary  more. 

So  Lucy  Morton  came  back  to  a 
new  show — and  Desilu.  After  all,  she 
was  still  vice-president  of  Desilu.  It 
would  have  made  no  sense  going  into 
competition  with  herself  by  working  at 
any  other  studio.  As  for  a  producer — 
everybody  knew  Desi  was  an  absolute 
genius  at  it,  which  would  make  it 
idiotic  for  her  not  to  make  that  genius 
available  to  herself. 

Besides,  she  and  Desi  were  civilized 
people.  They  could  be  business  part- 
ners, business  friends.  And  if  Desi  con- 
tinued to  get  loaded,  practically  every 
night,  so  what?  She  wasn't  drinking 
at  all.  She  was  sticking  to  her  diet.  She 
had  her  lovely,  quiet  evenings,  full 
of  laughter  and  romance,  at  home  with 
Gary.  He  didn't  give  a  hoot  about  go- 
ing to  night  clubs  or  parties.  She  didn't, 
either.  They  had  each  other,  her  chil- 
dren, her  mother. 

And  now  she'd  have  a  new  show,  too. 
What  a  big,  fat,  wonderful  life. 

Only — after  Lucy  had  signed  for  the 
show  and  she  was  back  at  Desilu  work- 
ing— she  and  Vivian  Vance  discovered 
that  making  a  show  without  Desi  and  Bill 
Frawley  in  the  cast  was  twice  as  much 
work  as  they  had  anticipated.  Without 
TV  "husbands,"  Vivian  has  many  more 
lines  to  learn  and  Lucy  has  three  times 
as  many!  With  one  or  both  in  almost 
every  scene,  rehearsals  and  actual 
shooting  took  lots  of  time.  Too  much 
time.  Twelve  to  fourteen  solid  hours  a 
day,  for  at  least  four  days  a  week. 

Gary  Morton  told  his  happy  wife 
he  thought  it  wouldn't  be  professional 
for  him  to  come  to  rehearsals,  but  he'd 
come  watch  each  show  as  they  re- 
corded it.  She  loved  him  for  that,  for 
being    so    considerate,    for    not    being 


jealous.  Desi  always  blew  his  stack  if 
a  man  so  much  as  smiled  at  her. 

Gary  and  Desi  behaved  like  well-bred 
gentlemen  of  the  great  world  whenever 
they  did  meet — particularly  the  night 
the  first  show  was  taped,  with  an  audi- 
ence looking  on.  And  when  the  show 
was  over,  Lucy  ran  into  Gary's  arms 
and  he  kissed  her  warmly  and  told  her 
and  the  whole  room  how  terrific  she 
had  been. 

Yes,  it  was  a  charming  sight,  and  that 
shrewd,  select  audience  was  happy  for 
Lucy,  their  own,  unspoiled  darling. 
Only.    .    .   . 

Only  now,  as  the  show  goes  on,  she 
necessarily  is  spending  more  waking 
hours  with  Desi  than  she  does  with 
Gary.  For,  over  the  weekends,  she 
sleeps  and  sleeps  to  rest  up. 

Don't  get  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  single  cloud  in  her  sky,  because 
there  isn't.  She  is  very  much  in  love. 
And  she  is  also  having  the  kind  of 
larksome  revenge  that  is  granted  to 
very,  very  few  women  who  once  loved 
too  much. 

Nevertheless,  Hollywood  keeps  think- 
ing about  Desi.  Desi,  the  little  Cuban 
musician  who  had  barely  a  dime  when 
he  came  to  Hollywood  and  now  has 
many,  many  millions.  You  don't  get 
to  be  a  millionaire  unless  you  hit  gold 
or  oil  .  .  .  or  unless  you  know  how 
to  get  around  obstacles. 

Two  sides  of  a  triangle 

Besides,  there  are  two  small  stories 
about  Lucy  and  Desi  that  stand  out. 
One  happened  recently,  when  a  weary 
Lucy,  going  home  from  the  studio, 
stopped  by  to  see  a  friend  who  lives 
in  one  of  the  few  private  dwellings  in 
Hollywood  that  have  elevator  service. 

The  elevator  operator  asked,  rather 
coyly,  "And  how's  Mrs.  Morton?" 

Half  knocked  out  with  fatigue,  but 
always  obliging  to  her  public,  Lucy 
said,  "Gee,  I've  been  so  busy  since  I've 
got  back,  I  haven't  seen  a  soul."  Then 
she  sucked  in  her  breath.  "Oh,  gosh," 
she  gasped,  "I'm  Mrs.  Morton." 

The  Desi  story  is  simpler.  The  eve- 
ning after  they  had  taped  that  first  new 
Lucy  show,  he  was  charming  to  all  the 
guests.  He  chatted.  He  talked.  He  is, 
naturally,  a  very  charming  man.  He 
stood  aside  and  saw  his  ex-wife,  the  star 
of  the  show  he's  not  in,  go  laughingly 
out  on  the  firm,  strong  arm  of  her  new 
husband. 

Finally,  there  was  no  one  left  at  all 
except  Desi.  There  was  no  sound.  There 
was  simply  nothing.  Only  Desi  sitting 
there,  all  alone. 

All  alone  and  thinking,  thinking. 

— Ruth  Waterbury 

"The  Lucy  Show"  is  seen  over  CBS-TV, 
Monday    evening — at    8:30    p.m.    est. 
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around  at  that  pile  of  stones.  I'm  alive 
today,  I  thought,  but  tomorrow  I  may 
be  a  ruin,  a  memory  like  those  stones. 
What  kind  of  life  is  it  that's  afraid 
to  test  its  powers  to  the  utmost?  That's 
when  I  made  my  mind  up.  I'd  take  the 
plunge.  I'd  accept  the  Las  Vegas  offer. 
I'd  put  all  Ben  Casey's  chips,  all  'The 
Victors'  chips,  on  a  night-club  act — 
and  winner  take  all." 

A  silent  partner 

A  few  days  after  Vince  wrote  this, 
Sherry  arrived  in  Rome  with  Vince's 
manager,  Abner  Greshler.  Her  future 
is  so  tied  up  with  Vince's  that,  in  a 
way,  she  is  a  silent  partner  in  any 
gamble  he  may  take.  She  sensed  at 
once  that  something  was  up. 

"Well,  what  is  it  now?"  she  asked, 
a  trifle  worried. 

Vince  grinned  sheepishly.  After  a 
little  hesitation,  he  told  her  that  he 
was  going  to  sing  in  Vegas.  Sherry 
pursed  her  lips  in  a  low  whistle. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "in  the  days  when 
the  going  was  really  rough,  I  learned 
one  thing.  An  actor's  first  duty  is  to 
survive  m  his  profession.  And  that's 
what  I  did.  I  stuck  it  out  until  my 
break  came  with  'Ben  Casey.'  But  be- 
fore this  break  came,  I  made  a  promise 
to  myself.  I  swore  that,  if  I  ever  got 
the  chance  to  show  what  I  was  capable 
of,  I'd  give  all  I  had  and  I  wouldn't 
stop  halfway.  I've  always  been  both 
a  singer  and  an  actor,  and  while  I've 
proved  myself  to  some  degree  on  TV 
and  in  the  movies,  I  owe  it  to  myself 
and  all  the  people  like  you,  who  had 
faith  in  me,  to  prove  what  else  I  can 
really  do." 

"But  you  did  prove  that  when  you 
sang  on  'The  Dinah  Shore  Show'  last 
winter,"  Sherry  pointed   out. 

"It  isn't  the  same  as  doing  a  live 
show,  twice  a  night,  in  a  top  spot," 
he  said  with  quiet  resolution.  "Maybe 
I'll  just  make  a  fool  of  myself  .  .  . 
maybe  the  people  won't  like  me.  But 
it's  one  risk  I'll  have  to  take." 

It  was  big,  brave  talk,  but  later,  back 
in  Hollywood,  Vince's  fears  returned. 
This  time,  for  a  new  reason.  Where 
would  he  find  the  time  to  whip  up  an 
act  that  could  pass  muster  before  the 
discriminating  and  sometimes  jaded 
audiences  of  Las  Vegas?  Only  a  cocky 
novice  would  fool  himself  on  that  score, 
and  Vince  is  no  novice  to  any  phase 
of  show  business.  He  was  well  aware 
that  an  act  of  real  merit  demanded 
many  hours  of  careful  thought,  self- 
search   and   preparation. 

It  may  sound  simple,  but  there  are 
dozens  of  seemingly  small  decisions 
which  trouble  the  sleep  of  the  most  ex- 
pert performers.  What  should  he  wear, 
for  instance?  Generally,  the  preference 
is  for  something  that  can  be  distinc- 
tive and  memorable.  Judy  Garland 
wows  them  with  a  simple  black  dress; 
Marlene  Dietrich  makes  five  changes, 
going  from  slacks  to  the  sexiest  of 
gowns;  Tony  Martin  uses  a  cane;  Bela- 
fonte  is  most  effective  in  tight  pants  and 
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your  coins  until  you  obtain  our  catalogue. 
Send  $1.00  for  1963  Coin  Catalogue  Boole  to 
Best  Values  Co.,  Dept.  A-325,  285A  Market  St., 
Newark,   N.  J. 
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accounted  for — where  are  the  rest? 
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open-necked  shirt.  These  gimmicks — 
these  "shticks,"  as  they  are  known  to 
performers — did  not  attract  Vince.  He 
felt  that,  in  his  case,  the  best  approach 
to  an  audience  was  to  be  sincere. 

"They'll  be  coming  to  find  out  if 
Ben  Casey  can  really  sing — and  that's 
what  I'll  have  to  rely  on  to  impress 
them.  If  I  don't  sing  up  a  storm,  noth- 
ing else  will  help.  .  .  ." 

When  Vince  appeared  on  "The  Dinah 
Shore  Show,"  he  did  not  wear  the  tra- 
ditional dinner  jacket.  "I'm  not  coming 
out  with  a  yo-yo  suit  on,"  he  said  then. 
Instead,  he  wore  a  black  shirt,  black 
trousers  and  a  wide  black  belt.  The  fans, 
used  to  seeing  him  in  doctor's  whites, 
reacted  agreeably  to  this  change  of 
appearance,  as  they  did  to  the  startling 
fact  that  their  Ben  Casey  actually  had 
a  voice,  a  big  voice,  a  voice  of  pro- 
fessional range  and  flexibility.  The  re- 
sponse was,  by  all  polls,  an  unprece- 
dented and  overwhelming  approval  of 
his  fans. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  wear  the 
same  outfit  in  Vegas,"  Vince  half-asked 
Sherry. 

"I  don't  either  .  .  ."  she  assured  him. 

As  rehearsals  got  under  way,  advisers 
were  urging  Vince  to  quit  scowling  "and 
practice  up  a  nice  mellow  smile." 

"Everyone  knows  that  would  be  out 
of  character,"  he  growled  back.  "I'm 
no  laughing  boy.  And  I  don't  plan  to 
make  with  the  jokes.  If  one  comes  to 
me  naturally,  I'll  say  it.  But  it's  my 
honest  opinion,  the  people  who  come 
to  hear  me  will  want  me  to  be  myself. 


I  don't  intend  to  snarl  or  make  faces 
to  frighten  the  kids.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  put  on  a  big  artificial  grin  like  a 
clown.  That's  final." 

The  other  gamble 

Vince  made  several  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  to  get  the  feel  of  the  place,  but 
while  there  he  made  few  appearances 
in  the  casinos.  He  did  not  feel  in  the 
best  of  humor.  Word  had  reached  him 
that  Sherry  was  .still  exhausted  from 
her  trip  to  Rome  and  still  under  a 
strain  from  the  constant  limelight  she'd 
been  in  during  those  weeks.  It  had  been, 
she  confided  to  a  friend,  more  than 
an  exhausting  experience.  The  demands 
made  upon  stars  and  everyone  close 
to  them,  she  had  discovered,  were  terri- 
fying to  her.  She  and  Vince  had  not 
been  able  to  do  any  normal  sightseeing. 

Even  when  they'd  arrived  back  in 
Hollywood,  after  hours  of  plane  travel, 
photographers  and  fans  were  waiting. 
"I  felt  and  looked  a  wreck,  I  know  it," 
she  said.  "Perhaps  it's  best  if  I  don't 
accompany  Vince's  friends  to  Vegas  for 
his  opening  night."  But  since  Sherry- 
is  now  working  as  Vince's  secretary,  it 
seems  probable  that  she  will  have  to 
spend  at  least  part  of  the  time  with 
him  in  Vegas — and  will  find  she 
wants  to. 

And  as  for  the  gambling,  did  Vince 
intend  to  give  the  tables  the  go-by  com- 
pletely? 

"No,"  he  told  us  frankly.  "But  if  I 
do  throw  the  dice  once  or  twice,  it'll 


be  in  the  wee  hours,  after  the  late  show. 
And  I'll  only  play  until  I  unwind  from 
the  strain,  and  then  take  off  for  bed. 
I  want  to  get  plenty  of  sleep  and  sun. 
I  owe  it  to  the  gang  at  'Ben  Casey.' 
They're  doing  everything  possible  to 
help  me  by  rearranging  the  shooting 
schedule." 

The  gang  at  "Ben  Casey"  point  out 
that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  by  all  to 
cooperate,  Vince's  original  opening  date 
had  to  be  postponed.  When  he  does 
open,  Vince  will  still  have  to  make 
some  trips  back  and  forth  from  Vegas 
during  the  month  he  plays  there.  He 
will  be  needed  on  the  sound  stage  for 
certain  scenes  that  cannot  be  done  in 
advance.  He  will  have  to  dash  from 
the  stage  of  the  late  show  to  the  air- 
port, grab  a  few  hours'  sleep  at  his 
Hollywood  home,  rush  to  the  set  to  do 
his  stint,  then  back  to  the  airport  and 
another  rush  to  make  his  first  Riviera 
show. 

It'll  be  rough  but,  to  Vince,  it'll  be 
worth  it.  "I  know  I've  got  the  reputation 
for  being  the  big  bad  wolf  who  huffs 
and  puffs,  growls  and  scowls,"  Vince 
said.  "But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  the  fundamentals,  I'm  like  everyone 
else  in  show  business.  I  want  to  be  good, 
to  give  my  best,  and  that's  the  most 
important  thing.  But  ...  I  want  them 
to  like  me,  too.  .  .  ."  Elena  Forest 

"Ben  Casey"  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Mon., 
10  to  11  p.m.  est.  Vince  also  stars 
in  "The  Victors"  (Columbia  Pictures) 
and  records  as  a  singer  (Decca  label). 


DIANNE    LENNON 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

first  "going  together" — and  begin- 
ning as  far  back  as  their  early  teens 
— it  has  been  clear  that  they  considered 
children  the  major  aim  of  marriage. 
Dick's  family  consists  of  eight  brothers 
and  sisters;  Dianne's  of  eleven.  Both 
have  always  found  "a  comfortable,  se- 
cure sensation"  in  the  mere  presence 
of  family. 

During  the  period  of  their  engage- 
ment, there  were  some  who  accused 
them  of  being  lacking  in  romantic  fer- 
vor. Peggy  once  explained  it  to  a  friend 
who  complained  of  that.  "Dick  and  Dee- 
Dee  are  terribly  in  love,"  she  told  the 
girl. 

"Well,  they  never  talk  about  love," 
the  girl  defended  herself.  "It's  all  about 
how  they'll  furnish  their  home,  the  chil- 
dren they  hope  to  have,  and  how  they'd 
like  to  have  a  bigger  family  than  their 
parents.  .  .  ." 

Because  of  this,  there  was  a  certain 

amount  of  speculation — not  only  within 

the   circle   of   friends    and    family   but 

also    among    Lennon    fans — when    the 

young  Gass  couple  did  not  have  a  child 

right  away.  Some  people  wondered  if 

the  trouble  was  of  a  medical  nature. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 

T       think  this,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 

v       either  Dianne  or  Dick.  Undoubtedly,  in 

R       the   future    they   will    have   their    own 

children.  Adoption  on  their  part  does 

not  mean  thev  cannot  have  children  of 
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their  own  or  that  they've  given  up  that 
hope.  Rather,  it  is  evidence  of  the  im- 
patience and  eagerness  of  Dianne  and 
Dick  not  to  waste  more  time  going 
childless  until  the  miracle  of  concep- 
tion does  occur.  It  is  evidence  of  hearts 
too  full  of  love  not  to  share  that  love 
with  a  child — now. 

Some  fans  have  hopefully  suggested 
that  perhaps,  since  DeeDee  has  had  no 
children,  she  would  be  willing  to  return 
to  the  entertainment  field.  "Never!"  she 
answers.  "The  girls  often  tour  and  that 
would  mean  being  away  from  Dick.  I've 
had  some  happy  moments  in  the  past 
when  I  sang  with  the  Welk  group,  but 
that's  definitely  over  for  good.  After 
all,  a  husband  needs  attention  just  as 
much  as  a  child.  I  wouldn't  untie  my 
apron  strings  for  a  gown  made  of  gold." 

A  helpless  child 

Once,  when  the  younger  Lennon  kids 
were  up  to  some  mischief,  and  DeeDee 
was  baby-sitting,  she  was  asked  if  she 
ever  "got  mad"  at  the  youngsters. 
"Sure!"  she  admitted.  "Who  doesn't 
get  mad  at  kids  and  their  little  tricks? 
But  it's  not  a  real  mad,  you  know.  The 
little  pests  make  up  for  lapses  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  that  tug  at  your 
heartstrings.  From  the  parents  down, 
each  member  of  a  family  relies  on  the 
others,  and,  of  course,  the  smaller  ones 
do  the  most  leaning.  But  in  some  ways, 
the  elder  ones  rely  on  the  younger 
ones,  too,  for  their  pep,  their  fun,  their 
warm  hugs  and  kisses,  their  changing 
moods — and.   above  all.   for  their  help- 


lessness. This  is  a  kind  of  deep  thought, 
about  relying  on  their  helplessness. 

"My  father  pointed  it  out  to  me  once. 
Because  the  sweet  kids  depend  on  us 
so  much,  we  don't  dare  show  them  that 
we  may  be  in  a  weak,  depressed  or  de- 
pendent mood  ourselves.  We  have  to 
measure  up  to  what's  expected  of  us, 
and  be  stronger  than  we  might  be  other- 
wise. Mom  always  told  us  that,  when- 
ever she  felt  blue,  just  the  sound  of 
the  kids  coming  home  from  school  or 
rushing  in  for  dinner  or  needing  a  dress 
mended  or  whatever  .  .  .  that  alone 
pulled  her  out  of  herself  and  she  be- 
came too  busy  and  interested  to  brood 
or  worry.  It's  one  reason,  one  among 
a  dozen,  that  Dick  and  I  can't  picture 
anything  more  wonderful  than  being 
part  of  a  big  family  .  .  .  unless  it's  be- 
ing parents  of  a  big  family." 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the 
success  of  the  Lennon  Sisters,  shortly 
after  she  and  Dick  were  married,  she 
spoke  about  the  family's  standard  of 
living.  "You  know,"  DeeDee  said,  "we're 
not  rich  and  we've  never  been  rich.  Up 
until  three  years  ago,  nine  of  us  were 
living  in  a  two-bedroom  house  in  Ven- 
ice. We  four  girls  slept  in  one  bedroom, 
the  three  boys  in  the  other,  and  Mom 
and   Daddy   slept   in  the   living   room. 

"It's  funny,  the  more  crowded  we  got, 
the  closer  we  were  to  one  another.  I 
mean  that.  You  can't  imagine  the  fun 
we  had.  And  that's  why  Dick  and  I, 
even  if  we  don't  make  a  lot  of  money, 
are  not  afraid  of  having  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren. We  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience in  our  own  homes  that  it  doesn't 


hurt  a  bit  to  do  without  some  things 
so  that  all  the  family  can  have  a  share 
in  the  goodies.  In  fact,  it  may  do  real 
good  in  the  long  run.  And  if  Dick  and 
I  were  to  have  a  lot  of  money,  what 
better  use  could  we  put  it  to  than  to 
spend  it  on  our  children? 

"When  I  say  this,  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that,  even  in  homes 
where  there  is  money,  it  is  foolish  and 
wrong  to  spoil  children  by  giving  them 
everything  with  no  effort  on  their  part. 
First  of  all,  I  believe  kids  like  to  earn 
their  gifts.  They  take  pride  in  working 
for  their  spending  money.  They  like 
the  sense  of  contributing  something  to 
their  family.  It's  a  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment that  many  people  unfortunately 
never  let  their  children  enjoy.  And  I 
imagine  parents  must  get  a  big  lift  out 
of  seeing  their  children  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel.  It's  an  experience 
Dick  and  I  would  love  to  have. 

"Some  people  say,  'Oh,  if  I  could 
only  be  a  kid  again!'  Dick  and  I  say, 
'Wouldn't  it  be  marvelous  to  look  on 
a  bunch  of  kids  playing  in  the  yard  and 
be  able  to  say,  'They're  ours!'" 

When  DeeDee  and  Dick  married,  they 
were  grateful  for  the  wonderful  start 
they  had.  Friends,  relatives  and  fans 
gave  them  all  the  linens,  silver,  glass- 
ware and  household  utensils  they  could 
possibly  need.  They  moved  into  the 
house  Dick  had  purchased  from  his 
parents  when  they  went  on  to  larger 
quarters,  and  both  worked  together  re- 
finishing  furniture,  painting,  and  mak- 
ing their  honeymoon  cottage  into  a 
true  home.  Though  DeeDee  had  a  nest- 
egg  as  a  result  of  the  money  set  aside 
from  her  salary  each  week  of  the  three 
years  she  was  on  the  Welk  show,  she 
did  not  spend  it  recklessly  in  order  to 
"keep  up  with  the  Joneses."  Neither 
she  nor  Dick  were  brought  up  to  believe 
in  such  false  values.  Instead,  she  has 
kept  most  of  her  money  intact,  carefully 
invested  for  a  future  day  when  it  might 
be  needed  for  important  things — such 
as  the  education  of  her  children.  She 
and  Dick  budget  carefully — and  the 
budget  has  always  included  saving  for 
the  family  they  will  have. 

That  DeeDee  and  Dick  are  happy  to- 
gether, even  without  a  child  in  the 
house,  is  obvious  to  all  who  know  them. 
DeeDee's  excitement  each  evening  as 
it  gets  time  for  her  husband  to  come 
home  .  .  .  the  thoughtful  little  gifts  of 
flowers  or  a  book  that  Dick  often  brings 
for  no  special  occasion  .  .  .  these  are 
only  small  evidences  of  their  love  for 
each  other.  DeeDee  still  helps  care  for 
the  younger  Lennons,  and  they  often 
come  to  spend  the  night  at  Dick's  and 
DeeDee's,  sleeping  in  the  baby  bed  that 
was  once  Dick's.  DeeDee  is  far  from 
lonely — but  seeing  her  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters  daily  has  only  intensified 
her  desire  to  have  a  baby  of  her  own. 
This  decent  young  pair  has  a  com- 
pelling urge  to  bring  a  child  into  the 
world.  A  child,  after  all,  is  in  itself  a 
sort  of  guarantee  of  immortality.  This 
is  what  a  parent  gets  from  a  child,  but 
for  DeeDee  and  Dick,  what  they  can 
give  is  even  more  important.  They  want 
to  give  their  hearts  and  their  home  to 
a  child  who  needs  them.  This  act  of  giv- 
ing will  make  that  child  theirs. 

— Beatrice  Emmons 


SJ&eHs^&itk&t  nation's 
leading  figure  authority,  says... 

"I  CAN  GUARANTEE  YOU  A  PERFECT  FIGURE 
IN  THE  PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  OWN  HOME!" 

THOUSANDS  OF  WOMEN  have  obtained  beautiful,  perfectly  proportioned 
figures  at  Eileen  Feather's  famous  and  fabulous  California  Figure  Salons. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  amazing  Eileen  Feather  system  of  Contouring 
Co-ordinates  is  available  to  you  in  your  own  home.  No  matter  what  your  age, 
no  matter  how  long  you  have  had  your  figure  problem,  Eileen  Feather  prom- 
ises You  a  beautiful  new  figure. 

OVERWEIGHT  OR  UNDERWEIGHT,  only  Eileen  Feather  has  the  scientific 
method  of  Contouring  Co-ordinates  that  can  guarantee  you  the  figure  of  your 
dreams  . . .  the  kind  of  breathtaking  figure  that  women  envy  and  men  admire. 
In  her  amazing  new  course,  Eileen  Feather  reveals  all  of  the  secrets,  the  exact 
methods  she  used  to  develop  and  shape  her  own  lovely  figure. 

THESE  AMAZING  BEAUTY  SECRETS  AVAILABLE 
ONLY  FROM  EILEEN  FEATHER: 

•  How  to  lose  ONE  FULL  INCH  from  your  waist  in  just  40  minutes! 

•  How  to  lose  ONE  FULL  INCH  from  your  hips,  thighs  in  just  40  minutes! 

•  How  to  gain  3  OR  MORE  INCHES  on  your  bust  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

(By  the  exclusive,  fabulously  successful  Eileen  Feather  method.) 

•  How  to  develop  beautiful  calves,  thighs,  and  hips  in  an  amazingly 
short  time! 

•  How  to  rid  yourself  of  double  chin,  wrinkles,  and  loose  skin  on  the 
face  and  neckline!  THE  PERFECT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 

SEND  TODAY  for  Eileen  Feather's  FREE  "A  Perfect  Figure  for  You", 
and  receive  your  FREE  personalized  figure  analysis  chart.  Don't 
put  it  off  another  minute.  Eileen  Feather  has  the  answer  to  your 
figure  problem. 

ONLY  EILEEN  FEATHER  CAN  GUARANTEE  RESULTS  LIKE  THESE! 


Eileen  Feather, 
Nation's  leading 
Figure  authority. 


Eileen  Feather  promises 
you  can: 

Lose  3  to  8  inches  from  waist 
Lose  3  to  8  inches  from  hips 
Gain  2  to  4  inches  on  bust 
Reshape  and  beautify  calves, 
thighs,  ankles 
Shape  a  lovely  neckline 

ALL  IN  JUST  90  DAYS! 


MISS  EILEEN  FEATHER 


Box  079,  Dept.TS-5 
Berkeley,  California. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  personalized 
figure  analysis  chart  and,  at  no  cost  or  obli- 
gation, your  "A  Perfect  Figure  for  You" 
with  exciting  details  of  your  GUARAJS'- 
TEED  method  of  figure  perfection.  I  am 
enclosing  25£  for  postage   and   handling. 

NAME_ . _AGE . 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


_STATE_ 


I 


^S  into   DOLLARS! 

I  -1-1=  NEW  Songwriters,  Poets,  Composers  may  gain 

=■=-=  SUCCESS,  FAME,  WEALTH.  Songs  Composed, 

y§§=  PUBLISHED.  Appraisals,  details  FREE  from  . . . 

v  NORDYKE  SONGS  &  MUSIC 

=  6000  Sunset,  HOLLYWOOD  287,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


Woman  Tortured 
by  Agonizing  ITCH 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for 

"IViyears.  Thenlfoundanew 

wonder-working  creme. 

Now  I'm  happy,"  writes 

Mrs.  P.  Ramsay  ofL.  A.  Calif. 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the 

tortures  of  vaginal  itch,  rectal 

itch,    chafing,    rash    and 

eczema  -with  an  amazing 

new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 

fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 

bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 

inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 

healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists . 


Be  A  Hotel- 
Motel  Hostess 


ENJOY  YOUR  WORK.'  Fascinat- 
ing positions  and  a  sound  future 
await  trained  men  and  women 
in  the  hotel,  motel  and  hospitality  field.  Lewis 
graduates  "making  good"  as  Hostess,  Executive 
Housekeeper,  Manager,  Social  or  Food  Director, 
and  55  other  types  of  well-paid  positions.  Previous 
experience  proved  unnecessary.  Lewis  training 
qualifies  you  at  home  or  through  resident  classes 
in  Washington.  Lewis  Nationwide  Placement  Serv- 
ice FREE  of  extra  cost.  June  Young  writes:  "After 
graduating,  I  became  Club  Manager-Hostess  of  a 
dining  and  social  club  and  find  my  work  very  inter- 
esting." Write  for  fascinating  Free  Book,  "Your 
Golden  Opportunity."  Accredited  by  N.  H.  S.  C. 
Course  Approved  for  ALL  Veteran  Training 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL     ^'successful  | 

T  I  YEAR 


LEARN, 

AT 
HOME! 


Enjoy  glamorous  high-pay  career  or  profitable 
hobby.  Learn  Commercial  Art,  Painting,  Cartooning,  Fashion 
Art,  Lettering,  TV,  Art.  We  train  you  at  home,  in  spare  time. 
TWO  22-pc.  art  outfits  (worth  $25)  included.  LOW  COST— 
only  200  a  day.  FREE  Book.  No  salesman.  Washington 
School  of  Art,  Studio  591,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  (Estab. 
1914)  Chartered  by  N.  Y.   State  Education  Dept. 


Make  EXTRA  MONEY  All  Year! 
with  Newest  Cards  and  Gifts! 

Send  only  25cf  or  Blglntroductory 
Offer  of  50  family  and  kiddie  Val- 
entines. See  how  to  make  good  money 
in  spare  time  now  to  Christmas  show- 
ing friends  exciting,  newgreeting  cards 
for  Mother's,  Father's  Day,  Easter, 
Birthdays,  all  occasions.    Gifts,  Stationery 
boost  your  earnings.  No  experience  needed. 
New  money-making  samples  on  approval  sent 
with  ValentineSpecial.  Mail  coupon  with 25c  now! 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.,  Dept.65S-E 
1 113  Washington  Ave., St.  Louis  l,Mo« 
25cenc!osedfor50Valentines.  Include  money-    I 
making  samples  on  approval.  (One  to  afamily.)    J 


Name. 

Address 

City Zone State  _ 


Sta.  JA-1 16-01,  Washington  7,  D.C. 


&°m  WALLET  PHOTOS 


OC  hi  $1 

L  U  only     | 


lus  25?  postage 
60  for  $2.00 


2l/2"x3l/2"  genuine  photos 
for  classmates,  loved  ones. 
Made  from  any  photo  on 
silk  finish  double  weight 
paper.  Send  photo  or  neg. 
25  for  $  1 .25  plus  Free  5"x7" 
enlargement  (60  for  $2.2 


SxT"** 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
ROY  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Dept.  A-l  GPO  Box  644,  N.Y.  11,  N.Y. 
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CONNIE    FRANCIS 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
Test  Number  5 

You  Want  to  Be  Good  for  Him. 

When  you  love  a  person  and  respect 
him,  you  want  to  do  little  kind  things 
that  don't  seem  to  pop  into  your  mind 
with  other  people.  You  want  to  be  good 
for  him  and  to  him.  .  .  .  You  can  enjoy 
spending  time  with  some  boys,  and  after 
you  get  to  know  them  better,  you  can 
find  yourself  becoming  careless  in  front 
of  them.  But  with  someone  you  love, 
you  want  everything  to  be  right.  Most 
of  all,  you  want  to  be  right,  because 
his  loving  you  brings  out  the  softest, 
most  feminine  side  of  you. 

When  you're  in  love,  your  own  ego 
becomes  much  less  important.  I  don't 
mean  you  suppress  it  entirely,  because 
then  you'd  be  a  nothing.  But  things 
you  used  to  emphasize  seem  less  im- 
portant. .  .  .  This  doesn't  mean  that  you 
have  to  bring  yourself  down  to  make 
him  feel  big.  You  just  want  to  do  things 
that  are  tender  and  kind  instead  of 
selfish. 

Does  this  attitude  make  you  lose  or 
sacrifice  any  part  of  your  own  per- 
sonality? Not  for  one  second,  because 
doing  something  for  someone  else 
makes  you  more  of  a  person.  So,  when 
you're  really  in  love,  you  want  to  do 
things  for  your  loved  one.  But  the  test 
isn't  complete  unless  you  can  do  things 
for  him  without  his  knowing  it.  .  .  . 
The  only  way  to  give  lovingly  is  to  do 


it  freely,  without  having  to  talk  about 
your  great  generosity  all  the  time. 

None  of  this  means  you're  less  of  a 
person.  It  just  means  you're  a  better 
person.  .  .  .  When  you  love  someone 
enough  to  be  unselfish,  you  can  stop 
thinking  "/"  all  the  time.  It's  then  you 
can  start  thinking  "we." 

Test  Number  6 

Put  Him  to  The  Test.  Now,  when 
you're  dating  a  boy,  you  see  each  other 
under  special  circumstances.  Even  when 
it's  just  a  date  to  do  homework  or 
watch  television  or  go  for  a  walk — that 
is,  when  you're  most  likely  to  be  your- 
selves— it's  still  special,  for  one  essen- 
tial reason:  You're  not  married.  And 
that  makes  a  big  difference. 

You  can  look  at  a  boy  you  date  and 
see  a  relatively  carefree  young  man 
who  wouldn't  know  how  to  define  words 
like  "mortgage."  .  .  .  But  suppose  you're 
really  serious  about  him.  You're  really 
considering  him  as  a  marriage  partner. 
You  seriously  wonder  how  he'll  rate  as 
a  husband.   .   .  . 

Well,  there's  just  one  way  to  find  out: 
Put  him  to  the  test,  too.  And  he'll  never 
even  have  to  know  about  it.  You  can 
start  by  asking  yourself  a  few  pointed 
questions.  For  instance :  What  would  he 
be  like  if  you  saw  each  other  every  day, 
morning  and  night,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year? 

What  would  he  be  like  after  you've 
gone  out  and  rented  that  honeymoon 
apartment,  and  then  the  bills  start  flood- 
ing in?  .  .  .  What  would  that  tan,  care- 
free face  be  like  with  a  frown  of  irri- 


tation or  wrinkles  of  worry  about 
money,  office  conflicts  or  the  furnace? 

Finally,  remember  the  day  you  had 
that  awful  toothache  (or  whatever)  : 
What  if  you  didn't  live  with  your  par- 
ents anymore  ...  if  you  had  to  get  up 
and  make  this  boy's  breakfast  before  he 
went  to  work  .  .  .  care  for  one  or  two 
babies  all  day.  .  .  ? 

Would  he  still  look  as  good  to  you 
as  he  does  today?  Would  he  under- 
stand? Could  you  count  on  him  to  help? 

In  other  words,  how  would  he 
measure  up  as  husband,  father,  family 
man? 

My  Kind  of  Man 

First  of  all,  I  think  a  man  who'd 
make  a  good  husband  has  to  be  a  per- 
son with  great  love  and  respect  for  his 
own  family — not  just  for  his  father  and 
mother,  but  for  family  traditions.  He 
shouldn't  be  a  swinger  to  such  a  point 
that  everything  traditional  about  mar- 
riage is  "square"  and  "corny." 

Any  man  you  consider  as  a  husband 
has  got  to  love  children.  He's  got  to  be 
interested  in  them  and  able  to  play  with 
them,  and  he  shouldn't  consider  them  a 
waste  of  time,  a  nuisance,  or  threat  to 
his  own  freedom. 

A  man  should  love  things  that  aren't 
just  material.  Even  though  he  may  be 
the  roughest,  toughest  businessman  in 
the  world,  he's  got  to  have  a  tender 
side,  too.  He  can't  be  afraid  to  show 
some  sentimental  feeling,  and  in  order 
for  him  to  be  a  warm,  gentle  husband, 
this  warmth  and  gentleness  have  to  be 
there  in  the  first  place. 


Vote  Today-A  Gift  Is  Waiting  For  You ! 

We'll  put  your  name  on  one  of  400  prizes — and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail  this  ballot.  This  month  the  prize — 
lor  the  first  400  ballots  we  receive — is  "Mark  It  and  Strike 
It,"  an  intimate  self-portrait  by  TV's  funnyman,  Steve  Allen. 
The  autobiography  has  been  called  "eye-opening,  provocative, 
witty."   Be  sure  to  mail   your   ballot  today   to   win   this  book. 

Paste  this  ballot  on  a  postcard  and  send  it  to  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
Box  2150,   Grand  Central  Station.  New   York   17,  New   York. 
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The  Test  You  Can't  Use 

Six  tests  for  lasting  love!  You'll  find 
many  boys  who  can  pass  one  or  two, 
maybe  even  three  or  four.  But  all  six 
— well,  he  won't  be  so  easy  to  find,  and 
that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

I'd  just  like  to  add  one  test  you  can't 
use,  no  matter  how  much  you're  tempted 
— and  you'll  soon  see  why. 

Here  it  is :  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  can't 
live  without  him? 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  would  have  said  once. 
"I'm  miserable  when  we're  apart.  I'm 
only  happy  and  complete  when  we're 
together.  Surely,  this  must  be  real  love." 
But  the  reason  it  wasn't  is  that  I've  felt 
exactly  the  same  way  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  since  then — just  as  lonely, 
just  as  miserable,  just  as  incomplete 
without  half  a  dozen  different  boys.  So 
even  if  you  don't  feel  quite  as  happy 
or  quite  as  interesting  or  quite  as  alive 
when  he's  not  with  you — don't  use  it  as 
a  test  for  marriage-type  love.  It's  not. 

You  can  be  infatuated  and  feel  the 
same  way.  You  can  have  a  crush  on 
Frankie  Avalon  and  feel  the  same  way. 
You  can  worship  the  chemistry  teacher 
and  feel  the  same  way.  And  when  you 
meet  the  boy  you'll  marry,  you'll  feel 
the  same  way. 

But  the  difference  is  this:  He  can 
pass  the  six  real  tests  for  real  love  be- 
sides, and  measure  up  to  every  one! 

—The  End 

Key  to  first  test:  Questions  1  to  5,  yes. 
Question  6,  double  yes!  Questions  7,  8, 
and  9,  no.  And  Question  10,  triple  no! 


JACKIE    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


ceived  her  love  for  her  husband's  par- 
ents, Joseph  and  Rose  Kennedy.  Always, 
from  the  time  that  Jack  and  Jackie 
emerged  in  the  political  spotlight,  the 
elder  Kennedys  remained  in  the  back- 
ground. Always  there  was  the  impres- 
sion that  the  head  of  the  clan  had  taken 
a  more  or  less  detached  attitude  on  the 
political  fortunes  of  his  son. 

Consequently,  an  impression  was  es- 
tablished in  the  public  mind,  and  ru- 
mors abounded  that  Jack  and  Jackie 
had  "given  a  boot  to  the  old  man."  How 
repugnant  and  untrue  this  concept  was 
may  be  gleaned  from  an  episode  at  the 
1961  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  when 
Jack  Kennedy  took  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination by  storm. 

Just  before  Kennedy  was  nominated, 
the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Ray- 
burn  was  asked,  "Where's  Joe?"  It  was 
an  obvious  attempt  to  develop  the  Re- 
publican theme  that  Jack  was  keeping 
his  father  bottled  up  somewhere  because 
of  his  isolationist  views  during  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II  and  his  tradition- 
ally conservative  outlook  on  the  political 
scene  in  general. 

Rayburn,  a  silver-tongued  orator,  was 
hardly  pressed  for  a  ready  reply. 

"I  haven't  seen  him  but  he's  in  the 
bushes  around  here  somewhere,"  he 
snapped.  "Those  of  us  with  other  can- 
didates felt  his  power." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  as  head  of  the  dynasty,  had 
not  yielded  his  great  influence  in  the 
strategic  drive  that  powerhoused  Jack 
Kennedy  into  convention  hall  as  the 
Democrats'  favorite-son  candidate. 

The  elder  Kennedy  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  background,  far  from  the 
seething  political  arena.  If,  as  many 
charged,  Papa  Kennedy  opened  his 
money  bags  to  "buy  the  election"  for 
his  son,  then  he  did  it  with  a  finesse 
and  tact  that  must  remain  everlastingly 
to  his  credit  as  a  diplomat. 

Beyond  all  the  hyperbole  about  Joe 
Kennedy's  role  in  his  son's  election,  over 
and  above  the  insinuations  that  Jack 
didn't  want  his  father  around,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Kennedy  clan 
had  not  for  even  one  moment  abandoned 
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its  respect,  admiration,  love,  and  friend- 
ship for  the  "Old  Chief." 

The  course  of  their  intense,  unremit- 
ting closeness  was  demonstrated  pri- 
vately again  and  again,  not  only  through 
the  trying  and  profound  struggles  of 
the  campaign,  but  when  the  Kennedys 
took  title  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Papa  Joe,  stage  center 

After  Jack  and  Jackie  moved  into 
the  White  House,  there  never  was  a 
question  about  the  Kennedy  clan's 
strong  family  ties — or  who  is  the  domi- 
nant personality  when  the  household 
foregathers. 

Did  you  say  the  President? 

Not  on  your  life.  While  Jack  Kennedy, 
as  it  is  true  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  is  respected  for  his  opinions  and 
expresses  them  without  constraint,  it  is 
Papa  Joe  Kennedy  who  holds  the  cen- 
ter stage.  He  is  still  the  ruling  head  of 
the  household — and  beloved  by  all. 

At  73,  life  indeed  had  been  pleasant 
for  Joe  Kennedy,  and  after  a  year  had 
passed  since  his  son  took  office,  the 
"Old  Chief"  had  followed  the  weather 
to  Palm  Beach  for  a  pleasant  spell  of 
sunshine  and  some  rounds  of  golf. 

The  President,  who  had  been  in  South 
America  on  a  highly  successful  good- 
will tour,  stopped  in  Palm  Beach  to 
visit  his  father  en  route  to  Washington. 
Even  now,  December  19th,  the  family 
was  gathering  at  the  palatial  Kennedy 
mansion  for  Christmas.  Jackie,  with 
Caroline  and  John  Jr.,  already  had  ar- 
rived and  the  others  were  due  at  any 
moment. 

It  was  going  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
Christmases  for  the  Kennedy  clan,  but 
especially  for  the  "Old  Chief,"  who  was 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  reunion 
with  his  flock  of  grandchildren. 

Even  Santa  Claus,  in  deference  to  the 
new  high  status  of  the  Kennedy  family, 
secretly  made  a  special  trip  from  the 
North  Pole  with  the  children's  and 
grownups'  presents  and  stored  them  in 
closets  for  Christmas  Eve. 

After  his  brief  stopover,  the  Presi- 
dent (alias  Santa)  started  for  the  air- 
port. He  came  out  of  the  mansion  with 
his  father  and  together  they  strolled 
to  the  waiting  limousine.  Just  then, 
four-year-old  Caroline  sauntered  from 
the  house  ahead  of  her  mother. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Grandpa?" 

"I'm  going  to  the  airport  with  your 
father,"  smiled  Joseph  Kennedy. 
"Would  you  like  to  come  along?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Caroline  shouted  jubilant- 
ly. She  broke  away  from  her  mother, 
scampered  down  the  walk,  and  bounded 
into  the  car  ahead  of  her  father  and 
grandfather.  As  the  limousine  was 
driven  away,  Jackie  stood  at  the  door 
smiling  and   waving. 

Caroline  and  her  grandfather  saw  the 
President  off  and  returned  to  the  house 
to  spend  the  next  half  hour  playing 
games.  Then  Joe  Kennedy  donned  a 
sport  shirt  and  golf  shorts  and  set  out 
again  for  the  Palm  Beach  Golf  Club 
for  eighteen  holes.  Ann  Gargan,  his 
favorite  niece,  went  along. 

On  the  fairway  to  the  sixth  hole,  Ken- 
nedy suddenly  weakened.  His  face 
paled.  He  eased  himself  slowly  down  on 
the  grass  and  sat  motionless. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN     (P.W.—Jan.  '63) 

$25 DAY  EASY  With  60%  Profit  I  Friends,  neighbors  will  thank 
you  for  demonstrating  new  beauty  secrets  and  glamorous  ways 
to  use  famous  Studio  Girl  Hollywood  Cosmetics.  Information 
I  send  quickly  qualifies  you  as  Beauty  Advisor.  $5.00  hour  for 
spare  time  alone  ...  or  $25  day  full  time.  Send  name  on  post- 
card to  me  personally  for  3  free  samples,  details.  Harry  Taylor, 
Studio  Girl  Cosmetics,  Dept.  30X31,  Glendale,  California. 
$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1611-PA  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materials!  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 
Florida. 


MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.  National, 

81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.  Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial, Cathedral  City,  Calif. 
INCOME  FROM  OILCan  End  Your  Toil!  Free  Book,  Maps! 
National  Petroleum,  Panamerican  Building,  Miami  32,  Florida. 


EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 
Cuties,  Warsaw  >,  Indiana. 


EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  weekly  possible!  Instruction  booklet,  $1. 

Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  PW-21,  N.Y. 

EDUCATIONAL  t,  INSTRUCTION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  HOME  in  spare  time  with  66-year-old 
school.  No  classes.  Standard  high  school  texts  supplied.  Single 
subjects  if  desired.  Credit  for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  at  own  speed.  Diploma  awarded.  I  nformation  booklet 
free  .  . .  write  today!  American  School,  Dept.  X174,  Drexel  at 

58th,  Chicago  37. 

"ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  home!  Save  time  "and 
expense  of  attending  classes,  prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept. 

13-526,  Chicago  5.  III. 

BE  A  DENTAL  assistant.  A  well  paying,  uncrowded  field. 
Prepare  at  home  for  big  pay  career.  Chairside  duties,  recep- 
tion, laboratory,  personality  development.  Free  book.  Wayne 
School,  Dept.  13-524,  417  5.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta.  Georgia. 

FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  at  home.  Noclasses.  Texts  furnished. 
Diploma  awarded.  If  17  or  over  and  have  left  school,  write  for 
Free  information  and  catalog.  Wayne  School,  Dept.  13-535, 
417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
$50  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE  with  scissors,  newspaper,  pencil. 
D i g n i fiedJH omework.  Standard  38A,  Box  98,  Maple  Park,  III. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
atjiome.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 
$3.00  "HOUR  POSSIBLE  home  sparetime  Pump  Lamps  as- 
sembling,  Write:  Novelty  Lamps,  Cabot  42,  Arkansas. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  HOMES  FROM  $35  per  month.  Nothing  Down, 
Custom  Constructed  on  your  lot.  Over  88,000  built.  Free  infor- 
mation and  illustrated  brochure.  Jim  Walter  Corporation, 
Box  9128,  Dept.  PCW,  Tampa,  Florida.  212  Branch  offices  to 

serve  you. 

AGENTS  &  HELP  WANTED 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-13,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 


SMASHING  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles, 
Early  United  States,  Rockets,  Sports,  British  Colonies,  High 
Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus  big,  illustrated 
Magazine,  all  free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co., 
Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


NEW!  BORROW  $1000.  Anywhere.  Increased  Loan  Limit, 
Air  Mail  Service.  Postal  Finance,  374  New  Brotherhood 
Building,  Dept.  63-A,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


RUBBER  &  SILK  GARMENTS 


RUBBER    GARMENTS,    ETC.    Illustrated    brochure    25c. 
Olympia,  126BB,  Brooklyn  18,  New  York. 


MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


SONGPOEMS  WANTED  FOR  Musical  setting.  Free  exami- 
nation. Get  "the  Nashville  Sound"  in  your  songs  and  records. 
Send    Poems:    Music    City    Songcrafters,    6145-A,    Acklen 

Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 
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shot  today,  with  this  ad.  DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B3, 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa. 
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Keep  your  tight,! dry  skin  smooth  and 
soft  with  mothers  friend.  Neglect  of 
body  skin  tissues  during  pregnancy  may 
show  up  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  This 
famous  skin  conditioner  is  scientifically 
compounded  to  relieve  the  discomfort  of 
that  stretched  feeling  in  your  skin.  You'll 
find  a  mothers  friend  massage  soothing 
for  that  numbing  in  legs  and  back,  too. 
Take  care  of  your  body  skin  with  mothers 
friend.  You'll  never  regret  it. 
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"What's  wrong,  Uncle  Joe?"  Ann 
asked  with  alarm. 

"I  don't  feel  well,"  Kennedy  said 
weakly, 

Ann  quickly  took  hold  of  her  uncle's 
arm,  helped  him  to  his  feet,  escorted 
him  to  a  motorized  golf  cart,  and  took 
him  to  the  clubhouse.  After  a  brief  rest 
that  failed  to  bring  back  Joe  Kennedy's 
"second  wind,"  Ann  drove  him  back  to 
their  ocean-front  mansion. 

Jackie  Kennedy  and  Caroline  were 
the  first  to  see  the  "Old  Chief"  as  he 
lurched  through  the  foyer  on  wavering 
legs.  His  unexpected  early  return  from 
the  course,  and  his  obvious  ill  condition, 
startled  Jackie.  With  a  sinking  heart, 
she  questioned  Ann. 

"We'll  get  the  doctor,"  Jackie  said 
after  Ann  related  what  had  happened. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Ken- 
nedy snapped  sternly.  "I'll  be  all  right. 
Don't  call  any  doctors." 

He  then  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  his  bedroom  to  rest,  and  went  off. 

Jackie  was  frantic  with  worry.  She 
had  never  seen  her  father-in-law  this 
way.  She  held  a  hurried  consultation 
with  her  mother-in-law,  who  had  just 
come  from  the  second-floor  bedroom  in 
a  near  state  of  collapse.  Their  decision 
was  immediate — call  the  doctor! 

The   prognosis:    bleak 

v  At    1:25   p.m.,   the   patriarch   of  the 

R       Kennedy  clan  was  lifted  from  his  bed 
onto  a  stretcher  and  carried  to  a  pri- 
vate ambulance.  With  a  motorcycle  es- 
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cort  leading  the  way,  Kennedy  was 
rushed  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Minutes 
after  his  arrival,  a  chaplain  gave  him 
the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  diagnosis  was  obvious — Kennedy 
had  suffered  a  stroke! 

A  blood  clot  had  become  lodged  in 
an  artery  in  the  brain,  cutting  off  the 
blood  supply.  Rapidly  he  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs  on  the  right  side — hand, 
arm,  leg  and  foot.  He  also  failed  in  his 
speech.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his 
condition — grave ! 

As  doctors  administered  drugs  and 
prepared  to  x-ray  the  brain  to  locate 
the  clot,  Jackie,  shaken  and  nearly 
white  with  worry,  phoned  Washington 
to  notify  her  husband.  But  the  President 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  White  House. 
Jackie  spoke  to  Bobby  in  his  office  in 
the  Justice  Department. 

When  the  President  reached  his  of- 
fice, Bobby  was  on  the  "hot"  line — the 
special  phone  for  cabinet  members  and 
other  urgent  callers.  After  a  tense  con- 
versation, the  Chief  Executive  turned 
to  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  grim- 
faced  and  said: 

"Dad's  gotten  sick." 

Within  the  hour,  Jackie  was  back 
on  the  wire,  this  time  directly  with 
Jack.  She  reported  what  the  doctors 
had  told  her.  Her  somber  tone  must 
have  told  him  how  grave  the  situation 
was,  however  hopeful  she  might  have 
tried  to  make  the  actual  words  for  her 
husband's  own  peace  of  mind. 

"I'm  going,"  the  President  told  Sal- 
inger after  speaking  with  Jackie.  With 
brother  Bobby  and  sister  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith,  the  Chief  Executive  boarded  the 
big  presidential  jet,  Air  Force  One,  and 
flew  to  Florida. 

In  Palm  Beach,  Kennedy  met  his  wife 
Jackie  and  his  mother,  talked  to  the 
doctors,  then  went  to  Room  355  to  see 
his  critically-ill  father.  The  elder  Ken- 
nedy was  under   sedation   and   asleep. 

When  they  left  the  room,  the  Presi- 
dent, Jackie  and  his  mother  were  grim- 
faced  and  seemed  very  near  tears.  It 
was  a  shock  the  President  least  ex- 
pected, for  he  had  left  his  father  only 
hours  before  in  apparently  excellent 
health.  Together,  Jack,  Jackie  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  went  to  the  hospital  chapel  to 
pray,  then  home. 

Even  before  the  next  day  dawned, 
members  of  the  tightly-knit  Kennedy 
clan  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion— Ted  came  down  from  Boston,  ac- 
companied by  vascular  specialist  Dr. 
William  T.  Foley;  Pat  Kennedy  Law- 
ford  flew  in  from  California,  and  Eunice 
Kennedy  Shriver  rushed  down  by  plane 
from  Washington. 

The  speed  with  which  the  family  re- 
sponded to  the  "Old  Chief's"  bedside 
was  a  heart-tingling  demonstration  that 
impressed  even  the  cynics.  One  Presi- 
dential aide,  known  for  his  icy  aloof- 
ness to  emotion,  was  impelled  to  com- 
ment: 

"A  homey  human  drama  of  this  kind 
could  have  no  greater  appeal  than  it 
does  at  this  particular  time.  When  a 
family  like  the  Kennedys  rally  around 
the  Old  Man  the  way  they  did,  it  makes 
it  seem  that  all  is  right  with  our  world." 

If  Joe  Kennedy  could  have  seen  them 
then,  he  could  not  have  done  less  than 
burst    with    justifiable    pride,    for    the 


spirit  demonstrated  vividly  what  he  had 
been  saying  right  along: 

"The  real  measure  of  success  is  to 
get  a  family  that  does  as  well  as  mine. 
I  don't  know  what  you  can  throw  on  the 
table  that  is  better  than  that." 

The  days  ahead  were  critical  ones 
and  the  Kennedy  hearts  throbbed  with 
sick  fear  as  they  kept  vigil  around  the 
clock  at  the  patriarch's  bedside. 

A  desperate  measure 

On  the  fifth  day,  December  24th,  Joe 
Kennedy,  critical  as  he  was,  took  a  turn 
for  the  worse.  He  contracted  pneu- 
monia. The  following  day,  Christmas, 
which  was  to  have  been  a  time  of  joyful 
celebration  for  the  family,  was  cast  in 
even  deeper  shadow  by  a  new  and  grim 
development  at  the  hospital.  Kennedy's 
breathing  became  labored  and  the  phy- 
sician was  forced  to  perform  a  trache- 
otomy— a  slit  in  the  throat  to  admit  an 
air  tube  that  would  enable  the  patient 
to  breathe. 

The  crisis  lasted  until  the  28th.  On 
that  day,  Joe  Kennedy  rallied.  He  sat 
up  in  bed  for  the  first  time.  At  last,  the 
immediate  danger  of  the  illness  was 
past.  There  was  still  a  long  road  ahead, 
a  road  paved  with  painful,  tedious  re- 
habilitative training.  It  began  mildly 
with  efforts  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  then  in  a  wheel  chair. 

Later,  physicians  would  re-train  his 
paralyzed  limbs  by  allowing  him  to 
stand,  to  balance  himself,  then  walk. 

But  the  therapy  proved  the  most  bene- 
ficial in  that  crucial  period  of  con- 
valescence was  not  furnished  by  the 
teams  of  specialists.  The  treatment  was 
manifested  by  a  team  which  had  never 
taken  the  Hippocratic  Oath — Jackie, 
Caroline  and  John  Jr. 

In  their  good  and  tender  hands,  Joe 
Kennedy  began  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment. Once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day, 
Jackie  came  to  her  father-in-law's  bed- 
side, accompanied  most  of  the  time  by 
Caroline,  once  in  a  while  with  little 
John  in  her  arms. 

Caroline  sang  songs  for  her  grand- 
father or  helped  push  his  wheel  chair 
when  he  was  permitted  out  of  bed.  At 
other  times,  as  her  mother  looked  on 
approvingly,  Caroline  sat  beside  her 
grandfather  and  carried  on  a  buzzing 
one-way  conversation.  She  kept  the 
patient  informed  on  such  news  items 
as  the  weather  outside,  the  scuttlebutt 
along  the  beach,  and  the  latest  doings 
of  her  dolls. 

When  Caroline  stopped  the  gab  mar- 
athon to  catch  her  breath,  Jackie 
picked  up  the  conversational  ball  and 
posted  Kennedy  on -more  serious  mat- 
ters of  the  world. 

The  process  in  its  overall  effect  was 
so  beneficial  that  the  patient's  recovery 
almost  leapfrogged.  On  January  8th, 
just  twenty  days  after  he  had  been 
stricken,  Joe  Kennedy  went  home.  He 
had  made  a  remarkable  comeback. 

He  had  made  it  with  the  help  of  the 
curative  powers  that  stemmed  from 
the  deep  and  abiding  faith  of  his  fam- 
ily— family  prayer,  family  fortitude, 
family  encouragement,  family  spirit. 
This  was  Joe  Kennedy's  family  react- 
ing to  a  crisis  as  he  had  taught  them. 
They    were    Joe    Kennedy-trained    and 


they  rose  to  the  occasion. 

In  many  respects,  however,  a  special 
salute  belongs  to  Jackie.  To  her  goes 
the  credit  for  the  therapy  provided  so 
ably  by  little  Caroline.  It  was  quite 
apparent  how  well  Jackie  had  taught 
Caroline  to  love  and  respect  her  grand- 
father, for  how  else  could  a  mere  four- 
year-old  contribute  so  unselfishly,  so 
eagerly,  to  Joe  Kennedy's  recovery? 

The  golden  opinion  of  Jackie  gets 
further  accreditation  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  personal  deeds  during 
her  father-in-law's  illness.  While  Joe 
Kennedy's  plight  lay  like  thick  cotton 
wool  over  the  lives  of  the  Kennedys, 
Jackie  overcame  her  own  discourage- 
ment and  despair,  camouflaging  it  with 
an  inspiring  smile  and  a  hopeful  voice. 
She  helped  give  the  "Old  Chief"  heart 
and  ardor  to  live  on. 

Jackie's  sacrifices  were  many  during 
this  period.  In  late  April,  Joe  Kennedy 
was  flown  to  New  York  City  for  fur- 
ther treatment  and  rehabilitation  train- 
ing under  the  personal  direction  of 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  at  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of  New 
York  University.  Jackie  made  several 
special  trips  up  from  Florida  and  Wash- 
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ington  to  visit  her  father-in-law.  She 
took  him  out  in  his  wheelchair  into  the 
fenced-in  garden  of  his  special  quarters, 
known  as  Horizon  House.  From  the  out- 
side, one  could  see  Jackie  and  Joe  Ken- 
nedy completely  absorbed  in  their  con- 
versation— despite  the  fact  that  the 
President's  father  still  was  greatly  ham- 
pered in  his  speech. 

"The  way  the  'Old  Chief  was  strick- 
en, virtually  in  front  of  Jackie's  eyes, 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  shocks  she's 
ever  suffered,"  a  White  House  source 
reported.  "His  illness  is  breaking  her 
heart.  She  smiles,  but  inside  she  feels 
as  empty  as  the  Ambassador's  own 
children  do  in  their  grief  over  this." 

But  the  weight  on  Jackie's  heart — 
and  Jack's  and  the  rest  of  the  Kennedy 
dynasty's — was  lifted  considerably  on 
July  8th  when  the  "Old  Chief"  was 
sent  home  from  Bellevue  to  continue 
his  convalescence  at  his  home  in  Hy- 
annis  Port  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  "emperor"  returns! 

Jack  Kennedy  himself  picked  up  his 
father  at  the  airport  and  drove  him  to 
Squaw  Island,  a  neck  of  shoreline 
shaped  roughly  like  a  lobster's  claw. 
This  is  not  the  Kennedy  home  but  the 
residence  of  singer  Morton  Downey. 
The  Kennedys  had  chosen  to  stay  at 
Downey's  place — he  was  on  vacation 
in   Europe — because  they  had   become 


somewhat  of  a  tourist  attraction  the 
previous  summer  at  their  own  place 
in  Hyannis  Port.  Downey's  secluded 
"island"  afforded  the  Kennedys  the 
quiet  and  privacy  they  sought  for  the 
elder  Kennedy's  return. 

Jackie  and  the  children  were  waiting 
when  Papa  Kennedy  came  home.  He 
was  smiling  broadly  and  had  a  great 
command  of  his  faculties:  as  the  family 
greeted  him.  His  stay  in  New  York  had 
worked  wonders.  He  was  now  able  to 
walk  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  and  spoke 
with   considerable   coherence. 

The  elder  statesman's  return  to  Cape 
Cod  marked  the  beginning  of  another 
phase  of  his  convalescence — the  ad- 
vanced stage.  Part  of  that  rejuvenes- 
cence called  for  a  regular  schedule  of 
swimming  in  the  outdoor  heated  pool 
that  was  built  for  that  express  purpose 
at  the  family's  home  on  the  Cape,  as 
well  as  expert  therapy. 

On  his  return,  the  "Old  Chief"  was 
besieged  with  warm  and  endearing 
kisses  from  everyone,  including  Jackie, 
but  most  especially  the  grandchildren, 
Caroline  and  John  Jr. 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  happi- 
ness for  all  the  Kennedys,  for  at  last 
Papa  Joe  had  returned  home  from  an 
ordeal  few  men  survive  so  well. 

In  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  that 
followed,  the  patriarch  of  the  Ken- 
nedy dynasty  continued  to  make  re- 
markable advances  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. In  midsummer,  he  was  visited 
by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Bos- 
ton, who  chatted  with  the  elder  Ken- 
nedy for  about  three  hours. 

"I  think,"  said  Cardinal  Cushing 
after  the  visit,  "his  progress  is  due  to 
the  prayers  from  children  and  others 
whom  he  has  helped  over  the  years." 

Indeed,  the  prayers  had  helped.  The 
prayers  of  those  whom  Kennedy  had 
helped — and  the  prayers  of  his  own 
children,  the  prayers  of  Jackie  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 

On  September  6th,  Joseph  Kennedy 
marked  his  74th  birthday  with  Jackie 
and  the  grandchildren  at  his  side.  Jack 
was  in  Washington,  but  on  the  week- 
end he,  too,  came  home  to  take  part 
in  a  formal  celebration  that  marked 
not  only  his  father's  birthday,  but  his 
own  ninth  wedding  anniversary. 

The  observance  was  one  of  the  more 
jubilant  in  recent  Kennedy  affairs,  for 
there  had  not  been  much  cause  up  to 
then  to  spill  over  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. Now  there  was. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Jackie  how 
close  her  father-in-law  had  come  to 
spending  the  rest  of  his  life  as  an  in- 
valid. Now,  he  was  on  the  road  back 
to  health.  She  might  look  at  him  and 
know -that  there  was  still  a  long  way 
to  go;  but  she  also  knows  that  the 
worst  of  the  heartbreak  is  past. 
Warmed  by  the  love  and  affection  of 
his  family,  Joe  Kennedy  is  more  like 
his  old  self  as  each  day  passes.  As 
Jackie  knows,  the  patriarch  had  writ- 
ten his  own  best  prescription  for  health 
a  long  time  ago. 

"You  hear  a  lot  today  about  to- 
getherness," he  once  said.  "Long  be- 
fore it  became  a  slogan,  I  guess  we 
had    it."  — Chrys    Haranis 
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GODFREY— POWELL 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

fortunately,  the  growths  turned  out  to 
be  non-malignant)  and  one  on  the  kid- 
neys (infection  set  in  afterward,  and 
she  almost  died). 

Later,  after  June  recovered  and  she 
and  her  husband  were  reconciled,  she 
said,  "I  was  stricken  with  kidney  trou- 
ble up  in  Monterey,  and  he  was  down 
in  Hollywood  making  a  picture.  Well, 
he  flew  up  there — about  300  miles — 
every  day  after  work  for  ten  days,  just 
in  case  I  needed  him.  A  girl  doesn't 
find  a  man  like  that  very  often." 

A  man  doesn't  find  a  girl  like  June 
very  often,  either.  She  sat  next  to  him 
at  the  press  conference,  smiling  con- 
fidently, showing  none  of  the  fear  and 
anxiety  for  him  she  must  sometime  feel. 
She  helps  him  with  his  shirt  (he  is  un- 
able to  button  it  around  his  neck).  She 
cheers  him  up.  nurses  him,  sustains  him. 

Onslaught  and  history  of  Dick's  ill- 
ness: 

Powell  first  became  aware  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  while  in  New  York 
for  guest  appearances  on  the  "Today" 
and  "What's  My  Line?"  TV  shows.  He 
woke  up  one  morning  but  couldn't  open 
his  eyes.  "My  face  was  all  puffed  up." 
he  says,  "but  I  went  on  and  did  the 
shows.  I  went  to  a  doctor  who  told  me 
I  had  some  kind  of  allergy. 

"The  same  thing  happened  later  in 
Cincinnati."  he  says.  "I  went  to  see 
another  doctor  who  also  said  I  had  an 
allergy.  He  gave  me  some  pills.  Then 
I  cancelled  some  other  engagements 
and  came  home." 

At  home  he  checked  into  a  hospital 
for  seven  days.  His  personal  physician 
ordered  laboratory  tests  and  biopsies 
taken,  which  disclosed  the  malignan- 
cies on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and 
in  the  chest  area. 

Treatment  and  prognosis: 

Powell  is  receiving  radiation  therapy 
(the  so-called  Linac  treatment  by  means 
of  a  linear  acceleration  device)  and  re- 
ports that  his  doctor  "is  pleased  with 
my  progress  and  told  me  he  expects 
to  eliminate  the  condition." 

Present  activities   and  future  plans: 

"I  feel  healthier  now  than  I  ever 
have."  Powell  informed  his  press  confer- 
ence. "I  get  eight  or  nine  hours'  sleep 
a  night.  Formerly,  I  was  getting  five 
hours. 

"Do  I  look  like  a  terminal  case? 

"I'd  rather  have  cancer  than  pneu- 
monia. I'd  miss  more  work  if  I  had  a 
cold.  What  the  hell  good  does  it  do  to 
complain  about  a  small  cancer  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  rid  of?  When  I  told  NBC 
about  it,  they  said,  'What's  the  dif- 
ference? Stop  talking  and  keep  work- 
ing.' 

"I've  got  six  more  shows  to  act  in  this 
season  and  a  lot  more  to  produce.  I'm 
going  right  back  to  work.  I  feel  healthier 
now  than  I  ever  have. 

"There's  no  reason  for  bothering 
people  with  your  problems.  I  would 
never  have  said  anything  about  it  if 
some  newspaperman  hadn't  forced  me 
into  it." 

Powell  did  go  right  back  to  work. 
He'd    swallow   a    few   pills,   kiss   June 


goodbye,  and  speed  off  to  the  studio. 
And  he  even  had  the  time  and  the 
energy  left  over  to  take  in  a  baseball 
game.  "I  just  came  home  from  a  Dodger 
night  game."  he  informed  a  newsman 
who  reached  him  with  a  late  phone  call. 
"I  feel  wonderful.  It's  the  first  time  I 
got  out  to  watch  a  game  at  night.  I 
enjoyed  myself  and  all  I  thought  about 
was:  The  Dodgers  are  going  to  lose." 

But  Powell  was  more  interested  in 
talking  about  winning  than  losing. 
"June  feels  wonderful,"  he  said.  "She 
was  worried,  of  course,  but  it's  fine 
now.  Dr.  Stein  is  very  encouraging  and 
he  thinks  we  can  eliminate  this  con- 
dition completely.  I  know  I'll  beat  it. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  spring 
now.  I've  got  a  63-foot  cabin  cruiser 
and  I'm  going  to  Seattle  from  Los 
Angeles. 

"It  should  be  a  wonderful  trip." 

A  brave  man.  Dick  Powell,  a  coura- 
geous woman.  June  Allyson.  the  reporter 
thought.  He  put  away  the  notes  and 
went  out  to  meet  Arthur  Godfrey's 
plane.  He  climbed  into  the  Convair  at 
Godfrey's  invitation. 

A  big  smile  lit  up  Godfrey's  healthy 
face  as  he  shook  hands  firmly.  But  his 
expression  became  grave  when  he  was 
asked  to  comment  on  Powell's  illness. 

Yes.  he'd  heard  about  Dick's  having 
cancer.  No.  he  wasn't  aware  of  Dick's 
trouble  when  he'd  had  dinner  with  him 
a  month  before  in  a  "wonderful  reunion 
in  Hollywood.'" 

"I've  since  heard  of  his  trouble." 
Arthur  stated.  "«and  have  written  him  a 
letter  welcoming  him  to  a  club  he 
never  thought  he'd  join — the  Cancer 
Club.  I  hope  to  get  him  into  the  gradu- 
ate club — Cured  Cancer." 

All  at  once  it  was  silent  in  the  plane. 
It  was  obvious  that  Arthur  Godfrey  no 
longer  heard  the  lash  of  the  rain 
against  the  wings  or  the  whoosh  of  the 
wind  against  the  cockpit.  Perhaps  he 
was  listening  to  words  in  his  own  head 
— words  that  had  been  said  to  him  and 
words  that  he  had  said  to  others  four 
years  before  when  he.  too,  was  initi- 
ated into  the  Cancer  Club.  .  .  . 

How  cancer  starts 

"I  was  in  Hawaii  doing  a  telecast 
when  I  first  noticed  the  pain.  It  wasn't 
severe  or  steady,  but  it  made  me  uneasy. 
I  decided  it  was  my  heart.  So  whenever 
it  got  out  of  hand.  I'd  dive  into  the 
Waikiki  surf,  swim  out,  and  tell  my- 
self: 'If  it's  a  coronary,  okay,  let  it 
come  now.' 

"Since  it  didn't.  I  changed  my  diag- 
nosis to  gas  pressure.  I  thought  it  was 
indigestion." 

But  the  chest  pains,  recurring  and 
frequent,  increased  in  severity,  and  he 
checked  into  a  hospital  for  X-rays.  The 
doctor  said  that  "there  was  a  spot  on 
my  lungs  and  that  he  didn't  know  what 
it  was.  The  doctor  told  me.  after  the 
examination,  that  there  were  only  two 
chances  in  a  hundred  that  it  wouldn't  be 
malignant.  I  thought  that,  if  I  didn't  do 
anything  about  it.  I  would  be  dead  in 
six  months,  anyway.  Maybe  less.  But 
what's  the  sense  of  living  six  months 
and  being  sick  and  wasting  away?  I 
said  to  my  doctor  friends.  'Let's  go  to 
work.'  and  they  sent  me  to  a  surgeon 


they  thought  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  He  examined  me  and  said 
that  it  looked  rough  but  he  would  oper- 
ate. That  was  the  greatest  news  to  me— 
for  then  I  knew  I  had  a  chance." 

Now  it  was  time  to  put  his  house  in 
order  and  to  say  farewell  to  his  radio 
and  TV  audiences,  just  in  case.  .  .  . 

After  breaking  the  bad  news  on  a  TV 
show — "This  old  Irish  ruin  has  got  some 
ivy  growing  in  the  chest.  Next  week- 
end I'm  going  to  a  hospital  and  maybe 
get  it  trimmed  out" — he  taped  a  final 
telecast  from  his  Leesburg.  Va..  home. 
Standing  next  to  his  wife  Mary,  he  said, 
"Mary  and  I  love  every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  little  heart  that  beats  on  this 
farm.   .   .   ." 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  his  eyes 
misty  and  his  voice  breaking,  he  signed 
off  by  saying.  "Thanks  for  your  prayers 
and  good  wishes.  God  bless  you  and  I'll 
see  you  again  soon." 

To  his  radio  listeners  he  said  simply, 
"You  never  know  what  it  is  until  you 
operate  and  go  in  there  and  get  it.  So 
that's  what  we're  going  to  have  to  do 
next  week."  He  signed  off  by  asking 
his  audience  to  "keep  your  fingers 
crossed." 

In  the  hospital  shortly  before  the 
operation,  several  reporters  asked  him, 
"How  do  you  feel?"  In  the  answer 
which  he  pecked  out  on  a  typewriter 
himself,  he  insisted  that  he  felt  very 
well  physically  but  added.  "Mentally, 
however.  I'm  a  mess.  You've  heard  of 
mixed  emotions?  Man.  this  is  rough.  No 
pain  anywhere — look  good — feel  good — 
but  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  have  discovered  a  'thing' 
in  my  left  lung.  Can't  tell  what  it  is — 
this  'thing' — but.  whatever  it  is.  it 
doesn't  belong  there.  It  must  be  re- 
moved. If  it's  a  benign  tumor  of  some 
sort,  hurray  for  our  side — no  more 
sweat.  If  the  damn  'thing'  is  malignant 
— cancerous — then  there's  real  trouble. 
Maybe  have  to  take  the  whole  lung  out. 

"All  the  things  we  had  planned  to 
do  and  now  there  is  this  'thing."  Sud- 
denly, out  of  nowhere.  Never  felt  better 
in  my  life.  Then,  boom:  this  'thing.' 
This  horrible,  skulking  "thing.'  visible 
only  as  a  ghostly  shadow  on  an  X-ray 
negative.  This  'thing'  that  no  longer 
gives  pain  probably  because  I  can't  feel 
it  through  the  cold,  clammy,  clutching 
fear  that's  gnawing  at  my  vitals." 

Under  the  knife 

One  more  question.  One  more  answer. 
Just  before  he  was  wheeled  from  his 
tenth  floor  room  in  Harkness  Pavilion 
through  a  corridor  and  into  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  a  reporter  asked,  "Are 
you  worried  about  the  operation?"  He 
snapped  back,  "Sure,  I'm  worried. 
Wouldn't  you  be?" 

7:25  a.m.  Pre-operative  preparation 
begins  in  the  operation  theater.  In  at- 
tendance are  three  doctors,  three  nurses 
and  an  anesthetist. 

8:25  a.m.  Exploratory  surgery  starts. 

10:20  a.m.  Tissue  from  the  lung  has 
been  rushed  to  the  laboratory  for  tests, 
and  one  of  the  attending  surgeons  has       T 
informed   the   patient's  wife,   Mary,   of       v 
the  findings.  Now  comes  a  terse  medical       R 
bulletin :  "The  lesion  in  Mr.  Godfrey's 
left  lung  has  been  identified  as  being 
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a  malignant  tumor.  The  section  of  the 
lung  containing  the  tumor  is  being  re- 
moved." 

10:22  a.m.  The  word  is  flashed  to  the 
world.  Cancer. 

10:23  a.m.-12:25  p.m.  The  actual 
operation  continues.  The  entire  left  side 
of  the  patient's  chest  is  opened  to  the 
surgeon's  scalpel  for  removal  of  the 
cancerous  section  of  his  lung. 

The  lobe  and  the  cancerous  tumor 
are  found  to  be  adhering  to  the  aorta, 
the  large  vessel  of  the  heart.  Carefully, 
oh,  so  slowly,  the  cancer  is  cut  out. 

12:30  p.m.  An  official  announcement 
by  Alvin  J.  Binkert,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  after  consultation  with 
the  attending  physicians:  "The  upper 
lobe  of  the  lung  was  successfully  re- 
moved with  the  contained  tumor." 

12:47  p.m.  An  unofficial  statement  by 
a  doctor.  "It  could  have  been  worse.  It 
could  have  been  inoperable." 

Three  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  opened  his  eyes,  blinked  for  a 
second,  was  given  heavy  sedation  to 
relieve  his  pain,  and  immediately  fell 
back  into  sleep. 

The  next  day  his  physicians,  his  wife 
and  his  lawyer  were  with  him  when  he 
was  told  that  because  of  cancer  a  por- 
tion of  his  left  lung  had  been  removed. 

"Did  they  get  it  all  out?"  he  asked 
one  of  his  doctors. 

"Yes,  we  think  we  did,"  the  physician 
replied. 

His  lawyer  inquired,  "How  do  you 
feel?" 

The  patient  roared  back.  "I  feel  like 
hell!" 

Everyone  smiled.  That  sounded  like 
the  old  Arthur  Godfrey.  He  was  going 
to  be  all  right. 

It  wasn't  quite  the  same  old  Arthur 
Godfrey  who  prepared  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital fifteen  days  later.  He  smiled  when 
a  photographer  asked  him  to  smile.  His 
clothes  were  natty  and  colorful:  a  two- 
tone,  greenish-gray  sports  jacket  and 
slacks  outfit  and  a  green-flowered  Ha- 
waiian shirt.  But  his  face — as  he  sat, 
leaning  on  a  black  cane,  in  an  easy 
chair  in  the  hospital  lobby — was  hag- 
gard and  drawn.  And  his  powerful  voice 
quavered  and  broke  as  he  talked  to  the 
crowd  of  almost  100  reporters,  photog- 
raphers and  television  cameramen  who 
surrounded  him. 


"I  don't  know  if  you  know  this — that 
'thing' — that  damnable  'thing' — was  not 
only  in  my  lungs  but  was  also  wrapped 
around  the  aorta,  which  is  the  large 
blood  vessel,"  he  revealed. 

"The  surgeon  was  within  his  rights  to 
have  said  that  he  was  sorry,  sewed  me 
up  and  let  me  go.  But  because  of  his 
confidence  and  courage  I  got  a  break. 
He  got  it  out. 

"It  was  so  trying  that  with  one  slip 
of  the  knife  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
wouldn't  be  here.  I  don't  know  why  I 
got  a  break,  but  I'm  grateful  for  it, 
and  I'll  do  my  damnedest  to  deserve  it." 

He  knew  why  he  got  his  break,  of 
course.  "My  doctor  performed  a  mir- 
acle," he  stated.  A  miracle  made  pos- 
sible by  messages  of  good  wishes  from 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  and  by  the  prayers  of  millions. 
"I  know  why  I  got  the  break.  I  got  it 
because  so  many  people  prayed  for  it." 

A  letter  to  Dick 

Those  were  the  words,  the  scenes,  the 
feelings  that  Arthur  Godfrey  might 
have  recalled  as  he  sat  there  in  the  cock- 
pit and  thought  about  cancer  and  about 
life  and  about  death.  But  when  he  spoke 
again,  his  words  were  directly  about 
Dick  Powell.  "He's  a  good  soldier,"  he 
said.  "He's  facing  a  very  tough  situa- 
tion with  great  courage.  I  know." 

Then  he  bowed  his  head  for  a  few 
seconds. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter  he  had  written  to 
Powell. 

The  letter  in  which  he  might  have 
written  about  June,  and  about  Dick's 
and  June's  two  children,  13-year-old 
Pamela  and  12-year-old  Ricky,  and 
about  the  new  granddaughter  which 
his  son  Norman's  wife  (Dick's  son  from 
his  marriage  to  Joan  Blondell)  had  just 
brought  into  the  world. 

The  letter  in  which  he  might  have 
repeated  his  words  about  how  it  feels 
to  be  a  graduate  of  the  Cancer  Club.  "I 
do  everything  better  than  I  ever  did 
before.  I  fly  better,  I  ride  better.  And 
I  am  twenty  times  the  performer  I  have 
ever  been.  It  can  be  fun  to  live  on 
borrowed  time." 

The  letter  in  which  he  might  have 
echoed    the    message    he    delivered    to 


people,  through  the  reporters,  that  day 
he  left  the  hospital  after  his  operation. 
"The  reason  for  fear  is  because  you 
don't  know.  I  figure  this  way :  I  had  the 
finest  surgeons,  the  best  nurses,  and 
thank  God  I  live  in  this  age." 

The  letter  in  which  he  might  have  re- 
stated his  feelings  about  death — and 
about  life.  "Don't  let  me  give  you  the 
idea  that  I  don't  give  a  hang  about 
death.  I  don't  want  any  part  of  it  either, 
but  let's  face  it.  Death  is  something  no- 
body ever  escapes. 

"But  anyone  who  neglects  to  live  in 
the  full  meaning  of  his  life  makes  a 
mockery  of  it.  I  try  to  live  life  to  its 
fullest.  That's  something  most  of  us 
don't  do  until  we've  been  on  the  brink 
of  death.  I  have.  I  feel  as  if  I'm  living 
on  borrowed  time,  and  sometimes  that 
makes  me  do  silly  things.  I  can  look  at 
a  bouquet  of  flowers,  for  instance,  and 
get  all  choked  up.  I  become  grateful  to 
God  for  the  privilege  of  being  alive  to 
enjoy  it.  If  you  look  at  a  bird,  a  tree, 
the  miracle  of  birth,  how  can  you  deny 
the  existence  of  God?  Everywhere  you 
turn,  you  see  this  everlasting  life. 

"Every  year  in  winter,  I  look  out  at 
the  bare  woodlands,  and  then  in  spring 
I  see  it  all  bloom  into  the  most  beauti- 
ful mass  of  greenery  ever  conceived. 
Everlasting  life?  You're  darn  tootin'. 
What  is  will  nurture  what  is  to  be." 

The  letter  in  which  he  might  have 
cited  the  hopeful  statistics  brought 
about  by  the  magic  of  modern  medi- 
cine: 170,000  cancer  patients  are  saved 
each  year;  there  are  more  than  1,500- 
000  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
United  States  who  once  heard  the 
dreaded  diagnosis,  "cancer,"  but  who 
after  treatment  have  lived  on  to  hear  a 
doctor  say,  "Well,  you've  passed  the 
five-year  checkup.  Guess  we  can  both 
relax." 

Or  perhaps,  when  Arthur  Godfrey 
bowed  his  head  for  a  few  seconds  there 
in  the  plane,  he  was  praying  for  another 
miracle — this  time  for  Dick  Powell, 
even  as  a  few  years  before  millions  of 
people  had  said  a  prayer  for  him. 

— James  Hoffman 

"Arthur  Godfrey  Time" — heard  on  CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  from  9:10  to  10  a.m.  est. 
"The  Dick  Powell  Show" — seen  on  NBC- 
TV,    Tues.,    9:30    to    10:30    p.m.    est. 


ERNIE    FORD 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

its   move    from    Hollywood,    as   far    as 
Ernie  is  concerned.  And  the  move  was 
none  too  soon,  he  feels.    "It's  very  easy 
for  your  children  to  become  impressed 
with    what    other   people    say    you    do, 
rather  than   becoming   impressed  with 
you  as  a  father,"  he  emphasized  again. 
"And  this  is  bad.  It  draws  you  further 
and  further  away  from  your  family.  An- 
other bad  thing  is  the  attention  that's 
T       directed    toward    one    member    of    the 
v       family,  excluding  the  other  members." 
R  He  smiled  wryly.  "Then,  too,  the  op- 

posite can  be  just  as  bad.  When  your 
kids    start    getting    attention    for    some- 


thing that's  none  of  their  doing — when 
photographers  are  all  over  the  house 
taking  pictures  of  them — that's  un- 
healthy, too.  First  thing  you  know,  your 
boys  are  tearing  out  pages  of  maga- 
zines and  carrying  them  to  school. 

"Then  what  happens?  The  other  kids 
resent  it,  of  course.  I  mean,  here's  a 
little  guy  who's  just  as  good  as  my  kid, 
but  his  dad  happens  to  pump  gas  in  a 
filling  station.  That  shouldn't  make  any 
difference — the  boy  should  have  as 
much  respect  for  his  dad  as  my  son  has 
for  me.  Or  take  the  son  of  a  real- 
estate  man.  How  does  that  boy  feel  to- 
ward my  sons,  when  he  sees  that  their 
dad  is  getting  all  kinds  of  publicity? 
His  own  dad  may  have  just  swung  a 
five-million-dollar  deal  with  a  six-per- 
cent commission,   hut   does   his  picture 


get  in  the  paper?  No,  sir!  Kids  notice 
these  differences,  and  it  can  leave  a  last- 
ing impression  on  them — a  bad  one. 

"But  now  things  are  different.  The 
boys  are  in  school  when  my  show's  on 
the  air  and  they  don't  get  to  watch  it. 
We  don't  have  any  more  photographers 
out  to  take  their  pictures,  even  though 
I  appreciate  the  value  of  publicity.  I'm 
home  every  evening,  and  they  can  be 
with  me  and  talk  to  me  about  anything 
that's  on  their  minds."  His  voice  grew 
warmer,  and  he  was  smiling.  "And 
when  the  boys  are  showing  the  calf,  or 
playing  baseball,  I  can  be  there  to 
watch.  And  if  there's  a  school  outing 
that  includes  the  parents,  I  don't  have 
to  apologize  and  say,  'I've  got  to  go  to 
a  rehearsal.'  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant to  them. 


'"And  it's  certainly  important  to  me" 
he  added  firmly.  "Because  I  think  the 
one  really  big  loss  for  some  people,  even 
though  they  may  be  wonderful  enter- 
tainers and  wonderful  human  beings, 
is  that  they  don't  give  themselves  the 
time  to  do  everyday  things. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  example."  he  con- 
fided. "He's  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  lived  next  door  to  him  for  five 
years,  even  though  he  was  never  home. 

"I'm  talking  about  Bob  Hope. 

"This  January,  Bob  and  I  played  in 
the  Bing  Crosby  Golf  Tournament.  At 
the  time.  I  hadn't  worked  since  June, 
because  I  had  nine  months  off  between 
the  time  I  finished  my  old  show  and  the 
time  I  started  this  one  in  March.  I  was 
already  living  up  here,  though.  We 
were  walking  along  the  fairway,  and 
suddenly  Bob  said  to  me.  'All  right — 
tell  me  what  you're  doing  now." 

"And  I  said.  'Nothing.' 

"He  said.  'What  do  you  mean,  noth- 
ing?' 

"I  said.  'Well.  I'm  just  playing  with 
the  kids.'- 

"And  he  just  shook  his  head  in 
amazement  and  said.  'I'd  have  to  have 
an  applause  machine  in  my  bedroom!'  " 

"Obviously  you  don't  feel  that  way." 
I  said  to  Ernie. 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  replied.  "Not  that  I 
dislike  doing  TV.  It's  a  lot  of  fun!  But 
when  you  start  to  think  there's  nothing 
else  in  the  world,  and  that  you  can't  get 
along  without  it,  you're  headed  the 
wrong  way.  Because  there  is  something 
else.  That's  why  Perry  Como  always 
keeps  his  barber  tools  handy!" 

Then  his  voice  grew  serious  again,  as 
he  added,  "I'd  rather  look  forward  to 
taking  my  kids  deer  hunting  for  the 
first  time  than  win  nine  Emmys.  Really 
.  .  .  honestly!  If  I  ever  win  an  Emmy, 
fine.  But  if  I  don't,  I'm  not  going  to  sit 
in  the  corner  and  suck  my  thumb  and 
cry  that  I've  been  a  failure.' 

He  leaned  forward  intently.  "Don't 
get  me  wrong.  I  don't  want  to  be 
under  my  boys'  feet  all  the  time.  Betty 
and  I  are  able  to  get  by  ourselves  more, 
too.  We're  really  getting  acquainted 
again.  The  change  has  been  good  for  all 
of  us. 

His  own  boyhood 

"Now  I  can  really  plan  things  with 
the  family.  We  may  want  to  go  up  to 
our  ranch  at  Clear  Lake  for  some  fish- 
ing or  hunting — we  have  540  acres  up 
there.  There's  time  for  it — because, 
in  addition  to  having  four  days  off  a 
week,  I  get  three  months  off  every  sum- 
mer, what  with  pre-taping.  ABC  really 
gave  me  everything  I  wanted,  and  I've 
got  no  complaints." 

Ernie  had  more  to  say  about  the  boys' 
new  life  away  from  Hollywood.  "They 
go  to  school  right  here  in  the  Portola 
Valley,  and  Buck  attends  classes  at  a 
little  red  schoolhouse  that's  been  there 
since  1894,"  he  said.  There  was  pride 
in  his  voice — and  there  was  something 
else,  too. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  he  moved 
was  that  he  wanted  his  sons  to  get  back 
to  the  kind  of  life  he  had  led  as  a  boy? 

He  nodded.  "Yes  .  .  .  although  Port- 
ola in  1962  is  a  lot  different  from  Ten- 
nessee thirty  years  ago!   When  I  lived 


on  a  farm,  there  was  no  electricity  and 
no  plumbing.  And  I  have  to  keep  fight- 
ing the  temptation  to  cram  my  past  life 
down  the  boys'  throats.  I'd  like  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  values  we  were  taught 
in  those  days,  without  being  too  literal 
about  recapturing  the  past." 

He  grinned.  "Let's  face  it  .  .  .  my 
boys  don't  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
out  in  back  of  the  house  or  carry  water 
like  I  did.  or  light  an  oil  lamp  to  go 
to  bed.  But  they've  been  back  home  and 
seen  how  I  used  to  live,  because  our 
farm  is  still  there.  And  I  see  that  they 
have  plenty  of  chores  to  do.  They  keep 
the  barn  clean,  feed  three  head  of 
horses,  take  care  of  the  calf,  and  keep 
the  stalls  clean.  And  they  know  that 
when  you  fish  you've  got  to  clean  'em, 
and  when  you  hunt  you've  got  to  dress 
it  out.  They're  not  spoiled — no.  sir!" 

Show  business?  Maybe  .  .  . 

Right  now.  neither  of  the  boys  seems 
to  want  to  follow  Ernie  into  show  busi- 
ness, but  if  the  yen  comes  later  on,  he 
wouldn't  try  to  stop  it. 

"Not  if  they  were  in  earnest."  he  said. 
"On  the  other  hand.  I  wouldn't  try  to 
shove  it  down  their  throats.  If  they  want 
to  get  into  this  business,  they're  going 
to  have  to  pick  it  for  themselves.  Right 
now,  both  of  the  boys  are  interested 
in  sports.  And  their  4-H  work  keeps 
them  pretty  busy."  He  paused,  and  then 
he  added  thoughtfully,  "I'm  only  glad  I 
can  be  around  to  share  their  interests 
with  them  now.*  Because  there's  that 
one  great  question  that  comes  to  those 
kids,  when  another  boy  comes  up  and 
says,  'Where's  your  dad?' ' 

Ernie  wants  to  be  sure  his  sons  al- 
ways have  an  answer  to  that  one. 

He  remembers  back  to  his  own  boy- 
hood. "I  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  really  bad  mistakes,  because 
I  was  working  too  hard,"  he  says.  "But 
I  had  things  that  I  wish  they  had.  The 
outdoors  .  .  .  the  things  that  were  free, 
and  for  which  appreciation  today  is 
dwindling.  That's  why  every  window  in 
our  house  has  got  a  view.  And  you 
know  what?  They're  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate it!  They  appreciate  the  trees 
and  the  hills,  and  the  deer  coming  by 
so  close  that  you  can  almost  touch 
them." 

His  eyes  shone  .  .  .  part  of  it  was 
the  reminiscing,  part  of  it  his  delight  at 
the  life  to  which  he  was  introducing  his 
boys.  He  was  saying,  "Sometimes  it's 
hard  to  realize  that  it's  1962,  when  you 
see  your  boy  getting  up  at  6:30  in  the 
morning  and  putting  on  an  old  pair  of 
jeans  to  go  down  and  clean  out  the 
horse  barn.  I  did  it  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  now  he's  doing  it.  .  .  . 

"You  love  to  see  them  become  wor- 
ried over  little  things,  too — things 
which  to  some  people  may  not  have  any 
importance.  To  worry  if  the  calf  is  sick. 
And  you're  glad  that  they  know  at  last 
what  the  rain  means.  It  doesn't  mean  T 
can't  go  out  to  play.'  It  means  that 
things  are  going  to  grow.  It  means 
they're  going  to  grow,  and  be  all 
right.  .  .  ."  — James  Gregory 

"The  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  Show"  is  on 
ABC-TV.  M-F.  11  a.m.  (all  time  zones) . 
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THE    LENNON    SISTERS 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

"I'm  so  glad  ...  so  thrilled  for  Dee- 
Dee  and  Dick,"  Peggy  said.  "They've 
been  so  anxious  to  have  a  baby.  They 
want  a  big  family,  as  everybody  knows. 
I  guess  they  simply  didn't  want  to  wait 
any  longer  for  one  of  their  own,  so  this 
is  the  perfect  solution." 

"It's  the  most  wonderful  news,  really 
.  .  .  they're  both  so  ideally  suited  to 
be  parents,"  Kathy  agreed.  "The  child 
who  comes  into  their  home  will  have 
great  parents.  They're  both  so  warm 
and  kind  and  full  of  fun.  A  child  just 
has  to  be  happy  in  their  home." 

Janet,  for  once,  was  almost  too  ex- 
cited to  speak.  When  at  last  she  found 
her  voice,  it  was  to  say,  in  all  serious- 
ness, "I  wouldn't  mind  adopting  one, 
too.  ...  It  must  be  a  fabulous  expe- 
rience." 

"Okay,  fabulous,"  Peggy  teased  her. 
"Just  don't  get  ahead  of  yourself.  It's 
not  so  long  since  you  were  being 
cradled." 

"Maybe  you're  forgetting  I'm  now 
sixteen!' 

"Yes,  Peggy,  how  could  you  forget 
that?"  Kathy  laughed.  "You  just  go 
right  ahead,  Janet  honey,  and  adopt 
a  few  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  hush  up,"  said  Janet.  "All  I'm 
trying  to  say  is  I  just  love  the  idea  of 
DeeDee  and  Dick  with  a  baby.  I  mean, 
they  used  to  come  over  and  help  with 
all  our  kids.  Now  we'll  be  going  over 
there  to  help  with  their  baby  .  .  ." 

"I  know,"  Kathy  suddenly  grew  seri- 
ous, too,  "and  it  will  have  a  meaning 
for  all  of  us.  The  first  niece  or  nephew 
is  always  important  to  an  aunt.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I'm  sure  that  when  I 
see  DeeDee  with  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
I'll  want  more  than  ever  to  get  mar- 
ried and  raise  a  family,  too." 

Peggy  thought  it  over  dreamily.  "Dee- 
Dee  and  Dick  have  been  so  happy  in 
their  little  home.  Now  they'll  be  even 
happier.  Their  greatest  wish  will  be 
coming  true.  And  you  know,  Kathy, 
when  your  turn  comes,  we  all  pray  that 
you  will  be  equally  happy." 

'I  hope  and  pray  the  same  for  you, 
Peggy.'' 

A  wistful  dream 

This    is    not    the    first    time    Peggy, 

Kathy    and    even    the    still-tender-aged 

Janet   have   spoken   of  their   desire   to 

emulate  their  big  sister.  Each  has  mused 

rather  wistfully  over  the  time  when  she 

would    settle    down    to    marriage    and 

homemaking.  "After  all,  isn't  that  the 

best  vocation  for  a  woman  .  .  .  unless 

you    have    a    call    to    the    Sisterhood," 

Peggy  reasoned.  "But  down  deep,  I  have 

a    strange   feeling   this   baby   is    going 

to  change  all  our  lives,  not  just  those 

of  DeeDee  and  Dick.  And  I  don't  mean 

that  we'll  be  baby-sitters  again." 

"I  think  I  get  what  you  mean,"  Janet 

put  in.  "You  think  the  baby's  going  to 

T       make  us  feel  older,  more  mature  .  .  ." 

v  "Well,    that    partly,     sure,"    Peggy 

R       continued.    "But   what    I    actually    had 

in  mind  was  that  we're   going  to  feel 

more    impatient    than    ever    to    follow 
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DeeDee's  path.  Of  course,  it's  probably 
not  in  the  cards  for  us  to  marry  our 
high-school  sweethearts  as  she  did,  but 
just  seeing  how  excited  DeeDee  and 
Dick  are  about  the  adoption  has  made 
me  realize  that  I,  too,  would  rather 
be  a  wife  and  mother  than  a  profes- 
sional singer." 

Her  sisters  nodded  solemnly.  They 
had  come  to  this  viewpoint  long  ago. 
To  entertain  others  is  something  they 
respect  and  enjoy.  But  they  do  not  see 
it  as  a  lifetime  career.  They  love  their 
fans,  love  being  loved  by  them.  Yet 
they  have  never  been,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  become,  dedicated  performers. 

Like  DeeDee,  they  are  domestic  crea- 
tures. Washing  dishes,  cooking,  sew- 
ing, caring  for  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters — these  are  the  things  that 
hold  the  loftiest  significance  for  the 
Lennon  girls.  Their  household  chores, 
under  the  efficient  eyes  of  Sis,  are  con- 
sidered as  training  for  ihe  duties  they 
wait  eagerly  to  assume  in  their  own 
homes,  for  their  own  families.  Long 
ago,  too,  they  made  the  decision  to 
forego  college.  Partly  it  was  necessary 
because  of  their  travels  with  the  Welk 
band  and  on  personal  appearance  tours. 
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Still,  as  Kathy  once  pointed  out,  "If 
W2  had  wanted  a  college  education, 
we'd  have  found  a  way  through  corre- 
spondence courses  while  on  the  road." 

If  they  didn't  care  to  go  on  to  college 
themselves,  they  did  see  the  importance 
of  sending  their  younger  brothers  to 
schools  of  higher  learning.  "Billy,  Dan- 
ny, Patrick,  Joey  and  Chris  will  be  men 
some  day,  with  wives  and  children  to 
support.  For  them,  an  education  is  al- 
most a  necessity,"  they  explained. 

So,  with  their  sights  set  long  before 
on  marriage,  family  life  and  the  home, 
the  news  of  the  adoption  has  only 
heightened  their  desire  to  leave  show 
business  and  get  on  with  the  serious 
business  of  living  a  fulfilled  and  cre- 
ative private  life. 

While  "Baby"  will  bring  much  pleas- 
ure to  his  lovely  aunts  and  chortling 
uncles,  it  is  clear  that  they  in  turn 
will  bring  much  to  him — or  her,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Janet,  by  the  way,  has 
already  been  betting  anyone  who'll  lis- 
ten that  it  will  be  a  girl.  In  fact,  she 
has  already  hinted  broadly  to  DeeDee 


and  Dick  that  she  "wouldn't  mind  one 
bit"  if  the  baby  bore  her  name.  "I 
guess  there  isn't  a  bigger  compliment 
than  to  have  a  child  named  after  you 
— or  for  you  to  be  named  its  god- 
mother," she  said. 

"Hint,  hint,  hint,"  Kathy  laughed. 
"Don't  forget  you're  third  in  line  around 
here  ..." 

Baby-sitters,   Inc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  of 
the  girls  would  make  an  excellent  god- 
mother. They  have  been  brought  up  to 
face  responsibilities  and  do  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  When  Bill  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack,  Sis  joined  him  in 
Toledo  and  remained  at  his  side  for 
several  weeks,  until  he  was  well  enough 
to  travel  back  to  their  home  in  Venice, 
California.  Sis  had  no  fears  for  her  little 
ones.  She  knew  her  girls  would  take 
over  in  her  absence,  and  they  did.  They 
not  only  ran  the  household  smoothly, 
but  filled  in  as  parents.  Not  once  was 
their  authority  questioned  by  the  small- 
er children. 

This  happened  before  DeeDee's  mar- 
riage. Naturally,  she  acted  as  temporary 
head  of  the  family  then.  Baby  Chris, 
still  bottle-fed,  was  her  particular 
charge,  while  the  other  sisters  joined 
forces  in  caring  for  Mimi,  Annie,  Joey, 
Danny,  Pat  and  Billy.  Danny,  ten  at 
the  time,  showed  that  he  was  not  a 
Lennon  for  nothing.  He  assisted  his 
older  sisters  as  "man  of  the  house" 
and  saw  that  the  boys  showered  and 
were  in  bed  at  the  right  hour.  Sundays, 
just  as  when  their  parents  were  home, 
the  entire  family  went  to  church.  Ob- 
viously, a  family  so  well-taught  and 
harmonious  would  not  take  lightly  their 
obligations  as  godparents.  Whoever  is 
chosen  for  this  honor  by  DeeDee,  if  it 
is  a  Lennon,  will  automatically  and 
enthusiastically  accept  the  obligation 
to  see  that  the  child  receives  the  proper 
instruction  and  training  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  should  anything  happen  to  Dick 
and  DeeDee. 

Thus,  before  the  wheels  of  the  adop- 
tion system  began  moving,  the  child 
who  is  destined  to  enter  the  home  of 
DeeDee  and  Dick  Gass  is  already  guar- 
anteed a  basic  lift  toward  the  good  and 
happy  life.  It  will  be  surrounded  by 
love,  given  every  chance  to  express  in- 
dividuality, but  also  it  will  be  encour- 
aged to  sink  deep  roots  in  the  healthy, 
vital  soil  of  personal  obligation  to  God, 
the  church,  the  nation  as  a  whole  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed,  and  to 
the  family  as  the  essential  unit  for 
growth  and  security.  This  is  the  Lennon 
tradition. 

The  parents  of  this  lucky  child  will 
be  lucky,  too.  They'll  never  have  to 
search  for  a  baby-sitter.  In  fact,  they'll 
have  to  arrange  that  "honor"  by  turns. 

As  the  new,  excited  aunts  have  in- 
timated, the  current  of  their  lives  may 
be  somewhat  reversed.  Instead  of  the 
flow  of  family  always  to  the  Lennon 
home,  there  will  now  be  an  eager  flow 
of  Lennons  to  the  Gass  home  to  share 
in  DeeDee's  and  Dick's  bundle  of  joy. 
— Kathleen  Post 

"The  Lawrence  Welk  Show"  is  seen  on 
ABC-TV.  Sat.,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EST. 
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them  afterward.  So  they  end  up  in  the 
divorce  courts  and  with  broken  families. 
That's  not  for  me!  I  want  my  marriage 
to  last  and  last  and  last.  It's  going  to 
be  forever." 

Dick  went  back  to  dwell  on  "stabil- 
ity." "A  person  must  ask  himself,  'Who 
am  I?'  I  think  that's  a  way  of  finding 
out  whether  you  have  what  it  takes  for 
marriage.  It's  a  question  some  people 
can  answer  early.  They  find  out  early. 

"I've  asked  myself  that  question.  I 
couldn't  answer  it,  for  a  long  time.  I 
didn't  know.  Do  you  know  why  I  didn't 
know?  Because  I'm  just  getting  ac- 
quainted with  myself." 

Dick  looked  at  me  questioningly.  The 
furrows  around  his  eyes  grew  deeper. 

"Are  you  still  with  me?"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"All  the  way,"  I  said,  writing  furi- 
ously on  my  note  pad.  "I'm  not  missing 
a  word." 

Dick  took  a  deep  breath.  "It  must 
sound  silly  to  say  that  I'm  just  getting 
acquainted  with  myself,  but  that's  the 
absolute  truth.  And  do  you  know  what? 
It's  a   fascinating  process." 

I  interrupted  to  ask  how  Dick  liked 
this  new-found  acquaintanceship. 

His  own  worst  friend 

"I'm  not  sure,"  he  replied  with  a 
wry  expression.  "I  think  I'm  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  unfriendly  toward  the 
person  I  am." 

We  both  laughed  at  that  bit  of  self- 
appraisal. 

"I'm  not  like  my  parents."  Dick  told 
me.  "They  were  quiet,  settled  people, 
even  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
as  a  little  boy. 

"I'd  like  my  marriage,"  Dick  said, 
almost  in  a  hushed  tone,  "to  be  a  kind 
of  live  thing,  full  of  animation  and 
spirit. 

"It  should  be  the  kind  of  marriage 
where  my  wife  and  I  would  take  off 
on  the  spur  of  a  moment  for  a  desert 
island  just  for  the  heck  of  it — and 
have   a   ball. 

"I'd  want  it  to  be  as  exciting  as 
possible — but.  when  the  spirit  moved 
us.  to  have  absolute  tranquility.  If  my 
wife  and  I  decided  to  read,  we'd  read. 
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We'd  read  our  own  books  and  mind  our 
own  business  then.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  we  couldn't  get  excited  about  a 
book. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  I'd 
want  a  wife  who  felt  the  things  that 
are  important  to  me  are  just  as  impor- 
tant to  her.  And  the  feeling  must  be 
mutual.  I  would  have  to  respect  her 
feelings  and  sentiments  about  things, 
and  share  in  her  joy  or  sadness  about 
matters   that   are   close   to   her   heart." 

Suddenly,  Dick  leaned  forward,  very 
intent.  "You  know,  it's  so  wonderful 
when  you  get  a  sudden,  inspiring  in- 
sight into  something.  It  could  be  any- 
thing. That's  a  moment  you  want  to 
burst  out  and  tell  someone.  Certainly 
I  would  want  to  tell  my  wife. 

"But  just  imagine  what  it's  like  when 
it  falls  on  deaf  ears — when  you  can't 
seem  to  reach  that  person." 

Dick  shook  his  head  at  the  prospect. 

"Go  on,"  I  urged.  "Tell  me  more 
about  what  you  want  your  marriage  to 
be  like." 

"Adventurous!"  Dick  almost  shouted. 
"Everything  about  it  would  have  to  be 
adventurous. 

"Take  children,  for  instance.  I  would 
want  children,  lots  of  them.  My  wife 
would  have  to  want  them,  too.  Arid 
both  of  us  must  look  upon  having  chil- 
dren as  an  adventure — not  an  unfortu- 
nate, unexpected  burden. 

"I  didn't  always  feel  this  way,"  he 
admitted.  "Success  has  changed  me.  It's 
a  good  change.  I  feel  that  I'm  growing 
up,  and  that  has  made  me  look  for  a 
different  kind  of  wife  than  I  would  have 
looked  for — if  I  were  looking — three 
years  ago. 

"I  would  have  been  afraid—" 

"Now,  I  want  my  wife  to  have  a  di- 
rectness, an  openness,  a  maturity  that 
I  would  have  been  afraid  of  three  years 
ago." 

He  paused.  Then:  "What  sort  of  ma- 
turity is  that?" 

Dick  answered  his  own  question. 
"Well.  I  think  as  we  grow  up  we  play 
different  games.  Ideally,  the  games  be- 
come more  real  as  we  mature.  I  wouldn't 
have  wanted  that  maturity  in  a  woman 
a  few  years  ago. 

"I  used  to  play  Mr.  Wholesome-nice- 
guy-never-ask-questions.  That  was  the 
game  I  played.  Well,  no  more." 

He  almost  gritted  his  teeth.  "What's 
the  game  you're  playing  now?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  quite  know."  he  answered 
straightforwardly.  "All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  I'm  more  me.  This  is  a  difficult 
area  to  speak  about  .   .  ." 

His  words  drifted  off.  I  waited. 

"You  see,"  he  continued  almost  hesi- 
tantly. "A  woman  is  not  just  a  con- 
venience^— just  to  date,  to  go  places 
with,  to  talk  to  .  .   ." 

Again  he  thought  a  moment. 

".  .  .  but  the  truth  of  it  is  that  a 
woman  is  a  convenience,  let's  face  it. 
A  convenience,  and  much  more." 

"How  much  more?"  I  cut  in. 

"The  girl  for  me  has  to  be  pretty,  of 
course.  She  doesn't  need  the  classic 
beauty  of  a  younger  Liz  Taylor.  She 
doesn't  have  to  be  physically  perfect. 
She  just  has  to  add  up  to  a  pleasing 
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sight.  And  have  a  nice  skin  texture,  too. 

"And  she'd  have  to  love  show  busi- 
ness, to  be  tolerant  of  its  eccentricities." 

I  asked  Dick  if  he  knew  such  a  girl. 

"Clara  Ray!"  The  answer  came  quick- 
ly, before  he  had  time  to  think  about 
being  discreet.  "Clara  is  like  that.  Clara 
is  most  of  these  things." 

"So,"  I  interrupted  again,  "it  looks 
like  it's  Dick  Chamberlain  and  Clara 
Ray  to  the  altar  we  go.  Eh?" 

"Hold  on,  boy,  hold  on!"  Dick  bolted 
forward  in  his  chair.  "I'm  not  quite 
ready  to  say  that.  With  my  schedule 
of  work,  I  barely  get  to  see  Clara  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

"So.  if  I  can't  date  the  girl  steady, 
how  am  I  going  to  establish  an  engage- 
ment? What  girl  would  put  up  with  it? 
Everything  I  do  these  days  is  work,  or 
is  tied  up  with  my  work.  Going  here 
and  there  for  publicity  purposes,  re- 
hearsals, singing  lessons. 

"It's  rough,  man,  and  that  kind  of 
a  schedule  doesn't  lead  to  marriage — 
not  my  kind  of  marriage." 

The  hope  that  lies  ahead 

Dick's  ideal  kind  of  marriage  may 
be  a  mirage.  He  may  have  set  goals 
that  are  too  difficult  to  reach.  After  all. 
in  the  years  ahead  his  career  promises 
to  be  even  busier  and  more  demanding. 
If  that  is  his  future,  then  what  will  he  do 
about  marriage? 

"I  can  adjust  to  my  career,"  he  said 
hopefully.  "I  can  slow  down  the  pace 
without  losing  the  momentum — but  it'll 
take  a  little  doing." 

Dick  feels  obligated  to  give  his  wife 
and  his  children  a  lot  of  his  time.  There- 
fore, he  won't  barge  into  marriage  with- 
out the  guarantee  that  he'll  be  able  to 
give  his  family  all  that  he  can  of  him- 
self— of  body  and  physical  presence  at 
the  old  homestead. 

If,  as  Dick  says,  he  has  no  intention 
of  having  his  marriage  patterned  after 
his  parents,  then  is  there  any  person 
in  the  world  he  would  like  to  follow? 

Yes,  there  is — his  brother,  Bill. 

Bill  is  happily  married,  has  a  lovely 
wife.  Pat,  and  three  wonderful  chil- 
dren: Carol,  8;  Bill  Jr.,  7;  and  Mi- 
chael, 4. 

"I've  seen  my  brother's  marriage  from 
the  beginning,"  Dick  says.  "And  the 
best  thing  about  it  is  that  it's  got  a  lot 
of  spirit.  They  like  to  run  up  to  the 
lodge  and  ski,  or  rush  down  to  the 
water  and  skim  over  the  waves  in  Bill's 
boat. 

"They  also  love  to  entertain.  I  re- 
member going  there  not  too  long  ago 
with  a  date.  I  was  taking  a  girl  to  the 
beach  and  we  dropped  by  Bill's  for  a 
minute.  It  turned  out  they  were  having 
a  birthday  party  for  Bill  Jr.  They  in- 
vited us  back  for  a  drink  after  the 
beach.  We  went — and  we  had  a  ball. 

"At  one  point,  Patty  mentioned  a 
record  I'd  given  her  last  Christmas.  It 
was  an  African  record  with  much  drum- 
beating.  A  really  very  sexy  thing.  We 
played  it  and  danced  to  it.  It  went  on 
like  that  for  quite  a  while.  I'm  sure 
the  neighbors  heard  us. 

"But  Bill  didn't  care.  Nor  did  Pat. 
Their  relationship  is  so  free,  and  there's 
no  self-consciousness.  That's  the  main 


thing  I  like  about  my  brother's  family 
— it's  relaxed  enough,  and  it's  not  self- 
conscious. 

"My  own  family  was  not  nearly  so 
adventurous  when  Bill  and  I  were  kids. 
It  seems  that  it  was  too  much  trouble 
even  to  go  horseback  riding.  A  pity!" 

Naturally,  a  guy  who  marries  must 
have  ideas  on  what  he'd  want  for  his 
wife  and  for  his  son.  Dick  is  beginning 
to  have  very  explicit  ideas  now,  which 
may  be  an  indication  that  he  is  as  ready 
as  any  bachelor  ever  was.  Listen  to  him 
talk  about  these  things  and  see  if  that 
isn't  so. 

"I  would  want  to  give  my  wife  the 
freedom  to  be  herself.  I  wouldn't  marry 
a  girl  unless  I  loved  her.  And  it  is  im- 
plicit in  love  to  have  a  complete  accept- 
ance of  what  a  person  is,  and  not  to 
try  to  make  that  person  over. 

"I  also  would  try  my  best  to  be 
around  enough  to  be  a  part  of  the 
family,  rather  than   a  kind  of  visitor. 

"The  one  quality  of  my  brother's 
marriage  I'd  certainly  want  in  my  own 
is  that  knack  of  being  able  to  have  fun. 
fun,  fun. 

"With  my  own  family,  again,  when 
we  were  kids — partly  because  of  the 
times,  I  guess — the  thought  always 
seemed  to  be:  'We'll  have  our  fun  later, 
when  we  can  afford  it.' 

"But  with  my  brother  everything  is 
now.  Now  we're  going  to  have  fun !  And 
I  think  that's  a  healthier  attitude. 

"Moreover,  Bill  and  Pat  are  very  good 
with  the  kids.  They  give  them  a  lot 
of  independence,  and  a  lot  of  oppor- 
tunity to  take  care  of  things,  like  pets." 

"Everything  I  can  give" 

So  that  brought  up  the  question  of 
what  Dick  would  want  for  his  own  son. 

"It's  got  to  be  everything  I  can  give 
him."  Dick  said  with  deadly  serious- 
ness. "I've  got  to  give  him  discipline 
but  also  freedom.  That  may  sound  con- 
tradictory, but  it  isn't  if  you  analyze 
it  and  think  about  it.  The  discipline 
is  inherent  in  the  way  you  bring  up  the 
boy,  training  him  to  think  for  himself 
and  to  act  intelligently  on  his  own.  If 
you  do  a  good  job  of  it,  then  he  has 
merited  his  freedom. 

"I  think  also  that  I  would  give  my 
son  the  opportunities  that  were  never 
opened  to  me.  I'd  give  him  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it — not  later.  Life 
is  too  short.  Miss  out  on  something  to- 
day and  you  find  that  you  can't  have 
it  tomorrow.  At  least  not  with  the  same 
glee  and  satisfaction  you  would  expe- 
rience if  you  had  it  when  you  wanted 
it." 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  left  Dick,  that 
he  was  a  guy  who  had  at  last  found 
himself  indeed.  He  had  told  me  he  had 
just  begun  to  get  acquainted  with  him- 
self and  only  recently  had  figured  out 
the  answer  to  "Who  am  I?" 

Perhaps  very  soon  Dick  will  also  have 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  marriage. 

And  when  he  does,  marriage  will  not 
be  a  problem  to  him. 

— George  Carpozi  Jr. 

Dick  stars  in  "Dr.  Kildare,"  NBC-TV. 
Thursday,  from  8:30  to  9:30  p.m.  est. 
He's  also  a  singer — on  MGM  Records. 


BRUCE    DERN 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

his  chosen  career.  .  .  .  Diane's  chosen 
career,  too.  How  well  Bruce  remembered 
the  way  he'd  proposed.  The  way  she'd 
answered,  "Let's  get  one  thing  straight, 
when  you  put  that  ring  around  my  fin- 
ger. I'm  going  to  continue  to  be  an 
actress!  I  can't  stop  now." 

He  remembered  how  he  kissed  her 
and  reassured  her,  "Of  course.  .  .  .  I'm 
not  one  of  those  guys  who  insists  a  wife 
must  stay  home  in  the  kitchen.  You've 
got  talent.  And  I  want  to  encourage  it! 
You  keep  your  career  going.  ...  So  I'll 
make  my  own  breakfast!  So  what?" 

He  had  added,  "I  believe  love  is  a 
beautiful  union  of  two  people,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  kill  his  wife's  creative 
talents,  her  right  to  express  herself." 

And  he  had  never  gone  back  on  his 
promise,  even  after  the  baby  arrived. 
He  was  happy  for  his  wife,  when  she 
went  to  Chicago  to  do  the  lead  in  a 
play  while  he  came  to  Hollywood  to 
look  for  TV  work.  Happier  still,  when 
they  were  together  in  Hollywood,  and 
he  was  starting  to  teach  his  own  drama 
workshop,  which  would  bring  him  extra 
income  while  he  waited  for  that  "break." 

The  big  break  had  come  with  the  role 
of  E.  J.  Stocker  in  "Stoney  Burke."  The 
role  about  which  they'd  been  so  elated 
earlier  that  day — how  many  eons  ago? 
For  now  it  was  night  indeed.  For  now 
Diane  was  home.  A  white  and  shaken 
Diane.  Their  eyes  stared  blankly,  un- 
comprehendingly  at  each  other.  The 
silence  pressed  in  upon  their  ears. 

"Why  did  it  happen  now?" 

For  hours,  they  were  too  stunned  to 
say  anything.  And  then  they  asked  the 
eternal  questions:  "Why  did  God  take 
her  away?  .  .  .  Why  did  it  have  to  be 
her?"  They  searched  their  hearts  for 
answers,  and  they  kept  thinking,  "Why 
did  it  happen  now,  when  everything  was 
working  out  so  well  for  us?    Why?" 

In  time,  the  blackness  of  their  sorrow 
turned  to  gray,  and  they  began  to  think 
of  tomorrow  rather  than  yesterday.  One 
thing  they  were  sure  of:  A  house  with- 
out a  child  was  unthinkable,  and  they 
knew  they  wanted  to  have  another  baby. 

"God  is  humane,"  Bruce  kept  reas- 
suring himself.  "I  believe  it.  In  His  own 
way,  He  will  give  us  light." 

Throughout  this  time,  their  best 
friend  was  Walter  Winchell.  Bruce  had 
never  met  him  until  the  tragic  night  of 
the  drowning,  but  he  immediately  ac- 
cepted Winchell  as  a  great  and  dear 
friend.  He  brushed  aside  Winchell's 
lament :  "If  I  hadn't  taken  Diane  to  the 
ball  park  to  meet  Mr.  LeRoy,  her  baby 
wouldn't  have  been  lost!" 

And  Winchell  told  him,  "I  lost  a 
daughter,  when  she  was  eight — on 
Christmas  Eve.  I  know  how  you  feel." 

Then  Winchell  started  calling  his 
Hollywood  pals  to  tell  them  about 
Diane.  He  knew  Bruce  was  all  set  with 
"Stoney  Burke,"  but  Diane's  career 
needed  a  boost — especially  now.  "This 
kid  can  act!"  he  told  them.  "She  re- 
minds you  of  Tallulah  Bankhead.  when 
she  was  Diane's  age." 


\\  ith  Winchell  prodding,  Tony  Curtis 
ordered  his  writers  to  create  a  role  for 
Diane  in  "40  Pounds  of  Trouble."  Win- 
chell called  Tony  to  thank  him  for 
arranging  the  bit  part  for  Diane,  then 
added,  "Thanks,  and  all  that  jazz;  but 
she's  no  bit  player.  She's  an  actress!" 

Stanley  Kramer's  office  called  to  ask 
Winchell  to  have  Diane  report  to  Revue 
Studios.  Broadway  producer  David  Mer- 
rick phoned  from  New  York  to  say  he'd 
try  to  find  a  role  for  her  in  one  of  his 
new  shows.  The  third  week  after  the  ac- 
cident, Hugh  Benson  of  Warner  Bros, 
called  Winchell  to  say,  "You've  done  it 
again !  Miss  Ladd  is  everything  you  said 
she  is.  She'll  be  in  the  next  '77  Sunset 
Strip.'  " 

Diane  also  appeared  in  two  plays. 
"The  Wall"  and  "Toys  in  the  Attic," 
in  Hollywood.  She  had  to  keep  busy 
every  moment. 

Another  heartbreak 

And  then,  one  weekend.  Bruce  and 
Diane  decided  to  have  a  much-delayed 
honeymoon.  They  put  aside  three  days 
and  drove  1,200  miles  north  into  the 
breathtaking  High  Sierras.  But  they 
were  tired,  and  tense,  and  got  into  an 
argument.  They  decided  to  try  another 
setting,  so  they  drove  to  beautiful  Yo- 
semite  National  Park.  But  they  had 
more  trouble.  They  had  neglected  to 
phone  in  for  a  motel  reservation,  so 
they  had  no  place  to  sleep.  They  drove 
to  Lake  Tahoe.  finally  checked  in  at  a 
motel. 

It  was  a  tiring  weekend,  yet  it  was  a 
change.  They  needed  the  change.  There 
was  so  much  to  forget.  .  .  . 

Now  Bruce  and  Diane  are  moving  into 
a  new  house.  It  has  that  extra  bedroom 
for  a  baby,  and  a  guest  room.  And  Bruce 
can  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
relatives,  who  originally  denounced  his 
need  to  be  an  actor,  are  now  proud  of 
his  career. 

Yet  heartbreak  and  disaster  can't 
seem  to  leave  Bruce  and  Diane  alone. 

Pregnant  again,  Diane  was  rushed 
to  Hollywood's  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  surgery  during  the  summer.  She 
lost  the  baby. 

But  their  old  heartbreak  has  brought 
them  new  courage. 

"When  we  first  lost  Diane  Jr.,"  says 
Bruce,  "we  were  heartsick.  But,  after  a 
while,  you  begin  to  get  your  emotions 
under  control. 

"You  begin  to  think  clearly,  and  you 
realize  it's  your  selfishness  at  work  when 
you  cry  over  your  loss.  You  are  really 
being  selfish  about  missing  what  the 
baby  could  have  given  you. 

"When  you  understand  that  .  .  .  then 
you  realize  that  you  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  what  happened.  .  .  ." 

— Paul  Denis 

"Stoney  Burke"  is  seen  over  ABC-TV, 
on   Mondays,   from   9  to    10   p.m.   est. 
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ON  October  15th,  1962,  we  learned 
that  Pernell  Roberts  had  applied 
for  a  wedding  license.  The  bride's 
name:  Judy  LeBreque.  The  news 
startled  many  of  Pernell's  closest 
friends,  as  well  as  the  publicists  of 
NBC-TV's  "Bonanza,"  on  which  he  is 
a  co-star.  Pernell  has  always  been 
"close-rnouthed"  about  his  personal 
life.  Now  that  he  was  marrying  again, 
he  stuck  close  to  form. 

The  following  Friday,  Pernell  noti- 
fied the  production  office  that  he'd 
need  a  little  longer  lunch  hour  than 
usual — to  take  care  of  a  personal  mat- 
ter. By  1 :30,  he  was  back  on  the  set. 
A  production  assistant  remarked  casu- 
ally that  Pernell  hadn't  taken  as  much 
extra  time  as  expected.  Pernell  re- 
plied, just  as  casually,  "Well,  it 
doesn't  take  that  long  to  get  married. 
It  was  all  over  by  12:45." 

Later,  a  reporter  asked  for  the  de- 
tails. The  actor  shrugged  and  said,  "I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 
The  reporter  persisted :  Pernell  had 
just  gotten  married,  hadn't  he?  Per- 
nell said :  "Maybe  yes — maybe  no.  It's 
strictly  between  theyoung  lady  and  me." 

Did  Pernell  and  the  dark-haired 
Judy,  whom  he  has  steady-dated  for 
over  a  year,  actually  tie  the  knot? 
Even  their  best  friends  didn't  know 
for  sure.  According  to  one  friend,  Per- 
nell had  stated  some  time  ago  that  he 
and  Judy  would  marry  as  soon  as  they 
could  legally  do  so.  But  he  refused  to 
say  what  technicality  was  holding  up 
the  ceremony. 

Pernell  has  never  divulged  details 
of  his  marriage  and  separation  from 
his  first  wife,  Dr.  Vera  Mowry,  by 
whom  he  has  a  son,  Jonathan  Christo- 
pher, going  on  eleven.  They  had  met 
in  1951.  when  Pernell  was  affiliated 
with  the  Arena  Stage  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Dr.  Mowry  was  a  speech  teacher 
at  Washington  University,  and  also 
a  consultant  for  the  Arena  Stage.  They 
reportedly  wed  sometime  in  1952,  but 
Pernell  has  always  refused  to  say 
where  or  when.  He  has  heen  just  as 
reticent  about  any  discussion  of  a  di- 
vorce, but  they  separated  before  he 
went  to  New  York  late  in  1953  to  join 
the  "Shakespearewrights,"  an  off- 
Broadway  group.  During  his  next  four 
years  in  New  York,  before  he  came 
West  for  Paramount's  "Desire  Under 
the  Elms,"  Pernell  dated  many  girls. 

When  Pernell  came  to  Hollywood, 
his  most  frequent  date  was  Jan  Far- 


PERNELL  ROBERTS' 


MARRIAGE! 


rand,  who  had  made  somewhat  of  a 
name  for  herself  on  Broadway.  She 
and  Pernell  had  appeared  together  in 
productions  of  "Othello"  and  "Henry 
IV,"  and  they  had  headed  West  to  try 
their  luck  at  about  the  same  time.  For 
a  number  of  months,  Pernell  went 
about  introducing  Jan  as  "Mrs.  Rob- 
erts." For  over  two  years  they  were  al- 
most constant  companions,  and  neither 
dated  anyone  else.  Then,  suddenly,  Jan 
seemed  to  disappear  from  the  picture. 
One  of  her  friends  said  she  left  Holly- 
wood after  breaking  up  with  ^ernell. 

About  the  middle  of  1961,  Pernell 
first  appeared  in  public  with  Judy 
LeBreque,  an  attractive  brunette  who 
seems  almost  the  opposite  of  both 
Vera  and  Jan.  On  several  occasions, 
he  has  introduced  her  as  "Mrs.  Rob- 
erts." The  title,  says  one  of  Pernell's 
friends,  was  meant  as  a  joke  at  the 
time.  But,  just  as  with  Jan,  Pernell 
wanted  no  one  asking  Judy  questions 
about  them.  At  parties — the  ^are  times 
they  went  to  them — Pernell  stayed 
close  by  her  side. 

In  fact.  Pernell  was  even  more  se- 
cretive about  Judy  than  Jan.  Where 
Jan.  had  occasionally  joined  him  at 
the  Paramount  commissary  for  lunch, 
Judy  had  never  done  so.  All  of  the 
permanent  cast  members  had  met  her 
at  one  time  or  other  and  knew  she  was 
the  Number  One  girl  in  Pernell's  life, 
but  their  co-star  had  never  confided 
any  marriage  plans  to  them. 

"We  all  get  along  fine  and  have  a 
great  working  friendship,"  reports 
Lome  Greene.  "But  we  respect  each 
other's  privacy.  What  Pernell  doesn't 
tell  us  is  none  of  our  business." 

Michael  Landon  reports  he  has  met 
Judy  and  she's  a  lovely,  quiet-spoken 
brunette  with  lively  eyes  and  a  sense 
of  humor.  Dan  Blocker  also  met  Judy 
and  thinks  her  a  charming  young  girl. 

Pernell  has  told  various  stories 
about  Judy.  He  has  at  times  said  she 
is  1)  a  schoolteacher,  2)  an  actress, 
3)  a  socialite  and  4)  an  opera  singer. 
It  was  this  last  that  she  listed  as  "oc- 
cupation" on  their  marriage  license. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Pernell  himself 
is  still  not  giving  out  with  any  details. 
He's  not  saying  "yes"  and  he's  not 
saying  "no."  We  pass  along  an  opin- 
ion from  one  crew  member,  obviously 
not  a  Roberts  fan.  "I  don't  think  he'd 
have  spent  the  money  for  a  license  if 
he  didn't  intend  to  use  it." 

— Milt  Johnson 
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is  especially  made  for  you  if 
you  have  hard-to-hold  hair  or 
a    liar'd-to-hold    hair   style. 


«-> 


ORIGINAL 

for  Medium  Control 

Original  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is 
ideal  for  your  regular  use.  Its 
medium  hold  is  best  suited  to 
most   hair    types    and    styles. 
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NEW  GENTLE  HOLD 

for  Light  Control 

Gentle  Hold  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist 
has  a  light  hold,  exactly  right 
for  you  if  you  have  easy-to-hold 
hair  or  a  soft,  casual  hair  style. 
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New   Super   Hold,    New   Gentle   Hold,   and   the   Original   Breck    Hair   Set    Mist:     2    ounce    size    651;      8    ounce    $1.50.     Plus   tax. 


Jie  Fishers  Own  Story:  HOW  I  SINNED  AS  A  MAN !" 
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IPIflE  l/ENUEIW      the  women  who  like  her 
III  III  E  HE  llll  Ell  I        the  women  who  don't! 


Casey  Struck  Down  By 
VERLY  HILLBILLIES  EPIDEMIC! 
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LENNON   SISTERS 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS  FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 
Beautiful  hair  is  clean,  soft  and  shining.  The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  clean  thoroughly  yet 
gently,  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of  the  hair.     Select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo  for  you. 


SBRECK 
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HI  FOR  DRY  HAIR 
Breck  Shampoo  for  Dry 
Hair  is  for  those  who 
have  dry,  hard  to  manage 
hair.  It  cleans  gently 
yet  thoroughly  —  leaves 
hair   soft   and    lustrous. 
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FOR  OILY   HAIR 

Breck  Shampoo  for  Oily 
Hair  is  for  young  adults 
and  teenagers  who  have 
oily  hair  and  scalp.  It 
helps  control  acne  by 
removing     excess     oil. 


3  RECK 


■Si  FOR  NORMAL  HAIR 
Breck  Shampoo  for  Normal 
Hair  helps  maintain  the 
proper  balance  of  natural 
oils.  It  cleans  gently  and 
thoroughly — brings  out  the 
hair's    natural    beauty. 


AVAILABLE  AT  BEAUTY  SHOPS  AND  WHEREVER  COSMETICS  ARE  SOLD 

Copyright    1962    by    John   H.    Breck,    Inc. 
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National  Book  Club 
Sw  presents  the  exciting  new 


*ST  ACTION!  ■ 
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2nd  PRIZE 


W/»7  cas/7  prizes  just  for  solving  interesting 

5th  PRIZE 


3rd  PRIZE 


4th  PRIZE 


|k$5,000*$2,500*$1f000*$500^ 

PLUS  95  ADDITIONAL  CASH  PRIZES       *sS}fP 


//is  rea/  /wme  was  William  F.  Cody. 


X'MB  GOT    A  BlOr 

BILL! 


SAMPLE 
RUZZLE 


The  Correct  Answer  is  ONE  of  These  Names! 
□  Jerome  Kern       \J  Buffalo  Bill 
D  Marco  Polo         Q  Walter  Reed 


BILL 


ifeTHIS  SAMPLE  PUZZLE 

▼  Is  All  Worked  Out  For  You! 

SEE  HOW  MUCH  FUN  IT  IS  TO  SOLVE! 

First,  we  see  the  clue  stating 
"His  real  name  was  William 
F.  Cody".  Checking  any 
standard  reference  source 
shows  that  the  famous  Buf- 
falo Bill's  real  name  was 
William  F.  Cody.  Now  ex- 
amine the  cartoon.  Here 
we  see  a  buffalo  and  the 
duck  uses  the  word  bill. 
What   else   can   the   answer 

be  but  BUFFALO  BILL. 


.Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "Famous  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  $40,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $2,500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  10  YEARS  $461,500.00  OFFERED 
IN   NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $421,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  'additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing  $461,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  All  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle. 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 

NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

BOX  110,    GLEN  COVE,   N.  Y.   , 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  on  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Book  Club,  Inc 
Box  HO,      Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
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My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No.  1  is 


^r 


1  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "FAMOUS 
NAME"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and 
the  1st  Set  of  Puzzles       ^^   pR|NT) 


Name_ 


Address. 


City,. 


-Zone State. 
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1  IT  HAPPENED  THIS  MONTH  I 


Her  New  Husband Henley — Wolk 

The  Day  the  Bubble  Burst Jeff  Cronin 

The  Fears  That  Haunt  Them Cindy  Adams 

The  Beverly  Hillbillies  Epidemic Jim  Hoffman 

How  1  Sinned  As  a  Man Chrys  Haranis 

"The  Day  I  Was  Scheduled  to  Die!".  .George  Carpozi  Jr. 

The  Women  Who  Like  Her Irene  Storm 

Haunted ! Jae  Lyle 

Desi  Loses  Lucy — Again ! Kathleen  Post 

"I've  Got  It  .  .  .  Whatever  It  Is" Jan  Price 

You  Don't  Have  to  Be  a  Bride Barbara  Marco 

Why  He  Has  to  Leave  His  Wife  Again.  . .  .James  Gregory 

The  Love  Threat  to  Your  Marriage Eunice  Field 

Can  a  Child  Be  a  Curse? Henley — Wolk 

Lovers ! Micki  Siegel 


BONUS:  A  MAGAZINE  WITHIN  A  MAGAZINE  m 


I've  been  on  clouds 

since  I  discovered 

Tampax 

It's  so  soft.  So  comfortable.  So  amazingly 
easy.  When  I  think  that  even  a  girl  in  her 
teens  can  endure  years  of  discomfort  be- 
fore discovering  Tampax,  I  simply  want 
to  tell  all  my  young  friends  to  switch  right 
away.  Believe  me,  internal  sanitary  pro- 
tection is  so  much  better,  there's  no 

comparison! 

*     #     * 

There  actually  isn't  any  comparison  be- 
tween Tampax®  and  "the  other  way." 
Tampax  isn't  "less  this  or  more 
that" —  it's  completely  different! 
No  odor  can  form.  No  irritation 
can  take  place.  Nothing  can  show, 
no  one  can  know.  And  during  insertion  or 
removal,  your  hands  never  touch  Tampax 
— thanks  to  the  satin-smooth  applicator, 
and  the  convenient  removal  cord.  By  all 
odds,  Tampax  is  the  nicest  way  to  han- 
dling what  can  be  a  problem. 

Remember,  too,  that  Tampax  was  in- 
vented by  a  doctor  and  that  millions  of 
women  have  used  billions  of  Tampax. 
Your  choice  of  3  Tampax  absorbencies 
(Regular,  Super,  Junior)  wherever  such 
products  are  sold. 

•ft  Coat  by  Ltathermadt 


TAMPAX 


Incorporated 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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RECIPE  for 

Making  EXTRA 
MONEY 

with  Creative  Everyday  Cards 


"Easy  as  Pie"  to  Make     1 
$85.00  or  More  for  Yourself 


Feast  your  eyes  on  the  tasteful,  new  Creative 
Greeting  Cards,  Gifts  and  new-idea  Occasion- 
alized  Notes.  Everyone  wants  them  right  now 
for  birthdays,  congratulations,  parties,  cheer- 
up  days  and  everyday  social  needs.  You  must 
see  actual  samples  to  appreciate  their  alluring 
beauty,  sparkling  new  ideas  and  honest  values. 
Your  friends  will  be  thrilled  with  them  and 
want  them,  too.  Creative  samples  sell  them- 
selves. Just  show  them  and  you'll  find  your- 
self taking  in  welcome  dollars  of  profit  "like 
hotcakes." 

Sure-fire  Ways  to  Extra  Money  and  Bonuses 

Creative's  superior  selection  of  over  160  fast- 
sellers  at  $1  and  up  includes  extra  profit- 
makers  like  "Dainty  Remembrance"  Assort- 
ment that  pays  you  85c  on  every  easy  sale, 
EXCLUSIVE  Occasionalized  Notes  and  the 
newest  fads  in  novelty  gift  and  party  items. 
Besides  your  generous  cash  profits,  you  may 
get,  FREE,  your  choice  of  over  3,000  appli- 
ances and  gifts  worth  $5.00  to  $100.00  each 
on  Creative's  liberal  BONUS  PLAN. 

Costs  Nothing  to  See  Samples 

No  experience  needed.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  a 
postcard  with  your  name  and  address.  We'll  rush 
our  two  best-sellers,  worth  $2.75,  on  free  trial  with 
simple  money-making  information.  You  don't  risk 
a  penny.  Clip  the  coupon  now. 

Creative  Card  Company 

4401  West  Cermak  Road,  Opt.  11 50-D,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


New  Early  American 
Recipe  Notes 


You  Keep  Over  1/2— 
85c  PROFIT  ON  EACH 
FAST-SELLING    BOX 

Quickest  way  to  earn 
any  amount,  large  or 
small,  is  with  our  extra- 
profit  "Dainty  Remem- 
brance" Everyday  Card 
Assortment.  It  pays  you 
85c  per  box  in  any  quan- 
tity. You  make  $85.00  on 
100  boxes, 
$42.50  on  50 
boxes, 
$17.00  on  20 
boxes. 
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Exciting  New 

Assortments 

Everyone 

\  Wants'. 

r 
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$2.75 

in  Assortments 
sent  on  approval 

Yours    FREE 


with  first  order 


THEY  SAY  IT'S  REALLY  EASY! 


"It  was  a  joy  to  sell  Crea- 
tive Cards.  In  spare  time  I 
earned  nearly 
$200  for  my 
church  and  I 
made  many  new 
|  friends."  Mrs. 
M.  G.,  Iowa 


"Happiness  urges 
thank  you  for  my 
gifts.  I  enjoyed 
showing  the 
beautiful  cards 
&  gifts  and  earned 
$250.  Mrs.  F.  O., 
Indiana. 


ORGANIZATIONS:  Generous  profits  fill  your  treasury  faster 
and  easier.  Members  enjoy  showing  our  finer  values  and  get 
Bonus  Gifts  at  no  cost  to  your  group. 


EXCLUSIVE 

"Picture  Window" 

Create-A-Note 

Ensemble 

Lovely    Violet    design 
and  custom  greetings 
showthrough  new  idea 
ailing  envelopes  that  "invite    you  in." 
89-piece  set  for  $1.25,  including  Violet- 
scented  ink  pen.  Only  Creative  has  it. 
Send  coupon  for  sample. 

SEND  FOR  MONEY-MAKING  SAMPLES 

Everything  sent  postpaid,  on  Free  Trial. 
If  not  delighted,  return  at  our  expense. 

CREATIVE  CARD  COMPANY,  Dept.  1150-0 
4401  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  kit  of  money-making  details 
and  samples  on  approval.  Include  Assortments 
worth  $2.75— mine  to  keep  FREE  when  I  qualify 
for  starting  offer. 

Name 


Address- 


City  &  Zone- 


_State_ 


jay  Ward  and  Bullwinkle  winner. 


Lucky  Contest  Winner 

Elsie  Kliner  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  was 
the  lucky  winner  of  our  Bullwinkle 
Party  Contest.  The  party  was  at 
Wampler's  Hall  in  Dayton — and 
everybody  had  a  ball,  even  Elsie, 
who  was  almost  too  excited  to  talk! 
Andy  Martin  of  WLW-D  TV  emceed 
the  party  and  show,  which  Bullwinkle 
told  us  was  just  great.  Thanks,  ev- 
eryone, for  entering  the  contest, 
though  it  certainly  was  a  hard  one 
to  judge.  The  entries  were  all  so 
good — and  the  questionnaire  so  help- 
ful— we  were  really  sorry  that  every- 
one couldn't  win! — Ed. 


A  Million  Thanks 

Thanks  a  million  times  for  the 
story  about  Dianne  Lennon  planning 
to  adopt  a  baby.  I  know  this  may 
sound  corny  .  .  .  but  my  husband  and 
I  have  been  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  Dianne  and  Dick — wanting 
a  baby  so  badly.  I  showed  your 
article  to  my  husband  and  we  had 
a  long  talk  about  it.  I  think  now  we 
may  adopt  a  baby,  too.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  happy  I  am  and  what  a 
difference  this  idea  has  meant  to  my 
marriage.  And — P.S. — I  wish  Dianne 
and  Dick  the  best  of  luck! 

Mrs.  L.W..  Dallas,  Tex. 


Sot.  Nicholson,  Who  Are  You? 

Could  you  please  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  man  who  plays  Sgt. 
Nicholson  in  "Car  54,  Where  Are 
You"?  Like  who  is  he  and  what  else 
has  he  done? 

L.  Scott.  Boulder.  Colo. 

Hank  Garrett's  your  man,  a  good 
actor,  a  good  comedian — and  a 
darned  nice  guy,  too.  He  was  born 
in  Monticello,  N.Y.,  went  to  high 
school  in  the  Bronx,  briefly  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
was  a  professional  wrestler  before 
carving  his  successful  career  as  a 
night-club  comedian,  a  summer  stock 
performer  and  a  TV  star.  He's  been 
married  for  two  years.  His  hobby? 
Weightlifting.  of  course! — En. 


Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you're  interested,  write 
to  the  addresses  given  below — not  to 
TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Frankie  Avalon  Fan  Club,  Dianna 
Baremore,  29  East  Olive  Street, 
Westville,  N.J. 

Dion  Fan  Club,  Sue  Linn,  Ventura, 
Iowa. 

Sue  Thompson  Fan  Club,  Norman 
E.  Livingston,  2211  Washington  Ave.. 
Silver  Springs,  Md. 

Raymond  Burr  Fan  Club,  Patricia 
Cooper,  48  Holly  Dr.,  Leola,  Pa. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 


Here   he  is — Sergeant  Nicholson. 


1  POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF   NURSING                           1    POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF   NURSING 

j  Room    9R23       -   121    S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III.          |    Room  9R23         -   121    S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III. 

■  Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  FREE  lesson  samples    I    i    Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  FREE  lesson  samples 
j   and  your  FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts."                                        |    and  your  FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts." 

■  NAMF                                                                                                                                                 |      NAMF 

1   AnnRFss                                                                                                      1    AnnRFSs 

|    TITY                                                                   70NF              STATF                                      [     |      riJY                                                                   70NF              STATF 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  ABOVE 
AND  I  WILL  RUSH  TO  YOU... 


FREE  NURSES  BOOKLET 


d?**'* 
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LESSON  SAMPLES 


LEARN  PRACTICAL  NURSING  AT 
HOME  IN  ONLY  10  SHORT  WEEKS 

THIS  IS  THE  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  that  can  change  your  whole  life.  You  can 
enjoy  security,  independence  and  freedom  from  money  worries  .  .  .  there  is  no 
recession  in  nursing.  In  good  times  or  bad,  people  become  ill,  babies  are  born 
and  your  services  are  always  needed.  You  can  earn  up  to  $65.00  a  week  as  a 
Practical  Nurse  and  some  of  our  students  earn  much  more!  In  just  a  few  short 
weeks  from  now,  you  should  be  able  to  accept  your  first  cases. 

YOUR  AGE  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  NOT  IMPORTANT  .  .  .  Good  common  sense 
and  a  desire  to  help  others  are  far  more  important  than  additional  years  in 
school.  Practical  nursing  offers  young  women  and  men  an  exciting  chal- 
lenging future  .  .  .  yet  the  services  of  mature  and  older  women  are  also 
desperately  needed  now! 

HUNDREDS  OF  ADDITIONAL  PRACTICAL  NURSES  WILL  SOON  BE  NEEDED  to  care 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  older  citizens  as  Medical,  Surgical,  Re- 
tirement and  Pension  benefits  are  made  available.  A  tremendous  opportunity 
to  begin  a  new  life  of  happiness,  contentment  and  prestige  is  before  you.  See 
how  easily  you  can  qualify  for  choice  of  a  career  as  a  Practical  Nurse,  non- 
licensed,  Nurses  Aide,  Nurse  Companion,  Infant  Nurse,  Psychiatric  Aide,  Hos- 
pital Attendant  or  as  a  Ward  Orderly. 

BUT  THE  IMPORTANT  THING  is  to  get  the  FREE  complete  information  right 
now.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation  and  no  salesman  to  call  upon  you.  You 
can  make  your  own  decision  to  be  a  Nurse  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 
We  will  send  you  without  obligation  your  FREE  lesson  samples,  and  your 
FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts." 


POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ROOM  9R23      -  121   SOUTH  WABASH  •  CHICAGO  3,  ILL 


<■■■ 


V'WVDON'T  MISS  IT! 


WVA  REAL  TREAT! 


ISSWORTH  SEEING! 


^ONLY  IF  YOU  LIKE  POPCORN 


To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Guttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


kW  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 

mcm;  ultrapanavision,  technicolor 
Eighteen  million  dollars  and  a  few 
ulcers  later,  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty" 
has  arrived:  Three  hours  of  old-fash- 
ioned Hollywood  spectacle  and  ad- 
venture. Marlon  Brando  will  surprise 
you  as  Fletcher  Christian — aloof,  snob- 
bish, elegant.  Richard  Harris,  the  Irish 
artor  who  insisted  on  co-star  billing 
I  and  was  ready  to  slug  Brando  to  get 
it)  plays  the  leader  of  the  seamen.  The 
top  acting  honors,  though,  go  to  Trev- 
or Howard,  who  makes  the  hated 
Captain  Bligh  understandable  if  not 
exactly  likable.  As  for  Tarita,  the  na- 
tive Tahitian  girl  who  plays  Brando's 
island  sweetheart,  she  is  a  lesson  in 
what  sex  is  all  about.  Wearing  only 
a  skirt  slung  low  on  her  hips,  plus 
some  carefully  arranged  long  black 
tresses,  she  does  a  dance  that  the  men 
in  the  audience  will  find  worth  the 
price  of  admission  all  by  itself.  The 
color  photography  is  splendid:  The 
high  seas  in  good  weather  and  bad. 
and  that  beautiful  Tahiti.  The  story 
runs  down  toward  the  last  as  if  every- 
one were  getting  tired,  and  the  ending 
is  inconclusive  and  unsatisfying.  But 
there's  been  a  lot  of  good  entertain- 
ment before  it  gets  to  that  point. 

I'W  Two  For  the  Seesaw 

UNITED    ARTISTS 

If  you  think  an  illicit  love  affair  is  all 
that  much  fun,  this  film  about  a  Green- 
wich Village  girl  and  a  runaway  hus- 
band from  Omaha  may  well  change 
your  mind.  It's  worth  seeing  if  only 
to  meet  Gittel  Moscowitz,  the  funny, 
dopey,  pathetic  girl  from  the  Bronx 
who  wants  to  be  a  modern  dancer.  It's 
a  great  part  for  an  actress,  and  Shirley 


MacLaine  does  well  by  it.  She's  cute, 
warm-hearted  and  sometimes  hilarious. 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  Robert 
Mitchum.  He's  miscast  in  the  first 
place  and  then  he  makes  things  worse 
by  just  walking  through  the  part.  It 
doesn't  matter,  though,  for  this  is  really 
Gittel's  show.  Filmed  on  location  in 
New  York,  the  movie  has  an  authen- 
tic feel  of  Greenwich  Village  housing. 

fW  Taras  Bulba 

ua;  eastmancolor  AND  PANAVISION 
I  usually  avoid  pictures  that  have 
hundreds  of  extras  waving  swords  and 
falling  off  horses,  but  I  sure  enjoyed 
"Taras  Bulba."  This  is  a  well-directed 
action  spectacular,  interesting  and  ex- 
citing most  of  the  way.  The  story  is 
pretty  familiar  Romeo-Juliet  stuff: 
Tony  Curtis'  love  for  Christine  Kauf- 
mann  turns  him  against  his  own  peo- 
ple. (And  when  you  see  Christine  in 
color,  you  understand  why  Tony  fell 
for  her  in  real  life,  too.)  Yul  Brynner 
is  Taras  Bulba,  leader  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  he  has  all  the  virility  and  manly 
pride  that  the  role  needs.  A  colorful 
and  interesting  two  hours  of  enter- 
tainment. 

fV^Arturo's   Island 

titanus-metro;  Italian,  with 

english  titles 
I  hesitate  to  review  this  one,  because 
it's  strictly  a  moody,  offbeat  little  art 
film  about  a  lonely  adolescent  and  his 
peculiar  father  living  on  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  acting  and 
the  photography  are  so  beautiful  that 
you  may  find  it  an  interesting  change 
from  your  usual  movie  diet.  It's  a 
shocker,  though,  so  don't  say  I  didn't 
warn  you. 


v'V  Diamond  Head 

COLUMBIA;   PANAVISION,  EASTMANCOLOR 

This  is  a  b-i-g  soap  opera  about  racial 
prejudice  in  Hawaii.  The  writing  and 
the  acting  are  not  likely  to  win  any 
prizes,  but  a  lot  of  people  may  enjoy 
the  sudsy  drama.  Charlton  Heston 
plays  a  bigoted  land  baron  who  won't 
permit  his  sister  (Yvette  Mimieux) 
to  marry  her  Hawaiian  boyfriend 
(James  Darren),  even  though  he  him- 
self (Heston)  has  a  native  mistress 
(France  Nuyen) — who  is  pregnant, 
yet.  George  Chakiris,  of  "West  Side 
Story,"  is  good  as  a  young  doctor,  and 
the  color  photography  of  Hawaii  is 
just  plain  beautiful. 

^V  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses 

WARNER    BROS. 

This  is  the  "Playhouse  90"  drama  of 
a  few  years  ago  about  the  marriage  of 
two  young  alcoholics.  Lee  Remick 
plays  an  average  pretty  secretary  who 
had  never  had  a  drink,  and  Jack  Lem- 
mon  is  the  Goodtime  Charlie  who 
introduces  her  to  booze.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  picture  is  a  pleasant  and  be- 
lievable romance  of  two  attractive 
people,  but  'when  the  drinking  starts, 
their  lives  and  the  picture  become  al- 
most unbearably  depressing.  The  act- 
ing is  Academy  Award  material : 
Lemmon  writhing  in  a  strait-jacket, 
screaming  incoherently;  Lee  Remick 
lying  wasted  and  faded  across  a  motel 
bed.  It's  a  serious  picture,  and  a  lot  of 
good  talent  went  into  its  making — but 
I  feel  I  must  warn  you  that  after  a 
while  you  may  wish  you  were  some- 
where else.  Home  having  a  drink,  for 
instance. 


•Stifle, 
CATALOG 


NATIONAL   BELLAS   HESS 

CATALOG 

•  All  the  newest  styles  at  lowest  prices. 

•  Amazing  bargains  in  housewares,  radio,  TV,  sport- 
ing goods,  furniture  and  other  household  appliances. 

See  hundreds  of  the  newest  styles  designed  in  New 
York,  Miami,  Hollywood,  Paris  and  Rome — the 
fashion  capitals  of  the  world,  offered  to  you  at  fa- 
mous rock  bottom  NBH  prices. 
Look  through  page  after  page  of  exciting  new  items 
for  your  home  .  .  .  washers,  TV,  radio,  tools,  auto 
accessories,  typewriters,  furniture,  garden  tools  and 
accessories  and  hundreds  of  others  .  .  .  you'll  be 
amazed  at  the  exciting  low  prices,  too! 
Shop  by  mail  and  join  the  millions  who  save  by  buy- 
ing from  this  colorful  372  page  catalog.  Select  from 
thousands  of  famous  NBH  bargains  without  leaving 
your  easy  chair. 

You  can  buy  four  ways  at  NBH:  Cash,  C.O.D., 
Charge-It  or  Credit.  No  Down  Payment  is  required 
with  any  NBH  Credit  Account. 
All   merchandise   is   absolutely   guaranteed.   Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 

247-22  Bellas  Hess  Bldg.#  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAVE   MONEY,  SAVE   TIME  — ACT   NOW! 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS,  INC.  j 

247-22  Bellas  Hess  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  the  new  372-page  National  Bellas  Hess  Catalog    I 


Name- 


Address- 


P.  O.  Box- 
State 


-City- 


COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB  PRESENTS 


92  Best-Selling  Reasons  why  you  should  join 
the  World's  Largest  Record  Club  now... 


BOBBY  RYDEU'S 
BIGGEST  HITS 


JSAMEO 
KISSIN-  TIME  .  WHO  ONE 
SWAY  .  VOIME 


Serenade 


JERRY      :>■■    -> 
MURAD'S   : 

Fabulous     :__ 
HARMONICATS 


71.  Also:  Swingin'  23.  Ebb  Tide,  Who's  246.  "Bold  splashes  180.  Moon  River,  My  70.  The  Peppermint 
School,  etc.  (Not  Sorry  Now?,  Septem-  of  color,  tremendous  Kind  of  Girl,  Teach  Twist,  love  is  Like 
available  in  stereo)  ber  Song,  12  in  all  warmth. "-Hi  Fi.  Rev.  Me  Tonight,  9  more  A  Twist,  12  in  all 


Hollywood  Premiere 
DON  COSTA 


THEMES 

Long  Day's  Journey 

Into  Night 
Baby  Elephant  Waft 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 
3LoSta-5mDf« 


con' 


105.  Also:  All  Fall  65.  Includes:  She'll  120.  Also:  Love  For 
Down,  Miracle  Work-  Have  to  Go, Someday,  Sale,  Candy  Kisses, 
er,  My  Geisha,  etc.  Four  Walls,  9  more  Marry  Young,  etc. 


BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
"Emperor" 


LEON 
FLEISHER 

SZELL, 
CLEVELAND , 

ORCH.       t 


291-292.  Two-Record  Set  (Counts  As  Two  95.  Complete  score  151.  Also:  Billy  the  155.  Also:  Taking  A  266.  "Electrifying  29.  Also:  Stella  By  100.  "Superb  ...  all  54.  All  Of  You,  Bye 
Selections.)  "Intensely  expressive.  ..Im-  of  the  Rodgers  and  Kid,  In  the  Valley,  Chance  on  Love,  Fla-  performance ...  over-  Starlight,  How  High  the  beauty  &  nobility  Bye  Blackbird,  Ah- 
bued  with  controlled  fervor. "-High  Fid,  Hammerstein  hit   *  Strawberry  Roan,  etc.  mingo,  Amapola,  etc.  whelming" -Hi  Fi  Rev.  the  Moon,  etc.  captured. "-HiFi  Rev.  Leu-Cha,  etc.         * 


ROW-fRJJRUM 


AHMAD  JAMAL 


HAPPY  MOODS 

Iakgo] 


Saint-Saens: 
CARNIVAL  of  ANIMALS 

m 


Conducted  and  Narrated  by 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

N.Y.  Philharmonic 


the 

theme 

from 

ben 

casey 

VAL.  JEAN 

at  the  piano  icarltcSn) 


175.  Big  Big  World,  401.  It's  All  In  the  254.  "Brilliant  per-  139.  Also:  Wildcat,  102.  Complete  score  186.  Also:  Tell  Her  223.  "Delightful ..  .  259.  Also:  Britten's  400.  Also:  Dr.  Kit- 
Moody  River,  Little  Game,  Till  There  Was  formance...lush...  West  Side  Story,  No  of  "another  R&H  win-  For  Me,  Sleepy  Time  pliable  wit,  superb  YoungPerson'sGuide  dare,  Bonanza,  Gun* 
Boy  Sad, ' 2  in  all       You,  Cry,  9  more      rich.  "Musical  Amer,  Strings,  etc.  ner!"-Newsweek       Gal,  Linda,  etc.  timing."-Esquire       To  the  Orchestra        smoke,  12  in  all 


1EGULAR  or 
STEREO  RECORDS    - 

for  only 

<&i4-FREE  Adjustable  Record  Rack 


I     PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


CHECK  THE  DIVISION  THAT  BEST 
SUITS  YOUR  MUSICAL  TASTE 


F  YOU  HAVE  NO  PHONOGRAPH. 

check  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  for       ■ 
complete  information  on  how  you  can  get  a       I 
TEREO    PHONOGRAPH   foronly$"795 
(see  other  side  for  details) 


COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.   205-5 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

I  accept  your  special  offer  and  have  written  In  the  boxes  below 
the  numbers  of  the  six  records  I  wish  to  receive  lor  $1.99, 
plus  small  mailing  and  handling  charge.  I  will  also  receive  an 
adjustable  record  rack  —  FREE. 

Enroll  me  in  the  Club  Division  indicated  below,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  may  select  records  from  any  Division. 
I  agree  to  purchase  six  selections  from  the  more  than  400  to  be 
offered  during  the  coming  12  months,  at  the  list  price  plus 
small  mailing  and  handling  charge.  Thereafter,  if  I  decide  to 
continue  my  membership.  I  am  to  receive  a  12"  record  of  my 
choice  FREE  for  every  two  additional  selections  I  accept. 


m 


Name 

(Please  Print) 

Address 


City. 


■  Zone State. 


2 

SEND  ME  THESE  SIX  RECORDS 
(fill  In  numbers  below) 

SEND   MY  SIX   RECORDS  AND  ALL.  FUTURE 

SELECTIONS   IN  (check  one  box) 

□   REGULAR   HIGH-FIDELITY         □   STEREO 

ENROLL   ME   IN   THE    FOLLOWING    DIVISION 
(check  one  box) 

□  Classical  □  Listening  &  Dancing  Q  Jazz 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  &  Musical  Comedies 

APO,  FPO  addressees:  write  for  special  offer 
CANADA:  prices  slightly  higher;  1111  Leslie  St.,  Don  Mills,  Ont. 


I  AM  NOT  JOINING  THE  CLUB  NOW-  BUT  I  WOULD 
LIKE  TO  HAVE  COMPLETE  INFORMATION   ON   HOW 
I  CAN  GET  A  STEREO  PHONOGRAPH  FOR  ONLY  $7.95 
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Just  fill  in  the  other  side  of  this  card  to  join 
the    COLUMBIA    RECORD    CLUB    and    receive 

REGULAR 
or  STEREO 
RECORDS     f" 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NO  PHONOGRAPH 

send  for  the  Club's  special  — — - 

offer  that  enables  you    m 
to  get  a  fine  tl 


£ 


PHONOGRAPH 


FOR  ONLY 

Yes,  through  a  special  mem- 
bership offer,  the  Club  now 
enables  you  to  get  a  modern 
4-speed  portable  stereo  phonograph  —  a  regular 
$39.95  retail  value  —  for  only  $7.95.  This  Columbia 
Compact  Stereo  Phonograph  plays  all  records  — 
regular  high-fidelity  and  stereo  —  all  sizes,  all 
speeds.  Provides  a  truly  economical  way  to  start 
enjoying  stereophonic  sound.  If  you  would  like 
complete  information  on  this  special  member- 
ship offer,  simply  check  the  box  provided  on  the 
other  side  of  the  reply  card  and  mail  it  today  .  .  . 
no  obligation,  of  course. 


SHOW  BOAT 
starting  JOHN  RAITT 


J, 


1 


IRMANDY 
PHILADaPHI*  ORCH. 


REX  HARRISON 
JULIE  ANDREWS 
MV   FAIR    LADY 


OUGINAL 

CAST 
IECOROING 


LOVE  LETTERS 

Julie 
i?  London 


THE 
SOUND 

OF 
JOHNNY 

CASH 


85.  Starring  William  242.  "Appealing  93.  The  best-selling  44.  Also:  Lili  Mar-  50.  "It  soars  and  it  61.  The  Second  Time  252.  "Performances  14.  Sing  It  Pretty,  17.  Themes  from 
Warfield,  Anita  Da- tunes  and  lush  ro-  Original  Cast  record-  lene,  King  of  Kings,  swings  ...  a  break-  Around,  Fascination,  that  really  sparkle  Sue;  You  Remem-  Ben  Casey,  Dr.  KM- 
rian,  Barbara  Cook    manticism."-Life       ing  of  all  time  La  Strada,  etc.  through. "-Playboy     Hey  There,  9  more      and  glow."-High  Fid.  bered  Me;  12  in  all  dare, Intermezzo, etc. 


JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST  HITS 

Chances  Are 


Sing  Along  wild  Mitch 


MEET  CLAUDE  KING 

Wolverton 
Mountain 

LITTLE  BITTY  HEART 

THE  COMANCHERDS 

9  MORE 

^■7t7TTH!t|^ 

ANITA     4 

BRYANT  § 

*2l 

IN  A        \ 

VELVET  MOOD 

m/ 

All  The  Way 

h 

Tammy 

Misty 

M 

8  MORE     (HT 

m 

103.  It's  "Hooray  286.  "A  top-notch  63.  Also:  Hurt,  You  138.  Stranger  On  the  6.  Also:  Twelfth  of  9.  Also:  Singin'  In  162.  Also:  I'm  Just  231.  "Relentless  mo-  115.  Also:  Tonight, 
for  lose  Jimenez!"  performance. "Amer.  Can  Have  Her,  Don't  Shore,  Midnight  In  Never,  No  Love,  the  Rain;  Ida;  Toot,  Here  To  Get  My  Baby  tion... excitement."  Moon  River,  Volare, 
-N.Y.  Journal-Amer.  Record  Guide  Let  Go,  etc.  *  Moscow,  12  in  all        Come  To  Me,  etc.  *  Toot,  Tootsie!;   etc.  Out  of  Jail,  etc.        —  S.F.  Chronicle  Cry  Me  A  River,  etc. 


The  Ventures! 
WALK 
DON'T  jtff 
RUN 

Raunchy 
Night  Train 
Caravan  • 
9  MORE 


227.  It's  All  In  the  239.  A  cornerstone  296.  Cathy's  Clown,  297.Also:Comanche,  53.  My  One  And  Only  258.  This  is  "an  ex-  129.  Also:  Home,  My 
Game,  Full  Moon  and  of  every  well  round-  Lucille,  A  Change  of  Johnny  Reb,  The  Man-  Love,  Wait  Till  You  traordinary  chorus."  Own  True  Love,  Mor- 
Empty  Arms,  10  more  ed   classical   library   Heart,  12  in  all  sion  You  Stole,  etc.  See  Him,   12  in  all  -New  York  Times       gen,  The  McCoy,  etc. 


LERNER  4  LOEWE 

Omefof 

RICHARD  BURTON 
JULIE      _,A^ 
|  ANDREWS  ^^ 


GREAT  SONGS  OF 
LOVE  AND  FAITH 

MAHALIA 
JACKSON 

JCOLUMIHAJ 

BILLY  BUTTERFJELD     ■  SOLID  GOLD  GUITAR 
THE  GOLDEN  HORN    I  AL  CAIOLA 


You  Made  Me  Love  You 

Stardust 
Oh,  Mein  Papa 

Tenderl*        J^  i5f  j 
8  more 

190.   Also:   Pretend, 


EXODUS 

NEVER  ON  SUNDAY 

THE  APARTMENT 

plus  13  more 


91.  "Most  lavish  and  60.  Trees,  Because,  190.  Also:  Pretend,  170.  Vaya  Con  Dios, 
beautiful  musical,  a  Danny  Boy,  My  Task,  And  the  Angels  Sing,  Jezebel,  Guns  of  Na- 
triumph."— Kilgallen  My  Friend,  7  more       Cherry  Pink,  etc.        varone,  12  in  all 


293.  Two  of  Richard  12.  Also:  Gunfight  107.  Also:  Some  Like 
Strauss's  most  pop-  at  O.K.  Corral,  Raw-  It  Hot,  Magnificent 
ular  tone  poems        hide,  etc.  Seven,  Smile,  etc. 


Bobby  Vinton  sings 

CTfct   ROSES  are  RED 
**|Hk      and  other 
-!»     songs  lor 
?  lffip    the  young  and 
*£&      sentimental 


173.  Crying,  I  Can't  268.  Includes  catchy  403.  Mama,  Come  404. 
Help  It,  True  Love,  trumpet  tunes,  airs,  Back  To  Sorrento,  '0  bum. 
Mr.  Lonely,  8  more  marches,  etc.  Sole  Mio,  12  in  all  style, 

HERE  IS  THE  GREATEST  SELECTION  OF  BEST-SELLING  RECORDS 
EVER  OFFERED  TO  READERS  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION  ...  92 

outstanding  recordings  from  every  field  of  music  —  popular, 
classical,  show  music,  jazz,  humor,  country  and  western.  By 
joining  now,  you  may  have  ANY  SIX  of  these  exciting  best- 
sellers -  up  to  a  $37.88  retail  value  -  for  only  $1.99.  What's 
more,  you'll  also  receive  a  handsome  adjustable  record  rack 
—  absolutely  free! 

TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  6  RECORDS  FOR  ONLY  $1.99  -  mail  the 
attached  postage-paid  card.  Be  sure  to  indicate  whether  you 
want  your  6  records  (and  all  future  selections)  in  regular 
high-fidelity  or  stereo.  Also  indicate  which  Club  Division  best 
suits  your  musical  taste:  Classical;  Listening  and  Dancing; 
Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies;  Jazz. 
HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of 
music  experts  selects  outstanding  records  from  every  field 
of  music.  These  selections  are  fully  described  in  the  Club's 
music  Magazine,  which  you  receive  free  each  month. 

You  may  accept  the  monthly  selection  for  your  Division  . . . 
or  take  any  of  the  wide  variety  of  other  records  offered  in 
the  Magazine,  from  all  Divisions ...  or  take  no  record  in 
any  particular  month.  Your  only  membership  obligation  is 


'A  beautiful  al-  284.  Mr.  BrailowsKy  402.  "A  rousing  per-  128.  Love  Is  A  Many 
.lovely,  lilting  is  "a  poet  of  the  formance... verve  and  Splendored  Thing,  A 
"-Billboard        piano. "-N.Y.  Times  vigor."— Billboard       Summer  Place,  etc. 

to  purchase  6  records  from  the  more  than  400  to  be  offered 
in  the  coming  12  months.  Thereafter,  you  have  no  further 
obligation  to  buy  any  additional  records  ...  and  you  may 
discontinue  your  membership  at  any  time. 
FREE  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY.  If  you  wish  to  continue  as 
a  member  after  purchasing  six  records,  you  will  receive  — 
FREE  —  a  record  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional 
selections  you  buy  — a  50%  dividend! 

The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed  to  you  at  the 
list  price  of  $3.98  (Classical  $4.98;  occasional  Original  Cast 
recordings  somewhat  higher),  plus  a  small  mailing  and  han- 
dling charge.  Stereo  records  are  $1.00  more. 
MAIL  THE  POSTAGE-PAID  CARD  TODAY  to  receive  your  6 
records  —  plus  a  free  adjustable  record  rack— for  only  $1.99. 


NOTE:  Stereo  records  must  be  played  only  on  a  stereo  record 
player.  If  you  do  not  now  own  one,  by  all  means  continue  to 
acquire  regular  high-fidelity  records.  They  will  play  with 
true-to-life  fidelity  on  your  present  phonograph  and  will 
sound  even  more  brilliant  on  a  stereo  phonograph  if  you 
purchase  one  in  the  future. 


COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB  •  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


*The  stereo  version  of  this  record  is  electronically  re-channeled 


ALFRED  DRAKE 
KISMET     X 


Original 

BroadWAjr 

Cut 


BRAHMS  ,f 

piano     jjjsc 

CONCERTO  SEP 
No.1      /■$& 

SERKIN  " 


FIRST  TIME! 

DUKE   ELLINGTON 

MEETS 

COUNT   BASIE 


Folk  Songs  of  Our  Land 

FLATTfi?  SCRUGGS 


BOBBYlQjJs 

VEE 

TAKE  GOOD 

CARE  OF 

MY  BABY 

•Jul  Run  te  Him 
Wilkin'  With 
_      H|  Aejtl 


94.  Stranger  in  Par-  276.  "Something  no  215.  "Walloping  en-  57. Nine  Pound  Ham-  260.  Gay  and  effer-  145.  Happy  Talk,  My  187.Summertime.Ani  241.  "Two  of  the  299.  Twelve  big  hits 
adise,  And  This  Is  one  should  pass  up."  sembles  and  stirring  mer.  Hear  the  Wind  vescent,  this  one  is  Little  Grass  Shack  I  Blue,  Down  By  the  greatest  singers."  by  one  of  America's 
My  Beloved,  etc.    *   —Washington  Star      solos? "-High  Fidel.    Blow,  12  in  all  a  real  treat  Cha  Cha  Cha,  etc.      Riverside,  14  in  all  -N.Y.  Herald  Trib.     hottest  singers 


JIMMY  DEAN 

BIG  BAD 

JOHN 

and  other 
laiuloos 
stings 


195.  Oklahoma  Bill, 
Make  the  Water- 
wheel  Roll,  10  in  all 


OOPS!  The  Swinging 

Sounds  of 
BILL  DOGGETT  M 
and  Ms  combo   ~ 


RACHMANINOFF 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2 


IK-ENTREMONT 


N.Y.  PHILHARMONIC 


OICK  VAN  DYKE 
CHITA  RIVERA 


FLAMENCO 
PURO 

SABICASi 


46.  Also:  Like  Some-  233.  "Most  beautiful  199.  The  Breeze  and  200.  Honky  Tonk  251.  "Richness  of  96.  "Happy,  zestful,  144.  "Hackett's  cor-  285.  "Performance: 
one  in  Love,  When  I  ...an  edge  in  sonic  1,  Ebb  Tide,  Sleepy  (Part  I  and  ll),'0eed  the  harmonies. ..gor-  clean. ..most  .capti-  net  playing  is  just  Superb.  Recording: 
Fall  In  Love,  etc.       fidelity. "-Atlantic     Lagoon,  12  in  all      I  Do,  Buster,  etc.      geous."-Hi  Fi  Rev.  vating."-N.V.  News  lovely!"— S.F.  Chron.    Excellent, "-HiFi  Rev. 

®  "Columbia."  (JJ),  "Epic."  (§>  Marcas  Reg.  ©  Columbia  Records  Distribution  Corp.,  1963-  307 
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by  EUNICE  FIELD 


On  Dick  Chamberlain's  dressing- 
room  wall,  there's  a  plaque  making  him 
a  member  of  "The  Rat  Surgeons  of  the 
World."  Oddly  enough,  it's  signed  by 
Louis  Pasteur!  And  no  doubt  presented 
by  Sigmund  Freud!  .  .  .  Eric  Fleming 
won't  admit  he's  engaged  to  bubbling 
Barbara  Bricker.  Her  NBC-TV  news- 
casts start  in  January.  .  .  .  Standard 
gag  on  "The  Nurses"  set:  "Who's  Miss 
Bedpan  of  this  week?"  .  .  .  Ef  Zim- 
balist  and  Kay  Gable  still  arm-in- 
arm.  She   gave   him   a   pair  of  white 

cockatoos Julie  Payne,  big  John's 

offspring,  plucked  a  prize  acting  plum 


ford  in  the  nightmarish  "Baby  Jane"? 
.  .  .  How  time  does  fly!  It's  hard  to 
believe  that  little  Lauren  Chapin  of 
"Father  Knows  Best"  has  been  married 
for  a  full  year!  ...  A  pretty  sharp 
cookie  is  Abby  Dalton,  now  Mrs. 
Jack  Smith.  Her  contract  with  Joey 
Bishop  has  a  clause,  in  fine  print, 
that  if  she  becomes  pregnant,  her  con- 
dition will  be  written  into  the  scripts 
and  Abby  won't  lose  a  day's  pay. 

Tommy  Sands,  doing  a  guest  spot 
on  "Wagon  Train,"  and  his  pretty  wife, 
Nancy  Sinatra,  going  into  real 
estate.  They've  just  bought  a  lot  with 


a  million.  .  .  .  Lome  Greene,  bulging 
with  loot  from  the  "Bonanza"  album, 
building  a  home  on  the  Mesa,  Ariz., 
golf  course. 

Morey  Amsterdam,  second  banana 
on  the  Dick  Van  Dyke  show,  has 
plunked  down  $100,000  in  cash  for  a 
Trousdale  Estates  home.  He  will  be  a 
neighbor  of  Nixon.  ...  At  Harrah's 
in  Tahoe,  hubby  points  to  Chinese  mop- 
pet who  plays  piano,  sings  and  dances. 
"Hey,"  he  nudges  well-stewed  wife, 
"Ginny  Tiu!"  Sez  wifey  in  her  best 
hiccup,  "Shhh,  if  we  don't  tell  on  her, 
maybe  she  won't  tell  on  us." 


Romance:  Eric  Fleming  and  Barbara. 


More  romance:  Carol  Burnett  and  Joe. 


during  the  casting  of  "Irma  la  Douce." 
"Ben  Casey,"  which  has  been  tem- 
porarily nosed  out  by  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies"  over  here,  is  now  tops  in 
Japan.  "Laramie"  used  to  be  Number 
One.  .  .  .  Loretta  Young's  LYL  Pro- 
ductions countersuing  Pam  Mason 
over  the  charge  that  the  Mason  doll, 
Portland,  was  heave-ho'd  for  not  buy- 
ing clothes  at  the  shoppe  run  by  Lor- 
etta's  sister,  Georgianna  Montalban, 
Ricardo's  spouse. 

Was  it  acting  or  was  that  a  really 
pleased  grin  on  Bette  Davis'  face 
when  she  put  the  boots  to  Joan  Craw- 


a  view,  "but  we  won't  build,"  says  Tom- 
my, "until  we  have  a  family."  . . .  Mills 
Bros,  at  Las  Vegas  Sahara  still  a  click 
loud  enough  to  shatter  chandeliers. 
...  A  star-studded  cast  (Jo  Van 
Fleet,  Kim  Hunter,  Sam  Wana- 
maker  and  others)  will  probe  the 
Russian  soul  in  a  CBS-TV  hour-long 
special  early  in  '63.  .  .  .  From  Dave 
Barry:  "My  wife  doesn't  stop  for  a 
red  light  anymore.  She  says  once 
you've  seen  one,  you've  seen  them  all." 
.  .  .  More  discs  than  wives:  Artie 
Shaw,  after  25  years  with  RCA,  gifted 
with  eight  gold  records  that  sold  over 


Jack  Carter,  pepped  up  by  his  Las 
Vegas  stint  with  Eddie  Fisher,  will 
produce  and  star  in  an  original,  "The 
Man  Who  Thought  He  Was  Jolson." 
He  should  correct  that  to  read  "men." 
. . .  Arthur  Godfrey's  second  TV  spec 
in  February  looks  good  enough  to  get 
him  a  third  in  late  March.  .  .  .  Format 
of  the  new  Phil  Silvers  show  is  a  re- 
vamp of  Sgt.  Bilko,  with  Phil  wheeling 
and  dealing  in  a  factory.  A  corn  can- 
ning factory,  maybe? 

Mexico  slapped  a  ban  on  Elvis  .  .  . 
"because,  alas,  he  is  too  popular 
here."  Seems  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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"It's  easy,"  says  Don  Bolander... 

"and  you  don't  have  to  go  back  to  school! 


u 


How  to  Speak  and  Write 
Like  a  College  Graduate 


<<T~\o  you  avoid  the  use  of  certain 

\_J  words  even  though  you  know 
perfectly  well  what  they  mean?  Have  you 
ever  been  embarrassed  in  front  of  friends 
or  the  people  you  work  with,  because  you 
pronounced  a  word  incorrectly?  Are  you 
sometimes  unsure  of  yourself  in  a  conver- 
sation with  new  acquaintances?  Do  you 
have  difficulty  writing  a  good  letter  or 
putting  your  true  thoughts  down  on  paper? 

"If  so,  then  you're  a  victim  of  crippled 
English,"  says  Don  Bolander,  Director  of 
Career  Institute.  "Crippled  English  is  a 
handicap  suffered  by  countless  numbers  of 
intelligent,  adult  men  and  women.  Quite 
often  they  are  held  back  in  their  jobs  and 
their  social  lives  because  of  their  English. 
And  yet,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is 
impossible  for  these  people  to  go  back 
to  school." 

Is  there  any  way,  without  going  back 
to  school,  to  overcome  this  handicap? 
Don  Bolander  says,  "Yes!"  With  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  North- 
western University,  Bolander  is  an  author- 
ity on  adult  education.  During  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  helped  thousands  of 
men  and  women  stop  making  mistakes  in 
English,  increase  their  vocabularies,  im- 
prove their  writing,  and  become  interesting 
conversationalists  right  in  their  own  homes. 


BOLANDER  TELLS 
HOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

During  a  recent  interview,  Bolander  said, 
"You  don't  have  to  go  back  to  school  in 
order  to  speak  and  write  like  a  college 
graduate.  You  can  gain  the  ability  quickly 
and  easily  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  through  the  Career  Institute 
Method."  In  his  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  Bolander  tells  how  it  can  be 
done. 

Question  What  is  so  important  about  a 
person's  ability  to  speak  and  write? 

Answer  People  judge  you  by  the  way  you 
speak  and  write.  Poor  English  weakens 
your  self-confidence  —  handicaps  you  in 
your  dealings  with  other  people.  Good 
English  is  absolutely  necessary  for  get- 
ting ahead  in  business  and  social  life. 


You  can't  express  your  ideas  fully  or 
reveal  your  true  personality  without  a 
sure  command  of  good  English. 

Question  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "com- 
mand of  English"? 

Answer  A  command  of  English  means  you 
can  express  yourself  clearly  and  easily 
without  fear  of  embarrassment  or  mak- 
ing mistakes.  It  means  you  can  write 
well,  carry  on  a  good  conversation  — 
also  read  rapidly  and  remember  what 
you  read.  Good  English  can  help  you 
throw  off  self-doubts  that  may  be  hold- 
ing you  back. 

Question  But  isn't  it  necessary  for  a  person 
to  go  to  school  in  order  to  gain  a  com- 
mand of  good  English? 

Answer  No,  not  any  more.  You  can  gain 
the  ability  to  speak  and  write  like  a 
college  graduate  right  in  your  own  home 
—  in  only  a  few  minutes  each  day. 

Question  Is  this  something  new? 

Answer  Career  Institute  of  Chicago  has 
been  helping  people  for  many  years. 
The  Career  Institute  Method  quickly 
shows  you  how  to  stop  making  embar- 
rassing mistakes,  enlarge  your  vocabu- 
lary, develop  your  writing  ability, 
discover  the  "secrets"  of  interesting 
conversation. 

Question  Does  it  really  work? 

Answer  Yes,  beyond  question.  In  my  files 
there  are  thousands  of  letters,  case  his- 
tories and  testimonials  from  people  who 
have  used  the  Career  Institute  Method 
to  achieve  amazing  success  in  their  busi- 
ness and  personal  lives. 


Question    Who  are  some  of  these  people? 

Answer  Almost  anyone  you  can  think  of. 
The  Career  Institute  Method  is  used  by 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  Some  have 
attended  college,  others  high  school, 
and  others  only  grade  school.  The 
method  is  used  by  business  men  and 
women,  typists  and  secretaries,  teachers, 
industrial  workers,  clerks,  ministers  and 
public  speakers,  housewives,  sales 
people,  accountants,  foremen,  writers, 
foreign-born  citizens,  government  and 
military  personnel,  retired  people,  and 
many  others. 

Question  How  long  does  it  take  for  a  per- 
son to  gain  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  like  a  college  graduate,  using  the 
Career  Institute  Method? 

Answer  In  some  cases  people  take  only  a 
few  weeks  to  gain  a  command  of  good 
English.  Others  take  longer.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  set  your  own  pace.  In  as 
little  time  as  15  minutes  a  day,  you  will 
see  quick  results. 

Question  How  may  a  person  find  out  more 
about  the  Career  Institute  Method? 

Answer  I  will  gladly  mail  a  free  32-page 
booklet  to  anyone  who  is  interested. 

MAIL   COUPON   FOR   FREE   BOOKLET 

If  you  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the  32-page 
booklet,  How  to  Gain  a  Command  of 
Good  English,  just  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low. The  booklet  explains  how  the  Career 
Institute  Method  works  and  how  you  can 
gain  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  like  a 
college  graduate  quickly  and  enjoyably  at 
home.  Send  the  coupon  or  a  post  card  today. 
The  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly. 


DON  BOLANDER,  Career  Institute,  Dept.  36202A,  30  East  Adams,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Please  mail  me  a  free  copy  of  your  32-page  booklet. 
name : 


STREET^ 
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-ZONE- 


-STATE- 
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when  "G.I.  Blues"  was  shown  below  the 
border,  fans  tore  out  seats,  broke  win- 
dows and  danced  like  crazy  in  the 
aisles.  But  if  "Blue  Hawaii"  is  on  the 
"no  welcome"  list,  Elvis  is  not  con- 
cerned. His  fans,  if  anything,  are  big- 
ger than  ever.  On  the  "Untouchables" 
set,  famed  thespian  Nehemiah  Per- 
soft  confided  to  actor  Kelton  Gar- 
wood that  he  is  an  "Elvis  buff."  Said 
Persoff,  "When  I  first  heard  him  do 
'Hound  Dog,'  I  thought  he  sounded 
like  a  sick  hound  and  should  be  put 
out  of  his  misery.  But  now  I  buy  all  his 
records.  Talent  will  tell." 

Judy  Garland  and  Vic  Damone 
were  reported  eye-in-eyeing  it  the 
same  day  on  57th  Street,  Manhattan, 
and  in  front  of  Lowry's  on  La  Cienega 


surprised  therefore  to  get  a  letter  from 
Ann  which  made  it  clear  he  was  still  in 
her  heart,  not  as  a  swain  but  as  an 
actor.  After  seeing  his  "Empire"  series, 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  her  first  fan 
letter  to  her  old  boyfriend. 

Lucille  Ball's  TV  daughter,  blond 
16-year-old  Candy  Moore,  got  shook 
up  aplenty  when  Desilu  clamped  the 
"verboten"  sign  on  dates.  All  set  to 
attend  a  preem  with  Johnny  Craw- 
ford of  "Rifleman,"  she  was  a  sad 
youngster  when  the  bad  news  came. 
Cheer  up,  Candy,  another  year,  anoth- 
er date!  .  .  .  And  Tony  Dow  in  his 
seventh  year  on  "Leave  It  to  Beaver," 
has  got  his  problems,  too.  Now  17,  he 
must  still  be  chaperoned  to  the  set  by 
his  mom,  even  though  he's  inches  taller 


Carol  Burnett.  Meanwhile,  no  further 
developments  on  Carol's  romance  with 
producer  Joe  Hamilton.  .  .  .  Another 
sprig  of  the  stars  to  make  the  big  try 
on  stage,  Gyl  Roland,  19-year-old 
daughter  of  Constance  Bennett  and 

Gilbert  Roland Marty  Milner 

genuinely  heartsick  over  the  health 
problems  of  George  Maharis.  He 
will  do  eight  episodes  of  "Route  66" 
alone.  "They  say  this  is  what  actors 
dream  about,  hogging  the  whole  show, 
so  why  do  I  feel  so  lost?"  said  Marty. 
If  anyone  thinks  Rock  Hudson's 
new  film,  "Man's  Favorite  Sport,"  is 
about  skirt-chasing,  forget  it.  It's  about 
fishing.  .  .  .  Don't  look  now,  but  knick- 
ers are  on  the  comeback  route.  Next 
step,  spats!  .  .  .  The  two  Richards, 


Par  for  Lome  Greene  and  wife  Nancy. 


"Fixer"  Dick  Rust  with  Sandra  Lynn. 


in  Beverly  Hills- . . .  Joanie  Sommers 

and  bridegroom  househunting  in  the 
hills.  .  .  .  Molly  Bee  busy  as  her  name. 
.  .  .  And  peachy  Myrna  Fahey  has 
fallen  in  love!  With  New  York  and  the 
Actors  Studio.  .  .  .  Jill  St.  John  gave 
guests  at  Sinatra's  "Come  Blow  Your 
Horn"  party  a  gander  at  what  Lance 
Reventlow's  missing — by  appearing 
in  a  low-cut,  black  chiffon  nightgown. 
She  was  a  happy  sight,  even  though 
guests  had  to  pass  three  guards  to 
enter  the  Paramount  soundstage — the 
better  for  Sinatra  to  see  his  friends, 
ignore  his  enemies  .  .  .  and  why  not? 
Ten  years  ago  Rich  Egan  and  Ann 
Sofhern  were  a  hot  item.  Now  Rich 
t  is  happily  wed  to  lovely  Pat  Hardy 
v    and   father   of  young   Trish.    He   was 


than  she  is.  It's  the  law.  Also,  Tony's 
friends  have  their  own  cars  while  his 
parents  insist  he  wait  for  his,  as  they've 
invested  his  loot  in  apartment  houses. 
So  cheer  up,  Tony.  Another  year,  an- 
other house! 

A  teener,  drooling  over  handsome 
twins  Dirk  and  Dock  Rambo,  of  the 
Loretta  Young  show,  sighs  blissfully 
"I  love  him  both."  . . .  Exotic  Tarita  of 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty"  will  do  her 
film  dance  at  the  drop  of  an  eyelid. 
.  .  .  Joining  the  line  of  stars  telling  all 
is  Basil  Rathbone  with  "In  and  Out 
of  Character."  .  .  .  Have  you  noticed, 
there's  been  a  revival  of  poetry  on 
TV,  but  only  in  the  titles?  The  rest  of 
the  scripts  remain  foot-dragging  prose. 
.   .   .   New   Broadway   comedy   to   star 


Chamberlain  and  Rust,  went  to  the 
aid  of  MGM  buddy  Gary  Lockwood 
when  he  bought  an  old  house.  The  fixer- 
uppers  did  such  a  great  job  they're 
both  on  the  hunt  for  old  dumps  to 
repair  and  transform  for  themselves. 
Tony  Butala,  Bob  Engermann  and 
Jim  Pike,  "The  Lettermen,"  are 
swamped  by  letter  sweaters  pouring 
in  from  every  college  in  the  country. 
So  far  they've  gotten  sweaters  from  75 
schools.  .  .  .  From  Rick  Jason  of 
"Combat"  comes  this  "lag  gag."  An 
African  rep  to  the  U.N.  spotted  a 
headline  in  a  TV  column  about  "The 
Eleventh  Hour."  It  said,  "Headshrink- 
ers  wowing  TV."  Snapped  the  diplomat 
from  the  dark  continent,  "U.S.A.  seems 
to  be  hundred  years  behind  Congo." 
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NOW...  Start  Enjoying  "THE  BEST  of  TWO  WORLDS" 


2/2 

CITY           1       WESTERN      1 

vmntmp  ono  •  •  •  jttM         LIVING 

ACRES 

■                                                                ■ 

JUST  r/z  MILES  from  ELKO,  NEVADA 

$10  down/ $10 


PER  MONTH 


/FULL    PRICE      $59500 
NO  INTEREST  NO  CARRYING  CHARC 


CHARGES 


3yCE3-A.3DO^AT     ■V.A.JL.HL.EIY      R,^.3STCTiOS 


BOOMING  NEVADA  IS  EQUALED  BY  ONLY  A  FEW  PLACES  IN  THE  WORLD.  Population  has  surged  Westward 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.  Westward  to  Nevada,  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  clear,  taxes  are  low  or  non- 
existent and  opportunity  is  open  to  all.  Yes,  Nevada  is  booming  and  real  estate  investors  are  prospering. 
It  is  a  proven  fact  that  many  purchasers  of  Nevada  acreage  have  realized  fabulous  profits  from  small 
investments.  Now,  a  NEW  Nevada  Real  Estate  Opportunity  exists  for  you.  This  Ground  Floor  Opportunity  is 
MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHOS,  located  only  1V2  miles  from  the  thriving  city  of  Elko,  Nevada. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FEATURES  OF  TWO  WORLDS 

...  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  WEST  Located  in  prosperous  Elko  County,  the  ranchos 
have  the  backdrop  of  the  majestic  Ruby  Mountains.  The  sparkling  Humboldt 
River  is  a  short  Vz  mile  away.  Every  Rancho  fronts  on  a  graded  road  that 
leads  into  coast  to  coast  U.S.  Highway  40.  Amidst  these  spectacular  sur- 
roundings MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHO  owners  can  relax  and  enjoy  the  won- 
derful life  of  the  Golden  West. 

...THE  WORLD  OF  CITY  CONVENIENCES  The  bustling  city  of  Elko  with  its 
modern  schools,  shops,  theaters,  hospital  and  airport  is  only  IV2  miles  away. 
The  Experienced,  Successful  Developers  of  MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHOS  are 
not  offering  remote  land  where  purchasers  have  to  hope  for  progress  and 
expansion.  They  offer  you  the  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  Nevada's  continuing  boom  .  .  .  Minutes  from  the  conveniences 
of  hospitable  Elko,  in  the  midst  of  current  growth  and  progress,  MEADOW 
VALLEY  RANCHOS  has  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  skyrocket  in  value! 

RECREATION   UNLIMITED: 


FISHING:  In  jewel  like  lakes, 
and  mountain  fed  bottom 
streams  you'll  catch  trophy 
size  German  Browns,  Rainbow 
and  Brook  Trout  .  .  .  large 
mouth  fighting  Bass.  RANCHO 
owners  can  catch  their  din- 
ner within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  property  lines. 


HUNTING:  Hunters  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  come  to  Elko  County  to 
hunt  the  big  game  species  Mule  Deer  .  .  .  Quail,  Chukar,  and  Partridge  are 
found  in  abundance. 


At 
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GOLF:  A  mere  one  mile  from  MEA- 
DOW VALLEY  RANCHOS  is  the  Ruby 
View  Golf  Course.  No  rush  for  start- 
ing times  on  this  city  owned  and 
maintained  golf  course,  but  golfing 
as  it  should  be  enjoyed.  Play  a  leis- 
urely 9-18  or  36  holes  surrounded 
by  breathtaking  scenery,  minutes 
from  your  rancho. 

FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY:  MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHO  owners  enjoy  the  FREE  use 
of  Nevada's  many  state  recreation  areas.  Swimming,  Camping,  Boating,  Pic- 
nicking, Rock  Hunting,  Horseback  Riding  and  many  many  more  recreational 
opportunities  are  available. 

PROVEN  OPPORTUNITY:  Yes,  individuals  are  taking  advantage  of  Nevada 
opportunity.  But  the  countries  financial  experts,  our  leading  corporations  are 
also  investing  in  their  Nevada  futures.  Industrial  giants  build  plants  where 
Increasing  Land  Values  and  Population  demand  them.  Anaconda  Copper  has 
completed  a  $32,000,000  plant.  North  American  Aviation,  Kaiser  Steel  and 
Curtis-Wright  are  building  plants  or  have  secured  large  acreage. 

LOW  OR  NON-EXISTENT  TAXES:  As  a  result  of  Nevada's  low  realistic  tax 
structure,  Profits  And  Wages  Are  Kept;  not  paid  out  to  the  state.  NEVADA 
HAS  NO  STATE  INCOME,  INHERITANCE,  CORPORATION  OR  GIFT  TAX.  The  low 
real  property  tax  is  definitely  limited  by  the  state  constitution.  YES,  NEVADA 
IS  ONE  OF  OUR  LAST  FRONTIERS  OF  TAX  FREEDOM! 

TOTAL  COSTS:  The  full  price  of  the  title  to  your  2Vi  acre  Rancho  is  only 
$595.00.  Complete  payment  schedule  is  $10.00  down  and  $10.00  per  month. 
No  interest,  no  carrying  charges.  Live,  Vacation  or  Retire  on  your  land,  or 
simply  hold  for  investment  security.  Wise  men  like  Andrew  Carnegie  said, 
"More  money  has  been  made  in  Real  Estate  than  in  all  industrial  investments 
combined."  Make  MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHOS'  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE  — YOUR 
FUTURE.  DON'T  MISS  THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY! 


'  Ruby  like 

MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHOS 
1521  Stockman  Bldg.,  Elko,  Nevada 


MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHOS 
1521  Stockmen  Bldg.,  Elko,  Nevada 


MAIL  COUPON   TODAY 


Yes!  —  Reserve  acreage  at  MEADOW  VALLEY  RANCHOS  for  me  —  2V2  acre  parcel,  $595  —  payable  $10  down,  and 
$10  a  month,  no  interest  no  carrying  charges.  Send  purchase  contract  and  map  showing  exact  location  of  my  holding. 
You  will  return  my  deposit  if  I  request  same  within  30  days.  I  enclose  deposit  for  each  2Vi  acre  rancho  desired. 


SIZE 

PER 

ACRES 

OOWN 

MO. 

2Vi 

$10 

$10 

5 

$15 

$15 

7Vi 

$20 

$20 

10 

$25 

$25 

Name:. 


Address- 


City:. 


_Zone:_ 


-State:. 


Indicate  No.  of  Ranchos Total  enclosed  $- 


In  a  little  Chinese  restaurant  on 
Broadway,  near  the  CBS-TV  stu- 
dios, I  met  a  member  of  the  Jackie 
Gleason  staff  who  was  groaning 
and  moaning  about  his  very  sad  life. 
"If  Jackie  would  only  give  up  the 
idea  that  he  must  always  be  a  gen- 
ius," he  lamented,  "and  just  be  sat- 
isfied to  be  goodV 

Gleason's  anxiety  about  always 
being  practically  perfect — about  liv- 
ing up  to  the  reviews  that  have  said 
he  is  Chaplinesque — have  made  it 
hard  for  those  around  him. 

"If  he  would  just  compromise  a 
little  and  say,  'Well,  this  isn't  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  but  it'll 
be   okay.   .   .  .'   But   he   throws   out 


something  that's  pretty  fair,  orders 
something  else  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
maybe  the  new  piece  of  business 
isn't  as  good  as  the  first  one  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  well  re- 
hearsed." 

Gleason  doesn't  blame  directors, 
performers  or  writers  for  something 
not  measuring  up  to  the  standards 
he  wants.  He'll  usually  say: 

"It'd  be  fine  for  somebody  else, 
but  I  can't  do  it." 

And  with  a  big  smile,  he'll  ask  for 
some  other  idea. 

Gleason's  desire  for  high  stand- 
ards— in  a  field  where  standards 
aren't  always  high — frightens  some 
of  those  around  him.  They  constant- 


ly tremble  that  one  day  he  will  say, 
"Oh,  to  hell  with  doing  a  show  every 
week" — and  devote  his  time  to 
movies. 

"What  does  he  need  this  for,  any- 
way, with  his  money?"  they  con- 
stantly ask. 

Don't  Print  That:   One  of  the 

biggest  stars  is  demanding  so  much 
from  his  stagehands,  aides  and 
everybody  around  him  now,  that 
some  are  convinced  he  knows  they 
can't  do  it  and  thus  he'll  find  an 
alibi  to  throw  in  the  towel.  .  .  .  Jack 
Carter  and  Red  Buttons  are  great 
pals  but  they're  different.  Jack 
grabs     nearly     every     offered     job, 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!   Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,   TV  Radio   Mirror  brings   you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 
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Red's  selective.  Result,  Red  does 
more  movies,  Jack  does  more  TV, 
and  they're  both  making  plenty.  .  .  . 
Hollywood  claims  one  of  the  biggest 
TV  stars  of  a  couple  of  years  ago 
broke  up  not  only  his  marriage  but 
that  of  a  friend.  His  circle  strongly 
disapproves.  .  .  .  Will  the  Eddie 
Fisher  TV  specials,  so  freely  pre- 
dicted a  couple  of  months  ago,  ma- 
terialize? The  chance  to  do  a  rous- 
ing show  at  the  Winter  Garden 
passed  without  anybody  making  a 
deal  for  Eddie's  services.  ...  A  dra- 
matic show  which  was  to  have  been 
a  closeup  of  a  man  going  to  the  elec- 
tric chair  was  scrapped  at  the  last 
moment — "too  gruesome."  ...  A 
Hollywood  star  doing  a  show  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  drink  poison,  really  shook 
up  the  stagehands.  He  insisted  that 
the  "poison"  be  champagne. 

Adoration,  where  are  you? 
Thanks  to  the  hilarious  shennani- 
gans  of  "Car  54,  Where  Are  You," 
an  organization  called  The  Friends 
of  Bronx  Culture  took  it  into  their 
minds  to  conduct  an  "Adore  the 
Cops  Day" — and  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other  groups  around  the  coun- 
try who  would  like  to  follow  suit  but 
are  stumped  as  to  what  to  do,  here- 
with the  suggestions: 

Help  a  policeman  across  the 
street;  pick  up  a  call  box  phone 
and  say  hello;  leave  Valentines  on 
the  windshields  of  patrol  cars;  cook 
a  twelve-course  dinner  and  leave  it 
on  the  Precinct  House  stoop;  strew 
roses  at  the  feet  of  traffic  cops;  sere- 
nade the  policemen  when  they 
change  shifts;  walk  along  a  way 
with  the  cop  on  your  beat;  refrain 
from  robbing  banks. 

Woody  Woodbury,  emcee  of 
ABC's  "Who  Do  you  Trust,"  tells  of 
the  goofy  character  trying  to  fit  his 
key  to  a  lamp-post  when  a  passerby 
kidded  him,  "I'm  afraid  there's  no- 
body home  there  tonight." 

"Must  '  be,"  came  the  reply. 
"There's  a  light  upstairs." 

The  electronic  age:  The  produ- 
cers of  one  show  had  racked  their 
brains  for  weeks,  but  finally  came 
up  with  a  machine  gun  that  sounded 
like  a  machine  gun  instead  of  a 
cap  pistol.  It  was  an  electronic  gun 


Gleason:  He's  The  Greatest  but  . 


and,  when  the  trigger  was  pulled,  it 
set  off  a  sound  picked  up  in  the  con- 
trol room  by  a  high-frequency  ap- 
paratus, thereby  producing  a  terrifi- 
cally authentic  sound  of  a  machine 
gun. 

The  only  catch  was  that  the  sen- 
sitive piece  of  equipment  in  the  con- 
trol room  also  picked  up  the  squeak 
in  Betty  Furness'  shoes  as  she 
was  doing  her  commercial.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  wasn't  discovered  till  the 
show  was  presented  "live,"  so  all 
during  Betty's  commercial  spiel,  the 
crackle  of  the  squeaky  shoes  drowned 
out  the  message. 

"My  goodness,"  someone  said. 
"How  did  Betty  react  to  all  the 
racket?  She  must've  been  scared  out 
of  her  wits." 

"Nothing  fazes  Betty  Furness."  it 
was  pointed  out.  "She  acted  as  if 
nothing  in  the  world  was  going  on." 

Cara  Williams,  being  carefully 
groomed  by  CBS  to  become  another 
Lucille  Ball,  was  doing  "The 
Jackie  Gleason  Show"  and  shaking 
her  head  at  the  organized  chaos  on 
stage.  Jackie's  show  always  looks 
like  it'll  never  make  it  to  air  time, 
but  somehow  everything  falls  into 
place  at  the  last  minute. 

"I  don't  know  my  cues,"  Cara 
confessed.  "Anybody  hear  anything 
about  how  I'm  going  to  be  cued  in — 
will  they  be  visual  or  what?" 

"The  cues  aren't  due  in  till  Fri- 
day," someone  cracked  (the  show  was 
to  be  taped  Wednesday   previous). 

"That   sounds  like  the   pilot   I'm 


supposed  to  do,"  said  Cara.  CBS 
wants  her  for  a  situation  comedy 
series,  and  they're  supposed  to  shoot 
the  pilot  any  day  now,  but  as  far  as 
Cara  knows  the  script  hasn't  even 
been  written  yet. 

Cara  got  to  talking  about  food — a 
very  sore  point  for  her. 

"I'm  like  Gleason,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  go  for  these  vegetables  or 
fruits — stuff  I  should  eat.  I'm  a  fiend 
for  pizza  or  spaghetti.  I  eat  like  a 
man." 

But  she  looks  very  much  like  a 
woman. 

An  ABC  spokesman  was  kidding 
about  plans  to  make  a  series  called 
"Ready  for  the  People,"  which 
would  glorify  the  prosecution's 
stand  in  court.  There's  entirely  too 
much  glorification  of  the  defense 
counsel,  the  district  attorneys  main- 
tain; hence,  the  campaign  to  sink 
Perry   Mason. 

"I  can  see  it  now,"  the  spokesman 
said.  "The  lawyers  on  both  sides  are 
brilliant  .  .  .  but  the  poor  defendant 
is  sent  to  the  electric  chair!" 

The  story  on  Garry  Moore  and 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  bears  repeat- 
ing, because  it  sheds  light  on  the 
kind  of  guy  Garry  is. 

Garry,  nineteen  at  the  time  and 
working  in  his  native  Baltimore, 
writing  continuity  things  for  the  ra- 
dio station,  met  Fitzgerald  there, 
and  the  two  hooked  up  to  write  a 
play.  The  great  author  was  in  his 
declining  years,  and  the  result  was 
something  less  than  Fitzgerald's 
best. 

The  play,  in  short,  was  so  bad  it 
was  never  even  produced. 

Since  then,  Garry's  been  ap- 
proached by  several  magazines  to 
reprint  the  old  manuscript,  which 
Garry  still  keeps  out  of  nostalgia. 
But  the  Crew-Cut  One  steadfastly 
refused  to  have  it  printed  because, 
as  he  says:  "Fitzgerald  wrote  so 
many  beautiful  things  in  his  life,  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  print  this  piece 
of  junk.  It  would  just  demean  Scott's 
well-deserved   reputation." 

The  magazines  reportedly  offered 
up  to  $10,000  for  the  manuscript,  so 
that's  real  sentiment  in  dollars-and- 
cents  terms. 

Gone  but  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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JOIN  THESE  SUCCESSFUL 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  ALL  AGES! 


MAKE  $ 

UP  TO 


1100  A  MONTH 

revealing  HOLLYWOOD 
GLAMOUR  SECRETS!  "-- 


*YLOR 

,  studio  dill  Cotmttle* 


Send  Coupon  -  Get  Free  Samples 


■  9 


$250  IN  A  WEEK! 

"Averaged  $250  profit 
per  welk  last  4  weeks 
Wish, I'd  started  years 

ag0"  Anita  Born 

E.  Alton,  III. 


\fe 


$20,000  IN  A  YEAR! 

■•Earned  $180  yester- 
day. Expect  to  hit 
$20  000  this  year. 
VU|  Bill  Morton 

Litchfield,  III. 


.        $39.82  IN  AN  HOUR! 

fk  "Earned  $39.82  in  an 

■^■\  hour   today.   A   great 

family  business. 

Jack  Terwilliger 
Fresno.  Calif. 


O Would  you  like 
to  be  in  this 
big  profit 
picture? 
The  message 
below  tells 
how  you  can! 
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MOTHER  OF  SIX 
NETS  $1414.39  IN  TWENTY  OATS! 

Until  recently  I  had  only  sold  Studio  Girt 
Cosmetics  to  the  regular  customers  supplied 
me  and  to  my  friends,  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors. I  had  been  satisfied  with  making  up 
to  $100  a  week  spare  time.  I  have  six  chil- 
dren, and  plenty  to  do  around  the  house. 
But  when  President  Harry  Taylor  an- 
nounced the  contest  giving  all  Studio  Girls 
a  free  trip  to  Hollywood  with  side  trips  to 
Disneyland,  Las  Vegas,  etc.,  1  decided  that  I 
was  going  to  be  on  that  jet! 
It  was  easy  to  get  people  to  invite  their 
friends  over  for  Beauty  Clinics  when  I  told 
them  they  had  a  chance  to  win  a  S1000 
mink  stole.  In  just  one  afternoon  I  "booked" 
15- Beauty  Clinics.  And  every  time  I  gave  my 
demonstration,  I  made  several  appointments 
with  the  women  who  were  there. 
I  averaged  about  $65  a  day  for  just  four 
hours  work,  during  the  first  twenty  days.  And 
each  of  us  Studio  Girl  Advisors  who  won  our 
trip  to  Hollywood  pocketed  over  $1400 
apiece  in  clear  profit  for  our  20-day  efforts 
plus  wonderful  Magic  Carpet  trips  to 
California.  It  proves  to  me  that  anyone  who 
follows  the  instructions  from  Studio  Girl's 
Home  Office  can  earn  $15,000  every  year, 
.  .  .  Ida  Segesman 


NEVER  WORKED  BEFORE.  NOW 
SHE'S  THE  FAMILY  BREAD-WINNER 

My  husband  always  made  a 
fine  living.  I  never  had  to 
work.  Then  my  husband  was 
struck  down  by  illness.  He 
couldn't  work.  The  doctor  bills 
■were  eating  up  every  penny  we  had  saved 
during  twenty  years  of  marriage. 
One  day  I  saw  an  article  in. a  magazine  re- 
porting that  thousands  of  Studio  Girls  with- 
out previous  experience  were  making  up  to 
$25  and  $50  in  a  day  for  easy  work.  I  felt 
that  anything  would  be  worth  a  try.  Believe 
me,  that  was  the  best  decision  I  ever  made! 
Last  week  I  made  over  $250.00!  Although 
my  husband  will  never  be  able  to  go  back 
to  his  regular  job,  he  helps  me  by  writing 
Tip  orders  and  keeping  my  stock.  My  career 
as  a  Studio  Girl  is  bringing  us  more  money 
than  my  husband  was  able  to  bring  in  work- 
ing alone.  Any 'woman  who  has  a  little  time 
on  her  hands  can  add  to  her  enjoyment  of 
life  as  a  Studio  Girl  .  .  .  Marie  Seeyer 


JjZ  $>wMtf  CjOU  <£¥(%? .'Easy  to  follow  step-by-step  instructions!  Customer  Lists  Furnished! 


The  few  minutes  it  takes  to  read  this  page 
may  change  your  whole  concept  of  the 
amount  of  money  you  can  make  in  a  glamor- 
ous, respected  business.  No  matter  what  your 
age,   previous   experience  or   education,   I 


show  you  how  easy  it  can  be  for  you  to  join 
15,000  happy  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
who  enjoy  big  cash  profits,  security  and  a 
steadily  growing  repeat  order  business  as 
Studio  Girl  Beauty  Advisors  and  Managers. 


Fastest  Growing  Field  in  Direct  Selling. . .  Cosmetics  Can  be  Your  Gold  Mine! 


A  recent  survey  of  the  direct  selling  cosmetic  industry 
shows  that  it's  ten  times  as  big  as  it  was  just  a  few  years 
ago.  Market  Research  authorities  forecast  that  volume 
will  double  every  year  for  the  next  five  years  because 


WHAT  OTHER  BUSINESS 
PAYS  YOU  BIG, 


women  want  personal  cosmetic  service  at  home  —  plus  a 
chance  to  "try  out"  their  cosmetics  before  buying  them. 
You  can  cash  in  on  this  big  swelling  demand.  Mail 
coupon  below  for  free  samples  and  full  information. 


BIG  PROFITS 


FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME? 


Having  tried  to  sell  things  for  others  all  of 
my  life,  when  I  founded  my  own  business  in 
11)43.  I  vowed  to  put  the  welfare  of  my 
representatives  first.  I  knew  that  if  I  paid  my 
representatives    bigger   profits   and   gave   them 

YEAR  'ROUND  REPEAT  PROFITS 

An  estimated  !t0%  of  Studio  Girl  customers  on 
the  lists  I  supply  you  repeat  and  increase  their 
purchases  month  after  month,  year  after  year! 
And    you    get    big,    healthy    profits    each    time 

I  TELL  YOU  WHO  TO  CALL  ON,  WHAT  TO  SAY! 
I  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  CUSTOMER  LISTS 

Along  with  the  beautiful  Demonstration  Kit 
and  exclusive  Hollywood  Beauty  Care  Methods. 
I  sen.l  you  without  cost  all  the  closely  guarded 
Hollywood  make-up  secrets  proven  to  be  so 
successful.  My  profusely  illustrated  "Career 
Manual"  gives  you  simple  step-by-step  instruc- 
tions, and  a  dozen  magic  words  on  each  of  the 
300  cosmetics  in  the  glamorous  Studio  Girl 
line.  I  furnish  everything,  show  you  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it  .  .  .  give  you  names  of 
regular-buying  Studio  Girl  customers  in  your 
territory.  No  tedious  study.  Merely  follow  the 
simple,  proved  and  pictured  instructions  and  I 
guarantee  you'll  be  making  profits  right  from 
the  start!  Many  Studio  Girls  have  exceptional 
earnings  of  more  than  $25  their  very  first  day! 
So  can  i/ou! 


bigger  territories,  they  would  have  an  incen- 
tive to  do  a  better  job — so  I  worked  out  a  plan 
where  I  pay  them  big,  big  profits  on  every 
penny  of  the  business  they  do! 


NO  RECESSIONS,  NO  FLUCTUATIONS 

they  do!  Ours  is  not  a  seasonal  business —  not 
one  that  is  affected  by  recessions.  In  fact, 
during  the  recent  recession,  Studio  Girl's 
business   was   up    165%J 

YOU  NEED  NO  SELLING  EXPERIENCE. 
NO  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

You  may  be  in  your  20's,  or  in  your  50's  or 
HO's.  You  may  never  have  sold  a  thing  in  your 
life.  You  may  want  to  work  full  or  part  time. 
It  doesn't  matter!  If  you  want  to  earn  up  to 
$10  an  hour  ...  up  to  $250  a  week  in  a 
glamorous,  respected  business,  all  you  need  is 
ambition  and  willingness  to  follow  a  few 
simple  instructions.  I  furnish  everything,  send 
you  customer  lists  and  reveal  to  you  Holly- 
wood's   most    closely    guarded    beauty    secrets! 

DO  YOU  QUALIFY  AS  A  MANAGER? 

If  you  have  been  a  crew  or  area  manager,  or 
if  you  have  had  experience  giving  parties, 
rush  picture  and  details.  Earn  up  to  $2500  a 
month!  Win  free  trips  to  Honolulu,  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  Paris! 


I  USED  TO  THINK  $15,000  A 
YEAR  WAS  A  FORTUNE  —  THEN  t 
TOOK  IN  $20,000!  When  I  was 
working  on  a  time-clock  job 
my  $80  a  week  didn't  go  very 
far.  I  thought  I  rould  give 
my  family  some  of  the  better 
things  in  life  if  1  could  only  make  $30  a 
week  extra.  When  I  considered  Studio  Girl  as 
an  opportunity  to  make  needed  extra  money, 
1  was  only  thinking  about  $5  or  $10  an  even- 
ing or  maybe  $20  or  $30  on  weekends. 
You  can  imagine  my  big  surprise  when  I 
made  almost  $80  my  very  first  week  just 
workinir  nart-time!  It  was  so  easy  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  —  particularly  the  big 
profit  plan.  Alter  making  up  to  $80  a  week 
for  six  straight  weeks  working  just  evenings 
and  week-ends,  I  quit  my  regular  job. 
Last  year  I  hit  almost  $20,000.  This  year 
1  expect  to  top  $25,000.  There  is  no  other 
way  I  know  that  an  average  person  with  no 
Urevious  experience  or  specialized  education 
can  earn  such  a  tremendous  income..  I  am 
actually  making  more  money  than  the  presi- 
dent of  our  local  bank:  ....   H'illiam  Nail 


THIS  FARMER'S  WIFE  STRUCK  IT 
RICH  When  I  finished  school. 
I  decided  that  taking  care  of 
thickens  and  doing  chores  was 
not  what  I  wanted  to  do  the 
rest  of  "my  life.  Our  farm  was 
too  far  from  town  for  me  to 
have  a  job,  so  I  had  to  look  around  to  see 
what  else  I  could  do.  Although  1  had  never 
done  any  selling  in  my  life  I  made  up  my 
mind  that,  if  I  ever  wanted  to  be  anything 
other  than  a  hard-working  farm  wife,  I 
would  have  to  do  something  about  it  myself. 
When  I  received  all  of  my  illustrated  in- 
structions from  Studio  Girl,  they  were  so 
simple  and  complete,  that  I  went  out  my 
very  first  day  and  made  $27.00  just  calling 
on  four  of  the  list  of  established  Studio  Girl 
customers  the  Company  furnished  to  me. 
I  never  realized  how  anxious  other  women 
were  for  advice  on  their  beauty  problems. 
When  I  come  around  they  are  always  looking 
forward  to  my  visit.  Almost  everyone  I  call 
on  has  become  a  regular  customer.  There  is 
hardly  a  call  I  make  that  I  do  not  take  a 
good  order  on  which  I  keep  a  big  profit  out 
of  every  dollar  .  .  .  Alma  Hanna 


I  MADE  $385 


IN  A  SINGLE  WEEK 

...with  no  previous  experience! 


$102  IN  A  DAY! 

•■My  profits  were  $102 
today  Thrilled  beyond 
words  with  your  gen- 
erous  profit  Plannljnl.r 
Tucson,  Art*. 


$80  IN  2  HOURS 

"Pocketed  $80.14  in  2 
hours- following  step- 
by-step  directions. 
BeautyClinicsareeasy, 

Dorothea  Hughes 
Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


$800  IN  A  MONTH 

"$800  00  month  profit 
anTswarnpedwitriord- 
prs  Didn't  think  an 
^experienced  house- 
wffecould  earn  a  new 

car  so  quick. 


MARION   BLEECKER 


SfadcO  ^3#/0FFERS  YOU  SECURITY  WITH  A 
BIG  SUCCESSFUL  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

Established  nearly  25  years  ago,  Studio  Girl-Hollywood  owns 
its  own  magnificent  40,000  square  foot  administration  build- 
ing and  factory  in  the  beauty  capital  of  the  world  —  just 
minutes  away  from  the  major  movie  studios.  'There  are  other 
mammoth  plants  and  shipping  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  fashionable  Studio 
Girl  salons  and  offices  in  major  cities  the  world  around!  The 
company  subscribes  100",',  to  the  principles  of  the  great 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. .  .your  banker  will 
tell  you  of  Studio  Girl's  top  financial  rating. 
Yet  despite  its  tremendous  success. 
Studio  Girl  has  always  remained  a  family-like 
organization  where  everyone  is  friendly,  coopera- 
tive, happy  and  prosperous. 


i 
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When  Marion  Bteecker  moved  to  Northport,  Washington  in  her 
late  thirties  she  gave  up  a  big  city  position  as  office  supervisor. 
But  she  soon  discovered  that  living  in  a  small  town  did  not  reduce 
living  expenses  to  the  point  where  her  family  could  be  happy  with 
only  her  husband's  income. 

The  only  available  job  was  as  a  short-order  cook  and  waitress. 
The  work  was  hard  with  long  hours  and  her  paltry  paycheck 
brought  nothing  but  discontent.  Her  temper  was  short,  her  time 
with  her  children  was  limited,  she  wasn't  happy. 
The  turning  point  in  Marion  Bleecker's  life  came  when  she  an- 
swered a  Studio  Girl  ad.  As  a  Studio  Girl  Beauty  Advisor,  Marion 
made  money  at  once,  found  financial  security  and  happiness.  The 
easy  step-by-step  directions  from  the  Company  brought  her  success. 
After  just  a  few  short  hours,  Marion  made  $54.80  in  sales  for  a 
clear  profit  of  $30  in  a  single  day.  In  less  than  6  months  Marion 
Bteecker  had  over  200  regular  monthly  buying  customers  and 
was  so  busy  she  started  training  new  Studio  Girls.  Now  they 
bring  her  an  endless  chain  of  $50  and  $100  overwrite  checks 
each  month. 

Today,  Mrs.  Bleecker  has  won  lifetime  security,  a  lovely  home, 
hundreds  of  friends,  happiness  and  an  income  rivaling  that  of 
many  bank  presidents. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  CUSTOMERS  LAST  YEAR! 
35,000,000  GOOD  NEW  PROSPECTS! 

More  than  two  million  women  bought  I 
Studio  Girl  cosmetics  last  year,  and  at 
our  present  rate,  we  will  double  that  I 
figure  this  year!  In  fact,  top  ■  market 
research  authorities  tell  us  we  have 
35,000,000  excellent  new  prospects — women 
who  prefer  to  select  and  purchase  cosmetics 
from  a  trusted  confident  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes.  You  can  become  a  part  of 
this  exciting  business.  You  can  earn  up  to 
S10  an  hour  part  time — up  to  $250  a  week 
full  time — helping  me  supply  this  growing 
demand!  Mail  coupon  today  for  Free 
Samples   and   full    details. 

HIRE  OTHERS,  MULTIPLY  EARNINGS 
Studio  Girl  representatives  are  encouraged 
to  appoint  others  to  take  orders  with  and 
for  them.  You  get  an  overwrite  commis- 
sion on  all  orders  taken  by  those  you  ap- 
point, you  can  easily  multiply  your  earnings 
in  a  very  short  time.  We  supply  every- 
thing. Many  Studio  Girls  are  enjoying 
profits  on  25  and  30  others.  I  show  you 
how! 

A  FRIENDLY.  PRESTIGE  LIFE 
As  a  Studio  Girl  Advisor,  you'll  win  new 
friends  and  take  tiemendous  pride  in 
rendering  a  service  every  woman  needs  so 
ilesperately.  You'll  become  a  respected  and 
sought-a.fter  member  of  your  community. 
Scores  of  our  representatives  are  asked 
every  day  to  demonstrate  Studio  Girl's 
short  cuts  to  beauty  and  make  talks  to 
women's   clubs,    PTA  meetings,   etc. 
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OKLY  STUDIO  GIRL 
OFFERS  THESE  5 
BIG  EXCIUSIVES! 

1   Big  P«>w  Pian 

*)  Established  customer 

L  lists 

3  Big,  big  territories 

4  Full  color  catalogs 

5  Lifetime  recruiting 
benefits  &  overwrites 


I  Beauty  Advisory 


earn    _ 

hour  part  time 

OUR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SELLS  FOR 

YOU  National  TV.  radio  and  maga- 
zine advertising  have  made  the 
name  of  Studio  Girl  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  More 
than  1,000  Radio  and  TV  stations 
have  carried  the  story  of  Studio  Girl 
into  the  homes  of  countless  millions. 


MADE  OVER  $450.00  A 
WEEK  SPARE  TIME  WHILE 
HOLDING  FULL-TIME  JOB 

I  have  worked  full  time 
in  a  glass  factory  here 
for  the  past  twenty-six 
'years.  About  two  years 
ago.  since  I  needed  some  extra 
money,  although  I  had  never  sold 
before,  I  became  a  Studio  Girl. 
Putting  in  six  hours  every  day  at 
the  factory  doesn't  leave  much  free 
time,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that 
many  weeks  I  make  more  money 
part  time  with  Studio  Girl  than  I 
do  on  my  regular  full-time  job. 
My  biggest  thrill  came  just  re- 
cently when  I  made  $1431.1!! — over 
$450  a  week  for  three  straight 
weeks,  and  I  didn't  miss  a  single 
minute  of  work  at  my  job  in  the 
factory.  This  won  me  a  free  trip  to 
Hollywood,  Disneyland  and  Las 
Vegas.  I  find  that  it  is  easy  to  av- 
erage up  to  fifteen  dollars  for  every 
hour  I  put  in  as  a  Studio  Girl 
.  .  .  FlorenceZN utter 


LOSING  OUR  BUSINESS 
WAS  THE  BEST  THING 
THAT  EVER  HAPPENED 
FOR  US!  I  never  felt 
bluer  than  the  day  my 
husband  and  I  realized 
our  restaurant  had 
failed.  The  habits  we  formed  were 
too  strong  to  allow  us  to  take  or- 
ders. Our  savings  were  dwindling. 
Then  I  saw  an  ad  telling  Studio 
Girls  could  make  up  to  $1100  a 
month  without  experience. 
That  was  the  best  decision  I  ever 
made!  The  first  week,  I  grossed 
almost  $100  just  by  calling  on 
neighbors  and  the  list  of  customers 
the  Company  furnished.  In  two 
months  I  was  making  twice  as 
much  money  as  we  used  to  make. 
My  husband  and  I  are  now  work- 
ing together  and  are  very  happy 
and  prosperous.  We  have  plenty  of 
time  for  our  family,  are  running 
our  own  business,  and  make  enough 
money  to  provide  our  family  with 
every  luxury.  .  .   .  Evelyn  Jones 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  300  GLAMOROUS  COSMETICS  HELP  BUILD  BUSINESS! 

In  addition  to  the  famous  line  of  300  beautifully  packaged, 
moderately  priced,  daily-used  cosmetics,  you  have  more  than  50 
Holiday  gift  packages.  There's  a  handsome  line  of  men's 
toiletries,  etc.  Each  cosmetic  is  beautifully  packaged.  Each  is 
manufactured  of  the  finest  medically-approved  salon-tested  in- 
gredients, in  our  own  modern  laboratories.  Studio  Girl  cosmetics 
have  earned  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval  and  won  the 
right  to  display  the  American  Medical  Association  Seal  of  Acceptance. 
Every  Studio  Girl  cosmetic  is  backed  by  a  written  unconditional 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

DETAILS,  BOOKLET,  3  SAMPLES -ALL  FREE! 
If  you  want   to   have  plenty   of  money,   lots  of  friends   and   enjoy 
life's  luxuries,  send  your  name  for  3  free  samples,  complete  details, 
booklet,  exciting  Studio  Girl  "success  stories;'  No  cost  or  obligation, 
ever!  Mail  coupon  today. 


CANADIANS:  ATTENTION! 


/mty  /ayfa^ 


PRESIDENT 


FREE!  MAIL  TODAY!  Receive  Free  Usable  STUDIO  GIRL  SAMPLES! 


|  STUDIO  GIRL,   Dept.   85632 
|    3618  San  Fernando  Rd.,  Glendale,  Calif. 
I  *ln  Canada:  850  La  Fleur  Ave.,  Montreal 

i"  Your  Studio  Girl  opportunity  sounds  wonderful!  Satisfy  my  curi- 
J   osity.  Send   assortment  of  3    FREE  useable  Cosmetic  Samples 
and  rush  information  without  obligation. 
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Name:  Miss  □   Mrs.  □   Mr.  Q_ 
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Married  women  are  sharing  this  secret 

.  .  .  the  new,  easier,  surer  protection 
for  those  most  intimate  marriage  problems 

What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 
the  wonderful  germicidal  protection  Nor- 
forms  can  give  you.  Norforms  have  a 
highly  perfected  new  formula  that  re- 
leases antiseptic  and  germicidal  ingre- 
dients with  long-lasting  action.  The 
exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  tem- 
perature, forming  a  powerful  protec- 
tive film  that  guards  (but  will  not 
harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 

And  Norforms'   deodorant  protection 
has  been  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic 


and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine" 
or  "disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience!  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use .  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Available  in  packages  of  6,  12  and 
24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 


Tested  by  doctors . . . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinics 

FEMININE  SUPPOSITORIES 
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Norforms* 


A  NORWICH   PRODUCT 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  RT32 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms 
booklet,  in  a  plain  envelope. 


(PLEASE    PRINT) 

City 
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(Continued  from  page   17) 

not    forgotten:    Carol    Burnett   is 

being  missed  more  than  anyone  on 
the  Moore  show  will  admit- — and 
this  is  never  more  evident  than 
on  those  few  occasions  during  this 
season's  tapings  when  she  is  being 
used. 

"Carol  adds  ten  points  to  the  rat- 
ings," one  source  said  bluntly. 

And  when  Carol  does  appear  on 
the  show,  the  writers  and  everybody 
seem  so  pleased  to  have  her,  that 
they  write  everything  around  her. 
Sitting  in  on  one  such  taping,  some- 
one cracked :  "  'The  Garry  Moore 
Show'?  This  is  more  like  'An  Eve- 
ning With  Carol  Burnett!'" 

Meanwhile,  there  are  no  new  de- 
velopments regarding  her  romance 
with  the  Moore  show's  ace  producer. 
Joe  Hamilton.  Carol  will  talk 
about  virtually  anything  but  Joe. 
He  still  has  to  make  some  decision 
about  his  wife  and  eight  children. 
No  small  decision,  that. 

Talk  still  persists,  of  course,  that 
some  comedienne,  somewhere,  will 
move  into  the  slot  vacated  by  Carol 
Burnett,  and  one  ^prominent  actress 
would've  been  most  distressed  to 
hear  the  reaction  when  she  had  been 
reportedly  signed  to  do  the  show. 

"I  hear  . is  going  to  do 

the  show,"  I  said. 

"Oh  yeah?"  replied  one  of  the 
big-wigs,  unimpressed.  "Who's  she?" 

Fearless  Forecasts:  Merv 
Griffin  will  be  the  next  daytime  star 
to  get  a  crack  at  night  TV.  He's  al- 
ready got  some  of  the  older  chaps 
worried.  .  .  .  Though  Lucille  Ball 
will  not  install  husband  Gary  Mor- 
ton in  an  executive  spot  in  Desilu. 
he  will  probably  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture eventually  as  producer  of  some 
special  TV  properties.  The  report 
that  Lucy  might  change  the  name  of 
the  studio  to  "Garylu"  is  strictly  a 
gag  by  their  pal  Jack  Carter.  .  .  . 
ABC  is  gauging  the  reaction  to  its 
"Hootenanny"  (a  jam  session  for 
folk  singers)  to  determine  whether 
the  idea  would  go  on  a  weekly  basis 
next  season.  Our  fearless  forecast  is 
that  it  would  go — with  a  title 
change.  Maybe  something  like  "Sing 
Along  with  Seegar"  (Pete,  you 
squares).  That's  Earl! 


MIDWEST 


Sheriff    Sid    broadcasts    direct   from    "Hammerhead    Mine. 


Sid  Perry's  sixteen  years  in  radio  and  TV  have  brought 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  a  great  many  people.  But  most 
important  is  the  enjoyment — the  love  of  the  broadcasting 
business  despite  the  hard  work  and  the  struggles — that  he 
himself  has  derived  from  doing  something  he  believes  is 
right.  He  believes  in  children,  in  entertaining  them  and  help- 
ing them.  And  anyone  observing  Sid  visiting  the  children's 
ward  of  a  hospital  can  plainly  see  that  he  is  doubly  blessed. 
Through  his  easy-going  manner  and  his  broad,  friendly  smile, 
he  has  brought  joy  to  the  children  and,  in  so  doing,  to  him- 
self as  well.  .  .  .  His  "Popeye  and  Sheriff  Sid"  is  seen  on 
WCIA-TV,  Monday  through  Friday  at  4  P.M.  "Noon 
Weather"  is  also  on  WCIA-TV  weekdays.  "Tinker  Time"  is 
seen  Monday  through  Friday  at  7:30  p.m.  on  WCIA-TV  and 
WMBD-TV.  .  .  .  Champaign  is  rightfully  proud  of  Sid.  And 
so  is  his  wife  Margie;  their  son  Perry,  15;  and  their  14-year- 
old  dog,   who's  been  convinced   for   years   that  he's   a   cat! 


Sheriff  Sid 

The  Iwo-Gun  Hid! 

He's  the  man  from  Champaign  who's 
got  just  about  the  biggest  smile 
— and    biggest    talent — in    Illinois 


Sid  works  on  his  stamp  collection  against  a  background  of  pictures  he  painted  himself.   At  right,  he,  Margie  and  Perry 
gather  for  some  music.   Perry,  a  prize-winning  snare  drummer,  organized  the  family  into  the  Perry  Percussion  Group. 
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Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company  has  come  up  with  a  television  series  more 
than  deserving  of  the  word  "special."  It's  creative,  ingenious  and  entertaining 
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1.  Producer  Michael  San+angelo  gets  an  idea  and 
sets  it  in  motion:  An  animal  show.  2.  Director  Jim 
Elson  and  production  assistant  Seri  Maxwell  dis- 
cuss Ivan  Sanderson,  noted  naturalist,  explorer  and 
writer.  He  will  narrate  the  show.  Title?  "People  and 
Other  Animals."  3.  The  stars:  Jane  Fonda  and  Bobby 
Morse.  4.  Mike  and  Jim  discuss  last-minute  details 
before"  the  rehearsal.  5.  "Okay,  kids,  got  it?  We'll 
have  a  quick  run-through  without  props."  6.  "Ivan, 
Bobby's  playing  with  my  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  tell  him  to 
stop."  7.  "Look,  buster,  I  don't  care  if  you  are  an 
ocelet,  you're  not  supposed  to  behave  like  one."  8. 
"Ivan,  do  I  have  to  smile?"  9.  "I'm  ready  .  .  ."  10. 
"Jane   baby,  we're   on.  This  is  it."    11.  "This   is  it?" 


"People  and  Other  Animals"  is  one  in  a  series 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company's  Chil- 
dren's Specials  shown  each  month  on  the  fol- 
lowing stations:  WBZ-TV,  Boston;  KPIX-TV, 
San  Francisco;  KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh;  KYW- 
TV,  Cleveland;  and  WJZ-TV,  Baltimore. 
"People"  is  scheduled  for  a  February  airing 
(check  local  TV  listings  for  time  and  date). 
In  January,  the  history  of  puppets  is  being  ex- 
plored in  "Baird's  Eye  View,"  starring  Bil 
Baird,  America's  foremost  puppeteer.  ...  Be 
sure  to  watch  for  these  and  future  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Specials,  because,  in  our 
opinion,  they  are  worth  seeing— and  re-seeing. 


Photographed  by  Martin  Blumenthal 
at  the  Videotape  Center,  New  York 
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The  17-Year  Lark! 

Radio  was  a  "lark"  at  first,  but 

now  it's  sheer  success  and  joy  for  Louise 

Weiller  of  Louisville's  WAVE 


Louise  is  a  director  of  the  Louisville  Civic  Ballet,  one  of  her 
great  loves.  Here  she  chats  with  Jean  Lee  Schock  (I.)  of 
the  Ballet  and  Fernand  Nault  from  the  American  Ballet  Theater. 


In  her  spare  time,  Louise  is  a  Red 
Cross  Gray  Lady  and  assists  in  the 
speech    clinic   at    Veterans    Hospital. 


Seventeen  years  ago,  Louise  Weiller  went  into  radio  as  a  "lark"  and  has  been  enjoying  it  ever  since. 
She  says  now  that  she  hopes  to  stay  with  it  at  least  another  seventeen  years,  which  is  mighty  good  news 
for  Station  WAVE  in  Louisville  and  the  fans  of  "Woman's  Way,"  heard  Monday  through  Friday. . . . 
Many  an  interesting  guest  has  appeared  with  Louise  on  her  show,  including  Lee  Bowman,  Joan  Craw- 
ford, Carol  Channing,  the  late  Duchess  of  Mountbatten  and  Burl  Ives — plus  "hosts  of  other  fabulously 
interesting  representatives  of  other  fields."  All  Louise's  memories  of  guest  appearances  are  pleasant 
ones — except  for  the  time  a  local  civic  leader  appeared  on  the  show  and  froze  completely  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  interview.  She  couldn't  make  a  sound  and  could  barely  nod  her  head.  That  day  Louise 
set  a  record  for  one-sided  conversation!  .  .  .  Today,  she  and  her  husband  live  in  a  brick  house  with 
"glass  walls"  nestled  into  the  side  of  a  hill — the  first  "contemporary"  home  built  in  the  Louisville  area. 
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Speaking  Personally:  That's  the  title  of  a  new  album  which 
may  well  be  the  most  important  one  you  will  ever  listen  to — and  that 
holds  whether  you  agree  with  what  Bertrand  Russell  says  on  it  or  not. 

Bertrand  Russell  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  man  alive  to- 
day. At  the  age  of  ninety,  his  mind  and  actions  are  youthfully  idealis- 
tic. His  entire  posture,  mental  and  physical,  is  a  testament  to  a  life 
of  discovery.  A  mathematician,  master  of  logic,  philosopher,  a  moral- 
ist of  distinct  individuality,  a  writer  and  at  present  a  leader  of  a  world- 
wide peace  movement,  his  life  has  been  one  great  assault  upon  con- 
vention and  hypocrisy.  He  has  championed  only  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth.  This  Riverside  package  of  two  L.P.s  is  historically 
important  as  well  as  topically  argumentative. 

The  subjects  covered  here  include  Russell's  memories  of  many 
great  personalities,  his  thoughts  on  education,  politics,  war,  morality, 
neutrality  and  a  great  many  backward  looks  at  his  childhood  and 
adolescence.  His  humor  and  wit,  in  addressing  himself  to  personal 
matters,  is  one  of  downright  parlor  performing.  His  imitations  are 
hilarious. 

When  he  reflects  on  his  pacifist  stand  during  World  War  I,  he 
makes   a   sharp   delineation   between   it,    (Continued   on   page   34) 
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1.  Jackie  Kennedy  followed  Bolshoi  Ballet  (impresario  Sol 
Hurok  above)  with  jazz  at  the  White  House.  2.  Pert  Joanie 
Sommer  is  honeymooning  with  Jerry  Steiner.  3.  Rod  Lauren 
dates  Barbara  Adams  here  but  is  steadier  with  Gayle  Earley. 
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4.  May  Britt  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  adopted  a  brother,  Mark  Sid 
ney,  for  little  Tracey.  5.  Milton  Berle,  Vince  Edwards,  Dino  helped 
honor  Sammy  -for  "humanitarian  endeavors."  6.  It's  serious  between 
Sal  Mineo  and  Jill  Haworth.  7.  Ditto  Shelley  Fabares,  Lou  Adler. 
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POPULAR 

***Piano,  Strings  and  Moon- 
light, The  Many  Moods  of  Dave  Grusin 
(Epic) — This  is  Dave  Grusin's  second 
album  and  it  is  much  more  impressive 
than  his  first,  "Subways  Are  for  Sleep- 
ing" (also  on  Epic).  Here  Dave  shows 
his  much  more  valuable  talents  for 
arranging  and  composition.  The  tunes 
are  all  the  very  best  of  the  "standards" 
backlog:  "Love  Is  Here  to  Stay,"  "My 
Funny  Valentine,"  "The  More  I  See 
You"  and  "When  Your  Lover  Has 
Gone" — to  cite  a  few.  Included  also  is 
a  Grusin  original  called  "Sara  Jane." 
(It  is  my  particular  favorite  here.) 

Dave  ambles  comfortably  through 
the  material.  Always  with  ease  of  ac- 
tion. The  right  hand  weaving  constantly 
through  the  accompanying  body  of 
strings.  It  is  very  much  in  the  Previn 
groove,  when  one  thinks  of  levels  of 
taste  and  performance.  Tasty  is  the 
word.  Tasty  and  subtle,  with  a  dash 
of  enchantment.  This  one  is  a  charmer. 


The  Frank  Loesser  tune  from  "How 
to  Succeed,"  "I  Believe  in  You,"  was 
also  chosen  for  vital  Martin-izing.  The 
arrangement  is  musical  and  invigorat- 
ing, with  Tony  gilding  all  the  edges. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  vehi- 
cles here  of  very  little  value.  On  the 
tune,  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You,"  Tony  over- 
comes the  rather  crass  arrangement;  he 
sort  of  sings  in  spite  of  it.  The  arrange- 
ments on  side-two  are  largely  insensi- 
tive and  cliche-ridden.  In  some  cases, 
Tony  finds  it  hard  not  to  be  drawn  into 
an  over-dramatic  obviousness  of  expres- 
sion. (On  "To  Be  Alone,"  we  find  him 
speaking  to  a  saccharine  strings  back- 
ground.) Tony  is  at  his  best,  a  winner 
always.  Four  stars  for  Tony — two  stars 
for  the  album. 

POPULAR:  BLUES 

infr^r-fr Count  Basie  Swings  and  Joe 
Williams  Sings,  Count  Basie  Orch.; 
Joe  Williams,  vocalist  (Verve) — This 
is  a  re-issue  of  some  classics  of  1956, 


Have  the  Blues,"  "Alright,  O.K.,  You 
Win,"  "The  Comeback,"  "Teach  Me  To- 
night" and  "In  the  Evening,"  to  cite  a 
few. 

Here  Joe  exhibited  possibly  his  fin- 
est recorded  moments.  For  Basie,  this 
period  was  a  throw-back  to  the  legend- 
ary times  of  his  association  with  Jimmy 
Rushing,  the  past-master  of  the  blues. 
At  any  rate,  these  sides  are  very  much 
classics,  on  all  counts. 

The  band  is  a  seething  machine  of 
excited  outpourings.  The  solos  of  trum- 
peter Joe  Newman  and  saxophonist 
Frank  Foster  are  highly  stimulating 
excursions.  The  pulse  of  the  band  is — 
to  sound  contradictory — a  settled  agi- 
tation. Drummer  Gus  Johnson  (who 
later  left  the  band  to  be  replaced  by 
Sonny  Payne)  made  all  the  difference. 
His  constant  desire  to  keep  ordered 
time,  by  declining  to  showboat,  gave 
the  band  a  subtle  and  enduring  under- 
current. I  find  this  album  to  be  like 
a  captured  moment  of  jazz  history,  big- 
band  variety.  I  trust  you  will,  too. 
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**Fly  Me  to  the  Moon,  Tony  Mar- 
tin (Dot) — Tony  Martin  is  a  talent  this 
reviewer  has  never  undersold.  The  rea- 
son for  the  sad  rating  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Tony's  performance.  Rather, 
it's  the  direction  and  intent  of  the 
album.  Included  are  cuts  easily  of  four- 
star  rating  level — the  title  tune,  for  in- 
stance. Tony  does  this  Bart  Howard 
standard  like  he'd  written  it.  The  clos- 
ing part  struck  me  strongly.  A  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  change  of  key,  with 
Tony's  resonant  voice  reading  so  pro- 
fessionally that  it  creates  a  moment  of 
rare  richness  for  the  ear  and  heart. 


a  year  which  saw  a  new  Basie  orches- 
tra rise  to  prominence.  Much  of  this 
surge  can  be  attributed  to  new  Basie 
arrangements,  a  band  full  of  players 
who  could  play  weU  together— as  well 
as  singly — and  the  shouting  talents  of 
Joe  Williams,  which  gave  the  band  a 
final  thrust  upward  into  the  popular 
market. 

This  monumental  year  of  '56,  with 
its  output,  has  not  been  capped  yet  by 
Basie  plus  band  or  Williams  on  his 
own.  It  still  seems  a  shame  that  this 
parting  took  place.  All  the  real  big  hits 
are  here  under  one  roof:  "Every  Day  I 


POPULAR:  CHORAL 

***Choral  Spectacular,  Norman 
Luboff  cond.  100  voices  and  the  RCA 
Victor  Symph.  Orch.  (RCA  Victor)  — 
Here's  an  album  that  is  an  impressive 
offering  by  one  of  the  industry's  finest 
choral  directors.  As  I  am  used  to  hear- 
ing Luboff's  part-writing  and  clarity 
of  voice  mixes,  this  album  did  take  me 
back  for  a  moment,  but  Mr.  Luboff — 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  technical  prob- 
blems  involved  with  putting  one  hun- 
dred voices  and  a  symphony  orchestra 
onto  the  tape — wrote  a  bit  differently  to 
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compensate.  Instead  of  using  his  voices 
as  a  complete  organ  of  expression,  here 
he  utilizes  them  as  another  orchestral 
family.  Although  they  are  featured, 
they  share  the  limelight  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra. 

The  writing  for  the  voices  is  entirely 
of  ensemble  variety.  No  soloists.  They 
pace  themselves  through  male  or  female 
masses  of  sound.  Mostly,  it's  as  one 
instrument  that  they  function. 

The  tunes  are  all  standards  of  long 
duration  that  have  not  worn  out  their 
welcome:  "Where  or  When,"  which 
conjures  memories  in  me  of  when  such 
a  sound  could  be  a  hit  record  (it  could 
hardly  happen  now! ) ;  "Bali  Ha'i," 
done  in  a  marvelous  fashion  and  filled 
with  the  aura  of  the  Islands;  "Falling 
in  Love  with  Love;"  "In  the  Still  of  the 
Night;"  and  a  dose  of  the  Latin  in  the 
striking  "Granada." 

The  album,  on  the  whole,  is  a  tonic. 
It's  a  magic  carpet  to  float  away  on. 
The  cover  reads:  "Choral  Spectacular." 
To  that,  I'd  add  the  word :  Pleasurable. 


air.  The  tunes  were  written  by  Bill 
Monroe,  with  some  help  from  Tommy 
Collins  and  Johnny  Horton.  The  ac- 
companying group  includes  the  great 
talents  of  Don  Reno  and  Red  Smiley. 
As  you  country  fans,  in  particular,  can 
see,  this  album  is  loaded  from  every 
angle. 

Rose  very  comfortably  jumps  from 
swingers  to  ballads.  She  is  never  caught 
napping!  Her  preacher-like  style  on 
"Blue  Moon  of  Kentucky"  and  "Cotton 
Fields"  is  invigorating,  without  being 
too  strong.  "Uncle  Pen,"  another  Mon- 
roe gem,  is  treated  with  subtle  humor. 

All  in  all,  the  album  is  a  joy.  Good, 
healthy  singing,  a  romping  country 
band  behind,  and  some  of  "Bluegrass- 
dom's"  finest  songs.  I'd  check  this  al- 
bum out,  if  I  were  you. 

FOLK  MUSIC 

••••The  Boys  Won't  Leave  the 
Girls  Alone,  The  Clancy  Brothers  and 
Tommy     Makem      (Columbia) — Well, 


bit  of  humor  out  of  Scotland's  classic 
"Rothsea-O." 

Wonderful  thing  about  the  Clancy 
Brothers  is  they  enjoy  what  they  are  do- 
ing so  much  that  the  listener  can't  help 
but  be  pulled  in,  and  it's  a  great  ride 
when  you  tune  in.  Let's  have  more  like 
this  one.  It's  a  great  day  for  the  Irish. 

FOLK  MUSIC:  GOSPEL 

•••The  Twenty-Fifth  Day  of  De- 
cember, The  Staple  Singers  (River- 
side)— I  realize  that  the  Christmas  sea- 
son has  passed,  but  this  album  is  still 
worthy  of  attention.  Unlike  some  glitter- 
ing and  tinsel-wrapped  Christmas  al- 
bums, this  one  will  still  sound  good  on 
the  first  day  of  spring. 

The  Staple  Family  singers,  led  by 
Father  Roebuck,  have  captured  here 
more  than  just  Christmas.  They  have 
provided  us  with  an  enriching  spiritual 
experience.  The  joyous  birth  is  the 
fount.  One  can  hear,  though,  in  these 
pieces — as  in  "The  Virgin  Mary  Had 
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POPULAR:  COUNTRY 

••••Rose  Maddox  Sings  Blue- 
grass,  Rose  Maddox  (Capitol) — There 
is  nothing  more  delightful  than  fine 
country  singin'  and  playin',  and  this 
album  is  nothing  but  the  finest.  Rose 
Maddox  makes  mincemeat  out  of  these 
tunes.  She  makes  them  sound  like  she'd 
written  them.  Her  voice  is  real.  Noth- 
ing's affected.  Natural  is  the  word,  and 
well  it  ought  to  be. 

Rose  looks  back  on  a  bagful  of  ex- 
perience, dating  back  to  when  she  was 
a  girl  singing  with  her  brothers  on  the 


these  Irish  "lads  have  done  it  again. 
They've  come  up  with  a  gem  of  an  al- 
bum. A  collection  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
tunes,  all  perfectly  suited  to  their  direct 
and  pointed  style.  The  chaps  excel 
where  there's  gusto.  Give  them  a  tune 
chock-full  of  excitement  and  they'll 
draw  every  drop  out  of  it.  In  this  album, 
though — as  much  as  I  like  the  "shout- 
ers" — it's  the  more  tender  interpreta- 
tion of  "Will  Ye  Go,  Lassie,  Go?"  and 
the  enchanting  chirping  on  the  Scottish 
walking  song,  "Marie's  Wedding." 

The  boys  turn  in  a  finely  chanted  por- 
trait of  "Bold  O'Donahue"  and  a  choice 


One  Son" — the  pending  anguish  of  the 
Christ  Child's  later  life.  (It  does  strike 
me  strange  that  only  the  Gospel  litera- 
ture of  Christmas,  as  opposed  to  many 
other  types  of  Christmas  literature,  has 
in  it  a  profound  sadness  as  well  as  joy.) 

Though  the  Staple  Singers  do  not  en- 
tirely embrace  the  general  gospel  style, 
there  is  in  evidence  the  priceless  litany 
form. 

This  question-and-answer-type  form 
is  the  rock  on  which  gospel  music 
stands.  Two  interesting  examples  of  this 
litany-style  music  are  "Holy  Unto  The 
Lord"  and  "The  Saviour  Is  Born."  Mak- 
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ing  a  comparison, '  as  one  follows  the 
other  on  side-one,  you  find  "Holy"  is  a 
twelve-bar  blues  in  structure.  It  also 
sounds  more  like  secular  music  than 
folk  music.  "The  Saviour,"  on  the  other 
hand — though  utilizing  this  same  ques- 
tion-and-answer  style — is  most  pointed- 
ly sacred. 

Roebuck's  lead  singing  on  "Holy"  is 
sort  of  the  key.  It's  more  florid  than  the 
conventional  gospel  style.  It  harkens  to 
country  blues  singing.  I,  personally, 
feel  the  admixture  is  a  healthy  and  re- 
warding one.  Young  Mavis  Staple  turns 
in  some  vital  lead-singing  on  "Sweet 
Little  Jesus  Boy"  and  "The  Virgin 
Mary  Had  One  Son."  She  is  definitely 
a  singer  to  watch.  Possessing  both  talent 
and  beauty  can  only  mean  stardom  in 
time.  Her  voice  is  one  of  dark  and  strik- 
ing moments.  Loose  and  florid  her 
style,  and  strong  her  intent. 

Brother  Pervis  and  sister  Yvonne  fill 
out  the  rest  of  the  group.  Other  Yule 
tunes  included  are:  "Go  Tell  It  on  the 
Mountain,"  the  very  spirited  "Last 
Month  of  the  Year,"  "There  Was  a 
Star"  and  three  classic  Christmas  gems, 
"Joy  to  the  World,"  "Silent  Night"  and 
"Little  Town  of  Bethlehem."  Of  these 
standard  Christmas  vehicles,  only  "Si- 
lent Night"  is  realized  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  "Gospel"  tunes  herein. 

I  hasten  to  add,  the  material  is  diffi- 
cult to  mold  into  their  style.  As  albums 
of  the  Christmas  variety  go,  this  is  a 


MOOD  MUSIC 

■A"Ar*In  a  Sentimental  Mood,  Hugo 
Montenegro  and  His  Orch.  (Camden) 
— When  you  think  of  rain  pattering  on 
,  your  window,  a  warming  drink  in  your 
hand  and  reflective  thoughts  in  your 
head,  this  album  is  just  the  added  dash 
of  music  to  complement  your  solitude. 
Found  here  are  charming  melodies  with 
arrangements  which  do  them  credit,  and 
an  unobtrusiveness  rarely  found  among 
the  current  output  of  high-powered 
albums. 

Several  classic   Ellington   tunes   are 
done  beautifully.  The  title  tune,  with  its 
subtly  mournful  alto  saxophone  blanket- 
ed against  choirs  of  strings  and  wood- 
t       winds,   sets  the  attitude  for  what  fol- 
*       lows.   It's   all  highly   professional   and 
R       tasty.  "Sophisticated  Lady"  finds  a  solo 
violin  singing  the  melody,  as  does  the 
32 


beginning  of  "In  My  Solitude."  The  one 
change  of  character  occurs  on  the 
overly-Latin  "Lady  of  Spain";  this  cut 
utilizes  the  usual  paraphernalia  of 
castanets,  Spanish-type  unamplified  gui- 
tar, tambourine,  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
standards — such  as  "My  Old  Flame," 
"Lady  in  Blue,"  "Sleepy  Time  Gal"— 
all  stay  in  the  relaxed  groove  of  the 
other  tracks.  The  one  arrangement  this 
reviewer  thought  most  enchanting  was 
the  beautiful  classic,  "Sweet  and  Love- 
ly." This  album  is,  incidentally,  on  RCA 
Victor's  Camden  label  and,  if  I'm  cor- 
rect, is  their  $1.98  line.  If  so,  it's  cer- 
tainly a  good  buy. 


CLASSICAL 

****Mozart  Concertos,  No.  21  in 
C,  K.  467,  and  No.  23  in  A,  K.  488, 
Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist;  Alfred  Wal- 
lenstein,  cond.  (RCA  Victor) —  It  ap- 
pears Artur  Rubinstein  has  discov- 
ered the  fountain  of  youth,  if  we  are 
to  believe  our  ears.  Here,  playing  the 
music  of  Mozart,  his  years  of  maturity 
express  themselves  through  his  marvel- 
ous readings,  but  also  present  is  the 
enigma  of  a  youthful  spirit,  which  is 
present  and  obviously  also  Rubinstein. 
I  must  confess  that  he  has  an  uncanny 
knack  of  pointing  the  way  to  the  core 
of  a  work.  In  the  andante  section  of 
the  Concerto  in  A  Major,  he  has  realized 
the  poetic  and  sorrowful  Mozart  as 
no  one  else  has,  to  my  knowledge.  It's 
not  that  he  plays  them  in  a  syrupy  way, 
but  rather  that  he  simply  deliberates 
and  is  ever  so  conscious  of  dynamic 
levels.  In  this  same  work,  in  the  finale, 
he  sets  not  just  a  tempo  but  a  pulse. 


Strangely,  because  of  Mozart's  rather 
difficult  piano  writing,  these  piano 
works  sometimes  are  played  in  a  "rat- 
tling-off"  manner.  It  is  a  tragedy,  but  I 
believe  recordings  like  this  will  in  some- 
way rectify  things.  (It  certainly  will  in- 
fluence younger  pianists.) 

Wallenstein  is  one  of  the  finest  (and 
most  under-rated)  conductors  in  Amer- 
ica today.  The  orchestra — which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  the  Symphony  of  the  Air, 
without  name — works  beautifully  here 
in  both  roles  of  soloist  and  accompanist. 
The  recording  technically  is  first-class. 

About  the  genius  of  Mozart,  one  need 
only  add  that  he  was  the  most  naturally 
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gifted  musician-composer  ever  to  have 
lived.  Clarity  is  his  hallmark.  A  clarity 
unrivaled.  Lines  that  weave  in  and  out 
and  never  tangle.  Form  so  clear  and 
meaningful  that  both  Concertos  are 
marvels  of  expression. 

As  to  my  own  taste,  I  prefer  the  A 
Major.  This  is  definitely  an  album  to 
add  to  your  collection. 

*100th  Anniversary  Frederick 
Delius:  Brigg  Fair/ On  Hearing 
the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring/In  a 
Summer  Garden  and  Dance  Rhap- 
sody No.  2,  The  Philadelphia  Orch., 
Eugene  Ormandy  cond.  (Columbia)  — 
This  album,  ever  so  pointedly,  brings  to 
light  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
is  no  longer  with  us.  When  one  listens 
to  Mr.  Ormandy's  completely  insensi- 
tive handling  of  these  fragile  and  re- 
flective glimpses  of  life  set  to  music, 
you  are  suddenly  and  overwhelmingly 
brought  to  re-evaluate  .  .  .  how  impor- 
tant is  the  conductor?  In  this  particular 
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case,  whatever  is  Delius,  the  essence 
.  .  .  the  tranquility  .  .  .  the  deliberation 
.  .  .  all  is  skirted  and  skimmed  over. 
This  orchestra,  I  hasten  to  add,  is  the 
finest  musical  organization  in  the  world. 
It  is  capable  of  technically  bringing  the 
maximum  of  realization  to  any  work. 

These  Delius  works  cry  for  the  very 
best  of  dynamic  playing.  Their  form 
resides,  almost  entirely,  in  coloristic 
and  textural  relief.  These  pieces  are 
not  rigidly-wrought  intellectual  works 
which  can  stand  up  to  a  mediocre  read- 
ing. 

Delius's  music  is  a  highly  personal 
and  stylistic  expression.  It  requires  in- 


vestigation and  love.  The  fact  that  it  is 
structurally-weak  musical  expression 
should  make  the  searching  into  it  more 
intensive.  Obviously,  Mr.  Ormandy  did 
not  discover  the  Delian  secrets,  for  very 
little  of  what  is  on  this  album  is  what 
I  like  to  think  Delius  is.  "In  a  Summer 
Garden"  was  done  horribly. 

Some  of  the  tempos  were  out  of 
hand.  One,  in  particular,  was  so  fast 
that  it  literally  bypassed  a  climax  which 
is  possibly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  work.  However,  the  easi- 
er places  in  all  these  pieces  are  con- 
ducted competently  enough.  They  could 
play  themselves. 

It's  the  variations  of  volume,  rhythm 
and  texture,  the  seeking  out  of  Delius's 
strands  of  leit-motiv  and  making  them 
prominent,  that  can  make  these  works 
continue  to  live.  That  alone. 

I  suggest,  if  Columbia  Records 
would  like  to  honor  Frederick  Delius, 
that  they  re-issue  the  classic  Beecham 
interpretations  and  sell  them  at  a  dis- 


count, or  make  a  3-L.P.  set,  contain- 
ing "Appalachia,"  "North  Country 
Sketches"  and  "The  Mass  of  Life." 
This,  with  Beecham  conjuring  the  re- 
activation of  Delius's  truths  .  .  .  this 
would  be  a  proper  honoring  of  Delius. 

JAZZ 

***Sonny  Stitt  and  the  Top 
Brass,  Sonny  Stitt;  arr.  and  cond.  by 
Tadd  Dameron  and  Jimmy  Mundy 
(Atlantic) — Sonny  Stitt,  though  one 
of  the  great  jazz-players,  has  never 
really  got  the  credit  due  him.  This 
album,  although  Sonny  has  some  sen- 


sational moments,  doesn't  help  much 
towards  getting  him  that  credit.  Musi- 
cally, the  written  music  doesn't  hold 
up  as  it  should.  It's  scant  and  anything 
but  organic.  Sonny  is  constantly  saving 
the  tracks;  his  solos  make  you  forget 
how  sad  some  of  the  writing  on  this 
album  is. 

Of  the  better  tracks,  "Souls  Valley" 
is  the  strongest.  It's  a  root-y  kind  of 
blues,  wrought  with  agitation.  This  is 
the  one  track  that's  up  to  Sonny's  vital 
improvising  level,  in  its  written  com- 
ponents. In  spite  of  his  bland  and  often 
dated  settings,  Sonny  drives  through- 
out showing  his  power  and  talent. 

The  logical  inheritor  of  the  Charlie 
Parker  mantle,  Sonny  has  rarely  ever 
been  put  into  a  situation  where  his 
talents  have  had  a  24-karat  setting.  He 
is  a  ruby  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
rhinestone  setting.  Time  and  far-sighted 
producers  of  recordings,  I  hope,  will 
one  day  honor  his  talent  by  presenting 
it  properly.  (The  stars  are  for  Sonny.) 


PIECES   OF   EIGHT 

•  Bobby  Darin  quite  busy  producing 
recordings  for  his  own  record  label. 
The  Newton  Brothers  are  one  of 
Bobby's  "finds."  .  .  .  Vic  Dana  touring 
the  South  Pacific. 

Mel  Torme  looks  like  he's  done  it 
with  a  single  record  finally.  "Comin' 
Back,  Back,"  I  believe  it's  called. 

Bob  Crewe  has  made  it  two  hits  in 
a  row  with  his  group,  The  Four  Sea- 
sons. This  time,  it's  "Big  Girls  Don't 
Cry."  .  .  .  Little  Eva  is  getting  mar- 
velous comment  on  her  new  album. 

Creed  Taylor,  of  Verve  Records,  is 
the  fella  responsible  for  the  newest 
surge,  "Bossa-Nova."  He  produced  the 
Stan  Getz  record  of  "Desafinado."  . . . 
Adam  Wade  is  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  the  "Bright"  circle. 

If  you  haven't  heard  the  score  of 
Japan's  prize-winning  film,  "Yojimbo," 

tune  in.  It's  the  wildest!  On  MGM 

Timi  Yuro's  deejay  tour  has  done 
wonders  for  this  lassie. 

Capitol  Records  has  just  bought  its 
way  into  Broadway  through  a  fund 
which  will  be  used  for  Feuer  and 
Martin  productions. 

Mercury  A&R-man  Sheldy  Single- 
ton has  been  booted  up  to  a  vice- 
presidency.  .  .  .  Does  this  mean  that 
Nashville  is  supplanting  New  York  and 
California  as  the  record  center? 

Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  did  stand- 
ing-room-only at  Carnegie  Hall.  .  .  . 
Jackie  Paris  and  his  lovely  and  tal- 
ented wife  Ann  Marie  working  on 
their  new  supper-club  act  with  dancer- 
teacher  Steve  Condos. 

How  about  that  "First  Family"  al- 
bum on  Cadence?  Something  else,  I 
tell  ya! 

Why  is  spoken  word  not  getting  the 
needed  action?  I  find  such  albums 
priceless  when  done  well.  The  com- 
panies are  goofing.  .  .  .  Twist  albums 
no  longer  come  in.  What  can  that 
mean? 

Sorry  to  say  I  received  a  Bobby  Vee 
album  and  Connie  Francis  album, 
both  Christmas  vehicles,  too  late  to  re- 
view them.  My  regrets  for  not  having  a 
chance  to  salute  their  fine  efforts. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  poll?  Best 
singers,    instrumentalists,    etc.    ...   I       t 
think  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  sum-       V 
marizing  each  year.  Let  me  hear  from       R 
you  about  it.  .  .  .  Till  next  month. 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


SINGLES 


1)  Keep  Your  Hands  off  My  Baby/ Where  Do  I  Go, 

Little  Eva  (Dimension) — Well,  Little  Eva  looks  destined 
for  one  hit  after  another.  "Keep  Your  Hands"  is  the  stronger. 
"Where  Do  I  Go"  is  subtler,  but  definitely  in  the  running. 

2)  Still  Water  Runs  Deep/Hotel  Happiness,  Brook 
Benton  (Mercury) — Brook  will  certainly  have  another  hit 
in  "Still  Waters."  It's  a  haunting  melody,  very  much  for 
today's  record  charts.  Flip  is  not  bad,  either. 

3)  The  Loneliest/Beautiful  Dreamer,  Tony  Or- 
lando (Epic) — This  young  lad  will  be  one  of  the  big  record 
artists,  if  he  can  keep  them  coming  at  this  strong  level. 
"Loneliest,"  a  tune  also  written  by  Tony,  will  get  to  all  the 
kids.  It's  a  sad  tale,  and  you  know  how  sad  tales  make  it! 
The  flip  is  an  adapted  Stephen  Foster  tune. 

4)  Love  Song  from  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty" /Theme 
from  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,"  Manuel  and  His  Orch. 
(MGM) — The  love  song,  which  is  also  called  "Follow  Me," 
is  the  better  side  here.  It  is  very  reminiscent  of  "Return  to 
Paradise."  It's  that  "Archipelago"  sound,  unison  voices, 
strings  like  wind  and  jungle  drums.  Flip  is  not  strong. 

5)  Zero-Zero/Night  Theme,  Lawrence  Welk  (Dot)  — 
This  may  be  the  bubbler's  next  hit.  "Zero-Zero"  is  a  Euro- 
pean import.  It  has  that  sound.  It  sounds  like  somebody  is 
even  playing  a  comb  with  tissue.  Well,  it  doesn't  matter 
much  how  it  happens,  as  long  as  it  does.  And  it  does. 

6)  Kentucky  Means  Paradise/Truck-Driving  Man, 
The  Green  River  Boys  (Capitol) — Although  this  record  is 
very  heavily  leaning  into  the  country-and-Western  dept.,  I 
still  feel  it  could  mean  something.  It's  awfully  entertaining. 

7)  Loved  and  Lost /Santa  Claus  Is  Watching  You, 
Ray  Stevens  (Mercury) — Although  this  was  a  single  effort 
geared  for  Christmas,  I  think  "Loved"  could  be  a  big  record, 
given  half  a  chance.  On  "Loved,"  which  Ray  also  wrote, 
we  hear  "OF  Ahab"  singing  "straight."  Could  be.  .  .  . 

8)  Theme  from  "Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night"/ 
Song  from  "Two  for  the  Seesaw,"  Andre  Previn  and  His 
Orch.  (Columbia) — Not  that  this  will  be  a  hit,  but  I  hope 
I'm  entitled  to  some  wishful  thinking  now  and  then.  For 
musical  reasons,  I  put  this  on  the  list.  Both  sides  are  in- 
teresting and  "Long  Day's"  is  a  very  imposing  piece  of 
music.  Andre  Previn  proves  he's  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
consistent  conjurers  of  dramatic  music.  I  like  this  record. 

9)  Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People/Gotta  Travel 
On,  The  Springfields  (Philips) — The  Springfields,  of  "Sil- 
ver Threads  and  Golden  Needles"  fame,  look  like  they 
could  sneak  in  with  "Dear  Hearts."  Flip  is  a  ?  however. 

10)  Turn  Around/My  Glory  land,  The  Wanderers 
Three  (Dolton) — These  lads  are  the  possessors  of  the 
sleeper  record.  Watch  out  for  "Turn  Around,"  'cause  you 
might  find  yourself  singing  it.  It  has  that  sound.  "Glory- 
land"  is  an  adaptation  of  the  folk  tune  "Wayfarin'  Stranger." 
It's  not  for  the  market,  but  its  neighbor  might  do  it. 


SPEAKING    PERSONALLY 

Continued  from  page  27 

the  war,  and  its  successor,  the  Second 
World  War.  In  the  case  of  the  Second. 
Russell  felt  that  it  had  to  be  fought  as 
Hitler  "was  a  devil."  He  feels  the  First 
could  have  been  avoided. 

In  his  ramblings,  Lord  Russell  gives 
us  short,  sometimes  barbed  comments 
on  his  contemporaries.  Eisenhower:  "A 
silly  man."  Tennyson:  "A  fraud." 

Of  course,  Lord  Russell's  greatest 
concern  now  is  what  he  feels  could  be 
a  race  toward  death  by  the  entire  hu- 
man race.  He  thinks  that  though  we 
have  weathered  power  struggles  in  the 
past,  we  will  not  lift  ourselves  out  of 
the  ashes  of  this  one.  As  a  course  for 
his  own  country,  England,  to  follow,  he 
feels  that,  if  it  may  be  no  longer  mili- 
tarily or  politically  strong,  it  can  at 
least  be  morally  strong  and  lead  the 
"preservation"  movement.  First,  by 
neutrality.  ("If  I  could  talk  with  Mac- 
millan  for  a  week,  I  could  convince 
him  of  my  arguments.") 

Incidentally,  Lord  Russell  does  not 
see  the  "cold  war"  as  being  one  of 
ideologies.  In  fact,  he  states,  "if  Rus- 
sia was  still  Czarist,"  the  situation 
would  not  be  altered  much  and  pos- 
sibly be  worse.   Power  is  the  reason. 

He  also  feels,  as  this  reviewer  defi- 
nitely does  not,  that  Russian  policy 
and  attitudes  have  been  created  through 
"fear."  (As  a  reviewer,  I  find  a  subtle 
double  standard  lurking  in  back  of 
Lord  Russell's  policy  ideas.  It  would 
appear,  he  does  not  always  look  at 
both  sides  of  a  coin  with  the  same 
amount    of    intensive    investigation.) 

Lord  Russell,  as  you  can  see,  is  a 
man  who  holds  his  opinions  strongly, 
no  matter  how  seemingly  unpopular 
they  are.  He  is  like  Socrates  of  An- 
cient Greece,  a  gadfly.  A  man  who 
stings  us  into  being  more  than  what  we 
are.  He  asks  for  more  understanding 
from  us.  He  is,  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  life,  worthy  _  of  our  respect.  I  dis- 
agree strongly  with  some  of  his  obser- 
vations, but  his  points  are  never  with- 
out, some  validity. 

You  may,  and  it's  more  than  prob- 
able, disagree  with  some  of  his  con- 
tentions. But  for  myself,  I  would  not 
be  without  this  reco-  ied  dialogue.  Rem- 
edies aren't  easily  found  and  the  truth 
more  often  than  not  hurts.  But  it  is  fool- 
ishness to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  someone 
of  Russell's  greatness. 


Ladies 


Last  season  more  than  20,000  women  accepted  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  advertise- 
f  ment  shown  here.  We  hope  that  you,  too,  will  take  advantage  of  it.  Just  fill  out  the 
*   convenient  coupon,  paste  it  on  a  postcard,  and  mail  it  today.  Hurry! 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

$23  WEEKLY  for  wearing  lovely 
dresses  supplied  to  vou  bv  us. 
Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  experi- 
ence necessary.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Cincinnati  2,  O. 


Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  125         Sa 
beautiful  new  styles 
now  ready  for  delivery! 

Get  this  opportunity! 
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by  ARTHUR  HENLEY 
with  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wolk 
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"I  get  along  without  you  very  well  .  .  ."  sang  the  ex-Mrs.  George 
Montgomery  on  her  first  TV  show  of  the  season.  But  the  words 
didn't  ring  true — at  least  not  then!  Variety,  the  show-business 
weekly,   called   her   "nervous   and   self-conscious." 

If  her  real  feelings  had  betrayed  her  in  front  of  35,000,000 
viewers,  who  could  blame  her?  No  woman  can  wash  eighteen 
years  of  marriage  out  of  her  hair  and  her  heart  so  quickly — not 
even  Dinah  Shore! 

But  a  few  short  weeks  later,  if  Dinah  had  chosen  to  repeat  that 
song,  it  might  have  been  more  convincing.  Suddenly,  she  looked 
different — bouncier,  zingier,  younger  than  ever.  A  few  short 
weeks  before,  some  people  had  looked  at  her,  remembered  the 
divorce  and  asked,  "Well,  where  does  she  go  from  here?"  Now, 
they  had  the  answer.  Dinah  was  on  her  way  to  be  married.  It  just 
had  to  happen.  A  woman  like  Dinah  has  to  be  married. 

Who's  the  man?  We  hope  that  the  following  will  answer  some 
of  your  questions  about  Dinah's  new  husband.  We  hope,  too, 
it  will  answer  some  of  his  questions  about  Dinah  as  well.  We'll 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  Dinah — as  a  girl,  a  singer,  a  wife,  a 
mother — and  try  to  add  up  the  facts  psychologically. 

America's  "first  lady  of  the  blues"  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
on  March  1st,  1917,  in  the  little  Southern  town  of  Winchester, 
Tennessee.  Born  Frances  Rose — "Fanny"  to  her  family  and 
friends — -she  was  a  skinny,  homely,  sickly  youngster  and  con- 
tracted polio  at  the  tender  age  of  eighteen  months. 

Although  few,  if  any,  scars  of  the  affliction  still  remain,  her 
handicap  proved  embarrassing  to  Dinah  as  a  little  girl.  But 
her  mother,  a  wise,  strong-willed  woman,  gave  her  no  chance 
for  self-pity.  "Pedal  up!"  she'd  order  sternly  when  Dinah  had 
trouble  riding  her  tricycle.  In  those  years,  Dinah  didn't  realize 
that  her  mother  was  so  severe  only  to  prevent  her  from  using 
her  disability  as  a  psychological  "crutch."  She  has  ruefully  ad- 
mitted: "I  never  felt  that  I  completely  measured  up  to  what  my 
mother  was  or  what  she  wanted  me  to  be."  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Who  is  he  ?  What's  he  like  ?  Why  is  he  the  man 
Dinah  must  marry— or  else?  Don't  miss  this 
revealing  story  of  a  woman's  search  for  love! 
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It  was  a  wonderful,  wacky  world!  Every  day  was  sunny,  every  night  was 
moonstruck  for  Connie  Stevens  .  .  .  while  it  lasted.  Now  a  frightened, 
disconsolate  little  Cricket  sits  alone  by  her  hearth,  wondering  if — and 
why— that  big,  bright  Cinderella  bubble  has  blown  up  in  her  face  .  .  . 
wondering  about  the  dark  blue  world  around  her,  trying  desperately  to 
hold  together  what  she  fears  are  the  broken  fragments  of  her  life.  For 
Connie,  it  seems  tragically  like  the  harrowing,  (Continued, on  page  94) 
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ALennon  Sister  without  a  smile  is  a  little 
like  Liz  without  a  man — a  very  rare  sight, 
indeed!  But  there  they  were — all  three  singing 
sisters — and  not  a  tooth  showing.  And  frankly, 
I  couldn't  blame  them. 

They  were  on  tour  with  Lawrence  Welk 
and  company.  The  dressing  room  was  a  cement 
floor;  the  doors  were  rolling  metal  slabs;  the 
whole  setup  was  sort  of  Early  Quonset  Hut. 
It  was  freezing  outside — and  in. 

There  had  been  no  time  for  dinner  before 
the  show  and  there  would  be  no  place  for  it 
between  shows — unless  you  chose  between 
underdone  hot  dogs  or  overdone  hamburgers 
at  a  snack  stand.  So  the  girls  did  without  al- 
together. Janet  gnawed  at  cookies.  Peggy  made 
a  bag  of  potato  chips  disappear.  Kathy  avoided 
everything,  including  the  hot  chocolate  back- 
stage. 

As  she  peeled  off  her  knee-length  blue  socks 
and  plaid  skirt  and  began  to  dress  for  the 
show,  Kathy  said,  "I'm  the  one  wlm  really 
should  eat.  Keeping  my  weight  up  is  a  problem 
for  me — but  so  is  my  skin.  I  have  to  avoid 
chocolate,  candy,  all  kinds  of  sweets  and  fried 
foods,  because  it's  bad  for  my  face.  To  me, 
even  the  littlest  blemish  is  a  spotlight.  I'm 
very  self-conscious  about  it." 

Peggy- — who  already  had  on  the  long  white 
pantaloons  which  the  girls  wear  in  case  their 
skirts  fly  up- — nodded.  "On  tour,  my  skin  gets 
worse,"  she  said.  "Partly  it's  mental,  because 
I  hate  touring.  It's  lonely.  We're  away  from 
home.  And  it's  hard  work.  Besides,  the  food's 
different,  the  hours  are  different,  the  air's  dif- 
ferent. You  don't  eat  properly.  Don't  sleep 
properly." 

"I  have  still  another  problem,"  said  Janet, 
wriggling  into  a  crinoline  over  her  pantaloons. 
"I  break  out  when  I'm  excited.  Whenever  I 
have  to  do  a  solo,  my  chest  gets  a  rash." 

Kathy,  who  was  feeling  around  her  chin, 
sighed,  "I  can  always  tell  when  I'm  getting 
one  and  I'll  try  to  hide  it  by  sitting  like  this." 
She  cupped  her  hand  over  the  chin. 


Because  the  girls  are  in  the  public  eye,  some 
people  think  they've  "got  it  made."  That  they 
have  no  problems.  Yet — not  only  do  they  have 
problems  like  anybody  else — theirs  are  more 
magnified.  If  they  sprout  a  strawberry  on  their 
gorgeous  faces,  a  few  million  eyeballs  focus 
on  it  at  one  shot.  But  they've  learned  to  over- 
come their  difficulties — and  not  let  their  dif- 
ficulties overcome  them. 

Show  business  matures  one  in  a  fat  hurry. 
There  are  worries,  fears,  insecurities,  schedules, 
situations  and  etceteras.  Besides  skin  problems, 
weight  problems,  loneliness  and  homesickness, 
there's  the  flying.  The  girls  are  deathly  afraid 
of  flying.  They've  had  several  close  calls.  But, 
since  they're  forced  to  fly,  it  makes  for  great 
strength. 

"Once,  coming  into  San  Antonio,"  Janet 
shuddered  in  retrospect,  "the  pilot  announced 
rocky  flying  ahead.  We'd  just  finished  lunch 
and  had  to  pass  our  trays  back  over  our  heads. 
Kathy  got  so  sick  she  didn't  even  know  what 
was  happening.  The  tower  cleared  us  for  land- 
ing— but,  coming  in,  we  saw  another  plane 
unable  to  get  off  the  runway.  We  were  petri- 
fied. We  couldn't  gain  altitude,  and  we  some- 
how got  sandwiched  eight  feet  above  a  plane 
on  the  ground — and  just  thirty  feet  below  the 
one  trying  to  take  off.  Even  the  pilot  admitted 
it  was  the  closest  he  ever  came  to  .  .  .  well, 
anyway,  it  was  the  closest  he  ever  came." 

Janet,  in  a  masterpiece  of  understatement, 
added,  "It  wasn't  really  a  very  nice  day  for  any 
of  us." 

And  what's  their  recipe  for  fear?  They  hold 
hands.  They  sing  hymns  to  themselves.  They 
pray.  And  they  apply  some  Instant  Positive 
Thinking.  As  Peg  put  it:  "I  say  to  myself  when 
I'm  scared,  'Now  this  just  shows  lack  of  faith. 
Either  you  believe  or  you  don't.  If  you  do, 
there's  nothing  to  fear  because  everything's 
under  God's  will  and  He  doesn't  want  to  hurt 
any  of  His  children.'  " 

Their  dressing  room — the  size  of  a  walk-in 
closet — was  shared  by  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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FIRST  VICTIM: 
DR.  BEN  CASEY! 


)r.  Casey's  blood  pressure,  normally 
20  over  75,  has  shot  up  to  190  over 
00.  The  expression  on  his  face  is 
o  ominous  that  it  makes  his  usual 
cowl  look  like  a  sweet  smile. 

Dr.  Zorba  is  muttering  his  usual 
Ben  Casey,  Ben  Casey" — but  not 
or  the  usual  reason.  He's  muttering 
ecause  he  can  no  longer  speak 
learly,  and  his  "Ben  Casey,  Ben 
]asey,"  is  a  call  for  help. 

Across  town  at  Blair  General  Hos- 
ital,  Dr.  Kildare  (normal  blood 
iressure,  130  over  80;  present  blood 
•ressure,  he  won't  sit  still  for  meas- 
iring)  is  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  well,  we  can 
tardly  believe  our  ears! 

Dr.  Gillespie  is  ignoring  the  young 
ntern,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
an't  hear  him;  the  medical  chief  of 
Jlair  General  is  too  apoplectic  to 
lear  a  word.  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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While  the  doctors  look  for  a  cure, 
the  Beverly  Hillbillies  keep  thinking 
of  new  ways  to  keep  the  fever  high! 
Above:  Grannie  (Irene  Ryan),  Jed 
(Buddy  Ebsen),  Elly  May  with  Big 
Jethro  (Donna  Douglas,  Max  Baer  Jr.) . 


continued 

What's  bugging  Doctors  Kildare,  Casey,  Zorba  and 
Gillespie?  The  same  overpowering  seizure,  a  new, 
threatening  fever  for  which  they  have  no  cure:  The 
contagious  Beverly  Hillbillies  epidemic. 

As  scientists,  the  good  doctors  depend  on  charts, 
graphs  and  precise  measurements  for  their  diagnoses 
of  disorders,  and  as  scientists,  therefore,  they  were 
amazed  and  dismayed  when  they  examined  the  Na- 
tional Nielsen  Report — by  which  networks,  sponsors 
and  actors  judge  the  relative  popularity  of  TV  shows 
— and  found  that  something  called  "The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies" was  suddenly  the  most  popular  television  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  It  had  taken  only  five  brief 
weeks  for  the  fever  to  climb  to  the  Number  One  spot. 

And  then,  perhaps  even  as  you  and  I,  the  doctors 
held  a  top-level  medical  consultation  during  which 
they  asked  the  highly  unscientific  questions:  "What 
in  the  heck  are  the  Beverly  Hillbillies?  Why  is  the 
public  so  susceptible  to  this  epidemic?  What,  if  any- 
thing, can  we  do  about  it?"  (Placid  Perry  Como, 
whose  own  show  is  on  in  the  same  time  slot  oppo- 
site the  Hillbillies,  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
corridor  outside  the  consultation  room,  waiting  for 
the  diagnosis-prognosis.  After  all,  Casey  and  Kildare 
had  merely  slipped  in  the  ratings,  but  he  was  getting 
clobbered — by  both  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  and 
"The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show,"  which  follows  right  after 
it  in  the  second  half-hour.)    (Continued  on  page  100) 
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a  visit  home  brings  a  hundred  memories: 


With  boyhood  pals  Joey  Forman  and  Bernie  Rich,  Eddie  sought  out  his  early  roots  in  South  Philadelphia. 
He'd  had  such  dreams  here,  when  they  were  kids,  he  mused  ...  as  he  sat  in  front  of  his  old  apartment 
at  2524  South  5th  Street  (below).  He'd  been  so  poor  then,  in  material  things  .  .  .  but  as  Bernie's  father 
embraced  him  (right),  Eddie  remembered  how  rich  those  days  had  been — in  everything  that  really  counted! 


continued 

How  had  he  sinned?  .  .  .  Where  had  he  failed?  .  .  .  Whom  had  he  failed?  .  .  .  Eddie  Fisher 
agonized  for  many  months  in  silence  after  his  farewell  to  Liz.  He  ducked  reporters — even 
when  they  were  old  friends.  But  when  I  finally  saw  him  I  knew,  almost  from  the  minute  we 
sat  down  together,  that  he  was  ready  to  talk  at  last,  that  he  had  found  his  answers.  .  .  . 
My  interview  with  Eddie  was  in  New  York  City's  renowned  Winter  Garden,  where  he  was 
passing  a  new  milestone  in  his  lifework.  He  was  engaged  in  pure  and  unadulterated  singing. 
It  was  his  voice  which  had  made  Eddie  Fisher  a  great  star  of  radio,  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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II  V 


IF  A  MAN  GIVES  UP  HIS  IDENTITY,  HE'S  IN  AN  AWFUL  LOT  OF  TROUBLE 


m 


A 


the  old  faces... the  old  places: 
I  DON!  UNDERSTAND  WHAT'S  HAPPENED  TO  ME...  3 


continued 

television  and  records  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  career  when  girls  swirled 
and  swooned  every  time  Eddie  crooned. 

Then,  as  we  all  know,  came  his  mar- 
riage to  Liz  Taylor — and  the  almost  im- 
mediate nose-dive  of  his  popularity  as  a 
singer. 

Perhaps  the  scandal  attendant  upon 
his  abrupt  and  seemingly  cruel  divorce 
from  Debbie  Reynolds  was  the  biggest 
contributing  factor  to  his  loss  of  esteem 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  There's  no 
question  that  many  wrote  off  the  sweet, 
unaffected  young  man  they  had  thought 
he  was. 

But  more  significantly,  I  think,  Eddie 
just  seemed  to  have  lost  it — call  it  the 
voice,  call  it  the  melody,  call  it  the  tune, 
call    it    anything.     {Continued  on  page  78) 


Mr.  and   Mrs.   Bendroff  greeted   him 
with  a  warmth  years  couldn't  change. 


This  was  Forman's  Candy  Store — 


The  chocolate  cherry  sodas  at  Levy's — once  Eddie's  favorite  hangout — were  just  as  good  as  ever. 
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THE  CHANGE  IN  ME 


Good  old  fire  hydrant!  It  gave  Eddie  and  Bernie 
a  cooling  shower  on  many  a  hot  day  in  the  past! 


lere  Eddie  worked  as  a  soda  jerk.  Now,  he  and  Joey  could  only  clown  outside. 


Friendly  hellos— cutting  up  at  Ruby  Gold's  barbershop — the  playground  at  Thomas  Junior  High.  Could  Eddie  find  his  answers  here? 

Oh 


It  happened  so  close  to  the  spot  where  Ernie 
Kovacs  had  had  his  life  snuffed  out  ...  so 
close  to  the  same  Dead  Man's  Curve  that  you 
might  almost  think  Death  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  claim  Dick  Van  Dyke's  life,  too. 
And  yet  .  .  .  "Why  am  I  alive?"  Dick  kept  re- 
peating over  the  long-distance  phone.  "Why? 
That's  what  I  ask  myself  every  minute  of  the 
day.  I  should  be  dead.  I'll  never  know  how  I 
got  out  of  it  with  my  life  .  .  ."  Dick's  voice 
choked  and  faded  as  he  talked.  His  reaction 
to  that  intimately  close  brush  with  death  was 
so  taut  and  tense,  I  could  feel  it  over  the  hum- 
ming wires — even  3,000  miles  away,  in  New 

York.     "It   *WaS     a  [Continued  on   page    92) 


Why  was 

Dick  Van  Dyke  spared? 

We  urge  you  to  read  his  answer 

and  to  remember  it - 

it  could  mean  the  difference 

between  life  and  death  for 

someone  you  love! 
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The  tall-tall  man  with  a  body  like  a  giant  question-mark  and  a  face 
like  a  relief  map  of  Colorado  (all  peaks  and  crags  and  gullies)  folded  himself 
into  the  chair  opposite  me.  We  were  there  to  talk  about  ghosts,  and  even 
though  Raymond  Massey  may  be  Dr.  Gillespie — Dr.  Kildare's  doctor — he 
was  not  about  to  pooh-pooh  these  haunts  with  scientific  explanations. 
Raymond  Massey  has  lived  with  ghosts  for  too  long.  He  knows  they're  real. 

He  has  been  fighting  ghosts — his  own  and  other  people's,  including 
Richard  Chamberlain's — for  a  long  time.  Looking  back,  he  thinks  it 
probably  began  when,  like  many  young  men  during  World  War  I,  he  sailed 
off  to  Europe  to  "get  in  on  the  excitement,"  convinced  it  would  be  a 
"romantic  adventure"!  But,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery 
at  Ypres,  France,  he  soon  discovered  war  can  be  dull.  Digging  trenches 
is  not  adventurous.  Being  buried  in  dirt  churned  up  by  enemy  mortar 
fire  is  not  romantic — especially  when  it  happens  several  times  a  week. 

Then,  one  day  in  1916,  young  Massey  also  discovered  war  is  hell. 
A  German  shell  came  through  the  roof  of  his  shelter — killing  a  major, 
badly  wounding  another  officer,  and  "clobbering  three  of  us."  Massey  was 
wounded  in  the  hand  and  arm,  and  suffered  from  shell  shock.  For 
months,  he  lay  in  a  hospital  near  death,  before  recovering  completely. 

The  ghost  of  Massey  the  would-be  hero  never  recovered.  But  this  is  not 
the  one  that  haunted  him.  That  was  to  come  later.  Once  out  of  the 
hospital,  Ray  was  sent  to  Siberia  as  a  member  of  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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story  about  a  man  who  couldn't  be  bad-Raymond  Massey! 
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host    story  about  a  man  who  couldn't  be  bad-Raymond  Massey! 


continued 

the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  sup- 
porting the  White  Russians  against  the 
Bolsheviks,  after  the  Armistice.  "Every- 
one forgot  about  us,"  he  recalls.  "We 
were  rotting."  There  was  no  U.S.O.,  no 
Bob  Hope,  no  visiting  entertainers. 

The  commanding  general— having 
heard  that  Massey  had  put  on  a  skit 
on  the  boat  coming  over  ("I  liked  to 
show  off,"  Massey  admits) — called  in 
the  young  lieutenant  and  snapped,  "I 
want  you  to  put  on  a  show  for  the 
troops  in  two  weeks.  That's  an  order!" 
And,  two  weeks  later  to  the  day,  Ca- 
nadian, American,  English,  Japanese 
and  Czech  soldiers  packed  the  officers' 
ness  hall  to  see  the  minstrel  show 
Massey  had  assembled. 

"There  were  songs,  tap  dances  and 
skits.  Lots  of  corn,  and  all  pretty  raw. 
The  language  barrier  didn't  matter. 
Most  of  what  we  did  was  visual,  and 
dirty  jokes  are  the  same  in  any  lan- 
guage." Raw — crude — dirty:  It  didn't 
matter.  The  soldiers,  starved  for  enter- 
tainment, gorged  themselves  and  then 
yelled  for  more.  "The  bug  really  bit 
ne  then,"  Massey  confesses.  And.  this 
time,  he   never  really  recovered. 

But  his  father  also  saw  ghosts  on  the 
itage — most  unwelcome  ones!  "We 
were  very  Methodist  and  my  uncle  was 
a  bishop."  Ray  says.  His  father  was 
haunted  by  the  firm  belief  that  there 
was  something  irreligious  about  actors 
and  acting,  but  finally  gave  his  reluc- 
tant consent — so  long  as  Ray  "didn't 
rehearse  on  the  Sabbath." 

Massey's  romantic  ideas  about  show 
business  were  soon  shattered.  He  went 
to  England  and  applied  for  work  at 
twenty-eight  stage  doors,  and  twenty- 
eight  stage  doors  were  slammed  shut 
in  his  face.  Then  stage  door  twenty- 
nine  opened  for  him.  The  play  was 
Eugene  O'Neill's  "In  the  Zone,"  and 
Massey's  American  accent  made  him 
a  natural.  There  followed  ten  years  of 
steady  theatrical  employment  as  actor, 
director  and  manager.  All  the  ghosts 
seemed  laid  to  rest — particularly,  on 
that  night  in  1924  when  he  opened  in 
the  world  premiere  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  "Saint  Joan."  As  he  took  cur- 
tain call  after  curtain  call,  there  in  the 
audience — applauding  along  with  the 
others — was  his  father! 

It  was  playwright  Robert  Sherwood 
who  introduced  Ray  to  his  longest-lived 
ghost  when  he  brought  him  to  Broad- 
day  for  the  title  role  of  his  play,  "Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois."  As  one  writer  re- 
corded it,  "Raymond  Massey  took  the 
face  of  Lincoln  off  the  penny  and  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans." He  played  the  Lincoln  role  on 
Broadway  for  two  seasons,  starred  in 
the  national  tour  and  repeated  the  part 
in  the  film  version. 

From  then  on,  millions  of  people 
were  sure  that  Raymond  Massey  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  couldn't  order  a 
drink  in  a  bar  without  inviting  a  super- 
patriotic  admonition  that  "Lincoln 
wouldn't  do  that."  He  couldn't  walk 
down  the  street  without  someone  com- 
ing up  to  him  and  saying,  "Stay  away 
from  Ford's  Theater."  or  "Don't  sit  in 
a  box  tonight!" 
i-o  The   question   now   became:      What 


will  they  let  you  do,  after  the  public 
insists  you're  Abe  Lincoln?  Or,  as 
Massey  himself  said  some  years  back, 
"Once  you've  trod  the  boards  in  Lin- 
coln's shoes,  you  cannot  abdicate  so 
easily." 

Massey  could  joke  about  his  identi- 
fication with  Lincoln,  he  could  try  to 
walk  away  from  the  image  the  public 
had  of  him  as  Lincoln,  but  the  shadow 
of  Lincoln  stuck  close  to  his  heels. 
Oh,  he  worked  all  right,  but  the  ghost 
of  Honest  Abe  diminished  the  number 
— and  the  importance — of  the  roles  he 
was  called  upon  to  play. 

The  low  point  in  Massey's  career 
came  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 
"That's  when  there  were  more  dull 
patches  than  bright  spots,"  he  con- 
fesses. "Life  is  like  a  fever  chart,  and 
the  reading  on  mine  was  subnormal. 
Every  actor,  no  matter  how  old  he  is,  is 
convinced  that  his  present  job  will  be 
his  last  one.  But  I  was  sure  of  it.  My 
age  made  me  difficult  to  cast — it's  a 
myth  that  there  are  lots  of  juicy  roles 
for  older  men.  Besides,  they  had  to  pay 
me  more." 

But  the  fever  chart  was  rising  again 
— he  was  in  constant  demand  for  TV 
guest  shots — when  Norman  Felton,  ex- 
ecutive producer,  and  David  Victor, 
producer,  of  "Dr.  Kildare,"  contacted 
him  and  offered  him  the  role  of  Leonard 
Gillespie,  senior  staff  physician  of  Blair 
General  Hospital.  He  wasn't  sure  that 
he  should  accept:  He'd  have  to  make 
the  public  forget  Lionel  Barrymore, 
who  had  played  the  same  part  in  thir- 
teen "Kildare"  movies;  he'd  have  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  stereotyped 
role  of  the  gruff  old  doctor;  he'd  have 
to  cut  out  almost  all  other  work. 

But  the  factors  that  finally  made 
him  say  "yes"  were  his  realization  that 
"you  don't  get  many  chances  to  do  nice, 
intelligently  conceived  characters  at 
my  age"  and  his  delight  over  working 
with  Dick  Chamberlain  again:  "I'd 
done  a  Hitchcock  with  Dick  and  was 
very  impressed."  Impressed  by  Dick's 
ability  as  a  performer,  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  Dick  wasn't  a  method  actor. 
"Give  me  someone  I  can  play  scenes 
with!" 

After  accepting  the  part,  he  still  had 
a  problem.  "I  needed  some  basis  for 
the  character  I  was  to  play,"  Massey 
says,  "some  pattern  that  would  give 
Gillespie  constancy  and  continuity.  A 
model,  if  you  will.  So  I  looked  into  my 
own  life  and  discovered  one." 

His  model  was  a  woman,  Dr.  Sara 
Jordan  of  the  Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston, 
whom  he'd  consulted  when  he  suffered 
from   gall-bladder  trouble  in  the  '30s. 

"When  they  wheeled  me  into  that  x- 
ray  room  in  Boston,  I  was  scared.  There 
I  was,  upside  down  in  a  vague  red 
darkness,  wondering  if  they'd  catch  me 
if  I  jumped  up  and  bolted  down  the 
hall,  when  suddenly  this  beautifully- 
dressed  queen  wearing  big  rubber 
gloves  came  in  and  smiled  at  me.  A 
delicate,  gray-haired  queen  with  a  re- 
assuring smile.  That  was  Dr.  Jordan. 

"Yes,  Sara's  been  quite  an  inspira- 
tion to  me,  though  her  death  was  tragic. 
She  diagnosed  herself  too  late.  Can- 
cer. She  was  just  too  busy  taking  care 
of  and  healing  others." 


The  other  inspiration  in  Massey's 
life  is  his  wife  for  the  past  twenty-three 
years,  Dorothy  Ludington  Whitney 
Massey,  a  former  corporation  lawyer. 
(He  was  previously  married  to  Peggy 
Fremantle  and  to  English  actress 
Adrianne  Allen,  and  he  is  the  father 
of  two  sons  and  one  daughter.) 

"My  wife  knows  more  about  my 
business  than  I  do.  She's  the  smartest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  that  makes 
her  the  smartest  human  being  in  the 
world.  All  women  are  smarter  than 
men. 

"How  is  she  smart?  Well,  she  was 
smart  enough  to  ask  me  to  get  her 
some  chicken  at  a  cocktail  party — 
that's  when  we  first  met.  'Are  you  go- 
ing to  come  back?'  she  asked  me.  'Yes,' 
I  answered.  I  guess  the  fact  that  I  did 
bring  it  back  sort  of  helped  our  ro- 
mance." 

On  the  set,  Ray  does  some  haunting 
of  his  own — as  a  practical  joker. 

In  one  scene,  Dick  Chamberlain  was 
seen  in  a  showdown  confrontation  with 
veteran  actor  George  Voskovec.  As 
Massey  explains  it,  "I  had  just  done  a 
little  bit  of  Lincoln  in  MGM's  'How  the 
West  Was  Won'  and  had  come  over  to 
the  'Kildare'  set  while  Dick  and  George 
were  playing  their  big,  four-and-a-half 
minute  scene. 

"I  ducked  in  back  of  some  scenery 
and  then,  just  as  Dick  and  George  were 
going  at  it  hot  and  heavy,  I  entered  the 
back  of  the  lab  and  walked  slowly  to- 
wards them — or,  rather,  Abe  (I  had  on 
my  Lincoln  wig  and  full  makeup) 
walked  towards  them. 

"Voskovec  looked  up,  saw  me,  but 
didn't  bat  an  eye.  And  he  didn't  drop  a 
line.  But  Dick  thought  he'd  seen  a  ghost 
and  blew  higher  than  a  kite!" 

Jokes  or  no  jokes,  patience  or  no  pa- 
tience, smile  or  no  smile,  Massey  will 
continue  to  be  identified  with  the  parts 
he  plays.  That's  the  penalty  he  pays  for 
never  giving  a  bad  performance.  So 
long  as  Dr.  Gillespie  keeps  operating 
on  the  TV  screen,  people  will  be  com- 
ing up  to  Raymond  Massey  on  the  street 
and  begging  him,  "Doctor,  I  know  you 
can  help  me — even  if  those  other  doc- 
tors have  the  nerve  to  tell  me  nothing's 
wrong!" 

It's  long  been  said  that  the  surest 
best-seller  in  the  world  would  be  titled 
"Lincoln's  Doctor's  Dog,"  because  peo- 
ple worship  Lincoln,  idolize  doctors  and 
love  dogs.  Well,  Ray  has  played  both 
Lincoln  and  Dr.  Gillespie  and — since  he 
couldn't  be  bad  if  he  tried — he  could 
undoubtedly  play  a  dog  so  convincingly 
that  people  would  stop  on  the  street  to 
pat  his  head  and  give  him  a  biscuit! 

One  indication  of  what  could  happen 
has  already  taken  nlace  in  Hollywood. 
In  "Dr.  Kildare,"  Massey  keeps  a  pho- 
to of  his  wife  and  dog  on  his  desk.  And 
recently,  when  the  actor  was  taking  the 
dog  for  a  walk,  a  woman  ran  up,  knelt 
down  and  oohed,  "Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  . 
you're  Dr.  Gillespie's  dog!"  Then,  look- 
ing up  at  the  tall-tall  man  who  hovered 
over  them,  she  squealed,  "And  you  must 
be  Dr.  Gillespiel"  — Jae  Lyle 

"Dr.   Kildare"  is   seen   over   NBC-TV, 
Thurs..   from   8:30   to   9:30   p.m..   est. 


ESI  LOSES  LUCY! 


Lucy  subtracts  Desi  from  Desilu!  Here's  how  she  did  it— and  why! 


The  announcement  that  Desi  was  out  caught 
Hollywood  offguard.  There  hadn't  been  so 
much  as  a  whisper  of  warning,  and  most  peo- 
ple were  still  smacking  their  lips  over  what 
seemed  a  delicious  triangle — Lucy  Ball  with 
a  present  husband  and  a  past  husband  .  .  .  and 
both  of  them  often  present  at  the  same  time 
and  place:  The  rehearsals  for  her  TV  show! 
Then,  in  terse  newspaper  paragraphs,  they 
read  the  news: 

Desi  Arnaz  had  resigned  as  president  and 
director  of  Desilu  Productions,  Inc. 

Miss  Ball  was  elected  the  new  president  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Miss  Ball  announced  that  she  would  buy 
the  300,350  shares  of  stock  owned  by  Desi  at 
a  price  "considerably  in  excess  of  the  current 
market  value." 

Miss  Ball  would  thus  own  fifty-two  percent 
of  the  company's  stock.  She  was  now  officially 
the  big  boss. 

Thus  was  "finis"  written  to  the  corporation 
Lucy  and  Desi  had  formed  back  in  1954,  the 
corporation  which,  for  a  time,  comprised  the 
largest  TV  studio  in  the  world.  It  was  a  studio 
about  which  Desi,  in  happier  times,  once  said, 
"I'll  never  give  it  up.  It  is  like  a  baby  to  me." 
And,  in  truth,  for  several  years  nothing  ever 
went  out  of  the  organization  without  Desi  put- 
ting his  fine  Cuban  hand  to  it. 

Why  then  the  breakup?  Is  it  because  of 
Lucy's  marriage  to  Gary  Morton,  which  un- 
doubtedly upset  Desi's  Latin  pride?  Or  is  it 
because  Desi  himself  now  plans  marriage  to 
Edie  Mack  Hirsch,  wealthy  socialite-horse- 
woman? Or  was  it  the  dwindling  profits  of 
the  past  two  years,  when  Lucy  was  absent 
from  TV  and  Desi  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  a  show  that  could  fill  the  vacuum? 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  season,  Desi's 
nose,  it  is  said,  was  further  put  out  of  joint 


when  Lucy  made  a  triumphant  return  to  the 
studio  with  another  hit  show.  Certain  observers 
advanced  the  opinion  that  Desi  did  not  seem 
to  share  the  general  joy  of  Lucy's  new  success. 
Some  felt  his  pride  as  an  entertainer  was  hurt 
and  that  even  the  prospect  of  new  big  profits 
did  not  salve  his  wounds. 

Another  theory — perhaps  only  an  educated 
guess — holds  that,  in  the  course  of  recent 
years,  Desi's  interests  have  swerved  radically 
away  from  show  business.  His  almost  daily  ap- 
pearance at  the  race  tracks  or  the  casinos  of 
Las  Vegas  had  been  noted.  It  was  also  whis- 
pered that  Desi  was  drinking  more  than  he 
should.  The  problems  and  pressures  of  run- 
ning a  major  multi-million-dollar  operation 
seemed  to  weigh  heavily  on  him.  He  seldom 
smiled. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  since  his  exit  as 
president  of  Desilu,  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able change  in  Desi's  manner.  He  seems  more 
like  the  old  Desi,  full  of  "joie  de  vivre,"  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  a  joke  on  his  lips.  A  load 
seems  to  have  dropped  from  his  shoulders. 
And  Lucy,  even  with  her  new  responsibilities, 
also  seems  more  carefree. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  these 
changes.  As  early  as  two  years  ago,  when  the 
air  was  thick  with  news  of  their  looming  di- 
vorce, one  fact  went  largely  unnoticed.  The 
Desilu  empire  had  slipped  badly  since  "I  Love 
Lucy"  closed  shop.  By  the  end  of  another  year, 
Desi  had  quarreled  wtih  Martin  Leeds,  an  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  and  a  bulwark  of  the 
studio,  and  had  bought  him  out.  Two  new 
shows,  trotted  out  with  much  fanfare — "Guest- 
ward  Ho"  and  "Harrigan  and  Son" — had  sunk 
like  rocks  in  the  sea.  The  sound  stages  that 
had  boasted  thirteen  solid  hits — like  "The 
Texan"  and  "The  Ann  Sothern  Show" — were 
darkened  and  only  "The  (Continued  on  page  102) 


What  will  the  new  split  with  Desi 
mean  to  Gary  Morton?  Lucy's  an- 
swer to  that  one  shows  just  how  well 
the  redhead  has  learned  her  lesson! 
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Ive  got  it... whatever  it  is," 

George  Maharis  said 
through  clenched  teeth. 

"Even  the  doctors 

don't  know  right  now, 

bnt  they're  trying  to  find  out. 

But,  believe  me, 

I'm  not  faking . . . 

Tm  really  sick. 

Who  the  hell  knows . . . 


•  99 


I  may  even  die. 


(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Honeymooning  is  a  state  of  mind — 
and  heart.  Just  ask  Sue  Ann  Langdon, 
who  kept  two  honeymoons  going  at 
the  same  time  when  she  was  Jackie 
Gleason's  wife  in  his  "Honeymooners" 
skits  on  CBS -TV — and  the  brand-new 
real-life    wife    of    a    handsome    actor- 
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Avoid  the  June  rush-start  your  honeymoon  now!  Sue  Ann  Langdon  shows  you  how 


Sue  Ann  gets  into  that  bridal  mood 
with  a  perfumed  bubble  bath,  then  slips 
into  a  white  negligee  that's  guaranteed 
to  tickle  him  pink!  Next  comes  a  thor- 
ough face  cleansing.  Tip:  Scoop  the 
cream  out  with  the  back  of  your  hand 
to  avoid  getting  it  under  your  nails. 


The  bridal  look — and  this  year's  big 
beauty  news,  too — is  pink  and  white. 
Sue  Ann  starts  with  a  rosy  foundation, 
then  just  a  blush  of  rouge.  The  finish- 
ing touch  and  the  finished  look  come 
from  the  lightest  dusting  of  powder 
that    she    applies    with    a    fluffy    puff. 


The  mouth  that  whispers  "I  love  you" 
should  be  perfect.  Sue  Ann  believes  a 
lipstick  brush  is  a  must  for  that — 
rest  a  finger  on  your  chin  for  a  steady 
hand.  Sue  Ann  uses  true  red  to  outline 
a  curvy  bow,  then  fills  in  with  lighter 
color.   For  a  luscious   finish,  lipgloss. 
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writer.  Now  she's  off  to  the  movies 
for  "Honeymoonshine" !  How  does  she 
do  it?  "It's  easy,"  says  Sue  Ann. 
"Just  act  like  a  bride."  Another  tip: 
Think  like  one.  Take  a  long  look  at 
your  man  and  remember  all  the  good 
reasons  that  first  made  vou  love  him! 


■■■'■■■< 


to  look  like  a  bride— and  feel  like  one— in  a  beauty  story  that  may  change  your  life! 


To  put  love-light  in  her  eyes — and 
his — Sue  Ann  draws  an  eyeline  along 
the  base  of  her  lashes.  Next,  she  dark- 
ens her  lashes  with  black  mascara. 
Says  Sue  Ann :  "I  think  blondes  should 
always  have  dark  eyes."  She  uses  brown 
pencil  to  give  brows  a  graceful  arch. 


Sue  Ann  keeps  her  head — and  beauti- 
fully. She  brushes  vigorously  before 
combing,  uses  the  brush  again  to  coax 
the  last  wave  in  place.  Next  step:  A 
light  mist  of  hair  spray.  Her  hair 
is  baby  fine,  so  she  uses  milk  ("Yes. 
milk!"  I    as   a    rinse   for    extra    body. 


Final  (and  vital)  touch — perfume  and 
plenty  of  it,  behind  her  knees,  on  her 
wrists,  under  her  nose.  '"I  like  to 
smell  it,  too."  she  smiles.  Now  all 
that's  left  to  do  is  turn  the  music  on 
and  the  lights  down.  Then  the  stage  is 
set  for  a  life-long  happy  honeymoon. 

Negligee  by  Odette  Barsa 
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WHY  BOB 


HAS  TO  LEAVE 


IS  WIFE  AGAIN  and  again  and  am 


"Home  is  a  nice  place  to  visit — but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there!" 

That's  what  Bob  Hope  said  jokingly  on  one  of  his  recent  TV  shows.  But,  even 
though  the  line  was  delivered  strictly  as  a  gag,  a  few  in  the  audience  couldn't 
help  wondering  whether  there  wasn't  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

After  all — isn't  Bob  Hope  always  leaving  home?  In  the  past  six  months  alone, 
he's  spent  days  or  weeks  in  Seattle,  Las  Vegas,  Banff,  New  York,  Korea,  Thai- 
land and  Viet  Nam— and  months  in  merrie  olde  England.  His  brother  told  me, 
"Every  time  Bob  comes  home,  he  has  to  be  introduced  to  his  family." 

I  talked  to  Bob  himself,  plus  many  of  the  people  around  him — including  his 
wife,  who  turned  out  to  know  him  quite  well — in  order  to  learn  just  why  Bob 
keeps  leaving  home  so  often  that  he  makes  a  Fuller  Brush  Man  look  like  Alice- 
Sit-by-the-Fire. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that: 

(1)  Bob  has  been  leaving  home  regularly  since  he  was  old  enough  to  walk. 

(2)  There's  something  about  Bob's  trips  that  the  public  completely  misunder- 
stands. 

(3)  In  a  way,  Bob's  wife  is  glad  that  he  can  take  these  trips! 

I  started  by  talking  to  George  Hope,  Bob's  younger  brother,  who  now  works 
for  him.  "It's  in  his  blood  to  travel,"  George  told  me.  "When  we  were  kids  in 
Cleveland,  Bob  thought  nothing  of  hopping  on  a  freight  train  and  taking  off. 
Our  mother  was  always  looking  for  him.  But  when  he  got  hungry,  he  came  home 
.  .  .  and  fast! 

"We  were  always  a  close-knit  family,  though,  just  as  Bob  and  his  own  family 
are  today."  He  grinned.  "Of  course,  he  didn't  know  he  had  four  children  until 
his  son  Tony  graduated  from  Georgetown  last  summer  and  Bob  was  invited 
there  to  accept  a  degree.  He  took  one  look  at  Tony  and  said,  'You're  my  son? 
With    an   education,   yet?' " 

Then  George  added,  "Seriously,  Bob  keeps  on  the  go  even  when  he's  at  home. 
He  hates  to  sit  still.  He'll  shoot  billiards,  play  golf,  take  a  walk,  work  on  a  book, 
go  fishing,  go  swimming,  do  a  benefit.  He's  always  'on'  (Continued  on  page    86) 

In  a  rare  and  exclusive  series  of  interviews, 
we  get  Bob's  side  of  it— and  Dolores's,  too! 
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HIS  WIFE  AGAIN  and  again  and  a  J 


"Home  is  a  Dice  place  to  visit-but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there!" 

That's  what  Bob  Hope  said  jokingly  on  one  of  his  recent  TV  shows  But  even 
though  the  line  was  delivered  strictly  as  a  gag,  a  few  in  the  audience  couldnl 
help  wondering  whether  there  wasn't  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

After  all-iWt  Bob  Hope  always  leaving  home?  In  the  past  six  months  alone, 
he's  spent  days  or  weeks  in  Seattle,  Las  Vegas,  Banff,  New  York,  Korea,  Thai- 
land  and  Viet  Nam— and  months  in  merrie  olde  England.  His  brother  told  me, 
"Every  time  Bob  comes  home,  he  has  to  be  introduced  to  his  family." 

I  talked  to  Bob  himself,  plus  many  of  the  people  around  him— including  his 
wife,  who  turned  out  to  know  him  quite  well— in  order  to  learn  just  why  Bob 
keeps  leaving  home  so  often  that  he  makes  a  Fuller  Brush  Man  look  like  Alice- 
Sit-by-the-Fire. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that: 

(1)  Bob  has  been  leaving  home  regularly  since  he  was  old  enough  to  walk. 

(2)  There's  something  about  Bob's  trips  that  the  public  completely  misunder- 
stands. 

(3)  In  a  way,  Bob's  wife  is  glad  that  he  can  take  these  trips! 

I  started  by  talking  to  George  Hope,  Bob's  younger  brother,  who  now  works 
for  him.  "It's  in  his  blood  to  travel,"  George  told  me.  "When  we  were  kids  in 
Cleveland,  Bob  thought  nothing  of  hopping  on  a  freight  train  and  taking  off. 
Our  mother  was  always  looking  for  him.  But  when  he  got  hungry,  he  came  home 
.  .   .  and  fast! 

"We  were  always  a  close-knit  family,  though,  just  as  Bob  and  his  own  family 
are  today."  He  grinned.  "Of  course,  he  didn't  know  he  had  four  children  until 
his  son  Tony  graduated  from  Georgetown  last  summer  and  Bob  was  invited 
there  to  accept  a  degree.  He  took  one  look  at  Tony  and  said,  'You're  my  son? 
With   an  education,   yet?' " 

Then  George  added,  "Seriously,  Bob  keeps  on  the  go  even  when  he's  at  home. 
He  hates  to  sit  still.  He'll  shoot  billiards,  play  golf,  take  a  walk,  work  on  a  book, 
go  fishing,  go  swimming,  do  a  benefit  He's  always  'on'  (Continued  on  page   86) 

In  a  rare  and  exclusive  series  of  interviews, 
we  get  Bob's  side  of  it -and  Dolores's,  too! 
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How  much  should  Faye  Koda  (Chase  Crosley) 
reveal  to  Lisha  (Patty  McCormack)  about  her 
birth?  Did  she  wait  too  long  to  tell  the  truth? 


A  doctor  looks  at  TVs  daytime  dramas  and  tells  you  what  you  can 
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Tmo  tragic  questions  have  haunted  Jerry  and  Tracer 
Malone  (William  Prince  and  Augusta  Dabney):  Did 
she  fail  him  — as  a  wife— by  giving  birth  to  a  baby- 
like  Jonathan?  Was  he  right  — as  doctor  or  husband  — 
in  concealing  the  child's  true  condition  from  her? 


) 


\ 


by  ARTHUR  HENLEY  with  Dr.  ROBERT  L.WOLK 

To  most  people,  the  birth  of  a  baby  is  a  "blessed  event."  Unfortunately,  this  happy  phrase  doesn't 
always  apply.  Children  are  sometimes  born  imperfect  .  .  .  illegitimate  ...  or  simply  unwanted! 
In  such  cases,  are  they  more  likely  to  weaken  or  strengthen  a  marriage?  Are  they — and  their 
parents — foredoomed  to  unhappiness?  Let's  take  a  revealing  look  at  the  popular  NBC-TV  daytime 
drama,  "Young  Doctor  Malone."  By  considering  Jerry  and  Tracey  Malone  and  their  family  as 
real  people — with  real  problems — Dr.  Wolk  and  I  may  find  some  surprising  answers  to  these 
questions  which  can  help  viewers  in  their  own  lives!  As  usual,  my  remarks  (Continued  on  page  84 j 


learn  about  yourself  from  them.  This  month- Young  Doctor  Malone" 


They  had  known  love  before -both  Andy  Prine  and 
Lynn  Loring.  But  never  like  this  . . .  Never  before 
the  sea-salted  kiss  that  tasted  like  drowning . . . 
Never  before  the  foaming  waves  that  washed  away 
all  thoughts  of  tomorrow.  And  never  again -they 
both  knew  that.  Whatever  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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Whatever  happened,  Andy  Prine  and  Lynn  Loring  would  know  that,  at  this  moment, 


happened,  they  both  knew  there  would  never  again 
be  a  moment  of  love  quite  like  this. 

It  was  a  brief  moment.  Soon  each  would  be  re- 
membering the  past  pain  of  other  loves  .  .  .  and 
forgetting  that — whatever  the  pain — if  you  run  away 
from  love,  you  may  lose  even  the  hope  of  it. 

Andy  Prine  had  met  Lynn  Loring  several  months 
before  at  a  Hollywood  party.  He  hadn't  even  wanted 
to  go,  but  his  agent  convinced  him  some  important 
people  would  be  there.   So,  dutifully,  Andy  went. 


But  he  never  got  past  the  entrance.  Lynn  was 
standing  in  the  hallway. 

They  spent  the  evening  right  there,  talking  about 
their  work.  When  the  party  was  over,  Andy  said, 
"Why  don't  we  talk  about  this  some  more  over  lunch 
.  .  .  someday?"  That  was  on  a  Friday. 

On  Monday,  he  called. 

And  all  this  time  Lynn  thought:  He's  very  nice,  but 
he's  only  interested  in  business.  So,  when  he  called, 
she  told  him  she  had  to  work,  but  they  could  have 
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they  held  love  in  their  arms  ...  at  this  moment,  they  tasted  life's  sweetest  promise 


lunch  at  her  studio,  if  he  wanted.  Then  she  forgot 
about  it.  Forgot  even  to  leave  a  pass  for  him  to  get 
into  the  studio.  That  was  the  first  time  she  saw  him 
angry.  But  he  calmed  down  and  they  had  lunch  and 
he  said,  "Where  do  you  want  to  go  for  dinner  to- 
night?" She  answered,  "I  don't  care.  You  decide." 
And  just  like  that,  without  any  real  spoken  agree- 
ment, their  romance  began. 

But   .   .   . 

"We're  both  playing  it  cool,"  Andy  kept  insisting. 


"We  don't  want  to  get  entangled,"  he  explained. 

"There's  no  reason  for  us  to  get  deeply  involved," 
Lynn  insisted,  just  as  strongly.  "That's  the  impor- 
tant thing." 

And,  underneath  every  word,  both  seemed  to  say: 
But  we  are  involved  .  .  .  and  we're  afraid  of  it. 

Andy  Prine  and  Lynn  Loring  have  good  reason  to 
be  afraid.  He's  already  scarred  by  a  marriage  of  six 
weeks'  duration,  and  she's  had  a  broken  engagement. 
Andy's  parents  were  both  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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"Proportioned  ? 
How?" 


Proportioned  in  width  and  depth  as  well  as  length. 

Yes,  now  Kotex  napkins  come  in  4  proportioned  sizes 
so  you  can  select  the  one  that  meets  your  special  needs. 

Each  has  the  new  moisture-proof  shield. 

That's  why  nothing  protects  quite  like  Kotex. 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin  protects  you  best? 


REGULAR  JUNIOR  SLENDERLINE  SUPER 

Medium  width,         Regular  length  and      Narrowest,  deepest,      Regular  length, 

depth  and  length       depth— less  width      shorter  than  Regular       deeper,  wider 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 


Now  more  than  ever,  Kotex  is  confidence. 


DINAH    SHORE 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

Looking  at  Dinah  today,  her  new 
husband  might  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that,  during  her  growing  years,  Dinah 
was  often  overshadowed  by  her  older, 
brilliant  sister  Bessie.  Or,  that,  on  reach- 
ing dating  age,  her  lack  of  prettiness 
was  a  problem  to  Dinah.  "The  boys  I 
liked  didn't  even  seem  to  notice  me," 
she  once  remarked.  "Only  the  ones  I 
didn't  care  for  seemed  to  want  to  date 
me." 

Dinah's  father,  a  Russian  immigrant 
and  rabbi's  grandson,  ran  a  small  de- 
partment store  which  prospered  despite 
occasional  bursts  of  anti-Semitism 
leveled  at  the  family.  Unlike  his  much 
younger  wife,  he  believed  in  saving  for 
the  future.  As  Dinah  has  expressed  it. 
"Mother  wanted  us  to  have  everything 
right  now.  Daddy  wanted  us  to  have  it 
— but  later." 

She  was  always  torn  between  her 
desires  to  please  both  parents — her 
serious-minded  dad  who  wanted  her  to 
study  hard,  and  her  ambitious  mom 
who  favored  a  singing  career.  What- 
ever their  differences,  her  mom  nearly 
always  won  out.  In  fact,  when  she  died 
of  a  heart  attack  in  her  early  forties, 
her  doctor  is  said  to  have  commented. 
"She  lived  like  a  man  and  died  like 
one." 

Analysis:  Dinah's  childhood  experi- 
ences and  emotional  conflicts  were 
bound  to  affect,  not  only  her  future 
career   but  also   her  personal  life — es- 


pecially her  attitude  toward  love,  mar- 
riage and  men  in  general. 

Her  new  husband  must  understand 
that  three  things  over  which  Dinah  had 
no  control  must  have  made  her  feel 
"different"  from  other  girls:  She  was 
afflicted  by  polio,  her  family  was  Jew- 
ish, and  she  wasn't  especially  pretty. 
As  a  result,  she  may  have  felt  a  deep 
need  to  prove  herself  to  both  herself 
and  her  family,  as  well  as  to  the  world 
at  large.  Luckily,  she  had  the  talent 
and.  courage  to  do  so. 

Very  likely,  she  got  her  strength  from 
her  mother,  ivho  dominated  their  home. 

Dinah's  circumstances  made  it  easier 
for  her  to  try  to  conform  than  to  rebel. 
If  she  conformed,  she  would  be  liked 
and  accepted.  This  is  what  helped  her 
gain  acceptance  as  an  entertainer — by 
pleasing  her  public,  fust  as  she  pleased 
her  folks. 

Many  times,  money  and  success  be- 
come equivalent  to  love  and  approval 
in  a  person's  mind.  Such  feelings,  to- 
gether with  the  personalities  of  her 
mother  and  father,  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  sort  of  man  a  girl  chooses  to  marry. 

Love  at  first  sight 

"Fanny"  became  Dinah — temporarily 
— when,  as  a  sophomore  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  she  sang  "Dinah"  as*  her 
theme  song  on  a  local  radio  program, 
and  her  school  chums  began  using  it 
as  a  nickname.  Years  later,  when  disc- 
jockey Martin  Block  called  her  "that 
Dinah  girl,"  she  adopted  the  name 
permanently   and  legally. 

But    after    she    obtained    her    degree 


Vote  Today-A  Gift  Is  Waiting  For  You! 

We'll  put  your  name  on  one  of  400  prizes — and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail  this  ballot.  This  month  the  prize — 
for  the  first  400  ballots  we  receive — is  "Princess  Margaret," 
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in  sociology,  the  lure  of  the  entertain- 
ment world  became  irresistible  and,  de- 
spite her  dad's  objections,  Dinah  re- 
visited New  York,  determined  to  find 
success  as  a  singer. 

Little  by  little,  she  began  to  "go 
places."  She  sang  with  Leo  Reisman's 
band,  with  Xavier  Cugat  and  then — 
her  big  break — on  Eddie  Cantor's  NBC 
Radio  show.  After  that  came  Hollywood 
and  motion  pictures,  but  here  she  was 
no  rousing  success.  Neither  very  pretty 
nor  sexy,  nor  even  a  very  good  actress, 
she  could  only  be  herself — and.  at  that 
time,  it  wasn't  enough  for  the  movies. 
But  it  was  enough  for  a  handsome 
young  movie  star  named  George  Mont- 
gomery. 

Of  Russian  extraction  like  her  father, 
George  grew  up  as  a  cowboy  in  Mon- 
tana, where  he  was  the  youngest  of 
fifteen  children.  He  worked  his  way  up 
from  stunt  man  to  leading  man  in 
Western  films  and,  the  first  time  Dinah 
saw  him  in  a  movie,  she  just  flipped. 
"That's  the  man  I'm  going  to  marry!'" 
she  bragged  to  her  friends. 

Fate  stepped  in  and  made  their  meet- 
ing possible.  It  was  1943.  We  were  at 
war.  Dinah  was  pouring  coffee  for  the 
servicemen  at  the  Stage  Door  Canteen 
in  Hollywood  and  among  them  was — 
you    guessed    it — George    Montgomery. 

For  both,  it  was  love  at  first  sight. 
It's  important  for  Dinah's  new  husband 
to  know  that.  This  handsome  movie  star, 
who'd  been  romantically  linked  with 
such  glamorous  leading  ladies  as  Hedy 
Lamarr.  Linda  Darnell.  Ginger  Rogers. 
Lana  Turner  and  Marlene  Dietrich, 
dropped   them    all   for   Dinah. 

"What  attracted  me  to  Dinah  was  the 
same  quality  I  saw  in  my  mother," 
George  has  said.  "She  was  so  generous." 

As  for  Dinah,  she's  candidly  admitted. 
"My  career  was  progressing,  but  Dinah 
as  a  person  wasn't.  Because,  above  all. 
I  also  wanted  and  needed  love.  Every- 
thing else  seemed  pretty  second-rate. 
And  I  knew  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
George.  I  would  have  been  finished  in 
two  years." 

Analysis:  How  much  more  glamor- 
ous "Dinah"  must  have  seemed  to 
Fiances  Shore  than  fust  plain  "Fanny" ! 
Aside  from  its  marquee  value,  this  new 
name  probably  gave  Dinah  an  emotion- 
al boost  and  helped  her  to  feel  accepted. 
(Will  her  new  married  name  do  the 
same?  ) 

In  her  early  years  Dinah  may  have 
wanted  so  much  to  be  told  what  to  do 
by  a  strong,  dynamic  father  that  she 
willingly  put  off  chasing  after  a  show- 
business  career  until  after  she  finished 
college.  It's  quite  a  tribute  to  Dinah  that 
she  managed  to  do  this,  and  quite  a 
tribute  to  her  intelligence,  as  well.  But 
the  drive  in  her  to  "make  good"  in  the 
entertainment  world  undoubtedly  was 
stronger  than  her  desire  to  continue  to 
please  her  father. 

Her  attraction  to  George  Montgomery 

seems  to   be   based  on  several  factors. 

For  one  thing,   George  ivas  handsome 

and  glamorous  .  .  .  he  was  a  virile  man 

— formerly  a  cowboy  and  a  stunt  man       T 

.  .   .   in   all   these   ways,   he   was   able       y 

to  make  Dinah  feel  important  as  a  ivom-       s 

an.  At  this  stage  of  her  life  and  career, 

she  needed  all  the  self-assurance  and 
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love  she  could  get,  just  to  keep  going. 

But  just  as  George  seemed  "made 
to  order"  for  Dinah,  so  did  she  seem 
just  right  for  George.  For  he  may  not 
have  been  as  self-sufficient  as  his  repu- 
tation made  him  out  to  be.  He  liked 
Dinah's  warm,  generous  qualities. 

In  time,  however,  the  success  of  both 
Dinah  and  George  was  almost  certain 
to  affect  their  relationship  as  each  one's 
need  for  the  other  changed  and  this 
"need"  became  confused  with  their  love. 

The  "perfect"  marriage 

On  December  5th,  1943,  Dinah  Shore 
became  Mrs.  George  Montgomery.  And 
not  long  afterward,  Dinah's  popularity 
began  to  zoom  to  new  heights.  Then  TV 
came  along    and  she  became  a  top  star. 

And  here's  something  else  her  new 
husband  should  know:  "Much  of 
Dinah's  success  must  be  credited  to  her 
marriage  with  George,"  commented  a 
close  friend.  "He  has  made  her  so  se- 
cure at  home  that  she  can  tackle  her 
career  without  any  worries." 

Acknowledging  their  differences, 
George  has  said,  "I  was  a  rancher  from 
Montana.  Dinah  was  a  Southern  girl, 
trained  to  walk  on  velvet.  For  my  sake, 
she  learned  to  walk  on  grass." 

Like  Dinah's  father,  George  was  care- 
ful about  money  matters.  Dinah,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  more  generous  spend- 
ing habits.  "I've  always  been  a  'today' 
sort  of  person,"  she  once  wrote.  "Yester- 
day never  happened  and  tomorrow 
never  will." 

Sometimes  this  caused  their  "per- 
fect" marriage — as  the  columnists 
called  it — to  strain  at  the  seams.  One 
time,  for  instance,  George  refused  to 
buy  a  washing  machine  because:  "If 
my  mother  could  do  the  laundry  by 
hand,  so  can  you." 

Nevertheless,  Dinah — beloved  by  her 
fans  for  her  magnificent  wardrobe — 
insisted  on  having  a  walk-in  closet 
larger  than  the  average  room  and  filled 
to  bursting  with  dozens  of  evening 
gowns,  robes,  shoes,  blouses,  suits, 
sweaters,  skirts,  belts  and  handbags. 

Dinah  and  George  shared  many  in- 
terests— tennis,  checkers,  even  cooking 
— but  most  especially  their  children: 
Melissa  Ann,  affectionately  known  as 
"Missy,"  who's  now  fourteen — and  John 
David,  nicknamed  "Jody." 

Analysis:  Dinah's  career  began  to 
skyrocket  after  she  married  George.  As 
her  friend  suggested,  she  undoubtedly 
required  the  assurance  and  feelings  of 
adequacy  that  a  good-looking,  success- 
ful husband  gave  her. 

But,  as  her  new  husband  should  rec- 
ognize, they  were  competitors  as  well 
as  partners.  Soon  their  personality  and 
career  differences  began  to  affect  their 
marriage.  Like  her  mother,  Dinah  be- 
came the  dominant  one  while  George 
turned  in  early.  His  reluctance  to  buy 
a  washing  machine  was  most  likely 
motivated  by  his  need  to  assert  himself, 
for  money  was   certainly   no   object. 

They  shared  interests,  yes,  but  these 

are    not   very   personal    interests.    The 

v       children,  however,  are  something  else. 

„       George  seems  to  have  all  but_  insisted 

on  being  a  man.  Dinah  used  clothes  to 

enhance  her  own  feelings  of  femininity. 
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They  appear  to  have  been  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  maintain  their  own  identi- 
ties in  spite  of  their  affection  for  one 
another.  This  was  their  conflict. 

The  "other"  woman 

"I  am  surrounded  by  love,"  Dinah 
used  to  say  over  and  over — but  sudden- 
ly love  flew  out  the  window  after  eight- 
een wonderful  years! 

Dinah  sued  George  for  divorce  on 
grounds  of  mental  cruelty.  No  reasons 
were  given,  no  court  battles  made  the 
headlines.  But  while  some  of  their 
friends  began  to  say  that  they  "could 
see  it  coming,"  many  placed  the  blame 
squarely  on  the  glamorous  shoulders 
of  Israeli  actress  Ziva  Rodann.  She'd 
been  George's  co-star  in  a  movie — ap- 
proved for  the  part  by  Dinah  herself! 
— and  she  and  George  were  seen  in 
each  other's  company  abroad. 

But  Ziva  replied  to  criticism  by  say- 
ing that,  whenever  they  were  together, 
"George  was  always  talking  about 
Dinah."  She  did,  however,  confess  to 
reporters,  "I  had  the  feeling  that  the 
Montgomerys  really  'reached'  each 
other  only  when  they  were  talking 
about  their  respective  careers.  If  you 
look  for  reasons  behind  their  troubles, 
I  think  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  George  is  much  more  capable 
than  people  give  him  credit  for." 

Perhaps  it  wasn't  a  sudden  thing, 
after  all.  George  had  been  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  press  as  Dinah's 
"escort"  when  he  accompanied  her  to 
this  or  that  event.  And  often,  Dinah  had 
gone  out  of  her  way  to  insist  on  being 
called  Mrs.  Montgomery,  not  Miss 
Shore — but  this  kind  of  protectiveness 
could  also  cause  a  man  to  be  resentful 
of  his  wife,  as  one  of  their  mutual 
friends    suggested. 

While  Dinah's  star  shone  brighter 
and  brighter,  George  turned  toward  he- 
man  roles  and  now  he  seemed  to  be 
showing  interest  in  "he-man  type"  girls 
— not  the  winsome,  wholesome  type 
he'd  married.  Dinah,  meanwhile,  was 
beating  out  even  the  male  stars  in  the 
popularity  polls.  Perhaps  George  felt 
this  when  he  once  remarked  about 
Dinah's  ability  at  tennis:  "She  plays 
like  a  man." 

Dinah,  the  aggressive  one,  and 
George,  the  quiet  one.  After  eighteen 
years,  the  idyllic  fate  that  had  brought 
them  together  now  split  them  apart.  Or 
had  they  simply  grown  apart?  Or  was 
it  the  "other"  woman  that  caused  the 
break?  Or  was  it  ever  really  that 
idyllic,  after  all? 

Analysis:  Dinah's  next  husband 
should  understand  that  this  break  was 
not  sudden.  In  a  way,  it  had  been 
growing  for  all  of  the  eighteen  years. 
It  became  almost  inevitable  as  Dinah's 
fame  soared  to  greater  heights — while 
George  kept  more  or  less  to  the  side- 
lines. Dinah,  the  sophisticate,  and 
George,  the  outdoor  man,  began  slowly 
but  surely  to  have  less  and  less  in 
common. 

The  more  that  Dinah  strove  to  at- 
tain acceptance — in  terms  of  her  public 
following  and  income — the  less  certain 
George  must  have  felt  of  being  "the 
man  of  the  house."  Perhaps  this  is  why 


he  might  need  someone  like  Ziva  Ro- 
dann— to  reassure  himself  of  his  man- 
liness. 

He  seems  to  point  up  this  need  in 
his  remark  about  Dinah  playing  tennis 
"like  a  man."  In  being  referred  to  as 
Dinah's  "escort,"  and  often  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  his  wife  being  known 
as  "Mrs.  Montgomery,"  it  would  seem 
that  his  own  sense  of  identity  was  be- 
ing submerged  in  favor  of  Dinah's. 

As  much  as  Dinah  craved  a  loving 
and  adoring  husband,  her  own  drive  for 
success  and  popularity  may  have  been 
so  great  that  it  blinded  her  to  the  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  of  those  very 
things  she  thought  she  wanted  most  of 
all — husband,  home  and  family.  Per- 
haps she  is  a  true  artist,  in  that  she 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice:  Choosing 
her  work  and  career  over  all  else. 

This  urgent  drive  is  no  doubt  neces- 
sary in  the  up-and-down  world  of  show 
business — but  it  nearly  always  makes 
marriage  take  second  place.  Only  a 
very  special  kind  of  man  could  help 
Dinah  have  it  both  ways. 

The  next  "Mr.  Shore" 

Dinah  has  said,  "Always  it  seemed, 
if  I  liked  somebody  a  lot,  he  didn't  like 
me.  Or,  if  he  liked  me  for  a  while,  he'd 
soon  drop  me.  Eventually,  I  found  out 
the  end  of  a  romance  isn't  the  end  of 
the  world.  Either  the  one  I  wanted 
would  come  back,  or  I'd  meet  some- 
body else  I  liked  better." 

Currently,  she  has  been  rumored 
"engaged"  to  Maurice  Smith,  a  Palm 
Springs  builder  and  Dinah's  favorite 
tennis  partner.  "I  don't  deny  I  like  him 
better  than  anyone  else,"  Dinah  told  a 
columnist,  "and  he  is  the  only  man  I 
date.  But  I  can't  talk  about  marriage 
yet. 

"I  come  from  old-fashioned  stock, 
and  couldn't  say  I  am  going  to  marry 
Maurice,  because  I'm  not  free  yet.  My 
divorce  decree  won't  be  final  for  some 
months." 

Dinah  has  said  over  and  over  again 
that  she  needs  to  be  loved.  When  she 
throws  kisses  to  her  fans  on  TV,  she 
sends  out  tokens  of  her  love — but  is 
asking  for  their  love  in  return.  This 
means  so  much  to  her  that  she  once 
confessed,  "If  the  time  comes  when  the 
public  no  longer  demands  me  and  be- 
ing a  wife  becomes  a  full-time  job,  I'll 
not  make  as  much  a  success  of  it  as  I 
have  of  the  part-time  one." 

Marriage  and  raising  her  family  may 
not  be  enough  for  Dinah,  for  she's  ad- 
mitted, "If  I  did  quit,  I'd  just  have 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  my 
time." 

Analysis:  How  terribly  unsure  Dinah 
is  of  being  loved!  In  order  to  insure 
her  being  loved  as  a  woman,  she  tries 
to  prove  her  worth  as  a  human  being 
by  striving  for  success  in  her  career. 
So,  in  many  ways,  her  failure  is  the 
result  of  her  striving  against  failure. 

Such  contradictions  seem  to  be  the 
essence  of  Dinah  Shore.  She  is  so  fear- 
ful of  failing  as  a  wife  and  mother 
that  she  puts  more  and  more  emphasis 
on  her  career.  Still,  she  needs  a  man 
who  can  be  a  pillar  of  strength  to  her 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Can  a  woman  be 

assured  with  a 

douche  from 

the  kitchen  shelf? 

If  you've  been  douching  with  vinegar 
or  harsher  makeshift  mixtures,  change 
to  Massengill  Powder — a  preparation 
that  is  medically  formulated  to  serve 
its  special  purpose  safely. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  Massengill 
Powder  forms  a  cosmetically  fragrant, 
wonderfully  refreshing  douche  that  is 
more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and  anti- 
septically  cleansing  than  any  makeshift 
mixture  can  be.  More  assuring,  too! 
And  you  have  additional  protection  be- 
cause it  stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Be  assured — try  Massengill  Powder. 
Now  available  at  drug  and  health  and 
beauty  aid  counters  everywhere  in  jars 
and  pre-measured  packettes. 

FREE — Trial  package  and  approved  douching 
method  leaflet.  Send  name  and  address  to 
Massengill  Co.,  1502  English  Road.  Bristol,  Tenn. 


MassengillMm/eb 

Suppliers  to  the  Medical  Profession  since  1897. 


(Continued  from  page  76) 
when  she  is  emotionally  let-down.  In 
short,  he  has  to  be  there  when  she  needs 
him.  To  this  strong-willed  woman,  his 
needs  aren't  apt  to  be  as  important  as 
her  own.  For  Dinah  seems  to  be  the 
sort  of  woman  who  wants  what  she 
wants  when  she  wants  it. 

What  Dinah  seems  to  need  most  of 
all  is  an  inconsistent  kind  of  love — 
always  present,  there  when  she  needs 
it,  wants  it  and  demands  it,  but  able  to 
withstand  her  spurning  of  it  when  she 
is  too  preoccupied  with  her  career. 

This  means  that  she  needs,  as  a  new 
husband,  a  man  with  a  strong  ego, 
probably  in  a  field  unrelated  to  show 
business,  a  "settled"  man  who  will  love 
her  for  what  she  is,  not  for  what  he 
wants  her  to  be  or  what  he  feels  that 
he  has  to  become  in  order  to  win  her 
respect  and  affection.  In  many  ways,  this 
must  be  a  man  who  can  give  more  than 
he  gets. 

To  such  a  man,  Dinah  herself  will 
be  able  to  give  in  return  more  easily, 
more  generously,  more  frequently.  For 
in  such  a  relationship  there  would  be 


EDDIE    FISHER 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

Eddie  just  didn't  seem  to  have  it  after 
he  married  Liz  Taylor.  Marriage  to 
movieland's  most  beautiful  woman 
changed  Eddie's  life  in  more  than  a 
physical  way. 

It  seemed  to  alter  his  attitudes,  his 
values,  his  sense  of  obligation  to  his 
fans,  and  his  desires.  Most  important, 
I  believe,  the  last — the  change  in  his 
desires — brought  Eddie  catapulting  to 
the  brink  of  oblivion.  Eddie  didn't 
seem  to  give  a  hang  for  himself  any- 
more. His  entire  life  seemed  geared  to 
the  whims  and  wiles  of  the  woman  who 
gave  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
having  taken  him  over,  body  and  soul. 

Perhaps  that  was  where  he  had 
served  as  a  man.  Perhaps  that  was 
where  he  had  failed  himself  and  also, 
in  a  way,  failed  Liz. 

Eddie  continued  to  grind  out  a  rec- 
ord here,  a  record  there;  he  sang  in  a 
night  club  here,  a  night  club  there;  he 
also  appeared  on  television.  And  he 
filmed  "Butterfield  8"  with  Liz,  which 
won  her  an  Academy  Award — and 
Eddie,   more   discouragement. 

For  the  most  part,  the  critics  were 
kind  to  Eddie,  praising  his  efforts  as 
a  serious  actor.  But  what  they  left  un- 
said was  that  Eddie  was  not  in  the 
proper  sphere.  He  was  treading  on 
strange,  dangerous  terrain  when  he 
tried  to  become  something  he  was  not. 

That  may  be  the  entire  key  to  Eddie 
Fisher's  failure  in  his  career  after  he 
married  Liz  Taylor — the  loss  of  his 
desire  to  be  himself.  He  was  trying  to 
be  someone  else,  a  person  whom  even 
Eddie  himself  sometimes  didn't  know. 

For  proof,  all  you  need  do  is  see 
Eddie  today,  as  I  saw  him  in  the 
Winter  Garden  during  an  afternoon 
rehearsal  soon  after  the  show  had 
opened.  He  was  not  the  Eddie  Fisher 


no  competition,  only  mutual  respect, 
admiration  and  emotional  dependence. 

Such  a  man — ideally — would  be  the 
perfect  match  for  Dinah.  But  if  she  has 
not  yet  put  away  her  childhood  fears, 
she  may — as  have  so  many  other 
prominent  personalities — still  select  a 
second  mate  only  on  the  basis  of  his 
youth  and  good  looks,  just  to  keep 
proving    how    really    feminine    she    is. 

Will  Dinah  make  a  second  mistake  in 
her  second  marriage?  We  don't  think 
so.  She  may  have  looked  nervous  and 
uncertain  in  her  first  show  but,  a  few 
short  weeks  later,  it  was  a  very  differ- 
ent Dinah  Shore  who  sang  those  love 
songs.  She  no  longer  looked  like  a 
woman  afraid.  What  had  happened  in 
that  time?  Perhaps  Dinah  had  found 
her  new  husband  or  perhaps,  even  more 
important,  she  had  found  herself.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  first  step — the  big  step 
— that  every  woman  must  take  before 
sh2  marries.  — The  End 

"The  Dinah  Shore  Show"  is  seen  once 
each  month — in  color — over  NBC-TV. 
on   Sundays,   from   10  to   11   p.m.   est. 


I  knew  after  he  took  Liz  for  his  bride 
and    promptly   lost   his   identity. 

Now  he  was  alive,  vibrant,  pulsating. 
There  was  fire  in  his  eyes,  the  fire  of  a 
flaming  desire  to  hit  the  pinnacle  of 
success  that  he  once  held — and  to  rise 
to   greater   heights. 

The  afternoon  I  visited  him  was  a 
particularly  anxious  one  for  Eddie.  He 
was  working  feverishly  to  improve  his 
so-called  "one-man  show."  Actually  it 
was  not  a  one-man  show  in  the  true 
sense,  for  there  were  others  who  per- 
formed, among  theiru  Juliet  Prowse. 

Critics  who  reviewed  the  opening 
night  show  found  fault  with  the  other 
performers,  but  not  especially  with 
Eddie.  Eddie  received  a  preponderance 
of  rave  notices,  and  more  than  one 
critic  observed  that  the  voice  was  like 
"the  old  Eddie  Fisher."  Eddie  sang 
with  heart,  with  feeling,  with  all  his 
soul. 

When  he  came  on  stage  and  ren- 
dered a  series  of  ballads,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  Eddie  was 
singing  without  the  old  frustrations 
and  worries  and  phobias  which  had 
bogged  him  in  the  mire  of  anonymity 
for  the  past  several  years.  It  was,  in 
fact,  incredible  the  way  he  leaped  back 
from  that  abyss. 

And  the  question  on  everyone's  lips 
was:   How? 

Obviously,  many  said,  he  had  finally 
unshackled  himself  of  the  heavy  chains 
of  marriage  to  Liz  Taylor.  He  was  no 
longer  stuck  to  her  orbit  but  was  rock- 
eting along  now  on  his  own  trajectory. 
He  was  as  free  as  the  breeze,  and 
happy  to  be. 

He  was  himself  again. 

That's  what  his  fans  and  the  public 
at  large  were  saying. 

But  what  did  Eddie  himself  have  to 

7? 

'It's  wonderful,"  Eddie  said  to  me 
with  feeling.  He  was  speaking  not 
about  losing  his  career,  but  about  hav- 
ing found   it  again. 


say.' 


"When  I  started  out  after  I  returned 
from  Italy,  I  didn't  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. I  was  sure  about  myself,  of 
course.  I  knew  I  had  the  voice  and 
the  stuff  to  make  the  songs  go  over. 
But  I  wasn't  certain  how  the  public 
would  go  for  me.  I  simply  hoped  for 
the  best." 

Eddie  promptly  went  into  rehearsal 
and  opened  a  brief  engagement  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  in  Hollywood.  He  was 
an  instant  success. 

"I  was  greatly  encouraged,"  Eddie 
said.  "When  guys  like  Frank  Sinatra 
came  over  and  slapped  me  on  the  back, 
plying  me  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment. I  knew  I  couldn't  fail. 

"How  could  I  let  them  down?  I  had 
to  give  my  all — and  I  did." 

Eddie's  "all"  was  so  good  that  he 
was  signed  almost  at  once  for  a  month's 
singing  engagement  at  the  Sands  in 
Las  Vegas.  Again,  there  was  wonder- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
the  experts  who  "study"  the  stars. 

Could  Eddie  hold  the  sophisticated, 
sometimes  unresponsive  and  belliger- 
ent audiences  of  the  gambling  mecca 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  way  he 
had  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove?  That  was 
the  big  question. 

Dogging  his  trail  were  urgent  ru- 
mors that  purported  to  minimize 
Eddie's  anxiety  to  sing  at  the  Sands. 
The  stories  stated  that  Eddie  accepted 
a  booking  in  Vegas  merely  to  establish 


a  Nevada  residency  so  he  could  divorce 
Liz  Taylor. 

But  Eddie  made  no  move  to  file  for 
divorce  in  Nevada.  In  fact,  it  was  from 
Las  Vegas  that  Eddie  stunned  the 
world  with  his  open  declaration  of  love 
for  the  woman  who  had  seemingly 
given  him  the  boot  for  Richard  Burton, 
her  co-star  in  "Cleopatra." 

After  that,  audiences  added  another 
dimension  to  Eddie's  comeback.  They 
listened  to  his  ballads  with  a  keenly 
perceptive  ear.  reading  into  each  lyric 
a  special  love  message  from  Eddie  to 
Liz! 

I  asked  Eddie  if  he  were  singing  to 
Liz.  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  just  singing,"  he  smiled.  "I'm 
singing  with  my  heart.  I'm  putting 
everything  I  have  into  each  song.  I'm 
singing  to  the  people." 

Eddie  said  if  anyone  wanted  to  read 
special  love  messages  to  Liz  in  his 
songs,  that  was  all  right  with  him.  Be- 
cause he  still  loves  her.  But  in  all  con- 
sciousness, he  insists,  his  songs  are 
"from  the  heart  because  that's  the 
only  way  I  can   sing." 

It  was  a  different  Eddie  Fisher.  He 
was — as  Joe  Morgenstern  had  said 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune — a 
singer  with  heart.  Morgenstern  said 
there  are  a  few  such  singers.  Judy  Gar- 
land is  one.  Ethel  Merman  is  arlother. 
So  is  Frank  Sinatra.  And  Eddio  Fisher. 

All  these  people,  as  Morgenstern  put 


it.  had  suffered  personal  unhappiness. 
The  point  he  was  making  was  that 
temporary  setbacks  eventually  give 
singers  like  Garland  and  Merman  and 
Sinatra  and  Fisher  an  added  quality, 
a  new  note  of  mellowness. 

Eddie  couldn't  agree  more. 

"Anything  you  experience  in  life," 
he  offered,  "teaches  you  something. 
Any  kick  in  the  mouth,  any  knock  on 
the  head,  anything  that  happens  to  you 
is  good — if  you  turn  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage. If  you  use  it  in  the  right  way, 
it  can  help  you.  It  gives  you  a  better 
point  of  reference  about  life  and  how 
to  handle  yourself  in  the  future. 

"You  get  into  trouble  when  you 
don't  have  that  point  of  reference,  or 
standard." 

The  kick  in  the  mouth,  the  knock  on 
the  head  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Liz,  was  Eddie's  "point  of  reference." 
It  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life. 

When  Eddie  came  East  after  his 
smashing  success  at  the  Sands,  he 
opened  his  show  in  the  Winter  Garden 
for  a  month's  stand.  Some  of  the  Broad- 
way wiseacres  gave  Eddie  a  week.  They 
said  he  wouldn't  go  over  in  a  cavern- 
ous theater  which  completely  lacked 
the  intimacy  of  night  clubs. 

But  Eddie  fooled  them  all.  He 
opened  to  a  packed  house  and  kept 
right  on  packing  them  in.  night  after 
night,  week  after  week.  He  was  sensa- 
tional. He  had  made  his  comeback  in 
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Angie  Dickinson 
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FINISH 
HIGH 
SCHOOL] 
AT  HOME 

•  for  Better  Jobs 

•  for  Better  Pay 

•  for  More  Security 


Without  your  high  school  diploma,  you'll 
have  a  hard  time  landing  a  choice  job — a 
job  that  will  give  you  good  money  and  a 
real  future.  Look  at  the  facts: 

•  U.  S.  Government  surveys  show  High 
School  graduates  make  nearly  $30  a  week 
more  than  non-graduates— $60,000  in  a 
lifetime. 

•  Most  companies  now  require  a  high  school 
education  for  all  but  their  poorest  jobs. 

•  As  automation  takes  over,  the  crying 
need  for  educated  people  grows — but 
opportunities  for  the  untrained   shrink. 

So,  if  you  never  attended  or  completed 
high  school,  RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  do 
something  about  it.  Delay,  and  your 
chances  for  success  grow  dimmer. 

Get  Your  Diploma  At  Home, 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

You  can  win  your  all-important  diploma 
at  home,  in  your  spare  time,  just  the  way 
other  Wayne  graduates  of  all  ages  have.  No 
need  to  quit  work  to  attend  classes.  Wayne 
Training  is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  of  the  N.H.S.C.  You  get  cred- 
it for  subjects  you've  already  completed 
— or  we  offer  a  full  4-year  program. 

Our  skilled  instructors  help  you  every 
step  of  the  way.  Simplified  teaching 
methods.  Everything  is  mapped  out  for 
your  benefit.  Free  Placement  Service  to 
graduates. 

When  you  receive  your  diploma,  you  can 
hold  your  head  high — you're  on  the  way  to 
bigger  things,  a  more  secure  future,  a 
larger  income, 

BJ&zpszs**-* re- 

gardless  of  age-  ^^   Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


Don't  put  it  off!  Get  the  facts  now  about 
completing  high  school  at  home  the  re- 
liable Wayne  way.  If  you're  17  or  over,  and 
not  in  school,  send  coupon  today  for  Free 
gpok,  "Graduate  to  Success."  Do  it  today! 
There's  no  obligation. 


I  WAYNE  School 

|    417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.   14-546 


liwwuwwi 


Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Please  send  Free  Book,  "Graduateto  Success," 
and  information  on  high  school  training  at 
home. 


-Age- 


City 

Zone  &  County. 


-State- 


Accredited  Member— National  Home  Study  Council 


phenomenal  style  which  was  the  talk 
of  the  show-business  world. 

No  singer  in  recent  memory  had  ne- 
gotiated the  hazardous  comeback  trail 
so  expertly. 

Many  attributed  Eddie's  success  to 
the  public's  curiosity.  They  said  he  was 
a  sort  of  freak — like  the  midget,  Tom 
Thumb,  whom  P.T.  Barnum  exploited. 

They  said  people  were  going  to  the 
Winter  Garden  to  see  what  Eddie 
Fisher  looked  like  in  the  flesh — to  leer 
at  the  wounds  and  scars  inflicted  by 
Liz  Taylor. 

But  these  people  were  surprised,  too. 
They  didn't  see  Eddie  bleeding.  They 
didn't  see  any  black-and-blue  marks 
on  him  from  the  "kicks  in  the  mouth 
and  knocks  on  the  head"  he  suffered 
from  his  marriage  to  Liz.  He  didn't 
even  have  a  scratch  on  him. 

What  the  people  saw  was  the  new 
Eddie  Fisher,  who  was  really  the  old 
Eddie  Fisher,  the  Eddie  Fisher  we 
all  once  knew,  shorn  of  all  inhibitions 
and  reluctances,  stripped  of  every  vir- 
ulent influence  and  distraction,  devoid 
of  all  fears. 

He  was  a  free  man,  singing  with 
joy  and  exhilaration,  and  enjoying 
every  vestige  of  the  new-found  ac- 
ceptance with  which  he  was  welcomed 
back  in  show  business. 

As  he  basked  in  the  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  this  brand-spanking-new  ado- 
lation,  I  asked  him  how  it  felt  to  have 
regained  his  identity  as  Eddie  Fisher. 
He  looked  a  bit  puzzled. 

Back  to  his  first  love? 

"Did  I  ever  lose  it?"  he  asked  half- 
kiddingly.  "You  know  I  had  other 
things  to  keep  me  occupied  up  until 
now — matters  of  business  concerning 
my  life.  I  couldn't  very  well  concen- 
trate on  my  singing  career.  The  work 
I  was  in  didn't  help  me,  it's  true. 

"But  I'm  doing  what  I  really  want. 
This   is  my   first   love — singing. 

"And  I've  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.  I  hope  it  never  stops." 

Eddie's  voice  had  a  lilt,  an  unmis- 
takable tipoff  to  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  the  feelings  he  was  expressing. 

It  was  the  same  lilt  I  also  detected 
in  his  singing  during  the  rehearsal  I 
watched.  I  was  impelled  to  ask  Eddie 
about  it. 

"It's  my  style,"  Eddie  confided.  "I've 
changed  it  substantially.  I  used  to  look 
for  the  big  high  notes  in  a  song  so  I 
could  belt  it  all  the  time.  Now  I  look 
for  the  lyric,  the  words  of  the  song. 
I  try  to  identify  something  with  them 
in  every  way  I  can.  That  puts  more 
feeling  in  the  song.  That's  what  makes 
me  different  now.  I'm  not  just  a  mel- 
ody man   anymore." 

There  were  reports  that  Liz  was 
coming  to  New  York  to  take  in  Eddie's 
show,  and  that  raised  a  question  about 
how  he  would  react.  Would  he  be 
nervous?  Eddie  giggled. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said  lightly.  "When 
I  walk  out  on  the  stage,  I  get  nervous 
if  I  know  anyone  in  the  audience.  The 
truth  of  it  is  that  I  like  that  feeling.  I 
like  to  have  someone  I  know  in  the 
audience,  because  I  try  to  perform  for 
that  person." 

What    Eddie    was    saying    was    that, 


if  Liz  were  to  suddenly  show  up  for 
one  of  his  performances,  he  would 
turn  and  sing  to  her.  As  the  record 
now  shows,  Liz  never  did  come  to  the 
Winter  Garden  to  hear  Eddie  sing.  If 
she  had,  she  would  have  seen  what 
everyone  else  observed — Eddie  Fisher 
lighting  up  the  whole  theater  with  his 
voice. 

Eddie  explained  what  feeling  pos- 
sessed him  to  make  him  sing  that  way. 

"I  felt  like  I  was  in  Philadelphia 
during  a  four-week  tryout.  .  .  ." 

Eddie's  voice  seemed  to  tense.  Mem- 
ories of  Philadelphia  raced  dizzily 
through  his  mind.  He  had  rehearsed  in 
Philly  prior  to  the  Winter  Garden 
opening  and  spent  many  days  with  his 
parents. 

He  broke  into  thought  about  his 
mother. 

"She's  wonderful,"  he  said.  "My 
mother  is  the  one  who  encouraged  me 
the  most  in  my  singing  career— I  owe 
her  so  much." 

Sentimentality  had  gripped  Eddie 
now.  His  mind  flashed  to  other  warm 
memories  of  Philadelphia.  He  thought 
about  his  first  date. 

"It  wasn't  really  a  date,"  Eddie  said 
with  a  smile.  "But  she  was  the  first  girl 
I  remember  ever  liking.  Her  name  is 
Anita  and  she  lived  at  526  Emily 
Street.  I  lived  at  522  McKean  Street 
then,  right  around  the  corner.  Her 
father  was  a  policeman.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  blonde  and  we  went  to  school 
together.  I  used  to  carry  her  books 
and  I  used  to  put  her  pigtails  in  my 
inkwell. 

"When  I  played  the  Latin  Casino  in 
Philly.  just  before  I  opened  here  in  the 
Garden,  a  whole  bunch  of  my  relatives 
and  friends  came  to  see  me.  I  never 
dreamed  a  guy  hadJ  so  many  relatives 
and  friends  as  I.  And  Anita  was  there, 
too,  that  night.  But  I  didn't  get  to  see 
her.  She  sent  a  note  backstage  and 
told  me  what  table  she  was  at — but  I 
didn't  get  to  see  her." 

Eddie  shook  his  head  sadly.  He  had 
really  wanted  to  see  Anita. 

There  were  many  other  fond  memo- 
ries that  Eddie  carried  away  from  Phil- 
adelphia. For  example,  when  he  was 
on  stage,  he  heard  voices — voices  out 
of  the  past.  There  was  one  voice  Eddie 
heard  and  he  cried  out,  "Bubbie,  my 
barber!" 
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Someone  else  yelled,  "Hey,  Sonny!" 
And  Eddie  yelled  back,  "Elfy,  the 
cop ! " 

"All  those  voices,"  Eddie  said,  "were 
the  wildest  experience  I  ever  had." 

In  a  sense,  he  had  failed  those 
voices  from  the  past,  those  people  who 
believed  in  him.  His  mother.  His  neigh- 
bors. His  old  friends.  Yet  there  they  all 
were,  welcoming  him  home. 

He  hadn't  realized  how  far  away  he 
had  been — and  at  a  distance  you  don't 
measure  by  miles.  Memories  came 
flooding  back. 

"I  remember  being  on  relief,"  Eddie 
mused.  "And  I  remember  being 
ashamed  when  I  went  to  school  wear- 
ing the  relief  shirts  with  the  stripes, 
and  the  blue  sweaters  with  the  yellow 
cuffs. 

"I  was  very  ashamed.  And  I  had  to 
go  down  to  the  railroad  station  with  a 
baby  carriage  to  pick  up  the  flour  and 
potatoes  and  the  food  for  the  house.  I 
was  so  ashamed,  I  used  to  hide  around 
corners." 

Eddie  smiled  faintly  as  he  came  out 
of  the   past  in   a   philosophical   mood. 

"When  I  look  back  like  this,  I  think 
that  all  of  that  is  very  good,  and  I 
often  wish  I  could  remember  it  some- 
times even  more  than  I  do." 

Eddie  Fisher  was  a  million  miles 
from  his  dreary  Depression  Years  ex- 
periences now  as  he  sat  in  the  Winter 
Garden.  So  much  had  happened  to  him 
in  the  years  since.  He  had  made  a 
million  dollars  when  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old.  Then  he  let  his 
career   slip.   A   poet,   going   blind   and 


fearful  of  the  poems  he  might  leave 
unsung,  had  written:  ".  .  .  that  one 
talent  that  is  death  to  hide."  I  won- 
dered if  Eddie  knew  that  line  from 
John  Milton. 

I  wondered,  too,  if  he'd  ever  again 
give  up  his  career  for  any  woman  in 
the  world. 

Eddie  turned  to  me  with  a  dour  ex- 
pression. 

What  no  man  should  ever  do 

"I  don't  think  any  man  should  ever 
give  up  his  career  for  anything.  He 
must  never  lose  his  identity.  His  career 
is  his  personal  identity.  He  must  be  a 
man  on  his  own  first,  before  he  can  do 
anvthing  else. 

"If  a  man  gives  up  his  identity  for 
anything — he's  in  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble. 

"I  believe  in  fate  myself.  I  think  I 
was  born  to  be  in  show  business — born 
to  sing.  I  was  given  a  gift,  and  I  have 
misused  my  gift  at  times. 

"Something  happens  to  a  man  in  his 
life,  and  a  drastic  change  can  take 
place.  That's  what  happened  to  me.  I 
can't  put  it  into  words  right  now.  But 
I  hope  to  someday — when  I  write  my 
book,  and  try  to  explain  it  all. 

"Honestly,  I  can't  fully  understand 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  me. 
as  yet,  but  I  hope  to  figure  it  all  out 
someday. 

"I  gave  up  my  career  as  a  singer  for 
a  while,  which  was  something  I  should 
not   have   done.   It  was   almost    a    sin. 

"Yet  I  don't  regret  anything  I  have 


done.  I  have  made  mistakes,  as  I  think 
'most  everyone  in  life  has.  So  the  only 
thing  I  can  do  is  always  try  to  improve 
and  try  making  myself  better. 

"This  is  one  of  the  great  aims  of  my 
life  today — to  make  myself  a  better 
person,  a  better  performer,  and  to  give 
of  myself  in  every  way  I  can,  in  the 
best  way  I  can. 

"What  I'm  doing  now— singing — is 
what  I  want  to  do.  And  that  is  what 
I  will  do  so  long  as  I  can." 

I  suggested  to  Eddie  that  we  write  a 
song  together  and  entitle  it,  "The 
Comeback  from  the  Dead." 

He  smiled  sweetly.  It  was  tacit  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  widening  belief 
that  Eddie  Fisher  had,  indeed,  come 
back  from  the  dead,  reincarnated  in  a 
new  career  which  promised  greater 
achievements,  greater  fame,  greater 
happiness  than  he'd  ever  known. 

There  was  only  one  last  thought  in 
my  mind  as  I  spoke  with  Eddie  about 
his  return  from  the  cemetery  where  his 
career  had  been  interred  the  past  few 
years.  I  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  and  when  he  and  Liz  were  reconciled 
— as  had  been  rumored  so  strongly. 

I  wanted  to  ask  Eddie,  but  I  didn't 
have  to.  He  must  have  read  my  mind. 

"You  know,"  he  said.  "I'll  never  let 
anything  ever  interfere  with  what  I'm 
doing  now.  I've  never  realized  it  as  I 
have  now — singing  is  really  my  whole 
life." 

He  had  sinned.  He  had  paid  dearly 
for  it.  And,  at  those  prices,^  it's  not 
likely  Eddie  Fisher  will  fail  himself 
again.  — Chrys  Haranis 


Just  insert  one  tiny  tablet  in  vagina.  ..works  instantly  without  water! 

STOP  VAGINAL  ODORS  ALL  DAY  LONG! 
NEW  WAY  WITHOUT  DOUCHING! 

Fight  vaginal  itch,  discharge,  and  other  female  problems! 
New  vaginal  tablet  kills  germs  fast,  with  results  that  last! 
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Now  smart  women  control  all  these 
vaginal  problems  without  old-fashioned 
douching:  Vaginal  itch.  Vaginitis.  Dis- 
charges. Common  Infections.  Irrita- 
tions. Burning.  Chafing.  Vaginal  Odors. 
Yes,  one  tiny  Vaginette  tablet  (about 
the  size  of  a  dime)  placed  in  the  vagina 
—  without  using  apparatus,  water,  mix- 
ing or  measuring  —  melts  into  a  gentle 
FOAM  which  carries  soothing,  cleans- 
ing, medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold 
of  vaginal  tissue. 

The  foam  vanishes  in  minutes,  leaving 
behind  the  safe,  gentle  Vaginette  ingre- 
dients to  give  you  24  hour  continuous 
protection  against  vaginal  itch,  odors, 


VAGINETTE  USERS  ARE  DELIGHTED! 

Praised  by  nurses,  business  women,  busy 
mothers,  beauticians  and  airline  stew- 
ardesses! 

"Rush  me  more  Vaginettes  . . .  they  are 
wonderful . . .  save  so  much  time  for  a 
working  woman!"  L.S.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

"My  itching  has  disappeared  and  no  odor 
whatsoever."  A.M.,  Vina,  California 
"Rush  new  supply  of  Vaginettes  . . .  / 
feel  fresh,  sweet  and  confident  all  day 
long."  E.G.J. ,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


discharges  and  germs!  Works  all  day 
long,  all  night  long  or  your  money 
refunded  in  full! 

IN  JUST  5  SECONDS  NEWLY  DISCOVERED 

FOAMING  ACTION  REACHES  ALL 

INTERNAL  VAGINAL  TISSUES! 

Vaginettes'  exclusive  formula,  con- 
taining QUINOL,  was  hospital  tested 
for  5  years . . .  works  on  new  medical 
discovery  (U.  S.  Government  Patent 
Pending).  VAGINETTES  FOAM  carries 
medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold  and 
crevice  of  vagina.  This  new  method  can 
never  cause  leakage,  never  has  offen- 
sive hospital  aroma,  yet  keeps  you  pro- 
tected where  it  counts  the  most.  Works 
far  more  effectively  than  old-fashioned 
douching  methods,  creams,  jellies,  oint- 
ments, suppositories  or  liquids! 

INSTANT  VAGINAL  HYGIENE 
FOR  BUSY  WOMEN! 

Vaginettes  are  individually  sealed  in 
golden  foil,  come  in  attractive,  plastic 
case  (no  printing  of  any  kind!).  Pack- 
age fits  tiniest  purse  to  travel  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  Takes  just  5  seconds 
to  use  anytime,  anyplace.  Greaseless, 
stainless,  too! 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 
Save  $1.00!  Money  Back  Guarantee! 

Blessed  relief  and  personal  confidence 
through  doctor-approved  VAGINETTES! 
Simply  mail  $2  (Cash,  check  or  money 
order)  to  get  18  Vaginette  tablets  (reg- 
ularly $3.00)  in  PLAIN  wrapper,  by 
return  mail,  postage  paid.  They  solve 
your  feminine  hygiene  problems  or 
your  money  refunded  in  full!  FREE 
MEDICAL  FACTS! 
VAGINETTE,  25  Centra/  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

APPROVED  BY  DOCTORS 

SO  SAFE,  SO  GENTLE 

NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED! 


Dorothy  Dawson 
VAGINETTE,  Suite    109 
25  Central  Park  West 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $2.  Rush  me  introductory  18 
tablet  supply  of  Vaginettes.  Money  back 
if  I'm  not  delighted.  MAIL  IN  PLAIN 
WRAPPER.  POST-PAID  with  FREE 
MEDICAL  FACTS! 

□  Enclose  $3.75  for  36  tablet  supply" 
in  SPECIAL  FREE  TRAVEL  KIT! 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City 


Zone . 


State 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Sue  was  miserable  because 
of  functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  Midol  and  goes  her  way  in 
comfort  because  Midol  tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
Stops  Cramping... 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients  that 
Relieve  Headache  and  Backache... 
Calm  Jumpy  Nerves... 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening  medi- 
cation that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW"     ^ 

FREE!  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explains 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems.      ^^ 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write  Dpt.  8-23,  Box  ^ 

280,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  (Sent  in  ploin  wrapper.) 


DONNA   REED 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

Donna  and  her  family  had  to  carry 
water  for  miles  to  keep  their  livestock 
from  dying  of  thirst.  Donna  had  to 
learn  how  to  milk  cows,  bake  bread 
and  drive  a  tractor. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tony  was  a  Chi- 
cago newspaperman,  a  sports  fan,  a 
man  with  a  penchant  for  interesting,  off- 
beat and  sometimes  rather  strange 
friends.  Donna  loves  a  quiet  evening  at 
home,  relaxing,  reading  or  watching  TV. 
and,  when  she  goes  out,  prefers  the 
opera  or  theater.  Tony  cares  little  for 
the  opera,  delights  in  partying,  and  in 
cheering  his  head  off  at  ball  games. 

From  these  extreme  points,  Donna 
and  Tony  have  come  together,  each 
making  allowance  for  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  other,  until  they  share  a  fine, 
clear,   tender   communion   of   interests. 

"One  of  the  biggest  threats  to  mar- 
riage." Donna  adds,  "is  the  idea  that 
you  marry  someone  with  the  plan  to 
make  him  over.  I  speak  out  of  expe- 
rience. 

"When  I  married  Tony,  he  was  a 
'night  person."  He  was  used  to  staying 
up  till  all  hours  and  then  managing 
with  just  a  few  hours  of  sleep.  I  must 
have  my  eight  hours.  Well,  if  we  had 
been  obstinate,  our  marriage  might 
have  gotten  into  trouble  right  from  the 
honeymoon.  But  look  at  us.  Tony  still 
gets  along  on  five  hours  of  sleep,  I  with 
eight.  Nor  has  he  given  up  his  passion 
for  sports.  I  still  prefer  a  night  at  a 
good  play  rather  than  at  a  ball  game. 
We've  each  yielded  a  little.  The  adjust- 
ment wasn't  hard,  once  we  accepted  the 
premise  that  our  love,  our  living  to- 
gether, our  family  life,  was  far  more 
important  than  personal  idiosyncrasies." 

And  in  support  of  this,  Tony  is  quick 
to  growl.  "It  seems  to  me  our  diversi- 
fication of  interest  is  very  good  for  our 
children.  They're  not  growing  up  with 
narrow  ideas.  They're  being  exposed  to 
both  the  thrills  of  sports  and  the  deep 
enjoyment  of  art  and  entertainment." 

The  Owen  youngsters  are  Penny,  16; 
Tony  Jr.,  15;  Timothy,  13;  and  Mary, 
5-plus.  If  the  Owens  differ  on  some 
points,  they  are  as  one  on  the  basics  of 
raising  their  brood.  "Tony  and  I  both 
believe  that  a  good  whack  across  the 
backside — only  occasionally — not  only 
enforces  discipline  but  makes  the  child 
understand  that  he  is  not  being  ig- 
nored," Donna  explains.  "The  whack  of 
disapproval  is  a  symbol  that  the  parents 
do  not  look  at  him  or  his  actions  with 
indifference. 

"Recently,  when  I  delivered  one  such 
whack  to  Mary,  she  complained,  'Mom- 
my, you  hurt  my  feelings.'  I  had  to  care- 
fully explain  that  the  'whupping,'  as 
she  calls  it,  was  not  merely  to  insult  her 
dignity  but  to  impress  on  her  the  fact 
that  she  had  done  wrong  and  we  weren't 
fooled  by  her  innocent  expression  one 
bit.  It  all  ended  with  a  hug,  a  kiss,  and 
her  promises  to  do  better.  .  .  ." 

Tony  met  Donna  just  after  World 
War  II.  He'd  been  part-owner  of  the 
Detroit  Lions  football  team  but,  rest- 
less with  the  course  of  his  career,  he 


came  to  Hollywood  and  became  a  talent 
agent.  One  of  his  first  clients  was  a 
young  and  charming  actress  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  well-distributed  curves. 
"This  was  Donna,"  he  recalls,  "and  the 
minute  I  set  eyes  on  her,  I  decided  that 
someday  she'd  be  my  wife.  We  fought 
like  a  cat  and  dog  in  those  days.  .  ." 
"I'd  been  in  the  film  business  longer 
than  Tony,"  Donna  says,  "so  naturally 
I  felt  I  knew  more  about  scripts  than  he 
did.  I  was  also  not  self-possessed  then, 
and  I  used  to  raise  my  voice  a  lot  more 
than  Tony  did.  He'd  seldom  get  mad. 
When  I'd  fly  off  the  handle,  he'd  listen, 
smile  and  say,  'Calm  down,  Donna  .  . . 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  I'm  on 
your  side." 

A  world  she'd  never  known 

After  several  months  of  association 
as  agent  and  client,  Tony  asked  Donna 
for  a  date.  She  accepted.  For  a  farm  girl 
who  had  studied  acting  while  working 
in  Hollywood  as  a  dishwasher,  librarian 
and  secretary,  anything  resembling 
night  life  was  bound  to  be  exciting  and 
novel.  Donna  found  herself  introduced 
to  a  whole  new  world  she'd  never 
known  existed. 

"I  admit,  I  was  impressed,"  she  re- 
calls. "It  was  awesome  and  overwhelm- 
ing. But  I  knew  it  was  all  part  of  Tony's 
world,  a  world  I  wanted  to  enter.  So  I 
let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing him  halfway  on  this  score,  and, 
after  a  while,  I  really  began  to  enjoy 
sports  and  sports  people.  It  makes  my 
husband  happy — and,  most  important, 
it  softens  him  up  for  a  trip  to  the  opera, 
a  concert  or  an  art  show!" 

It  is  said  that  Donna's  professional 
status  is  divided  according  to  "B.E." 
and  "A.E." — which  is  to  say,  "Before 
Eternity"  and  "After  Eternity."  Her 
portrayal  of  a  tarnished  lady  in  "From 
Here  to  Eternity"  was  the  turning  point 
in  a  seesawing  career.  Up  to  then. 
Donna  had  appeared  mainly  in  namby- 
pamby  parts. 

After  "Eternity,"  however,  Donna's 
position  became  more  secure.  As  an 
Academy  Award  winner,  she  was  able 
to  show  more  selection  in  the  roles  she 
did — especially  since  she  was  being  be- 
sieged by  producers  But,  of  all  those 
knocking  on  her  door,  none  had  as  clear 
a  go-ahead  sign  as  her  husband,  Tony 
Owen. 

"We  had  a  dream  of  teaming  up  in 
a  good  show,"  she  says.  Together,  they 
formed  Todon  Productions  and,  under 
the  banner  of  Todon-Briskin,  produced 
the  fabulously  successful  "Donna  Reed 
Show." 

And  that's  when  they  came  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  hidden  icebergs 
that  wrecks  many  marriages.  Finances! 
When  there  is  a  shortage  of  money,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  add  up  to  problems. 
But  a  rising  income  can  prove  danger- 
ous, too.  "Luckily,  we  both  have  taken 
a  sensible  attitude,"  says  Donna.  "If 
Tony  likes  to  live  it  up  occasionally — 
why,  good.  He's  no  spendthrift.  And  if 
I  prefer  a  comfortable  home,  rather 
than  an  overly  luxurious  one,  why,  Tony 
let  it  be  known  that  he  was  with  me." 

If  Tony  wanted  to  buy  her  a  square- 
cut  diamond  ring  for  their  fifteenth  wed- 


ding  anniversary — to  replace  the  en- 
gagement ring  she'd  lost — Donna  en- 
thused over  it.  Her  taste,  however,  runs 
to  a  plain  wedding  band  and  a  gold 
charm  bracelet  to  which  her  husband 
adds,  from  time  to  time.  If  Tony  hints 
that  he  would  like  to  add  to  her  col- 
lection of  jewels,  Donna  laughs  him  out 
of  it.  "My  dad  would  say  I  looked  like 
Mrs.  Astor's  pet  horse,"  she  tells  him — 
and  Tony  gets  the  message  and  buys 
something  for  the  children  or  the  house 
— antique  furniture,  for  example. 

Both  Tony  and  Donna  know,  through 
hard  knocks,  the  value  of  money.  They 
intend  that  their  children  shall  know 
this,  too,  though  by  an  easier  route. 
Here  again,  they  have  made  certain 
compromises  with  each  other  and  come 
to  a  happy  meeting  ground.  "We  have 
instilled  in  them  an  understanding  of 
money,"  Donna  points  out.  "They  know 
it  is  to  be  used  to  buy  what  is  needed. 
They  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
provide,  and  they  never  have  to  be 
afraid  that  their  appetites  and  other 
needs  will  not  be  taken  care  of — as 
well  as  their  desires,  if  they  are  deemed 
worthy.  But  a  child,  thinking  his  par- 
ents are  rich  and  successful,  may  holler 
for  toys  of  gold.  I  say  they  may  do 
this,  but  they  aren't  about  to  get  it — not 
from  us,  anyway.  A  time  may  come  for 
them,  as  it  did  for  Tony  and  me  when 
we  were  young,  when  certain  'tightening 
of  the  belts'  must  take  place.  It  is  then 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  how  to  use  money,  will  rid  them  of 
the  fears,  doubts  and  humiliations  that 
lack  of  money  can  bring." 

There  is  another  danger  which  Tony 
and  Donna  have  had  to  face.  This 
menace  may  be  described  in  two  words: 
"Working  together."  In  the  entertain- 
ment world,  working  together  can  some- 
times mean  a  twenty-four-hour  day — 
and  each  hour  can  bring  its  own  con- 
flicts and  quarrels. 

Donna  and  Tony  have  worked  out  a 
system  to  bypass  this  danger.  They  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  "Donna  Reed  Show" 
is  as  well-organized  and  efficient  as  a 
football  team.  Tony,  as  executive  pro- 
ducer, is  like  a  coach,  while  Donna  is, 
of  course,  star  quarterback,  running 
with  the  ball!  A  chain  of  command  has 
been  established  at  the  studio,  with  each 
member  of  the  cast  and  crew  assigned 
to  his  job  and  responsible  for  it.  Things 
run  smoothly  and,  as  a  result,  Donna 
and  Tony  do  not  have  to  bring  the 
studio   into   their  home. 

According  to  Tony,  no  problems  are 
dwelt  on  during  the  family  dinner  ses- 
sion. "We  all  sit  down  to  dinner  to- 
gether, and  talk  is  restricted  to  pleas- 
ant and  off-the-cuff  matters.  If  some- 
thing serious  has  come  up  with  the 
children,  we  wait  and  take  it  up  later. 
The  dinner  table  is  no  place  for  ten- 
sion." 

Learning  to  be  on  her  own  .  .  . 

For  the  last  few  months,  Penny  has 
been  away  at  school.  "This  hasn't  been 
easy,"  Donna  admits.  "We  miss  her 
deeply — but  we're  glad  we  made  the 
decision.  She  is  enjoying  the  new  small 
school  much  more  than  the  old,  much 
larger   one.    I    guess    it   was    a    painful 
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120  S.  State  Street— Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Send  me  your  FREE  10-page  1st  lesson  on  Grad- 
uate Practical  Nursing  and  FREE  Nursing  facts.  Ab- 
solutely no  cost,  no  obligation.  No  calls  by  salesman. 
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Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  for  your  10-page. . , 


1st  lesson 

on  NURSING 


Learn  at  home  in  your  spare  time. 
No  age  limit,  no  education  limitl 


TO  YOU 

Nurse's  uniform 

and  cap 
Graduation  pin 
Simplified  Nurse's 

Dictionary 
• . .  many  needed 
accessories 


Discover  the  prestige  and  hap- 
piness of  a  nursing  career.  You 
enjoy  steady,  well-paid  work  in 
Hospitals,  Clinics,  Doctors'  of- 
fices, Nursing  Homes,  or,  private 
duty  as  a  Nurse  Companion, 
Infant  Nurse,  etc.  Now,  you  can 
feel  secure  .  .  .  confident  of  al- 
ways earning  a  good  income. 

GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN 
10  WEEKS — No  experience 
necessary  if  you  enjoy  helping 
others.  Patients  look  up  to  you. 
Everyone  respects  your  profes- 
sional status.  Our  Home  Study 


course  is  Doctor-reviewed  and 
supervised  by  Registered  Nurses. 
You  receive  friendly  attention  as 
you  train.  Your  teachers,  who 
are  Registered  Nurses,  take  per- 
sonal interest  in  your  progress. 

TODAY'S  GREAT  NEED 
FOR  NURSES  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. Calls  for  your  services, 
professionally,  can  start  even 
while  you  learn.  Get  the  facts 
and  decide  after  you  review  the 
first  FREE  lesson.  No  obliga- 
tion. No  calls  by  salesman.  Write 


for  details  or  mail  coupon  today ! 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  Room  209 
120  S.  State  Street— Chicago  3,  Illinois 


SEW  THRU   LEATHER 


and  TOUGH   MATERIALS 


ke   a  machine 

with  this 

COMPLETE 

HEAVY-DUTY 

STITCHER   KIT 

Makes  it  easy  to  repair 
or  decorate  handbags, 
clothing,  upholstery, 
rugs  — anything  made 
of  leather,  nylon, 
plastic,  any  heavy 
material. 

Makes  lockstitches  like  a  machine 
Heavy-duty   Stitcher   Kit   includes    Automatic   Awl,   6 
assorted     needles,     over     250     yds.     strong     waxed 
thread,    easy-to-follow    directions.    Complete,    $3.49 
postpaid.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

LARCH.    Dept.   SK-101 

118  East  28th  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


handled  entirely  by  mail 
borrows]  000 

i  REPAY  $51.24  MONTHLY 


BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  ON 
YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY  •  24 
MONTHS  TO  REPAY 

Enjoy  life,  end  money  worries!  Confi- 
dential BORROW-BY-MAIL  plan  pro- 
vides cash  for  any  purpose.  Small  pay- 
ments, fit  your  pocketbook.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsees,  no  per- 
sonal interviews.  Fast  service.  State- 
supervised.  Details  sent  in  plain  enve- 
lope. No  obligation.  Inquire  now. 


Amount 
of  Loan 

24  Monthly 
Payments 

$100 
$300 

$  5.93 

$17.49 

$500 

$27.69 

$800 

$41.93 

$1000 

$51.24 

I  AMERICAN   LOAN   PLAN,   Dept.  AA-193 
I  City  National  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 
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Fantastic  Savings  on  NEW 

ACCORDIONS  %  OFF 


SAVE  UP  TO  i-5  OFF  PRICES  OF  COMPARABLE  ACCORDIONS 

40  New  Models— Easy  Terms 

Just  arrived!  More  than  40  exciting 
new  models!  Many  newelectronic 
accordions— amplifiers!  Packed 
with  new  ideas,  new  styling,  new 
features!  Buy  direct  from  world's 
largest  exclusive  accordion 
dealer!  Importer-To-You  Prices! 
Easy  Terms;    LOW  DOWN  PAY- 
MENT.   Money  Back  Guarantee. 
FREE  BONUS  (J1FTS!  Trade-ins 
welcomed— FREE  Color  Catalogs  1 

Accordion  Corporation  of  America,  Dept.  FW-23    ' 

2003  W. Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III. 

Send  Free  Catalcos — Special  Discount  Pruie  List.  I 

NAME —  J 

ADDRESS - - I 

CITT _ ZONE 

Q  Check  here  if  you  have  a  Trade-in 


STATE.. 


r-HIGH" 


i  SCHOOL  I 

AT  HOME   IN  SPARE  TIME 
I 

I 


Low  monthly  payments  include  stand- 
ard text  books  and  instruction.  Credit 
for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  as  rapidly  as  your  time 
and  abilities  permit,  diploma  awarded 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— TELLS  YOU  HOW 


OUR  66TH  YEAR 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  H253 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet. 


|       CITY  &  STATE ■ 

Accredited  Member  national  home  study  council 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU 

For  ad  rates,  write  PCD 

549  W.  Washington 

Chicago  6 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN   (P.W.—Feb.  '63J 


NAME  BRAND  MERCHANDISE  On  Credit— no  money 
down  I  Postcard  brings  Free  catalog  of  bargains  in  name  brand 
watches,  cameras,  appliances,  home  furnishings.  Savings  up 
to  50%.  All  on  easy  termsl  Write  Helzberg's,  101  West  16th 

St.,  Dept.  H-38A,  Kansas  City  8,  Missouri. 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  30C32,  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1 611-PB  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
$100  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE,  Compile  mailing  lists  and  prepare 
envelopes  for  advertisers.  Home — spare  time.  Particulars  free. 
National  Service,  81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 
DRESSES,  SKIRTS,  BLOUSES,  Ladies',  Men's,  Children's 
clothing.  Best  Quality  Used  Clothing.  Free  Catalog.  Wearwell, 

63  Suffolk  St.,  New  York  City  2,  New  York. 

EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materials!  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 

Florida. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  suits  $4.95;  trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.  Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 
STOP  THROWING  AWAY  Boxtopsl  They're  worth  money  I 

Some,  25cl  "Boxtops-BH",  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

HOME  TYPI NG :  $65  weekly  possible  1 1  nst  ruction  booklet,  $1 . 

Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  PW-22,  N.Y. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

HOME  TYPING  FOR  Advertisers;  Instructions  $1.  Merit,  42 

Warren,  Brentwood,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  HOME  in  spare  time  with  66-year-old 
school.  No  classes.  Standard  high  school  texts  supplied.  Single 
subjects  if  desired.  Credit  for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  at  own  speed.  Diploma  awarded.  Information  booklet 
free  .  . .  write  today  I  American  School,  Dept.  X274,  Drexel  at 

58th,  Chicago  37. 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  homel  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept. 

14-512,  Chicago5,JN, 

WRITERS  WANTED  FOR  Magazines,  Television,  News- 
papers, Motion  Pictures.  Easy  to  learn  Home-Study  Course 
shows  you  how  to  write  and  sell  stories.  Free  I — Revealing 
Book,  Lesson,  Writers  Magazine,  and  Aptitude  Test.  Write: 
Palmer  Institute,  6087-U2  Sunset,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
BE  A  DENTAL  assistant.  Well  paying,  uncrowded  field. 
Prepare  at  home  for  big  pay  career.  Chairside  duties,  recep- 
tion, laboratory,  personality  development.  Free  book.  Write 
Wayne  School,  Dept.  14-513,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Fl  NISH  H IGH  SCHOOL  at  home.  No  classes.  Texts  furnished. 
Diploma  awarded.  If  17  or  over  and  have  left  school,  write  for 
Free  information  and  catalog.  Wayne  School,  Dept.  13-511, 

417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III.  

LEARN  WHILE  ASLEEP  I  Details  free.  Research  Association, 

Box  24-BX,  Olympia,  Washington. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 

MURAL  ARTISTS  NEEDED!  No  experience  required,  earn 
$10-$15  per  hour!  Amazing  "Project-A-Mural"  Method.  Proj- 
ect pattern  slides,  trace-off,  paint  per  color  guide.  Professional 
results  guaranteed!  Huge  demand  from  homes,  bars,  restau- 
rants, offices,  etc.  Sell  $100  murals  for  "pennies"  in  paint. 
Free  Success  Plan.  Associated  Muralists,  Dept.  S2C,  500 

Plumas,  Reno,  Nevada. 

MAKE  TELEPHONE  SURVEYS  Spare  Timel  Free  home- 
business  details.  No  selling,  choose  your  own  hours.  Tele- 
phone Institute,  Dept.  U2,  1038  South  La  Brea,  Los  Angeles 

19,  Calif. 

$3.00  HOUR  POSSIBLE  home  sparetime  Pump  Lamps  as- 

sembling,  Write:  Novelty  Lamps,  Cabot  42,  Arkansas. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

AGENTS  >   HELP  WANTED 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  Ad,  and  mail  with  name,  address  for  big 
box  of  home  needs  and  cosmetics  for  Free  Trial,  to  test  in  your 
home.  Tell  your  friends,  make  money.  Rush  name.  Blair, 

Dept.  185HB,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

$35  to  $75  regularly,  sparetime,  demonstrating  Cosmetics  to 
neighbors,  waiting  customers.  $10  Demonstration  Kit  Free  on 
Trial.  Lucky  Heart  Cosmetics,  Dept.  4XB,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-23,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
ples, details.  Studio  Girl — Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 

Dept.  30H32.    _^_____ 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel-lceland-San  Marion- 
plus  triangle  set — plus  Antiqua-Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 
Russia — Plus  large  stamp  book — all  four  offers  free — Send 
10c  for  mailing  cost.  Empire  Stamp  Corporation,  Dept.  PC, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  HOMES  FROM  $35  per  month.  Nothing  Down, 
Custom  Constructed  on  your  lot.  Over  88,000  built.  Free  infor- 
mation and  illustrated  brochure.  Jim  Walter  Corporation, 
Box  9128,  Dept.  PCW-2,  Tampa,  Florida.  212  Branch  offices 

to  serve  you. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

NEW!  BORROW  $1000.  Anywhere.  Increased  Loan  Limit, 
Air   Mai!   Service.  Postal   Finance,  374   New   Brotherhood 

Building,  Dept.  63-B,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED 

WE  BUY  RARE  coins.  Complete  catalogue  25c.  Fairview,  Box 

1116-T,  New  York  City  8. 

MUSIC  &   MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

1  SONGPOEMS  WANTED  FOR  Musical  setting.  Free  exami- 

nation. Get  "the  Nashville  Sound"  in  your  songs  and  records. 
V  Send    Poems:    Music    City    Songcrafters,    6145-A,    Acklen 

p  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 


thing  for  both  of  us  to  let  her  go — Tony 
perhaps  more  than  me.  Fathers  are  so 
tied  to  their  daughters'  pinafores.  But, 
when  the  time  comes  to  step  up  to  ma- 
turity, Penny  will  be  grateful  we  ac- 
customed her  to  being  on  her  own 
gradually" 

Donna  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  "I 
need  it,"  she  remarks.  "Tony  gets  so 
involved  in  his  work  that  he  often  walks 
by  me  without  so  much  as  a  nod.  On 
occasion,    he's    forgotten    my    name!" 

A  frequent  excuse  for  Hollywood 
breakups  is  that  "our  careers  keep  us 
separated  so  long  and  often."  Donna 
and  Tony,  by  working  in  the  same  show, 
have  no  such  problem.  About  eight  years 
ago,  Tony  did  spend  three  montbs  in 
Europe,  producing  a  film  for  Columbia, 
Donna  remained  in  Hollywood  with  the 
children,  who  were  going  to  school.  It 
was  their  first  extended  parting,  and  it 
taught  her  a  king-sized  lesson.  She 
found  that  her  preoccupation  with 
work  and  her  home  had  left  her  with- 
out hobbies  to  fall  back  on  when  alone. 
"I  felt  terribly  lonely,  and  in  the  wee 
hours  I'd  wake  up  scared  and  miser- 
able." When  Tony  returned  home,  she 
told  him,  "I  can't  go  through  that 
again."  They  talked  about  it  and  agreed 
it  was  time  for  them  to  participate  in 


"YOUNG 
DOCTOR  MALONE" 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

setting  the  scene  will  be  in  regular 
type,  like  this,  and  Dr.  Wolk's  profes- 
sional analysis  will  be  in  italics,  like  the 
following : 

The  unwanted  child  is  frequently 
doomed  to  an  unhappy  life.  His  parents 
may  take  out  their  disappointment  and 
annoyance  on  each  other,  straining  the 
marriage  to  the  breaking-point.  If  the 
marriage  eventually  collapses,  they're 
likely  to  blame  the  child — who  is  the 
innocent  victim,  not  the  cause  of  their 
trouble.  This  holds  true,  no  matter  what 
their  reasons  for  not  wanting  the  child. 

The  couple  who  can't  afford  a  child 
may  resent  having  to  deprive  themselves 
for  his  sake.  The  emotionally  immature 
couple  may  resent  having  to  cater  to  a 
child's  needs  and  whims.  Such  a  wife, 
for  example,  might  turn  against  him 
because  he's  getting  the  attention  from 
her  husband  she  wants  for  herself. 

The  unplanned  child,  or  so-called 
"accident,"  can  survive  the  fate  of  be- 
coming unwanted  if  the  parents  are  a 
truly  loving  couple.  The  one  kind  of 
"accident"  that  rarely  survives  such  a 
fate  is  the  illegitimate  child,  whose 
birth  causes  his  mother  to  be  shamed 
by  society. 

But  the  child  who  bears  the  heaviest 
burden  of  all  is  the  one  who's  born  im- 
perfect— physically  disabled  or  mental- 
ly retarded.  Such  a  youngster  becomes 
a  source  of  embarrassment  to  immature 
parents,  a  drain  on  their  emotions  and 
perhaps  on  their  pocketbook,  too.  If  he 
is  refected,  he  becomes  doubly  handi- 
capped. Such  a  child  tests  his  parents' 
love    and    courage — and    can    actually 


P.T.A.,  church  and  civic  affairs.  Then, 
if  Tony  had  to  leave  again,  Donna 
would  have  some  activity  to  fill  the  gap. 

A  friend  quite  recently  asked  Donna 
what  was  the  worst  mistake  married 
people  make.  Binnie  Barnes,  who  was 
doing  a  guest  shot  on  Donna's  show, 
chimed  in  with  the  idea  that:  "It's  al- 
ways  a   mistake   to   go   to    bed   mad." 

Donna  said  thoughtfully,  "Yes,  that 
is  so  true  .  .  .  which  is  one  reason  Tony 
and  I  don't  believe  in  separate  bed- 
rooms. We  feel  it  is  harder  to  go  to 
bed  mad  when  you  occupy  one  bed- 
room. One  or  the  other  is  sure  to  bring 
the  issue  into  the  open  and  reduce  the 
gripe  to  its  proper  size  by  discussion. 
Usually,  its  proper  size  is  minute,  trivial 
and  inconsequential.  But — after  a  night 
of  harboring  the  gripe — it  puffs  up  into 
a  bitter  and  spiteful  brawl.  Thank  God, 
Tony  and  I  abide  by  the  principle  I 
spoke  of  before.  We  move,  even  in  ex- 
asperation and  anger,  toward  each  other 
rather  than  away.  Somewhere  between 
his  feeling  and  mine,  we  know  there 
will  be  a  common  ground  on  which  we 
can  give  a  little,  take  a  little,  and  love 
a  lot  .  .  ."  — Eunice  Field 

"The  Donna  Reed  Show"  is  seen  over 
ABC-TV,    Thursdays,    at    8    p.m.    est. 


bring  new  strength  to  their  marriage,  if 
they  open  their  hearts  to  him. 

If  ever  a  baby  was  wanted  by  his 
mother,  that  baby  was  Jonathan,  born 
to  Tracey  in  her  middle  forties.  She 
wanted  this  baby  for  Jerry — to  revive 
his  hopes  (badly  shattered  by  several 
professional  setbacks)  ...  to  rekindle 
his  love  (all  but  buried  under  personal 
problems)  .  .  .  and'  to  make  up  for 
disappointments  their  two  older  chil- 
dren had  caused  them. 

As  Tracey  herself  expressed  it,  "Both 
our  children  had  made  bad  marriages. 
I  suppose  that's  what  started  me  want- 
ing a  new  one — one  that  we'd  never 
make  mistakes  with." 

But  Jonathan  came  along  at  an  in- 
appropriate time  for  Jerry.  Busy  fight- 
ing for  his  professional  life,  preoccupied 
with  a  dozen  other  difficulties,  he  all 
but  ignored  Jonathan's  birth — regard- 
ing him   as  an  added  complication. 

Trouble  piles  on  trouble.  Tracey  and 
the  baby  contract  meningitis  and  Jerry 
discovers  that  Jonathan  was  born  deaf. 
The  effect  on  Tracey  is  electric  and  she 
tells  friends,  "By  becoming  a  mother 
again,  I  failed  Jerry  as  a  wife." 

Tracey  obviously  wanted  the  baby  for 
purely  neurotic  reasons:  To  re-awaken 
her  husband's  love  and  prove  she 
doesn't  always  make  "mistakes."  When 
Jonathan  was  born  deaf,  she  felt  she 
had  failed  again — failed  Jerry  as  a  wife, 
failed  Jonathan  as  a  mother.  Burdened 
with  "guilt,"  such  a  woman  is  likely  to 
feel  that  she  must  be  punished  and  may 
unconsciously  behave  in  such  a  way 
that  she  wrecks  her  marriage:  "That's 
my  punishment  for   being  a  failure!" 

But  the  one  who's  truly  punished  is 
the  baby.  Already  handicapped,  he's  al- 
most sure  to  be  either  over-protected  or 
bluntly  refected.  And,  in  this  case,  his 
father  is  not  helping  matters  any.  One 


wonders  why  Jerry  agreed  to  have  a 
child,  this  late  in  their  married  life. 
Perhaps  he  agreed  simply  to  please  his 
wife — which  is  not  reason  enough  for 
a  man  to  seek  fatherhood. 

Deafness  becomes  a  major  handicap 
only  when  the  parents  become  obsessed 
with  such  imperfection,  over-do  their 
attempts  to  find  a  miraculous  "cure" 
and  thus  make  the  child  extremely 
aware  that  he  is  "imperfect." 

What  Jerry  did  not  tell  Tracey  was 
that  Jonathan  also  turned  out  to  be 
hopelessly  retarded  mentally.  He  tries 
everything  medically  possible  to  correct 
or  arrest  the  condition,  but  to  no  avail. 
Meanwhile,  he  keeps  Tracey  and  the 
baby  separated,  hoping  against  hope 
that  some  remedy  may  yet  be  found 
before  Tracey  discovers  the  truth. 

But,  while  they  are  apart,  Jonathan 
dies  at  the  age  of  six  months.  When 
Tracey  is  told,  she  bitterly  accuses 
Jerry  of  putting  his  child  away  because 
he  was  deaf — and  letting  him  die  be- 
cause he  resented  his  son:  "That's  what 
I'll  never  forgive!" 

Still,  Jerry  refuses  to  explain  his 
real  reasons  to  Tracey,  although  he  tells 
friends  Jonathan  would  have  died  "a 
much  more  lingering  and  devastating 
death"  had  he  not  succumbed  so  sud- 
denly. He  won't  tell  Tracey  the  truth 
because  "this  way,  I  bear  all  the  guilt 
as  far  as  Tracey  is  concerned."  He  feels 
she'll  never  believe  she  wasn't  respon- 
sible for  Jonathan's  death  and  chooses 
to  let  her  blame  him  for  the  tragedy. 

But  Tracey  withdraws  into  herself 
and  the  marriage  begins  to  crack. 

When  a  man  practices  this  sort  of 
deception  on  his  wife,  it  usually  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  mar- 
ital relationship.  Jerry's  readiness  to 
assume  the  guilt  over  loss  of  the  baby 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  he  really  does 
feel  guilty.  When  he  tries  so  hard  to 
spare  his  wife,  he  is  protecting  her  as 
if  she  were  a  child. 

No  wonder  the  marriage  began  to 
crack!  Tracey  has  someone  to  blame 
for  all  that  has  happened — her  hus- 
band— and  she  turns  her  own  feelings 
of  guilt  into  hostility  against  him.  Al- 
though a  good  marriage  is  built  on  mu- 
tual trust  and  honesty,  this  marriage 
seems  to  be  held  together  by  dishonesty, 
concealment  and  distortion.  If  some- 
thing isn't  done  quickly,  it  will  fall 
apart. 

The  responsibility  for  Jonathan's  un- 
timely death  doesn't  rest  on  either  Jerry 
or  Tracey — they  certainly  gave  him  the 
best  of  medical  care  and  attention. 
When  parents  blame  themselves  for 
what  has  happened,  it's  generally  be- 
cause they  feel  guilty  about  other  things 
and  focus  on  the  death  of  their  child 
as  an  excuse.  They  might,  for  example, 
feel  guilty  because  in  their  hearts  they 
rejected  the  child. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  tragedy,  when 
parents  cannot  control  their  emotions 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  they 
may  need  to  seek  professional  guidance 
to  regain  their  peace  of  mind. 

Another  "unwanted"  child  has  been 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  against  her- 
self in  "Young  Doctor  Malone."  She  is 
Tracey's  teen-age  niece,  Lisha,  who  was 
born  illegitimately.  Her  G.I.  father  had 
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SHORTHAND 

No  Strange  Symbols,  No  Machines—  Uses  ABC's— Typing  Available 
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'Before   I   en- 
rolled in  SPEED, 
WRITING,    I 
had  a  dull,  clerk's 
job  and  earned  a 
poor  salary.  Now, 
as  a   SPEED- _ 
WRITING  graduate,  1   command   a 
much  higher  salary  and  a  much  more 
interesting  position  in  TV  " 

Jacquelin  Sturm 


FREE  NATIONWIDE  LIFETIME  PRIVILEGES 

Free  Brush-up,  Free  Transfer 

Free  Employment  Service 

Available  In  SPEEDWRITING  Schools 

in  443  Cities  • 

When  you  enroll  for  classroom  instruction  at 
one  SPEEDWRITING  School  you  ore  entitled 
to  these  privileges  at  ALL  SPEEDWRITING 
Schools  in  443  cities.  For  name  of  SPEEDWRIT- 
ING School  nearest  you  CONSULT  LOCAL 
DIRECTORY.  ©  1961,  School  of  Speedwriting. 


Get  out  of  that  dull,  routine  job  and  move  up  into  a 
higher  paying,  more  interesting  position— in  only  6  weeks 
-with  SPEEDWRITING.  How  can  you  do  it  so  quickly? 
Because  you  use  the  ABC's  you  already  know  !  No  strange 
symbols  to  hold  you  back.  SPEEDWRITING  Shorthand 
gives  you  a  75%  headstart.  In  spare  time,  at  home,  or 
through  classroom  instruction  you  can  qualify  as  a  fast, 
accurate  stenographer  in  ONLY  6  WEEKS!  You'll  take 
120  words  per  minute— 50%  faster  than  business  or  Civil 
Service  requirements.  Over  700,000  graduates  have  proved 
it-you  can,  too.  TYPING  AVAILABLE. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON. 
See  how  quickly  SPEEDWRITING  Shorthand  can  pre- 
pare you  for  a  top-paying  job  in  a  leading  business  firm 
or  Civil  Service  office.  Send  for  Fascinating  FREE  Book 
and  Sample  Lesson  TODAY!  40th  Year 

School  of  Speedwriting, 
Dept. JI02-3_,_55 VV._42nd_St. .  N.Y.  36.  N.Y. 

.      SCHOOL  OF  SPEEDWRITING 

I      Dept.  302-3,  55  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

1  Please  send  me  without  obligation  or  expense  your  new 
booklet  with  full  Information  about  SPEEDWRITING 
{Shorthand  and  typing.  Also  send  FREE  SAMPLE 
LESSON. 
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FREE    KIT 

Our  FREE  subscription  sales  kit  helps  you  earn 
money.  Write  for  it  today.  No  obligation.  Mac- 
fadden-Bartell  Corp.,  205  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


FAMILY 
ARMS 

genuinely  emblazoned  from 
old  records  filed  under 
100,000  British  &  European 
surnames.  In  relief  and 
full  colour  on  immaculate 
OAK  WALL  SHIELDS  for 
mural    decoration. 

7"  x     6"      $  7.00 
12"  x   10"— $20.00 


postpaid.  Your  check  is  returned  if  the  Arms  cannot 
be  traced.  School,  Ship,  Regimental  Shields,  Trade 
Marks,  etc.,  similarly  reproduced.  Write  Britain  direct. 

YORK  INSIGNIA  LTD.,  YORK,  ENGLAND 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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UNKNOWNS  ARE  WRITING  "HITS"-GAIN  FAME! 
RECORDED  •   PRODUCED 
Nationally  Promoted 

•  2-Way  Royalty  percentage 

•  Words  Set  to  Music 
IH,  419  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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BILLFOLD 
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Get      acquainted      offer! 
2'/2    x   3'/2    in.   size  on 
IPCMa«l  j  double   weight,    silk   fin-       I  riandh 

jr^ffUpfB,  \  i sh,    portrait  paper   .   .   .        I 

i^k^^^^fjThe  rage  for  exchanging  with  friends, 
^J^^rBBfl^ffir enclosing   in    letters  or   greeting   cards 
^PbTItTiI nr irjr  or  i0*5  applications.    Original  returned. 
^•"•■'Hf'    Order  in   units  of  25   (1   pose).     No 
limit.    Enclose  payment   ($1.25)   and  we   prepay    or 
SEND  NO  MONEY,   (sent  cod.   if  you  wish)  4  day 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  photo  or  snap- 
shot today,  with  this  ad.  DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B3, 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa. 


A  Career  for  YOU?> 

DENTAL      & 
ASSISTANT  » 


Trained  Dental  Assistants  are  in  greater  *^        , 

demand  than  ever.  Prepare  at  home  for  a  '  ).  A 
career  in  this  fascinating  field.  Course  /    ,, 

includes  Lab.,  X-ray,  Chair-side  AssistancepOffice 
and  Reception  Duties,  and  Personality  Development. 
Everything  furnished — easy  terms. 

Write  Today  for  complete  facts — learn  about  the 
employment  opportunities  and  high  pay  which  can  be 
yours  as  a  qualified  Dental  Assistant.  No  obligation. 
Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Council 

I MAIL  COUPON  NOW -------n 

Wayne  School 

Dept.  14-546,  417  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 

Please   send    me,   without   obligation,    catalog   and 

complete    information    regarding    Dental    Assistant 

Training. 
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HERE  is  a  book  that  can  completely  change  the 
course  of  your  life  ...  a  book  that  is  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  go  about  finding  male  companionship 
.  .  .  and  how  to  convert  a  man  into  a  husband  once 
you  have  found  the  one  you  want.  It  is  a  step-by- 
step  guide  on  how  to  land  a  husband. 

How  do  you  go  about  finding  a  suitable  husband? 
(See  pages  15-38  in  How  to  Find  a  Husband  after 
Forty) 

How  can  you  keep  in  touch  with  a  man  you've 
met  without  making  it  appear  obvious?  (See  pages 
113-128  in  How  to  Find  a  Husband  after  Forty) 

Does  premarital  sexual  intercourse  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  relationship  of  those  involved?  (See 
pages  185-205  in  How  to  Find  a  Husband  after 
Forty) 

What  is  a  sure-fire  formula  for  making  a  man 
propose  to  you?  (See  pages  206-222  in  How  to  Find 
a  Husband  after  Forty) 

Regardless  of  your  situation  at  the  present  time, 
you  can  win  your  man.  This  book  will  tell  you  how 
to  separate  any  man  from  his  state  of  singleness. 
And  it  gets  right  down  to  your  problem. 

order  your  copy  today!       only  $3.95 

A  PRACTICAL  GIFT  FOR  AN  OVER-40  RELATIVE  OR 
FRIEND  WITH  A  PROBLEM  OF  GETTING  HER  MAN. 

•   5   DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE  — $1 

Stretch  your  way  to  a  trimmer  you  with  new 
sturdy,  rubber  STRETCH-A-WAY.  Complete 
with  special  chart  to  show  you  the  safe 
method  of  toning  muscles.  Improve  your 
figure  —  rummy,  thighs,  hip  and  bust  meas- 
urements —  this  natural  way!  Keep  fit  and 
trim.  Stores  away  in  any  drawer.  Guaranteed 
to  do  the  job  or  money  back!  STRETCH-A- 
WAY, only  $1,  postage  paid.  Sunset  House, 
680   Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


been  killed  before  he  could  marry  her 
mother,  Tracey's  sister  Faye.  And  Faye 
had  allowed  Lisha  to  be  raised  abroad 
by  close  friends. 

Not  until  she  reached  thirteen  was 
Lisha  told  the  identity  of  her  real 
mother,  who  had  since  married.  Lisha 
first  rejected  Faye  and  the  stepfather, 
then  learned  to  love  them — but  was 
constantly  torn  between  her  affection 
for  them  and  her  loyalty  to  the  couple 
who  had  brought  her  up.  As  she  grows 
older,  she  begins  to  mature,  learn  the 
meaning  of  forgiveness  and  understand- 
ing, and  now  thinks  twice  before  hurt- 
ing either  set  of  "parents."  But  Lisha 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  really 
adjusting  to  her  situation. 

The  illegitimate  child  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  perfect  example  of  an 
unwanted  child.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  only  society  that  doesn't  want  the 
child,  and  not  the  parent.  Some  illegiti- 
mate children,  like  Lisha,  are  only 
cheated  of  their  right  to  legitimacy  by 
fate. 

Faye  made  a  mistake  in  not  divulg- 
ing the  circumstances  of  her  child's 
birth  years  before  she  reached  the  age 
of  thirteen.  Lisha  ivould  probably  have 
been  able  to  understand  by  the  time  she 
ivas  about  ten.  At  that  age,  the  impact 
of  such  information  ivould  not  have 
been  so  profound. 

She  subsequently  rejected  her  mother 
because  she  felt  refected  herself.  She 
was  fortunate  to  have  found  a  home 
with  devoted  foster  parents,  but  her  at- 
tachment to  them  accounts  for  her  con- 
fusion of  loyalty.  With  help  now  from 
her  real  mother,  she  should  be  able  to 
overcome  her  confusion  and  perhaps 
become  pleased  to  have  two  sets  of  lov- 
ing "parents." 

As  Margaret  Sanger  has  remarked, 
"There    are    no    illegitimate    children, 


BOB    HOPE 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

— always  'up.'  He's  never  bored,  be- 
cause  he's   always   moving." 

He  frowned.  "We  were  all  very  con- 
cerned when  he  developed  eye  trouble 
while  he  was  entertaining  the  troops 
on  one  of  his  annual  Christmas  trips. 
It  happened  in  Spain,  in  1958. 

"At  the  first  warning  of  trouble,  the 
doctors  put  him  in  the  hospital.  But 
he  left  his  bed  against  their  orders  and 
finished  the  tour,  even  doing  shows  in 
the  rain.  That  aggravated  his  high 
blood  pressure,  and  a  blood  clot  on  his 
left  eye  was  the  result.  Since  then  he's 
tried  to  slow  down,  but  I  don't  hon- 
estly think  he  has. 

"You  see,  Bob  really  loves  his  work," 
George  said.  "Otherwise  he  wouldn't 
be  as  big  a  star  as  he  is." 

"Do  you  think  he'll  ever  retire?" 

George  shook  his  head.  "He  really 
doesn't  have  to  work,  but  he  keeps  on. 
1  don't  know  what  he'd  do  if  he  re- 
tired." Then  he  brightened.  "But  I 
know  what  I'd  do  if  he  retired— I'd 
starve  to  death!" 

Frank    Liberman,    whose    firm    does 


only  illegitimate  parents."  Sometimes  a 
child  may  be  better  off  for  having  been 
created  out  of  love,  out-of-wedlock,  than 
to  have  been  born  without  love,  un- 
wanted, within  marriage.  Unfortunately, 
most  illegitimate  children  are  born  out 
of  passion,  not  love.  These  are  the  real 
losers. 

Whatever  the  circumstances,  children 
must  be  made  to  feel  wanted — to  be 
loved  and  respected,  appreciated  for 
their  achievements,  accepted  in  spite 
of  their  shortcomings  and  failures.  Par- 
ents shouldn't  have  to  grow  up  with 
their  children.  They  should  be  grown 
up  by  the  time  they  have  children. 

Parents  owe  it  to  their  children,  and 
themselves,  to  give  their  youngsters  a 
solid  sense  of  belonging.  If  children  get 
this,  they'll  feel  wanted. 

Without  this  sense  of  belonging,  the 
squabbles  that  invade  even  the  best  of 
marriages  will  rub  off  on  the  children. 
When  a  wife  and  husband  become  an- 
gry with  each  other,  they  may  take  it 
out  on  the  kids — who  may  grow  up  to 
feel  responsible  for  their  parents'  un- 
happiness,  and  wish  that  they'd  never 
been  born. 

Both  the  wanted  and  the  unwanted 
child  are  drawn  larger  than  life  on  TV. 
their  troubles  over-dramatized  and  the 
solutions  over-simplified.  Still,  such 
portrayals  serve  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  and  perhaps  make  viewers 
more  aware  of  similar  problems  in  their 
own  lives. 

That  has  been  our  aim  in  this  series. 
to  make  the  characters  and  stories  of 
your  favorite  daytime  dramas  meaning- 
ful to  you  so  that  you  might  learn  from 
them  for  your  own  good — and  the  good 
of  your  family.  — The  End 

"Young  Doctor  Majone"  is  seen  over 
NBC-TV.  M-F,  from  3:30  to  4  p.m.  est. 


publicity  for  Bob,  pointed  out  that  the 
family  goes  with  Bob  on  his  trips 
whenever  possible.  "The  children  went 
along  when  Bob  entertained  the  troops 
in  Alaska,  and  Tony  accompanied  him 
on  the  Japan  trip.  The  whole  family 
went  to  England  with  him  when  he 
made  'Road  to  Hong  Kong' — they 
took  a  house  there  with  Bing  Crosby's 
family  and  had  a  ball.  Last  summer, 
he  took  Dolores  and  the  kids  for  a 
yacht  cruise  in  Canada." 

Onnie  Morrow,  assistant  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  Bob's  TV  shows,  told  me  that 
she  has  been  on  every  one  of  his 
Christmas  junkets,  which  began  a  doz- 
en years  ago.  "He  has  an  enthusiasm 
for  traveling.  That's  why  he  doesn't 
get  tired  easily,"  she  said.  "Five  min- 
utes of  rest  does  him  more  good  than 
an  hour  for  someone  else.  He  slides 
down  in  his  airplane  seat,  covers  his 
head  with  his  big  Texas  hat,  and  goes 
off  to  sleep. 

"But  don't  forget,"  she  added,  "the 
trips  are  fun  in  spite  of  all  their  hard- 
ships. And  of  course  the  greatest  sight 
in  the  world  is  to  see  Bob  in  front  of 
those  servicemen.  He  loves  them  and 
they  love  him.  and  the  rapport  is  just 
great.  He  feels,  strangely,  that  they 
are  doing  something  for  him.  Because 


Bob  feels  he's  no  greater  than  his 
audience.  The  better  they  feel,  the 
better  he  feels." 

Onnie  wasn't  the  only  one  to  say 
that  more  than  mere  patriotism  impels 
Bob  to  make  his  trips.  That  certain 
mysterious  energy  that  Bob  draws 
from  his  audiences  is  very  important 
to  him — perhaps  the  very  fuel  that 
keeps  him  going. 

The  only  woman  for  Bob 

Bob's  wife  understands  this,  accord- 
ing to  Onnie.  "I  don't  think  Bob  could 
be  married  to  anybody  but  a  Dolores 
Hope."  she  admitted.  "She's  a  woman 
who  has  the  empathy  to  understand 
him.  She  stays  home,  raises  the  chil- 
dren, and  does  a  beautiful  job  of  it. 
And  yet,  when  Bob  is  home,  he  chips 
right  in  and  helps.  He  makes  the  most 
of  every  minute  of  his  time." 

Bill  Larkin,  one  of  Bob's  writers, 
admitted,  "For  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
marriage.  Bob's  wife  thought  he  was  a 
United  Air  Lines  pilot.  But  don't  forget: 
For  Bob,  going  to  New  York  is  like 
you  taking  a  bus  to  Encino.  Everything 
is  done  for  him — his  tickets,  his  pack- 
ing— and  when  he  gets  to  the  hotel,  all 
his  clothes  have  been  laid  out.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  conserve  his  energy." 

One  of  those  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  conserving  Bob's  energy  is  Jan  King, 
his  motion  picture  and  television  secre- 
tary. "You  sense  when  he's  tired  and 
doesn't  want  to  talk  business,"  she  told 
me.  "Those  of  us  who  work  for  him 
can  sort  of  play  it  by  ear.  But,  by  and 
large,    he's    happier    when    he's    busy." 

When  I  talked  to  Bob  himself,  he 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  England  to 
film  "Call  Me  Bwana,"  then  on  to 
spend  Christmas  in  the  Far  East — 
Korea.  Thailand  and  Viet  Nam.  "The 
family  and  I  were  just  discussing  my 
traveling  today,  since  I'm  leaving  for 
England  in  the  morning,"  he  told  me. 
"They  said,  'Well,  why  don't  you 
leave  a  few  pin-ups  for  us?'  You  know 
— the  regular  routine  that's  been  going 
on  now  for  twenty  years  or  so. 

"But  we  have  so  much  fun  when  we 
are  together  that  it  works  out  all  right. 
Actually,  I  think  it's  good  for  the  peo- 
ple in  a  family  to  get  away  from  each 
other  once  in  a  while.  It's  always  sur- 
prising to  get  home  and  see  how  nice 
they  are! 

"Of  course,  that's  not  my  reason  for 
leaving  home  so  often!  There  are  many 
reasons,  actually.  For  one  thing,  I've 
always  traveled,  and  I  got  used  to  it. 
When  I  started  in  vaudeville,  I  was 
traveling  constantly.  But  I'm  marked 
as  a  traveler  mainly  because  of  our 
Christmas   trips. 

"You  really  have  to  go  on  the  trips 
to  know  what  they  mean  to  everybody. 
It's  a  sentimental  thing  with  everybody 
concerned.  Not  only  is  there  great 
gratification  connected  with  them,  but 
they're  exciting.  I've  never  taken  any- 
body on  a  Christmas  trip  who  didn't 
want  to  go  again.  There's  so  much 
friendship  connected  with  it — so  much 
general  fun  in  every  way,  despite  the 
hard  work.  There's  a  real  family  spirit 
about  the  whole  thing." 

"How  does  your  wife  feel  about  it?" 


REWARD  $11,750.00  FOR  THIS  COIN! 

$500,000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS! 


Stop  spending  valuable  coins  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars.  New   1963  catalogue  lists  hundreds 


of  coins  we  want  to  buy  and  gives  the  price 
range  we  will  pay  for  these  United  States 
Coins.  Certain  half  cent  coins  are  worth  up  to 
$3,500.00  for  Canadian  Coins.  Our  valuable 
Coin  Boole  may  reward  you  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Coins  do  not  have  to  be  old  to  be 
valuable.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid 
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our  new  1963  catalogue.  A  fortune  may  be 
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ILLUSTRATED:  1804  Silver 
Dollar.  19,000  Minted,  only  12 
accounted  for — where  are  the  rest? 
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Gorgeous  Solitaire  and  Weddinq, 
Ring  set  with  beautiful  imitation 
diamonds  in  1 /30  14  Kt.  Yellow 
Gold  plated  or  Sterling  Silver  or 
White  Gold  Color  KfTect  on  a 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  Pay  Postman  on  de- 
livery plus  postal  charges.  If  you 
send  cash  or  money  order  with 
order,  we  pay  postage. 
HAREM  CO.,  "The  House  of  Rinas," 
30  Church  St.,  Dept.  C417,  New 
York  7.   N.  Y. 


f LOWER  ARRANGING 

Quickly  and  Easily  at  Home 

Learn  to  make  Professional  corsages, 
arrangements,  wedding  and  funeral  de- 
signs. Study  and  earn  your  certificate  at 
home.  Unusual  spare  or  full  time  money 
making  opportunities  or  hobby.  Send  for 
-•  -    Free  Book. .."Opportunities  in  Floristry" 
LIFETIME  CAREER  SCHOOLS 
Studio  MW-23,    11826  San  ticente  Blvd.,    Los  Angeles  49,  Calif. 


THIN  LEGS 


Try  this  new  amazing  scientific 
home  method  to  ADD  SHAPELY 
CURVES  at  ankles,  calves, 
thighs,  knees,  hips! 

FREE!  "How  To  Add  Alluring  Curves 
To  Correct  Your  Personal  Thin  Leg 
Problems"  Book— also  packed  with 
actual  before  and  after  photos  of 
women  who  obtained  remarkable  re- 
sults! 

Skinny  legs  rob  the  rest  of  your 
figure  of  attractiveness.  Now  at  last 
you  loo  can.  try  to  help  yourself  im- 
prove underdeveloped  legs,  due  to 
normal  causes,  and  fill  out  any  part 
of  your  legs  you  wish,  or  your  legs 
all  over  as  many  women  have  by  fol- 
lowing this  new  scientific  method. 
Well  known  authority  on  legs  with 
years  of  experience  offers  you  this 
tested  and  proven  scientific  course — 
only  15  minutes  a  day — in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  home!  Contains  step-by-step  illustrations  of 
the  easy  SCIENTIFIC  LEG  techniaue  with  simple  instruc- 
tions: gaining  shapely,  stronger  legs,  improving  skin  color 
and  circulation  of  legs. 

Limited   Time   FREE   OFFER! 

For  your  free  book  on  the  Home  Method  of  Developing 
Skinny  Legs  mailed  in  plain  wrapper,  without  obligation, 
just  send  name  and  address. 

MODERN  METHODS  Dept.  sl-253 

296    BROADWAY  NEW  YORK   CITY  7 
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WANTED 

SONGS  &°REC0RDS 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  No  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  feel  them  and  we'll  let  you  know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  RECORDING.  WE  NEED  SONG-POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  &  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  inlormation  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  TOUR  POEMS  to 

Five  Stir  Music  Misters  265  Beacon  Bid;.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  10  Inches 
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on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  full  length  or  bust 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

Send  No  Money  3  tor  $1 

Just  mail  photo  negative  or  snap- 
shot (any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful  double -weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  plus 
postage — or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios.  544  S.  Main,  Dept  33- B.  Princeton,  Illinois 
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every  few  weeks.  Famous  brand 
DRESSES,  FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES,  BLANKETS,  SHEETS  .  . 

This  is  your  reward  for  helping  a  few; 
friends   to   shop.    It   takes   only   30 
minutes  a  week  -  and  you'll  have  p™1 
fun  doing  it.  Just  show  our  Catalog  j 
to  a  few  friends.  If  they  like  what  j 
they  see,  help  them  send  in  their 
orders.    Low   cost   shopping   clubs  £*m 
save  your  friends  20%  —  and  your^ 
shop   free   because   you    make    it 
possible.  No  risk,  No  Obligation,   imm 
send   for   full   details   and   free 
268  page  Catalog.  ■■■] 
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Swimming? 


Enjoy  it  for  less  in 

Missouri 

Your  whole  family  will  enjoy  swimming 
at  one  of  Missouri's  eight  big  lakes.  You'll 
get  lazy  and  hungry  and  the  Missouri 
menu  is  always  ready — pan-fried  fresh 
fish,  southern  fried  chicken,  thick  steaks, 
or  country  ham  and  "red  eye"  gravy! 
Water  skiing,  speed  boating  and  sailing, 
too,  are  at  their  best  in  this  family  vaca- 
tion land.  Send  coupon  now  for  free 
brochure. 


FREE!  Big,  40-Page  Full  Color  Book 


Missouri  Division  of  Commerce 
and  Industrial  Development 
Box  B356,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  free  40-page  color 
brochure  "Missouri   Holiday". 
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Street. 
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"We're  looking  for  people 
who  like  to  draw?. . 


Says   NORMAN   ROCKWELL,   OnC  of 

America's  12  Most  Famous  Art- 
ists. "Our  accredited  training 
has  helped  thousands  become 
full-time  or  part-time  artists."  If 
you  like  to  draw,  you  may  have 
talent  worth  training.  Find  out 
with  our  scientific  12-page  art 
talent  test.  Thousands  paid  $1 
to  take  it.  Get  it  free  along 
with  school  brochure.  No  obliga- 
tion. Send  name,  address,  age  to: 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS  SCHOOLS 
DEPT.  5894    WESTPORT,  CONN. 


Stop 
Corn  Pain 
Fast! 


No  waiting  for  soothing  relief 
with  Dr.  Sertoli's  Zino-pads!  Used  alone 
these  super-soft,  cushioning  pads  stop  pain  of 
corns,  callouses,  bunions  almost  the  instant 
you  apply  them!  Used  with  separate  medi- 
cated disks  in  each  box,  they  quickly  remove 
corns,  callouses  too!  Available  at  all  stores. 


*g&  D-rSchollsZinopads 


"Well,  she  understands  about  the 
Christmas  trips,  because  she's  been  on 
a  couple  of  them.  But  she  doesn't 
actually  like  me  to  go  abroad  to  make 
pictures.  Last  year,  she  was  able  to 
come  with  me  to  England,  and  that 
was  great.  She's  not  looking  forward 
to  this  trip,  because  I'm  going  over  at 
schooltime  and  she's  got  to  stay  home 
with  the  kids.  But  she'll  probably  jump 
over  to  see  me  a  couple  of  times." 

"Do  you  try  to  make  up  for  your 
absences  when  you're  home?" 

"Sure!  We  party  it  up  and  have  a 
ball.  We  have  our  own  Christmas  party 
as  soon  as  I  get  home  from  my  Christ- 
mas trip,  and  then  we  have  a  big  New 
Year's  Eve  open  house. 

"And  don't  forget,"  he  grinned, 
"Dolores  and  I  have  been  together  for 
twenty-eight  years — so  we've  seen  a 
lot  of  each  other!" 

He  added,  "And  when  I'm  gone,  she 
keeps  busy.  She  does  so  much  charity 
work,  and  she  plays  a  lot  of  golf." 

"Do  you  think  that,  if  more  women 
let  their  husbands  out  of  the  house  for 
an  occasional  trip,  there  would  be  less 
divorce?"  I  asked. 

He  nodded.  "I  think  so.  But  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual  situation.  It 
might  break  up  some  homes,  too.  As 
far  as  our  own  marriage  goes,  I  don't 
think  it's  made  much  difference. 

"The  hardest  time  was  when  the 
kids  were  very  young.  That's  when  I 
really  wished  I  could  be  home — you 
know,  we  started  playing  hospitals 
even  before  we  began  doing  the  over- 
seas shows.  Now  two  of  the  four  kids 
are  away  at  school.  But,  in  those 
days,  they  were  all  at  home."  He 
smiled.  "When  I'd  get  back  they 
would  greet  me  with  signs  that  read: 
'Welcome  Stranger!' 

"One  thing  I've  been  grateful  for — 
none  of  the  family  has  ever  been  seri- 
ously ill  during  one  of  my  trips.  The 
only  one  who  got  sick  was  me!  And 
that  eye  trouble  was  a  warning  to  me." 

"Is  your  eye  all  right  now?"  I  asked. 

"Pretty  good,"  he  said,  with  what 
seemed  like  deliberate  casualness.  "I 
get  by  with  it." 

"How  do  you  keep  in  shape  when 
you're  traveling?" 

"I  just  try  to  take  care  of  myself," 
he  said.  "I  usually  take  my  trainer 
with  me — I  have,  the  last  couple  of 
years,  since  I  had  that  problem  with 
my  high  blood  pressure.  He  gives  me 
rubdowns  and  sees  that  I  rest.  I  have 
to  keep  in  shape,  because  these  Christ- 
mas trips  are  rigorous. 

"But  it's  worth  it.  I  get  a  bigger 
kick  out  of  those  Christmas  trips  than 
out  of  anything  else  I  do.  And  I  know 
that  Dolores  understands  that,  because 
we've  talked  about  it  many  times.  Oh, 
when  I  start  to  get  ready,  she'll  say, 
'You're  going  again,  huh?'  But  in  her 
heart  she  realizes  that  it's  worth  it." 

His  face  was  sober  now.  "Many 
times  she  doesn't  want  me  to  go  away 
.  .  .  but  I  know  she's  happy  that  I  can 
still  do  it." 

After  all  the  praise  that  I'd  heard 
directed  at  Dolores  Hope  for  being  an 
"understanding  wife,"  it  was  almost 
surprising  to  find  her  flatly  refusing  a 
martyr's   role.   When   I   talked   to   her, 


she  tried  to  play   down  Bob's  travels. 

"Don't  forget  that,  when  he  travels 
alone,  it's  only  in  connection  with  his 
business,"  she  pointed  out.  "When  he 
travels  to  relax,  we  all  go  with  him. 
After  all,  work  is  work.  I've  often 
thought  that  it's  strange  that  people 
single  Bob  out  so  much  because  of  his 
traveling.  During  the  war,  many  wives 
had  to  do  without  their  husbands  for 
years,  while  Bob  would  only  be  away 
for  a  few  weeks,  at  most.  And  today 
his  trips  are  rarely  longer  than  a  week. 
This  trip  to  England  is  his  longest 
absence  since  the  war,  actually,  and 
it's  only  for  two  months. 

"Yet  most  people  look  at  me  with 
pity,"  she  said  scornfully,  "because 
Bob  takes  a  lot  ri  trips.  Naturally,  we 
don't  feel  that  way  as  a  family.  I  ap- 
preciate their  sympathy,  but  it's  a  little 
annoying  to  have  people  say,  'Oh,  he's 
away  again!   Oh,  isn't  it  awjulV 

Dolores'  side  of  the  story 

"When  they  do,  I  reply,  'No,  it's  not 
awful.  It's  fine.  That's  his  business,  and 
he  does  a  wonderful  job.'  But  nobody 
asks  me   what   I    do   when   he's   gone. 

"Here's  what  I  do:  I  keep  busy!  If 
a  woman's  husband  travels,  I  think  the 
wife  has  to  stay  active.  If  she's  inter- 
ested in  her  home,  in  her  children,  in 
her  hobbies,  and  in  helping  her  neigh- 
bor,   that    should    keep    her    occupied. 

"Naturally,"  she  admitted,  "we'd  like 
it  better  if  he  were  here.  That  goes 
without  saying.  But  it's  pointless  to 
worry  about  it  when  that's  a  part  of 
his  business.  I  don't  think  any  hus- 
band wants  to  have  a  clinging  vine  for 
a  wife. 

"That's  why  we  don't  all  drape  our- 
selves in  mourning  whenever  Bob 
leaves.  Because  if  we  did,  he'd  never 
leave!  He  wouldn't  go  away  if  he 
didn't  know  that  we  were  all  happy 
and  contented  and  active  while  he  was 
gone.  ...  Or  if  he  did  leave,"  she 
added  with  a  wry  smile,  "he'd  never 
come  back.  It  would  be  too  gloomy!" 

That's  when  I  realized  that  Bob  can 
leave  home  because  of  Dolores's  under- 
standing— that  and  her  ability  to  keep 
herself  and  her  family  happy  while 
he's  gone.  Dolores's  attitude  enables 
Bob  to  do  the  traveling  he  feels  impelled 
to  do  for  business  reasons  ...  for  rea- 
sons of  patriotism  .  .  .  and  simply  be- 
cause traveling   is  in  his   blood. 

As  Onnie  Morrow  said,  "I  don't 
think  Bob  could  be  married  to  anybody 
but  a  Dolores  Hope." 

"Please  remember  this,"  Dolores 
Hope  told  me  as  we  finished  our  inter- 
view. "We  are  happy — thank  God!  I'm 
happy,  and  so  is  Bob.  He's  happy  to 
know  that  the  home  fires  are  kept 
burning  while  he's  gone,  so  that  he  has 
a  home  to  come  back  to.  And  I'm 
happy  because  I  know  that  he's  doing 
what's  important  to  him.  So  please — 
don't  pity  me!   I  don't  deserve  it." 

— James  Gregory 

Bob  celebrates  his  25th  anniversary 
with  NBC  in  "The  Bob  Hope  Show"  seen 
Wed.,  January  16th,  from  9  to  10  p.m. 
est.  His  new  movie,  "Call  Me  Bwana," 
is    being    released    by    United    Artists. 


THE    LENNON    SISTERS 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

the  three  girls,  me,  Norma  Zimmer, 
Janet's  tutor  and  several  assorted  mu- 
sicians who  joined  our  cozy  group  to 
distribute  presents  from  the  benefit 
they'd  done  that  afternoon.  Topping 
our  guest  list  was  "Pop"  Lennon,  known 
to  all  as  "Bill,"  who  doubles  as  man- 
ager and  is  so  used  to  a  house  of  a 
dozen  or  more  that  this  all  seemed 
quite  normal  to   him. 

The  girls,  who  claim  show  business 
is  "dreary,"  have  threatened  to  quit  for 
the  past  few  years.  Each  season,  there's 
another  solemn  blood  oath  to  quit  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  But  they  keep 
rolling  along. 

Bill  explained  that  his  girls  are 
roughly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ninety-percent  tax  bracket  .  .  .  which, 
when  you  smooth  it  out,  is  a  pretty 
classy  neighborhood.  But  with  the 
built-in  baker's  dozen  the  family  has 
— with  college  for  this  one,  a  future 
for  that  one — it's  tough  to  stash  away 
cash  for  even  a  slight  drizzle,  let  alone 
a  rainy  day. 

Happy  to  be  has-beens? 

Meanwhile  they've  paid  off  the  family 
home,  paid  off  the  family  beach  home, 
paid  off  the  family  cars.  When  they 
finally  retire  to  become  has-beens — 
around  the  age  of  twenty-three — Peggy 
wants  to  teach  kindergarten.  Bill  yearns 
to  earn  a  hot  fifty  bucks  a  week  as  a 
golf  pro  at  a  driving  range.  Janet  may 
hate  flying,  but  she's  "crazy  about  air- 
planes" and  wants  a  ground  job  at  an 
airport.  Kathy  wants  only  to  get  mar- 
ried and  raise  the  population. 

And  would  Kathy  want  her  own  chil- 
dren in  the  wild  and  woolly  world  of 
show  business?  "I'd  tell  them  the  good 
parts  and  the  bad,"  she  answered.  "How 
you're  up  one  day  and  down  the  next. 
Then,  if  they  still  want  it,  what  can 
you  do?  You  know,  I've  met  so  many 
celebrities.  Their  lives  are  sordid.  Un- 
happy. They're  such  phonies." 

The  girls  mentioned  a  young,  hand- 
some star  who's  the  hottest  thing  on 
TV  today  and,  after  conceding  "he's 
conceited"  and  "he  makes  girls  feel 
like  dirt  under  his  feet,"  their  uniform 
comment  about  him  was — quote — 
"Ug-g-gh!" 

Over  the  years,  the  girls  have  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  humor.  Learned  to 
laugh  when  things  go  wrong.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  laughed  when  Peggy  backed 
off,  misgauged  her  distance  and  sat 
smack  in  the  lap  of  a  surprised  clarinet 
player.  And  when  Norma  stepped  on 
Kathy's  shoe — and,  for  the  rest  of  the 
song,  embarrassed  Kathy  was  hobbling 
to  get  back  into  it.  They  giggled  that 
time  Janet's  zipper  gave  way  in  the 
middle  of  her  big  number.  And  when 
Kathy  flopped  over  the  microphone  cord 
on  stage,  just  as  Janet  was  giving  her 
all  in  a  solo. 

"I  was  nearly  dying,"  Janet  said.  "It 
was  all  I  could  do  to  control  myself. 
I  had  to,  though,  because  Mr.  Welk  was 
standing  right  behind  me." 

"And  would   Mr.   Welk   really   have 


minded  if  you  started  to  giggle  on- 
stage?"   asked    the    innocent    reporter. 

"Ohhh  .  .  .  no-o-o,"  said  Jan  slowly. 
"I  don't  think  he'd  really  have  minded." 
And  with  that  she  looked  casually  at 
Kathy  who  glanced  obliquely  at  Peggy 
who  gazed  offhandedly  at  Norma  who 
stared  steadily  at  the  floor. 

Quickly  changing  the  subject,  the 
girls  remembered  another  time  they 
chose  to  giggle  rather  than  pull  their 
brownette  hair  out.  "We  travel  light," 
explained  Janet,  who'd  hoisted  the  win- 
dow to  hear  their  cues  more  clearly. 
"So  we  do  a  lot  of  laundry  while  we're 
touring.  And  anybody  who  thinks  that's 
glamorous — forget  it! 

"We  checked  into  Omaha  with  one 
night  off,  so  we  thought  what  a  great 
chance  to  wash  clothes.  We  bought  de- 
tergent, washed  tons  of  things  and 
plastered  them  all  over  the  walls  to 
dry.  We  hung  them  on  light  globes, 
bedsteads,  walls,  lampshades — every- 
thing. Our  clothes  were  plastered  all 
over  the  whole  room,  dripping,  sopping 
wet,  when  the  desk  clerk  informed  us 
there  was  some  mistake  and  we'd  have 
to  change  rooms!" 

Just  then,  Janet  cranked  her  head 
in  from  the  window,  yelling,  "Hey, 
we're  on!"  and  the  corsage  of  Ameri- 
can beauties  known  as  the  Lennon  Sis- 
ters dashed  out. 

When  they  clattered  back  several  en- 
cores later,  Peggy  remembered  one  in- 
cident when  she  really  broke  down  and 
cried.  They  didn't  cry  when  they  were 
on  the  road  twenty-four  days  and  it 
rained  every  day  and  nobody  could  get 
dry  or  warm  and  their  shoes  turned 
up  from  the  puddles.  .  .  .  They  didn't 
cry  when  one  of  them  spilled  coffee 
down  the  front  of  her  gown  just  as 
they  were  due  on  stage.  .  .  .  The  time 
they  broke  down  was  in  Minneapolis. 
Their  first  day  on  tour.  Alice  Lon  was 
along  in  those  days,  and  Alice  had 
trouble  with  her  hands.  From  nerves, 
they  dried  up,  cracked  and  split. 

The  day  they  cried 

The  show  was  playing  an  open  ball 
park  infested  with  mosquitoes.  Every- 
one was  bitten  severely,  their  hair  was 
falling  down  and  they  felt  sick  for 
Alice,  whose  hands  were  bleeding.  They 
made  for  the  dressing  room,  but  peo- 
ple were  pushing  and  pulling  at  them 
for  autographs.  It  was  terrible.  They 
just  finally  sat  down  and  bawled.  All 
of  them.  They  simply  sat  there  and 
cried  and  cried  and  cried. 

Even  when  things  aren't  coming  up 
roses,  the  trio  always  tries  to  present 
the  sunny  side  in  public.  They  feel  they 
owe  it  to  their  audience.  They  know, 
too,  that  when  you're  a  celebrity,  you're 
open  to  criticism  from  everybody  and 
anybody. 

Bill  recalled  one  bad  letter.  He  even 
recalled  the  woman's  name.  A  Mrs. 
Nietzsche.  "She  wrote  she  couldn't  un- 
derstand how  I  dared  let  my  girls  make 
a  living  for  me  .  .  .  and  how  could 
a  grown  man  sit  home  and  sponge  off 
his  daughters  .  .  .  and  what  was  I  do- 
ing having  so  many  kids  in  the  first 
place  .  .  .  and  blah-blah-blah  and  all 
that  stuff." 

Bill's  not  the  kind  to  praise  himself, 
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but  if  he  had  wanted  to  answer  that 
letter,  he  might  have  told  the  woman 
how  hard  he  had  worked  before  the 
girls  became  singers — and  afterward, 
too  .  .  .  how  his  own  shrewd  manage- 
ment had  brought  the  girls  to  the  suc- 
cess they  enjoy  today. 

The  Lennon  tribe  belong  to  the  who- 
ever-can't-take-it-better-not-come-in-the- 
first-place  school.  In  fact,  they're  third- 
generation  jokesters.  When  Pa  Lennon 
was  a-courting  Ma  Lennon,  she  came 
to  his  house  for  dinner.  It,  too,  was 
overrun  with  offspring.  The  tablecloth 
was  white.  The  beets  were  red.  And 
somewhere  between  the  plate  and  her 
mouth,  one  playful  kiddie  let  go  a 
healthy  nudge  and  in  one  large  splat! 
the  red  beets  hit  the  white  cloth.  But 
nobody  cried  or  got  angry! 

Today,  Bill  knows  the  name  of  every 
one  of  his  girls'  suitors  within  three 
hundred  miles.  However,  if  the  hapless 
swain  is  named  Tom — for  instance — 
he'll  coach  one  of  his  brood  to  go  in 
and  ask,  "What  time  is  it,  Dave?" 

Or  another  will  careen  into  the  par- 
lor where  the  poor  fellow  is  doing  his 
best  to  coo  and  woo,  and  announce — 
in  a  top  sergeant's  tone — "No.  Dad, 
they're  not  holding  hands." 


LOVERS! 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

married  three  times,  and  Lynn's  par- 
ents have  recently  separated  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  marriage. 

But  Andy's  fears  come  from  more 
than  just  seeing  love  gone  wrong.  There 
was  also  his  childhood.  .  .  . 

He  was  born  in  West  Jennings.  Flori- 
da (population  600),  in  1936.  He  was 
ten  years  old  when  his  parents  sepa- 
rated. "It  was  a  pretty  bad  time  for 
me,"  Andy  says.  "They  didn't  know 
how  to  tell  me.  Children  never  can 
understand  things  like   that." 

He  stayed  with  his  father  for  a  while, 
then  his  mother,  then  his  grandmother. 

Eventually,  each  of  his  parents  was 
to  marry  three  times,  giving  him  four 
brothers  and  three  sisters. 

Andy  still  finds  it  hard  to  talk  about 
his  family  and  his  childhood  except  to 
say,  "They  always  married  the  nicest  of 
people  and  had  the  loveliest  of  children. 
We  all  love  each  other  very  much."  On 
another  occasion  he  told  this  writer,  "I 
can't  talk  about  those  days.  Things  were 
very  tangled  in  my  family,  but  I  do  love 
them." 


No  one  to  listen 

It  would  be  a  fair  guess,  though, 
that  living  in  a  town  so  small,  where 
everybody  knew  everything  about  every- 
body else,  Andy  was  made  acutely  aware 
that  he  and  his  family  were  "different." 

"I  was  alone  so  much  as  a  boy,"  Andy 
says.  "I  couldn't  cope  with  society. 
There  was  no  outlet  for  my  feelings. 
No  one  to  listen  to  me." 

Alone,  bottled  inside  himself,  Andy 
struggled  through  his  teen  years.  He 
was  seventeen  before  he  found  a  way 
to   communicate.   "A   touring  company 


When  it  comes  to  Operation  Lennon, 
Kathy  says,  "Our  dates  either  have  to 
have  a  sense  of  humor  or  they  get 
kicked  out." 

Once,  Peggy's  date,  Len,  was  helping 
with  the  dishes.  They'd  had  chocolate 
pudding  for  dinner.  Janet  suddenly 
flicked  the  spoon  with  the  chocolate 
pudding.  Len  ducked  but  it  landed  on 
the  wall.  He  scooped  it  up,  grabbed 
another  fistful  and  shmeared  it  all 
over  Janet's  happy  face. 

Remembering  these  antics,  the  girls 
seemed  to  forget  how  tired  and  hungry 
they  were.  Suddenly,  there  were  three 
smiling  Lennons,  after  all. 

A  man  named  Irving  Berlin  once 
wrote,  "There's  no  business  like  show 
business."  Well,  at  least  three-twelfths 
of  the  Lennon  family  don't  agree.  But 
the  girls  are  troupers,  and  until  the 
day  they  retire — or  someone  figures  out 
an  easier  way  to  make  $254,000  a  year — 
they're  doing  it  Irving  Berlin's  way. 

— The  End 

"The  Lawrence  Welk  Show"  is  seen  on 
ABC-TV,  Sat.,  from  9  to  10  p.m.  est. 
(Style  Note:  The  Lennon  Sisters  are 
wearing  Jantzen  sweaters  on  our  cover 
— and  Catalina  sweaters  on  page  26.) 


of  'Show  Boat'  came  through  town," 
he  remembers.  "I  saw  the  play  and 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  the  whole 
idea.  This  was  for  me,  a  skinny,  awk- 
ward little  misfit.  If  I  couldn't  get  along 
with  the  world,  this  was  the  way  for 
me  to  get  out  of  it." 

He  won  a  college  scholarship  to  study 
theater  arts,  but  left  after  a  year-and- 
a-half.  "I  just  wanted  to  go,"  he  says. 
"I  was  always  a  goer.  It  felt  like  I  was 
getting  too  comfortable.  In  this  busi- 
ness, if  you  don't  start  moving  by  the 
time  you're  nineteen,  you  never  move. 

"Besides,  I  always  want  to  change 
things.  I  don't  like  things  to  stay  the 
same.  Life  is  just  like  you  were  run- 
ning; just  keep  on  running,  keep  chang- 
ing, keep  doing  things." 

He  got  a  job  at  Eastern  Airlines, 
sweeping  out  the  planes,  and  worked 
until  he  saved  one  hundred  dollars.  "I 
took  off  for  New  York  with  my  bank- 
roll, and  then  hit  the  streets.  Odd  jobs 
kept  me  going  while  I  made  the  rounds. 
I  was  so  inarticulate  and  embarrassed, 
and  all  I  had  to  show  were  some 
scrawny  pictures  I  had.  But  I  always 
knew  I'd  make  it.  I  don't  mean  that 
I'd  get  famous,  but  that  I'd  act.  To 
me,  it's  almost  like  stealing  if  you  get 
paid    for    acting." 

After  three  months  in  New  York,  he 
had  his  first  appointment  with  a  book- 
ing agent  and  got  his  first  job.  "She 
looked  at  me  and  said,  'Well,  you're 
kind  of  skinny.'  And  I  said,  'Yeah, 
well,  I'm  not  eating  too  good.'  And, 
clumsy  and  tall,  I  turned  to  leave — 
and  fell  all  over  my  feet.  She  got  me 
a  job  a  month  later.  It  was  a  film 
for  the  Army  about  a  skinny,  bumbling 
boy. 

"I  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars on  that  film  and  I  thought  I  was 
rich.  It  cost  me  two  hundred  dollars  to 
join  the  union,  but  I  was  rich. 

"After  that,  I   got,  let's  say,   'infre- 


quent'  jobs.  At  first  I  lived  pretty  ele- 
gantly— on  '  Riverside  Drive — in  the 
maid's  quarters  of  somebody's  apart- 
ment. Then  I  moved  to  a  cold-water  flat 
on  Bleecker  Street.  It  had  a  bathtub  in 
the  kitchen,  and  I  had  to  heat  my  own 
water  on  the  stove,  but  I  loved  it.  Life 
was  so  simple  then.  I  had  nothing  to 
lose,  I  was  already  at  the  bottom.  If 
I  had  fifty  dollars  a  month,  I  could 
make  it.  Now  everything  is  very  com- 
plicated. You  make  so  much  money, 
and  living  takes  so  much  money. 

"The  struggle  is  never  over,  it  just 
gets  bigger.  It's  a  phony  dream  that 
things  get  easier  with  success.  The  re- 
sponsibilities get  bigger.  You  have  to 
watch  everything  and  figure  everything 
out  very  carefully. 

"But  I  don't  mean  that  those  days 
weren't  hard.  They  were — but  I've  never 
been  afraid  of  things  being  hard.  One 
day  I'll  be  dead  and  I  won't  feel  any 
pain  or  anything.  So  I  better  feel  it 
now." 

Six  weeks  of  love 

Out  of  the  "infrequent"  jobs  came 
the  lead  in  "Look  Homeward  Angel" 
on  Broadway,  TV  roles  and,  finally. 
"Wide  Country."  Also,  a  special  girl. 
Andy  knew  actress  Sharon  Farrell  for 
a  few  years  in  New  York.  In  March 
of  1962,  when  he  went  to  the  Coast, 
he  took  her  with  him. 

They  were  married. 

They  split  up  six  weeks  later. 

When  Andy  doesn't  want  to  talk 
about  anything — things  that  might  be 
too  personal  or  painful — his  face  goes 
blank  and  the  questioner  feels  sud- 
denly willed  out  of  his  existence.  He 
draws  a  curtain  and  goes  back  inside 
himself,  and  it's  only  after  some  per- 
sistence that  he'll  come  out  again. 

"It  [the  marriage]  just  wasn't  an 
important  thing  in  our  lives.  Just  a  mis- 
take. It  wasn't  her  goal  in  life  or  mine. 

"I'm  a  wild  cat  and  it  was  a  wild 
decision.  We  were  both  moving  too  fast 
and  just  couldn't  make  it  together. 
Right  now,  I'm  too  close  to  it  and  I 
don't  know  what  really  broke  us  up. 
I  do  know  that  I'm  often  confused 
about  who  I  am  and  where  I  am,  so 
I  just  have  to  stay  alone  until  I  know 
more  about  myself. 

"I'm  too  emotional.  I  get  either  very 
high  or  very  low.  I  run  till  I  have  to 
fall  down  dead  at  night  and  sleep  till 
I  think  I'll  die  of  hunger. 

"And,  at  this  point,  I  don't  even 
think  marriage  and  a  career  can  mix. 
I  never  go  home  from  my  work.  When 
I'm  not  acting,  I  get  irritated  and  fight 
with  whoever's  around  me.  At  the  end 
of  each  job,  I  go  out  of  my  head.  I'm 
up  all  day  and  all  night  and  I  act  ugly. 
People  tell  me  to  relax,  but  I  can't.  I 
have  no  use   for  myself  when  I   stop. 

"I  know  it's  all  just  for  a  moment 
and  it  doesn't  matter  really,  but  I  just 
feel  when  I  finish  each  job  that  part  of 
my  life  is  over.  And  these  thoughts 
frighten  me. 

"I  really  want  to  create,  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  world,  and  I  think  any- 
body who  can  do  that  gets  hurt.  It 
burns  them  out." 

Andy  Prine,  as  a  serious  artist,  has 
not  yet  been  proven.  But  he  is  not  the 


first    creative    person    to    have    feelings 
of  this  kind. 

So  it  was  this  moody,  distrustful, 
already  hurt-by-life  boy  who  met  Lynn 
Loring  at  that  party. 

Growing  up  fast 

Lynn  comes  from  a  fairly  wealthy 
New  York  family  which  could  afford 
to  send  her  to  private  schools  and 
Barnard  College.  Still,  Lynn  was  driven 
by  some  of  the  same  needs  as  Andy. 
She  was  a  Conover  model  at  age  three 
and,  by  the  time  she  was  eight  years 
old,  she  was  on  "Search  for  Tomor- 
row," playing  a  part  that  was  to  last 
for  eight  years. 

At  sixteen,  Lynn  was  part  of  the 
Cafe  Society  set,  but  gave  that  up  as 
a  phase.  Now,  she  says,  "I  wanted  to 
grow  up  too  fast.  But  with  that  group, 
you  stop  learning  and  growing  as  a  per- 
son.  They're  too   jaded." 

At  seventeen,  she  became  engaged. 
"All  my  friends  were  two  years  older 
than  I  and  were  getting  married,"  she 
says,  "so  I  thought  I'd  do  the  same 
thing.  But  I  woke  up  quickly.  I'm  still 
growing  mentally  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  how  I   feel." 

At  eighteen — just  about  the  time  her 
parents  broke  up,  after  twenty  years  of 
marriage — she  met  Andy. 

"She's  an  awfully  good  girl,"  Andy 
says,  "very  independent  and  great  to  be 
with.  I'm  not  thinking  of  marriage  now. 
I  did  that  so  badly.  But  Lynn  and  I  do 
do  a  lot  of  concentrating  on  each  other. 
I  guess  she's  my  number-one  chick. 

"We  see  each  other  about  three  times 
during  the  week,  and  on  weekends.  But 
we  don't  do  much,  just  have  a  quiet 
dinner  and  that's  it.  We  both  like  a 
quiet  time.  We  don't  like  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple around.  Neither  of  us  goes  out  with 
other  people  very  much,  but  we  both 
could.  We  have  no  spoken  agreement. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  in  her  way  emo- 
tionally, and  she  doesn't  want  to  get 
in  mine.  You  see,  I'm  afraid  of  hurt- 
ing anyone's  feelings.  Neither  of  us 
wants  to  get  entangled.  This  way,  we 
have  a  constructive  effect  on  each  other. 
There  are  no  scenes,  no  panics,  no 
arguments.  That's  because  she's  so  very 
womanly.  She  has  a  great  understand- 
ing of  a  man,  and  I  like  that." 

"We  have  a  lot  in  common,"  Lynn 
says.  "We  both  love  funny  things  and 
we  enjoy  good  books  and  the  arts.  But 
we're  both  very  moody  and  sensitive. 
If  I'm  feeling  good  when  he's  in  a 
bad  mood,  I  can  get  him  out  of  it 
quicker  than  anybody.  He  says  he's 
basically  not  a  happy  person,  but  I 
can  make  him  happy. 

"And  if  he's  feeling  good  when  I'm 
feeling  bad,  he  can  quiet  me  down.  He 
says,  'It's  okay,  baby,  everything's  fine.' 
And  I  believe  him  and  feel  better. 

"But  if  he  feels  bad — about  anything 
— when  I  feel  bad,  I  immediately  as- 
sume I  did  something  wrong.  So  I  get 
even  moodier  and  I  withdraw.  That's 
when  things  aren't  too  good.  Maybe  I'm 
too  young  for  him.  I'd  like  to  make  him 
happy  with  me  and  I'd  like  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  him.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  think 
almost  any  girl  could.  There  are  so 
many  good  things  about  him." 

But  there  are  problems — such  as: 


To  you  who^are  OVER  5'7" 
new  Spring  fashions  priced  no 
higher  than  regular  misses'  sizes.  Style  shown  is 
a  woven  check  cotton  coat-style  dress  with  patch 
pockets.  Sizes  14  to  24.  Colors -blue  &  white, 
pink  &  white.  Other  styles  and  fabrics,  $2.99 
through  $25.  Sizes  10  to  24  in  tailored  and  dressy 
styles.  Also  coats,  shoes,  lingerie,  suits,  sports- 
wear. Mail  coupon  or  postcard  for  Free  "Tall  Girls" 
Catalog.  Over  Five-Seven  Shops,  Inc.,  Dept.  T-5 
465  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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Over  Five-Seven  Shops,  Dept.  T-5 
465  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  Tall  Fashion  Catalog  to: 


DANCING  SHOES— COSTUMES  % 

Toe  $5.95,  Ballet  $3.29,  Tap  up  to  3,  $5.25  over  3,  £^£_ 
$5.75,  Leotards  $3.75,  Stretch  Tights  $2.49.  Mesh^?-3*  ?;' 
or  Sheer  Tights  $5.00.  Send  Check  or  M.O.  \T*i'T 

BATON— DRUM    CORPS    SUPPLIES  NsJ  / 

SKATING  SKIRTS — Roller  or  Ice.  T 

Complete  Catalog  25c  (applied  to  purchase)       1/ 
Quincon  Supplies,  Dept.  V,  Box  422,  Quincy  69, Mass.  I 


"Premiums  ox  Cash" 

Special  Tailored  Birthrtone  ring 
in  yellow  rolled  gold  plate  —  OR 
alluring  Initial  ring  in  fascinating 
10k  gold  plate  finish. 


To  get  1  ring  Order  4  £><;",, 

large  boxes  of  Rosebud   M*.      ' 

Salve  to  sell  at  50^  or  4  bottles  fine  ^ 

Rosebud  Perfume  to  sell  at  501  each. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  60,  WOOPSBORO. MARYLAND 

REMOVE 

WARTS! 


Amazing  Compound 

Dissolves  Common 

Warts  Away 

Without 

Cutting  or  Burning 


Doctors  warn  picking  or  scratching 
at  warts  may  cause  bleeding,  infec- 
tion, spreading.  Now,  science  has 
developed  an  amazing  compound 
that  penetrates  into  warts,  destroys 
their  cells,  actually  melts  warts  away 
without  cutting  or  burning. 

Its  name  is  Compound  IV®.  Pain- 
less, colorless  Compound  W  used  as 
directed  removes  common  warts 
safely,  effectively,  leaves  no  ugly 
scars. 
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PLAY 
RIGHT  AWAY! 

Send  For  Free  Book  Telling  How  Easily 
You  Can  Learn  Piano,  Guitar,  Accordion, 
ANY    Instrument  This   EASY   A-B-C   Way 

NOW  IT'S  BAST  to  learn  music  at  home. 
No  tiresome  "exercises."  No  teacher. 
Just  START  RIGHT  OUT  playing  simple 
pieces.  Thousands  now  play  who  never  thought  they  could. 
Our  pictured  lessons  make  it  easy  as  A-B-C  to  learn  to 
play  popular  music,  hymns,  classical  and  any  other  music. 
On  easy-pay  plan,  low  costl  1,000,000  students  all  over 
the  world. 

MAIL   COUPON    FOR    FREE    BOOK.  Find  out  why  our 
course  can  teach  you  quiekiy,   easily,  inexpensively.   Write 
for  30-page  illustrated  Free  Book.  No  obligation.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Mention  your  favorite  in- 
strument. Just  mail  coupon  today! 

U.S.  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

Studio  A202, 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

(Est.  1898— Licensed  by  the 
N.Y.  State  Education  Dept. ) 
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U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Studio  A202,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  36-page   Illustrated  Free  Book. 
I  would  like  to  play  (Name  Instrument) : 

Have  you 
Instrument Instrument  ? 

Print  Name 
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AT  HOME] 


FLOWERS 


Complete  Home  Course  in  J 

Flower  Arranging  and  Flower ' 

Shop  Operation.  Hobby,  Home  I 

^Business,  or  start  own  Flower  I 

i  Shop.  Send  for  FREE  Color  I 

Brochure  that  shows  you  I 

how  to  learn  prolessional  I 

FREE  3  mos. subs. to"FlowerTalk"  I 

■  magazine  tor  Mower  Designers -Write  Today!  —  —  J 

FLORAL  ARTS  CENTER,  Dept.  513, 3570  W.  1st,  Los  Angeles  4,  Calif. 

FALSE  TEETH  BREAK? 

GOOD  Now  repair  them  $198 
NEWS  a*  home  m  8  min.     | 

"  Amazing  PLATE-WELD  repairs  clearand 
pink  plates  and  replaces  teeth.  Simply  flow  on  —  put 
together.  Works  every  time— holds  like  new  or  money 
back.  At  Dru  q  Stores  or  send  $1.98  plus22c  handlingto 
Home  Dental  Aids  Co.,  Box  1731,  Dept.  27-A,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


SONG  IDEAS 

WANTED 


Songwriters  with  publisher  contacts  want  song 

ideas.  Collaborate  with  professionals. 

SHARE    ROYALTIES.    NO   FEES. 

Our  Staff   has  written  these  Hits: 

LET  THE    LITTLE    GIRL    DANCE    —  OLD  TOWN  -BILLY    BLAND 
PRETTY    LITTLE    ANGEL    EYES  —   DUNES  —  CURTIS   LEE 
WHAT  A   SURPRISE   —  COED   —  JOHNNY    MAESTRO 
HOMBRE   —   SABINA  —  THE    BELMONTS 
VUT,   VUT  —  CARLTON  —   IMPERIALS 
HOP   IN   MY   JALOP  —  MGM  —  CHUCK   ALAIMO 
PLUS  MANY   OTHER   HITS! 

Send  Poems  —  free  Examination, 

SONGWRITERS'   ASSOCIATES 

Studio  21,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Less  than 


M  LARGE   F 
NEW     *|C 
TOWELS  Vea. 

UNWOVEN  COTTON   AND  RAYON 

That's  right!  Two  dozen  large  towels  for  only  $1.00 
(plus  10t  for  extra  postage  8.  handling).  Think  of  it 
-LARGE  SIZE  unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece!  Terrific  value  you  ve  got 
to  see  to  believe.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price.  Now  were 
passing  this  savings  on  to  you,  our  customers.  All 
T  orders  on  a  FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED  basis,  so  be 
V  sure  and  order  all  you'll  need-you'll  sure  use  all 
you'll  buy-and  you'll  never  get  a  buy  like  this  again. 
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Thank  you.  ORDER  NOW!  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

MURRAY    HILL   HOUSE.    Dept.   T-964-F 

P.  O.  BOX  126.  BETHPAGE  L.   I..  N.  Y. 


"I  want  to  be  the  best  artist  I  can 
be,"  Andy  says,  "and  whenever  I  find 
myself  getting  too  close  to  anybody, 
I  back  off.  I  get  afraid  that  I'm  soak- 
ing up  too  much  of  them  and  maybe 
it'll  make  me  relax  and  be  swayed  from 
ambition." 

To  this,  Lynn  says,  "I  never  want  to 
be  in  a  position  where  someone  says, 
'Okay,  baby,  this  is  it.'  I  would  want 
to  pull  back  faster  than  he.  That's  why 
it's  best  not  to  get  involved.  I'm  just 
not  old  enough  to  face  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage,  I  guess. 

"I  really  miss  him  when  I'm  not 
with  him.  I'm  possessive  and  I  have  to 
be  very  careful,  because  that's  the  last 
thing  to  do  with  Andy  Prine. 

"Andy's  basically  not  a  jealous  per- 
son. Because  of  his  past,  he  has  a  way 
of  disassociating  himself  with  people, 
of  closing  up.  But  he  has  got  jealous 
because  of  me  a  few  times,  and  it's  very 


DICK   VAN    DYKE 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

Monday  night."  he  had  begun  matter- 
of-factly.  "The  time  was  about  eleven 
o'clock.  I  was  on  my  way  home  from 
taping  my  show.  Everything  had  gone 
off  as  usual.  No  hitches.  I  was  driving 
my  sports  car,  a  Jaguar,  down  Sunset 
Boulevard.  I  wasn't  going  particularly 
fast— 35,  maybe  40  .  .  ." 

Dick's  voice  trailed  off  .  .  .  then  he 
added — almost  to  himself — "Why  am  I 
alive?"  "Dick,"  I  broke  in,  "how  bad 
was  it?  The  news  stories  said  your  car 
was  demolished." 

"Yes — completely  demolished.  It's  in- 
credible. I  was  rounding  a  long  and 
sharp  curve  on  Sunset  where  the  boule- 
vard passes  in  front  of  U.C.L.A.  That's 
in  the  Bel-Air  section. 

"There'd  been  quite  a  few  accidents 
along  that  curve,  so  I  always  take  care 
...  I  never  let  myself  forget  Ernie 
Kovacs  and  what  had  happened  to  him 
— not  very  far  from  this  scene.  He  never 
had  a  chance.  He  died  instantly.  His 
car  went  out  of  control  and  hit  a 
pole  .  .  ." 

Dick  sighed,  as  though  the  memory 
of  Ernie  Kovacs'  death  had  been  haunt- 
ing him.  "I  can't  possibly  tell  how  care- 
fully Ernie  was  driving,  but  I  know 
about  myself.  I  was  extra-cautious.  Yet, 
for  all  my  care,  I  suddenly  found  my- 
self helpless  behind  the  wheel. 

"There  was  something  on  the  road. 
Grease,    perhaps,    or    an   oil    slick.    .    . 

"Suddenly,  I  felt  the  car  swinging 
around.  I  knew  it  was  happening — fast. 
Yet  I  seemed  to  shift  mental  gears,  to 
be  living  in  slow  motion  within  my 
brain,  as  my  physical  body  was  en- 
meshed in  split-second  motion. 

"The  wheel  under  my  hands  twisted 
one  way,  then  the  other.  I  don't  think 
I  even  tried  to  steer,  although  I  must 
have. 

"But  I  realized  at  once  that  I  had 
no  control  .  .  ."  Dick's  voice  tightened 
again,  as  he  relived  that  moment,  the 
moment  when — for  the  first  time  in  his 
young  life — he  was  careening  toward  the 
precipice  of  death.  He  could  see  it  with 


funny  and  very  sweet  to  see." 

Obviously,  while  both  say  they're  not 
thinking  of  marriage,  they  do  seem 
to  care  about  each  other  more  than 
they  admit.  "We  have  had  some  serious 
talks,"  Lynn  says.  "Andy's  been  hurt 
before,  by  the  life  he  lived  and  by  his 
marriage,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  leave 
himself  open  to  that  again.  I  can't 
predict,  what  will  happen.  It  would 
cramp  our  relationship  to  try.  I'll  just 
say  we're  in  no  hurry." 

If  they  take  it  slow,  does  this  romance 
have  a  chance?  Maybe  ...  if  Andy  can 
stop  running.  How  awful  it  would  be 
to  discover  one  day  that  he  ran  away 
from   his   chance   for   happiness.    .    .    . 

— MlCKI    SlEGEL 

See  Andy  in  "Wide  Country,"  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.  est. 
Watch  for  Lynn  in  the  new  half-hour 
version  of  CBS-TV's  "Fair  Exchange." 


his  very  eyes — a  light  pole  looming 
bigger,  bigger,  bigger  .  .  .  and  beyond 
it,  the  rigid,  indestructible  stone  wall! 

"As  the  car  skidded  out  of  control 
toward  the  pole — and  the  stone  wall — 
everything  went  black.  ' 

"When  I  woke  up,  I  was  standing  in 
the  street.  The  car  was  in  front  of  me. 
It  had  hit  the  pole  and  rammed  into 
the  thick  stone  wall. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  had  happened 
to  me. 

"Funny,  I  remember  now  that  I  was 
thinking  the  same  thing  when  the  car 
was  spinning  out  of  control.  I  wasn't 
able  to  believe  it  was  happening  to  me, 
after  being  so  careful." 

I  couldn't  see  Dick,  but  I  could  en- 
vision him  shaking  his  head  in  disbelief 
at  this  point  as  he  gpoke. 

"My  first  thought  as  I  scanned  the 
wreckage  was:  Why  am  I  alive?  That 
was  what  went  through  my  mind  then 
and  every  minute  since  then. 

"You  can't  believe  it  unless  you've 
seen  it.  The  car  was  demolished.  Com- 
pletely demolished.  It  was  scattered  for 
twenty  yards  around. 

"I  was  wearing  a  suit.  It  was  ripped 
to  shreds  up  the  back.  There  were  rips 
in  the  front,  too. 

"The  seat  I  had  sat  in  was  twisted 
and  torn  to  bits. 

"The  steering  wheel  had  buckled  and 
was  twisted  awry. 

"Why  was  I  alive?  I  should  have 
been  dead  .  .  ." 

A  miraculous   escape? 

As  Dick  stood  beside  the  wrecked 
Jaguar  in  a  stupor,  a  police  car,  siren 
screaming,  hove  into  view.  The  car 
screeched  to  a  stop  at  the  wreck  scene 
and  a  patrolman  jumped  out. 

"Where's  the  driver?"  the  cop  asked 
Dick. 

"I'm  the  driver,"  Dick  replied. 

"The  cop  just  looked  at  me,"  Dick 
related.  "His  face  went  as  white  as 
mine.  He  didn't  believe  me.  But  he 
took  a  good  look  at  my  suit,  especially 
the  back.  He  shook  his  head  as  if  he, 
too,  were  saying,  'Why  is  he  alive?'  " 

The  cop  asked  Dick  if  he  were  hurt. 

"My  head  hurts,"  Dick  said,  "but  I 


think  I'll  make  it  home.  I'll  call  my 
wife."  Meanwhile,  he  asked  the  police- 
man to  call  a  wrecker  to  tow  away  the 
$12,000  Jaguar,  now  reduced  to  a  pile 
of  junk. 

"I  called  Margery,"  Dick  told  me.  "I 
didn't  want  to  frighten  her.  I  told  her, 
'There's  been  an  accident,  but  I'm 
okay.' 

"She  came  down  in  our  other  car. 
When  she  looked  at  the  wreck,  she  al- 
most fainted.  'Are  you  all  right?'  she 
cried.  I  assured  her  I  was.  I  told  her 
to  stay  calm.  After  all,  she  had  to  drive 
us  home. 

"When  we  reached  the  house  in  West 
Los  Angeles.  Margery  made  me  lie 
down  and  she  gave  me  coffee,  then 
brandy.  It  didn't  help  much.  I  was  ter- 
ribly shaken  up.  I  could  only  talk  in 
thick,  slow  tones. 

"Then  I  felt  a  pain  stabbing  in  my 
head.  I  put  my  hand  there  and  detected 
a  bump.  We  decided  a  doctor  ought  to 
look  at  it.  So  Margery  drove  me  to  the 
hospital.  They  found  that  I  had  suffered 
a  mild  concussion.  It  wasn't  serious. 
They  gave  me  some  sedatives  and  sent 
me  home." 

All  the  way  back,  Dick  and  Margery 
talked  about  his  lucky  escape. 

"When  I  ask  that  question — Why  am 
I  alive? — I  have  an  answer  that  goes 
with  it,"  Dick  told  me. 

"The  answer  is  pure  and  simple.  I  am 
alive  because  I  was  wearing  a  seat  belt ! 

"The  seat  belt  saved  my  life! 

"I  had  seat  belts  put  in  both  cars 
when  I  bought  them.  I  had  heard  of  so 
many  accidents  where  lives  were  saved 
because  the  people  wore  seat  belts. 
That  was  why  I  had  them  installed  be- 
fore I  drove  the  cars  out  of  the  show- 
rooms. 

"They  hadn't  done  much  for  us  up 
till  the  accident,  because  both  Margery 
and  I  are  careful  drivers.  Occasionally, 
we  felt  their  usefulness  when  we  had 
to  stop  quickly  in  traffic.  But  other  than 
that,  they  were  just  there — just  in  case. 

"It  saved  my  life" 

"Well,  when  it  happened — when  I 
cracked  up — that  seat  belt  that  I  had 
around  my  waist  saved  my  life.  No 
question  about  it.  I  would  have  gone 
through  the  windshield — into  that  stone 
wall.  I  would  have  died  instantly . .  ." 

Dick  stopped  and  asked  for  a  favor. 

"Do  this  for  me,  do  this  for  everyone 
who  reads  TV  Radio  Mirror,"  Dick 
said.  "Write  that  the  seat  belt  saved 
my  life.  Tell  the  people  that  I  wouldn't 
be  alive  today  if  I  didn't  have  that  belt 
around  me. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  Dick  went 
on.  "I've  arranged  to  do  spot  announce- 
ments for  seat  belts  on  television." 

I  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  idea. 

"Great?"  he  said.  "Why,  it's  sensa- 
tional. I'm  an  advertisement  for  them 
you  can't  deny.  Just  being  alive  is  proof 
of  it.  Who  can  deny  what  I'll  be  say- 
ing? I'm  living  proof  that  seat  belts 
save  lives." 

I  asked  Dick  if  the  accident  had  done 
anything  to  him,  or  to  change  his  life. 

"Has  it!"  he  practically  shouted. 
"Why,  these  past  few  days  have  been 
completely  different  from  any  others 
in  my  life.  I  catch  myself  doing  some- 


thing I've  done  a  million  times — strik- 
ing a  match,  turning  on  a  light,  playing 
with  the  kids  .  .  ." 

Dick  mentioned  the  children  by 
name:  Christian,  12;  Mary,  11;  Stacey, 
7,  and  Carrie  Beth,  one  year.  "They're 
all  blond  and  they  all  have  blue  eyes," 
he  said  with  feeling,  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly discovered  how  they  looked  and 
how  much  they  all  mean  to  him. 

"And  they're  so  talkative,"  he 
laughed.  "But  so  well-behaved." 

Dick  paused. 

"My  God,"  he  suddenly  cried  to  me 
from  3,000  miles  away.  "Without  that 
seat  belt — I'd  never  hear  their  voices 
again.  I'd  never  see  them  laugh,  never 
have  to  struggle  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions anymore  .  .  .  My  God  .  .  ." 

Dick  went  silent  again,  before  try- 
ing to  describe  his  wife: 

"Margery  .  .  .  she  has  green  eyes  and 
brown  hair.  She's  awfully  pretty.  If  I 
hadn't  come  back  .  .  I  wouldn't  have 
her  anymore  .  .  . 

"And  she  wouldn't  have  me  .  .  .  they 
wouldn't  have  me  .  .  ." 

The   precious   joy   of  living 

Haltingly.  That's  how  Dick  Van  Dyke 
was  speaking  now.  Dick — the  glib,  art- 
ful comedian  with  the  fast-flowing  ora- 
torical repertoire — was  unable  now  to 
rattle  off  words  and  phrases  as  he  does 
in  his  comedy  scenes  on  television.  The 
stark  and  frightening  truth  of  a  brush 
with  death  so  close  that  it  would  have 
brought  an  end  to  everything  that  was 
the  joy  of  living,  was  just  too  much  for 
him. 

"Just  think,"  he  went  on,  regaining 
his  composure.  "Isn't  it  wonderful  to 
feel,  to  talk,  to  laugh — even  to  get 
mad?  It's  great  to  be  alive!" 

I  could  sense  the  shudder  coursing 
through  Dick,  as  he  stepped  back  into 
the  memory  of  that  terrible  moment. 

"It's  a  date  to  remember,  Monday, 
October  15th,  1962.  Under  a  clear, 
black  sky.  The  empty  road.  The  curve. 
The  steering  wheel  going  all  slippery... 

"Then  that  second  when  I  awoke  . . . 

"And  the  cop  is  there  asking  me  who 
the  driver  was  .  .  . 

"If  I  hadn't  been  wearing  that  seat 
belt,  I  would  have  been  thrown  through 
the  windshield — and  crushed  against 
that  stone  wall.  It  shattered  my  car. 

"Oh,  Lord.  The  impact  would  have 
broken  every  bone  in  my  body  .  .  ." 

It  was  crystal-clear  by  now  that  Dick 
Van  Dyke  realized  how  lucky  he  was  to 
be  alive.  It  may  be  trite  to  say  that  he 
is  living  on  borrowed  time,  but  how 
else  can  you  put  it,  after  you've  heard 
his  story  of  the  crash? 

It's  almost  a  miracle. 

Maybe  it  was  a  miracle  .  .  .  the  mir- 
acle of  a  seat  belt. 

Dick  Van  Dyke  thinks  it  was.  What 
better  proof  does  one  need?  The  story 
comes  from  his  own  lips  .  .  .  lips  that 
would  never  have  been  able  to  tell  the 
story,  if  it  weren't  so. 

— George  Carpozi  Jr. 

"The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show"  is  seen  over 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  9:30  p.m.  est. 
Dick  also  stars  in  Columbia  Pictures' 
"Bye  Bye  Birdie"  and  has  signed  for 
Walt   Disney's   film,   "Mary    Poppins." 
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This  national  magazine,  like  hundreds  of 
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every  new  issue.  Today  there  is  also  a  growing, 
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Earn  While  Learning-at  Home 

Today,  it's  easier  to  learn  the  "secrets  of  easy 
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unique  method  of  Home-Study  Training  (praised 
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IF  you  suffer  pain  and  misery  of  Varicose  Ulcers 
or  Open  Leg  Sores,  send  away  at  once  for  FREE 
Booklet  "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR  HOME  USE." 
Tells  all  about  this  60-year-old  method,  praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  thousands.  Liepe  Methods,  Dept.  B-19 
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SLENDERIZED    LEGS 
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last,  you  too  can  try  to  help  your- 
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shape ANY  PART  of  your  legs  you 
wish  ...  or  your  legs  all  over  .  .  . 
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live  longer  And  Better  in 

NEW  MEXICO 

THE 

HEALTHIEST 

SUNNIEST 

CLIMATE 

in  All  America 

The  fortunate  people  who  live  in  New  Mexico 
wake  up  to  sunshine  355  days  out  of  each 
year.  They  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
oppressed  by  humid  heat  in  the  summer  or 
by  winter's  cold,  damp  clutch.  They  know  that 
in  New  Mexico  the  rate  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease  is  only  half  of  what  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  faces.  They  work  and  play  in  a  climate 
called  America's  healthiest! 
Deming,  New  Mexico  is  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  state,  away  from  the  rigors  of 
winter.  A  boom  has  begun  here  and  Derriing's 
present  8,500  population  will  be  17,000  in 
the  next  10  years.  And  DEMING  RANCH- 
ETTES  is  only  5  minutes  from  downtown.  It  is 
rich  with  fertile  soil,  pure  water  and  gorgeous 
mountains.  Yet  a  half-acre  Ranchette  is  only 
$199  complete,  $5  down,  $5  a  month.  Write 
for  FREE  color  portfolio.  No  salesman  will  call. 

"DEMING  RANCHETTES~Dept.  NH-22C~ 
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few   spare  hours  a   week.   Be  a   welcomed 
Lucky   Heart  Representative   and   see   how 
easy  it  is  to  make  extra  money.  All  we  ask  is 
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CONNIE    STEVENS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

still-unforgotten  night  when  her  be- 
loved Grandmother  died  .  .  .  and, 
shaken  and  bereft,  an  eight-year-old 
Connie  wailed:  "What's  happening  to 
me  all  of  a  sudden?  Where  has  every- 
thing gone?" 

Is  it  merely  a  ghost  that  Connie  sees 
these  days?  Or  is  it  the  countdown  for 
disaster? 

Obviously,  there's  more  troubling 
Connie  than  her  continuous  and  lacerat- 
ing series  of  David-and-Goliath  battles 
with  her  studio — though  these  have  car- 
ried her  to  the  ragged  edge  of  despair. 

"If  a  single  cross  word  upsets  her," 
a  close  friend  said,  "you  can  imagine 
how  these  quarrels  have  shaken  what 
little  faith  she  has  in  herself!" 

Yet  Connie's  intimates  can't  help  won- 
dering if  she  isn't  a  little  like  the  pro- 
verbial man  who  kept  beating  himself 
over  the  head  with  a  mallet  "because  it 
felt  so  good  when  he  stopped!" 

They  know  that  all  too  often,  lately, 
they  have  encountered  a  strangely-tor- 
mented, uncertain  Connie — a  girl  curi- 
ously moody,  brooding  and  achingly 
aware  of  her  empty,  hungry  arms.  This 
Connie  is  still  so  desperately  unsure  of 
herself  and  her  future  ...  so  despair- 
ing, despite  her  abundant  youth,  her 
powder-blue  Cadillac,  her  spectacular 
$70,000  house  .  .  .  that  she  leaves  friends 
troubled  when  they  are  unable  to  dispel 
her  fears. 

Famed  movie  director  Delmer  Daves 
(who  worked  with  Connie  in  both  "Par- 
rish"  and  "Susan  Slade")  knows  the  all- 
too-sensitive  Stevens  miss  perhaps  even 
better  than  she  knows  herself.  "Hidden 
behind  that  kid  face  of  Connie's,"  said 
Daves,  "is  another  Bette  Davis.  And  yet 
Connie  can  look  at  her  photograph  in  a 
cosmetic  ad — she's  a  girl  who  simply 
can't  take  a  bad  picture — and  still  say, 
'I  wish  I  really  looked  like  that!'" 

Too  many  times,  these  past  weeks, 
Connie  has  been  the  girl  on  the  roller 
coaster :  Atop  a  peak  of  elation  one  day 
— sunk  in  an  abyss  of  depression  the 
next. 

"Things  pile  up  on  Connie,"  says  a 
woman  who  has  known  her  for  years, 
"and  she  begins  telling  herself  that  her 
world  has  come  to  an  end.  Men  by  the 
score  have  always  panted  after  her, 
but — outside  of  Gary  Clarke,  her  oldest 
beau — there's  been  no  new  man  recent- 
ly she  could  really  call  her  own.  So 
she's  been  seeing  only  the  dark  side  of 
her  life  and  telling  herself  that  her  days 
will  always  be  like  this.  She  forgets  that 
the  clouds  pass,  and  things  get  better. 

"It's  like  that  crazy  Ireland  story  she 
once  told  me,  when  even  Connie  had  to 
laugh  at  herself." 

As  her  friend  remembers  it,  Connie 
was  on  her  very  first  trip  to  Europe  with 
her  companion,  a  cousin  from  Brookyln. 

Suddenly,  the  cousin  nudged  Connie, 
pointing  to  the  mist-shrouded,  dun- 
colored  island  lapped  by  the  dark  sea 
some  ten  thousand  feet  below  their  jet's 
bouncing  wing.  "It's  Ireland,  Connie," 
she  thrilled.  "We're  almost  there!" 

"Ireland?"  Connie  echoed. 


"Well,  for  goodness  sake,' if  that's  the 
famous  Emerald  Isle,  why  on  earth  isn't 
it  green?" 

And  today,  it  seems,  an  even  more 
perplexed  Connie  asks  over  and  over: 

"Shall  I  marry  Gary  Clarke,  or  let 
him  go?"  "Can  I  afford  to  keep  fighting 
with  the  studio,  or  had  I  better  give  in? 

"If  what  I  really  have  is  fame,  why 
on  earth  is  happiness  such  a  sometime 
thing?"  " 


Haunting 


and  haunted 


All  Hollywood  was  aware,  recently, 
that  Warners'  "Hawaiian  Eye"  company 
had  departed  for  Honolulu  filming  with- 
out Connie  .  .  .  and  with  a  new  blonde 
— nineteen-year-old  Tina  Cole — appear- 
ing in  the  show.  ("It's  not  our  fault," 
the  studio  countered.  "Connie  simply 
refused  to  report  for  work.")  Suspended 
once  again — how  many  times  was  it 
now? — Connie  paced  away  the  days  at 
home,  restless  and  unfulfilled. 

Did  this  mean  that  Connie,  Every- 
body's Girl-Next-Door,  was  really 
through,  this  time — that  she  would 
never  be  Cricket  again? 

Was  her  stubborn,  unyielding  career 
quarrel  the  only  reason  Connie  was 
suddenly  fearful  for  her  future,  even 
seemed  to  be  avoiding  her  friends? 

Even  more  than  this — was  it  Connie's 
new  unhappiness  that  began  triggering 
a  spate  or  rumors  which  said  Connie 
was  now  ready  to  marry  Gary  Clarke? 

Throughout  the  six  long  years  of 
their  storm-tossed,  off-again,  on-again 
romance,  marriage  had  never  seemed 
so  close.  Never  before  had  there  been 
so  much  talk  of  wedding  dresses  and 
bridesmaids   and  trips  to  the  altar. 

Everyone  could  see  that  Gary's  career 
was  now  launched  in  a  new  and  bright- 
er orbit.  His  current  co-starring  role  in 
NBC-TV's  "The  Virginian"  had  made 
him  news;  a  promising  Columbia  re- 
cording contract  was  still  another  boost. 
Flying  frequently  on  weekends  to  New 
York  for  recording  sessions  ("Gary 
feels  more  comfortable  doing  his  rec- 
ords in  New  York,"  friends  said),  he 
had  company  in  ever-restless  Connie, 
who  came  East  to  be  with  him. 

Apparently,  with  so  much  new  free 
time  on  her  hands,  Connie  was  some- 
how in  a  changed  role  in  her  relation- 
ship to  Gary.  For  the  first  time,  Connie 
was  adjusting  her  life  to  Clarke's.  It 
was  now  his  star  that  appeared  to  be 
in  the  ascendancy  .  .  .  while  hers  was 
drifting  off  in  an  all-too-clouded  sky. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  wry  and  bitter 
truth  in  what  one  friend  said.  "Connie," 
this  woman  remarked,  "has  been  in 
search  of  happiness  all  her  life.  And 
now,  for  some  unfathomable  reasons 
of  her  own,  she  clings  like  a  little  lost 
child  to  her  repeatedly  patched-up  at- 
tachment for  Gary  Clarke.  Unwilling, 
all  this  time,  to  take  him  as  a  husband 
— after  all,  she's  Catholic,  and  he's  a 
divorced  man — Connie  seems  even  more 
afraid  to  let  Gary  go.  It's  as  though 
there  wasn't  another  man  in  the  world." 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  there  are 
signs  that  point  to  a  sudden  and  impul- 
sive marriage,  despite  disavowals  on 
both  sides.  "Sure,  I'd  like  to  marry 
Connie,"  Gary  has  said,  "but  the  time 


has  to  be  just  right."  And  a  curiously 
aloof  and  unrevealing  Connie  (once  she 
had  murmured,  "Gary  and  I  should  have 
married  long  ago.  but  now  the  peak  of 
what  we  had  has  long  passed")  would 
say  little  beyond  a  reluctant  "I  hope 
this  new  quarrel  with  my  studio  will 
manage  to  resolve  itself  somehow." 

With  a  wrenching  sadness  in  her 
voice,  Connie  declared,  "You  know,  I 
love  being  Cricket;  she's  part  of  my 
life.  And  yet  this  fresh  disagreement 
with  Warners  is  probaby  the  worst 
we've  ever  had.  I  don't  know  when — or 
if — I'll  be  coming  back." 

Was  it  the  old  trouble  all  over  again? 

For  a  long  moment.  Connie  was  si- 
lent. "Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "there 
are  other,  more  personal  problems,  too. 
Of  course,  I  want  to  do  more  movies, 
not  just  snap  a  camera  and  sing  a  song 
or  two  in  'Hawaiian  Eye.'  I  want  a 
chance  to  be  on  the  top  TV  shows,  like 
Ed  Sullivan's  and  others,  and  yet  I  can't 
make  the  studio  see  things  my  way. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  went  on — and  it  took 
a  ton  of  courage  to  force  the  tiny  smile 
— "our  quarrels  have  always  been  set- 
tled before  this,  and  perhaps  they  will 
be  again.  Only  I'd  be  an  awful  lot  hap- 
pier— and  make  more  money — if  War- 
ners would  just  tear  up  my  contract." 

All-of-a-sudden  marriage 

Intimates  believe  that  the  longer  Con- 
nie mopes  at  home,  away  from  the 
challenge  and  excitement  of  the  work 
that  is  her  life,  the  greater  the  chances 
that  she  will  impulsively  decide  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Gary  Clarke. 

It's  also  possible,  of  course,  that  this 
tiny,  storm-tossed,  fists-up  Connie — the 
Connie  who  is  never  more  than  "al- 
most happy" — will  be  back  working 
again  and  on  an  amicable  basis  with 
Warners  and  even  before  this  sees  print. 

For  Connie  is  not  a  vengeful  girl, 
nor  an  implacable  one.  "Connie  just 
can't  stay  mad  for  too  long,"  a  co- 
worker said.  "Oh,  she  can  explode  all 
right,  or  have*  a  knock-down,  drag-out 
battle  with  her  studio  boss  on  Monday. 
But  on  Tuesday,  dare  to  say  something 
unpleasant  about  him,  and  she  might 
well  bop  you  with  her  purse!" 

But  Connie  does  bring  many  of  her 
problems  on  herself. 

"Those  periodic  physical  breakdowns 
of  hers — three  in  the  past  twelve  months 
— are  largely  Connie's  fault,"  one  man 
said.  "She  can't  sit  still;  she's  got  to 
be  going  all  the  time.  She  often  knocks 
herself  out  just  for  kicks." 

"She  seems  desperately  afraid  of 
growing  up,"  says  another  friend.  "She 
can't  bear  the  thought  she's  twenty- 
four." 

Still  a  third  man  shakes  his  head, 
pointing  out  that  Connie  doesn't  seem 
to  know  exactly  where  she's  going  these 
days,  or  what  she  really  wants.  "When 
Troy  Donahue  went  into  'Hawaiian 
Eye,' "  this  observer  remarked,  "War- 
ners began  building  up  Connie's  part, 
giving  her  bigger  and  many  more  roman- 
tic roles  with  Troy.  But  when  I  asked 
her  how  she  felt  about  the  improvement 
in  the  stories,  Connie  rocked  me  by  say- 
ing, 'Well,  I  don't  really  care.  It  doesn't 
mean  much  to  me  except  more  work. 


I'd  rather  have  more  time  for  records 
.  .  .  and  other  things.' " 

And  was  Connie  unconsciously  re- 
vealing a  hidden,  secret  wish  when  she 
jokingly  told  a  questioner:  "I  don't 
want  to  be  an  actress,  just  a  singer.  I'm 
really  too  busy  to  be  an  actress — I 
think." 

Too  busy  ...  or  too  afraid? 

"Oh,  yes,"  Connie  confessed  on  still 
another  occasion,  "I  prefer  singing  to 
acting,  unless  I  could  develop  a  really 
strong  character  who  is  nothing  like  me. 
But  I  went  to  Las  Vegas  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  when  some  friends  of  mine 
were  singing  there,  and  they  got  me  up 
on  the  stage  for  one  number — and  gee, 
there's  nothing  like  the  goose-pimply 
feeling  of  working  in  front  of  a  real, 
live  audience.  I  just  love  that." 

For  all  the  surface  glamour  of  her 
life,  Connie  today  is  the  often  harassed, 
frequently  harried,  moody,  brooding, 
yet  curiously  ebullient  (at  times)  vic- 
tim of  her  own  popularity:  Unable  to 
sleep  without  a  light  burning  all  night 
in  her  room  .  .  .  unable — or  unready — 
to  settle  for  the  kind  of  man  she  knows 
she  ought  to  marry  .  .  .  vexed  and  im- 
portuned and  too  often  emotionally  torn 
apart  by  frantic  demands  to  be  a  teen- 
ager's oracle  while  she  is  as  yet  un- 
equipped to  channel  her  own  life.  (Con- 
nie still  gets  more  than  4,000  letters  a 
week  clamoring  for  "advice  on  love.") 

No.  long  ago,  in  a  poignant  moment 
of  self-appraisal,  Connie  confessed  that 
"my  life  just  isn't  that  Cinderella  dream 
anymore. 

"Being  a  star  is  work :  Hard,  exhaust- 
ing, grinding  work.  And  when  I  dis- 
covered this,  I  was  as  depressed  as  a 
human  being  could  be." 

Shadows  on  the  rainbow 

Sensitive,  tender-hearted  Connie  was 
a  long  time  forgetting  the  night  she  en- 
countered Marilyn  Monroe  at  a  Holly- 
wood party,  only  a  week  or  so  before 
Marilyn's  untimely  death.  "I  noticed 
how  feverishly  gay  she  seemed,"  Con- 
nie remembers.  "This  was  a  desperately 
unhappy  girl." 

In  Connie's  emotionally  and  physical- 
ly depleted  state,  the  encounter  with  the 
already  doomed  Marilyn  affected  Con- 
nie more  even  than  she  was  able  to 
assess  .  .  .  her  adored  dog  "Nui"  died, 
and  she  blamed  herself  for  the  accident 
that  caused  its  death  .  .  .  and  a  serious 
operation  left  her  in  a  melancholy 
mood  fa    too  long. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  despite 
the  last  uneasy  truce  she  and  the  studio 
signed,  Connie  blew  up  once  again.  The 
point  at  issue  was  whether  she'd  go 
on  a  p. a.  tour  with  Troy  Donahue,  Bob 
Conrad  and  others  of  the  "Hawaiian 
Eye"  troupe.  Connie  refused.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  she  was  suspended. 

"Look,  we  all  have  to  go  to  work, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,"  a  studio 
spokesman  said.  "It's  terribly  foolish  of 
Connie  to  stay  away  from  the  series  like 
this.  This  new  girl,  Tina  Cole,  isn't 
exactly  replacing  Connie,  but  Tina's 
being  seen,  Connie  is  not.  If  she's 
off  the  show  another  three  or  four 
months,  she  could  be  forgotten." 

Aware  of  this  (Connie  may  be  stub- 
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born,  but  she  has  a  sharp  sense  of 
double-entry  bookkeeping) ,  and  plagued 
by  self-doubts,  Connie  turned,  almost  in 
desperation,  to  her  patched-up  love  for 
Gary  Clarke.  Gary,  she  must  have 
thought,  could  be  her  new  "pattern  for 
survival" — a  solid  anchor  to  cling  to. 
Yet  friends  are  aware  that  unpre- 
dictable Connie  still  finds  cause  to  quar- 
rel with  Gary  almost  as  often  as  she 
sees  him.  The  battles  are  so  constant 
that  the  joke  around  Filmtown  is: 
"What's  wrong  with  Gary  and  Connie? 
They've  been  speaking  to  each  other 
now  for  two  whole  days!" 


GEORGE    MAHARIS 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

George  Maharis  wasn't  kidding.  His 
dark,  brooding  eyes  were  like  beads,  his 
complexion  wan,  his  expression  deadly 
serious.  He  looked  really  sick.  He  had 
just  returned  to  New  York  from  St. 
Louis,  where  he  had  been  filming  se- 
quences for  "Route  66." 

Rumors  abounded  that  George  had 
walked  out  on  CBS  and  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  do  any  more  "Route  66"  shows, 
because  he  wasn't  happy  with  the  script, 
wasn't  pleased  with  the  pay,  and  was 
feuding  with  his  sidekick  in  the  script, 
Martin  Milner. 

"All  lies,"  George  told  me,  after  I 
tracked  him  down  in  the  Big  City  short- 
ly after  he  got  there.  "I'm  really  sick. 
The  doctors  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  is  that  I've  got.  All  they'll  tell  me  is 
that  my  liver's  acting  up.  The  tests 
show  it.  And  they  also  show  I'm  on 
the  borderline  of  collapse  .  .  . 

"How  many  times  does  a  guy  have  to 
contract  hepatitis  to  have  people  believe 
he's  really  sick  and  not  pulling  an  act?" 
he  asked  me.  "Didn't  I  do  all  right  for 
them  the  first  time  I  had  it?" 

He  was  talking  about  how  quickly  he 
returned  to  the  chalk  marks  in  front  of 
the  cameras  after  being  hit  as  hard  as 
anyone  can  be  by  the  dangerous — some- 
times fatal — illness. 

"I  came  down  with  it  on  April  12th," 
George  said.  "I  was  in  real  bad  shape — 
like  gone,  man.  But  I  came  back  like  a 
trouper.  On  June  8th,  I  was  shooting 
again.  I  wasted  no  time  for  a  long 
period  of  convalescence  as  I  should 
have. 

"Right  away  I  put  in  86  hours  and  40 
minutes  on  the  first  show,  55  hours  and 
15  minutes  on  the  next  week's  produc- 
tion." 

George  shook  his  head  in  thorough 
disgust  as  he  pondered  what  he  had  just 
said.  His  words  brought  back  memories, 
bad  memories  racing  through  his  mind. 

"I  was  a  nut.  I  shouldn't  have  gone 
back.  I  should  have  taken  off  on  a  long 
vacation." 

Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if 
in  resignation  to  the  unchangeable  char- 
acter and  spirit  which  makes  him  the 
rugged,  tumultuous,  driving  force  he  is. 
The  guy's  just  born  to  be  the  way  he  is, 
and  if  he's  going  to  change,  it  will  be  a 
change  wrought  by  a  threat  as  serious 
as  the  one  hanging  over  his  head  now. 


Only  Connie  knows  now  if  the  wacky, 
glorious,  once-wonderful  world  of  Con- 
nie Steven:;  has  irreparably  fallen 
apart.  But  she  can  put  it  together  again 
— become  once  more  the  Girl  with  the 
Built-in  Dream  ...  if  she  remembers 
it's  forever  within  herself  to  discover 
that  "the  Emerald  Isle  is  really  green." 
— Jeff  Cronin 

"Hawaiian  Eye"  is  on  ABC-TV,  Tues., 
from  8:30  to  9:30  p.m.  est.  Connie's 
records  are  on  the  Warner  Bros,  label. 
Gary  is  Steve  in  "The  Virginian,"  on 
NBC-TV,  Wed.,  from  7:30  to  9  p.m.  est. 


"The  doctor  told  me  that  my  liver  was 
affected  by  the  hepatitis,"  George  said 
slowly.  He  was  saying  it  as  though  the 
physician's  diagnosis  conveyed  a  real 
meaning  to  him  now.  "He  told  me 
there's  no  medicine  for  what  I've  got. 
Only  rest.  So  that's  why  I'm  here  in 
New  York." 

George  was  repentant. 

"I  should  have  listened  to  the  doctor 
back  in  the  spring.  He  told  me  after  I 
got  out  of  the  hospital  that  I  should  do 
only  three  hours  of  work  a  day.  But  I 
couldn't  follow  his  advice.  I  had  to  work 
more.  You  can't  do  a  TV  show  on 
twenty-one  hours  a  week.  So  I  worked 
like  a  dog,  and  look  at  what's  happened 
to  me  .  .  ." 

He  looked  at  a  couple  of  clippings  on 
the  table  which  were  from  the  New 
York  newspapers,  columnists'  ramblings 
about  George  "walking  out"  on  "66." 

"If  I  was  trying  to  get  out,"  George 
said  caustically,  "the  time  was  last  June 
when  the  doctor  advised  me  about  tak- 
ing it  easy.  I  could  have  told  my  pro- 
ducers that  I  couldn't  work  long  hours 
and  do  the  rugged  work  required  each 
week  for  the  show.  I  could  have  gotten 
released  right  then  and  there. 

"But  I  didn't  want  out.  So  I  went 
back  and  worked  as  hard  as  ever,  be- 
cause it's  the  only  way  you  can  do  a 
weekly  show." 

At  first,  he  said,  he  went  along  as 
though  he  were  the  George  Maharis  of 
old.  That  is,  it  seemed  like  that  to 
everyone  on  the  set.  But  he  knew  he 
wasn't  up  to  snuff.  Deep  down  inside 
he  felt  different — weak,  uninspired,  dull. 

"I  was  getting  tired  easily.  I  had  to 
push  hard  when  I  did  an  action  scene. 
Something  had  happened  to  me.  I 
couldn't  figure  it  out.  It  wasn't  like  me 
at  all.  I  had  never  been  sick  before  in 
my  life.  And  now  I  was  and  I  was  find- 
ing it  hard  to  get  used  to  it." 

Maharis  was  always  very  active,  on 
the  go  all  the  time.  And  what  an  eater! 

George  laughed — it  was  his  first  de- 
parture from  the  serious  side — as  he 
talked  about  his  appetite. 

"You  know,  I  used  to  eat  anything 
and  everything — Chinese  food,  spicy 
food,  meat  to  nuts.  But  I  also  ate  health 
foods.  Wheat  germ,  that  sort  of  stuff. 
Only,  I  never  was  a  big  dessert  man.  No 
gooey  stuff.  A  melon  or  strawberries 
for  dessert.  That  was  it. 

"Then  I  came  down  with  hepatitis. 
Ever  since,  I've  been  on  a  special  diet. 
It's  high  in   protein,  low  in   fat.  That 


means  plenty  of  rare  meat,  vegetables, 
tons  of  salad.  I  eat  salad  by  the  pound 
— doused  in  lemon  juice.  Then  apples  or 
bananas,  for  carbohydrates.  I  need  a  lot 
of  that,  too." 

But  dieting  alone  couldn't  cure 
George  Maharis  after  his  illness.  His 
strength  still  sagged.  His  body  was 
capped  of  its  energy  and  vitality. 

"I  guess  it  was  the  routine."  George 
offered.  "It  was  a  hectic  fight  from  the 
moment  I  got  back.  There  were  a  lot  of 
outdoor  scenes  which  called  for  con- 
siderable physical  exertion.  I  did  every- 
thing the  directors  wanted.  I  never 
squawked  at  the  amount  of  work  or 
about  the  kind  of  action,  rough  as  it 
was." 

George  went  through  the  final  phases 
of  filming  the  series  for  the  1961-62  sea- 
son, took  a  short  vacation,  then  went 
right  back  to  the  grindstone,  churning 
out  weekly  shows  for  the  1962-63  sea- 
son. His  rest  hardly  did  him  good. 

"I  came  back  to  work  dragging  as 
badly  as  I'd  been  when  I  left.  I  couldn't 
shake  it,"  George  said  in  voice  tinged 
with  dismay.  "I  kept  saying  to  myself 
that  I  would  begin  to  feel  better  to- 
morrow. But  tomorrow  was  just  as  bad. 
There  was  no  improvement.  I  was  get- 
ting tired  too  easily.  I  had  to  push  hard, 
too  hard." 

What  the  doctors  feared 

At  twenty-nine,  George  Maharis  felt 
like  an  old  man. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  I  began  to  run  a 
temperature.  It  was  going  from  99  to 
101  degrees.  I  saw  the  doctor.  He  told 
me  it  wasn't  a  virus  or  a  cold.  It  was 
my  liver  acting  up.  He  ordered  tests 
immediately. 

"The  results  confirmed  what  the  doc- 
tor feared.  He  told  me  I  was  on  the  bor- 
derline of  collapse — and  he  said  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  I  had  to  have  com- 
plete rest. 

"He  also  told  me  that  if  I  didn't  take 
his  advice — I  might  not  be  around 
much  longer  .  .  ." 

George  was  deadly  serious  as  he  re- 
traced the  doctor's  warning. 

"  'Your  health,  at  least,  and  even 
your  very  life  are  in  danger  from  the 
after-effects  of  the  hepatitis  infection,' 
the  doctor  told  me.  Tf  you  have  a  re- 
currence of  the  illness,  you'll  wish  you'd 
taken  my  advice  sooner.  Chronic  hepa- 
titis is  nothing  to  kid  with. 

"  Tf  you  don't  get  better,  you  die ! ' 

"Believe  me,  that  was  enough  warn- 
ing. I  didn't  have  to  be  hit  on  the  head 
— I  got  the  message  loud  and  clear.  I 
wasted  no  time  telling  the  studio  I  was 
taking  off  for  a  long,  very  desperately 
needed  rest. 

"And  that's  why  I'm  here  in  New 
York  .  .  ." 

I  asked  George  when  he  might  go 
back  to  work. 

"Maybe  months,"  he  said  with  can- 
dor. "I  intend  to  get  my  strength  back — 
and  it  could  take  me  into  next  year  be- 
fore I  do. 

"The  least  I  expect  to  be  out  of  action 
is  three  weeks,  but  that's  the  minimum." 

ActuaUy,  George  emphasized,  it 
wasn't  up  to  him  as  much  as  it  was  up 
to  the  doctor. 


was    certain — 
going  back  to 


"The  doctor  may  decide  that  I've  got 
to  take  a  complete  rest  of  several 
months.  That's  what  he  told  me.  I  can't 
tell  just  yet  because  the  doctor  is  check- 
ing me  every  day.  He's  watching  my 
progress.  If  I  respond,  then  it'll  be  a 
shorter  time.  If  I  don't,  then  it'll  be 
longer." 

One  thing,  however, 
George  Maharis  wasn't 
work  like  he  has  in  the  past. 

"I'm  through  with  the  seventeen- 
hour-a-day  routine."  he  said  emphatical- 
ly. "If  I  try  it  again,  I  know  it'll  fold 
me  up. 

"And  no  more  of  that  panic  of  work- 
ing all  hours  in  all  weather.  I  need 
peace  of  mind  and  peace  of  body  .  .  . 
and  that  means  no  more  swimming  in 
the  cold.  I've  had  it.  I've  worked  too 
hard  to  die  in  a  pool  of  water." 

He  was  referring  to  the  scene  in  the 
show"  last  season  which  George  believes 
might  have  brought  on  his  current  cris- 
is, the  episode  that  perhaps  might  have 
triggered  his  hepatitis.  The  way  Maharis 
told  it  seemed  plausible  enough. 

"The  only  way  I  can  figure  out  how  I 
got  this  hepatitis."  George  related,  "is 
that  it  came  on  when  we  were  down  in 
Texas.  I'd  been  going  along  for  many 
months  doing  hectic  outdoor  scenes. 
Then  we  hit  this  spot  in  Texas.  The  tem- 
peratures were  down  to  as  low  as  17 
degrees. 

"That's  cold — especially  when  you've 
got  to  jump  into  a  lake  and  haul  a  girl 
out,  for  the  cameras,  the  way  I  had  to. 
Well,  that  gave  me  a  mild  case  of  bron- 
chitis. 

"I  didn't  feel  well  but  it  didn't  seem 
important  to  quit  work  or  anything  like 
that.  I  stopped  at  a  doctor's  office  and 
got  a  shot.  It  was  after  that  when  I 
began  to  feel  real  lousy  and  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital  in  Santa  Monica  finally. 

"When  I  found  out  I  had  hepatitis — 
it  wras  so  bad  they  put  me  in  isolation 
— I  racked  my  brain  trying  to  figure 
how  a  guy  like  me  could  come  down 
with  that  disease. 

"Me — a  guy  who  never  drinks  or 
smokes  or  dissipates! 

"Then  it  came  to  me — as  one  possi- 
bility. It  could  have  been  the  doctor's 
needle.  The  doctor  down  in  Texas  who 
gave  me  a  shot  when  I  had  bronchitis 
might  have  had  a  dirty  needle." 

George  said  he  was  also  told  the  lake 
in  which  he  jumped  to  save  the  girl  in 
the  "Route  66"  story  might  have  been 
polluted,  and  the  infection  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  water. 

But  whatever  it  was  that  brought  on 
George  Maharis'  hepatitis,  there's  one 
thing  for  certain — it'll  never  recur  if 
George  can  help  it. 

"I  want  to  get  well,"  George  told  me 
in  parting.  "I  am  going  to  stay  put  right 
here  in  New  York  until  I  feel  like  my 
old  self  again.  I'm  going  to  rest  and 
paint  some  still  life  in  oils.  That  relaxes 
me.  I  love  to  paint  .  .  . 

"They're    not    getting    me    back    on 

"Route  66'  until  I  can  take  the  pace.  I 

don't  want  to  crack  up. 

„."If  I  don't  take  it  easy,  it  could  mean 

my  life.  .  .  ."  — Jan  Price 

"Route  66"  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Friday 
nights,    from    8:30    to    9:30    p.m.    est. 
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The  Gentle  Mercolized  Cream  Way! 

Here's  the  quickest ,  easiest  way  to  the 
beautiful  white  skin  you  long  for!  Just 
_}  apply  time-tested  Mercolized  Cream 
en    Bs?  to  face  or  hands  for  7  nights  before 
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YOUNG  THROATS  FOR  OLD 

Just  tie  our  amazing  chemical  pad  on,  and  pro- 
ceed with  normal  activity.  Guaranteed  safe  and 
effective.  Use  one  (1)  hour  a  day  for  30  days. 
Better  than  most  plastic  surgery.  Face  reju- 
venating information  included  with  order.  No 
exports,  no  C.O.D.'s.  Send  exactly  $2.00  check 
or  money  order  for  "Throat  Pad"  to: 

AGE-WISE  COSMETICS 

Dept.  1-6,  #1  Worth  St.,  San  Francisco  14,  Calif. 
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ITCH  in  Women 
Relieved  like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 
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.  .  .  even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I 

T         developed  a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method. 

v  It  has  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happi- 
ness. My  FREE  book,  "What  I  Did  About  Superflu- 

R  ous  Hair"  explains  method.  Mailed  in  plain  enve- 
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(Continued   from    page   53) 

Why  do  women  like  our  First  Lady? 
Why  do  they  dislike  her?  Let's  look 
at  what  the  famed  Gallup  Poll  found 
out,  in  a  nationwide  survey  reported 
in   the   New    York   Herald    Tribune, 

These  are  the  words  most  often  used 
to   express   admiration   of  Jackie: 

1.  Attractive,  pretty,  good-looking 

2.  Good  personality 

3.  Intelligent,  educated 

4.  Makes  a  good  impression   abroad 

5.  Interested  in  culture 

6.  Good  mother 

7.  Friendly,  warm 

8.  Good  mixer 

9.  Poise 

10.  Sweet,  nice 
And  here's  what  they  don't  like: 

1.  Travels  too  much,  away  from  family 

2.  In  the  limelight  too  much 

3.  Don't  like  her  hairdo 

4.  Her  taste  in  clothes 

5.  Undignified 

6.  Her  voice,  way  she  talks 

7.  Spends  too  much,  ivastes  money 

8.  Pictures  in  a  bathing  suit 

9.  Doesn't  wear  right  attire  to  church 
10.  Too  much  social  life,  parties,  etc. 

George  Gallup,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  sums 
up:  "The  public  likes  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy for  what  she  is.  They  criticize  her 
for  what  she  does." 

Well,  any  woman  wise  in  the  ways  of 
her  sex  could  tell  you  that's  a  truly 
female  reaction  to  Jackie!  When  one 
woman  feels  "challenged"  by  another, 
does  she  go  around  attacking  what  her 
"rival"  is — thus  inviting  comparison  on 
the  basis  of  looks  or  personality? 

You  bet  she  doesn't!  She  chips  away 
at  what  the  other  woman  does — the 
clothes  she  wears,  the  people  she  pals 
around  with,  the  places  she  goes. 

There's  a  strong  tang  of  sour  grapes 
about  many  criticisms  of  Jackie.  But 
there  are  very  honest  differences  of 
opinion,  too — not  all  of  them  political, 
though  politics  may  enter  into  it.  Would 
anyone  expect  Pat  Nixon,  for  instance, 
to  write  fan  letters  to  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  defeated  her  husband  for  the 
Presidency? 

Or  is  it  surprising  when  Clare 
Boothe  Luce — former  Congresswoman 
and  Eisenhower-appointed  Ambassador, 
as  well  as  a  chic  playwright  who  has 
appeared  on  "best-dressed"  lists — 
writes  disapprovingly  about  where  and 
how  Jackie  buys  her  clothes? 

Differences  in  religious  observances, 
in  standards  of  dress  and  deportment — 
in  concepts  of  the  dignity  required  by 
public  office  or  a  woman's  place  in  the 
home — also  account  for  some  of  the 
criticism. 

As  one  well-known  teenager — Ro- 
berta Shore  of  "The  Virginian" — puts 
it.  politely  but  frankly:  "I  must  admit 
I  admire  Mamie  Eisenhower  much 
more  because  she  stayed  in  the  back- 
ground. I  feel  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  too 
much  in  the  limelight,  and  I  don't 
believe  that's  the  function  of  a  First 
Lady." 

There  are  bound  to  be  fine  women 
who  don't  approve  of  what  Jackie  does 


— and  aren't  afraid  to  uphold  their 
own    standards    by    saying    so    openly. 

But  by  and  large,  as  the  gals  get  to- 
gether in  the  powder  room  or  the 
supermarket,  they're  apt  to  note  that 
the  really  "catty"  remarks  come  from: 

The  local  beauty  who  thinks  praise 
of  any  other  belle  implies  something 
lacking  in  her  own  looks  or  dress  .  .  . 

The  harassed  young  mother  who 
feels  "tied  down"  to  her  busy  home  .  .  . 

The  acknowledged  "leader"  who  re- 
sents any  threat  to  her  status  as  a 
style-setter  or  patron  of  the  arts  .  .  . 

The  hard-working  girl  who  can't 
save  enough  for  all  those  vacation  trips 
she's  going  to  take  "someday"  .  .  . 

The  envious  soul  who  distrust* 
wealth  and  social  position,  because  she 
never  had  either — or  has  lost  both  .  .  . 

These  are  the  women  who  don't  like 
Jackie  and  try  to  do  her  harm! 

Among  them,  incidentally,  you'll  find 
few  ladies  of  show  business.  Almost 
to  a  woman,  they  like  Jackie — for  rea- 
sons both  eternally  feminine  and  pe- 
culiar to  their  trade.  Let's  listen  to 
June  Lockhart,  who  has  not  only  carved 
out  a  career  on  stage  and  screen — as 
well  as  the  "Lassie"  TV  series — but 
whose  husband,  John  Lindsay,  is  an 
architect : 

"Not  long  ago,"  says  June,  "my  hus- 
band and  I  had  occasion  to  tour  the 
White  House.  I  had  been  through  it 
before,  in  1950,  and  at  that  time  it  had 
no  cohesion,  didn't  make  the  kind  of 
impression  the  most  important  home 
in  the  land  should.  Now  it  is  beautiful, 
something  for  all  of  us  to  be  proud  of. 
I  do  so  admire  Mrs.  Kennedy's  initia- 
tive in  stepping  in  right  away  and  re- 
decorating! 

"I  believe  her  greatest  asset  is  the 
fact  that  she  is  what — in  vaudeville — 
they  referred  to  as  a /class  A  act.'  Her 
charm,  her  womanliness,  her  style,  all 
add  up  to  this.  But  she  is  not,  as  they 
say  in  TV,  'an -overnight  package  deal.' 
It's  true  she  is  the  product  of  her 
heredity,  environment  and  education, 
and  she  had  many  advantages  to  begin 
with — but  there  have  been  many  other 
women  with  these  same  assets  who 
didn't  develop  into  the  person  she  is." 

Show   biz  gives  Jackie  credit 

As  a  singer,  Connie  Francis  says : 
"I've  been  impressed  most  by  the  way 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  bringing  the  per- 
forming arts  to  the  forefront  in  the 
White  House.  She's  done  more  to  en- 
hance the  performing  arts  than  any 
other  member  in  Government  in  the 
past  score  years." 

Many  other  femme  performers  pay 
tribute  to  what  little  Leslie  Uggams,  of 
"Sing  Along  With  Mitch."  calls  the 
"great  advances  in  culture  for  this 
country  which  never  would  have  been 
possible  without  Mrs.  Kennedy." 

Says  Carol  Lawrence,  "Her  time  and 
energy  devoted  to  things  artistic  have 
been  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  our  time  to  all  performers." 

"She  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else,"  says  Nancy  Malone  of  "Naked 
City,"  "to  bring  the  cultural  aspects  of 
American  life  to  world  attention." 

"She  is  doing  for  art  what  Leonard 
Bernstein    does    for    music     with    his 


Young  People's  Concerts,"  says  Susan 
Kohner — who  also  defends  Jackie's 
clothes.  "They're  not  my  taste,  but 
they're  right  for  her.  And  even  a  Presi- 
dent's wife  has  to  wear  a  bathing  suit 
when  she  goes  swimming!" 

Rose  Marie,  of  "The  Dick  Van  Dyke 
Show,"  is  even  more  outspoken:  "She's 
got  the  figure  for  it,  so  why  not?  May- 
be she'll  inspire  other  women  to  do 
a  few  bending  exercises.  .  .  ." 

Lynn  Loring,  of  "Fair  Exchange," 
speaks  for  American  teenagers. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  better,"  sighs  Lynn, 
"if  more  young  girls  dressed  as  Mrs. 
Kennedy  does — rather  than  the  way 
their  kid  brothers  do?" 

Diana  Chesney,  the  English  lass  of 
"Fair  Exchange,"  scores  a  different 
point  for  Jackie.  "I  particularly  re- 
spect her  for  her  marvelous  skill  with 
languages  and  her  gracious  way  of  try- 
ing to  make  speeches  in  the  language 
of  any  country  she  visits." 

Another  actress  from  foreign  shores, 
Ina  Balin,  also  salutes  Jackie's  way 
with  languages— and  adds  a  pertinent 
defense  of  her  traveling:  "It's  good  for 
children  to  travel  with  their  mother,  no 
matter  how  young  they  are. 

Why  stop  living? 

"Mrs.  Kennedy  should  not  be  criti- 
cized for  getting  publicity,"  says  Ina. 
"It's  fine  to  have  a  First  Lady  who  is 
so  active.  She  represents  the  new  idea, 
the  jet-age  generation,  that  gets  things 
done  quickly.  Just  because  she's  the 
First  Lady  doesn't  mean  she  should 
stop  living!" 

Peggy  Lennon,  of  the  singing  sisters, 
takes  the  international  view  of  Jackie, 
too.  "The  way  she  went  to  other  coun- 
tries and  spoke  to  the  women  in  their 
native  tongues  was  marvelous.  She 
made  them  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
a  great  contribution — because  men  are 
usually  swayed  in  their  opinions  by 
the  way  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
think  and  feel." 

This  thread  of  "womanliness"  runs 
through  show-biz  comments — though 
few  vary  as  widely  as  Emmaline 
Henry's  and  Sue  Ann  Langdon's! 

Says  Sue  Ann,  unexpectedly,  "She  is 
a  very  sexy-looking  woman — and  that's 
a  novelty  in  the  capital,  where  men 
are  more  glamorous  than  women." 

Emmaline  speaks  from  the  opposite 
pole:  "Because  I  play  a  housewife  in 
'I'm  Dickens  .  .  .  He's  Fenster,'  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  Jackie  Kennedy 
is  also  a  housewife — with  the  same 
responsibilities,  many  times  multiplied! 
I  feel  she's  done  a  great  deal  toward 
making  the  average  housewife  take 
stock  of  herself  and  take  pride  in  her- 
self." 

Young,  lyrical  Molly  Bee  observes, 
"I  believe  Jacqueline  Kennedy  is  every- 
thing a  woman  wants  to  be.  She  is  not 
only  a  man's  woman  but  also  a  wom- 
an's woman,  and  this  is  something  very 
difficult  to  achieve." 

Teen-aged  Shelley  Fabares,  of  "The 
Donna  Reed  Show,"  is  equally  ecstatic; 
"What  I  admire  most  about  her  is  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  mind  of  her  own. 
It's  wonderful  having  someone  like  her 
in    the     White     House — someone     the 


youth  of  the  country  can  identify  with." 
Sparkling  Norma  Zimmer,  of  "The 
Lawrence  Welk  Show,"  puts  her  ad- 
miration in  a  more  mature  perspective: 
"I  would  imagine  the  only  women  who 
don't  like  Jackie  Kennedy  are  envious 
of  all  the  attributes  she  has  to  offer." 

Republicans  to  the  rescue! 

Even  differences  of  political  opinion 
have  little  effect  on  show-business  ap- 
preciation of  Jackie.  From  the  East 
Coast,  a  strong  vote  in  favor:  "I'm  an 
avid  Republican,"  says  Carol  Knox  of 
"The  Merv  Griffin  Show,"  "but  I  have 
great  respect  for  Mrs.  Kennedy.  I  don't 
agree  with  those  who  criticize  her  for 
'spending  too  much  money.'  Her  fi- 
nances are  her  personal  affair,  so  long 
as  she's  not  spending  Government 
money.  She's  also  been  criticized  for 
her  very  active  social  life,  yet  she  has 
no  choice  but  to  attend  most  of  these 
functions.  I'm  sure  she  would  rather 
give  them  up.  Let's  not  forget  that 
she's  a  human  being,  as  well  as  a  First 
Lady!" 

And,  from  the  West  Coast,  a  more 
personal  testimonial:  "A  few  years 
ago,"  says  Dale  Evans  (Mrs.  Roy 
Rogers),  "I  was  a  fellow  passenger 
with  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  a  plane  trip 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  I  found 
her  a  delightfully  refreshing  person  of 
great  intelligence.  Although  I  fre- 
quently differ  with  her  on  political 
issues,  I  admire  the  woman.  I  admire 
her  humanitarian  qualities,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  the  underprivileged. 
After  her  debut — long  before  she 
dreamed  of  reaching  her  present  posi- 
tion— she  was  fighting  like  a  tiger  for 
little  people." 

Delving  even  more  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  character,  young  June 
Blair  of  "The  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and 
Harriet"  observes  sagely:  "I  most  ad- 
mire in  Mrs.  Kennedy  what  appears  to 
be  her  wonderful  sense  of  total  inner 
security.  Having  this,  she  seems  able 
to  enjoy  any  situation  to  its  fullest." 

Another  personality  who  has  suc- 
cessfully combined  a  TV  career  with 
home  and  children  puts  it  even  more 
strongly.  "What  I  like  most  about  our 
First  Lady,"  says  "Queen  for  a  Day's" 
Jeanne  Cagney,  "is  that  she  answers 
the  questions  for  herself  of  'Who  are 
you,  where  are  you,  what  are  you  do- 
ing?' I  think  of  her  as  being  a  very 
personal  figure,  rather  than  a  political 
one.  She  has  glorified  the  desire  for 
intelligence  and  education.  She's  been 
like  having  that  'marvelous  teacher,' 
somewhere  along  the  way,  who  inspires 
you." 

But  perhaps  the  best  and  'simplest 
words  were  said  by  a  late  great  First 
Lady  herself.  Speaking  for  NBC-TV 
cameras,  not  long  before  her  death, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  of  Jackie 
Kennedy:  "She  is  full  of  life."  And: 
"Her  complete  naturalness  makes  her 
a  most  appealing  young  woman." 

No  one  ever  knew  better  how  difficult 
"liveliness"  and  "naturalness"  can  be 
to  maintain  in  the  White  House  .  .  . 
how  much  they  can  cost,  in  both  friend- 
ship and  enmity,  in  that  historic  gold- 
fish bowl  .  .  .  and  what  lasting  memories 
they  can  leave  behind.  — Irene  Storm 
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BEVERLY    HILLBILLIES 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

It  seemed  easy  for  the  doctors  to 
answer  their  first  question.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  flick  their  TV  dials 
to  Channel  2  (CBS)  on  Wednesday 
night  and  watch.  But  what  was  it  they 
saw?  And  how  could  they  describe  it? 

There  were  a  bunch  of  hillbillies, 
that  was  for  sure.  A  six-foot-three,  50- 
plus-years  widower,  Jed  Clampett 
(played  by  Buddy  Ebsen),  complete 
with  raggedy  mustache,  Ozark  galluses, 
battered  hat  and  one-gallon  moonshine 
crock;  Grannie  (Irene  Ryan),  spirited 
(without  benefit  of  moonshine)  and 
sassy;  daughter  Elly  May  (Donna 
Douglas),  a  blouse-filling  "sister"  of 
Al  Capp's  Daisy  Mae  (hey,  wait  a 
minute,  isn't  something  wrong  here? 
didn't  .  .  .  wasn't  .  .  .  well,  of  course, 
this  same  actress,  Donna  Douglas — 
wearing  something  other  than  these 
two-sizes-small  blue  jeans — used  to  be 
a  guest  star  on  the  Como  show)  ;  plain 
Cousin  Pearl  (Bea  Benaderet)  ;  and 
handsome,  muscular  nephew  Big  Jethro 
(Max  Baer  Jr.).  So  far,  so  what? 
What  did  they  do? 

That  was  the  trouble.  In  order  to 
properly  classify  a  new  epidemic,  a 
scientist  must  isolate  it,  study  its  eti- 
ology, ascertain  what  characteristics 
and  qualities  are  constant  in  its  growth 
and  development,  discover  and  define 
its  basic  pattern.  But  Kildare,  Casey, 
Gillespie  and  Zorba  could  only  con- 
clude that  the  pattern  of  this  new 
epidemic  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
patternless. 

Or  to  put  it  much  more  simply: 
When  the  Clampetts  burst  onto  the 
TV  screen,  all  tarnation  breaks  loose 
and  anything  and  everything  can  and 
does  happen.  Perhaps  actor  Buddy 
Ebsen  himself,  stepping  out  of  his 
role  of  Jed  Clampett,  has  best  ex- 
plained it:  "The  audience  can  never 
predict  the  lines  or  what's  going  to 
happen  next.  It's  the  least  obvious, 
most  unpredictable  material  I've  ever 
been  associated  with." 

"Unpredictable"  because  the  Clamp- 
etts, suddenly  transplanted  from  a 
backwoods,  run-down  shack  in  the 
scraggly  Ozarks  hills  to  the  neon-lit, 
swimming-pool  sophistication  of  lush 
Beverly  Hills,  go  wild  in  their  new 
surroundings.  When  hillbilly  rustic 
runs  into  big  city  slicker,  something's 
got  to  give — and  it's  usually  the  slick 
sophisticate  who  gives  ground  before 
the  rustic  rascality  of  Jed,  the  cussed- 
ness  of  Grannie,  the  luscious  charms  of 
Elly  May  and  the  callow  "Li'l  Abner" 
bumptiousness    of    Big    Jethro. 

The  action,  as  the  scientists  dis- 
covered, was  unpredictable  and  un- 
subtle.  Crude,  you  might  even  say.  An 
explosive  blending  of  corn  and  slap- 
stick. Why,  these  hillbilly  hicks  couldn't 
tell  a  sphygmomanometer  from  a  oto- 
ophthalmoscope  ...  or  encephalo- 
myelopathy  from  hypengyophobia  .  .  . 
or  logomania  from  palkinsesia.  Why 
they  probably  thought  streptomycin 
was  a  perfume  used  by  stripteasers. 
Why  .  .  . 


Why  is  the  public  so  susceptible  to 
the  Beverly  Hillbillies  epidemic?  (If 
you  can't  clearly  classify  and  isolate 
the  contagion,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
find  out  why  and  how  people  contract 
it  and  then  set  about  trying  to  immu- 
nize them  against  it.)  Perhaps  old  Dr. 
Zorba,  in  his  off-screen  person  of  Sam 
Jaffe,  once  gave  us  a  clue.  "This  is 
the  age  of  anxiety,"  he  said.  "It's  the 
age  of  neurosis,  and  people  need  help. 
Who  can  help  people?" 

Jaffe's  diagnosis  of  society's  ills  was 
undoubtedly  true,  but  his  own  answer 
to  his  last  question  ("the  doctor,"  he 
said)  is  not  completely  borne  out  by 
the  findings  of  recent  program  popu- 
larity ratings.  For  the  public,  by  mak- 
ing "The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  and  "The 
Lucy  Show"  more  popular  than  "Ben 
Casey" — and  by  also  ranking  Skelton, 
Thomas  and  Andy  Griffith  ahead  of 
"Dr.  Kildare" — seems  to  be  giving  a 
resounding    answer:    "The    comedian." 

This  does  appear  to  be  the  year  in 
which  the  comic  and  the  comedy  show 
prevail.  Carol  Burnett  is  receiving 
more  money  than  almost  any  other 
female  in  show-business  history,  Jackie 
Gleason  has  skyrocketed  back  onto 
the  American  scene.  Jack  Paar,  Steve 
Allen,  Jack  Benny  and  Joey  Bishop 
are  showing  no  signs  of  wear.  Laughter 
is  to  be  found  on  every  channel:  "Car 
54,  Where  Are  You?",  "Dennis  the 
Menace,"  "Dobie  Gillis,"  "Don't  Call 
Me  Charlie,"  "The  Flintstones,"  "Ha- 
zel," "I'm  Dickens  .  .  .  He's  Fenster," 
"Jetsons,"  "McHale's  Navy,"  "Our  Man 
Higgins,"  "The  ReaLMcCoys"  (a  show 
that's  a  kissin'  cousin  to  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies")  and  "Tonight" — to  men- 
tion just  some  of  them. 

Calling  the  psychiatrist! 

Okay.  Okay.  We're  all  anxious  and 
we  want  to  forget  our  troubles  and  the 
way  for  us  to  do  this  is  by  laughing. 
But  the  question  remains:  Why  does 
the  public  4augh  louder  and  longer  and 
more  often  at  the  Beverly  Hillbillies 
than  at  anyone  else? 

To  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, perhaps  Zorba,  Gillespie,  Casey 
and  Kildare  ought  to  seek  the  advice 
of  another  member  of  their  TV  medi- 
cal fraternity,  a  psychiatrist,  the  ex- 
pert on  mental  health  (and  illness) 
played  by  Wendell  Corey  on  "The 
Eleventh  Hour."  If  Corey  weren't  too 
busy  worrying,  he  might  point  out  the 
significant  fact  that  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies"  is  the  Number  One  show 
in  the  nation  despite  the  fact  that  "Ben 
Casey"  still  tops  the  polls  in  thirty  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  viewers  in 
smaller  cities,  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities tend  to  identify  most  closely 
with  the  Clampetts. 

Why?  Couldn't  it  be  that  in  a  world 
grown  too  complex  and  difficult  it's 
reassuring  to  see  simple,  uncompli- 
cated people  win  out  over  their  less 
simple,  more  clever  antagonists?  Not 
that  city  dwellers  can't  and  don't  also 
envy  the  Clampetts.  Who  doesn't  envy 
someone  who's  able  to  solve  problems 
the  direct,  quick,  easy  way?  You 
weren't   invited    to   that    party? — be    a 
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Gampett;  crash  it.  You're  being  ig- 
nored by  the  waiter? — be  a  Clampett; 
grab  a  pie  from  the  next  table  and 
hurl  it  in  his  face. 

Awfully  hard  to  immunize  the  public 
against  an  epidemic  which  does  that 
for  people,  the  doctors  have  found.  So 
their  problem  now  becomes  purely 
selfish:  How  can  we  save  ourselves 
(our   popularity,   ratings,   prestige)? 

One  answer,  suggested  by  "Ben 
Casey's"  producer,  is  "love."  Not  to 
"love"  the  enemy,  the  Hillbillies — that 
would  be  asking  too  much.  But  to  put 
more  love  interest  into  the  show:  "Ben 
Casey  will  kiss  anesthesiologists,  nurses, 
women  doctors  and  other  girls  in  the 
hospital — but  only  if  it  comes  natural- 
ly in  the  script." 

Another  possibility,  based  on  Vince 
Edwards'  own  statement  about  the 
show  ("we're  getting  out  of  the  hos- 
pital more"),  would  be  for  Dr.  Casey 
to  go  to  the  Ozarks.  Then  he  could 
have  a  big-big  scene  in  which  he  de- 
livers a  baby  on  a  cabin  table  (flicker- 
ing lantern  light;  "hot  water — more 
hot  water";  the  infant's  first  cry  as  the 
doctor  smacks  its  behind)  and  asks  the 
mother  to  name  it  after  his  inspiration, 
Dr.  Zorba.  Might  even  intrigue  some 
Clampett  fans  by  calling  the  episode, 
"The  Hillbilly   Doctor." 

Or  perhaps  the  doctors  can't  be 
saved  from  the  Beverly  Hillbillies  epi- 
demic. Maybe  Mort  Sahl  wasn't  kid- 
ding when  he  intoned  solemnly,  "Ben 
Casey,  you  .  have  thirty-nine  weeks  to 
live  .   .  ." 

Ben  Casey,  Ben  Casey  .  .  .  Dr.  Kil- 
dare.  Dr.  Kildare,  don't  let  what  hap- 
pened this  past  Christmas  fool  you  into 
complacency.  We  know  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  bought  Ben  Casey 
blouses  and  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  received  Dr.  Kildare  sur- 
gical smocks  and  masks.  We  know  that 
the  whole  family  now  plays  the  Dr. 
Kildare  Board  Game  (featuring  "dis- 
eases, symptoms  and  hospital  adminis- 
tration"), which  they  found  under  the 
tree,  while  Dad  times  each  player's 
moves  with  his  Ben  Casey  watch.  We 
know  that  late  at  night,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  tucked  in  bed,  father  buries 
his  nose  in  a  Dr.  Kildare  paperback 
book,  and  mother  gazes  fondly  at  a 
Ben  Casey  statuette.  And  we  know  the 
two  of  you  get  royalties  from  all  this. 

But  Dr.  Kildare  .  .  .  Ben  Casey,  all 
this  could  be  fleeting.  Already  the 
manufacturers  are  figuring  out  ways  to 
melt  down  miniature  ambulances  and 
recast  them  into  one-gallon  moonshine 
crocks.  Already  the  designers  are  plan- 
ning to  convert  medical  tunics  into 
blue  jeans. 

Birth  .  .  .  death  .  .  .  time  .  .  .  life 
.  .  .  fortune  .  .  .  infinity.  None  of  it 
matters  except  one  thing,  more  impor- 
tant than  Neilsen  popularity  polls, 
more  significant  than  the  plans  of  toy 
manufacturers  and  clothes  designers: 
The  Beverly  Hillbillies  are  going  to 
have  their  pictures  on  bubblegum 
cards. 

Ben  Casey  .  .  .  Dr.  Kildare,  is  this 
The   End?  — Jim   Hoffman 

"The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  run  riot  on 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  at  9  p.m.,  est. 
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LUCILLE    BALL 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

Danny  Thomas  Show."  "The  Real  Mc- 
Coys" and  "The  Untouchables"  were 
still  going  strong. 

Stock  in  the  corporation  was  drop- 
ping so  fast,  rumors  were  out  that 
Desilu  might  fold.  At  one  point  in 
1960,  its  stock  was  selling  at  $5  a 
share,  a  sorry  lapse  from  the  $29  a 
share  of  two  years  before.  Then  Clint 
Murchison,  the  Texas  oil  tycoon,  had 
ambled  up  to  Desi  at  the  Del  Mar 
race  track  and  casually  offered  him 
eleven  million  for  the  Desilu  prop- 
erties. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Desi  could 
just  as  casually  reply:  "Not  nearly 
enough."  He  was  so  wound  up  in  prov- 
ing himself  a  businessman,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  he'd  have  accepted  twice  that 
eleven  million.  In  this  respect.  Desi 
had  an  added  incentive  to  make  good. 
Desilu  had  once  been  RKO  Studios, 
and  Desi  had  been  fired  by  that  stu- 
dio's front  office.  Its  reins  were  now 
in  his  hands,  and  he  grimly  com- 
mented. "They  think  I'm  just  a  bongo 
player  .  .  .  well.  I  will  make  them  eat 
the  bongos  before  I'm  through." 

It  was  also  a  period  when  Lucy  was 
quick  to  express  her  whole  faith  in  her 
husband's  acumen.  "When  Desi  sets 
his  mind  to  something,  it's  no  laughing 
matter,"  she  declared.  "He's  a  tough 
competitor,  and  if  he  says  he'll  make 
a  success  of  the  studio.  I  believe  he 
will.  .  .  ."  She  went  on  to  explain  that 
between  1954  and  1959.  when  they 
were  the  undisputed  king  and  queen 
of  television,  it  was  Desi  who  ruled  the 
roost  in  matters  of  management  and 
studio  strategy.  His  advice  and  views 
were  humbly  sought,  and  he  was  re- 
spected by  many  who  were  famous  as 
barons  long  before  he'd  made  his  mark 
in   show   business. 

A  million-dollar  mistake 

When  Lucy  was  drifting  on  Cloud 
Nine,  just  prior  to  her  marrying  Gary 
Morton,  she  still  came  down  to  earth 
long  enough  to  say:  "Over  the  years,  I 
watched  a  brilliant  mind  bloom.  Desi 
was  so  ambitious,  he  learned  every  job 
connected  with  our  show  before  he 
hired  people  to  do  them.  He  has  some 
kind  of  inner  radar  .  .  .  intuition,  if 
you  like.  It  tells  him  what  show  to  pick 
and  who'd  be  good  in  it.  And  he  has  a 
mathematical  mind  to  go  with  this." 

It  was  this  mathematical   mind   that 

earned  Desi  his  first  big  plus-mark  in 

the  industry.  When  he  and  Lucy  first 

went    into   TV,    CBS   tossed    them    the 

budget   for  the  show.   Desi  refused   to 

sign  without  studying  the  small   print. 

Finally  he  told  Lucy,  "They  have  made 

a  million-dollar  mistake.  Their  figures 

are  wrong."  What's  more,  he  proved  it 

to  CBS.  From  then  on,  people  listened 

when   Desi   spoke. 

T  Then    what    went    wrong    with    the 

v       brillance  that  was  Desi's?   There  is  a 

r       danger    here    in    oversimplifying.    The 

truth  will  probably  stay  as  much  of  a 

mystery    as   its   twin    question:    "What 
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went  wrong  with  the  happiness  that 
was  Desi's  and  Lucy's?"  Only  they 
know,  and  even  they  probably  aren't 
sure.  Fires  grow  cold.  There  is  no 
brightness  that  does  not  tend  to  tar- 
nish after  a  while.  That's  why  fires 
must  be  refueled  and  silver  polished 
from  time  to  time. 

So  with  Desi,  the  studio  chief.  He 
was  tops  in  his  job,  but  he  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  grant  that  he  be- 
came a  businessman  only  because  he 
had  to.  Like  many  other  stars,  he  had 
to  do  this  out  of  a  need  for  self-pro- 
tection. Contracts,  taxes,  labor,  capital 
investments,  huge  overhead,  all  of  this 
is  the  headache  now  of  producer-enter- 
tainers, where  once  it  was  entirely  the 
burden  of  big  studios. 

There  is  evidence  that,  at  the  start, 
Desi  and  Lucy  had  very  modest  plans. 
"We'll  try  it  for  five  years,"  they 
agreed,  "then  we'll  take  our  loot  and 
run  like  the  devil  to  where  we  can  sit 
back  and  enjoy  life.  .  .  ." 

Alas,  for  the  plans  of  mice  and  men. 
The  small  venture  grew  and  grew 
until,  when  the  five  years  were  up, 
Desi  was  trapped.  "How  can  we  let 
all  those  people  go?"  he  pleaded. 
"There  are  about  two  thousand  who 
look  to  us  for  their  jobs.  .  .  ."  So  Lucy 
yielded,  and  the  monster  grew  still 
more,  until  it  towered  over  the  world 
of  television.  There  was  no  longer  any 
talk   of  Desi's   quitting. 

With  the  acquisition  of  new  shows, 
new  problems  and  harassments  were 
also  acquired.  There  was  no  time  for 
relaxation,  for  enjoyment  of  home  life, 
for  the  savoring  of  intimate  family 
pleasures.  Even  when  Desi  took  a  vaca- 
tion in  Europe,  it  was  to  scout  new 
projects.  The  studio  had  become  an 
obsession.  Lucy's  attempts  to  clown 
it  up  no  longer  made  him  smile. 

Lucy  began  to  fret  and  feel  the  pres- 
sure building.  She  argued  constantly 
that  he  was  working  too  hard,  that  he 
ought  to  unwind  by  spending  more 
time  with  the  children.  It  was,  she 
knew,  her  best  argument.  Desi  adored 
his  kids.  If  this  failed  to  move  him, 
obviously  nothing  would.  "What  can  I 
do?"  Desi  would  reply  in  desperation. 
"My  desk,  it  is  piled  with  work.  .  .  ." 

Some  time  ago,  a  Desilu  executive 
commented:  "Desi  has  had  it  up  to 
here  .  .  .  not  with  Lucy  and  her  show, 
but  with  work  in  general.  Why,  even 
his  horses  are  given  more  rest  and  feed 
time  than  he  ever  gave  himself."  This 
prediction  was  amply  supported  by 
Desi's  strange  behavior.  His  open  ca- 
rousings,  his  flaunting  of  showgirls  at 
the  Las  Vegas  casinos,  the  track  and 
on  Sunset  Strip,  and  his  increasing 
"unavailability"  at  his  office  ...  all 
this  added  up  to  a  serious  crisis  with- 
in the  man.  He  had  worked  too  hard; 
now  he  was  playing  too  hard.  Lucy's 
happy  re-marriage  to  Gary  Morton 
didn't  help.  The  abyss  was  opening  un- 
der him. 

Whom  does   Desi    love  now? 

Then,  so  suddenly  it  took  the  breath 
out  of  Hollywood,  Desi  seemed  to  have 
found  a  measure  of  happiness.  People 
who    watched    him    at    the    races    said 


that  he  seemed  more  like  the  old  Desi. 
They  attributed  this  in  part  to  the 
vivacious  company  of  Edie  Mack 
Hirsch,  pretty,  red-headed  ex-wife  of 
multi-millionaire  horse-breeder  and 
dog-food  tycoon  Clement  Hirsch.  A 
new  flock  of  rumors  flew  that  this  bud- 
ding romance  would  soon  spell  m-a-r- 
r-i-a-g-e. 

Desi  only  chuckled  when  asked.  "We 
both  like  horses,"  he  allowed,  then  fol- 
lowed this  with  his  old  quick,  magnetic 
grin  and  a  remark  that  had  a  sound 
of  significance.  "Edie  likes  to  win 
races,  but  to  stay  out  of  the  spotlight." 
Desi  once  bought  a  horse  for  $32,000, 
then  said  with  a  sigh,  "Look  who  gets 
her  picture  on  the  front  page  with  that 
nag?   Lucy!" 

On  Lucy's  side,  taking  over  as  presi- 
dent of  Desilu  will  not  mean  the  type 
of  frantic  immersion  in  work  that  it 
did  with  Desi.  She  is  of  a  more  even 
temperament  and  more  likely  to  resist 
the  tensions  and  pressures  of  her  job. 
She  believes  in  delegating  tasks,  sav- 
ing herself  for  major  decisions  and 
her  show,  and  giving  "a  healthy  chunk 
of  time  to  Gary  and  my  children."  She 
takes  the  stand  that:  "You  only  have 
a  limited  reserve  of  energy  and  emo- 
tional force.  To  squander  that  is  fool- 
ish and  risky  to  your  personal  happi- 
ness. I  learned  this  from  Gary." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucy  is  a  pretty 
fair  business  woman.  "That's  some- 
thing I  learned  from  Desi,"  she  points 
out.  "But  I  don't  intend  to  play  Atlas 
and  carry  it  all  on  my  back." 

About  Gary,  she  merely  repeats  his 
avowed  intention  "to  stay  out  of  studio 
affairs,  strictly."  With  her  new-found 
serenity  and  contentment,  a  condition 
she  unhesitatingly  puts  to  Gary's  credit, 
and  with  the  anxiety  over  Desi's  latter- 
day  handling  of  the  business  now  done 
with,  and  the  pilot's  wheel  securely  in 
her  hands,  Lucy  faces  the  future  with 
confidence  and  aplomb. 

Desi,  too,  if  once  he  did  play  Atlas, 
is  now  an  Atlas  who  shrugged  and  let 
the  troubles  of  his  little  world  fly  free. 
His  immediate  plans  include  "manag- 
ing my  Indian  Wells  Hotel  in  Palm 
Springs  .  .  .  adding  new  stock  to  my 
horse-breeding  farm  in  Corona  .  .  . 
spending  lots  of  time  with  my  kids  .  .  . 
and  maybe,  just  maybe,  after  I  have  a 
long  rest,  going  back  into  some  TV 
production." 

How  about  marriage?  What  are  his 
plans  with  regard  to  Edie  Hirsch? 

"Who  says  we  have  plans?  We  both 
like  horses.  .  .  ." 

Desi  was  hedging.  His  friends  think 
Edie  will  be  the  next  Mrs.  Arnaz,  but 
that  the  marriage  will  be  as  sudden 
as  his  divorce  from  Desilu. 

There  were  no  tears  at  this  parting, 
no  lingering  goodbyes,  and  neither 
seems  to  be  looking  back  over  a  shoul- 
der. If  anything,  both  Lucy  and  Desi 
seem  to  feel  a  sense  of  relief. 

"Everybody's  happy  now,"  sighs  an 
official  at  the  studio.  "Even  the  stock- 
holders— because  we're  flying  again, 
up,  up,  up.  .  .  ."  Then,  for  luck,  he 
crossed  his  fingers.  — Kathleen  Post 

Lucille  Ball  stars  in  "The  Lucy  Show," 
on   CBS-TV,   Mondays.   8:30   p.m.   est. 
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•  menthol  fresh   •  rich  tobacco  taste  •  modern  filter] 


1962  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Sale 


Dick  Chamberlain's  Crowded  Honeymoon 
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e  Kiss -And  The  Girl-That  Made 
Wildest  Dream  Come  True ! 


Define!  Form  gently  arching 
brows  with  the  fabulous 
Maybelline  Self-Sharpener 
Eyebrow  Pencil . . .  always  a 
perfect  point.  Use  short, 
delicate  strokes,  then  blend 
with  fingertip. 


'•*    /„/  . 


Dramatize!  With  color! 
Creamy  Eye  Shadow  Stick 
smooths  on  lids  with  just  a 
touch,  blends  so  quickly, 
adds  new  depth.  Choose 
from  six  jewel  tone  colors. 
Try  a  different  one  each  day! 


Dazzle!  Waterproof  Fluid 
Eye  Liner  flows  on  so  easily! 
Stroke  it  on  base  of  upper 
lids  and  brush  the  lovely  line 
out  towards  the  temple. 
So  flattering! 


Finally,  Maybelline 
Magic  Mascara 

to  color,  curl  and 
separate  lashes 
to  new  luxury! 


Now  your  eyes 

are  lovelier 
|    than  ever 
before! 


A  few  brief  minutes  is  all 
it  lakes  to  achieve  unforgettable 
eyes.  No  other  cosmetic  is  so 
important ...  or  so  easy  to  use! 
Just  4  quick  steps . . .  and  you're 
radiant.  Discover  the  excitement 
of  being  the  girl  with  the 
Maybelline  Eyes! 


the  most  prized  eye  cosmetics  in  the  world 
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W/V?  cash  prizes  just  for  solving  interesting  "Famous  Name"  Puzzles 


2nd  PRIZE 


3rd  PRIZE 


4th  PRIZE 


5th  PRIZE  v"- 
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PLUS  95  ADDITIONAL  CASH  PRIZES 
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SAMPLE 
PUZZLE 


The  Correct  Answer  is  ONE  of  These  Names! 
□  Jerome  Kern      □  Buffalo  Bill 
D  Marco  Polo        Q  Walter  Reed 


BILL 


.THIS  SAMPLE  PUZZLE 

Is  All  Worked  Out  For  You! 

SEE  HOW  MUCH  FUN  IT  IS  TOSOLVE! 

First,  we  see  the  clue  stating 
"His  real  name  was  William 
F.  Cody".  Checking  any 
standard  reference  source 
shows  that  the  famous  Buf- 
falo Bill's  real  name  was 
William  F.  Cody.  Now  ex- 
amine the  cartoon.  Here 
we  see  a  buffalo  and  the 
duck  uses  the  word  bill. 
What   else   can   the   answer 

be  but  BUFFALO  BILL. 


.Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "Famous  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  $40,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $2,500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  10  YEARS  $461,500.00  OFFERED 
IN   NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $421,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing  $461,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  All  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including. names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 

NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

— — — _  BOX  1  lO,    GLEN  COVE,   N.  Y.  _______ 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  on  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Book  Club,  Inc 
Box  110,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
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My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No. 
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I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "FAMOUS 
NAME"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and 
the  1st  Set.of  Puzzles.     (pLEASE   pR|NT) 


Name_ 


Address. 


City_ 


_Zone_ 


-State_ 


MARCH,  1963 


MIDWEST  EDITION 


VOL.  59,  NO.  4 


The  dress.  The  perfect  dress.  The  dress 
that  catches  every  eye,  turns  every  head. 
The  dress  you'll  always  remember. 

Sometimes  the  dress  and  the  occasion 
happen  to  come  together  at  an  unfortu- 
nate time  of  the  month.  How  nice  for  you 
if  you're  a  Tampax  user!  For  Tampax® 
internal  sanitary  protection  is  invisible 
in  place,  prevents  odor,  prevents  awk- 
wardness. (No  belts,  no  pins,  no  pads.) 
You  move  gracefully — you  dance  beau- 
tifully— everything  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

How  nice  for  you,  if  you're  a  Tampax 
user!  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 
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Why  Arthur  and  I  Are  Apart Jodie  Andrews 

How  to  Have  a  Happy  Ending! Barbara  Marco 
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My  Funny  Valentine Mrs.  Durward  Kirby 
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Married  Love Cindy  Adams 
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Fill  the  Gaps  in  your  Family's  Education 

vim  First  voiora ' -  with  the  amazing  MADE  SIMPLE 

loo  Self -Teaching  Encyclopedia 


Your  First  Volume 
o/  the  MADE  SIMPLE 
SELF-TEACHING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA-Now  Ready! 

MATHEMATICS  MADE  SIMPLE! 

Simple  everyday  mistakes  in  arithmetic,  algebra; 
geometry  and  trigonometry  can  cost  you  time, 
money,  job  promotions  and  good  school  grades. 

This  handsome,  expertly-prepared  book  covers: 
short  cuts  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  algebraic  expres- 
sions, signed  numbers;  read  and  interchange  frac- 
tions, decimals,  percentages;  find  the  area  of  a 
plot  of  land,  room,  etc.;  ratio,  proportion;  alge- 
braic equations;  definitions  of  mathematical  ex- 
pressions; how  logarithms  simplify  multiplication, 
division;  how  slide  rule  makes  figuring  fast,  easy, 
accurate;  axioms,  theorems;  constructing  geo- 
metric figures  for  everyday  problems,  solid  geom- 
etry; trigonometry  to  measure  large  or  distant 
objects;  angle  functions  for  practical  problems; 
representing  quantities  and  sizes  on  graphs  and 
scales,  combinations  and  permutations,  probabil- 
ity— and  much  more. 

It  clearly  and  quickly  teaches  you  everything 
about  this  subject.  There  is  no  confusing  language. 
You'll  also  use  this  book  often  as  a  handy  refer- 
ence. Sent  ON  APPROVAL  as  soon  as  we  receive 
your  reservation  form. 


New,  Richly-Bound,  Matched  Library  Volumes  Use  Everyday  Situations  to  Teach  Science, 
Business,  Cultural  and  School  Subjects;  Assure  Complete  Mastery  for  Faster  Job 
Advancement;  Better  School  Grades,  Richer,  Fuller  Living  — In  Just  15  Minutes  a  Day! 


Here  is  a  brief  description  of  set: 

!.  MATHEMATICS  MADE  SIMPLE.  Described  above.  2. 
ENGLISH  MADE  SIMPLE.  Short-cuts  to  leam  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  diction,  usage,  style,  etc. 
3.  CHEMISTRY  MADE  SIMPLE.  Learn  about  gases,  liquids, 
solids,  solutions,  metals,  alloys,  organic  and  nuclear  chemistry, 
electrolytes,  etc. — even  if  you  never  finished  high  schooL  4. 
PHYSICS  MADE  SIMPLE.  How  principles  of  mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  atomic  energy,  etc.,  help  toward  fuller  enjoyment 
of  life.  S.  BIOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE.  Gain  useful  knowledge 
about  nature,  plant  and  animal  breeding,  gardening  and  farm- 
ing, dieting,  etc.  6.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  MADE  SIMPLE. 
History,  traditions,  triumphs  and  glories  of  the  U.S.  are  brought 
vividly  to  life.  7.  EVERYDAY  LAW  MADE  SIMPLE.  Explains 
contracts,  wills,  partnerships  and  corporations,  marriage  and 
divorce  laws,  civil  rights,  court  procedure,  etc. — in  simple  lan- 
guage. 8.  SPANISH  MADE  SIMPLE.  9.  FRENCH  MADE 
SIMPLE.  An  original,  natural,  enjoyable  way  to  learn  to  speak, 
read  and  write  the  two  most  popular  and  valuable  foreign  lan- 
guages. 10.  PSYCHOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE.  Knowing  about 
the  ego,  conscious  and  sub-conscious  minds,  personality  pat- 
terns, shows  you  how  to  get  along  better  with  people  and  live 
better  yourself.  II.  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  MADE 
SIMPLE.  Learn  to  write  effective  sales,  acknowledgement, 
complaint,  collection,  mail  order  letters,  how  to  apply  for  jobs, 
make  payments  by  mail,  etc.  12.  BOOKKEEPING  MADE 
SIMPLE.  New  method  for  rapid  mastery  of  ledgers,  journals, 
statements,  trial  balance,  work  sheet,  petty  cash,  posting,  etc. 
13.  WORD  MASTERY  MADE  SIMPLE;  14.  THE  ART  OF 
SPEAKING  MADE  SIMPLE;  15.  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 
MADE  SIMPLE;  16.  WORLD  LITERATURE  MADE  SIM- 
PLE: 17.  WORLD  HISTORY  MADE  SIMPLE;  18.  ASTRON- 
OMY  MADE  SIMPLE;  19.  PHILOSOPHY  MADE  SIMPLE; 
20.  TYPING  MADE  SIMPLE:  21.  THE  RELIGIONS  OF 
THE  WORLD  MADE  SIMPLE;  22.  ELECTRICITY  MADE 
SIMPLE:  23.  ELECTRONICS  MADE  SIMPLE;  24.  RAPID 
READING  MADE  SIMPLE;  25.  SPELLING  MADE  SIMPLE. 


Now— the  famous,  proven  MADE 
SIMPLE  method  offers  you  an  edu- 
cation worth  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
pennies  a  day!  Complete  practical 
instruction  in  science,  business  and 
cultural  subjects  that  you  use  every 
day  for  the  children  in  school, 
mother  at  home,  dad  in  his  work 
and  everybody  in  all  their  social 
contacts. 

You  can  master  these  subjects  in 
as  little  as  15  minutes  a  day,  in 
weeks  instead  of  years,  with  these 
books  that  are  recommended  by  par- 
ents and  noted  educators  for  all 
age  groups. 

Learn  Whenever  You  Want— Like 

Having  Private  Instructors  In  Your 

Own  Home 

This  MADE  SIMPLE  SELF- 
TEACHING  set  is  the  only  ency- 
clopedia  that  makes  important 
subjects  part  of  your  general  knowl- 
edge instead  of  having  to  look  in 
books  to  solve  every  problem.  It 
covers  practical,  useful  subjects  in 
everyday  language.  It's  like  having 
private  instructors  in  your  own 
home.  Learn  at  your  own  pace.  No 
outside  work,  nothing  else  to  buy. 
The  books  start  from  the  beginning, 
assume  no  previous  knowledge  and 
lead  you  quickly  and  carefully 
through  the  entire  subject.  Prepared 
by  experts  for  adults  working  with- 
out supervision,  they  also  perfectly 
supplement  classroom  texts,  which 
contain  confusing  technical  language. 

Beautiful  Library  Volumes 

Perfect  for  Learning,  Brush-Up, 

Permanent  Reference 

Whether  you  want  to  learn  for 
the  first  time,  review  subjects  you 
forgot  or  use  for  ever-ready  refer- 
ence, you  could  find  no  better  set  or 
price.  These  handsome  7V*  x  lOYz 
inch,  24-carat  gold  imprinted, 
matched  library  volumes  are  not  di- 


gests or  outlines.  Every  point  is 
made  absolutely  clear  by  illustra- 
tions and  simple  step-by-step  ex- 
planations, using  everyday  situa- 
tions. No  half-answers  to  confuse 
you,  no  cross-references  to  make  you 
use  several  books  to  get  information. 
All  the  books  teach  you  naturally, 
without  memorizing  long  listsof  rules. 
Complete  Explanations,  Simple 

Illustrations  Make  Every  Point 

Clear — No  Previous  Knowledge 

of  the  Subject  Required 

Here's  how  complicated  subjects 
are  MADE  SIMPLE.  In  PHYSICS 
MADE    SIMPLE,    you   are   shown 
this  simple  home  experi- 
ment, which  costs  noth- 
ing. Hold  one  edge  of  a   _ 
letter  paper  against  your  ' 
chin,    just    below    lower 
lip,  with  the  paper  hang- 
ing over  and  down.  Blow 
above  the  paper  and  it 
will  rise  as  if  pulled  up 
in  the  air  stream.  This 


simple  principle  makes  airplanes  fly 
and  teaches  us  to  make  moving  ob- 
jects move  quickly  and  easily.  Other 
books  give  you  Bernoulli's  Law, 
molecular  action  and  other  confus- 
ing terms.  By  the  time  you  got  to 
the  experiment,  if  there  was  one, 
you  wouldn't  understand  it.  Here 
you  read  a  simple  explanation,  do 
the  experiment  and  then  learn  the 
technical  terms,  so  you  learn  natu- 
rally, by  doing,  without  memorizing 
anything.  This  has  worked  for  many 
people  who  thought  they  were  more 
hopeless  than  you  may  think  you  are. 
You  would  pay  many  times  the 
price  for  much  less  beautiful  and 
useful  encyclopedias.  But  these 
books,  with  sample  military  and 
civil  service  tests,  hundreds  of  illus- 
trations, hundreds  of  safe,  easy 
home  experiments,  thousands  of 
pages  of  clear,  concise,  valuable  in- 
struction and  self-tests  with  answers 
in  the  back,  will  be  USED,  EN- 
JOYED and  ADMIRED  by  all  your 
family  and  friends. 


SEND  NO  MONEY'    Get  Your  Reservation  In  Now 
atwu  nw  mwnti.       while  the  supply  Lasts! 


FREE    10-DAY   TRIAL    reservation  certificate 


Cadillac  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-380 
|  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Made  Simple 
Self-Teaching 
Encyclopedia  Oiv.  I 


Please  reserve  in  my  name  the  luxuriously-bound  MADE  SIMPLE  25- 
volume  SELF-TEACHING  encyclopedia.  Send  at  once  the  first  book, 
MATHEMATICS  MADE  SIMPLE.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE, but  within  10  days,  if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  only  $1.00 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charge  and  I  will  be  entitled  to  receive  each 
following  handsome,  De  Luxe  volume  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  for 
only  $1.98  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charge,  sending  no  money  in  ad- 
vance. If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  any  book  within  ten  days  of  receiv- 
ing it.  I  may  cancel  my  reservation  at  any  time. 

Name ^^^_____ 


Address. 
City 


Zone_ 


-State. 


PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Peggy  was  dismal  because 
of  functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  M  idol  and  goes  her  way  in 
comfort  because  M i dol  tablets  contain : 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
Stops  Cramping... 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients  that 
Relieve  Headache  and  Backache... 
Calm  Jumpy  Nerves... 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening  medi- 
cation that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 
FREE!  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explains 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems. 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write  Dept.  B33,  Box 
280,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper.) 
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Good  for  Connie! 

I  just  finished  reading  "The  Day 
the  Bubble  Burst"  about  Connie 
Stevens,  and  I  think  it's  really  in- 
credible that  a  girl  like  Connie  can't 
seem  to  find  happiness.  I  certainly 
hope  something  good  happens  to  her 
soon,  because  she  deserves  it. 

Anita  Kaye,  Fresno,  Calif. 

She  does — and  something  did. 
Turn  to  page  61 — Ed. 

Whose  New  Husband? 

I  thought  the  story  about  Dinah 
Shore  and  her  new  husband  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  percep- 
tive articles  I've  read  in  a  long  time. 
Thanks  for  printing  it — and  for  hav- 
ing  such  a  wonderful  magazine! 

Alice  Calb,  Orange,  N.J. 

Come  on,  now,  who  are  you  trying 
to  kid?  "Dinah  Shore's  New  Hus- 
band" wasn't  about  her  new  husband 
at  all.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  about  any- 
one's new  husband.  The  only  reason 
I  finished  reading  it  was  to  see  if 
maybe  there  would  be  something  in 
the  story  that  had  to  do  with  the 
title. 

D.M.,  Denver,  Colo. 

You  Sure  Don't! 

You  sure  don't  have  to  be  a  bride 
to  go  on  a  honeymoon.  Five  minutes 
after  I  read  the  article  in  your  Feb- 
ruary issue,  I  started  following  Sue 
Ann  Langdon's  beauty  tips  .  .  .  and 
let  me  tell  you — that  perfumed  bub- 
ble bath  is  the  greatest! 

Barbie  Frankel,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Must  Reading 

I  think  the  story  of  Dick  Van  Dyke 
("The  Day  I  Was  Scheduled  to 
Die!")  should  be  must  reading  for 
everybody.  It's  frightening  to  think 
how  many  lives  are  lost  in  car  acci- 
dents because  people  don't  have  seat 
belts. 

F.D.W..  Dodge  City,  Kan. 


Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you're  interested,  write 
to  the  addresses  given  below — not  to 
TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Vince  Edwards  Fan  Club,  Shirley 
Ann  Gasch,  9510  Nowell  Drive, 
Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Lucille  Ball  Fan  Club,  Ronald 
Yates  Warden,  606  West  Graham 
Road,  Richmond  22,  Va. 

Bobby  Darin  Fan  Club,  Gerry 
Pasecny,  610  Decatur  Avenue,  Forest 
Hills,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pat^Boone  Fan  Club,  Florence 
Hearn,  4630  Laura  Drive,  Wilming- 
ton 4,  Del. 

Robert  Goulet  Fan  Club,  Barbara 
Englert,  P.O.  Box  352,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Paul  Anfca  Fan  Club,  Terry  Rider, 
Route  #1,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

"As  The  World  Turns"  Fan  Club, 
Pat  Capuccini,  22  W.  Loretta  Ave- 
nue, Stockton,  Calif. 

Lennon  Sisters  Fan  Club,  Shirley 
Goettsch,  RR  #1,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

McGuire  Sisters  Fan  Club,  Linda 
Moore,  157  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.Y. 

Brenda  Lee  Fan  Club,  Deb  Wolin, 
2575  Cedar  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Your  Favorite  Stars' 
Hometowns 

Andy  Williams — Wall  Lake,  Iowa 
Lome  Greene — Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
Dan  Blocker — Bowie  County,  Texas 
Pernell  Roberts — Waycross,  Ga. 
Dinah  Shore — Nashville,  Tenn. 
Jack  Paar — Canton,  Ohio 
Joey  Bishop — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Abby  Dalton — Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Danny  Thomas — Deerfield,  Mich. 
Loretta  Young— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Merv  Griffin — San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Perry  Como — Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Bill  Cullen— Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Shari  Lewis — New  York  City 


Write  Information  Booth.  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  1S.Y.  We  regret 
ioe  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 
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I      POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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If  you  are  concerned  with  what  you  see, 
a  Career  in  Nursing  may  be  your  answer! 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  ABOVE  AND  I  WILL  SEND  YOU  A 

FREE  NURSES  BOOKLET 
and  LESSON  SAMPLES 


What  are  the  opportunities  for  me  in  Nursing? 

Answer  Simply  tremendous.  Thousands  of  additional  women  and  men  are  needed 
immediately  throughout  the  United  States.  There  are  countless  openings  if  you 
can  qualify  as  a  Practical  Nurse,  non-licensed,  Nurses  Aide,  Nurse  Companion, 
Infant  Nurse,  Hospital  Attendant  or  as  a  Ward  Orderly. 

What  background  do  I  need  to  become  a  Practical  Nurse? 

Answer  Good  common  sense  and  a  desire  to  help  others  are  most  important. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  educational  or  age  requirements  to  keep  you  from 
becoming  a  Practical  Nurse.  Many  of  our  students  have  had  high  school  or 
college  training,  yet  many  of  our  most  successful  graduates  have  had  only  a 
minimum  of  schooling  and  range  in  age  from  17  to  65. 

How  long  is  the  course  of  study? 

Answer  Many  of  our  students  complete  their  course  in  a  few  short  months. 
Some  are  ready  for  their  first  cases  in  a  few  weeks.  And  many  of  our  graduates 
report  immediate  earnings  of  up  to  $65.00  a  week.  Some,  of  course,  earn  much 
rnore.  Yes,  Nursing  is  one  of  the  few  Careers  that  can  offer  you  a  substantial 
income  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis. 

Can  I  hold  my  present  job  while  learning? 

Answer  Of  course,  because  the  school  comes  to  you.  You  study  in  the  privacy 
and  quiet  of  your  own  home  and  at  your  own  speed. 

What's  the  first  step?    How  do  I  get  started? 

Answer  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  above  for  our  FREE  booklet 
"Nursing  Facts".  We  want  every  question  in  your  mind  answered  in  full.  Write 
today.  You  will  receive  an  early  reply,  and  learn  in  detail  about  how  you  can 
qualify  for  an  exciting  future  as  a  Practical  Nurse. 

POST    GRADUATE    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Room  9L33       -  121  South  Wabash  Avenue  -  Chicago  3,  Illinois 


LETTER  AFTER  LETTER  ABOUT 
SUCCESS  AS  PRACTICAL  NURSES 


Since  I  started  your  training  I  have 
had  over  15  cases  including  baby 
cases,  mental  cases,  and  post- 
operative  care. 

M.E.L.,  N.S. 

I  have  a  wonderful  job  working  for 
one  of  our  city's  leading  physicians 
and  I  m  making  good  wages  now. 
Thanks  to  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Nursing. 

A.G.B.,   Va. 

You  told  me  in  your  letters  before  I 
started  my  Nursing  course  that  I 
would  have  more  cases  than  I  could 
handle,  and  you  were  certainly  right' 


R.M.S.,    Wis. 


CONNIE  STEVENS   AND   GARY  CLARKE 
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It's  been  on  and  off  with  us  for  five 
'  long  years,"  said  Gary  Qarke,  "but 
now  we're  officially  engaged." 

"Five  years,"  echoed  Connie  Stevens. 
"People  would  say  they  knew  I  was 
Italian  and  then  ask  me  why  the  Irish 
engagement." 

"I  proposed  Christmas  Eve  and  Con- 
nie looked  at  me  with  those  big  eyes 
and  said,  'Why,  Gary,  this  is  so  sud- 
den ...  I  need  time  to  think  it  over.' 
Okay,  I  told  her,  you've  got  one  min- 
ute!" 

"But  I  didn't  need  a  minute,"  Con- 
nie breathed.  "I  just  said,  yes,  yes,  yes. 
We  both  felt  we'd  waited  much  too 
long.  We  need  each  other  .  .  ." 

Thus,  as  February  9th — the  day  set 
for  the  wedding — approaches,  the 
families  and  friends  of  these  popular 
young  stars   are  keeping  their   fingers 


crossed  that  nothing  happens  this  time 
to  upset  the  applecart.  The  feeling  is 
that  this  wedding  has  waited  so  long 
that  it  can't  afford  to  wait  one  day  long- 
er. If  it  does,  it  may  never  come  off! 
Connie  herself  told  us,  "If  I  haven't 
married  Gary  by  February  9th,  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  marry  him!" 

Even  Hollywood's  skeptics,  who  have 
seen  several  wedding  dates  set  and 
then  broken  by  Connie  and  Gary, 
are  convinced — almost — that  this  time 
nothing  could  make  them  back  away 
from  the  altar.  In  fact,  as  we  write 
this — or  at  any  time  between  now  and 
February  9th — it's  possible  that  pony- 
tailed  Cricket  of  "Hawaiian  Eye"  and 
dashing  Steve  of  "The  Virginian"  may 
pull  an  elopement  and  become  man 
and  wife.  But  not  probable.  Connie  and 
Gary  are  set  on  being  married  in  the 


Catholic  Church  whose  faith  they  share. 
It  was  three  years  ago,  exactly,  that 
Gary  gave  Connie  a  friendship  ring  for 
Christmas.  "It  was,"  said  Gary  at  the 
time,  "meant  to  be  more  than  a  symbol 
of  friendship  ...  it  meant  she  was 
mine."  Yet  within  a  few  months,  their 
happy  dreams  of  marital  bliss  were 
shattered.  Gary's  career  was  seesawing, 
and  just  then  he  was  on  the  downward 
trend.  Rather  than  let  Connie  support 
him  until  he  got  a  break — or  salve  his 
conscience,  as  so  many  husbands  of 
Hollywood  stars  do,  by  "managing"  the 
little  woman's  career — Gary  told  her 
the  marriage  would  have  to  wait  until 
he  was  on  a  par  with  her  as  a  money- 
maker and  a  name.  "I  have  nothing  to 
offer  but  love,"  he  told  her.  Connie, 
hurt,  could  only  retort,  "Love  should  be 
enough  ...  it  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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NATIONAL   BELLAS   HESS 

CATALOG 

•  All  the  newest  styles  at  lowest  prices. 

•  Amazing  bargains  in  housewares,  radio,  TV,  sport- 
ing goods,  furniture  and  other  household  appliances. 

See  hundreds  of  the  newest  styles  designed  in  New 
York,  Miami,  Hollywood,  Paris  and  Rome — the 
fashion  capitals  of  the  world,  offered  to  you  at  fa- 
mous rock  bottom  NBH  prices. 
Look  through  page  after  page  of  exciting  new  items 
for  your  home  .  .  .  washers,  TV,  radio,  tools,  auto 
accessories,  typewriters,  furniture,  garden  tools  and 
accessories  and  hundreds  of  others  .  .  .  you'll  be 
amazed  at  the  exciting  low  prices,  too! 
Shop  by  mail  and  join  the  millions  who  save  by  buy- 
ing from  this  colorful  372  page  catalog.  Select  from 
thousands  of  famous  NBH  bargains  without  leaving 
your  easy  chair. 

You  can  buy  four  ways  at  NBH:  Cash,  C.O.D., 
Charge-It  or  Credit.  No  Down  Payment  is  required 
with  any  NBH  Credit  Account. 
All  merchandise   is   absolutely   guaranteed.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 


SAVE   MONEY,  SAVE  TIME— ACT   NOW! 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 

247-33   Bellas  Hess  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS,  INC.  | 

247-33    Bellas  Hess  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  the  new  372-page  National  Bellas  Hess  Catalog    J 
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Name- 


Address- 


P.  O.  Box- 


-City- 


State- 


WWDON'T  MISS  IT! 


VWA  REAL  TREAT! 
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To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Guttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


eVW  Lawrence  of  Arabia 

COLUMBIA;     SUPERPANIVISION, 
TECHNICOLOR 

This  is  a  fantastic  show:  Four  hours 
(including  intermission)  of  adven- 
turous episodes  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  oddball  heroes  of  all  time,  filmed 
with  really  astounding  beauty  on  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  with  a  cast  that 
includes  Alec  Guinness,  Anthony 
Quinn,  Jack  Hawkins,  Jose  Ferrer, 
Claude  Rains,  Arthur  Kennedy,  and 
an  Irish  newcomer,  Peter  O'Toole,  as 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  the  British  corporal 
who  became  a  fabulous  leader  of  the 
Arabs.  If  you  like  adventure  films, 
this  is  the  biggest  and  the  best.  If  you 
don't  like  them,  "Lawrence"  may  be 
the  blockbuster  to  change  your  mind. 

W/V  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird 

UNIVERSAL 

A  wonderful  novel  has  been  made 
into  a  fine  movie.  "To  Kill  a  Mocking- 
bird" is  a  magic  blend  of  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  "Frankenstein,"  "Tobacco 
Road"  and  "Counselor-At-Law."  The 
story  concerns  a  brother  and  sister, 
growing  up  in  a  small  Alabama  town 
of  the  1930s,  and  their  lawyer  father 
who  defends  a  Negro  accused  of  rap- 
ing a  white  girl.  Mary  Badham  and 
Phillip  Alford  are  two  of  the  best 
child  actors  you'll  ever  see.  Thanks 
to  their  naturalness,  many  scenes  cap- 
ture something  that's  very  rare  in 
movies — the  truth  of  childhood.  Greg- 
ory Peck  does  a  fine  job,  too,  as 
Atticus  Finch,  the  widowed  lawyer. 
Some  of  the  people  and  events  that 
you  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  novel 
have  been  left  out  of  this  screen  ver- 
sion, and  that's  a  shame.  But  enough 
of  the  good  things  are  there  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best  movies  you'll  see 
in  a  long  time. 


I'W  Forty  Pounds  of  Trouble 

universal;  panavision,  color 
A  fast-paced  romantic  comedy  (with 
the  emphasis  on  the  comedy)  that 
guarantees  light-hearted  entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  family.  Tony 
Curtis  appears  as  a  Nevada  casino 
manager  who's  wanted  in  California 
for  non-payment  of  alimony.  Six-year- 
old  Claire  Wilcox  plays  an  orphan 
left  on  his  doorstep,  and  Suzanne 
Pleshette  is  a  singer  who  would  rather 
be  a  housewife.  Their  day  at  Disney- 
land, pursued  by  Tony's  ex's  detec- 
tives, is  one  of  the  funniest  sequences 
I've  seen  in  ages.  Some  moments  have 
all  the  flavor  of  old-time  Charlie 
Chaplin-Buster  Keaton  days.  Phil 
Silvers  and  Larry  Storch  also  con- 
tribute to  the  fun. 

*V  Freud 

UNIVERSAL 

For  the  thinkers  in  the  family.  This  is 
an  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
film,  but  the  script  is  often  so  wordy 
and  pedantic  that  you  may  think  you 
wandered  into  a  lecture  hall  instead 
of  a  movie  house.  The  story  is  con- 
cerned largely  with  Freud's  discovery 
of  the  Oedipus  Complex — the  idea 
that  a  boy  is  attracted  to  his  mother 
and  jealous  of  his  father.  Maybe  you 
buy  it  and  maybe  you  don't,  but  in 
Freud's  day,  you  learn,  it  was  pretty 
hot  stuff.  Montgomery  Clift  is  Freud, 
complete  with  thoughtful  expression 
and  whiskers.  Larry  Parks  plays  a 
colleague  with  whom  he  has  long  talks 
about  hypnosis,  hysteria,  dream  analy- 
sis and  all.  Susannah  York  does  the 
best  acting  job,  as  an  attractive  nut. 

*V  The  Lion 

20th  century;  cinemascope,  color 
Magnificent     color     photography,     an 


interesting  location  (Africa),  and  in- 
ternational stars  (William  Holden, 
Trevor  Howard,  Capucine).  But  the 
story,  about  a  little  Nature  Girl  whose 
best  friend  is  a  lion,  is  more  for 
children  than  for  adults.  (There's  a 
second  plot,  about  her  divorced  par- 
ents getting  together  again,  but  that  is 
strictly  for  yawns.)  Kiddies,  especially 
kiddies  who  love  animals,  should  find 
it  enjoyable.  The  color  shots — of  the 
African  landscape,  the  wild  animals, 
and  the  actual  natives — are  truly 
wonderful.  > 

W  A  Child  Is  Waiting 

united  artists 
This  film  about  retarded  children  and 
the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  their 
parents  is  deeply  touching  and  in- 
structive, but  a  spectator  who  is  not 
immediately  concerned  with  this  par- 
ticular problem  may  find  that  con- 
stant sadness  a  little  too  much.  Burt 
Lancaster,  as  a  tough-minded  doctor 
who  fights  to  gain  human  dignity  for 
the  defective  youngsters,  and  Judy 
Garland,  as  a  lost  woman  who  wants 
to  help,  are  both  excellent. 

**  David  and  Lisa 

continental 
In  a  school  for  emotionally-disturbed 
adolescents,  a  handsome  young  psycho- 
neurotic meets  an  attractive  young 
schizophrenic,  and  love — with  a  little 
help  from  psychiatry — leads  the  way 
to  recovery.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  un- 
likely plot  has  been  made  into  one 
of  the  most  highly-praised  movies  of 
the  year.  Much  credit  must  go  to  direc- 
tor Frank  Perry  for  making  a  mediocre 
story  look  impressive,  and  to  Keir 
Dullea,  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  actors  around,  for  a  really  out- 
standing performance. 
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Merv  Griffin's  riding  so  high  at 
NBC  that  some  other  stars  are  wor- 
ried about  him  getting  "too  hot" — 
for  them. 

Because  he  certainly  deserves  to 
be  promoted  from  afternoon  to 
prime-time — and  NBC  knows  he's 
got  sex  appeal  as  well  as  $ales  ap- 
peal. But  Merv  swears  he  isn't  after 
anybody's  nighttime  job.  He  would 
like  to  do  some  night  shows  of  his 
own  creation,  but  he  doesn't  hanker 
to  try  out  on  an  after-dark  schedule 
— so  he  insists — the  Jack  Paar 
formula  that  he  handles  so  tri- 
umphantly in  the  daytime. 


Merv  has  one  small  worry  of  his 
own. 

Danny  Kaye,  Jerry  Lewis  and 

others  who  have  been  on  his  show 
have  so  loved  the  informal  formula 
that  they  want  to  try  it  with  shows 
of  their  own. 

"Suppose  they  all  find  they  can 
do  it  .  .  .  where  will  I  be?"  he  asks. 

Then  there's  this  thing  called  "ex- 
clusivity"— wherein  one  star  (Ed 
Sullivan,  Bob  Hope  or  Jack 
Paar)  can  hire  a  guest  star  and  not 
permit  him  to  do  another  show  for  at 
least  twenty-one  days  before  or  seven 
days  after. 


It's  legitimate — everybody  does  it 
■ — but  sometimes  it's  forgotten  by  the 
big  shows.  Now  that  Merv's  hot,  he 
isn't  getting  the  bigger  boys  to  over- 
look it  very  often. 

"Robert  Goulet  can  get  $7,500 
or  more  from  Jack  Paar  or  Ed  Sulli- 
van," Merv  points  out. 

"My  scale  is  about  $200.  His 
agents  can  say,  'Why  should  he  even 
bother  to  do  your  show  for  peanuts 
when  he  can  get  that  kind  of 
money?'  They  haven't  said  it — be- 
cause they're  good  friends  of  mine, 
and  Bob's  been  on  my  show.  But  they 
could    do    it.    They    could    work    a 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 
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Mark  Goodson  &  Bill  Todman,  hostess  Betty  Furness — and  the  Bud  Collyers — at  TV  Academy  party  for  Mark  &  Bill. 


squeeze    on   me — and    it   would    be 
legitimate." 

Danny  Kaye's  surely  taking  care 
of  himself  so  nothing'll  prevent  him 
from  being  healthy  for  his  fall  TV 
series.  After  an  appendectomy,  he 
bowed  out  of  the  Second  Inaugural 
Salute  to  President  Kennedy, 
though  it  was  a  month  later.  A  Holly- 
wood friend  explained,  "Don't  you 
know  Danny's  a  hypochondriac?" 
I'd  never  heard  that — anyway,  he's 
not  as  much  of  a  hypochondriac  as 
one  of  my  friends,  a  Hollywood 
columnist,  who  has  his  offices  in  a 
drugstore  and  has  made  it  famous. 
The  Hollywoodians  say,  "He  doesn't 
get  a  thing  out  of  it,  except  all  the 
pills  he  can  take." 

When  the  "Nielsens"  came  in,  the 
Kraft  Players  went  out. 

That  just  about  sums  up  why 
Perry    Como    scrapped   the   Kraft 


Players — Kaye  Ballard,  Sandy 
Stewart,  Don  Adams  and  Jack 
Duffy — from  his  regular  Wednes- 
day night  show. 

Perry  this  season  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  opposite  the  sea- 
son's biggest  hit,  "The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies," and  though  the  Nielsen  Rat- 
ings ordinarily  don't  pack  much 
weight  with  someone  who's  been 
around  as  long  as  Perry  has,  the  line 
had  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 

"I  guess  the  show's  writers  are 
satisfied  now,"  said  Sandy  Stewart, 
who  was  not  angry  about  being 
dropped  (she's  now  free  to  do  big- 
ger things  for  bigger  money)  but 
was  angry  with  the  writers'  refusal 
to  write  them  into  the  show  better. 

"It  got  worse  as  the  weeks  went 
by,"  said  Sandy.  "Finally,  we  were 
going  into  script  meetings  and  find- 
ing out  that  we  had  next  to  nothing 
to  do.  When  you  find  out  the  writers 
have  given  you  two  lines  for  the  en- 


tire show,  you  can't  help  but  feel 
that  you're  accepting  money  to  do 
nothing. 

"But  understand  that  I  have  ab- 
solutely no  hard  feelings  about  the 
decision  at  all.  Being  on  the  Como 
show  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  be 
seen  and  known  publicly,  and  now 
I  feel  I  can  do  more  things — like 
with  Andy  Williams,  Mitch 
Miller  or  Ed  Sullivan. 

"There's  one  thing,  though,  that 
the  producers  may  have  overlooked. 

"Perry's  regular  audience  may 
have  grown  used  to  the  format  of  the 
Kraft  Players,  and  there  could  be 
a  bad  public  reaction  when  they  dis- 
cover we're  gone." 

The  general  feeling  around  the 
Como  show  is  that  the  Kraft  Players 
will  give  way  to  a  blockbuster  attrac- 
tion in  order  to  recapture  their  old 
viewers — but  this  would  be  an  out- 
right turn-   (Please  turn  the  page) 
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new  all-purpose  attraction  on  the 
basis  of  mail  response,  was  used  by 
"Candid  Camera"  last  summer  for 
a  sketch  in  which  her  anonymity  was 
essential. 

The  show  wasn't  shown  until  re- 
cently— when  she  had  already  be- 
come a  star  in  the  viewers'  eyes. 
But  the  point  was  that,  at  the  time 
"Candid  Camera"  tapped  her  for  the 
job,  she  was  working  in  relative 
obscurity. 

The   sketch  involved   Dorothy  sit- 


bench-sitters,  the  show  revealed, 
were  too  shy  to  return  their  "use- 
less" autograph. 

It's  ironical  that  now  these  same 
shy  bench-sitters  have  a  valuable  and 
treasured  autograph  from  an  "un- 
known." 

Jack  Elam,  a  familiar  TV  and 
movie  villain  who's  turned  good-guy 
as  a  marshal  in  ABC's  new  show, 
"The  Dakotas,"  boasts  that  there 
are  few  actors  uglier  than  he — and 


Also  at  the  star-studded  party:   Allen   Ludden,   Betty    White — New   York  actors  E.  G.   Marshall,   Harry  Belaver. 


about  of  Perry's  philosophy,  which 
was  carefully  developed  on  the  basis 
of  a  sad  experience. 

A  couple  of  seasons  ago,  Perry 
shelled  out  an  unprecedented  $18,- 
500  to  get  Judy  Holliday  to  appear. 
The  result  was  one  of  Perry's  lower 
ratings  at  the  time — and,  ever  since 
then,  he's  been  adamant  about  hir- 
ing high-priced  talent. 

TV  is  like  this:  Dorothy  Lou- 
don, the  lovely  singing  comedienne 
who   will   become   Garry    Moore's 


ting  on  a  park  bench  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey.  While  regular  bench- 
sitters  cast  nary  an  eye  on  the  un- 
familiar face,  "Candid  Camera's" 
hired  hands  ran  up  to  her,  yelling 
for  an  autograph  "from  the  famous 
star."  Dorothy  complied.  And,  soon 
after,  the  regular  bench-sitters  de- 
cided to  do  likewise. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  same 
hired  hands  returned,  held  out  their 
piece  of  paper  with  her  autograph 
and  said,  "Here,  we  thought  you 
were     a     somebody."    The    regular 


fewer  still  that  work  as  steady  as  he 
does. 

"Do  women  think  you're  ugly?" 
I   asked   him. 

"In  a  word,  yes.  But  there's  an 
instinctive  rejection  that  later  turns 
to  interest,"  he  says. 

"Guys  in  the  street  come  up  to 
shake  my  hand,  though.  'My  wife 
sees  you  on  TV,'  they  say,  'and 
hates  you.  By  comparison,  they  think 
I'm  Clark  Gable.' " 

Jack  paid  his  first  visit  to  New 
York  recently,  and  one  of  the  sites 
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he  wanted  to  see  first  was  Central 
Park. 

"But  it's  night,  and  you're  liable 
to  get  mugged,"  a  friend  protested. 

"What,  are  you  kidding?"  Jack 
replied.  "I've  been  in  Tijuana  and 
plenty  of  tough  places;  the  hoods 
leave  me  alone.  They  figure  I'm  one 
of  them!" 

"Name-Dropping"  Dept.: 
Peter  Lind  Hayes,  who  says  he 
does  his  own  teeth-gnashing  bit  when 


Don't  Print  That:  The  verdict 
on  why  one  big-name  show  was 
dropped:  Senseless  violence  (if  it's 
violent,  it's  got  to  be  meaningfully 
violent,  see?).  .  .  .  Back  in  the  days 
before  video  tape  wiped  out  a  sus- 
tained performance,  one  actor  was 
bragging  how  he  managed  to  inject 
a  naughty  word  into  a  script  be- 
cause he  felt  it  fit  his  character  bet- 
ter than  the  writer's  softer  term. 
Luckily,  there  was  no  public  outcry 
afterward.  .  .  .  There's  a  rumor  afoot 


Divide  and  Conquer:  If  you're 
one  of  those  who  suspect  that  CBS- 
TV's  "College  Bowl"  and  ABC- 
TV's  "Alumni  Fun"  look  suspi- 
ciously similar,  you're  right. 

But  there  won't  be  any  suits 
brought  to  court,  because  both  shows 
are  the  inspiration   of  one  firm. 

Fearless  Forecasts:  CBS  has 
now   signed   Judy    Garland    for   a 

regular  series,  to  stack  her  alongside 
Danny    Kaye    as    a    double-threat 


Cop"  Horace  McMahon  brought  his  wife — so  did  Bill  Cullen.  All  show  biz  saluted  the  panel-show  "packagers" ! 


he's  called  "Mr.  Healy,"  couldn't 
resist  telling  the  story  of  how  two 
ladies  came  up  to  him  and  Jack 
Lescoulie  late  one  evening  in  Toots 
Shor's  and  heaped  praise  upon 
praise  on  both  of  them.  As  they 
were  leaving,  one  lady  said  to  Les- 
coulie : 

"Oh,  I  enjoy  you  so  much  on  the 
Tomorrow  show." 

Jack  didn't  have  time  to  recover 
— because   the  other   lady   said: 

"Well,  it  was  so  nice  meeting  you, 
Mr.  Lugosi." 


that  one  of  TV's  most  highly-re- 
spected drama  programs  is  going  to 
bow  out  after  this  season.  ...  A  high- 
ly controversial  story  that  would 
bring  the  wrath  of  Washington  down 
upon  any  network's  neck  has  been 
politely  turned  down  by  all  three 
networks  for  that  reason.  (It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  ABC 
News  chief  Jim  Hagerty,  just 
shortly  after  the  much-publicized 
Howard  K.  Smith  "Nixon  Obitu- 
ary," and  Hagerty 's  comment  was: 
"Good  heavens,  not  now!") 


to  ABC's  landing  of  Jerry  Lewis. 
.  .  .  Brigitte  Bardot's  Paris  TV 
stints  will  be  a  sensation  in  the 
U.S.  if  anybody  can  land  them  for 
here.  .  .  .  One  big  TV  star  is  about 
to  kill  himself — drinking.  .  .  . 
Jackie  Gleason  will  hit  300  pounds 
on  the  scales — if  he  doesn't  already. 
.  .  .  Audrey  Meadows  shows  little 
anxiety  about  returning  to  TV,  and 
no  wonder.  She  and  her  husband 
went  around  the  world  this  past  year 
- — twice. 

— That's  Earl 
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by  EUNICE  FIELD 


Wedding  Bells:  "All  it  needs  is  a 
bride,"  quipped  David  Nelson,  look- 
ing at  his  younger  brother's  home  in 
the  Hollywood  Hills  .  .  .  and  a  bride  it 
will  get,  when  Rick  Nelson,  22,  weds 
Kristin  Harmon,  18,  this  spring!  The 
happy  couple  will  live,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, in  the  ranch-style  five-room 
house  (furnished  in  modern  decor,  with 
an  outdoor  playroom  and  swimming 
pool).  .  .  .  Time?  "After  Easter,"  says 
Kris,  "since  we  can't  marry  during 
Lent."  They  plan  a  church  wedding 
and  Rick's  taking  instructions  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  though  there's  no  talk 
of  becoming  a  convert  at  present.  .  .  . 
Proud  parents  Harriet  and  Ozzie 
have  long  been  close  friends  of  Kris's 


mother,  former  actress  Elyse  Knox, 
and  father  Tom  Harmon,  noted 
KTLA-TV  and  network  sportscaster. 
Tom  was  Ail-American  at  the  U.  of 
Michigan,  Ozzie  was  a  first-string  quar- 
terback at  Rutgers  ...  so  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  their  youngsters  met  at  a 
"sports  event" — a  basketball  match 
between  Stage  5  Productions  (the 
Nelson  studio)  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Sportscasters.  .  .  .  That  was  five  years 
ago.  Rick  was  already  tops  on  records 
and  TV — and  Kris,  not  yet  14,  was 
"scared  stiff"  at  meeting  him!  It  wasn't 
until  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  when  the 
Harmons  were  guests  at  the  Nelsons' 
Laguna  Beach  home,  that  he  took  a 
really  good  look  at  her  and  decided 


she  wasn't  "too  young"  for  him  to  date. 
.  .  .  Honey-blond,  gentle,  soft-spoken, 
with  "big  blue  eyes  like  a  doe"  (Rick's 
own  words),  Kris  is  a  ballet  student 
and  a  Marymount  High  School  grad, 
currently  painting  and  sculpting  at  the 
Otis  Art  Institute  .  .  .  but  has  no  show- 
bir  aspirations.  Most  of  their  dates 
have  been  spent  watching  games — 
Rick's  roommate  and  best  pal,  Charlie 
Britt,  is  a  Rams  football  star— or  tak- 
ing part  in  such  sports  as  water-skiing, 
swimming,  boating.  Kris's  engagement 
ring,  a  solitaire  in  an  antique  Tiffany 
setting,  is  identical  to  the  one  from 
Ozzie  which  Harriet  wears  so  proudly 
.  .  .  and  the  one  Dave  gave  his  bride, 
June  Blair,  two  years  ago.  The  two 


Tommy  Sands  is  proud  of  Nancy,  but  her  mom  is  worried! 
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Making  news  this  month:  Rick  and  Kris  .  .  .  Paul  Petersen  (shown  with  Jay  North)  .  .  .  Ann  Sothern  (with  Cesar  Romero). 


newly-engageds  often  baby-sit  with 
Dave's  and  June's  wee  son  Daniel — 
not  yet  one-year-old.  "Too  young  to 
be  ring-bearer,"  chuckles  Rick  .  .  . 
who  admits  that  he  and  Kris  are  hoping 
for  a  family  of  "at  least"  three  chil- 
dren. Danny's  dad,  of  course,  will  be 
best  man  for  the  wedding— and  his 
mom  will  be  in  the  bridal  party,  too. 


In  Memoriam:  All  Hollywood  mourns 
the  passing  of  Dick  Powell  and  Jack 
Carson  .  .  .  both  so  long  a  beloved 
and  creative  part  of  TV  and  moviedom. 
Coming  so  soon  after  the  loss  of 
Charles  Laughton  and  Thomas 
Mitchell,  the  string  of  tragedies 
topped  even  the  dreaded  show  busi- 
ness axiom  that  "death  comes  by 
threes"  for  its  greatest  men. 


Weather  Report:  "Wide  Country" 
hotting  up  fast;  Andy  Prine  and 
Lynn  Loring  warm  and  sunny;  Earl 
Holliman,  Nikki  Jamison  and/or 
Judy  Carne,  Lynn's  "Fair  Exchange" 
co-star — mild,  with  variable  winds. 
.  .  .  The  thermometer's  really  boiling 
for  some  others — aside  from  Rick  and 
Kris,  we  mean!  Singer  Frankie  Avalon 
also  got  himself  engaged — to  model 
Kay  Diebel. . . .  "Laramie's"  Bob  Ful- 
ler keeps  denying  that  he  and  actress 
Patricia  Lynn  are  married — and  he 
should  know!  .  .  .  There's  a  new 
star  in  the  Ann  Sothern  family,  and 
she's  really  been  warming  up  the  New 
York  scene.  Despite  freezing  weather 
and   a    long-lasting   newspaper  strike, 


Ann's  18-year-old  debutante  daughter, 
Trish  Sterling,  was  a  sizzling  success, 
making  her  bow  before  High  Society! 


So  Who  Needs  Penicillin?  John 
Simpson,  TV's  "Archie"  (slated  for 
next  season),  went  to  a  party,  met 
singer  Judy  Harriet,  lent  her  his  coat 
because  it  was  a  cold  night  and  hers 
had  turned  up  missing — then  prompt- 
ly came  down  with  wheezes,  sneezes 
and  coughs.  But  John  has  recovered 
nicely,  and  without  antibiotics.  How? 
Judy  put  a  cool  hand  on  his  brow  and 
fed  him  hot  soup,  that's  how.  .  .  .  Ah, 
I'amour!  Paul  Petersen  and  Lori 
Martin  have  got  to  the  cuddly  stage. 
. . .  The  apple  of  Sinatra's  eye,  young 
Nancy,  making  a  dramatic  debut  in 
"The  Virginian."  Frank  Jr.  also  prov- 
ing himself  a  ringadinger  like  Dad,  but 
giving  his  mother,  Nancy  Sr.,  some 
concern.  She's  afraid  he  may  get  hurt 
in  the  theatrical  rat-race.  .  .  .  Milty 
Berle,  producer-director  of  "A  Dia- 
mond Is  a  Man's  Best  Friend,"  calls  the 
film  "a  jewel  of  a  baseball  yarn."  (And 
talking  of  baseball,  what  top  movie 
queen  was  rumored  that  way  about 
what  already-wed  Dodger  star?)  .  .  . 
Joe  E.  Brown  will  tour  the  country  to 
tonic    senior    citizens-with-tired-blood. 


"Opening"  Night:  Suzanne  Plesh- 
ette,  Troy  Donahue's  doll,  couldn't 
make  the  premiere  of  "Long  Day's 
Journey"  because  she  was  attending 
another  kind  of  opening — her  mouth, 
at  the  dentist's.  .  .  .  Lee  Cobb's  be- 


lated Xmas  gift  to  family — a  new 
home.  .  .  .  From  Bing  to  Bear:  Mary 
Martin,  a  hit  on  Bing  Crosby's  TV 
spec,  returned  to  New  York  to  rest 
up  for  her  fall  Broadway  show,  "Jen- 
nie," in  which  she'll  dance  with  a 
trained  bear.  Producer  husband  Rich- 
ard Halliday  is  hoping  to  get  Dan 
Dailey  to  co-star. 


J.F.K..  Let's!  Now  wouldn't  it  be  fun 
— and  fair  play  besides — if  Vaughn 
Meader  was  the  first  comic  to  be  as- 
sassinated by  a  "First  Family"?  Mead- 
er, his  album  an  all-time  record- 
breaker,  goes  to  Vegas  Sahara  in  April 
at  $20,000  a  week!  .  .  .  Deejay  Dick 
Whitinghill  wants  a  sequel  to  that 
Warners'  film  hit.  Calls  it  "Baby  Jane 
Meets  Lennon  Sisters."  .  .  .  Bette 
Davis's  fan  mail  was  so  heavy  after 
her  stint  on  the  Andy  Williams  show, 
she's  prepping  a  niteclub  act.  Bets  are 
on  her  and  Katie  Hepburn  to  fight 
it  out  for  an  Oscar.  But  that  miracle- 
worker  Anne  Bancroft  may  get  thar 
fustest  with  the  mostest. 


The  Fall  Guy:  Snaps  Hank  Henry, 
Vegas  burlesque  star,  "Gimme  the  old 
times.  Red  Skelton  was  tops  in  baggy 
pants.  He's  still  tops,  but  on  TV  he's 
got  to  act  refined,  like  an  M.C. — 
Master  of  Ceremonies."  "How  about 
you?"  he  was  asked.  "Oh,  I'm  still 
an  M.P.— Master  of  Pratfalls,"  he 
popped.  .  .  .  Blond  Kathy  Craw-  t 
ford  recently  did  a  "Wagon  Train"  * 
drama-episode  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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continued 

with  Fabian.  It  was  titled  "Good- 
bye to  All  That"  but  should've  been 
called  "Hello  to  All  This"— 'cuz 
they've  been  dating  since. . . .  George 
Montgomery  won't  go  to  parties 
without  first  checking  to  see  if  ex- 
frau  Dinah  Shore  will  be  there.  If 
she  will,  he  won't.  ...  As  for  George 
Nader  and  Kathy  Browne,  one 
word:  when?  .  . .  Jackie  Kennedy  led 
the  best-dressed  list  again  this  year. 
The  only  actress  to  make  it  was  Gloria 
Vanderbilt. 


The  Old  Order  Changes:  When 
"Prince"  Mike  Romanoff  shut  the 
doors  of  his  famous  eatery,  it  marked 
the  end  of  an  era.  Said  Mike  sadly, 
"Nowadays  we  have  actors,  but  no 
stars,  no  glamour.  The  new  crop  don't 
even  know  how  to  order  a  meal,  let 
alone  eat  it."  .  .  .  Bob  Horton  and 
NBC  ripped  the  millyun-dollar  con- 
tract. He's  signed  for  a  B'way  musical. 
.  .  .  Hugh  O'Brian  and  Soraya  still? 


Doberman  Pincher:  Quoth  Mau- 
rice Gosfield  (he  played  Doberman 
on  the  old  Phil  Silvers  show):  "My 
agent  calls  me  and  sez,  'Hodja  like  to 
do  a  movie?'  Seein'  me  as  a  sorta 
Yves  Montand,  oney  more  Conti- 
nental-like, I  sez,  'Send  quick  the  script.' 
I  give  it  a  look.  Oy!  It's  a  bit  part. 
I  calls  him  back  and  hollers,  'What 
gives?  A  dozen  well-chosen  words  like 
dis  and  dat!'  So  my  agent  says,  'Nah, 
Morrie,  it's  what  they  calls  a  cameo, 
see?'  ...  'A  cameo,'  sez  I  with  dig- 
nity, 'is  what  I  bought  my  mom  in  the 
five-and-dime  when  I  was  a  kid.'  Then 
he  tells  me  what  Ross  Hunter,  the 
perducer,  is  gonna  shell  out.  I  feels 
the  loose  change  in  my  pocket  and  I 
sez,  'Cameo-shmameo.  .  .  .  For  that 
kinda  dough,  I'll  play  a  cigar-store 
Indian  without  even  one  woid.'  So 
what'd  dey  do?  Dey  takes  a  Richard 
Burton  type  like  me  and  puts  him  to 
shovelin"  soap  bubbles  outta  some 
crummy  swimming  pool.  And  this  they 
got  a  nerve  to  call  'The  Thrill  of  It 
All.'" 


Messin'    Around:   Judy    Garland's 

charge    that    her    ex,    Sid    Luft,    has 

stolen  a  million  of  her  earnings  .  .  . 

t    and    the    dirt-tossing    fight    of    Ernie 

v    Kovacs'   mom   against   Edie   Adams 

for  custody  of  his  kids  and  estate.  .  .  . 


Gard's  back — with  Sharon  Hugueny,  too  ? 


The  Bob  Hortons  aren't  missing  TV! 


Still   in   the   headlines — Judy   and   Sid. 


Question,  please:  Shouldn't  networks 
be  forced  to  quit  with  4  ads  every  15 
minutes  when  pay-TV  gets  the  go-ahead  ? 
.  .  .  Travel  may  broaden  the  mind  but 
it  also  squeezes  the  heart.  So  says 
Gardner  McKay — so-o-o  glad  to  be 
home  from  his  jungle  experiences. 


Time  Doesn't  March — It  Rockets: 
Tommy  Rettig,  once  Timmy  of  "Las- 
sie"— now  father  of  two.  .  .  .  George 
Gobel's  yearning  for  TV  again.  He 
wants  to  spend  more  time  at  home. 
"I'd  much  rather  play  golf  than  the 
niteclub  circuit,"  he  says,  "and  I  miss 
home  life — spooky  old  Alice  telling 
me,  'Georgie  wouldn't  bathe,  Leslie 
talked  back  and  Greg  broke  a  lamp. 
Hit  'em,  George.'  If  I'm  gonna  whack 
a  kid,  at  least  I  want  them  to  know 
I'm  their  dad." 


Bulbs    And    Blurbs:   Vivian   Vance 

stays  here  in  the  "woods  of  holly"  for 
one  thing  only — money!  Her  heart's 
in  Connecticut,  where  she  and  literary 
agent  John  Dodds  enjoy  wedded  bliss 
and  the  company  of  the  Josh  Logans, 
Mildred  Dunnock  and  other  neigh- 
bors. She  and  John  coo  daily  over  the 
telephone  .  .  .  and  when  he  mentioned 
that  he'd  bought  60  white  tulip  bulbs, 
Viv  hopped  the  next  plane  to  Stam- 
ford, helped  him  plant  the  tulips,  then 
jetted  back — all  in  48  hours.  .  .  .  Hal 
March  has  plucked  a  movie  plum.  He 
will  star  with  peachy  Doris  Day  in 
"Ex-Wife." 


Add  Underarm  "Dangers":  Shel- 
ley Berman  had  his  tailor  make  two 
suits  with  room  under  the  arms  to  carry 
transistors  used  in  his  act.  The  tailor 
dates  back  to  the  gangster  era,  so  he 
followed  his  old  pattern  of  cutting 
out  space  for  gun  holsters.  "But,"  he 
warned  Shelley,  "don't  use  liquid  de- 
odorants or  you'll  get  electrocuted." 
.  .  .  Dwayne  Hickman  and  Carol 
Christensen  plotting  a  spring  wed- 
ding mit  mittel-European  honeymoon. 
.  .  .  Pam  Mason  sees  much  of  and  in 
Ed  Fitzgerald,  producer  of  her  L.A. 
show.  .  .  .  Femme  logic!  Kay  Stevens 
bought  a  lavender  Cadillac,  then 
found  it  had  a  rear  "boat-tie."  Now 
she's  buying  a  lavender  boat!  .  .  . 
KHJ's  Joe  Dolan  is  proving  that 
U.S.A.  is  still  the  land  of  free  speech, 
even  if  it  hurts.   (Sometimes  it  does!) 
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MARCH,  1963 


Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 


Gffl&@&£DRD 


FOlk  MUSiC  *  This  sound  called  folk  music  is  many  things  to  many 
people.  The  purist,  or  folk-nik,  sees  it  as  a  completely  unsophisticated 
expression — or  it  isn't  folk  music.  "It's  overblown  or  commercialized," 
he's  likely  to  complain.  The  average  fellow  sees  it  as  "sophisticated- 
primitive" — if  you  can  understand  such  a  contradiction — as  belted  by 
a  Ray  Charles.  Then  there  are  those  who  try  to  make  the  distinction 
between  church  and  blues.  And  there  are  other  voices  to  be  heard 
from,  too.  All  this  is  simply  to  say  how  unreasonable  it  is  for  anyone 
to  say :  "This  is  the  folk  music."  And  with  that,  I'll  now  begin  my  own 
unreasonableness  by  picking  over  last  year's  more  rewarding  moments 
— at  least  for  American  folk  music  and  its  not-too-distant  cousin,  the 
Anglo-Irish-Scotch  folk  music. 

The  large  bulk,  of  folk  music  recorded  last  year  was  by  groups,  as 
opposed  to  individuals.  As  a  matter  of  historical  note,  this  is  one  of 
folk  music's  prime  functions.  It's  another  common  mode  of  expression, 
like  our  language,  which  is  common  to  all  of  us.  Unfortunately,  this 
group  singing  rarely  brings  the  expression  to  a  virtuoso  level.  But 
quantity  has  very  little  to  do  with  quality. 

This  last  year  has  added  the  name  Joan  Baez  to  the  folk  music 
"greats"  list.  This  young  lady,  while  remaining  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Valentines  to  two  of  the  year's  biggest  hits — Andy  Williams  with  his  TV  show,  Allen  Sherman  with  "My 
Son,  the  Folk  Singer."  From  left:  Wife  Claudine  and   Andy,  Bob  Crane,  Allen,  Diane  and   Randy  Sparks. 


Friends  say  Troy  Donahue  and  Suzanne  Pleshette  will  wed  any  day. 


Frank  Sinatra  with  Molly  Picon,  his  mom  in  "Come  Blow  Your  Horn." 


Do  you  recognize  these  chips  off  the  old  blocks?    Seated  are  William   Bendix's   daughter   Lorraine,    Paul   Henreid's   daughter    Monica.     Standing 
are  Joan  Davis'  daughter  Beverly  Wills,  Harold  Lloyd  Jr.,  Ted  Lewis  Jr.,   Preston  Foster's  daughter  Stephanie  and  Lou  Costello's  daughter  Carole. 

Fiddlers  meet:  Jack  Benny,  with  wile  Mary,  talks  with  Isaac  Stern.  Julie  Andrews  introduces  her  newborn  "Fair  Lady."  Isn't  she  loverly! 
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POPULAR 

•••The    Best    of    June    Christy 

(Star  Line  Series,  Capitol) — I  dig  June 
Christy,  and  for  a  good  many  reasons. 
One  is  that  she  most  definitely  stamps 
everything  she  does  with  her  special 
style.  Her  vocal  mechanism  is  in  itself 
unique.  When  I  hear  her,  I  know  it's 
her.  The  reason  this  album  is  not  rated 
higher  is  that  Capitol  did  not  fill  this 
album  with  Miss  Christy's  very  best. 
Oh!  there's  plenty  here  .  .  .  but  if  the 
Star  Line  Series  is  to  be  what  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be,  then  more  of  a  dis- 
criminating look  is  needed,  to  insure 
the    purchaser    of    each    artist's    best. 

If  you  don't  have  June's  classic  ren- 
dition of  "Something  Cool,"  it  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  album.  (But  this 
is  not  to  get  Capitol  off  the  hook!) 
"Willow,  Weep  for  Me,"  "My  Heart 
Belongs  to  Only  You"  and  "Nobody's 
Heart,"  are  all  here  and  justly  so.  But 
where  are  the  other  gems?  Where  is 
June's  beautiful  rendition  of  "I  Didn't 
Know  About  You"?  What  about  her 
haunting  version  of  "The  Wind"?  How 
about  "Beware  My  Heart"?  Maybe  I'm 
just  a  crank,  but  I  feel  these  should  be 
in  the  album. 

June  has  always  been  one  of  this 
reviewer's  choice  favorites.  Ever  since 
her  Kenton  days,  when  she  was  part  of 
the  jazz  aura  of  that  orchestra.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  she  is  not  a 
working  performer.  She  does  not  work 
publicly  at  all.  Only  an  occasional  con- 
cert. But  I'm  happy  she  still  records. 
For  the  good  tracks  here,  you'll  get 
your  money's  worth.  I'm  only  sorry 
Capitol  did  not  fill  this  package  with 
all  her  greats.  Well  .  .  . 

•••Young    and    Lively,    Vic    Da- 

mone,  orch.  cond.  by  Johnny  Williams 
(Columbia) — Well,  another  Damone 
album  has  come  out  and,  as  usual,  it's 
palatable  but  unexciting.  Somehow,  Vic 
just  misses  climbing  the  biggest  hill. 
His  voice,  as  an  instrument,  may  be  the 
best  among  pop  singers,  but  the  polish 
can  wear  thin.  His  choice  of  material  is 
always  from  the  standard  catalogue. 
What  he  does  with  it  is,  frankly,  very 
little.  I'm  a  Damone  fan,  admittedly, 
but  I  can  see  why  some  don't  dig  him. 


Let  me  clarify  that  the  album  is  not 
all  that  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  most  albums 
these  days.  I  just  keep  hoping  for  some- 
thing else  to  start  showing  itself.  It's  a 
bit  of  a  rut.  Johnny  Williams'  arrange- 
ments are  in  keeping  with  each  tune's 
attitude.  Very  professional. 

••The  Original  Soundtrack  of 
"Girls!  Girls!  Girls!",  Elvis  Presley 
(RCA  Victor) — If  the  tunes  in  this  al- 


YOUNG  AND  LIVELY 


bum  were  up  to  the  performance  level, 
there  would  be  a  much  higher  rating. 
The  best  tunes  here  are  the  title  song 
and  the  Otis  Blackwell — Winfield  Scott 
compositions,  "Return  to  Sender"  and 
"We're  Coming  In  Loaded."  The  others 
are  pure  filler.  I'm  sure  Elvis  can  vis- 
ually distract  you  in  the  theater  from 
hearing  some  of  these  sad  tunes  with  a 
fairly  critical  ear.  In  the  living  room, 
the  odds  are  not  in  his  favor. 

It's  to  be  admitted  that  the  three  cuts 
aforementioned  are  very  good.  I'm  more 
inclined  to  "We're  Coming  In  Loaded." 
It  has  the  effortless  kind  of  swing  that 
is  spiritual-like — the  vocal  group  (Jor- 
danaires,  I  believe)  laying  the  scheme 
down  and  Elvis  hollerin'  in  a  preaching 
style.  It's  very  effective  and  somewhat 
folk-y.  "Return  to  Sender"  is  a  hit  and 
needs  little  in  the  way  of  explanatory 
notes.  "Girls!"  is  a  traditional  blues 
format  with  cute  lyrics.  Elvis  carries 
the  ball  here  (the  tune  definitely  needs 
him).  Other  than  that,  there  is  very 
little  here  to  endear  Elvis  to  the  anti- 
Presley  throng.  For  fans,  it's  a  must! 

••The  Big  Ones,  Bobby  Vinton,  arr, 
and  cond.  by  Robert  Mersey  (Epic) — 
This  chap  may  have  a  couple  of  hit 
singles  under  his  belt,  but  this  package 
won't  get  him  into  the  select  circle  of 
album  artists.  (His  high-register  sing- 
ing is  impossibly  funny.  Why  does  this 
chap  have  to  sing  in  the  wrong  key? 
Why  are  they — the  keys — set  so  high? 
He  can't  help  sounding  like  a  boy 
soprano  sometimes.)  Some  of  the  tracks 
are  friendly.  He  sings  in  tune  and  tries 
to  read  the  lyrics  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  the  yodel-like  sounds  he 
emotes  with,  from  time  to  time,  are  en- 
tirely out  of  character  with  material 
like  "Be  My  Love"  and  "I  Remember 
You."  The  boy,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
talent,  so  why  such  nonsensical  orna- 
mentation? 

He  seems  to  establish  a  frame  with 
"Rain,  Rain,  Go  Away"  and  "My  Heart 
Cries  for  You."  Utilizing  a  vocal  group 
to  pace  his  solo  spot,  he  carries  them 
off  well.  The  most  compatible  piece  of 
material  Mr.  Vinton  does  here  is  "The 
Twelfth  of  Never,"  which  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  traditional  folk  song.  On  this 
tune,  one  can  hear  his  "country"  sound 
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put  to  good  use.  On  listening  to  this 
album  several  times,  I  can  see  that,  if 
directed  right,  this  lad  can  be  one  of 
the  big  winners.  But  first  the  super- 
fluous nonsense  has  to  wear  away. 

BOSSA   NOVA 

****Big    Band    Bossa    Nova, 

Quincy  Jones  and  His  Band  (Mercury) 
— This  is  the  new  Latin  order  all 
dressed  up  "big  band"  style.  And  no 
one  is  more  suited  to  do  it  than  Quincy 
Jones.  With  his  enlarged  big  band, 
bursting  with  brass  (including  French 
horns),  reeds,  an  exciting  Latin  rhythm 
section — plus  some  fine  solo  work  by 
Jim  Hall,  Phil  Woods,  Lucky  Thomp- 
son, Clark  Terry  and  pianist  Lalo 
Schifrin — Quincy  is  every  bit  up  to 
the  task.  The  recorded  sound  (I  have 
a  stereo  copy)   is  first-rate,  too. 

The  hybrid  attempted  here  comes  to 
realization.  None  of  the  elements  in- 
fringes upon  any  other.  Quincy's  sense 
of  distribution  is  one  of  a  painter  work- 
ing with  oils.  He  is  always  aware,  never 
overloading  a  path  which  cannot  stand 
the  burden.  The  choice  of  material  is 
near-perfect.  "Soul  Bossa  Nova"  is  a 
Jones  original  which  has  every  chance 
of  making  the  hit  charts.  The  by 
now  almost-standard  Bossa  Nova  tunes, 
"Desafinado"  and  "Samba  de  Una  Nota 
So"  (One-Note  Samba),  are  here  in 
glorious  attire.  Quincy  has  injected 
enormous  amounts  of  color,  through 
sound,  into  each  and  every  track.  My 
particular  favorites  are  "Carnival"  and 
"Se  E  Tarde  Me  Pardoa"  (Forgive  Me 
If  I'm  Late).  Both  tunes  contain  that 
certain  Latin  quality  which  draws  you 
in.  Also  included  is  Leroy  Anderson's 
lovely  Latin  vignette,  "Serenata." 

The  band  achieves  an  exceedingly 
high  performance  level,  considering  a 
great  deal  of  the  music  is  anything  but 
"child's  play."  The  big  nod,  though, 
goes  to  Quincy,  who  has  unveiled  some 
more  of  the  mystery  of  this  new  Latin 
music  for  us.  I  would  definitely  look 
into  this  album.  For  dancers,  too! 

****Bossa  Nova  Pelos  Passaros, 

Charlie  Byrd  (Riverside) — The  reason 
for  the  rating  is  that  this  is  not  at  all 
a  hybrid  product.  It  leans  more  heavily 


on  its  source  of  expression:  Brazilian 
music.  The  jazz-playing  is  a  savor  which 
does  not  disturb  the  main  dish  here. 
In  fact,  on  some  tracks  there  happens 
to  be  no  "yanqui" -styled  improvising. 
(Rather,  the  ornamental-like  ramblings 
of  Latin  improvising.) 

Mr.  Byrd  is  one  of  the  finest  guitar- 
ists in  music  today.  He  is  quite  capable 
of  performing  serious  music,  as  well  as 
hard,  swinging  jazz.  He  is,  also,  very 
much  responsible  for  the  initial  success 
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of  Bossa  Nova.  You  may  remember 
Stan  Getz  and  Charlie  Byrd  sort  of 
co-leadered  an  album  called  "Jazz 
Samba"  for  Verve,  from  which  came 
the  hit,  "Desafinado."  (Incidentally,  a 
version  of  this  tune  is  in  this  album, 
too.) 

This  album  may  not  be  as  striking 
as  the  "Jazz  Samba,"  but  it  is  also  not 
as  deliberate.  Its  flow  may  give  it  long- 
er life  as  to  repeated  listenings.  The 
accompaniments  here  range  from  a  trio 
(bass,  drums  and  guitar)  to  a  string 
ensemble,  to  a  trio  plus  trombone  and 
also  saxophone.  I  believe  the  string 
cuts  to  be  the  most  enchanting.  Charlie 
Hampton's  alto  saxophone  and  flute 
playing  are  a  high  spot  here,  too.  The 
tunes  are  all  tightly  fitted  to  the  Bra- 
zilian idea,  even  when  written  by  Byrd 
or  Hampton — which  goes  to  show  how 
their  immersion  in  this  music  can  pro- 
duce tunes  of  its  character  and  quality. 

Charlie's  playing  is  very  subtle.  The 
collected-ness  of  his  thought  makes  for 
a  very  mature  presentation.  The  album 
is  very  relaxing  fare.  Even  if  you  are 
not  a  jazz  or  Latin  fan,  I'm  sure  you 
would  dig  some  of  this  album.  The 
titles  of  the  various  pieces  are  of  little 
value  to  those  who  don't  know  Portu- 
guese. However,  the  album  calls  for 
simply  two  ears  to  enjoy  it. 

JAZZ 

***Kenny  Dorham  and  Friends, 

Kenny  Dorham,  also  featuring  Cannon- 
ball  Adderley  and  Sonny  Rollins  (Jazz- 
land) — The  opening  line  of  Peter 
Drew's  liner  notes  states:  Kenny  Dor- 
ham is  a  man  who  has  friends.  I  sub- 
mit that,  to  the  contrary,  he  is  very 
much  in  need  of  friends,  if  the  jazz  pub- 
lic is  to  enjoy  his  talent.  He  is  partially 
a  forgotten  man  in  the  midst  of  a  gross 
of  under-developed  and/or  mediocre 
young  talents  who  are  being  greatly 
over-recorded.  I'll  cite  one  example. 
Here  it  is  '63  and  this  album  has  re- 
cently been  released.  Side-one  with 
Cannonball  was  recorded  in  '59,  side- 
two  with  Sonny  Rollins  in  '57! 

Where  is  the  Kenny  Dorham  of  the 
'60s?  He  has,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
critic  championing  his  talent,  and  no 
record   company   interested   enough   to 
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let  him  stretch  his  musical  legs.  No 
doubt,  he  has  genuine  friends  and 
well-wishers.  Help,  it  would  appear, 
does  not  always  accompany  goodwill — 
for  goodwill  costs  very  little — but,  in 
spite  of  all,  Kenny  Dorham  remains  a 
first-rate  jazz  player.  This  album,  as 
with  the  older  ones,  only  proves  it 
again. 

Side-one,  which  features  Kenny's 
writing  and  arranging,  as  well  as  his 
horn-playing,  is  the  stronger  side  for 
this  reviewer.  The  general  over-all 
level  is  higher.  Kenny's  originals  are 
charming  vehicles  for  development. 
"Blue  Spring"  is  a  minor  blues  in  the 
traditional  12-bar  form.  Here  Kenny's 
writing  is  direct.  His  sense  of  sonori- 
ties in  this  four-frame  work — which  in- 
cludes Cannonball's  alto,  with  the 
French  horn  of  David  Amram  and  Cecil 
Payne's  baritone  saxophone  giving  deep 
support — is  a  joy  to  hear. 

"Spring  Cannon"  is  melodically  sim- 
ple and  rooted  in  the  diatonic  scale. 
Its  melodic  line  is  quite  lyrical,  as  op- 
posed to  the  motivic  "Blue  Spring." 
The  last  track,  which  is  called 
"Passion,"  is  very  much  like  something 
Tadd  Dameron  would  write  in  its  scor- 
ing for  the  horns.  It  has  a  period  qual- 
ity, '40s-ish,  but  vibrant— hardly  old- 
hat.  Kenny's  improvising  is,  for  the 
most  part,  reflective,  sober  and  subtle. 
His  improvising  shows  hardly  any  in- 
fluences. (This  is  the  sign  of  a  creative 
jazz-player.) 

Side-two  finds  Max  Roach  destroy- 
ing the  best  efforts  of  his  colleagues. 
On  "I'll  Remember  April,"  where  the 
tempo  is  absurdly  fast,  Max's  drum- 
ming is  chaotic  and  episodic.  Only  half- 
way through  Sonny  Rollins'  tenor  saxo- 
phone solo  does  he  remember  what  he 
was  there  in  that  studio  for.  "Falling 
in  Love"  finds  the  tempo  moderately 
swinging.  Here  Roach's  playing  is  so 
tight  and  un-swinging  that  things  bog 
down.  The  late,  great  Oscar  Pettiford 
tried  to  keep  things  cooking  with  his 
bass-playing,  but  could  perform  no 
miracles  as  relating  to  Roach— who  just 
banged  away  as  if  playing  by  himself. 

Sonny  Rollins  turned  in  some  strik- 
ing solo  work  on  "April,"  and  Petti- 
ford's  bass  solo  on  "Falling"  is  of  in- 
terest. Side-two  found  Kenny's  posture, 
music-wise,  that  of  an  extrovert.  Bub- 


bling and  bright!  Side-one,  though, 
has  more  thought  in  it.  Four  stars  for 
Kenny.  Three  stars  for  the  album. 

***The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 
and  The  Oscar  Peterson  Trio  at 
The  Opera  House  (Verve) — If  the 
Peterson  Trio  were  alone  here,  I  would 
push  the  rating  up  a  star.  They  are, 
with  the  exception  of  Milt  Jackson, 
responsible  for  all  the  action  that  takes 
place  on  this  disc.  (As  a  matter  of  fact, 


the  year  this  album  was  recorded, 
1957,  was  just  about  the  peak  year  for 
the  then-current  trio  of  Peterson,  Brown 
and  Ellis.  I  made  the  tour  in  '56  with 
Krupa  and  even  then  felt  they  were 
near  their  collective  height.) 

The  quartet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
deliberate  that  one  begins  to  wonder 
if  fraud  is  not  afoot.  Fortunately,  Milt 
Jackson  plays  some  choruses  and  we 
feel  confident  that  they  have  not  fallen 
asleep  yet.  The  Oscar  Peterson  Trio  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  naturally  swinging 


organism.  Once  the  statement  of  melody 
is  made,  they  commence  to  swing. 
(Granted,  Jackson  is  possibly  the  giant 
improviser  here,  but  his  depth  cannot 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  quartet's  op- 
pressive somnambulism.) 

Oscar  tears  through  "Should  I," 
pleasantly  takes  Clifford  Brown's  gem, 
"Joy  Spring,"  through  easy  paces,  and 
romps  home  with  Gerry  Mulligan's 
"Elevation."  The  intensity  achieved 
from  time  to  time  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain in  words.  It's  some  of  the  best 
Oscar  Peterson  I've  heard. 

CLASSICAL:    BACH 

•***J.  S.  Bach:  Orchestral 
Transcriptions  by  Schonberg,  We- 
bern  and  Stravinsky,  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orch.,  Maurice  Abravanel  cond. 
(Vanguard) — There  are  a  legion  of 
purists  who  insist  any  transcription  is 
bad.  Your  reviewer  does  not  take  this 
view.  I  further  submit  that  it's  possible, 
and  probable,  to  enjoy  the  transcrip- 
tions more.  Bach's  period  did  not  have 
the  enlarged  organism  we  now  call  a 
symphony  orchestra.  But  his  brand  of 
writing,  as  it  particularly  relates  to  the 
Brandenburg  Concertos,  was  one  of 
orchestral  dimension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  musicolo- 
gists see  the  Brandenburg  Concertos  as 
ushering  in  the  symphonic  and  orches- 
tral period.  It  is  not  any  wonder  that 
Schonberg,  Webern  and  Stravinsky 
scored  these  Bach  pieces.  Schonberg, 
for  this  reviewer's  taste,  seemed  to  re- 
alize more  out  of  his  "Preludes"  than 
his  colleagues  did  with  their  pieces. 
Firstly,  he  is  soundly  orchestral.  We- 
bern's  scoring  of  the  "Ricercare"  from 
"The  Musical  Offering"  is  in  a  chamber 
style — small  orchestra-ish,  single  wood- 
winds and  brass.  Stravinsky  utilizes 
voices,  six  brass-  instruments  and  dou- 
ble woodwinds  in  his  "Choral  Vari- 
ations." Stravinsky's  strings  are  unique, 
as  the  violin  and  violincello  families 
are  missing. 

All  through  Bach's  music  there  is 
genius.  Stroke  after  stroke,  it  resounds 
with  an  appalling  righteousness  of 
sound  and  structure.  The  one  composer 
in  which  the  magic  formula  of  heart 
and  head,  of  poetry  and  architecture, 
merged  and  married.  Webern  and  Stra- 
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vinsky  have  tried  for  a  "characteristic" 
attitude,  one  of  single-instrument,  cham- 
ber style.  Schonberg  seeks,  through  a 
body  of  instruments  playing  one  melo- 
dy, to  neutralize  and  make  the  sound 
somewhat  impersonal,  as  he  obviously 
believes  that  what  is  characteristic 
about  Bach's  music  is  not  just  the 
"sound"  (audio)  but  the  characteristic 
soundness     of     his     linear     structures. 

Schonberg  also  equalizes  the  voices, 
which  his  compatriots  fail  to  do.  Sub- 
sequently, from  time  to  time,  their 
efforts  are  either  top-  or  bottom-heavy. 
Here  it's  not  a  question  of  sonority,  or 
sounding  good,  but  the  question  of  struc- 
ture. Bach,  to  be  sure,  saw  very  little 
difference  in  his  Knes,  except  where  it 
related  to  the  reiteration  of  his  basic 
motive. 

These  pieces,  if  you'll  pardon  my 
slight  criticisms,  are  well  worth  your 
buying.  The  Utah  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Abravenel  can  be  proud  of  its  first-rate 
performance  here.  I'm  also  happy  to 
add  it  to  the  list  of  better  American 
symphony  orchestras. 

Two  other  Bach  works  have  been  re- 
leased recently.  Both  are  largely  vocal 
works  of  the  religious  order.  The 
"Magnificat,"  as  done  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  on  Columbia,  is  a  four-star 
album  worth  having  in  your  collection. 
And  Epic  has  released  Bach's  Cantata 
No.  76,  a  three-star  album  which  is 
also  a  must  for  your  serious  collection. 
Both  works  were  written  in  1723.  "No. 
76"  in  May;  the  "Magnificat"  for 
Christmas  services,  while  Bach  was  at 
St.  Thomas'  Church  in  Leipzig. 

The  "Cantata  No.  76,"  which  is  per- 
formed by  Fritz  Werner  conducting  the 
Schiitz  Chorale  and  Pforzheim  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  succeeds  beautifully  in 
its  chorus  and  sinfonia  sections.  The 
soloists — with  the  exception  of  soprano 
Ingeborg  Reichelt — keep  the  album 
from  making  the  four-star  rating.  It 
must  be  confessed,  though,  that  Bach 
did  not  write  his  best  arias  in  this 
work,  to  begin  with.  The  general  sound 
of  the  Epic  record  is  close  to  the  sound 
one  would  hear  in  a  church,  which  lends 
an  aura  to  the  proceedings. 

Bernstein's  "Magnificat,"  which  is  a 
better  compositional  Bach,  is  helped 
considerably  by  the  soloists.  All  are 
first-rate.  Even  above  the  general  level 


of  good  singing  is  soprano  Lee  Venora, 
who  is  marvelous.  The  Philharmonic, 
under  Bernstein,  although  on  general 
terms  performing  perfectly,  does  lack 
that  certain  baroque  quality  that  Maes- 
tro Werner  and  the  Pforzheim  ensem- 
ble exude.  So  far  as  the  compositions 
are  concerned,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  greater  Bach  resides  in  the  "Mag- 
nificat," but  "No.  76"  has  exquisite 
moments  in  its  tutti's  (ensemble  parts, 
as  opposed  to  solo  sections).  The  arias 
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in  "76"  are  not  nearly  up  to  the  "Mag- 
nificat." 

I  hasten  to  add,  one  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that,  where  Bach  is  con- 
cerned, his  lighter  moments  are  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  the  greater 
utterances  of  many  composers.  History 
may  never  again  be  as  favorably  dis- 
posed to  another  composer  as  it  is  to 
Bach.  He  is,  unhesitatingly,  called  the 
Greatest  Composer.  Only  Mozart — be- 
ing graced  with  the  title  of  Greatest 
Musical  Genius — sits  by  Bach's  side. 


At  any  rate,  the  star-rating  levels 
generally  relate  to  the  performances. 
Other  than  that,  I  suggest  you  procure 
all  three  albums.  (And  if  you  find 
yourself  captivated,  read  what  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  written  about  Bach,  his 
religious  motives  and  his  music.) 

FOLK:   SPIRITUALS 

■AibfrClassic    Negro    Spirituals, 

Robert  McFerrin,  ace.  by  Norman 
Johnson  (Washington) — This  package 
will  be  a  military  secret,  I  have  no 
doubts,  but  I'd  like  to  tell  at  least 
a  few  people  about  it.  Robert  McFer- 
rin, who  was  the  first  Negro  to  become 
a  regular  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  is  one  of  the  finest 
baritones  America  has  produced.  Here, 
he  goes  back  to  material  very  much  a 
part  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister. 

Throughout  all  these  spirituals,  one 
is  struck  by  Mr.  McFerrin's  dynamic 
spectrum.  He  can  belt  and  immediately 
come  down  to  a  near  whisper.  And 
fastidiously,  too.  No  ragged  ends.  His 
pitch  is  also  uncanny.  During  "His 
Name  So  Sweet,"  he  is  called  upon  to 
drop  an  octave  and  a  third — from  a 
forte  top  tone  to  a  piano  bottom  tone 
— and  he  carries  it  off  like  it  was 
nothing.  He  has  all  the  equipment, 
right  in  that  throat  of  his. 

His  reading  of  the  lyrics  is  first-rate 
throughout.  The  tunes  are  all  spirituals 
of  the  first  order,  gems  from  start  to 
finish.  Accompanist  Norman  Johnson 
handles  his  end  admirably.  His  job  is 
not  too  difficult,  as  the  arrangements 
here  are  mostly  by  Hall  Johnson,  with 
assists  by  William  Grant  Still  (the 
noted  American  Negro  composer) , 
William  Lawrence  and  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

Mostly,  this  album  is  an  inspiring 
experience.  An  experience  that  no  one 
should  deny  himself.  Classics  included 
are:  "Deep  River,"  "Ev'ry  Time  I  Feel 
de  Spirit,"  "His  Name  So  Sweet,"  "Ain't 
Got  Time  to  Die,"  "Let  Us  Break  Bread 
Together,"  and  a  number  of  others 
equally  possessing  that  unique  property 
of  a  different,  and  rewarding,  musical- 
religious  experience. 

Fourteen  songs  in  all — some  of  Amer- 
ica's loveliest  melodies — sung  by  one  of 
this  country's  finest  voices! 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


SINGLES 


1)  The  Love  of  a  Boy/I  Ain't  Gonna  Cry  No  More, 

Timi  Yuro  (Liberty) — Of  the  real  shouters  on  the  distaff 
side,  I  think  young  Timi  has  things  wrapped  up.  "Soul"  sing- 
ing is  what  it  is!  "The  Love  of  a  Boy"  is  a  sure  winner,  writ- 
ten by  Bert  Bacharach,  who  also  gave  us  Gene  Pitney's  big 
one,  "Only  Love."  Flip  is  good,  but  not  as  pointed. 

2)  Call  on  Me/That's  the  Way  Love  Is,  Bobby  Bland 
(Duke) — Here's,  admittedly,  one  of  my  favorites  with  a  pair 
of  tunes  that  are  both  strong.  "Call  on  Me"  has  more,  if 
one  is  to  be  given  the  edge.  The  flip  is  one  of  those  rollin' 
stones  that  keeps  picking  up  volume  and  intensity. 

3)  Where  Does  It  Lead/Goin'  to  Boston,  The  Little 
Sisters  (MGM) — The  lyrics  on  "Where"  make  it,  along 
with  its  style  element,  the  strong  side.  It's  an  awful  strong 
sound  these  ladies  get  while  singing,  but  it's  got  just,  maybe, 
the  right  sound  for  the  hit  charts.  Who  knows? 

4)  I'm  On  My  Way /Juicy  Melon,  Marvin  Adams,  vo- 
calist; Alonzo  and  the  Boppers  (Rojac) — These  numbers 
jump  off  the  record!  Marvin  Adams  wrote  "I'm  On  My 
Way"  and  contributed  the  vocal.  The  flip  is  an  instrumental 
of  the  "Green  Onions"  variety,  played  by  Alonzo  and  Co., 
who  back  up  Marvin  on  "Way."  The  vocal,  I  believe,  is  the 
stronger.  It's  not  straight  pop,  but  more  like  country  blues. 
I  wouldn't  sell  Alonzo  short,  though.  His  "Melon"  is  a  sound 
that  can  sneak  up  on  you. 

5)  Slop  Time/Let's  Stomp  Again,  The  Sherry s  (Guy- 
den) — Well,  here  is  another  group  that  confounds  me!  It's 
kind  of  like  something  you've  heard,  but  you  really  haven't. 
Distressing  as  it  may  seem,  this  kind  of  record  is  some- 
times all  one  can  see  when  looking  at  Top-Ten  charts. 

6)  Strollin'  Home/Mess  Around,  King  Curtis  (Capitol) 
— A  little  rollin'  music.  Smooth,  too?  King  really  walks  here. 
"Strollin' "  is  the  baby !  Nice  band,  warm  and  blue  tunes, 
and  Curtis's  big  saxophone.  Now  there's  a  parlay! 

7)  Wild  Is  Love/Do  It  Again,  Shirley  Horn  (Mercury) 
— This  lass  is  more  of  a  jazz  talent  than  pop,  but  she  is  so-o-o 
good  that  she  should  be  included  in  the  best  singles  on 
general  principles.  "Wild"  is  wild.  Breathless  and  embracing. 
We  could  stand  some  non-conformists  like  Miss  Horn. 

8)  Bossa  Nova  U.  S.  A./This  Can't  Be  Love,  The 
Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  (Columbia) — Another  jazz  artist 
bucking  for  pop  honors.  "Bossa"  (How  did  you  guess?)  is 
the  side.  Paul  Desmond,  floating  in  and  out  lyrically  with 
Joe  Morello  maintaining  the  rhythm.  After  "Desafinado"  one 
can't  tell!  Flip  is  jazz. 

9)  I  Saw  Linda  Yesterday/The  Girl  I  Can't  Forget, 
Dicky  Lee  (Smash) — Well,  for  the  teenagers,  this  is  the  cup 
of  tea.  The  young  sound,  the  young  ideas,  the  young  pulse. 
"Linda"  is  the  one. 

10)  Silly  Rumors/I  Got  Nothing  But  Time,  Timmy 
Brown  (Imperial) — We'll  close  with  another  shouter.  Brown 
is  closer  to  a  home  run  with  "Rumors"  but  I  even  like  the  flip. 


FOLK   MUSIC 

Continued  from  page  17 

highly  stylized,  has  sought  and  un- 
earthed a  natural  and  organic  develop- 
ment out  of  oft-repeated  folk  tunes.  Her 
musical  area  is  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  ballad — music  which 
dates  back  to  the  British  Isles.  (Miss 
Baez  is  heard  on  Riverside  Records.) 

Rose  Maddox,  though  considered  a 
country  and  Western  artist,  is  very  much 
a  "folk  singer,"  in  my  humble  opinion. 
She  is  in  the  "Blue  Grass"  category, 
generally  accompanied  by  a  Blue  Grass 
band,  which  is  the  American  grandchild 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  Ceili  band  (pro- 
nounced kay-lee).  She  sings  recent, 
stylized  Blue  Grass  tunes — but  I  say 
that  what  is  popular  today  may  be  the 
folk  Literature  of  some  later  date.  (Miss 
Maddox  records  for  Capitol.) 

In  this  same  area,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  Osborne  Brothers  and  a 
chap  called  Tommy  Jackson.  Jackson  is 
more  the  root  sound.  He  excels  the  Os- 
borne boys  instrumentally — but  the 
Osborne  Brothers  have  turned  in  some 
fine  vocal  work.  (Jackson  and  Osborne 
are   on   Dot   and   MGM   respectively.) 

Another  artist,  known  better  as  a 
jazz-player,  one  Mose  Allison,  is  also 
expressive  of  roots.  His  is  a  Deep  South 
sound.  Mississippi  prison-farm  hollers 
have  a  quality  that  sets  them  apart 
from  other  northerrtly-SoutheTn  sounds. 
(He's  recorded  for  Epic  and  Prestige.) 

A  fairly  new  group  called  the  Staple 
Singers  arrived  this  last  year.  A  fam- 
ily group,  their  repertoire  embraces 
many  folk  areas,  but  this  in  no  way 
limits  their  sparkling  performances.  A 
group  to  watch.  (They  record  for 
Riverside.) 

Ewan  McColl  has  rather  let  me  down 
this  last  year.  I  feel  he  is  taking  less 
pains  with  the  musical  end  of  his  ex- 
pression and  belaboring  the  lyric  mes- 
sage. Nonetheless,  his  is  still  the  best 
voice  doing  Scotch-English  material. 
(He's  on  many  labels.) 

Unfortunately,  too,  this  past  year  saw 
no  new  albums  from  Ireland's  finest 
folk  voice,  Mary  O'Hara.  She  is  to  folk 
music  what  a  Beethoven  is  to  classical 
music.  (Miss  O'Hara  has  recorded  for 
London  and  Tradition.) 

This  new  year  of  1963,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  find  us  surrounded  by 
smooth-faced,  crew-cut,  guitar-playing 
college  boys,  all  trying  for  the  monetary 
jackpot.  Caution  will  be  thrown  to  the 
winds  and  a  great  deal  of  excellent  folk 
music  will  get  a  sound  clobbering.  No 
permanent  damage,  though.  The  core 
of  our  folk  soul  is  too  deep  for  that. 
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ART  CARNEY 

ARRESTED 


WHEN  A  MAN  LIKE  ART  GETS  INTO  TROUBLE,  HE  GETS  IN  DEEPER 
THAN  MOST.-' TURN  TO  PAGE  82  FOR  HOW  FT  HAPPENED -AND  WHY! 


The  time — Saturday  night;  the  place — a  Chinese  restaurant  on  La  Cienega  in 
Hollywood;  the  characters — a  tall,  wiry,  boyish-looking  man  with  blond  hair  and 
slightly  slanting  gray-blue  eyes,  and  an  unusually  pretty  girl  with  a  push-button 
nose,  wide  brown  eyes  and  a  dimpling  mouth;  the  action — the  young  couple  is 
ordering  dinner:  wonton  soup,  egg  rolls,  two  choices  from  column  A,  one  choice 
from  column  B,  and  fortune  cookies  for  dessert. 

Suddenly,  there  is  an  interruption.  In  comes  a  mob  of  high-school  seniors  for 
a  special  pre-prom  dinner  (chicken  chow  mein,  pork  fried  rice,  fortune  cookies 
and  tea).  One  of  the  students  spots  the  young  couple  at  the  table.  He  grabs  a 
souvenir  menu  and  rushes  over  to  them.  The  others  follow.  The  man  signs  each 
menu,  and  so  does  the  girl.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  seniors  are  all  back  at  their  own 
tables,  clutching  the  autographed  menus  as  if  they  were  report  cards  with  all  A's. 
Each  menu  bears  the  signature  "Richard  Chamberlain"  in  big,  bold  letters — and 
also  a  smaller  one,  in  feminine  script,  "Mrs.  Kildare." 

Back  at  the  tiny,  lamp-lit  table,  Dick  Chamberlain  and  Clara  Ray,  unaware  that 
their  food  is  cold,  eat  and  chat  and  smile  at  each  other.  It  takes  more  serious 
things — much  worse  things  than  cold  soup,  limp  egg  rolls  or  writer's  cramp  from 
signing  autographs — to  spoil  a  honeymoon,  even  a  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Eleanor  Roosevelt:  October  11th,    1884  to  November  7th,  1962 


November  10th,  1962,  dawned  gray  and  cold.  It  was 
a  day  for  fireplaces  and  warm  drinks  and  children's 
laughter;  it  was  a  day  which  Jackie  Kennedy  had  orig- 
inally planned  to  spend  at  Glen  Ora  with  her  family.  But 
instead  she  found  herself  with  her  husband  Jack  and  a 
solemn  party  made  up  of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Averill 
Harriman,  Supreme  Court  Justices  Earl  Warren  and 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  their  wives,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  boarding  the  Presidential  jet 
and  making  a  forty-eight-minute  flight  to  Stewart  Air 
Force  Base  in  New  York  State.  A  waiting  helicopter 
picked  them  up  and  carried  them,  through  a  heavy  down- 
pour, to  the  Vanderbilt  Estate  at  Hyde  Park.  Not  long 
after,  looking  very  young  and  very  subdued  in  a  dark 
suit  and  black  mink  hat,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  sat  at  her 
husband's  side  in  an  old  Protestant  church,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  a  funeral  service. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  World  was  dead. 

The  great  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world  were  gathered 
in  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  to  say  a  last  goodbye  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  was  there  with  his 
wife  Bess.  Dwight  Eisenhower  had  come  from  his  farm 
in  Pennsylvania.  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  only  person  out- 
side the  Roosevelt  family  to  visit  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  the 
last  weeks  of  her  illness,  was  there,  his  face  etched  with 
grief.  Members  of  United  Nations  delegations  were  there, 
too,  and  governors  and  statesmen  and  scholars.  Long- 
time political  enemies  sat  side  by  side,  united  in  their 
sorrow.  And  at  the  same  moment,  all  over  the  world, 
millions  were  bowing  their  heads,  mourning  a  woman 
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who  had  been  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  brought  hope 
to  the  hopeless,  become  a  symbol  of  compassion  and 
peace  to  the  trouble-weary  of  the  world. 

They  had  known  Eleanor  Roosevelt  well  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways — the  family,  the  friends,  the  statesmen,  the 
care-worn  multitudes — they  had  drawn  inspiration  from 
her  and  been  helped  by  her,  had  been  warmed  by  her 
goodness,  had  taken  an  almost  personal  pride  in  her 
honesty  and  her  dignity. 

Of  all  the  mourners,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  knew  her 
perhaps  the  least,  for  the  two  women  had  been  separated 
by  an  abyss  even  wider  and  deeper  than  the  ocean  of 
time  that  lay  between  them. 

Jackie,  the  dimpled  darling  of  her  family,  had  known 
only  love  and  praise  in  her  childhood;  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, born  more  than  forty  years  earlier,  had  been  so 
plain  and  ungainly  that  her  disappointed  mother  nick- 
named her  "Granny"  and  her  family  sent  her  away  to  be 
educated  in  Europe  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  blow  of 
a  social  catastrophe.  As  adults,  and  First  Ladies,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  presented  an  even 
more  vivid  contrast — the  one,  plainly  dressed,  had 
spent  her  time  and  energy  espousing  unpopular  causes, 
had  poked  into  working  conditions  in  mines  and  facto- 
ries, had  inspected  sharecroppers'  cabins  and  organized 
political  reforms;  the  other,  elegantly  attired,  devoted 
herself  wholeheartedly  to  her  home  and  her  children, 
with  occasional  forays  into  her  other  fields  of  interest — 
art  and  antiques  and  music.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  rarely 
left  her  husband's  side;  Mrs.   {Continued  on  page  80) 
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Eleanor  Roosevelt:  October  11th,    1884  to  November  7th,  1962 


November  10th,  1962,  dawned  gray  and  cold.  It  was 
a  day  for  fireplaces  and  warm  drinks  and  children  s 
laughter;  it  was  a  day  which  Jackie  Kennedy  had  orig- 
inally planned  to  spend  at  Glen  Ora  with  her  family.  But 
instead  she  found  herself  with  her  husband  Jack  and  a 
solemn  party  made  up  of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Averill 
Harriman,  Supreme  Court  Justices  Earl  Warren  and 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  their  wives,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  boarding  the  Presidential  jet 
and  making  a  forty-eight-minute  flight  to  Stewart  Air 
Force  Base  in  New  York  State.  A  waiting  helicopter 
picked  them  up  and  carried  them,  through  a  heavy  down- 
pour, to  the  Vanderbilt  Estate  at  Hyde  Park.  Not  long 
after,  looking  very  young  and  very  subdued  in  a  dark 
suit  and  black  mink  hat,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  sat  at  her 
husband's  side  in  an  old  Protestant  church,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  a  funeral  service. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  World  was  dead. 

The  great  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world  were  gathered 
in  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  to  say  a  last  goodbye  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  was  there  with  his 
wife  Bess.  Dwight  Eisenhower  had  come  from  his  farm 
in  Pennsylvania.  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  only  person  out- 
side the  Roosevelt  family  to  visit  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  the 
last  weeks  of  her  illness,  was  there,  his  face  etched  with 
grief.  Members  of  United  Nations  delegations  were  there, 
too,  and  governors  and  statesmen  and  scholars.  Long- 
time political  enemies  sat  side  by  side,  united  in  their 
sorrow.  And  at  the  same  moment,  all  over  the  world, 
millions  were  bowing  their  heads,  mourning  a  woman 
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who  had  been  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  brought  hope 
to  the  hopeless,  become  a  symbol  of  compassion  and 
Peace  to  the  trouble-weary  of  the  world. 

They  had  known  Eleanor  Roosevelt  well  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways-tie  family,  the  friends,  the  statesmen,  the 
care-worn  multitudes-they  had  drawn  inspiration  from 
ber  and  been  helped  by  her,  had  been  warmed  by  her 
goodness,  had  taken  an  almost  personal  pride  in  her 
honesty  and  her  dignity. 

Of  all  the  mourners,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  knew  her 
perhaps  the  least,  for  the  two  women  had  been  separated 
by  an  abyss  even  wider  and  deeper  than  the  ocean  of 
time  that  lay  between  them. 

Jackie,  the  dimpled  darling  of  her  family,  had  known 
only  love  and  praise  in  her  childhood;  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, born  more  than  forty  years  earlier,  had  been  so 
plain  and  ungainly  that  her  disappointed  mother  nick- 
named her  "Granny"  and  her  family  sent  her  away  to  be 
educated  in  Europe  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  blow  of 
a  social  catastrophe.  As  adults,  and  First  Ladies,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  presented  an  even 
more  vivid  contrast— the  one,  plainly  dressed,  had 
spent  her  time  and  energy  espousing  unpopular  causes, 
had  poked  into  working  conditions  in  mines  and  facto- 
ries, had  inspected  sharecroppers'  cabins  and  organized 
political  reforms;  the  other,  elegantly  attired,  devoted 
herself  wholeheartedly  to  her  home  and  her  children, 
with  occasional  forays  into  her  other  fields  of  interest- 
art  and  antiques  and  music.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  rarely 
left  her  husband's  side;  Mrs.  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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In  the  game  of  love,  is  it  more  fun  to  win—or  lose?  This  Beverly  Hillbilly  has  the  answer! 
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[LOVE  that  city  girls  ought  to! 


The  same  thing  happens  with  the  birds  and 
the  bees  in  central  Kansas  as  in  Central 
Park,  and  the  battle  of  the  sexes  is  waged 
just  as  relentlessly  in  the  Ozarks  as  in  the 
Beverly  Hills. 

Elly  May  Clampett  can  tell  you  that! 

She  can  also  tell  you  that  in  the  game  of 
love — whether  she's  trying  to  tame  a  wolf 
or  merely  chase  him  from  her  dooi* — the 
country  girl  has  an  advantage  over  her  city- 
bred  sister.  She  has  a  natural  asset  that's 
both  provocative  and  protective. 

Elly  May,  the  prettiest  of  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies,"  television's  top-rated  show,  is, 
in  real  life,  Donna  Douglas.  Or,  just  as 
accurately,  one  could  say  that,  in  real  life, 
Donna  Douglas  is  Elly  May  Clampett,  be- 
cause the  two  are  one  and  the  same.  Their 
backgrounds  are  similar,  their  viewpoints 
are  identical,  and,  long  before  the  Clam- 
petts  burst  onto  the  home  screen,  Donna 
knew  the  secret  of  the  Hillbillies'  success. 

Namely:  Genuine  goodness  and  sincere 
innocence  are  irresistibly  attractive  and  are 
their  own  best  protection. 

A  city  girl  can  be  good  and  can  be  (in 
one  sense  of  the  word)  innocent.  Of  course 
she  can  be!  She  usually  is.  But,  by  the  very 
nature  of  her  environment,  she  may  lose 
the  wide-eyed  naivety  of  Elly  May.  And 
losing  that,  she  may  enter  the  love  fray 
minus  a  potent  weapon. 

Donna,  who  had  never  been  north  of* 
Shreveport  until  four  years  ago,  when  she 


struck  out  for  New  York  to  become  a  model, 
can  milk  a  goat,  make  a  flying  tackle  and  bait 
a  hook.  She  is  that  identical  to  Elly. 

A  picture  of  Jesus,  standing  in  the  center 
of  her  dressing-room  table  in  Hollywood,  is 
somewhat  symbolic,  because  the  principles 
she  grasped  on  the  farm  still  stand  smack- 
dab  in  the  center  of  her  life. 

"If  you  do  things  a  certain  way,"  Elly — 
oops,  we  mean  Donna — says,  "I  believe 
you'll  be  taken  care  of.  I  mean  if  you  do 
what  you  know  is  right ...  if  you  do  things 
a  certain  way."  Agreed — but  what  way? 
This  way? 

Donna  in  the  midst  of  Hollywood,  work- 
ing just  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  tinseled 
Sunset  Strip,  is  as  much  a  novelty  to  Glam- 
ourville  bachelors  as  Elly  May  is  to  her 
television  swain,  Sonny  Drysdale  (alias 
Louis  Nye).  Unglamorously  attired  in  her 
hillbilly  togs,  an  old  shirt  and  tight  dun- 
garees, she  frisks  around  the  big  soundstage 
at  General  Service  Studios  where  "The 
Beverly  Hillbillies"  is  produced,  enchanting 
every  man  she  meets  into  a  state  of  shock. 
One  and  all — actors,  writers,  grips  and  even 
the  man  from  the  catering  service  ... 

"Here's  my  honey-cake  man,"  she  crows, 
greeting  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  box  of 
baked  goods.  "He  just  brings  the  best  honey 
cakes  anybody  ever  ate,"  she  breathes.  "I 
don't  know  how  I'd  get  along  without  him." 

She  smiles  upon  the  honey-cake  man  as 
appreciatively  as  if  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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he's  bringing  her  rubies — and  he  can't  open  his 
box  fast  enough  to  offer  her  first  choice!  A  pint- 
sized  gamin  in  blue  jeans  has  won  his  devotion 
more  completely  than  the  most  sophisticated  or 
exotic  glamour  gal.  And  with  Donna,  it's  not  an 
act.  That's  the  beauty  of  it. 

She  bounces  around  the  set,  calling  everybody 
''honey,"  kissing  all  the  bald  heads  within  reach, 
patting  a  hand  affectionately  if  someone  looks 
worried.  And  it's  all  real.  To  Donna,  the  whole 
world  is  her  "kissin'  cousin"  and  couldn't  possibly 
want  to  do  her  any  harm. 

Apparently  without  Donna's  even  realizing  it, 
her  warm,  country-girl  sincerity  not  only  wins 
friends  but  disarms  any  possible  enemy.  Max 
Baer   Jr.    (who   plays    Elly   May's   honest-to-gosh 


cousin,  Big  Jethro )  tried  to  warn  her  against  a 
certain  man — in  a  casual,  big-brotherly  way — be- 
cause of  something  he'd  heard  him  say  about  her. 
Donna  just  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers,  and  said  incredulously,  "Why,  Max  honey, 
you  know  that  just  can't  be  true!" 

The  way  she  said  it,  you  knew  it  couldn't. 

Perhaps,  if  you  don't  suspect  evil,  that's  your 
very  best  protection  against  it.  If  you're  truly 
good — and  as  natural  and  unaffected  about  it  as 
Donna  is — the  wolf  at  your  door  may  turn  out  to 
be  just  a  big,  friendly  sheepdog  who'll  roll  over 
and  play  dead  trying  to  please  you. 

Certainly,  simple  honesty  and  sincerity  have 
seen  Donna  through  an  early  broken  marriage 
without  any  visible  scars.  She  eloped  when  she  was 


only  seventeen,  and  the  hasty  match  burned  out 
quickly.  The  boy  has  since  married  again,  and 
everything's  so  friendly  that  Donna  visited  with 
his  mother,  last  time  she  went  home. 

"Children  have  no  business  marrying,"  she  says 
now.  "I  said  to  my  former  mother-in-law,  'Do 
you  know  how  old  I  really  was  when  I  married?  I 
thought  I  was  seventeen — but  really  I  was  about 
eleven!  I  thought  all  there  was  to  getting  mar- 
ried was  to  have  a  date  when  you  wanted  to  go 
to  the  movies  or  go  bowling.'  " 

Experience  hasn't  made  a  dent  in  the  shining 
shield  Donna  doesn't  even  seem  to  know  she  car- 
ries. Often,  a  city  girl  grows  up  in  an  environ- 
ment guaranteed  to  make  her  suspicious  of  men. 
("Oh-oh,  here  we  go  again!")  Maybe  a  man  feels, 
since  she's  expecting  the  worst,  he's  entitled  to 
try  it.  ("After  all,  she  knows  what  she's  getting 
into!")  But  maybe  he's  thrown  off-guard  when 
he  meets  an  unsuspecting  country  girl  who  grew 
up  knowing  everybody  around  her  and  thus  meets 
everybody  as  a  friend. 

This  may  not  be  the  "worldly-wise"  approach, 
but  Donna  hasn't  found  any  reason  to  change  it 
— even  after  she  made  the  big  leap  to  the  Big 
City,  for  a  career.  "New  York,"  as  she  remembers 
it,  "was  just  like  a  little  town.  I  lived  in  a  girls' 
club,  and,  moving  within  the  same  group  of  peo- 
ple every  day,  I  didn't  think  of  New  York  as  a 
big  place  at  all." 

Truth  to  tell,  she  never  really  left  home.  Or 
— to  put  it  another  way — the  girl  came  out  of 
the  country,  but  the  country  didn't  come  out  of 
the  girl.  And  in  at  least  one  case,  without  even 
realizing  it,  she  triumphed  over  her  "smarter" 
big-city  sisters  for  that  very  reason. 

"Just  listen  to  what  happened,"  she  beams.  "I 
went  to  apply  for  a  job  and  had  to  talk  with  a 
man  I  already  knew.  I  didn't  know  it  then,  but 
he  had  a  list  of  questions  he  was  asking  every  girl 
who  came  in — I  mean,  I  didn't  know  he  was  ask- 
ing every  girl  these  things. 

"The  questions  were  terrible.  Just  awful! 

"I  was  so  hurt  that  this  man  who  knew  me  would 
ask  me  things  like  that,  tears  came  in  my  eyes. 
I  was  so  disappointed.  The  job — well,  I  did  want 
it — terribly.    But    I     (Continued    on    page    90) 
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Why  is  this  picture  such  a  scoop? 


Why  is  this  the  first  time  in  years 
that  Loretta  Young  and  her  husband  have 


been  seen  together?  Why  is  it  likely  to 


be  the  last  time  in  a  long,  long  while? 


For  Loretta s  story,  please  turn  the  page 


the  Loretta  Young  story 

continued 

Officially,  they're  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  A.  Lewis.  (You  know  her,  of  course, 
as  glamorous  star  Loretta  Young.  It's 
harder  to  recognize  him,  since  Tom 
Lewis  is  a  TV  and  advertising  executive, 
very  much  "behind  the  scenes.")  They've 
been  married  almost  twenty-three  years. 
They  have  raised  three  fine  children. 
They're  not  divorced,  and  seemingly 
have  never  even  discussed  the  possi- 
bility. 

So  why  should  their  picture  be  news? 
Because  it's  the  first  such  candid  por- 
trait in  a  year  of  Sundays!  All  Holly- 
wood whispers  that  this  has  long  been  a 
marriage  in  name  only.  In  fact,  five 
years  ago — despite  all  the  glimpses  of 
happier  days  shown  on  these  pages — 
Tom  filed  suit  accusing  Loretta  of  "dis- 
honesty, mismanagement  and  unfair- 
ness," while  trying  to  dissolve  their  com- 
pany, Lewislor  Films.  And  Loretta  filed 
counter-suit. 

It  took  a  very  special  occasion  to  bring 
the  Lewises  together  before  a  camera — 
an  anniversary  testimonial  to  Father 
Patrick  Peyton,  the  beloved  priest  with 
whom  Loretta  had  been  a  founding  spon- 
sor for  the  "Family  Theater"  religious 
series. 

It  proved  to  be  a  reunion  with  Father 
Peyton  only.  Almost  before  the  flash- 
bulbs faded,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  again 
went  their  separate  ways:  Loretta  to  the 
quiet  apartment  where  she's  all  alone, 
except  when  seventeen-year-old  son  Peter 
isn't  busy  with  studies  or  extra-curric- 
ular activities — Tom  a  continent  away  in 
New  York,  where  their  eighteen-year- 
old  Christopher  has  been  going  to  school. 
For  Loretta,  it's  all  a  far  cry  from 
the  role  she's  been  playing,  more  than 
half-a-season  now,  on  "The  New  Loretta 


Now  only  memories  in  a  family  album 
.  .  .  what  happened  to  end  those  days 
when  Loretta  and  Tom  were  so  happy? 
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Young  Show."  There,  she's  been  TV 
mother  to  no  less  than  seven  children, 
ranging  from  six  years  old  to  college 
age.  .  .  .  Though  she's  a  "widow"  on  TV, 
too — complete  with  ardent  suitors — is 
this  makebelieve  household  the  lively 
home  Loretta's  always  dreamed  of?  Is 
this  a  dream  facsimile  of  all  she's  given 
up,  in  real  life,  for  her  career?  Does  she 
ever  stop  to  wonder — particularly,  now 
that  production  has  ground  to  a  halt  on 
the  just-canceled  series — if  the  price 
she's  paid  for  stardom  isn't  more  than 
should  be  asked  of  any  normal  woman? 

To  answer  that,  perhaps  one  should  go 
back  many,  many  years.  To  the  youthful 
Loretta  who  loved  children  but  had  al- 
ready known  heartbreak  and  a  broken 
marriage.  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  have  a 
baby,"  she  told  an  interviewer  then. 

"Here  I  am  twenty-one  .  .  .  and  I 
haven't  a  baby.  .  .  ." 

Two  years  later,  she  found  two  charm- 
ing babies  in  a  Catholic  Foundling 
Home.  They  were  sisters,  one  three  years 
old,  the  other  twenty-three-and-a-half 
months.  Then,  as  final  adoption  proceed- 
ings got  under  way,  an  aunt  appeared 
and  wanted  one  of  the  children. 

Loretta  parted  with  the  older  reluc- 
tantly and  adopted  the  baby,  Judy.  She 
built  a  beautiful  home  and,  with  her 
mother,  her  sister  Georgiana  and  little 
Judy,  tried  to  build  a  tranquil  woman's 
life  to  balance  her  busy  pace  as  an 
actress. 

Yes,  this  is  the  same  Judy  Lewis 
you've  recently  seen  on  TV,  in  a  regular 
role  as  Connie  on  "The  Outlaws"  or 
guesting  in  more  glamorous  modern 
roles  on  such  series  as  "77  Sunset  Strip." 
Pretty  as  Loretta  at  the  same  age,  though 
not  so  experienced  as  an  actress — and 
apparently  less  interested  in  a  career 
than  in  her  home  life  as  wife  of  TV 
director  Joe  Tinney  Jr.  and  mother  of 
three-year-old   (Continued  on  page    74) 
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The  minute  she 

saw  James  Philbrook 
Loretta  decided: 


He  took  Loretta  into  his  arms.  She  started  to  speak, 
but  he  silenced  her  with  a  kiss.  His  embrace  was  strong 
and  protective.  Afterward,  Loretta  rested  her  head 
serenely  against  his  shoulder.  Loving  fingers  explored 
his  face,  running  across  the  invisible  bristle  of 
beard. 

James  Philbrook  was  truly  someone  Loretta  Young 
could  lean  on.  He  wasn't  one  of  those  namby-pamby 
assembly-line  charm  boys  full  of  practiced  sophistica- 
tion and  sleek  drawing-room  manners.  Jim  Philbrook 
was  unvarnished  man. 

The  scene  came  off  beautifully.  The  big  man  grinned. 
Loretta  purred. 

"That  was  fine,  fine,"  she  said.  "It  played  just  right." 

The  director  nodded,  expelled  a  deep  breath  of 
satisfaction. 

"Like  velvet,"  he  said.   "Print  it." 

There  are  few  frills  to  the  story  of  how  Jim  Phil- 


Lorettas 
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Now  here  is  a  man 

TV  viewers  would 

expect  me 

to  fall  in  love  with! 


brook,  overpowering  six-foot-four,  craggy-faced  son  of 
a  fighting  Episcopalian  priest,  became  Loretta  Young's 
lover — i.e.,  the  full-time  object  of  her  affections  on  her 
television  series. 

It  started  several  years  earlier,  when  Loretta  was 
still  sashaying  through  that  door  every  Sunday  night, 
skirts  swirling.  She  acted  only  occasionally  in  the 
series,  but,  when  she  did,  Loretta  went  through  leading 
men  faster  than  marshmallows  at  a  Girl  Scout  outing. 
Her  constant  search  was  for  the  kind  of  male  who  gen- 
erated authority,  who  could  stand  up  to  her  and  treat 
her  like  a  woman.  In  sum,  she  ached  for  a  leading  man 
who  was  a  manl 

Her  casting  director,  Jack  Martin,  and  her  producer, 
John  London,  kept  presenting  hopeful  candidates — and 
Loretta  kept  shaking  her  head.  Then  one  day  Martin 
and  London  had  her  meet  Jim  Philbrook — a  fellow 
practically  no  one  had  ever  heard  of.  In  his  few  brief 
years  as  an  actor,  his  sex  appeal  record  was  a  fat  zero. 
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He  had  never  kissed  a  woman — or  even  a  horse.  And 
he  had  acted  with  horses  a  good  deal  more  than  with 
women. 

"For  six  years  I  was  the  bad  man  in  every  TV 
Western  and  movie  I  made,"  Jim  says  with  a  laconic 
grin.  "I  was  the  meanest  man  in  town.  I  didn't  even 
shave.    1  saved  a  lot  of  money  on  razor  blades." 

He  would  have  been  the  last  to  dream  that  Loretta 
Young  could  see  anything  romantic  in  a  roughneck 
like  him.  But  when  she  got  her  first  glimpse  of  him. 
there  was  something  about  Jim  that  made  Loretta  stop 
short. 

They  were  introduced.  Philbrook  made  no  pitch. 
His  voice  had  hair  in  it — and  a  touch  of  smile.  His 
hazel  eyes  were  merry  and  unafraid.  He  didn't  court 
her  approval — but  rather  seemed  to  be  appraising  her. 
There  was  something  unmistakably  gruff — yet  warm 
— about  this  most  experienced  "newcomer." 


enough  of  a  man  to  take  on.  week  in  and  week  out.  the 
assignment  of  wooing  a  widow  so  encumbered,  yet  so 
independent,  and  at  the  same  time  hurdling  the  obstacle 
course  of  the  seven  children  Loretta  had  surrounded 
herself  with  for  the  series. 

Loretta  could  think  of  only  one  man  who  could  run 
that  gauntlet  without  taxing  anyone's  credulity.  Jim 
Philbrook.  She  didn't  even  hold  auditions  for  the  part. 

Oddly  enough,  the  last  time  a  leading  lady  saw 
through  Jim's  villainy  to  his  romantic  possibilities,  he 
married  her.  That  was  sixteen  years  ago  in  Davenport. 
Iowa,  and  the  young  lady  was  Frances  Cassling,  a 
spirited  blond  beauty  of  Swedish  antecedents. 

Although  they  had  lived  two  blocks  away  from  each 
other  since  grade  school,  Philbrook  didn't  take  serious 
notice  of  Frances  until  he  came  home  on  leave  from  the 
Navy  and  observed  how  smartly  she  had  grow7n  up. 

"She'd  combed  out  the  pigtails.  I  think."  he  grins. 


New  Lover! 


"Now  there,"  Loretta  thought,  "is  a  man  TV  viewers 
would  expect  a  woman  like  me  to  fall  in  love  with." 

She  hired  Jim  Philbrook  on  the  spot. 

Philbrook  was  one  of  the  few  leading  men  who  came 
back  for  return  appearances.  He  started  shaving  again. 
His  family  started  eating  better  and  living  better. 
Loretta  gave  him  an  entirely  new  image  as  an  actor. 

A  number  of  illustrious  contemporaries,  such  as  Ann 
Sothern  and  Barbara  Stanwyck,  began  to  compete  for 
Jim's  services  as  romantic  foil.  On  the  swiftly  acceler- 
ating momentum  of  Loretta's  discovery  of  his  untapped 
sex  appeal,  he  became  the  leading  man  in  two  TV 
series  of  his  own,  "The  Islanders"  and  "The  Investi- 
gators." 

Neither  proved  runaway  successes.  After  eight  years. 
Loretta  closed  shop  on  her  old  television  show.  But 
only  long  enough  to  put  on  the  planning  boards  a  new 
program.  Immediately  an  old  problem  reared  its  frus- 
trating head:  Where  to  find  a  leading  man  who  was 


But  it  was  not  until  they  started  appearing  together 
in  summer  operettas  in  Davenport  little-theater  that 
Frances  took  serious  notice  of  Jim. 

"I  sang  leads,"  explains  Frances,  a  light-opera  mezzo 
soprano,  "and  he  usually  was  the  villain.  One  time  we 
were  doing  'The  Vagabond  King.'  I  was  the  heroine 
and  he  was  the  heavy.  But  the  hero  had  trouble  playing 
the  love  scenes.  Jim  showed  him  how  to  kiss  me." 

On  the  basis  of  Jim's  kind  demonstration,  Frances 
was  convinced  that  he  was  miscast  as  the  man  who  fails 
to  get  the  girl.  Now  that  Loretta  Young  has  seen  the 
same  overlooked  qualities,  Frances  bravely  insists  that 
she  finds  nothing  unsettling  in  the  fact  that  Loretta  has 
taken  such  a  shine,  albeit  professional,  to  her  husband. 

"Loretta  let  Jim  get  dressed  up  and  shave,"  Frances 
explains.  "I'm  indebted  to  her. 

"I  hope  she  loves  him  forever,"  Fran  said — before 
news  was  out  that  the  show  was  going  off.  "It  does  pay 
the  bills.  Besides,  the  fact  that  (Continued  on  page   85) 
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The  kiss— and  the  girl— that  made 


It  happened  not  too  long  ago — in  Salerno,  one  of 
the  loveliest  towns  in  all  of  Italy. 

It  was  nightfall. 

They  stood  in  a  doorway,  Vince  Edwards  and  the 
beautiful  Italian  girl — looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
old  town  around  them,  and  turning  slowly  then  and 
looking  at  one  another. 

They  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  sounds  of  the 
night. 

And  then,  somehow,  they  found  themselves  in 
one  another's  arms. 

They  kissed  then — the  longest  of  kisses. 

And  as  they  did,  and  during  the  confusion  that 
followed  (with  the  man's  voice  yelling  "Cut!" — with 
the  woman's  voice  shrieking,  "Rosanna,  vieni  qui,  let 
me  fix  the  hair" — with  another  voice  shouting,  "Okay, 


hold  the  music.  Basta  with  the  music!")  .  .  .  even 
with  the  confusion,  Vince  could  only  think  that  a 
dream,  a  wild  and  beautiful  dream,  a  dream  of  twenty- 
seven  long  and  hard  years  was  finally  coming  true — 

The  dream  had  started  when  he  was  seven  years 
old. 

The  dream  had  started  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
At  a  neighborhood  theater  called  something  fancy — 
if  you  paid  any  attention  to  marquees — but  known  by 
all  the  kids  around  as  The  Scratch. 

The  dream  had  started  on  a  dime,  because  that's 
all  you  had  to  pay  in  the  old  days  in  Brooklyn  to  see 
two  pictures,  two  cartoons,  a  serial  and  a  few  more 
things  thrown  in. 

The  dream  had  started  quietly — with  most  of  the 
other  kids  talking,  laughing,  giggling,  chewing  noisily 
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Vince's  wildest  dream  come  true! 
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on  their  Jujyfruits,  razzing  the  love  scenes,  cheering 
on  the  villains — but  with  Vince  sitting  there,  in  the 
middle  of  all  this,  quietly,  very  quietly,  staring  up  at 
the  screen  and  at  that  guy  with  the  sword  (who  was 
fighting  all  those  other  guys  so  his  country  and  king 
and  girlfriend  would  be  saved) — and  thinking  to  him- 
self, "Boy,  I  know  he's  only  making  believe,  that  guy. 
But  it  sure  takes  something  to  pull  it  off  so  good  like 
that — to  be  an  actor,  to  be  a  movie  star." 

The  dream  had  continued  that  Saturday  night,  in 
bed,  in  the  little  apartment  over  on  a  drab  little  street 
named  Pleasant  Place  where  Vince's  family  lived.  He 
lay  in  bed  that  night,  next  to  his  brother  Anthony, 
who  was  sleeping  already  and  who  didn't  hear  the 
folks  talking  from  the  kitchen.  But  Vince  heard — 
through  the  thin  wall — the  sad  and  soft  voices  talk- 


ing about  this  maledetto  Depression  and  about  how 
hard  it  was  for  Pop  to  find  any  decent  work,  about 
how  things  were  getting  tougher  and  tougher  and  how 
it  looked  like  things  would  never  be  much  good.  And 
Vince,  lying  there  that  night,  listening  to  this,  found 
himself  thinking,  "Maybe,  Mom  .  .  .  maybe,  Pop  .  .  . 
maybe  things  will  be  good,  for  you,  for  me,  for  all  of 
us,  when  I  get  bigger  and  work  and  make  all  the 
money  I'm  gonna  make.  Because  I  was  over  at  The 
Scratch  today  and  I  came  to  a  decision.  I'm  gonna 
be  a  movie  star  when  I  get  big." 

Vince  didn't  tell  his  parents  about  his  decision,  his 
dream— not  till  years  later. 

He  certainly  didn't  tell  anyone  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  all,  this  was  the  East  New  York  section  of 
Brooklyn,  and  if  you  wanted  (Continued  on  page   91) 


In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  housewife 
shows  her  late  guest  to  a  spot  on  the  floor;  she 
has  simply  run  out  of  chairs. 

In  Etobicoke,  Canada,  another  housewife 
passes  cheese  and  crackers  to  a  dozen  guests 
she  has  somehow  managed  to  squeeze  into  a 
12-X-8  living  room. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  a  husband  grumbles: 
"Where'd  we  get  so  many  friends  all  of  a 
sudden?" 

His  wife  simply  smiles;  they'd  been 
through  all  this  before,  years  ago  when  they 
were  the  first  people  on  the  block  to  get  a  TV 
set  and  all  the  neighbors  had  come  to  stare  at 
Milton  Berle  mugging  on  a  ten-inch  screen. 

Now  neighbors  are  making  reservations  for 
the  coming  months,  when  there'll  be  a  new 
phenomenon  to  come  and  stare  at. 


Pay  television. 

Pay-TV  is  here  —  in  at  least  these  three 
cities.  It  is  on  its  way  to  many  more  and  it 
doesn't  look  as  if  anyone  can  stop  it  —  even  if 
they  wanted  to.  In  fact,  the  inside  word  is  that 
even  the  networks,  having  found  they  can't 
lick  it,  may  join  it! 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  Well,  it's  your 
money  — you  pay  and  take  your  choice. 

The  people  against  Pay-TV  have  tried  to 
claim  that  this  system  is  one  more  way  to  pinch 
your  pocketbook,  that  you'll  be  paying  money 
for  what  you  already  see  for  free. 

The  people  for  Pay-TV  —  or  subscription 
TV,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it  —  claim  that  their 
system  may  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  your  budget.  Their  idea  is  not  to  re- 
place the  free  TV  that  you  already  have,  but 


to  add  to  it  a  new  theatre-in-the-home.  They 
claim  that  you  and  your  family  —  plus  the 
neighbors  you'll  probably  invite  in  as  you  did 
when  there  were  only  a  few  TV  sets  in  the 
neighborhood  —  will  see  events  in  the  living 
room  that  you  would  have  had  to  go  out  to  see 
before  .  .  .  that  you'll  see  first-run  movies, 
plays,  night-club  acts,  concerts,  big-time  sports 
events,  etc.,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
ticket  at  the  box  office  — and  without  any  of 
the  cost  of  babysitters,  parking  and  so  on. 

Who's  right  — the  people  for  or  the  people 
against?  Is  Pay-TV  worth  paying  for —  or  not? 
Here  are  the  facts.  Why  don't  you  decide  for 
yourself?  After  all,  when  Pay-TV  coriies  to 
your  city,  that's  what  you'll  have  to  do. 

Here's  what  they'll  offer  you  —  and  what 
they'll  charge  you  —  based  on  what  is  now  hap- 
pening in  those  three  cities. 

In  Hartford,  they  call  the  system  Phone- 
vision  and  it  costs  a  subscriber  a  $10  initial  fee 
to  be  connected  to  it.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
monthly  service  charge  of  $3.25.  For  this,  a 
decoder  and  a  billing  system  are  installed  in 
your  home.  Your  television  set  is  modified  so 
that,  with  the  decoder,  you  can  unscramble  the 
picture  and  the  sound  on  the  Pay-TV  channel. 
A  tape  in  the  billing  system  shows  what  you 
have  watched  during  the  month.  You  tally  up 
the  tape  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  then  send 
in  your  monthly  bill.  At  a  later  date,  a  collector 
may  visit  you  and  audit  the  tape  to  see  that  you 
have  been  paying  the  correct  bill. 

In  Etobicoke,  it's  Telemeter,  a  closed-cir- 
cuit, coin-box  operated  Pay-TV  system.  With- 
out going  into  the  technicalities,  this  system  is 
installed  in  an  area  by  cables  strung  along  the 
existing  telephone  poles  and  works  well  in 
suburban  and  rural  areas,  though  it  would 
probably  be  impractical  in  cities.  Installation 
in  your  home  costs  ten  dollars  and  there  is  no 
monthly  service  charge,  only  a  monthly  mini- 
mum. With  Telemeter,  you  tune  in  the  Pay-TV 
channel  and  an  announcer  tells  you  what's  on. 
If  it's  something  you  want  to  see,  you  deposit 
the  appropriate  coins  in  the  box  and  in  this 
way  you  get  your  picture  and  sound.  The  coins 
are  collected  at  regular  intervals. 

In  Denver,  they  are  launching  a  third  sys- 
tem—Macfadden-Teleglobe.  Installation  costs 
$10,  and  consists  of  a  speaker  hooked  onto 
an  audio  line  —  not  onto  your  TV  set.  With 
Macfadden-Teleglobe,  you  turn  to  the  Pay-TV 
channel  and  you  can  already  see  a  picture.  The 
theory  behind  this  is  that  if  it's  a  movie  or  a 
play  or  a  concert  you're  interested  in,  you'll 
be  teased  into  tuning  in  the  sound,  too.  This 
comes  in  over  a  telephone-like  party-line  and, 
with  this  particular  system,  you  are  billed  very 
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much  the  same  way  as  with  your  telephone. 
By  a  scanning  system,  the  Teleglobe  people 
can  tell  when  you're  tuned  in  for  sound  and 
they  then  send  you  a  monthly  bill.  Payment  is 
through  the  mails  rather  than  by  collectors. 
There  is  a  monthly  service  charge  of  $3.25, 
but  this  also  includes  all-day  music  like  the 
kind  you  hear  in  restaurants  who  have  Muzak. 
The  only  time  there  will  be  a  scrambled  pic- 
ture with  Teleglobe  is  for  sporting  events  — 
which  you  could  presumably  enjoy  without 
sound  —  and  for  people  interested  in  sports 
there  is  a  Sportscoder,  available  at  a  nominal 
fee,  to  unscramble  the  picture. 

With  all  three  systems,  the  charge  for  events 
is  the  same. 

A  championship  fight:  $2  to  $3.00 

A  first-run  movie:  $1.00 

A  night-club  show:  $1.00 

A  performance  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet:  $2.00 

(To  see  how  this  compares  to  entertain- 
ment outside  the  home,  a  man  and  wife  going 
out  to  a  movie  would  probably  spend  at  least 
$2  for  the  tickets,  plus  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, parking  and  so  forth.  In  most  cases,  the 
cost  would  also  include  75  <  to  a  babysitter  for 
every  hour  away  from  home.) 

In  practice,  the  Pay-TV  people  find  that 
most  subscribers  spend  an  average  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  month.  They  urge  you  to  compare  yoiir 
current  entertainment  budget  —  and  what  it 
buys  —  with  that  figure.  Then  make  up  your 
mind  on  whether  Pay-TV  is  worth  it. 

The  choice  is  yours  —  but,  we'd  like  to 
know  what  you  decide.  Would  you  fill  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to:  Pay-TV  Poll, 
Box  3744,  Grand  Central  Sta.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

We'll  send  a  gift  copy  of  the  sensational 
best-seller  —  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Holly- 
wood" —  to  the  first  300  people  whose  ballots 


we  receive. 


I  think  Pay-TV  is  worth  paying  for:  Q 


think  it's  not:  □ 


My  name_ 


by  ROGER  SMITH 


A  beggar  once  approached  a  rich  man  and  told  him  he  knew  the  secret  of  eternal  life.  "Tell 

me,"  said  the  wealthy  man,  "and  I'll  pay  you  anything  you  ask."  . . .  The  beggar  smiled  and 

said,  "It  will  cost  you  nothing,  for  it  is  so  simple."  .  .  .  "Then  tell  me,  what  is  it?"  the  rich 

man  pleaded.  .  .  .  "Go  to  the  gas  chamber  and  stay  there."  .  .  .  "Why?"  the 

wealthy  man  exclaimed "Because  a  rich  man  has  never  died  there,"  the  beggar  told  him. . . . 

A  few  weeks  ago,  my  wife  and  I  were  photo- 
graphed by  the  F.B.I.  I  imagine  our  pictures 
have  been  filed  under  a  classification  that  means : 
"Possible  Goofs."  In  connection  with  the 
incident,  I  was  also  interviewed  by  local  tele- 
vision   newsmen    and    was    cautioned    by 
friends  that  my  conduct  was  socially  unacceptable,  that,  in  fact,  I  might  be 
courting  disaster.  Why?  Because  Vici  and  I  had  joined  a  picket  line  protesting 
a  murder.  The  State  of  California  and  the  general  public  didn't  call  the  killing 
of  Henry  Busch  a  murder.  They  called  it  execution.  But,  to  me,  the  taking  of  a 
human  life  is  murder  and  violates  the  commandment:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
My  point  of  view,  I  realize,  is  controversial,  and  that's 
why  I  want  to  explain  it  myself — in  the  first  person. 
The  subject  is  so  important  and  my  conviction  is  so 
deep  that  I  can't  take  a  chance  on  being  misquoted 
or  quoted  out  of  context.  .  .  .  My  standpoint  is  very 
simple  really.  I  just  don't  believe  in  taking  human  life. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  but  a  belief  like  that  can  place  a  man  in  circumstances  in  which  he 
never  expected  to  find  himself.  For  example,  I  never  expected  to  rate  F.B.I,  attention  as  a  pos- 
sible nut.  And  a  few  years  ago  I  never  dreamed  I'd  ever  risk  ridicule  or  even  ostracism  to  try 
to  save  the  life  of  a  strangler.  That's  what  Busch  was,  a  strangler.  On  the  day  that 
Caryl  Chessman,  California's  so-called  "Red  Light  Bandit,"  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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KATHY  GODFREYS   SIDE   OF   IT: 


"I  don't  hate  being  Arthur  Godfrey's  sister  anymore,"  said  Kathy  God- 
frey. "You  develop  some  sort  of  a  sensitivity  when  you're  related  to 
a  very  famous  person.  It  gives  you  complexes.  I  used  to  worry  inces- 
santly that  I'd  be  doing  something  which  might  reflect  badly  on  him.  It 
was  always  over  me  like  some  great,  dark  shadow.  But  l guess  I've  grown 
up  a  lot  lately.  I'm  over  all  that." 

Kathy  Godfrey  and  I  were  sharing  a  luncheon  table  to  discuss  the  book 
that  she  and  her  kid  sister,  Jean,  had  written.  The  book  is  "Genius  in  the 
Family,"  and,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages,  Kathy  explains  that  the 
Genius  is  not  Arthur. 

It's  Kathryn  Morton  Godfrey,  their  eighty-three-year-old  mom.  Kathy  and 
Jean  talk  about  their  happy -go -poverty -stricken  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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HOW  TO 
HAVE 
A  HAPPI 
ENDING! 


Once  upon  a  long  time,  something  so  won- 
derful happens  that  it  becomes  a  classic.  It 
happens  in  music  ...  in  hooks  ...  in  art.  It 
happened  in  fashion  when  a  clever  woman 
copied  the  shirt  off  her  husband's  back. 
Clever  women  have  been  wearing  it  happily 
ever  after. 

In  this  fashion  story,  Zina  Bethune — of 
CBS-TV's  "The  Nurses"— starts  with  a  shirt- 
top  by  Ship'n  Shore  and  shows  six  different 
ways — all  wonderful — to  cure  what  ails  your 
wardrobe.  Wear  the  shirt  loose  with  slacks 
.  .  .  add  an  ascot  for  shopping  .  .  .  team  it 
with  another  classic,  a  tailored  suit,  and  add 
yards  of  chains  .  .  .  wear  it  starkly  simple 
with  Bermudas.  The  latest  twist:  Shirts  for 
evening — with  a  demure  long  skirt  to  stay 
romantically  at  home,  or  the  featheriest  short 
one  to  go  'way  out!  — Barbara  Marco 

These  fashions  are  at  your  favorite  stores: 

Blouse  by  Ship'n  Shore 
Jewelry  by  Coro 
Hair  bows  by  Ben  Hur 
Plaid  skirt  by  Garland 
Bermuda  shorts  by  Jack  Winters 


11KE  most  newlyweds,  from  the 
1  moment  David  and  June  Nelson 
were  married — on  May  20,  1961— 
they  agreed  to  disagree,  at  intervals, 
with  magnificent  inconsistency.  On 
one  point,  however,  there  was  never  a 
split  decision.  Both  of  them  wanted 
to  start  a  family  early  in  their  mar- 
riage. Both  believed  the  sooner  you 
have  children,  the  closer  you  come  to 
understanding  and  sharing  the  same 
problems  you  yourself  had  to  face. 

It's  typical  of  David's  warm  and 
generous  nature  that,  each  time  they 
thought  their  dream  had  reached  ful- 
fillment, he  accompanied  June  to  the 
doctor.  He  wanted  to  be  there,  to  be 
by  her  side,  when  they  heard  those 
magic  words. 

Finally,  there  came  a  day. 

"This  time,  it's  true,"  the  kindly 
Dr.  A.C.  Mietus  informed  them.  "You 
may  now  consider  yourselves  expect- 
ant parents." 

Then — also  like  most  newlyweds — 
they  began  to  read  all  the  books  on 
parenthood  and  expectant  parenthood. 
"According  to  one  book,"  David  re- 
members, "it  was  much  better  not  to 
make  an  immediate  announcement. 

"For  the  mother's  sake,  the  book 
said,  it  made  the  period  of  pregnancy 
seem  shorter.  People  wanted  to  be 
nice,  it  was  also  pointed  out — but  they 
were  prone  to  offer  advice.  Some- 
times too  much  advice.  So  we  waited 
two  impatient  months  before  we  even 
told  my  parents." 

After  Harriet  Nelson  gathered  her 
children  into  her  arms  and  bestowed 
her  blessings,  she  exclaimed :  "I  know 
it's  going  to  be  a  girl — and  she's  go- 
ing to  be  minel"  Ozzie  had  his  own 
prideful  reservations:  "Now,  Har- 
riet,"  he    (Continued   on   page    76) 


David  and  June  found  the  books  weren't 
always  right  —  at  least  not  about  Danny. 
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I  used  to  think  Durward  was  a  hero — 

then  I  found  out  he  was  something  much  better! 

by  MRS.  DURWARD  KIRBY 


Valentine's  Day,  1941  ...  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  for  Durward 
and  me . . .  the  day  we  got  engaged. 
My  dear,  funny  Valentine  and  I 
were  practically  kids  when  we  first 
met.  Just  out  of  our  teens.  I  was 
Mary  Paxton  Young  back  then,  a 
singer  with  radio  Station  WLW, 
Cincinnati.  Durward  was  an  an- 
nouncer for  the  same  station.  He 
phoned  me  for  a  date  one  night 
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shortly  after  I  started  working 
there. 

I  had  another  date  and  told  him 
I  couldn't  make  it. 

Well,  Durward  was  having  a  ball 
back  then.  He  was  very  tall  and 
very  cute  and  had  so  much  charm, 
and  he  certainly  didn't  lack  for 
other  girls  to  go  out  with.  So  I 
guess  he  just  kind  of  took  me  off 
his  list  after  that  first  refusal.   I 


hardly  noticed  it,  though — be- 
cause I,  too,  was  having  a  lot  of 
dates  and  loads  of  fun. 

About  a  month  later,  a  terrific 
flood  hit  Cincinnati — one  of  the 
worst  floods  in  Ohio  history. 

That's  when  I  gave  Durward  a 
very  close  second  look. 

In  all  the  danger  and  confusion 
throughout  the  duration  of  that 
flood,  Durward  was  on  the  job — 


from  five  in  the  morning  until 
practically  five  the  next — as  calm 
and  unruffled  as  though  it  were 
an  everyday  occurrence. 

I'll  never  forget  it.  We  had  all 
been  recruited  to  make  Red  Cross 
appeals  and  to  put  on  shows  be- 
tween announcements.  By  5  a.m., 
I  was  dead  tired  and  one  of  my 
bosses  said,  "All  right,  Pax — go 
home  and  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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from  five  in  the  morning  until 
practically  five  the  next — as  calm 
and  unruffled  as  though  it  were 
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home  and  (Please  turn  the  page) 


That  fateful  Valentine's  Day  was  more 
than  twenty-one  years  ago  .  .  .  and  I 
haven't  regretted  one  moment.  I'm 
glad  that — after  Randy's  arrival  and 
before  Dennis  was  born — /  left  all  the 
"career"  to  Durward.  There's  plenty 
of  activity  at  home,  as  you  can  see! 


continued 

get  some  sleep  now."  Which  is  exactly  what  I  did! 

Then,  about  two  hours  later,  the  phone  rang. 

Somebody  shouted  into  the  receiver:  "Hurry  to  the 
downtown  studios.  The  Arlington  Studio  is  on  fire. 
Prepare  to  go  right  on  the  air." 

As  I  dressed,  I  turned  on  the  radio  and  got  WLW. 
And  there  was  that  voice  of  Durward's,  calm  as  ever, 
talking  about  the  fire  and  advising  people  what  to  do 
so  they  could  get  out  of  the  area  safely. 

I  thought  he  was  a  real  hero. 

And  the  next  day,  when  he  phoned  and  asked  me 
for  a  date  that  night,  I  accepted — readily.  .  .  . 

We  had  dates,  off  and  on,  for  several  months.  Then 
Durward  went  to  Chicago  to  work  for  a  network.  My 
mother  was  ill,  so  I  went  back  to  Indianapolis,  my 
hometown,  and  worked  on  radio  there.  Durward  came 
to  Indianapolis  often — his  parents  lived  there,  too — 
and  we'd  get  together  then.  Occasionally,  I  went  up  to 
Chicago — where  I  was  trying  to  sell  a  radio  show — 
and  we'd  get  together  then,  too. 

Finally,  I  sold  my  show  and  I  moved  to  Chicago. 
Durward  and  I  dated  more  often  now,  but  we  never 
went  steady.  I  had  a  lot  of  other  dates,  and  so  did 
he.  But,  after  a  while,  the  time  came  when  we  just 
didn't  seem  to  be  happy  except  when  we  were  togeth- 
er. And  on  Valentine's  Day,  1941,  we  were  engaged. 
It  was  a  wild  engagement,  one  of  the  funniest  yet  most 
beautiful  nights  of  my  life!  (Continued  on  page   94) 
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THE 
TRUTH 

ABOUT 

DONNA  REED 


There  are  times  when  her  husband  wails  that  she  is  "almost  painfully  shy"  .  .  .  and  then  there 
are  days  when  the  people  who  work  with  her  call  her  "The  Tiger" — and  mean  it!  There  are  those, 
unacquainted  with  the  real  Donna  Reed,  who  still  think  of  her  as  .  .  .  well,  just  another  prosaic 
example  of  TV's  "Mother  Knows  Best."  "They're  living  in  a  dream  world,"  hooted  a  big-muscled 
crew  man  on  Donna's  show.  "This  gutsy  little  blond  doll  is  an  awful  lot  of  dame."  Well,  is  Donna 
really  the  lady — or  really  The  Tiger?  Frankly,  there  are  also  those  days  when  even  her  children 
don't  know  for  sure! 

In  a  town  where  the  voice  of  the  self-enthralled  dominates  the  smog,  Donna  Reed  is  a  unique, 
compact,  113-pound  package  of  feminine  contradictions.  She  is,  of  course,  a  million  leagues 
away  from  the  froth-and-bosom  star  who  makes  a  fetish  of  descending  upon  New  York  from 
Hollywood  with  a  floor-length  mink  on  her  back  and  two  more  heaped  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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Thirty  years 
after  the  wedding, 
the  Lawrence  Welks 
are  as  much 
in  love  as  ever. 
Here's  how 
they  did  it! 


We  were  married  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  where  my  band  was 
working,"  Lawrence  Welk  remember- 
ed. "I  had  no  money.  Not  a  dime. 
Fern  had  none,  either.  We  were  so 
broke  that  we  had  to  get  married  at 
five  in  the  morning,  because  if  the 
ceremony  were  at  a  decent  hour,  all 
my  orchestra  people  would  want  to 
come.  We  were  too  poor  for  that.  I 
not  only  couldn't  afford  to  celebrate, 
but  we  didn't  even  have  money  for 
clothes  to  be  married  in." 

In  those  days,  Lawrence  wasn't  ex- 
actly the  picture  of  a  future  ABC-TV 
star.  He  had  only  recently  burst  upon 
an  unsuspecting  and  unimpressed 
radio  public  with  the  excitement  of  a 
yawn.  From  the  reaction,  nobody  fig- 
ured he  had  a  future.  Especially  not 
his  mother-in-law-to-be — who  gave 
many  a  sniff  when  it  came  to  mu- 
sicians and  their  reputations  for  wine, 
women  and  wrong. 

"Only  the  couple  with  whom  Fern 
had  previously  been  staying  stood  up 
for  us,"  he  continued.  "Plus  the  one 
fellow  who  drove  us  to  our  wedding. 
But  he  was  so  tired  at  that  hour  that 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  car  and  never  did 
see  the  ceremony  itself." 


Welk  grinned  cheerily  and  his  gray- 
green  eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners. 
"This  was  the  first  marriage  that  the 
priest  had  ever  performed  and  he  was 
so  sleepy  that  he  made  a  mistake.  It 
ended  up  he  forgot  to  bless  the  ring. 
We  were  nearly  out  the  door  when  he 
remembered  and  called  us  back. 

"Back  at  my  hotel,  I  splurged  a 
bit.  I  allowed  a  bellboy  to  come  get 
our  suitcases.  Our  honeymoon  was  to 
be  the  next  town  where  our  band  was 
booked.  Just  as  I  handed  him  the  tip 
which  I  sure  couldn't  afford,  the 
phone  rang.  It  was  our  agent  with 
news  that  the  job  had  fallen  through. 
.  .  .  What  did  we  do?  What  could  we 
do ! .  We  traveled  around  from  rela- 
tive to  relative,  dropping  in  on  every 
single  one  we  had  and  staying  as  long 
as  each  would  keep  us  then.  .  .  . 

"I  repeatedly  tried  to  get  into  some 
other  business,"  Lawrence  said.  "But 
whatever  I  went  into,  I  always  went 
broke.  I  just  had  no  talent  to  do  any- 
thing else.  This  is  where  a  good  wife 
steps  in.  Mine  knew  I  wasn't  happy 
out  of  the  band  business.  She  used  to 
tell  me  I  was  a  changed  man  when- 
ever I  wasn't  working  at  being  a 
musician.  So,  one  day,  she  said  it's 


better  that  I  stay  with  the  orchestra 
— no  matter  what." 

I  asked  if  there  were  ever  the  prob- 
lem of  jealousy,  considering  that  his 
profession  continually  threw  him  into 
the  company  of  beautiful  women. 

As  is  natural  for  Lawrence,  he  an- 
swered me  directly.  "Yes,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "We  did  have  that  problem. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  marriage,  I 
worked  weeks  at  a  time  in  those  large 
ballrooms  across  the  country  where 
dance  bands  used  to  appear. 

"Women  came  in  without  dates  and 
deliberately  danced  across  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  bandstand.  Naturally, 
they  would  try  to  pick  up  the  boys  in 
the  band.  That  was  expected.  We  all 
were  aware  of  it.  But  my  wife  wasn't. 
When  she  saw  those  flirty  looks  go  by, 
she  would  get  very  unhappy.  She 
didn't  say  anything,  but  I  would  con- 
stantly catch  her  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"I  explained  this  is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  girls  weren't  interested  in 
me  personally.  They'd  act  this  way  no 
matter  who  was  on  the  bandstand.  Of 
course,  she  grew  to  know  my  ways, 
what  kind  of  a  person  I  was,  and  she 
realized  I  was  no  part  of  this.  Eventu- 
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y  the  wnole  problem  disappeared." 

Welk  clasped  his  hands  thought- 
fully and  discussed  another  storm  he 
and  his  wife  weathered.  "We  had  only 
one  serious  difficulty.  A  major  un- 
happiness  in  many  marriages  is  that 
it's  very  easy  for  a  woman  to  fall  into 
the  business  world.  With  us,  it  was 
especially  easy.  Being  together  so 
much,  my  wife  became  very  friendly 
with  the  other  wives  in  the  band.  They 
all  talked  to  each  other  about  condi- 
tions and  things,  and,  before  you 
knew  it,  my  wife  was  getting  involved 
in  the  business  end. 

"Generally  speaking,  it's  right  that 
the  husband  should  be  the  head  of 
the  business  and  the  wife  should  be 
the  heart  of  the  family.  That's  the  way 
God  planned  it.  Therefore,  in  this 
case,  I  relied  on  God's  law.  I  used  my 
religious  principles,  plus  a  great  deal 
of  patience  and  good  logic. 

"Today,  Fern  is  very  much  in  the 
background.  She  seldom  comes 
around  where  I'm  working.  We  both 
prefer  it  this  way.  My  wife  has  all 
the  jurisdiction  over  our  home,  in- 
cluding whatever  expenses  are  in- 
volved in  running  it.  Now.  the  rare 
occasions    when    she    tells    me    some- 


thing about  my  career,  I  tell  her  what 
a  wonderful  homemaker  she  is — and 
that  straightens  things  out." 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Welk  are 
screamers,  fighters  or  hollerers.  They 
work  out  their  troubles  with  "good 
thinking."  Neither  has  an  uncontroll- 
able temper.  They've  never  had  one 
of  those  strong  knock-down,  drag-outs 
you  hear  about. 

Mrs.  Welk  relates  a  story  which 
just  about  giftwraps  her  husband.  He 
never  spanked  his  children.  That  is — 
except  once.  So  traumatic  is  the  mem- 
ory that  he's  even  blocked  out  the 
reason  why.  After  administering  what 
positively  hurt  him  more  than  it  did 
them,  he  couldn't  stand  it.  He  gave 
each  of  the  children  fifty  cents  to  go 
out  and  buy  themselves  something. 
They  reported  that  at  those  prices 
"they  enjoyed  getting  spanked  by 
Daddy,"  but  the  parental  violence  was 
never  repeated. 

When  you  meet  Lawrence  Welk  in 
person,  is  he  really  as  "square"  as 
they  say?  He  sure  is.  He's  as  square 
and  as  unhep  and  as  plain  as  your 
favorite  uncle  or  the  father  you've 
loved  and  respected  all  your  life.  He's 
just    that    sort    of    kindly    gentleman 


(a  proper  translation  for  "square"). 

How  does  a  woman  keep  a  man  in 
love  with  her  for  three  decades?  One 
answer  is  that  Fern's  a  great  "level- 
er."  She's  taught  him  that  "real  value 
does  not  lie  in  lights  except  the  lights 
of  one's  home."  He  recalls  that,  in 
the  early  days,  he  was  trying  so  hard 
to  make  friends,  he  invited  everybody 
to  his  house  every  day.  The  Welks 
had  no  home  life.  Finally.  Fern  put 
her  foot  down. 

"We  help  each  other  a  great  deal," 
said  Lawrence.  "She  has  a  sympa- 
thetic heart  and  good  stable  thinking. 
We  talk  things  over.  We  discuss  our 
problems  together.  This  helps  keep 
you  close.  I'm  home  every  night  for 
dinner,  and  that's  when  we  have  our 
little  informal  talks." 

Years  ago,  one  of  his  staff  caused 
him  much  sleeplessness.  Night  after 
night,  he'd  lie  awake  tossing  with  this 
problem,  until  his  wife  pointed  out 
that  he  was  making  the  person  too 
important.  "When  I  eventually  real- 
ized that."  said  Welk,  "I  stopped  mak- 
ing this  great  big  to-do.  Since  then, 
whenever  an  employee  goes  wrong,  I 
go  up  to  him  and  say  very  quietly, 
'If  you  think  {Continued  on  page  89 1 
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"Proportioned- for  me  ? 
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Yes,  you.  For  new  Kotex  napkins  give  you  a  choice 
of  4  proportioned  sizes. 

Not  just  different  length  napkins,  but  different  depths 
and  widths  to  meet  your  absorbency  needs. 

Each  has  the  moisture-proof  shield  under  the 
new  soft  covering. 

Nothing  protects  quite  like  Kotex. 

That's  why,  now  more  than  ever,  Kotex  is  confidence. 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin  protects  you  best? 


REGULAR  MISS  DEB  SUPER 

Medium  width,  depth  For  young  ladies.  Regular        Length  of  Regular, 

and  length.  Designed  absorbency,  less  width.  deeper,  wider  and 

for  average  needs.  Soft  pink  covering.  16%  more  absorbent. 


SLENDERLINE 
Narrowest,  deepest, 
shorter  than  Regular. 
Compact  for  comfort. 


New  softness  outside,  new  softness  inside 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporatio 


Everyone  delights  in  the  winning  smile 

and  twinkling  eyes  of  Mary  Jo  Tierney,  the  girl  who's  been  wowing  the  Upper  Midwest 
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THE  name  Mary  Jo  Tierney  has  become  a  household 
word  in  the  Upper  Midwest.  Television  sponsors  know 
her  as  "the  gal  with  the  sell"  and  keep  coming  back  time 
and  time  again — with  good  reason.  Any  product  Mary 
Jo  mentions  sells,  sells  and  sells.  Of  course,  this  endears 
her  to  Minneapolis'  and  St.  Paul's  KMSP-TV.  Not  that 
her  friendly  smile  and  eagerness  to  do  her  best  in  any 
endeavor  wouldn't  be  enough  to  make  them  love  her! 
.  .  .  She  joined  KMSP  in  1955,  as  hostess  of  "The  Early 
Show  With  Mary  Jo."  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Mary  Jo 
has  teamed  up  with  another  personality,  Bob  Allard, 
KMSP-TV  newscaster.  They  co-host  the  exciting  new- 
show  called  "Random,"  seen  weekday  mornings  from 
10:15  to  11.  "Random"  places  the  emphasis  on  people 
.  .  .  what  they  think,  what  they  do,  what  they  agree  on 
and  what  they  disagree  on.  Experts  from  all  fields  ap- 
pear on  the  show  to  discuss  their  views  on  newsworthy 


Co-starring  with  Chuck  Connors  was  quite  a  "coup." 


Mary  Jo  chats  with  Clifford  Guest  and  "Ah  &  Oom"  the  do-gooder 
elves  who  "starred"  in  "The  Wonderful  World  of  the  Brothers  Grimm" 


and  controversial  topics  of  the  day.  "Random"  also  gives 
the  viewer  current  news,  weather  and  sports  information. 
It's  no  wonder  those  ratings  are  going  up-up-up!  .  .  . 
Born  in  St.  Cloud,  Mary  Jo  began  her  career  at  the 
tender  age  of  five  when  she  emceed  her  first  variety 
show — which  required  her  to  memorize  over  seventy-two 
introductions  in  verse.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
childhood  filled  with  requests  for  Mary  Jo  to  perform — 
doing  skits,  plays  and  readings  of  all  kinds.  That,  plus 
majoring  in  English  and  speech  at  St.  Catherine's  in  St. 
Paul,  was  ample  background  for  a  girl  with  Mary  Jo's 
talent  and  drive  to  succeed  in  television.  .  .  .  She  ap- 
peared with  Chuck  Connors  on  "The  Rifleman"  and  is 
constantly  in  demand  as  an  emcee  . . .  and  it's  no  wonder ! 


Charlton  Heston  guested  on  Mary  Jo's  TV  show. 


Last  June,  radiant  Mary  Jo  married  Ted  Collins. 
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Tom  Tuily  (left)  and  Warner  Anderson  star  in  a  true-to-life  police  drama 
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"Realism,"  says  Jaime  del  Valle,  producer  of  "San  Francisco  Beat,"  popular  TV  series  highlighting 
police  activities  in  that  city,  "is  what  the  public  wants.  You  can't  fool  viewers  anymore — they're 
too  hep.  They  read  too  many  newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  as  a  result,  they  recognize 
authenticity  when  they  see  it."  .  .  .  Because  of  this,  del  Valle's  "Beat"  scripts  have  always  been 
reviewed  by  a  three-man  police  board  and  an  officer  assigned  to  the  show  before  filming  began. 
These  men  checked  to  make  sure  everything  was  technically  correct.  .  .  .  Veteran  actors  Warner 
Anderson,  who  portrays  police  Lieut.  Ben  Guthrie,  and  Tom  Tully,  who  plays  Inspector  Matt  Greb, 
spent  weeks  of  observation  at  the  Bay  City  police  academy  before  the  start  of  the  series.  As  for 
"extras"  on  the  show,  del  Valle  often  tapped  strangers  on  the  shoulder  to  ask  if  they  would 
like  to  witness  a  bank  robbery.  After  the  initial  shock,  most  agreed  when  they  learned  the  crime 
was  to  be  one  supervised  by  the  city's  police  force!  .  .  .  Warner  Anderson  brings  forty-five  years  of 
acting  experience  to  his  role  of  Guthrie.  He  began  his  professional  career  in  the  Broadway  play 
"Maytime,"  and  also  toured  the  country  with  Laurette  Taylor  in  an  early  stage  production  of 
"Happiness."  He  has  appeared  in  over  fifty  top  motion  pictures  as  a  featured  player,  among  them 
"Destination  Tokyo,"  "Detective  Story,"  "Caine  Mutiny"  and  "The  Star."  Anderson  also  has  a 
long  background  in  radio  and  TV.  On  radio  he  narrated  the  "Court  of  Missing  Heirs,"  and  on  TV 
has  been  seen  in  many  top  shows,  including  "Hallmark  Playhouse"  and  "Lux  Video  Theater." 
.  . .  Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Anderson  has  never  limited  his  activities  to  acting,  even  though  he 
entered  the  profession  at  the  age  of  six.  He  once  studied  law  and  toyed  with  the  idea  of  practicing 
professionally,  and  also  has  an  engineering  degree.  He,  his  wife  Leeta  and  their  son  Michael  reside 
in  Pacific  Palisades,  California,  where  he  indulges  in  his  favorite  sport — golf.  .  .  .  Tom  Tully,  who 
plays  Anderson's  side-kick,  Inspector  Matt  Greb,  got  his  professional  start  in  radio,  oddly  enough, 
as  the  police-dog  aide  to  "Renfrew  of  the  Mounted."  He  earned  $7.50  per  performance  to  "bark" 
on  cue!  Soon  he  graduated  to  such  radio  shows  as  "Mr.  District  Attorney,"  "Gang  Busters"  and 
"Famous  Jury  Trials."  But  he  always  counted  his  animal  impersonations  among  his  favorite  jobs! 
. . .  Tully  played  in  a  number  of  films,  including  "Destination  Tokyo,"  where  he  and  Anderson  met. 
A  native  of  Denver,  Colorado,  he  is  married  to  the  former  Ida  Johnson,  and  they  have  a  married 
daughter.  .  .  .  Anderson  and  Tully  share  a  mutual  respect  for  the  police  of  San  Francisco,  whom 
they  consider  the  "most  polite  cops  in  the  world."  Everyone  on  "San  Francisco  Beat"  has  striven  to 
depict  the  force  as  they  are — strong,  intelligent  men  with  a  job  to  do.  As  a  result,  the  show  has 
brought  new  respect  from  the  public  for  law-enforcement  officers  and  for  the  job  they're  doing. 
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Know  what  they're  doing 
in  St.  Louis?  Listening  to 
KMOX's  Grant  Williams  for 


Grant  relaxes  after  one  of  his  public  appearances. 


T 

v      Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  at  home  with  Michael,  10; 
R      Mary,  12;  Mark,  5;  and  Margaret,  6  months. 
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Want  to  know  the  latest  on  the  care  and  feeding  of 
husbands  and  children?  ...  or  perhaps  you're 
interested  in  notes  on  the  lighter  side  of  today's  and 
yesterday's  news  ...  or  maybe  you  just  want  to 
listen  to  music,  smooth  and  easy.  Citizens  of  St.  Louis 
know  they  can  satisfy  any  and  all  of  these  desires 
by  turning  on  Station  KMOX  and  listening  to  the 
"Grant  Williams  Shows,"  heard  Monday  through  Fri- 
day from  9:25  to  9:55  A.M.  and  from  2:10  to  2:30 
p.m.  The  emphasis  in  Grant's  programs  lies  in  the 
realm  of  "let's  take  it  easy  and  have  a  chuckle  or  some 
food  for  thought."  He's  an  expert  in  that  field,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  many  listeners — and  especially 
the  advertisers  whose  products  he  sells  so  well  on 
his  shows.  His  advertising  technique  is  the  personal 
touch — but  it's  no  gimmick  with  Grant.  He  visits  spon- 
sors, he  and  wife  Rosemary  try  out  products  in  their 
home  in  suburban  Florissant.  He  delivers  commer- 
cials in  his  own  words  after  he's  convinced  himself 
of  their   worth.   .   .    .   We're  convinced — he's   great! 
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MACFADDEN  BOOKS 

entertaining. . .  stimulating. . .  informative 


WOMAN 

I  Dr.  Jira'C  Brothers 


BORN  FREE   75v     LIVING  FREE  75? 

Another  best-selling 
book  about  Elsa  the 
lioness— Living  Free 
picks  up  where  Born 
Free  left  off.  Here 
we  see  Elsa  raise 
her  three  cabs  in 
the  African  bush 
•with  the  help  of  her 
devoted  friend  ,  Joy 
Adamson. 


The  story  of  Elsa 
the  lioness,  who 
bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween man  and  the 
jungle.  The  number 
one  best  seller  of 
1960.  Contains  all 
116  pictures  that 
were  in  the  original 
hard-bound. 


REDUCE* 

RELAX, 

REJUVENATE 

Hanya  Kahn's  New 
York  Salon  methods 
have  helped  thou- 
sands of  women  to 
transform  them- 
selves, to  gain  poise, 
a  slender  figure,  a 
new  self-confidence 
and  radiant  looks. 


75?      WOMAN 


50? 


This  frank  study  by 
a  famous  woman 
psychologist  ex- 
plores the  problems 
of  women  from  ado- 
lescence through 
maturity.  Dr.  Broth- 
ers, a  well-known 
TV  personality,  tells 
women  how  to  un- 
derstand themselves. 


THE 

CAN-OPENER 
COOKBOOK    60? 

Mouth-watering 
dishes  prepared  in  a 
minimum  of  time. 
Easy-to-follow  in- 
structions for  mak- 
ing delicious  meals 
so  that  you  will  have 
time  to  be  with  your 
guests. 


SUZUKI 
BEANE 


S5? 


An  irresistible  tale— 
in  text  and  draw- 
ings—of an  under- 
age chick  who  shares 
a  pad  in  Greenwich 
Village  with  hter 
beatnick  poet  father 
and  sculptress 
mother. 


These  Other  Macfadden  Books  Are  Also  Available  ... 

NURSE  ELLEN  by  Peggy  Gaddis  (35?)  INSIDE  THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

THE  GIANT  HOBBY  HANDBOOK  by  Dorothy  Goodwill  (40?)  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  &  John  M.  Redding  (50?) 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  A  PROGRAM  FOR  CONSERVATIVES 

by  Sylvia  Porter  (60?)  by  Senator  John  G.  Tower  (50?) 

NO  LOVE  LOST  by  Margery  Allingham  (50?)  THE  OLD  BUNCH  by  Meyer  Levin  (95?) 

On  Sale  Now  Wherever  Paperback  Books  Are  Sold .  ..or  Mail  Coupon  Today 


MACFADDEN  BOOKS  WG-363  jj§ 

Please  send  me  the  following  books:  205  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  » 


Nurse  Ellen  {35?)  •••  Born  Free  (75?)    NAME 

§J   The  Giant  Hobby  Handbook  (40?) Living  Free  (75?) 

M  How  to  Get  More  For  Your  Money  (60?) Reduce,  Relax,  Rejuvenate  (75#)   ADDRESS 

fj[  No  Love  Lost  (50?)  Woman    (50?)    

Inside  the  New  Frontier  (50?)  The  Can-Opener  Cookbook  (60?) 

A  Program  for  Conservatives  (50?)   The  Old  Bunch  (95?)  CJTt STATE. 

Suzuki  Beane  (350  (pLEAgE  pMNT) 
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KATHY   GODFREY 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

childhood  with  this  deliriously  wonder- 
ful mom  who'd  smear  some  cleanser 
on  the  windows  when  things  were  so  bad 
that  they  couldn't  afford  drapes.  They 
tell  how  she'd  make  her  five  children 
say  "tomahto"  even  when  they  didn't 
have  one  to  eat.  And  how  she'd  insist 
her  young  ladies  curtsy  although  they 
couldn't  scratch  even  a  dime  together 
amongst  all  of  them.  With  a  typewriter- 
ful  of  love  and  affection  for  this  mom 
who's  still  very  much  with  them,  they 
write  about  how  she  could  make  being 
stone-cold-busted-broke  seem  like  fun 
despite  her  colorful  newspaperman  of 
a  husband,  who  considered  bill  collect- 
ors highly  rude  when  they  demanded 
something  besides  conversation. 

This  was  the  basic  reason  Kathy 
Godfrey  and  I  were  breaking  bread 
together.  To  discuss  her  book  and  her 
sister  and  her  mama  and  herself.  But 
somehow,  no  matter  what  direction  we 
headed  in,  the  conversational  needle 
always  swung  toward  Arthur. 

"When  we  began  writing  the  story, 
Jean  informed  Arthur  about  it.  After 
all,  it's  only  courteous  to  let  him 
know,"  she  said.  "Anyway,  he  sent  a 
note  back  offering  his  congratulations. 
The  very  first  copy  off  the  press  went 
to  Mother.  The  second  one  we  im- 
mediately autographed  and  shipped  to 
Arthur." 

Those  blue  eyes  behind  the  glasses 
crinkled  into  a  wicked  grin.  "I  kind 
of  have  the  idea  the  book  annoyed  him 
just  a  little.  I  mean,  let's  just  say  it 
was  a  funny  feeling  I  had." 

The  grin  got  wider.  "You  can  al- 
ways kind  of  tell  if  someone's  annoyed 
or  not,  you  know.  Let's  face  it,  even 
if  you're  not  closely  related  to  a  per- 
son, you  can  usually  tell  if  they're  un- 
happy or  something." 

The  grin  had  now  come  full  circle. 
And  she  giggled,  "Let's  leave  it  lay  by 
saying  we  somehow  just  gathered  he 
wasn't  too  cheered.  In  fact,  he  told 
Mother  he  thought  it  was  sickening." 

A  handsome  redheaded  charmer 
who's  never  at  a  loss  for  a  sassy  line, 
Kathryn  Godfrey  the  2nd  has  laid  up  a 
substantial  list  of  credits  on  her  own. 
She  has  two  children — aged  eighteen 
and  twenty-five — by  her  millionaire 
first  husband  who  is  kin  to  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  She  lives  with  her  hand- 
some second  husband,  a  successful 
merchant,  in  Connecticut  and,  from 
all  appearances,  the  famous  redhead's 
younger  sister  may  be  lesser  known 
but  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  lesser  off. 
In  other  words,  Kathy  Godfrey  isn't 
roughing  it  any.  Besides  the  blue  cash- 
mere outfit  which  was  far  more  casual 
in  looks  than  in  price,  she  sported  a 
diamond  solitaire  the  size  of  a  soup 
bone  on  her  third  finger,  correct  hand. 
So,  although  being  poor  may  have  been 
"great  fun"  in  the  old  days,  it  looks 
like  maybe  these  days  are  a  little  better. 

"Kit"  Godfrey  not  only  has  the  same 
R  coloring — including  the  ruddy  com- 
plexion— but  she  has  the  same  profile 


know-who.  When  told  she  and  her 
brother  look  alike,  her  answer  is  a 
rousing,  "Yes,  I  guess  so."  Then,  she 
added,  "Arthur  and  I  are  a  lot  alike. 
I'm  very  strong.  Very  opinionated.  I 
have  my  own  definite  beliefs.  Maybe 
that  accounts  for  part  of  the  reason  that, 
when  I  see  my  brother,  we  don't  al- 
ways get  along.  He  may  not  like  me 
saying  that,  but  it's  true.  We're  a  great 
deal   alike. 

"When  I'm  home  of  an  evening  and 
Arthur's  on  TV,  I'll  watch.  If  he's 
interviewing  someone,  just  for  kicks 
I'll  ask  aloud  the  next  question  that  I 
would  put  to  the  person  if  I  were 
doing  the  interview.  Believe  it  or  not, 
Arthur  will  ask  exactly  the  same  one. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten.  It's  uncanny." 

Too  much  alike? 

Besides  the  chromosomes,  the  genes 
and  the  looks  that  they  share  in  com- 
mon, they  parallel  each  other  in  many 
ways.  The  kid  sister  even  has  a  soup- 
con  of  the  mighty  talent  that  her  oldest 
brother  has  in  abundance.  At  sixteen, 
Kathy  had  her  first  radio  program. 
In  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  Her  take- 
home  pay  was  five  dollars.  Arthur's 
initial  salary  in  broadcasting  was  the 
same.  On  that  day  so  many  years  ago, 
when  Arthur  suffered  his  accident  and 
was  hospitalized  in  Washington,  D.C.'s 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  his  sister  Kathy 
contracted  polio  and  was  taken  to  a 
New  York  hospital  for  fourteen  months. 
She  still  walks  with  a  cane.  When  she 
sits,  she  utilizes  the  strength  in  her 
arms  to  raise  herself  to  a  standing  posi- 
tion. Like  her  brother,  she  has  a  zest 
for  life  and  the  determination  that  over- 
comes any  handicap. 

She's  even  had  a  shot  at  network  TV. 
"That  might  be  where  we  began  our 
difficulties    together,"     she     explained. 

"It  all  started  with  this  radio  pro- 
gram I  had  in  Phoenix.  I  was  using  the 
name  of  Kathy  Morton.  I  didn't  want 
to  trade  on  Arthur.  Suddenly,  one  day, 
the  station  discovered  they  had  'a 
Godfrey.'  They  were  furious  that  they'd 
had  one  in  their  backyard  all  this 
time  without  even  knowing  it.  They 
gave  me  the  alternative  of  either  using 
the  name  Kathy  Godfrey  or  losing  my 
job." 

The  fourth  of  the  five  little  God- 
freys took  a  deep  drag  on  her  ciga- 
rette. "It  was  just  after  I  officially  be- 
came    Kathy     Godfrey     on     radio     in 
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and    cheery,    infectious    grin    as    you- 
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Phoenix  that  the  front  page  of  the 
theatrical  weekly,  Variety,  came  out 
with  a  headline  about  'Modest  Mor- 
ton.' Following  that  was  when  Arthur 
fired  Julius  LaRosa.  Well,  the  re- 
porters were  around  me  like  flies.  They 
didn't  believe  I  didn't  know  LaRosa. 
Listen,  I  told  them,  I  didn't  even  know 
Jeanette  Davis.  I  hadn't  even  seen  my 
brother  in  some  while. 

"Arthur  had  sent  word  to  the  whole 
family  that  he  absolutely  forbade  us  to 
speak  to  reporters  on  this  LaRosa  thing. 
Well,  I  like  reporters.  Mother  gave  me 
a  curiosity  about  people  and  an  en- 
thusiasm for  everything.  So,  I  spoke  to 
them.  That's  the  angriest  I  ever  knew 
Arthur  to  be. 

"Then  I  was  offered  this  ABC-TV 
show  out  of  New  York.  And  Arthur 
was  upset  because  I  hadn't  consulted 
him.  It's  for  sure  he  likes  to  be  con- 
sulted on  everything.  Well,  he  never 
asked  me  what  he  should  do  in  his 
career,  so  I  didn't  see  why  I  should 
ask   him   what   I   should   do." 

Kathy  readily  admits  she  "loves 
her  brother  dearly"  and  would  "love 
to  see  him  every  now  and  then"  and 
would  love  nothing  better  in  this  whole 
world  than  to  be  a  real,  true-blue, 
honor-bright  brother  and  sister  team 
again.  When  an  unkind  newspaper 
story  was  about  to  be  leveled  against 
Arthur  some  years  back,  the  loving 
instincts  of  a  sister  sprang  to  the  fore, 
and  she  saw  to  it  that  many  of  the 
slicing  cuts  were  given  some  instant 
first  aid. 

After  a  few  hours  and  a  few  more 
bold  statements,  you  suddenly  real- 
ize that  the  spicy  dialogue  with  which 
she  occasionally  peppers  her  brother 
is  not  deliberate.  She  does  the  same  to 
herself.  Admire  her  shade  of  red  hair 
and  she'll  crack,  "You  can  have  it, 
too.  It's  straight  out  of  a  bottle."  Ask 
her  about  that  ABC-TV  show  and 
she'll  gag,  "It  was  an  old  Bud  Collyer 
retread." 

Kathy  added  this  about  her  famous 
brother:  "I  don't  feel  he  had  anything 
but  the  protective  instinct  any  older 
relative  who's  successful  would  have. 
Perhaps  with  all  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  look  up  to  him,  he  felt  that 
maybe  he'd  have  been  a  failure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  if  he  didn't  act 
like  a  father  to  us.  Anyway,  there's  no 
doubt  that  many  doors  opened  to  me 
just  because  I  was  his  sister. 

"But  being  Arthur's  sister  can  be 
difficult.  When  I  came  East  for  this 
show,  which  was  sort  of  a  copy  of 
Arthur's  'Talent  Scouts,'  I  had  to 
prove  myself.  Everybody  figured  I  was 
going  to  throw  my  weight  around  be- 
cause Arthur  was  so  important.  I 
could  feel  them  ganging  up  on  me.  I 
could  sense  them  saying,  'Watch  her. 
She'll  fire  people  like  he  does  and 
she'll  run  to  her  big  brother  if  some- 
thing's wrong.'  " 

Whenever  she  discussed  that  ABC 
program,  which  had  clung  desperately 
to  life  for  thirteen  critical  weeks,  she 
squirmed  goodnaturedly.  "Whatever 
you  do,  don't  ask  me  about  that  show. 
It  was  the  worst.  It  was  called  'On 
Your  Way'  and  that's  where  it  went 
after  the  first  option  came  due." 


And  how  about  Arthur  all  this  time? 
Td  heard  that  during  this  period,  not 
only  wasn't  he  a  Big  Bad  Wolf,  as 
his  critics  would  have  you  believe,  but 
that  after  she  fell  flat  on  her  family 
tree  with  that  ABC  show,  it  was  CBS 
who  stretched  out  a  helping  hand.  And 
in  those  days  CBS  spelled  Arthur  God- 
frey. 

The  missing  gift 

"That's  true,"  says  Kathy.  "He's 
very  generous.  That's  one  thing  no- 
body can  take  away  from  him.  Every 
Christmas  he  sends  all  of  us  fabulous 
hams  from  his  farm."  And  then — be- 
cause she  couldn't  resist — she  added, 
"But  last  Christmas  I  didn't  get  my 
ham.  Must  be  he  was  paying  me  back 
for  not  having  consulted  him!  He  has  a 
thing  about   being  consulted. 

"Arthur  likes  the  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  help  all  of  us.  He's  al- 
ways taken  care  of  Mother,  even  when 
he  was  in  the  Navy  and  only  making 
a  few  bucks  a  month.  In  those  days, 
just  when  the  gas  was  about  to  be 
shut  off,  Mother  would  always  say, 
'Don't  worry.  We'll  hear  from  Arthur.' 
And  sure  enough,  next  day  we  heard 
from  him.  Even  if  it  was  just  a  few 
dollars,  we  heard  from  him. 

"Oh,  I  used  to  love  him  so  dearly, 
then,  we  all  did.  We  worshipped  him. 
When  he  came  back  from  the  Navy,  he 
brought  me  a  middy  blouse.  I  wore 
it  all  the  time.  I  was  so  proud.  Arthur 
even  taught  me  how  to  wash  clothes  on 
a  deck  like  they  did  in  the  Navy. 

"When  he  came  home  from  the  Na- 
vy, he  had  changed.  He  became  so 
efficient.  He  tried  to  organize  us  all. 
To  neaten  us  all  up.  It  was  impossible. 
You  couldn't  organize  a  mother  who, 
when  the  gas  was  shut  off,  would  pre- 
tend it  was  Halloween,  and  hang  up 
pumpkins  with  candles.  You  couldn't 
regiment  a  family  who  moved  when- 
ever the  bills  piled  up  and  who  lived  in 
twenty-six  different  houses  during  our 
childhood.  Finally,  Arthur  left  home 
and  none  of  us  heard  from  him  for 
about  eight  years.  This  was  when  he 
began  making  his  name. 

"Things  were  never  the  same  after. 
But  I  guess  the  main  problem  was  that 
he  just  wanted  to  help  us.  We  have 
one  brother  that  Arthur's  been  helping 
for  many  years.  He  even  helped  me 
once,  years  ago.  It  wasn't  very  much 
and  I  paid  him  back,  but  still  he  did 
come  to  my  aid.  We  mentioned  some 
of  these  things  in  the  book.  We  thought 
we  presented  him  in  a  very  good  light. 
That's  why  I  can't  understand  why  he 
told  Mother  he  wouldn't  plug  the  book." 

Plugs  notwithstanding,  the  magic 
Godfrey  name  has  rubbed  off  on 
"Genius  In  The  Family"  and  it  is  still 
selling  well. 

And  what's  Kathy 's  next  aim?  It's  to 
have  a  talent  show  on  TV.  And  to  have 
her  first  guest  advertised  as:  "Arthur 
Godfrey — Kathy   Godfrey's  brother." 

— Jodie  Andrews 

"Arthur  Godfrey  Time"  is  heard  over 
CBS  Radio,  M-F,  10:10  a.m.  est  (on 
WCBS  Radio,  New  York,  11:10  a.m.). 
His  "specials"  are  seen  over  CBS-TV. 
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LORETTA   YOUNG 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Maria.  Some  people  wonder  if  Judy's 
choice  isn't  a  reaction  to  her  mother's 
dedication  to  a  career  ...  or  is  it  the 
way  Loretta  brought  her  up,  expecting 
Judy  to  shun  the  spotlight — and  not  pay 
the  same  terrible  price  for  stardom? 
.  .  .  Today,  at  forty-nine — or  just  past 
fifty,  depending  on  which  biography 
you  consult — Loretta  is  still  an  enchant- 
ing woman  and  a  more  versatile  actress 
than  ever.  She  has  never  lost  her  youth- 
ful beauty,  nor  her  legions  of  loyal  fans. 
Yet  Hollywood  suspects  she's  the  lone- 
liest woman  in  their  often-lonely  town. 
She  has  given  her  life  to  the  public  and 
taken  so  little  from  it.  And  this  is  what 
puzzles  Hollywood  the  most.  How  could 
a  woman  give  up  so  much  for  stardom 
— while  spurning  most  of  the  advan- 
tages a  star  usually  assumes  as  her 
right? 

Practically  no  one  in  Hollywood 
(with  the  much-publicized  exception  of 
Pamela  Mason  and  her  daughter  Port- 
land ! )  has  ever  accused  Loretta  of  be- 
having like  a  prima  donna.  She  doesn't 
display  temperament  on  the  set.  She 
doesn't  sob  out  her  heartbreaks  to  the 
press.  She  doesn't  bedeck  herself  with 
jewels  and  set  out  to  dazzle  the  town 
in  a  lavender  limousine. 

First  and  last,  she  is  an  actress.  One 
who  has  brought  to  her  work  a  dedica- 
tion and  concentration  so  complete  that 
it  has  often  cheated  her  cruelly  as  a 


A  moment  of  truth 

Loretta  confesses  that  once,  while 
scanning  a  magazine  questionnaire,  she 
filled  in  the  personal  query,  Who  are 
you? — with  the  spontaneous  answer:  An 
actress.  "When  I  turned  the  page,  I 
found  that  I  was  thinking  of  myself  as  a 
job  before  thinking  of  myself  as  a  per- 
son," she  admits.  "As  soon  as  I  knew 
what  it  meant,  I'd  have  answered  differ- 
ently . .  .  but  the  truth  is,  I  love  to  act.  I 
love  it  when  the  camera  goes.  That's  why 
I  enjoy  television — the  camera  goes  all 
the  time.  You  listen,  you  think,  you  an- 
swer. You're  on  the  beam." 

She's  thought  of  herself  as  an  actress, 
as  a  star,  from  the  beginning.  At  four, 
when  other  children  hadn't  even  seen 
a  movie,  she  was  galloping  over  the 
sands  at  El  Segundo  with  Rudolph  Val- 
entino on  his  horse.  "The  Sheik"  was 
being  filmed,  and  Gretchen  Young  was 
an  "Arab"  extra.  The  four  small  Youngs 
took  part  in  half  the  films  made  in  1917, 
1918,  1919— sisters  Polly  Ann,  Betty 
Jane  (professionally  known  as  Sally 
Blane)  and  Gretchen  (Loretta)  as  ex- 
tras, brother  Jackie  as  Wallace  Reid's 
son  whenever  a  picture  called  for  one. 
Hollywood  was  Gretchen's  school. 
Everything  she  learned,  she  learned  for 
a  picture,  during  the  picture,  and 
crammed  that  knowledge  into  it.  Hers 
was  a  sponge-like  capacity  for  knowl- 
_  edge,  balanced  by  an  ability  to  dismiss 
„  immediately  whatever  she  didn't  need. 
R  Walking  was  something  you  did  for  an 
exit  or  an  entrance.  Tears  were  some- 
thing held  back,  except  when  you  let 


them  spill  over  for  a  tragic  scene.  At  an 
age  when  other  girls  were  struggling 
with  their  junior-high  graduation  dress- 
es, she  was  a  leading  lady,  padded  out 
with  "symmetricals"  to  make  her  look 
more  voluptuous  than  her  too-slim  four- 
teen years. 

She  was  already  living  in  a  starlit 
aura  of  attention.  It's  an  aura  in  which 
she  has  continued  to  live,  but  one  she 
was  determined  never  to  inflict  upon  her 
children.  That's  why  you've  read  virtu- 
ally nothing  about  them. 

One  of  the  Young  legends  is  that 
Loretta  never  allowed  herself  to  be 
photographed  with  them,  in  order  to 
preserve  her  "ageless"  image.  That  isn't 
really  true.  She's  enjoyed  being  a 
mother  and  she  never  tried  to  keep  her 
children  babies,  or  herself  a  teenager. 

When  Peter  comes  bouncing  in  from 
school,  she  sits  wide-eyed  sharing  his 
hep  chatter.  She  can  hardly  wait  for 
letters  from  Chris.  And  you  should 
have  seen  her  at  Judy's  wedding.  Loretta 
couldn't  have  been  more  proud.  On 
Sunday,  you  have  only  to  see  her  going 
to  church  with  Judy,  Joe  and  little 
Maria  to  know  that  Loretta  is  an  under- 
standing and  devoted  mother. 

But  the  public  will  never  see  photo- 
graphs of  such  moments  as  these.  Early 
in  her  adult  life,  Loretta  drew  a  lonely 
line  between  her  life  as  a  star  and  her 
life  at  home. 

As  she  recalls:  "When  my  little  sis- 
ter Georgiana  was  about  nine,  she  came 
home  from  school  one  day,  sobbing, 
and  threw  herself  across  the  bed  and 
cried  and  cried.  'Honey,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?' I  asked  .  .  .  and  she  told  me  that 
it  was  all  my  fault  .  .  .  that  the  kids 
hated  her  because  I  was  a  movie  star. 
They  said  she  was  stuck-up  .  .  .  they 
also  said  that  we  were  only  half-sisters, 
anyhow.  You  know  how  cruel  children 
can  be! 

"I  took  Georgie  in  my  arms  and  ex- 
plained that  God  had  made  us  sisters. 
We  had  had  different  fathers,  but  that 
didn't  mean  I  loved  her  any  the  less. 
That  took  care  of  that,  for  then.  But  she 
must  have  been  about  eleven  when  I  had 
a  Cadillac  town  car  specially  made  and 
hauled  her  out  in  front  to  see  it. 
'Gretch,'  she  said  solemnly,  'don't  ever, 
ever  send  that  car  to  school  for  me!?' 

"I  chose  my  life.  But  .  .  ." 

"I  knew  what  she  meant.  It  isn't  easy 
to  be  married  to,  related  to,  or  the  child 
of  a  movie  star.  We  decided,  long  ago, 
that  our  children  would  never  be  used 
for  my  publicity.  They're  entitled  to 
their  own  lives,  their  own  anonymity. 

"I  chose  my  life.  But  it  mustn't  ever 
intrude  on  theirs." 

Her  attitude  toward  motherhood,  her 
response  to  children,  is  something 
Loretta  inherited  from  a  mother  who 
had  a  profound  influence  on  all  the 
Young  girls. 

"We  used  to  tease  Polly  Ann  about 
being  Mamma's  pet,"  Loretta  says.  "We 
all  loved  each  other,  but  we  were  totally 
different  personalities.  I  was  Miss 
Milquetoast,  according  to  my  mother. 
If  I  were  playing  in  the  backyard,  I'd 
come  in  every  little  while  with  a  flower 
for  Mamma  or  a  strawberry — I  still  re- 
member the   flavor  of  those   strawber- 


ries, warm  from  the  sun.  My  brother  was 
angelic,  no  trouble  at  all.  And  of  course 
when  Georgiana  came  along,  she  was 
so  much  younger,  eleven  years  younger 
than  I  ...  we  all  fussed  over  her. 

"One  day,  Bet  was  crying  and  insist- 
ing that  Mamma  didn't  love  her.  I'll 
never  forget  it.  Mamma  sat  down  and 
said  very  calmly,  'Betty  Jane,  I'm  a 
normal  woman,  I  couldn't  possibly  love 
one  child  more  than  another.  I  love  each 
of  you  for  a  different  reason,  but  I  love 
you  all  just  as  much.  One  child  needs 
more  attention,  another  needs  very  lit- 
tle supervision  ...  a  mother's  job  is  to 
give  to  each  need.' 

"Obviously,  one  day  my  need  was  a 
spanking!  She'd  never  spanked  me  be- 
fore in  my  life,  but  she  did  now — and 
I  was  sixteen.  I  was  shocked.  By  then 
I  was  a  big  movie  star,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  myself.  But  Mamma  came  in,  as  Pol 
and  Bet  and  I  were  talking,  and  men- 
tioned that  I  looked  pale  and  hadn't 
eaten  a  proper  breakfast. 

"  'Go  in  and  take  some  castor  oil, 
Gretchen,'  she  said. 

"I  had  no  intention  of  taking  any 
castor  oil  and  said  so.  I  started  out  of 
the  room,  walking  right  past  her — and 
as  I  did,  Mamma  slapped  me  across 
the  bottom,  stopped  me  cold !  'Now  take 
your  castor  oil,'  Mamma  said.  And  I  did. 

Memories  of  happier  days 

"Perhaps  it  sounds  silly  for  a  grown 
woman  to  keep  talking  about  her  moth- 
er," says  Loretta  apologetically,  as 
though  aware  of  how  much  her  mind 
dwells  on  past  happiness,  "but  ours  is 
such  a  wise  woman,  and  fun — easy  to 
be  with,  always  ready  for  anything. 
When  I  was  nineteen  or  twenty,  she 
and  I  went  to  Europe.  It  was  our  first 
trip  and  we  were  thrilled.  But,  after  a 
few  days  in  London,  I  had  a  tiff  with  a 
boyfriend,  came  back  to  the  hotel,  woke 
Mamma  at  one  a.m.  and  suggested  we 
catch  the  morning  plane  for  Paris. 
That  was  fine  with  Mamma!  We  did 
just  that. 

"You  could  tell  her  anything  and. 
from  her,  I  learned  the  important  point : 
Parents  can't  allow  themselves  the  lux- 
ury of  being  shocked.  The  greatest  mis- 
take in  the  world  is  to  over-react  to 
something  shocking  your  child  tells  you. 
Next  time,  the  child  won't  tell.  Disagree, 
but  disagree  agreeably — and  without 
being  prudish. 

"A  parent  can't  live  in  the  past  or 
the  future.  She  must  live  now.  The  now 
is  all  you  can  do  anything  about." 

Which  is  how  Loretta  has  always 
lived. 

Years  ago,  when  Judy  was  still  small, 
Loretta  was  just  leaving  the  house  for 
a  top  studio  conference,  when  she  sud- 
denly heard  sobs  and  turned  back. 

Judy's  little  gray  lizard  had  turned 
over  on  his  back  and  died.  "What's  the 
matter  with  him?"  Judy  was  sobbing. 
"Oh,  Mamma,  what's  the  matter?" 

Loretta  took  the  child  by  the  hand, 
took  her  to  the  Farmers  Market,  bought 
her  another  lizard,  brought  her  back 
from  the  grim  thought  of  death. 

Not  until  then  did  she  keep  the  studio 
appointment. 

Children  have  never  made  her  nerv- 


ous.  She's  gay  and  firm  and  interested 
in  them — not  only  her  own  children  but 
her  friends'  children,  her  sisters'  chil- 
dren, all  children. 

Children,  romance,  a  happy  home — 
Loretta  yearns  over  them  all.  And  yet 
.  .  .  there  are  times  she  can't  help  see- 
ing them  with  a  camera's  eye.  How  will 
they  advance  the  plot?  How  will  their 
personalities  surround  and  enhance  the 
star? 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Loretta 
— who  never  before  found  a  role  inter- 
esting enough  to  entice  her  to  do  a 
continuing  character  on  TV — fell  in  love 
with  Cristine,  in  her  new  show,  because 
of  Cristine's  happy  home  and  children. 

And  Cristine's  opportunities  for  ro- 
mance. 

For  here  again  is  something  for  which 
Loretta  has  had  little  time  personally 
.  .  .  even  though  her  1940  marriage  to 
Tom  Lewis  had  a  profound  effect  on 
her  life. 

Actually,  they  met  when  Tom  came 
West  to  produce  a  Screen  Guild  Theater 
series  for  Motion  Picture  Relief.  Dress 
rehearsal  for  the  show  on  which  Loretta 
was  to  appear  had  been  scheduled  for 
a  Sunday  at  9  a.m.  On  Saturday,  her 
agent  came  to  Tom  and  explained. 
"Miss  Young  can't  come  at  nine.  Will 
you  have  the  rehearsal  at  one,  please?" 

Multiple  stars  were  involved,  an 
orchestra  was  being  paid  from  10  a.m. 
Tom  explained  that  an  afternoon  re- 
hearsal was  out  of  the  question.  A  little 
later  came  the  message  .  .  .  Miss  Young 
was  sorry,  but  she  has  lo  go  to  mass  .  .  . 
she's  going  to  be  out  late  tonight,  and 
had  planned  to  make  twelve-o'clock 
mass  .  .  .  but  she  will  make  the  eleven- 
o'clock  and  be  at  rehearsal  by  noon. 

"You  tell  Miss  Young,"  said  Tom, 
"that  I'm  going  to  be  out  late,  too,  but  I 
can  make  eight-o'clock  mass — and  if  I 
can,  she  can." 

"Miss  Young  doesn't  believe  you," 
came  the  prompt  answer,  "but  if  you'll 
come  and  take  her  to  eight-o'clock  mass, 
she'd  gladly  accompany  you." 

To  Loretta's  surprise,  Tom  did  just 
that.  One  year  later — on  July  31st,  1940 
— they  were  married.  Since  Tom's  work 
was  in  New  York,  he  assumed  his  wife 
would  give  up  acting.  That  thought 
never  occurred  to  her. 

Finally,  he  talked  it  over  with  her 
mother. 

"At  least  for  a  while" 

"You  must  let  her  go  on,  at  least  for 
a  while,"  was  Mamma's  opinion.  "This 
first  year,  going  back  and  forth  to  New 
York  has  been  exciting  and  new  and 
she's  enjoyed  it.  But  if  you  expect  her 
to  settle  down  and  be  a  full-time  wife, 
you're  putting  her  in  competition  with 
women  who've  been  doing  that  all  their 
lives.  Don't  take  away  too  soon  the 
things  that  are  hers." 

Tom  transferred  his  work  to  Cali- 
fornia. Loretta  went  on  making  pictures, 
but  her  life  was  different.  She  made 
fewer  pictures.  Chris  and  Peter  were 
born.  Seemingly,  she  built  a  whole  new 
life  with  Tom.  Through  him,  the  girl 
whose  world  had  been  a  movie  set  had 
new  horizons  opened  to  her.  Tom  in- 
troduced her  to  a  full-scale  world  in 
which  an  actress  could  have  a   set  of 
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values  that  meshed  with  her  life  as  a 
woman. 

But  did  it  "take"? 

As  Tom  once  said,  "We're  both  far 
different  people  than  if  we'd  never  mar- 
ried. We've  forced  on  each  other  a  great 
awareness,  a  depth  of  feeling.  When  two 
people  with  different  personalities  and 
ideas  marry,  there's  no  running  along 
one  track.  There's  going  forward,  losing, 
compromising,  developing.  God  played 
us  a  neat  little  trick  in  our  marriage. 
It's  been  charming,  but  not  at  all  a 
Noel  Coward  comedy." 

Less  than  a  year  later,  he  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he's  vice-president  of 
an  advertising  company.  Neither  Tom 
Lewis  nor  his  wife  has  ever  discussed 


their  separation.  There  has  never  been 
the  slightest  rumor  of  divorce.  Friends 
of  both  feel  that  there  never  will  be. 

Says  Loretta's  sister,  Sally  Blane, 
"In  many  ways,  Gretch  is  still  the  skin- 
ny little  girl  who  used  to  crawl  into 
my  bed  at  night  in  the  convent,  whisper- 
ing, 'Let  me  sleep  with  you,  Bet,  I'm 
lonely!'  .  .  .  the  loyal  child  who'd  go 
and  stand  with  me,  face  to  the  wall, 
when  I  was  punished.  She's  become 
strong,  yes,  and  determined.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  most  women  slow  down,  she 
went  into  television  with  all  the  accelera- 
tion it  demands. 

"When  she's  in  a  hurry,  she's  not 
always  gentle,  she  won't  explain.  But 
there's    nothing    untouchable    or    aloof 


about  her.  If  she's  in  a  room  full  of 
actresses,  she'll  out-actress  all  of  them. 
If  she's  with  a  family  or  friends  or  just 
people,  the  transition  is  immediate. 
She's  no  actress,  but  a  woman — eager, 
sympathetic,  warm  and  very  sensitive." 

A  lonely  woman,  a  woman  who  has 
done  most  of  her  living  before  the 
cameras  and  brought  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  the  characters  she  played. 

Isn't  there  some  way  she  can  bring 
all  that  love  into  her  own  life?  Or  is  it 
too  late  now?  Must  Loretta  Young  pay 
the  price  of  her  stardom  forever? 

— Doris  James 

"New  Loretta  Young  Show,"  CBS-TV, 
Mon.,  10  p.m.  est — through  March  18th. 


DAVID    NELSON 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

cautioned,  "don't  be  too  sure.  I  have 
a  feeling  it's  going  to  be  a  boy,  and 
I'd  hate  for  you  to  be  disappointed." 
For  no  reason  they  can  explain — except 
maybe  to  please  Harriet — David  and 
June  mostly  picked  out  girls'  names. 

But  August  20th,  1962,  Daniel  Blair 
Nelson  weighed  in  at  seven  pounds, 
five  ounces.  ("Don't  forget  to  say  he 
was  19^4  inches  long!"  David  also  told 
us.) 

While  waiting  for  this  day,  David 
and  June  had  also  read  a  book  on  se- 
lecting names.  It  suggested  that  parents 
consider  a  child's  future  before  sad- 
dling him  with  a  misnomer  that  was 
either  too  cute — or  so  original,  it  might 
provoke  ridicule  in  future  years.  They 
briefly  considered  the  name  of  Jody. 
But  they  liked  Daniel  better.  And,  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  already  belonged  in 
the  family  .  .  . 

"/  was  called  Daniel  for  two  weeks," 
the  proud  new  father  confesses,  "and 
then  my  parents  decided  to  switch  to 
David.  Somehow,  our  son  just  looked 
like  he  should  be  called — Daniel." 

Looking  back  nine  months,  the  young 
Nelsons  remembered  how  their  married 
friends  had  kept  telling  them  not  to 
worry.  Various  and  assorted  mothers 
assured  June  her  pregnancy  would  be 
over  before  she  realized  it.  It  was  a 
simple,  natural  function  and  she'd  go 
through  it  like  a  breeze.  David,  now 
that  it  was  all  over,  told  us  in  detail 
of  June's  "simple,  natural"  experience! 

"My  wife  was  sick,  just  awfully  sick, 
the  entire  nine  months.  It  wasn't  an 
easy  pregnancy,  at  all,  and  the  circum- 
stances only  added  to  our  dilemma.  I 
like  to  think  of  it  as  being  teamwork, 
all  the  way.  But  June  really  did  get  the 
full  treatment,  without  reservation.  Al- 
though I  try,  it's  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  express  my  deep  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  the  way  she  accepted 
everything. 

"The  way  it  worked   out,  the   baby 

was  due  about  the  time  I  had  to  report 

for   my   two    weeks'    active    duty    with 

the  National  Guard.  All  I  hoped  and 

„       prayed  for  was  to  be  with  June  when 

her  time  came.  Dr.  Mietus  informed  us 

that  a  first  baby  could  be  either  two 
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weeks  early — or  two  weeks  late.  So 
there  was  that  possibility  hanging  over 
our  heads. 

"The  baby  was  due  on  the  16th  of 
August,  and  when  that  long  day  passed 
uneventfully,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
try  and  induce  labor.  I  am  so  grateful 
I  was  still  home  and  could  go  to  the 
hospital  with  June.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened. June  wasn't  in  strong  labor  and 
I'm  sure  it  worried  her,  knowing  I  had 
to  go  away.  We  returned  home  and,  the 
next  day,  I  left  for  summer  camp." 

June  remained  home  from  Thursday 
until  the  following  Sunday,  when  Ozzie 
and  Harriet  took  her  to  the  hospital 
again.  In  the  meantime,  David — along 
with  five  other  expectant  fathers  in  the 
147th  Communications  Squadron  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base — believed 
he  had  cleared  official  decks  for  a  fast 
getaway.  He  also  had  reservations  on 
three  airlines  on  three  different  days. 

Again  in  the  meantime,  the  doctor 
had  given  June  medication  and  it  was 
beginning  to  take  effect.  Ozzie  knew 
he  was  supposed  to  call  Red  Cross  for 
a  quick  clearance  for  David.  But,  hav- 
ing gone  through  this  experience  twice 
himself,  he  promptly  put  in  a  call 
direct  to  David  at  the  base ! 

Not  according  to  the  book  .  .  . 

"All  I  could  hear,"  David  smiles 
ruefully,  "was  my  father  telling  me  June 
was  in  labor  and  having  a  rough  time. 
The  rest  is  rather  hazy,  but  I  do  re- 
member confirming  my  flight  after  con- 
tacting the  sergeant  on  duty  and  telling 
him  what  the  situation  was.  He  said  he 
had  no  authority  to  grant  my  pass 
unless  the  order  came  through  Red 
Cross!  When  I  begged  to  speak  to  the 
major,  he  was  out  to  lunch.  Someone 
gave  me  a  ride  back  to  the  barracks  and 
I  fell  into  my  civilian  clothes.  Then  I 
raced  back  to  headquarters  and — thank 
God — the  major  of  my  unit  had  re- 
turned. By  this  time,  I  had  contacted 
Red  Cross  myself,  but  their  confirma- 
tion hadn't  come  back.  But  then  it  was 
ten  minutes  to  twelve — the  time  the 
next  plane  South  was  due  to  take  off. 
Again  the  Lord  was  on  my  side.  That 
major  was  well-versed  on  my  particu- 
lar problem,  and  he  gave  me  a  tenta- 
tive two-day  pass  and  permission  to 
catch  that  flight.  I'll  never  know  how, 
but  I  made  it  on  time!" 


Fortunately  for  his  sanity,  David 
met  an  old  friend  on  the  plane — 
U.C.L.A.  coach  Sam  Boghosian.  As 
luck  or  fate  would  have  it,  Sam's  wife 
and  a  doctor  friend  were  waiting  to 
pick  him  up  at  the  Los  Angeles  Air- 
port. The  doctor  knew  the  shortest 
route  to  the  hospital  and  rushed  David 
there.  "Tell  your  son  I'll  reserve  a  place 
for  him  on  the  team,"  coach  Boghosian 
called  out,  as  they  deposited  a  frantic 
David. 

By  the  time  he  reached  her  side,  June 
had  been  in  excruciating  labor  for  four 
hours.  David  felt  even  more  helpless 
and  frustrated  when  they  told  him  it 
might  be  another  fourteen  hours. 

"You  see,"  David  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain, "June's  case  was  unusual  be- 
cause they  couldn't  give  her  anything 
to  ease  the  pain.  Then  I  got  miffed 
because  she  wouldn't  scream  out  in- 
stead of  suffering  in  silence.  It  was  a 
dry  birth,  and  it  might  have  relieved 
her  just  to  yell  the  way  other  women 
did.  At  one  point,  she  practically  broke 
my  heart  when  she  sighed,  almost  apo- 
logetically, 'My  poor  baby  is  trying  so 
hard  to  be  born.  He's  doing  his  job 
and  I'm  not  doing  mine.' 

"No  other  woman  could  have  done 
more.  Why,  most  of  the  expectant  moth- 
ers there  pressed  the  buzzer  many  times 
to  say  their  baby  was  on  the  way.  My 
June  did  it  exactly  once — at  the  real 
time!  I  was  so  beside  myself — to  keep 
me  in  one  piece,  Dr.  Mietus  gave  me 
little  jobs.  Like  timing  the  labor  pains." 

Ozzie,  Harriet  and  Rick  hung  around 
the  hospital  until  they  were  told  there 
were  still  many  hours  of  waiting  ahead. 
So  they  went  home,  and  David  finally 
fell  off  to  sleep  in  the  doctor's  quarters 
— now  knowing  the  doctor  might  have 
to  take  the  baby  via  Cesarean  section. 
The  next  thing  he  knew,  Rick  was 
shaking  him. 

"Better  get  on  your  feet,  Dave,"  pros- 
pective Uncle  Rick  gulped.  "The  doc- 
tor says  it  will  be  in  about  a  half-hour. 
Here's  some  coffee  Mom  made  for  you. 
Why  don't  you  drink  a  quart!" 

David  says  he  just  somehow  knew 
his  baby  was  being  born  at  that  very 
moment.  He  sprinted  toward  the  de- 
livery room  and,  as  he  got  there,  a 
doctor  wheeled  a  baby  out  in  a  little 
cart.  David's  legs  dissolved.  He  stood 
there  stunned. 

"I  actually  didn't  realize  this  was  my 


son,"  he  says,  "until  I  recognized  the 
doctor.  Then  I  heard  him  saying  it  was 
a  boy  .  .  .  that  he  was  fine  .  .  .  that  June 
was  fine.  Then  I  saw  my  son — my  very 
own  son.  You  know,  I'd  often  wondered 
what  my  reaction  was  going  to  be,  and 
I  had  visualized  myself  saying  and 
doing  the  most  fantastically  dramatic 
things.  So  this  was  it — and  you  know 
what?  Nothing  happened  at  all.  I  was 
numb! 

"The  doctor  allowed  me  to  wheel  my 
son  to  the  room  where  new  babies  get 
washed  and  polished.  On  the  way,  I 
stopped  by  another  room  where  my 
family  waited  and  they  just  stood  there 
watching  Daniel  screaming  and  kick- 
ing. I  don't  recall  if  Mom  and  Rick 
said  a  thing.  But  I  do  remember  my 
dad  asking  if  I  was  sure  it  was  a  boy. 
I  was  sure!" 

Because  June  had  been  in  labor 
around  the  clock,  David  had  used  up 
most  of  the  two  days  due  him.  Realiz- 
ing this,  he  called  the  base  to  ask 
what  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  back. 

"If  you  hurry,  maybe  you  can  make 
it,"  came  the  wry  answer.  "You're  due 
back  in — thirty  minutes!" 

When  he  came  out  of  shock,  David 
called  back.  An  Air  Force  ruling  for 
new  fathers  gave  him  permission  to 
take  an  extra  day.  David  barely  left 
June's  side  until  his  leave  was  up.  Then 
he  was  gone  for  a  full  two  weeks.  "A 
full  two  years,"  is  the  way  he  describes 
the  interlude.  (While  David  was  re- 
turning in  a  convoy,  he  found  a  stray 
kitten  outside  of  Bakersfield  and 
brought  it  home  for  June.  They  named 


him  "Gus" — but  Gus  soon  turned  out 
to  be  "Gussie"!) 

June  had  been  staying  with  Ozzie 
and  Harriet  and  they,  according  to 
David,  "were  two  feet  off  the  ground!" 
As  a  surprise  for  David,  his  mother 
had  found  a  house  for  her  children. 
They  adored  it  on  sight,  but  when  they 
heard  the  price,  it  lost  some  of  its 
appeal.  David  sounds  positively  amazed 
when  he  tells  about  it:  "Do  you  know, 
I  offered  the  owner  $10,000  less  than 
he  was  asking?  And  he  accepted!" 

Three's  a  new  family 

Came  the  great  day  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Nelson  took  Daniel  Blair 
Nelson  home.  How  they  loved  the  very 
sound  of  that  word!  The  doctor  wanted 
June  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  few  weeks 
to  regain  her  strength,  and  so  they 
hired  a  nurse.  Then  the  first  night  when 
they  finally  had  the  baby  all  to  them- 
selves, there  was  a  family  conference. 
Result:  It  was  agreed  they'd  work  as 
a  team  and  share  every  feeding  every 
three  hours.  David  made  the  first  one, 
but,  after  that,  June  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  awaken  him. 

Aside  from  changing  diapers,  giving 
bottles  and  putting  drops  in  Daniel's 
eyes,  their  kick  was  watching  brother 
Rick  in  his  role  of  new  uncle.  David 
describes  it  with  great  amusement: 
"Rick  must  have  bought  out  two  stores 
of  clothes  for  Danny — and  all  the 
wrong  size!  When  he  drops  by — and 
that's  frequently — he  sits  by  the  hour 
and    watches    my    son    with    complete 


fascination.  I  think  it  must  have  given 
him  ideas! 

"Rick  says  he  can't  get  used  to  being 
an  uncle,  but  he  has  nothing  on  us. 
June  and  I  still  sit  and  look  at  each 
other  in  complete  disbelief.  Becoming 
parents  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  mak- 
ing a  marriage  complete.  We  know 
we've  matured  by  this  experience." 

On  the  television's  "Adventures  of 
Ozzie  and  Harriet,"  June  and  David 
will  continue  to  play  their  husband- 
and-wife  roles,  but  there  is  no  plan  to 
include  Danny-boy  in  the  series. 

"We  think  we  should  wait  until  our 
son  is  old  enough  to  decide  for  him- 
self," David  sums  it  up.  "In  the  mean- 
time, I  hope  my  role  allows  me  to  have 
more  maturity  as  we  go  along."  Asked 
what  kind  of  a  father  he  thinks  he's 
going  to  become,  David  is  quick  to 
convey  the  considerable  thought  he's 
given  to  his  newest  joy  and  happiest 
responsibility. 

"I  can't  say  yet  what  kind  of  a 
father  I'll  be.  However  I  do  believe 
there's  a  tendency  to  over-analyze 
things  nowadays.  Until  some  special 
problem  comes  along,  I  think  it's  best 
to  just  go  on  giving  Danny  all  the  love 
in  the  world — and  keep  his  tummy 
full!" 

Books  on  the  subject  are  all  very 
fine,  Dr.  Spock.  But  David  and  June 
think  that  no  one  knows  a  baby  quite 
as  well  as  his  very  own  parents! 

— Jerry   Asher 

"The  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet" 
is  on  ABC-TV,  Thurs.,  at  7:30  p.m.  est. 


Just  insert  one  tiny  tablet  in  vagina.  ..works  instantly  without  water! 

STOP  VAGINAL  ODORS  ALL  DAY  LONG! 
NEW  WAY  WITHOUT  DOUCHING! 

Fight  vaginal  itch,  discharge,  and  other  female  problems! 
New  vaginal  tablet  kills  germs  fast,  with  results  that  last! 


Now  smart  women  control  all  these 
vaginal  problems  without  old-fashioned 
douching:  Vaginal  itch.  Vaginitis.  Dis- 
charges. Common  Infections.  Irrita- 
tions. Burning.  Chafing.  Vaginal  Odors. 
Yes,  one  tiny  Vaginette  tablet  (about 
the  size  of  a  dime)  placed  in  the  vagina 
—  without  using  apparatus,  water,  mix- 
ing or  measuring  —  melts  into  a  gentle 
FOAM  which  carries  soothing,  cleans- 
ing, medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold 
of  vaginal  tissue. 

The  foam  vanishes  in  minutes,  leaving 
behind  the  safe,  gentle  VAGINETTE  ingre- 
dients to  give  you  24  hour  continuous 
protection  against  vaginal  itch,  odors, 


VAGINETTE  USERS  ARE  DELIGHTED! 

Praised  by  nurses,  business  women,  busy 
■mothers,  beauticians  and  airline  stew- 
ardesses! 

"Rush  me  more  Vaginettes  . .  .  they  are 
wonderful .  .  .  save  so  much  time  for  a 
working  woman!"  L.S.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

"My  itching  has  disappeared  and  no  odor 
whatsoever."  A.M.,  Vina,  California 
"Rush  new  supply  of  Vaginettes  . . .  / 
feel  fresh,  sweet  and  confident  all  day 
long."  E.G.J.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


discharges  and  germs!  Works  all  day 
long,  all  night  long  or  your  money 
refunded  in  full! 

IN  JUST  5  SECONDS  NEWLY  DISCOVERED 
FOAMING  ACTION  REACHES  ALL 
INTERNAL  VAGINAL  TISSUES! 
Vaginettes'  exclusive  formula,  con- 
taining QUINOL,  was  hospital  tested 
for  5  years . . .  works  on  new  medical 
discovery  (U.  S.  Government  Patent 
Pending).  Vaginettes  FOAM  carries 
medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold  and 
crevice  of  vagina.  This  new  method  can 
never  cause  leakage,  never  has  offen- 
sive hospital  aroma,  yet  keeps  you  pro- 
tected where  it  counts  the  most.  Works 
far  more  effectively  than  old-fashioned 
douching  methods,  creams,  jellies,  oint- 
ments, suppositories  or  liquids! 

INSTANT  VAGINAL  HYGIENE 
FOR  BUSY  WOMEN! 
Vaginettes  are  individually  sealed  in 
golden  foil,  come  in  attractive,  plastic 
case  (no  printing  of  any  kind!).  Pack- 
age fits  tiniest  purse  to  travel  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  Takes  just  5  seconds 
to  use  anytime,  anyplace.  Greaseless, 
stainless,  too! 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 
Save  $1 .00!  Money  Back  Guaranteel 

Blessed  relief  and  personal  confidence 
through  doctor-approved  VAGINETTES? 
Simply  mail  $2  (Cash,  check  or  money 
order)  to  get  18  VAGINETTE  tablets  (reg- 
ularly $3.00)  in  PLAIN  wrapper,  by 
return  mail,  postage  paid.  They  solve 
your  feminine  hygiene  problems  or 
your  money  refunded  in  full!  FREE 
MEDICAL  FACTS! 
VAGINETTE,  25  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

APPROVED  BY  DOCTORS 

SO  SAFE,  SO  GENTLE 

NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED! 


Dorothy  Dawson 
VAGINETTE,  Suite  116 
25  Central  Park  West 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $2.  Rush  me  introductory  18 
tablet  supply  of  Vaginettes.  Money  back 
if  I'm  not  delighted.  MAIL  IN  PLAIN 
WRAPPER,  POST-PAID  with  FREE 
MEDICAL   FACTS! 

□  Enclose  $3.75  for  36  tablet  supply 
in  SPECIAL  FREE  TRAVEL  KIT! 

Name ._ 

Address _ 

City Zone State _ 
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RICHARD  CHAMBERLAIN 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

crowded     honeymoon     such     as     this! 

The  time — Sunday  afternoon;  the 
place — a  public  beach  at  Santa  Monica; 
the  characters — Dick  Chamberlain,  a 
six-foot-one,  175-pound,  athletic-looking 
fellow  in  bathing  trunks,  and  Clara 
Ray,  a  petite  girl  in  a  figure-flattering 
swim  suit  (or  maybe  it's  the  other  way 
around — her  figure  does  things  for  the 
suit)  ;  the  action — Dick's  been  signing 
autographs  since  one  o'clock,  and  al- 
though it's  now  three-thirty,  the  smile 
on  his  face  is  still  as  bright  as  the  sun 
that's  broiling  him.  Clara's  smiling,  too, 
as  she  watches  and  waits — her  smile  a 
reflection  of  his  smile,  her  love  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  love.  A  crowded  honeymoon 
— sure,  but  soon,  she  knows,  Dick  will 
break  away  from  the  autograph-seekers 
and  the  two  of  them  will  slip  away  to 
what  she  calls  "our  wonderful  hideout 
'way  out  beyond  Malibu — a  rocky  bit  of 
shoreline,  very  picturesque,  with  a  cave 
and  a  spot  where  we  can  make  a  fire." 
A  place,  in  short,  where  the  crowds 
never  go  and  "we  can  be  alone." 

In  the  meantime,  she  waits  patiently 
and  watches  the  changing  expressions 
play  across  Dick's  face.  He  is  incapable 
of  hiding  what  he  feels,  and  his  face 
mirrors  his  mind  and  his  heart — a  fact 
that  caused  a  writer  to  observe  in  Look 
magazine:  "In  public,  he  is  probably 
the  only  star  who  signs  autographs 
while  looking  surprised,  bewildered  and 
pleased,  all  at  the  same  time." 

The  time — a  late  summer  night;  the 
place — the  lobby  of  a  theater  in  Visa- 
lia,  a  town  in  northern  California  (the 
marquee  reads  "The  Desert  Song") ;  the 
characters — Dick,  grinning  broadly,  is 
signing  autographs;  he  is  presently 
joined  by  Clara  (she  has  just  come 
from  her  dressing  room,  where  she  re- 
moved her  stage  makeup  and  freshened 
her  face  after  performing  the  lead  role 
in  the  musical)  ;  the  action — -he  waves 
to  her  and  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  mock 
helplessness,  while  the  mob  crowds 
around  him  and  voices  calk  "Me,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  me — please,"  as  if  to  say 
to  her,  "What  can  I  do?"  (she  laughs 
because  she  knows  he's  doing  just  what 
he  wants  to  do),  and  she,  at  the  urging 
of  the  teenagers — and  middleagers  and 
oldagers — who  poke  programs  at  her, 
takes  a  pen  from  her  purse  and  starts 
signing,  "Mrs.  Kildare." 

For  Clara,  hearing  the  autograph- 
seekers  call  Dick  "Mr.  Chamberlain"  is 
almost  as  strange  as  her  signing — and 
their  accepting  without  question — her 
name  as  "Mrs.  Kildare."  Dick's  own 
explanation  of  why  people  treat  him 
kind  of  formally  makes  sense.  "I  think 
the  character  of  Kildare  keeps  them 
sort  of  subdued,"  he  says.  "I  mean, 
I'm  not  a  rock  V  roll  singer  or  a  pri- 
vate eye  or  anything  like  that." 

That's  another  way  of  saying  the  fans 
respect  Dick.  Or,  as  E.  Jack  Neuman, 
head  writer  for  the  "Kildare"  show, 
puts  it :  "Chamberlain  is  merely  a  clean- 
cut,  decent,  polite,  attentive,  intelligent, 
college-educated  young  man  who  doesn't 
belong  to  the  jet  set  with  the  nutty  hair- 


cuts and  who  doesn't  go  for  booze  or 
kookie  dames." 

It  all  adds  up — these  three  scenes 
we  have  just  witnessed — (and  hundreds 
more  just  like  them,  all  involving  Dick 
Chamberlain  and  Clara  Ray) — to  a 
very  crowded  honeymoon.  Not  a  honey- 
moon for  Dick  and  Clara  (although  they 
act  like  honeymooners,  they're  not  mar- 
ried yet;  that  could  happen  as  soon  as 
tomorrow,  so  in  love  are  these  two 
kids),  but  a  honeymoon  between  Dick 
and  his  fans,  Dick  and  the  press,  Dick 
and  his  fellow  performers,  Dick  and 
the  great  American  public.  Everybody 
(well,    almost    everybody)    loves    him. 

A  bashful  bridegroom 

This  love  affair  between  Dick  and  the 
American  public  began  when  TV  view- 
ers first  saw  him  on  their  home  screens 
and  chorused  (man,  woman  and  child), 
"Oh,  doctor!"  (There  was  one  critic 
who  sniped  that  Dick  resembled  "an 
oversized  white  rabbit  with  a  stethe- 
scope  instead  of  a  watch,"  but  obviously 
he  was  a  guy  who  hated  doctors  .  .  . 
or  television  ...  or  love.  .  .  .) 

The  marriage  of  Dick  Chamberlain  to 
the  American  public  officially  took  place 
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the  night  of  the  Hollywood  premiere  of 
"West  Side  Story."  All  the  other  stars 
and  celebrities  were  applauded  by  the 
waiting  crowds,  but  when  Dick  arrived, 
sexy  Rosanna  Shiaffino  on  his  arm  (wait 
a  minute  before  you  jump  to  conclu- 
sions: Clara  Ray  was  performing  at  a 
Chicago  night  club  that  night,  so  Dick 
accepted  a  studio-arranged  date),  the 
hooting  and  hollering  could  be  heard  all 
the  way  to  Illinois. 

But  Dick,  like  many  another  bashful, 
bewildered  bridegroom  before  him,  just 
couldn't  believe  it  was  all  for  real.  Not 
even  when  the  veteran  waitresses  at  the 
MGM  commissary  gave  him  the  "Ga- 
ble treatment"  the  day  after  the  pre- 
miere; not  even  when  the  fan  mail 
came  pouring  in,  12,000  letters  and 
cards  each  month,  making  him  the  all- 
time  champion  mail-puller  at  the  studio, 
more  popular  than  Clark  Gable,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Van  Johnson  or  Peter  Law- 
ford  in  their  prime. 

Then  one  night  it  happened.  The 
moment  that  every  new  husband  reaches 
when  he  knows  he's  married  because 
he  feels  married.  The  occasion — a  party 
attended  by  movie  and  TV  young  stars 
— and,  in  Dick's  own  words,  "They 
laughed  at  my  jokes.  They  were  the 
same  jokes,  and  no  one  had  ever 
laughed  at  them  before." 

Much  more  sincere  and  infinitely 
more  gratifying  to  Dick  Chamberlain 
were  the  accolades  he  was  given  by  the 
usually  hard-boiled  TV  critics.   The  re- 


viewer for  the  Hollywood  Reporter 
raved:  "Once  in  a  blue  moon  a  face 
hits  the  screen,  causing  careful  critics 
to  prognosticate  that  a  star  is  born. 
Such  a  face  is  Richard  Chamberlain's." 
.  .  .  The  TV  expert  for  Variety  trum- 
peted, "Chamberlain  proved  himself  a 
sensitive,  unmannered  actor  capable  of 
building  an  audience  on  his  own."  ... 
Louella  Parsons  proclaimed,  "Not  only 
the  teenagers,  but  the  adults  find  in 
young  Dr.  Kildare  a  symbol  of  the  ail- 
American  boy  who  has  well-nigh  be- 
come lost  in  all  the  maelstrom  of  juve- 
nile delinquency."  .  .  .  The  Hollywood 
Women's  Press  Club  nominated  him  for 
a  Golden  Apple  Award,  presented  an- 
nually to  the  actor  the  group  considers 
most  cooperative  with  the  press.  (Sig- 
nificantly enough,  television's  other 
prominent  young  doctor,  Vince  Ed- 
wards, was  nominated  for  the  club's 
Sour  Apple  Award,  a  citation  for  the 
least  cooperative  actor.) 

But  even  more  satisfying  to  Dick  than 
praise  from  the  press  and  adulation 
from  the  fans  were  the  verbal  bouquets 
of  love  and  affection  he  received  from 
members  of  his  own   profession. 

Actress  Anne  Francis,  after  appear- 
ing with  him  in  a  "Kildare"  episode, 
said,  "He  has  dignity  and  a  sense  of 
integrity,  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a 
person." 

Raymond  Massey,  who  as  Dr.  Gil- 
lespie knows  Kildare-Chamberlain  as 
well  as  anybody,  declared,  "He  is  stage- 
struck,  not  Chamberlain-struck.  .  .  . 
He  is  one  of  the  few  actors  who  has  a 
built-in  gentlemanliness  and  goodness." 

Suzanne  Pleshette,  who  was  up  for 
consideration  for  an  Emmy  for  her 
performance  on  a  "Dr.  Kildare"  seg- 
ment, insisted,  "He  listens  instead  of 
just  worrying  about  which  is  his  good 
side." 

Barbara  Stanwyck,  at  a  luncheon, 
told  Dick  to  his  face,  "You  think,  you 
listen,  then  you  react.  And  you  don't 
mumble  like  those  blank-blank  method 
boys." 

Gloria  Swanson  swooned,  "He  is  the 
most  charming,  unaffected  young  man 
I've  met." 

A  unanimous  outpouring  of  affection, 
love  and  praise.  Well,  almost  unan- 
imous. There  are  always  a  few  who 
claim  that  Dick's  too  good  to  be  true — 
too  cooperative,  too  nice,  too  consid- 
erate, and  they  intimate  that  he  turns 
on  and  off  the  charm  at  will,  just  as 
someone  else  turns  on  and  off  the  water 
in  the  sink. 

What  this  unconvinced  minority 
doesn't  realize  is  that  Dick  was  what 
he  is  and  like  he  is  today  even  back 
in  high  school.  The  Watchtower,  the 
official  yearbook  of  Dick's  graduating 
class  at  Beverly  Hills  High  School, 
records  that  his  classmates  voted  Rich- 
ard Chamberlain  "most  reserved"  and 
"most  courteous." 

Unlike  many  actors,  there  are  no 
skeletons  hidden  in  Dick's  childhood 
closets,  no  psychological  trauma  or  ado- 
lescent wounds  which  he  now  covers 
with  a  smiling  mask.  No,  his  smile  is 
natural  and  genuine.  "My  early  child- 
hood was  so  placid  and  uneventful  that 
I  can  scarcely  remember  it,"  he  says 
almost  apologetically.    "I  never  hated 


my  parents,  I  played  with  other  nice 
kids  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  wor- 
shipped my  older  brother,  Bill." 

When  he  finally  left  home,  he  did  so 
not  out  of  a  rebellion  against  parental 
authority,  but  because  he  figured  it  was 
time  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet.  "I 
could  have  stayed  at  home  with  my 
parents,  but  I  didn't  want  to,"  he  ex- 
plains. "So  I  moved  out  and  got  my 
own  little  apartment  in  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica area.  It  was  a  depressing  place  but 
it  was  all  I  could  afford. 

"I  could  have  had  a  nicer  place.  My 
folks  would  have  helped  me  out.  But  I 
figured  if  I  wasn't  making  money  my- 
self, I  had  no  right  to  expect  to  live 
like  a  king.  And  after  all,  what  do  you 
really  need,  to  live,  when  you're  a  bach- 
elor? Just  four  walls  and  a  roof,  a 
bed  and  some  place  to  cook." 

Okay,  okay.  So  Dick's  trustworthy, 
loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind, 
obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean 
and  reverent.  But  what  about  fortune, 
fame  and  acclaim?  Will  success  spoil 
Dick  Chamberlain? 

How   long  will    it   last? 

Dick's  been  warned  about  the  perils 
of  success — by  veteran  observers  of  the 
Hollywood  scene.  Directly  by  columnist 
Hedda  Hopper  who,  after  assuring  him 
that  "you're  going  to  be  a  big  star  in 
this  town,"  warned,  "if  you  ever  let 
your  head  swell,  I'll  be  the  first  to  chop 
it  down  to  size."  Indirectly  by  actor 
Richard  Boone,  who  said  about  him, 
"He's  going  to  be  a  really  fine  actor,  a 
star.  I  only  hope  he'll  avert  that  chronic 
and  persistent  malady  of  young  actors 
— inflammation  of  the  head." 

Dick  responds  to  these  warnings  with 
words.  "People  assume  that  my  real 
nature  must  be  nasty  as  hell,  and  that 
if  I  do  make  good  as  an  actor,  it's  bound 
to  come  out  blazing.  I  think,  I  hope, 
I'm  not  built  that  way.  It  wouldn't  be 
worth  much,  all  of  this,  if  it  were." 

And,  more  importantly,  with  actions. 
True,  he  did  bust  loose  when  it  became 
evident  even  to  him  that  "Kildare" 
would  be  around  for  a  long  time — and 
put  himself  temporarily  in  hock  by 
buying  a  little  gray  Fiat-1200  sports 
car,  a  brand  new  wardrobe,  and  a  tape 
recorder.  But  what  did  he  do  with  'em? 

He  didn't  go  tooling  off  to  Vegas  in 
his  Fiat  to  try  his  hand  at  the  roulette 
wheels.  (Actually,  he  was  in  Vegas 
just  once  in  his  life,  lost  three  dollars 
in  a  slot  machine,  and  resolved  then 
and  there  never  to  gamble  again.)  No, 
he  picked  up  Clara,  drove  with  her  to 
their  favorite  Sunset  Strip  hamburger 
joint,  and  ordered  his  usual  hamburger- 
with-onions  (it  must  be  love!)  plus  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich. 

He  didn't  get  all  spiffed  up  in  one  of 
his  new  Ivy  League  suits  (to  this  day 
most  of  them  hang,  still  unworn,  in  his 
closet) ;  instead  he  kept  on  his  usual 
levis  and  sneakers  ("they're  comfort- 
able"). After  all,  a  guy  can't  get 
dressed  to  the  teeth  when  he  does  stuff 
like  jog  through  the  Hollywood  Hills 
a  few  nights  each  week,  march  in  Santa 
Claus  Christmas  parades,  make  furni- 
ture, paint  pictures  and  relax  with  the 
gang.  Again,  in  his  own  words: 
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"I  take  my  car  to  be  serviced.  I  pick 
up  the  laundry.  I  go  to  the  market  and 
the  bank.  One  of  these  days  I've  got  to 
find  time  to  go  to  the  dentist,"  Dick 
says,  as  befits  a  fellow  who  saves  food 
stamps  and  lives  in  a  $100-a-month 
house. 

He  didn't  take  his  new  tape  recorder 
to  a  Hollywood  night  club  to  record 
sophisticated  songs  and  snappy  chatter. 
He  stayed  home  instead  and  had  fun 
taping  folk  songs  he  sang  himself. 
("I'm  still  a  square,  musically,"  he  con- 
fesses. "I  like  folk  songs.")  Home  for 
Dick  is  an  unpretentious,  out-of-the- 
way  place.  He  does  have  a  pool,  but,  as 
Look  commented,  "it  is  a  small  gall- 
stone-shaped swimming  pool."  About 
his  hideaway  he  says,  "I  live  in  a  tiny 
house,  but  in  a  huge  room  with  a  little 
kitchen  and  a  sun  deck  overlooking  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  The  place  is  hidden 
high  in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  I  like  it 
that  way." 


JACKIE    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Roosevelt  had  traveled  so  widely  and  so 
often  that  a  Washington  newspaper  had 
once  splashed  a  headline  across  its  front 
page:  Eleanor  Sleeps  At  White  House 
Tonight!  As  a  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt had  been  not  only  controversial  but 
often  the  butt  of  cruel  jokes  and  once  an 
election  issue;  Jackie  Kennedy  has  been 
almost  universally  admired. 

And  yet  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and 
Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt — the  fresh 
young  beauty  and  the  worn  old  lady 
now  being  laid  to  final  rest — had  much 
in  common.  Their  lives,  on  the  surface 
so  different,  had  known  similar  sorrows. 
As  children  both  had  lost  their  fathers 
- — death  had  claimed  Eleanor's,  divorce 
Jackie's.  Both  had  seen  their  husbands 
struck  down  in  their  prime — Eleanor's 
by  the  polio  which  crippled  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  Jack- 
ie's by  the  back  injury  which  tortures 
Jack  Kennedy  to  this  day.  Both  had 
known  the  ultimate  agony  of  mother- 
hood— Eleanor  lost  her  third  child  be- 
fore his  first  birthday;  Jacqueline  lost 
her  first  baby  by  miscarriage  in  1956. 

Each  woman  had  battled  to  make  her- 
self a  fit  wife  for  a  man  who  had  an 
appointment  with  destiny;  both  women 
had  fought  against  a  basic  shyness  and 
reticence;  both  women  had  overcome 
the  handicap  of  a  high,  small  voice  un- 
fit for  public  speaking.  Both  women 
knew  what  it  meant  to  be  married  to 
the  President  of  the  greatest  nation  of 
the  world.  Both  had  known  the  loneli- 
ness of  having  to  share  her  man,  her 
marriage,  her  children's  father  with  a 
world  that  had  first  claim  on  his  time 
and  energy. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  was  a  mere  baby 
when  Eleanor  Roosevelt  first  became 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  a  teenager 
when,  after  Franklin  Roosevelt's  death, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  became  a  great  per- 
sonage in  her  own  right.  Yet  now, 
beneath  the  evergreens  in  the  rose 
garden  in  Hyde  Park,  Jackie  was  not 


How  long  will  the  American  public's 
honeymoon  with  Dick  Chamberlain 
last?  Forever — if  it  depends  on  the 
genuineness  and  consistency  of  Dick's 
words  and  actions. 

Once  in  a  while,  Dick  recalls  the  be- 
ginning, when  he  first  started  on  the 
"Kildare"  show :  "For  the  first  week,  the 
policeman  on  this  gate  didn't  believe  I 
was  an  actor,  and  I  had  to  keep  getting 
people  to  come  down  and  identify  me 
because  I  was  too  shy  to  ask  for  a 
pass." 

And  today?  Let's  hear  what  that 
same  policeman,  George  Joelson,  vet- 
eran MGM  gateman,  has  to  say:  "I've 
seen  them  come  and  go,  and  Dick  is 
one  of  the  nicest.  I  just  hope  he  doesn't 
change.  And  somehow,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  he  never  will."       — Jim  Hoffman 

"Dr.  Kildare"  is  seen  over  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  from  8:30  to  9:30  p.m.  est. 
Dick  also  records  on  the  MGM  label. 


saying  goodbye  to  a  stranger,  but  to  a 
woman  she  understood  as  well  as  she 
did  her  own  heart. 

Last  will  and  testament 

A  few  days  later,  the  terms  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  will  were  made  public.  It 
was  the  testament  of  a  simple  woman 
who  remembered  affectionately  a  kind 
doctor,  a  loyal  servant,  a  favorite  god- 
child, who  left  carefully  chosen  heir- 
looms to  each  member  of  her  beloved 
family.  There  was  no  great  list  of  chari- 
ties— she  had  given  her  life  to  them; 
she  had  not  waited  until  death  to  give 
her  heart,  her  life's  energy,  her  love. 
All  mankind  was  her  beneficiary. 

And  in  a  special-  way,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy — too  fortunate  to  have  needed 
her  help,  too  young  to  have  known,  per- 
sonally, her  inspiration — was  her  bene- 
ficiary, too.  In  part,  Eleanor  Roosevelt's 
unwritten  bequest  to  Jackie  was  a  leg- 
acy of  trails  blazed,  precedents  shat- 
tered, examples  set. 

It  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  example 
that  prepared  the  nation  to  welcome 
Jacqueline  Kennedy's  rambunctious, 
formality-disrupting  children  to  the 
White  House — for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had 
turned  the  stuffy  mansion  into  a  family 
home  for  her  own  children  and  grand- 
children, had  encouraged  the  sound  of 
childish  laughter  in  the  solemn  halls 
and  invited  not  only  dignitaries  but 
friends  to  sleep  in  its  formal  bedrooms. 

It  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt  who  forced 
the  public  to  accept  the  President's  wife 
as  a  person  in  her  own  right — for  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  the  first  First  Lady  to 
hold  a  press  conference,  to  write  for 
magazines  and  newspapers,  to  vigorous- 
ly espouse  those  causes  in  which  she  be- 
lieved, to  prove  a  First  Lady  could  be 
more  than   First  Hostess   of  the  land. 

How  might  Jackie  Kennedy's  good- 
will trip  to  India  have  been  greeted  if 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  not  shattered 
precedent  in  1942  by  becoming  the  first 
President's  wife  to  travel  abroad  with- 
out her  husband,  the  first  First  Lady  to 
fly  the  Atlantic?  It  was  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt   who    bore    the    brunt    of    the    at- 


tacks  by  small-minded  individuals — who 
proved  that  the  First  Lady  could,  more 
effectively  than  any  ambassador,  repre- 
sent her  husband  and  her  country  in 
foreign  lands. 

In  her  twelve  years  in  the  White 
House.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  subject- 
ed to  more  abuse  than  any  woman  in 
modern  times;  she  was  caricatured  by 
cartoonists,  mocked  by  comedians,  re- 
viled by  politicians.  Always,  her  re- 
sponse was  a  model  of  dignity  under 
pressure;  she  learned  to  laugh  at  and 
even  to  repeat  jokes  about  herself,  to 
meet  slander  with  silence,  to  treat  her 
tormentors  with  kindness  and  insight. 
Of  one  columnist  who  virtually  made  a 
career  of  belittling  her.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt said  with  indisputable  sincerity:  "I 
feel  sorry  for  him;  no  one  could  write 
as  he  does  and  be  happy  inside."  And 
so,  for  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  left  an  example  and  a  model 
for  behavior  in  similar  situations.  They 
have  already  stood  the  younger  woman 
in  good  stead,  have  shown  her  that  it 
is  best  to  ignore  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately those  who  have  chosen  to  criticize 
her  clothes,  her  methods  of  child  rear- 
ing, her  way  of  life. 

The  most  precious  gift 

Perhaps  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  greatest 
bequest  to  Jackie  Kennedy  were  the  last 
years  of  her  life.  They  were  a  gift  of 
time  and  peace  and  privacy,  for  by  de- 
voting herself  to  the  ills  of  the  world, 
by  bearing  on  her  aged  shoulders  the 
burdens  and  the  sorrows  of  all  nations, 
she  freed  Jackie  (as  she  had  freed  Bess 
Truman  and  Mamie  Eisenhower)  from 
that  responsibility,  left  them  free  to  care 
for  their  families  and  follow  their  own 
lights  with  clear  conscience.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  received  the  benefit  of  that 
legacy  for  two  long  years — a  time  in 
which  to  grow,  to  adjust,  to  prepare  for 
the  day  when  the  title  of  First  Lady  of 
the  World  would  be  vacant,  waiting 
perhaps  for  her. 

To  assume  the  mantle  of  true  great- 
ness is  not  an  easy  task.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt wore  it  at  the  cost  of  her  rest,  her 
privacy,  her  peace  of  mind;  her  own 
children  paid  to  some  extent  for  their 
mother's  deep  concern  for  the  world's 
children.  If  Jackie  Kennedy  should 
choose  to  walk  in  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's footsteps  among  the  friendless. 
the  hopeless,  the  lost,  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  dignity,  her  honor  and 
grace,  her  warmth,  her  sense  of  free- 
dom and  her  abiding  love  of  humanity 
will  make  the  path  a  little  easier. 

It  rained  on  the  day  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  funeral  at  Hyde  Park.  The 
skies  were  gray  and  a  cold  wind  blew. 
Yet  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  standing 
among  the  mourners,  suspecting  already 
the  terrible  beauty  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's legacy,  did  not  shiver  or  tremble. 
She  recalled  Adlai  Stevenson's  words: 
"Eleanor  Roosevelt."  he  had  said, 
'"would  rather  light  a  candle  than  curse 
the  darkness,  and  her  glow  has  warmed 
all  the  world." 

In    that    glow,    Jacqueline    Kennedy, 

First  Lady  of  the  nation  and  perhaps. 

one  day,  of  the  world,  stood  unafraid. 

- — Leslie  Valentine 
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#2.  Frosty  white  ric- 
rac  accents  scoop 
neckline  and  huge  cuf- 
fed pockets,  Impress- 
ed pleats,  Long-back 
zipper,  wide  self-belt, 
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#1.  Bowed  glamour/ 
contrasting  piping  on  ^^ 
scoop  neck,  bows  and  ^ 
midriff,  Long  back-zipper, 
unpressed  pleats,  full  skirt, 
washable,  silky-fine  per- 
cale. Exclusive  print,  pretty 
to  dress  up  in  from  Morn' 
to  Night.  Colors:  Hot  Orange, 
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PARADE  FASHIONS,  INC.  Dept.  490 
1313  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Send  the  following  (Quan.) . . .  "High-Priced  Looks" 


STYLE 
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SIZES 

1st  COLOR 

2nd  CHOICE 
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FOR   IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY-RUSH   COUPON! 


□  PREPAID:  I  enclose  payment  plus  39c  for  one  dress; 

(add  20c  for  each  additional  dress.) 

□  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  postman  plus  post.  &  handl. 

NAME  (Print) 

ADDRESS APT W#£S 

CITY ZONE STATE ^*\£A 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 


v  ^  $  $'  Make  Money 

ufwith  Your  Telephone 

NEW  HOME  BUSINESS.  Men, women 
—  no  experience  needed.  No  selling! 
Choose  your  own  hoars,  full  or  spare 
time.  We  show  you  everything— tell  you 
who  to  call,  what  to  say,  how  to  make 
money  without  ever  leaving  your  tele- 
phone. Free  Copy/'Howto  Make  Big 
Profits  by  Phone,"  full  details,  write 
ELEPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dpt.  J  1863 
LaBrea  -  Los  Angeles  19,  California 


Be  A  Mural  Artist 


2  FREE  ENLARGEMENTS 

25 
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Jo  Art 
3ility  Needed! 
Earn  $10  To 
$15  Per  Hour 

Make  big  money  at  art  now,  without  tedious  training!  Paint 

beautiful,  professional  murals  in  homes,  offices,  bars,  etc.  for 

"pennies"  in  paint.  Sell  for  $100  to  $200!  New  "Project-A- 

.Mural"  Method:  project  pattern  slides  any  size,  any  surface. 

[Trace  off,  then  paint  per  color  guide  for  perfect  results!  100's 

lovely  designs,  color  schemes.  We  supply  everything 

on  Free  Trial!  Write  today!  No  salesman  will  call. 

n~,        _    ASSOCIATED  MURALISTS 

u  II  I  Dept.  L83,  500  Plumas,  Reno,  Nev. 


$1 


00 


BILLFOLD 

(WALLET    SIZE) 

PHOTOS  ■  HAWJUW) 

2^x3!i  photoj  on  silk  finish  portrait  paper; 
Send  photo  or  negative  today.  A  —  day  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  cash, check  or  money 
order  for  $1.25  (or  $2.25  for  60)  one  pose  per  order. 

GEPPERT'S   STUDIO 

DEPT.  52    •   401  E.  6th   •    DE5  MOINES  9,  IOWA 


Poems  Wanted 
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Popular,  Rock  &  Roll, 
Country  &  Western,  and 
Gospel  poems  for  musical 
setting  and  recording  with 
"the  Nashville  Sound". 
Send  poems  today  for 
Free  examination  and  our 
best  offer. 


MUSIC  CITY  SONGCRAFTERS 

Studio   M.   6145  Acklen  Station,   Nashville,   Tenn. 


Amazing  New  Pen  Writes  in  10  Colors! 


New  Ideas  for  Making\ 
Money  in  Spare  Time 


It's  Yours  FREEon  Introductory  Offer  with 


Need  Extra  Money  for  yourself  or  your  &  WNfc&F  >~?®H\  Everyone  wants  this  sensational  new  pen 
»    wL-9  rh,i.  «n«.™™ ™  £,  SS  WttlBS?  JZF^f&X  tnat  writes  in  a  rainbow  of  different  col- 

organization?  Over  2o0  easy  ways  to  m\\iU»/f  >^-^\  ored  inks  including  gold.  Sells  fast  at 

earn  the  year  round  with  new  Cardinal   mUVS»    fift7  "«$\  $1.25.  Get  yours  Frie  on  Gift  Offer  with 

Greeting  Lard  Assortments,  btation-     faaUCg-v  ras  .SSlmoney -making  sample  kit  on  approval. 

ery  and  Gifts.  Just  let  folks  see  our  ex-      M«11f5S  i-Jv-    ' 

citing,  new  beauties,  big  values.  Keep 

up  to  75c  per  item  as  your  cash  profit.  A  /•   "- 

CBMn   mo   mamev  TV     CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  34-H 

SEND    NU    mure  fcT  \\      1400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

No  experience  is  needed.   Start  earning  atvw     Send  Rainbow  Ten  Pen  with  Free  Offer  and  Assortments 

once.  Coupon  brings  you  everything  on  Free  \r%   on  aPPr0'al- 

Trial— $1.25  Rainbow  Ten  Pen  with  FREE   Tg  NAME | 

Offer  and  2  leading  Assortments.  Act  now.     pi 

1      ADDRESS * 

fm      CITY ■■■■■....■■■■■.■■■■....■ STATE..... g 
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NEW!    IMPROVED! 


G4- 

PERMANENT  DARKENER 
FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 


ABOUT  12  APPLICATIONS! 

(normal  year's  supply) 
at  leading  drug,  dep't. 
and  variety  chain  stores 
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The  new  "Dark-Eyes"  is 
not  new  ...  it  is  28  years 
old  .  .  .  but  there  are  new 
features.  An  added 
adherence-to-hair  quality 
for  easier,  quicker  appli- 
cation —  "Dark-Eyes" 
now  goes  on  in  the  wink 
of  an  eyelash!  And  two 
supersoft  brushes  now 
perform  the  "Dark-Eyes" 
beauty  miracle  for  you  — 
so  simply,  so  neatly,  so 
pleasantly! 


F  IT  ISN'T  QtvUpM>o£-  IT  ISN'T  "SbankrSiflA 

"Dark-Eyes"    REALLY    IS 
iroof!    Soap-and- 

ater- proof!   Raindrop -^x   ' 
lakes  *& 
lark-  W 
Eyes"    will    no!    run    nor  — 

smudge.  Ends  all  the  both-  h 

er  of  daily  eye  make-up  -  3fflL 

.  .  .  goes  on  once,  STAYS       ~"""'^  — "d| 

ON  for  four  to  five  weeks  "  ^7" 

until    lashes    and    brows       ^-^^  x\\ 

are  normally  replaced  by 

new    hairs.    "Dark-Eyes"   permanently   colors  .  .  . 

doesn't  coat  .  .  .  gives  your  eyes  a  natural,  refined 

looking,     BORN     BEAUTIFUL    loveliness.     NEVER 

sticky,  heavy,  obviously  "i 

"t,  dark,  luxuriant  ...  all  day,   all  night,  'round 
the  clock! 

Completely  SAFE,  use  with  confidence — contains 
no  aniline  dye. Three  shades:  jet  black,  rich  brown, 
light  brown. 

"(for  the  hairs  to  which  applied) 


POEMS  WANTED 


To  Be  Set  To  Music 

Send  one  or  more  of  your  best  poems 

today   for  FREE  EXAMINATION    Any 

Subject.    Immediate   Consideration. 

Phonograph  Records  Made 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  St.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 


Surprise  friends,  relatives.  Popu- 
larity and  fun  galore.  In  this  in- 
troductory offer  you  get  TOP  RADIO 
GUITARIST  ED  SALE'S  famous  66  page 
secret  system  worth  S3. 00  which  posi- 
tively teaches  you  to  play  a  beautiful  song 
the  first  day  and  any  song  by  ear  or  note  in  seven  days! 
Contains  52  photos,  87  finger  placing  charts,  etc.  Shows 
how  to  tune,  keep  time,  build  chords,  bass  runs,  dance 
chords,  swing,  etc.,  plus  110  popular  and  western  songs, 
words  and  music;  a  SI. 00  Chord  Finder  of  all  the  chords 
used  in  popular  music;  a  S3. 00  Guitarist  Book  of 
Knowledge— TOTAL  VALUE  $7.00— ALL  THREE  for  only 
$2.98.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  your  name  and  address, 
pay  postman  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  (Or  send  $3-00 
with  order  and  I  pay  postage.)  Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

ED  SALE,  Studio  180-C.  Avon  By  The  Sea,  N.  J. 

NEW,  Tinu,  Powerful     _  -  f%Mf% 

BULOV^fA*° 


NO  COST! 
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To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this 
superbly  built  Bulova  super-powered 
7-transistor  "slim  line"  portable  radio. 
Guaranteed  one  full  year.  Features  pre- 
cision tuning  and  jewelry  styling.  Simply  hand 
out  or  mail  only  twenty  get-acquainted  coupons  FREE  to  friends  or 
relatives  and  help  us  get  that  many  new  customers  as  per  our 
premium  letter.  I  get  so  much  enjoyment  from  my  beautiful  Bulova 
transistor  radio  that  I'm  sure  you  would  love  one  for  your  home,  too. 
Please  send  me  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  picture  when 
writing  for  your  Bulova  radio.  We  will  make  you  a  beautiful  5x7 
inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone"  frame  and  you  can  tell  friends 
about  our  hand  colored  enlargements  when  handing  out  the  coupons. 
Send  today  and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few  cents 
for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Your  original  returned. 
Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  each  picture  so  I  can  also 
give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand  colored  in 
oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle  and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any  one  person. 
Send  today  for  your  20  FREE  coupons  to  hand  out  and  please  enclose 
your  name,  address  and  favorite  snapshot.  Our  supply  of  Bulova 
radios  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-595,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 


ART   CARNEY 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

It  is  a  dismal  scene,  as  always,  in 
New  York  City's  Night  Court.  The  judge 
asks  what  he  already  knows.  "Are  you 
sober  now?" 

"Like  a  judge,"  replies  the  bum, 
reeling,  his  legs  buckling  slightly  be- 
neath his  greasy,  bagged  trousers.  He 
has  trouble  focusing  his  eyes  on  the 
judge.  Laughter  ripples  through  the 
half-empty  courtroom. 

It  is  a  scene  from  a  long-running  play, 
and  the  cast  never  changes. 

"Okay,"  says  the  judge  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.  "You  can  go,  but 
don't  come  back  again."  He  could 
have  reached  a  different  verdict,  if  mood 
and  moment  moved  him  so.  He  could 
send  the  bum  to  jail  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  days.  But  the  judge  knows  the 
city  must  pay  for  the  drunkard's  up- 
keep, if  he  does  that.  And  the  cells  al- 
ready are  bulging  with  his  like,  or 
worse. 

Suddenly,  however — on  the  night  of 
November  8th,  1962 — the  mood  of  the 
courtroom  changed.  The  reason:  the  ap- 
pearance before  the  bench  of  a  straight 
slender  man  with  a  sensitive  face  and 
brownish  hair  that  went  back  in  tight 
waves.  His  tan  suede  jacket  and  gray 
slacks  were  immaculate  and  his  striped 
black  tie  was  knotted  neatly  in  a  Wind- 
sor centered  perfectly  in  place  in  the 
clean  white  shirt's  tab  collar. 

If  you  were  there,  you  might  have 
thought  for  a  moment  that  you  were 
watching  a  play  on  TV  or  the  Broadway 
stage.  At  any  second  you  might  have 
expected  the  defendant  to  throw  the 
courtroom  into  a  howl  by  walking  up  to 
the  judge,  chucking  him  lovingly  under 
the  chin  with  his  fist,  and  growling: 

"Rowf,  you  a  swee'  kid!" 

But  that  isn't  the  way  the  defendant 
acted — for  he  was  not  on  stage  and 
the  judge  was  not  Jackie  Gleason. 

To  Art  Carney  this  was  a  very  seri- 
ous moment — he  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  law! 

Arrested  on  a  real-life  drunk-driving 
charge! 

It  was  a  startling  twist  to  see  the  re- 
nowned Ed  Norton,  the  world's  most 
famous  sewer-worker,  the  bumbling, 
good-natured  slob  and  pal  of  trigger- 
tempered  bus  driver  Ralph  Kramden, 
standing  before  the  bar — the  bar  of 
justice,  that  is. 

Ironic,  too,  it  was.  Carney,  you  may 
recall,  had  once  played  the  video  role 
of  the  gentle  boozer  in  "Harvey." 

How  it  began 

Carney's  real-life  trouble  had  started 
at  10:50  o'clock  on  that  morning  of 
November  8th  as  he  was  driving  down- 
town in  his  little  Porsche  sports  car 
along  Broadway.  As  he  passed  70th 
Street,  Carney's  car  rammed  into  the 
back  of  a  taxi  which  had  stopped  for  a 
red  light.  It  was  a  minor  collision  and 
damage  to  both  Carney's  car  and  the 
cab  was  slight.  Neither  the  cabbie,  Ed- 
ward Cherry,  nor  Carney  was  injured. 

As  traffic  laws  require  in  all  collisions 
of  this  type,  the  drivers  got  out  to  ex- 


amine the  damage  and  to  exchange 
license  and  registration  information. 

As  Carney  left  his  car,  he  walked 
toward  the  taxi  a  bit  unsteadily.  There 
was  just  enough  of  a  wobble  in  his 
walk  to  raise  the  cabbie's  suspicions. 
Without  knowing  who  the  driver  of  the 
sports  car  was,  the  cabbie  called  out 
across  the  street  to  a  policeman  passing 
by  on  his  post.  The  cop,  Patrolman  John 
Donnangelo,  walked  over. 

"This  guy  just  hit  me,"  the  cabbie 
protested  to  the  policeman.  "I  think  he's 
intoxicated." 

Patrolman  Donnangelo  took  Carney's 
license  and  registration  and  looked  them 
over.  Then  he  turned  to  Carney,  who, 
by  this  time,  was  clearly  recognized  by 
both  the  cabbie  and  the  cop. 

"Have  you  been  drinking?"  the  cop 
asked  Carney. 

"Yeah,  a  little,"  Carney  replied  non- 
chalantly. 

The  answer  was  a  little  too  noncha- 
lant. 

"Okay,"  said  Patrolman  Donnangelo, 
"we'll  go  down  to  the  stationhouse  and 
get  this  thing  ironed  out." 

Carney  tried  to  tell  the  cop  there  was 
no  need  for  that — that  he  was  not  drunk. 
And,  moreover,  he  was  willing  to  pay 
for  any  damage  he  might  have  inflicted 
on  the  cab.  But  the  cop  was  adamant. 

Carney  was  taken  in. 

Inside  the  West  68th  Street  Precinct, 
he  was  given  the  full  treatment.  Art  was 
put  on  the  "grill"  to  explain  why  he  had 
banged  into  the  back  of  the  cab — which 
at  the  very  worst  was  nothing  more 
than  an  avoidable  accident.  Every  day 
on  New  York  City's  streets,  hundreds  of 
such  rear-end  collisions  occur.  The 
principals  are  hardly  ever  escorted  to 
the  stationhouse,  unless  one  of  the 
drivers  involved  in  the  collision  decides 
to  press  charges  and  sign  a  complaint 
against  the  others  And  even  at  that 
there  must  be  a  bona  fide  reason  before 
the  cop  will  take  such  action. 

As  we  shall  see  in  this  story,  the 
driver  of  the  cab  never  did  sign  a  com- 
plaint. 

For  now,  let's  see  what  happened  in- 
side the  police  station.  Here,  from  the 
official  record,  is  the  question-and-an- 
swer  dialogue  that  took  place: 

Q.  Where  were  you  coming  from? 

A.  Kelly's  Bar. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave? 

A.  11:35  a.m. 

Q.  Had  you  had  anything  to  drink? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? 

A.  A  couple  of  beers. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  A  few. 

Q.  All  at  Kelly's? 

A.  I  stopped  at  several  places. 

Q.  Is  that  why  you  are  drunk? 

A.  I'm  not  drunk. 

Q.  You  weren't  steady  on  your  feet. 

A.  I've  been  taking  medication. 

Q.  What  kind? 

A.  Stuff  to  steady  my  nerves. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  I've  been  under  treatment  for  the 
last  year. 

Q.  What's  wrong? 

A.  I've  been  under  tension. 

Q.  Have  you  been  going  to  a  doctor? 

A.  Yes.  He's  the  one  who  prescribed 
the  medicine. 


Q.  What  kind  of  medicine? 
A.  Miltown. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  it  last? 
A.  After  Kelly's. 

Q.  And  you  maintain  that  you're  not 
intoxicated? 
A.  Yes. 

The  fatal  question 

Then  Carney  was  asked  the  one  ques- 
tion put  to  all  suspected  drunk-drivers. 

"Will  you  submit  to  a  drunkometer 
test?"  the  desk  sergeant  inquired. 

Carney  shook  his  head.  He  said  he 
would  not.  Carney  well  knew  the  im- 
plications. Such  a  refusal  is  often  viewed 
as  an  admission  of  guilt. 

Carney  was  on  the  spot  when  the  cops 
asked  him  to  take  the  test.  Since  he  had 
downed  a  few  beers,  his  breath  would 
have  registered  a  level  of  alcoholic  con- 
tent on  the  mechanism  which  determines 
drunkenness.  How  much,  however,  is  a 
matter  that  will  never  be  known  since 
Art  refused  to  submit  to  the  test. 

The  desk  sergeant  then  had  to  turn 
to  Patrolman  Donnangelo  for  guidance. 

"Tell  me,  Patrolman,"  the  sergeant 
asked,  "is  this  man  intoxicated  in  your 
opinion?" 

"Yes,"  Donnangelo  replied. 

"Then  arrest  him,"  the  sergeant  di- 
rected. 

Donnangelo  had  no  alternative  but 
to  bring  Carney  up  to  the  desk  and  have 
him  booked  for  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

Carney  was  officially  under  arrest! 

This  meant  he  could  not  leave  the 
stationhouse.  He  had  been  there  since 
around  noon.  The  time  now  was  3:55 
p.m.  Nearly  four  hours  for  questioning! 
And  still  he  had  to  wait  for  his  arraign- 
ment on  the  charge  in  Night  Court — 
five  hours  hence. 

Carney  was  beside  himself.  He  knew 
that  his  detention  would  prevent  him 
from  making  the  curtain  for  "Take  Her, 
She's  Mine,"  the  Broadway  comedy  he 
was  starring  in. 

The  law  allows  a  "prisoner"  to  make 
one  phone  call.  Carney  chose  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  lawyer,  Henry  Wallach. 
Art  told  the  lawyer  what  happened,  and 
asked  him  to  notify  the  theater  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  appear. 

The  police  kept  Carney  in  a  deten- 
tion cell  until  early  evening,  when  it 
was  time  to  go  to  court.  He  was  then 
escorted  into  a  Black  Maria  with  other 
prisoners  and  driven  to  court. 

For  the  first  time  now,  Carney  saw  his 
lawyer  face  to  face  and  was  able  to  talk 
with  him  at  length. 

The  proceeding  in  court  was  brief 
and  almost  unnecessary.  The  judge 
simply  read  the  charge  and  adjourned 
proceedings  to  Criminal  Court  the  next 
morning,  when  a  full-scale  arraignment 
could  be  held — with  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  in  the  act, 
too. 

Paroled  in  his  attorney's  custody, 
Carney  went  home  to  his  wife  and  three 
children  in  Bronxville,  a  New  York  City 
suburb. 

The  next  day,  Criminal  Court  was 
teeming  with  newspaper  reporters,  pho- 
tographers, and  television  crews  who 
had  been  sent  there  to  cover  Carney's 
arrest  as  if  it  were  a  major  criminal 
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case.  Hundreds  of  spectators  showed  up 
to  view  the  spectacle. 

Justice  works  in  strange  ways,  and 
in  Art  Carney's  case  it  seemed  to  have 
been  put  on  overtime.  The  D.A.'s  office 
assigned  Assistant  District  Attorneys 
Frank  H.  Connelly  Jr.  and  Richard  Kuh 
to  the  case — a  most  unusual  move. 

But  it  became  apparent  why  two  as- 
sistant prosecutors  were  needed,  even 
before  the  proceeding  got  under  way. 
Kuh,  it  seems,  had  been  given  the  job 
of  getting  cabbie  Cherry  to  sign  a  com- 
plaint against  Carney.  Without  the  cab- 
bie's charge,  the  case  against  Carney 
would  be  inherently  weak.  Unless,  of 
course,  the  patrolman's  testimony  were 
forceful  and  damaging. 

Kuh  approached  Cherry,  who  was  in 
court,  and  asked  him  to  sign  the  com- 
plaint. Cherry  replied : 

"Mr.  Carney  has  had  enough  trouble 
and  I  won't  add  to  it — I  don't  want  to 
press  this  thing  any  further." 

"If  you  don't  sign  the  complaint,"  he 
was  told,  "we'll  subpoena  you." 

"Do  that  if  you  want,"  Cherry  said. 
"But  I  won't  sign  .  .  ." 

"We'll  put  you  on  the  stand  whether 
you  like  it  or  not  and  make  you  testify." 

"Go  ahead." 

"If  you  don't  sign  the  complaint," 
Kuh  was  heard  to  tell  Cherry,  "I'll  do 
everything  I  can  to  have  your  hack 
license  taken  away  .  .  ." 

A  threat  of  this  kind  is  serious.  If 
Cherry  loses  his  hack  license,  which  is 
issued  by  the  Police  Department,  he  is 
out  of  business.  He  cannot  drive  a  taxi 
in  New  York  City.  Worse  yet,  he  loses 
approximately  $20,000 !  That's  the  price 
a    hack    license    goes    for,    these    days. 

But  Cherry  was  a  man  of  his  convic- 
tions. 

"You  are  trying  to  intimidate  me,"  he 
fumed.  "But  you  won't  change  my 
mind." 

Kuh's  last  words  were.  "Okay,  we'll 
see  .  .  ." 

But  Kuh  did  nothing  more  about  it. 
He  turned  to  Patrolman  Donnangelo 
and  told  him,  "You'll  have  to  sign  the 
complaint." 

Donnangelo  did,  although  he  ap- 
peared somewhat  reluctant. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  out 
in  the  corridor,  which  could  be  heard 
in  the  courtroom.  It  was  caused  by 
Carney's  arrival. 

"How  ya  gonna  plead?"  someone 
shouted. 

Carney,  wearing  dark  glasses  and  un- 
smiling, didn't  answer. 

"What'll  they  do  to  you?"  called 
another  bystander. 

Carney  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  the 
mob  that  surrounded  him.  Finally  he 
told  them: 

"I'll  do  whatever  they  (court  officials) 
tell  me.  They  tell  me  to  go  to  the  men's 
room,  I'll  go  there.  I'll  even  go  to  the 
ladies'  room  if  they  tell  me,  and  see  if 
there's  any  action  there." 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter. 

Still  somber-faced,  Carney  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  entered  the 
courtroom. 

It  was  a  matter  of  a  half-hour  or  so 
before  the  court  attendant  got  around 
to  calling  Carney's  case. 

After  the  charge  was  read  by  the 
court  clerk,  Patrolman  Donnangelo  was 


called  to  testify,  since  he  had  signed 
the  complaint. 

Twisting  his  fingers  nervously  and 
playing  with  his  dark  glasses,  Carney 
listened  intently. 

Donnangelo  told  how  he  was  called 
over  to  the  accident  scene,  then  de- 
scribed his  conversations  with  the  cab- 
bie and  Carney. 

"He  said  something  about  hitting  the 
other  car,"  the  patrolman  related,  re- 
ferring to  Carney.  "He  said  it  was  his 
fault." 

Then  Donnangelo  repeated  Carney's 
statement  about  "having  a  few  beers  at 
Kelly's  Bar,"  and  told  how  he  brought 
him  in  and  booked  the  actor  for  drunk- 
en driving. 

"In  your  opinion  was  he  intoxicated?" 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Connelly 
asked. 

"I  believe  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,"  replied  the  policeman,  "but 
not  to  a  great  extent  ...  I  say  he  was 
intoxicated,  but  unlike  a  de*d  drunk, 
he  could  manipulate  on  his  own." 

Justice  Downing  leaned  forward  on 
the  bench  with  firmly  fixed  attention  on 
every  word  of  testimony. 

"How  did  he  act?"  the  assistant  pros- 
ecutor wanted  to  know. 

"His  attitude,"  the  policeman  replied, 
"was  cooperative,  his  speech  clear,  and 
his  balance  almost  normal." 

Justice  Downing  then  allowed  the 
prosecution  to  read  a  transcript  of  the 
questions  and  answers  taken  down  dur- 
ing Carney's  stationhouse  interrogation. 

The  court  asked  if  the  prosecution 
had  any  other  evidence. 

"No,  your  honor,"  Connelly  answered. 
"That  is  our  case." 

The  verdict 

Justice  Downing  glanced  down  at  the 
complaint  for  a  moment,  then  looked  up. 

"The  District  Attorney,"  he  said,  "has 
not  submitted  sufficient  evidence.  He 
has  failed  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case. 

"Case  dismissed." 

Carney  was  a  free  man! 

He  had  beaten  the  rap,  and  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  courtroom  Art  was 
again  besieged  by  the  press  and  his 
fans. 

"I'm  a  married  man  with  three  chil- 
dren," Carney  said  in  response  to  news- 
men's queries.  "This  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  things  that  happen." 

He  tried  to  shove  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  get  into  the  elevator. 
One  of  the  more  enthusiastic  Carney 
followers  followed  Art  into  the  elevator. 

"Mr.  Carney,"  the  man  pleaded,  "may 
I  have  your  autograph?  I  love  to  see 
you  in  the  sewer — on  television  that  is." 

Carney  looked  at  the  man  with  a 
jaundiced  look.  "What  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor!" Carney  cracked. 

Art  Carney's  ordeal  had  ended  in 
New  York  City's  Criminal  Court,  where 
justice  finally  prevailed. 

But  the  question  remains  for  all  to 
ponder : 

Would  all  this  attention  of  the  law 
have  been  given  to  any  other  citizen? 

Or  is  it  possible  that  when  a  man  like 
Art  Carney,  a  celebrity,  gets  into  trou- 
ble, he  gets  in  deeper  than  the  average 
citizen?  — George  Carpozi  Jr. 


JAMES    PHILBROOK 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

I've  always  worked  helps.  Had  I  always 
been  a  homebody,  I  probably  would 
have  been  shaken  up.  Also,  though 
Jim  is  a  strong-willed  Englishman,  he's 
married  to  a  strong-willed  Swede." 

"I'd  kiss  her  foot!" 

Jim  made  it  plain — and  in  Fran's 
presence,  no  less — that  nothing  could 
bother  him  less  than  the  possibility  of 
his  wife  taking  umbrage  at  his  amorous 
relationship  with  Loretta  in  the  series. 

"For  the  money  Loretta  pays  me," 
he  growled,  "I'd  kiss  her  foot." 

In  discussing  women  and  their  habi- 
tat. Philbrook  demonstrates  the  unas- 
sailable air  of  authority  which  Loretta 
has  found  so  attractive. 

"I'm  gentle  when  I'm  supposed  to 
be,  rough  when  I'm  supposed  to  be," 
he  shrugs.  "To  be  rough,  you've  also 
got  to  turn  around  and  be  sensitive.  I 
sometimes  get  rough  with  Loretta  on 
the  show,  but  I  turn  around  and  act 
sensitive,  too.  I  never  get  physically 
rough.  I  do  it  with  the  voice  and  gen- 
eral appearance. 

"You  can  represent  a  lot  more  au- 
thority with  an  attitude  than  you  can 
by  shaking  a  woman  up.  I  look  author- 
itative, to  begin  with.  That  always 
helps.  It's  kind  of  hard  for  someone 
who  doesn't  look  authoritative  to  act 
it.  With  my  size,  it  doesn't  take  much 
to  look  like  you  mean  business." 

He  doesn't  think  for  a  moment  that 
he  would  pant  after  Loretta  in  real 
life  if  she  had  seven  children! 

"Who  would  want  to  take  on  some- 
thing like  that?"  he  groans.  "You'd 
have  to  send  all  those  kids  to  school." 

He  also  recognizes,  without  apology, 
that  he  manages  to  be  more  patient  on 
the  set  with  Loretta's  seven  children 
than  he  is  at  home  with  his  own  four 
youngsters — 13-year-old  Bradley,  11- 
year-old  Becky,  three-year-old  Kristin 
and  one-year-old  Andrew. 

"The  kids  on  the  show  do  what  is 
written  in  the  script,"  says  Philbrook. 
"At  home,  the  kids  ad-lib.  Like  the 
three-year-old  is  fighting  with  the  11- 
year-old  sister  over  the  cat.  It  can  get 
maddening  once  in  a  while  when  you 
come  home  tired.  I  get  paid  to  be 
tolerant  on  the  set.  That  tolerance  puts 
food  in  my  kids'  mouths." 

Philbrook's  preoccupation  with  his 
earnings  is  no  accident.  He  knows  what 
it  is  to  worry  about  groceries.  He's 
been  in  and  out  of  more  financial  holes 
than  a  hyper-thyroid  gopher,  in  and 
out  of  more  jobs  than  you  could  shake 
an  unemployment  insurance  applica- 
tion at.  He's  been  fired  and  he's  had 
to  sue  for  his  wages.  He's  had  spells 
when  he  had  to  stay  home  doing  the 
cooking  while  his  wife  went  out  earn- 
ing a  living — as  a  music  teacher. 

"I  didn't  care  for  it  one  bit,"  says 
Philbrook,  grimly,  of  the  times  his  wife 
brought  in  the  paycheck.  "It  bothered 
the  hell  out  of  me." 

"I  was  darn  glad,"  Fran  said  cheer- 
fully. "He's  a  good  cook." 

"I  am  a  good  cook,"  Jim  agrees  with 
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LIVE   SEAHORSES 

Amazing  and  Exotic  LIVE  SEA- 
HORSES sent  Air  Mail  PPD.  from 
FLA.  Food,  catalog  and  simple  instruc- 
tions for  raising  these  fascinating  little 
creatures  from  the  deep.  All  you  need 
is  a  jar,  bowl  or  aquarium.  The  whole 
family  will  enjoy  many  hours  watching 
their  exciting  bizarre  movements.  Be- 
come a  scientific  observer  in  your  home. 
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Try  fhis  new  amazing  scientific 
home  method  to  ADD  SHAPELY 
CURVES  at  ankles,  calves, 
thighs,  knees,  hips! 

FREE!  "How  To  Add  Alluring  Curves 
To  Correct  Your  Personal  Thin  Leg 
Problems"  Book— also  packed  with 
actual  before  and  after  photos  of 
women  who  obtained  remarkable  re- 
sults! 

Skinny  legs  rob  the  rest  of  your 
figure  of  attractiveness.  Now  at  last 
you  too  can  try  to  help  yourself  im- 
prove underdeveloped  legs,  due  to 
normal  causes,  and  fill  out  any  part 
of  your  legs  you  wish,  or  your  legs 
all  over  as  many  women  have  by  fol- 
lowing this  new  scientific  method. 
Well  known  authority  on  legs  with 
years  of  experience  offers  you  this 
tested  and  proven  scientific  course — 
only  15  minutes  a  day — in  the  pri- 
vacy of  vour  home'.  Contains  step-by-step  illustrations  of 
the  easy  SCIENTIFIC  LEG  technique  with  simple  instruc- 
tions: gaining  shapely,  stronger  legs,  improving  skin  color 
and  circulation  of  legs. 

Limited  Time  FREE  OFER! 
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IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful   complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10c  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  .  .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 
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Try  this  new.  amazing,  scien- 
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self to  improve  heavy  le^s  due  to 
normal  causes,  and  reduce  and  re- 
shape ANY  PART  of  your  lees  you 
wish  ...  or  your  less  all  over  .  .  . 
as  many  women  have  by  following 
this  new  scientific  method.  Well- 
known  authority  on  legs  with  years 
of  experience  offers  you  this  tested 
and  proven  scientific  course — only 
15  minutes  a  day — in  the  privacy 
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step  illustrations  of  the  easy  scientific  leg  technique  with 
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a  crooked  grin.  "Most  of  the  good 
cooks  I've  known  have  been  men.  I've 
never  seen  a  good  woman  chef.  I  can't 
see  a  woman  standing  over  sixty  steaks 
on  charcoal." 

There  is  little  that  Philbrook  has 
not  tried  his  hand  at.  The  wartime 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  Navy 
and  a  combat  Marine  correspondent 
during  the  Korean  fracas,  Jim's  kept 
creditors  at  bay  by  working  as  a  lum- 
berjack in  northern  California,  a  dish- 
washer, electronics  engineer,  miner, 
rodeo  performer,  cowboy,  newscaster, 
writer,  photographer  and,  before  he 
tackled  acting,  as  a  stunt  man  in 
Westerns. 

For  many  years  he  got  little  mileage 
out  of  his  excellent  family  background 
and  an  education  that  took  him  as  far 
as  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
But  that  failure  has  taken  little  notice- 
able steam  out  of  Philbrook. 

"I  never  doubted  myself,"  he  says 
tersely.  "I  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  overconfidence." 

Overconfidence  or  independence,  this 
trait  is  nowhere  in  more  impressive 
evidence  than  in  his  attitude  toward 
acting. 

"I  would  have  turned  Loretta's  show 
down  if  I  didn't  get  the  money  I  want- 
ed," Jim  says  bluntly,  "but  there  wasn't 
any  squawk  about  the  dough.  After 
this  series,  it  will  be  a  bloody  long  time 
before  I  do  another — unless  they  give 
me  a  piece  of  the  ownership.  I'm  in 
this  for  the  money.  I'm  not  a  dedicated 
actor  in  any  way. 

"I  built  my  salary  to  a  spot  where 
I  refused  to  take  a  reduction,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I  refused  ninety  percent  of  the 
jobs  I  was  offered.  I  turned  down  jobs 
when  I  didn't  have  money.  I  was  flat, 
bloody  broke  before  'The  Islanders' 
came  along.  I'm  a  gambler.  That  was 
hard  for  Frances  to  understand  some- 
times, I  think." 

"You  thinkl"  Frances  shoots  back. 
"I  thought  I  made  it  plain." 

How  he  got  that  way 

Jim  is  convinced  that  he  comes  by 
his  independence  and  what  manliness 
he  may  justly  lay  claim  to  because  of 
his  father,  the  late  Very  Rev.  Roland 
F.  Philbrook,  who  was  a  nationally 
prominent  figure  during  his  long  tenure 
as  head  of  the  Trinity  Cathedral  in 
Davenport. 

"My  father  had  guts,"  Jim  says 
admiringly.  "He  wasn't  any  wishy- 
washy  preacher.  He  fought  for  the 
repeal  of  Prohibition.  He  was  active 
in  the  fight  for  better  school  systems, 
for  mde  honest  running  of  the  town 
and  what  have  you.  He  was  in  on 
everything.  My  father  wasn't  afraid  of 
a  thing.  He  was  well  loved — and  also 
well  hated.  He  had  enemies,  but  his 
enemies  respected  him." 

So  much  of  his  father  rubbed  off  on 
Jim  that  at  one  time  he  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  ministry  himself. 

"I  considered  it  strongly  once,"  he 
says,  "and  I  think  I'd  make  a  good 
one.  If  I  were  an  Episcopalian  priest 
I'd  be  the  same  as  I  am,  no  different. 
I  was  around  it  all  my  life,  and  never 
rebelled    against    it.    My    godfather    is 


Bishop  of  Nebraska.  There  was  never 
a  time  when  I  didn't  have  clergy 
around.  I  just  never  felt  the  call.  But 
I'm  not  saying  it's  not  possible  I  still 
couldn't  go  on  to  seminary." 

The  fact  that  Jim  grew  into  such  a 
formidable  man  and  the  top  prize 
fighter  in  the  Navy  was  an  end  result 
in  which  his  father  had  a  considerable 
hand. 

"As  a  preacher's  kid,"  Jim  recalls 
with  a  grin,  "I  had  to  whip  everybody 
in  my  class.  A  preacher's  kid  auto- 
matically starts  out  life  as  a  sissy,  you 
know.  It's  just  lucky  I  grew  up  as  big 
as  I  am  because  people  let  me  alone. 
All  preachers'  kids  go  through  a  pretty 
wild  period  growing  up.  Most  of  'em 
can  handle  themselves  pretty  well. 

"My  brother,  Robert,  and  I  were 
well  schooled  on  how  to  meet  certain 
situations,"  he  says.  "We  were  taught 
how  to  behave  in  the  public  eye,  more 
or  less.  A  lot  was  always  expected  of 
us.  It  was  always  driven  home  to  me — 
remember  who  you  are  and  don't  do 
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things  wrong  that  may  hurt  not  only 
yourself  but  everyone  else  involved. 

"But  my  father  also  knew  there  were 
some  problems  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
talk  myself  out  of.  Actually,  he  was  the 
first  one  who  taught  me  how  to  box.  He 
showed  me  in  the  basement  at  home 
when  I  was  a  kid.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
Then  I  boxed  in  junior  high  school 
and  on  into  high  school." 

Jim  Philbrook  believes  he's  too  set 
in  his  ways  now  to  be  mellowed  by 
Hollywood   prosperity. 

"I  don't  think  there's  been  any  par- 
ticular change  in  me  over  the  last  three 
or  four  years,"  he  says,  despite  his 
emergence  as  a  star  and  his  fancy  home 
and  swimming  pool  in  San  Fernando 
Valley.  "I've  been  able  to  give  my 
family  more,  but  I'm  still  the  same 
ornery  cuss  I've  always  been.  I  don't 
tiptoe  at  home  or  on  the  set.  I  walk 
with  a  heavy  foot  in  both  places.  I'm 
not  a  tiptoer." 

As  for  the  new  world  that  Loretta 
Young  has  opened  up  for  him,  Jim 
Philbrook  all  but  genuflects  with  grati- 
tude. 

"I'm  fortunate  that  I  can  work  with 
the  top  leading  ladies,"  he  allows. 
"It's  a  lot  better  than  riding  horses  all 
day  long."  — william  tusher 


DONNA   REED 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

conspicuously  over  her  arm.  "As  a  farm 
girl  back  in  Iowa,  the  only  real  talent 
I  could  boast  was  a  knack  for  long- 
range  spitting  through  my  teeth."  She's 
improved  a  bit,  though,  since  then — or 
perhaps  Donna  just  never  understood 
her  own  strength. 

"You  know  something,"  said  one 
Hollywood  columnist,  "when  a  produc- 
er needs  a  dame  that  men  buy  dia- 
monds for,  he  gets  a  Bardot  or  a  Mans- 
field. But  when  he  needs  a  woman  men 
commit  mayhem  for,  he  seeks  out  Don- 
na Reed." 

Well,  perhaps  not  mayhem  exactly, 
but    anyway,    something. 

There  was,  for  long,  a  legend  around 
the  Screen  Gems  lot,  where  "The  Don- 
na Reed  Show"  is  filmed,  that  the 
mild-seeming  Donna  just  never  blew 
up,  that  the  extent  of  her  self-asser- 
tion rarely  went  beyond  a  curious  dis- 
inclination to  be  filmed  in  a  kitchen 
apron.  "Gentlemen,"  she  announced 
firmly  one  day,  digging  her  heels 
stubbornly  into  the  carpet  of  her  dress- 
ing room,  "I  don't  cook  with  an  apron 
on  in  my  own  house,  so  why  should  I 
wear  one  as  Mrs.  Donna  Stone,  of 
Hillsdale,  U.S.A.?" 

"Hmmm,  a  toughie,"  they  mur- 
mured, but  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  finally  agreed  to  lay  that  apron 
down.  "Blondes,"  they  seemed  to  say, 
"how  do  you  figure  them  out?" 

Once,  too,  a  visiting  fireman  joined 
Donna  and  a  friend  at  lunch,  during  a 
working  day,  and  suggested  that  Miss 
Reed  embellish  her  rather  Spartan 
melted  cheese  sandwich  with  a  bit  of 
strong  waters.  "It  will  enhance  your 
performance  this  afternoon,"  he  said. 
"Make  your  eyes  shine  with  sex." 

"Some  eyes,  not  mine,"  Donna 
smiled,  firmly  clasping  her  tomato  juice. 
"It  would  only  make  me  look  half 
asleep.  You  see,  nobody  thinks  I'm 
terribly  exciting,  and  a  drink  would 
be  such  a  waste." 

Not  exciting?  Donna? 

The  nice  girl  blows  up 

Then  came  that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day  when  Patient  Griselda  got  fed 
up  to  her  pretty  teeth  with  an  unreason- 
able director  who  thought — mistakenly 
— that  he  was  the  heir  to  Simon  Le- 
gree.  The  nice  girl  really  blew  up. 

The  specifics  of  the  actual  blast-off 
are  as  yet  a  highly  classified  secret 
(the  unreasonable  director,  they  say, 
is  still  running),  but  from  that  mo- 
ment, there  was  a  new  look  of  admira- 
tion in  strong  men's  eyes.  More  even 
than  this,  though,  the  deceptively-mild 
Donna  won  her  spurs  as  "The  Tiger,"  a 
highly  unlikely  but  seemingly  delicious 
role  for  her.  As  a  gag,  the  cast  and 
crew  members  bought  her  a  stuffed 
tiger  for  her  dressing  room,  a  bottle 
of  Tiger  perfume,  and  hung  pictures 
of  snarling  tigers  on  the  camera  boom 
and  on  her   personal  chair. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Donna  laughed,  "they 
still  call  me  'The  Tiger,'  but  really,  I 


don  "t  allow  myself  to  blow  up  more 
than  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Like, 
say,  on  Groundhog  Day.  Friday  the 
13th,  and  St.  Valentine's.  But  seriously 
I  try  to  keep  my  temper  in  check; 
otherwise,  the  rest  of  the  cast  and  crew 
would  be  demanding  equal  time.  And 
that's  impossible;  it  could  not  be  al- 
lowed." 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  real 
Donna  Reed,  as  someone  once  said, 
"is  far  from  being  Hollywood's  answer 
to  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm."  Se- 
rene and  sunny — most  of  the  time — 
Donna's  fresh,  uncluttered  look  belies 
the  strong  and  forceful  person  she  is. 
The  muscle  is  there,  to  be  used  only 
in  crises. 

One  observer,  not  long  ago,  watched 
her  dash  off  at  her  lunch  break  to  an 
Italian  restaurant  a  block  or  so  from 
the  set.  Donna  was  dressed  in  a  skirt, 
flat  heels,  and  a  button-down,  Ivy 
League  plaid  shirt,  and  over  her  shoul- 
ders she  flung  a  soft,  well-worn,  tobac- 
co brown  tweed  coat.  It  was  one  of 
Hollywood's  windier  days,  and  as  Don- 
na hurried  along  the  short  stretch  of 
Gower  Street,  she  cupped  both  hands 
around  her  meticulously-arranged 
blond  hairdo — "She  has  the  hardest 
hair  in  the  world  to  work  with,"  says 
her  husband — to  keep  the  wind  from 
tearing  it  apart. 

Curb-bound  at  Sunset  Boulevard  by  a 
red  light,  Donna  still  clasped  both 
hands  to  her  head,  fearful  of  the  rav- 
ages the  wind  might  do.  But  not  be- 
cause of  personal  vanity;  it  was  for 
another  reason  altogether.  "Oh,  dear," 
she  sighed,  "my  hairdresser  will  kill 
me  if  anything  happens  to  my  hairdo!" 
Yet,  displaced  hairdo  or  not,  a  covey 
of  admiring  males  all  but  broke  into 
cheers  as  Miss  Whistle-bait  hurried 
across  the  street. 

Later,  back  on  the  set,  a  visitor  was 
moved  to  say,  "I  think  there's  been 
some  grave  miscasting  around  here, 
Donna.  You  should  be  playing  the  teen- 
ager on  this  show." 

The  appraisal  was  not  too  far- 
fetched. For  all  her  growing  young- 
sters, her  seventeen  years  of  marriage, 
her  actual  age  (it  is  unbelievable,  but 
Donna  is  41 ! ) ,  she  still  looks,  even 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  like  some- 
one dewy  enough  to  lead  the  cheering 
section  for  her  high  school  team.  Per- 
haps it's  because,  as  she  once  revealed, 
she  sleeps  in  shell-pink  chiffon  short- 
ies, with  yards  and  yards  of  lace.  "The 
joke  is,"  she  giggles,  "that  I'm  'in  the 
pink.'  I  like  jokes." 

But  more  than  anything,  Donna,  for  a 
long  time,  has  been  the  dazzling  proof 
that  nice  girls  don't  necessarily  have  to 
be  dull.  "What  has  TV  given  you?"  a 
ponderous  interviewer  once  demanded. 

"Money,"   said   Donna   brightly. 

Neither  she  nor  anyone  else  on  her 
show — Carl  Betz,  Paul  Petersen,  Shel- 
ley Fabares — are  namby-pampy  cut- 
outs, or  one-dimensional  ciphers 
stamped  out  by  a  cookie-cutter  to 
emerge  without  a  flaw. 

"We  try  to  be  affable  people,"  Donna 
said,  "but  not  syrupy-sweet.  There  are 
times  when  we  even  yell  at  each  other, 
a  little,  but  that's  the  kind  of  family  we 
play.  I  don't  portray  the  All-American 
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Mom,  and  Carl  Betz  isn't  the  Ail-Amer- 
ican Daddy,  either.  So  help  me,  if  we 
had  to  do  that  type  of  TV  mother  and 
father  every  week,  I'd  go  off  my  rocker. 
Our  stories  do  not  revolve  only  around 
the  kids." 

Ice  and  fire 

Moreover,  Donna  today  is  just  about 
the  only  woman  TV  star  who  has  sur- 
vived "all  the  perils  of  the  rating  wars," 
without  compromise  in  her  standards  or 
her  beliefs.  "Let's  not  kid  ourselves," 
one  Hollywood  executive  said.  "Donna 
is  no  prettier,  no  more  talented  than  the 
other  girls.  But  what  she  had  was — and 
this  is  an  old-fashioned  word  for  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue — character.  And  be- 
sides, she  does  have  a  quiet  kind  of 
sex:  All  ice  and  fire." 

There  is  also  the  fact,  as  her  husband 
is  aware,  that  Donna  is  a  rampant  per- 
fectionist, and  "it's  no  fun  to  be  a  per- 
fectionist." 

Donna's  perfectionism,  the  tough- 
talking,  wheeling-and-dealing  producer 
admits,  can  be  a  drag  at  times.  "There 
are  days  when  nothing  is  ever  quite 
right,"  says  Tony,  grinning  wryly.  "No 
matter  how  good  the  show  is  or  how 
high  the  ratings  have  been  the  week 
before,  Donna  suffers;  the  good  should 
have  been  even  better. 

"Why  is  she  so  critical  of  herself? 
Well,  she's  essentially  a  pretty  shy  per- 
son— perhaps  more  than  anyone  except 
those  really  close  to  her  are  aware. 
She's  sure  that,  no  matter  what  anyone 
tells  her,  she's  not  very  good.  Donna 
could  win  five  more  Oscars  in  a  row  and 
she  still  wouldn't  be  convinced  of  her 
value  as  an  actress. 

"Sometimes  she's  like  that  at  home, 
too.  She's  curiously  reluctant  to  get  on 
the  tennis  court  with  the  good  players, 
or  swim  in  other  people's  pools,  be- 
cause while  she  does  both  of  these 
things  better  than  average,  she  doesn't 
think  so.  She's  wrong,  of  course,  but 
you  try  to  change  her  opinion  of  Donna 
Reed;  I  can't. 

"And  though  she  may  not  blow  her 
top  on  the  show  very  often,  she'll  sneak 
off  the  set  when  things  are  going  wrong 
and  get  me  on  the  phone  and  bang, 
bang,  bang!  But  that's  my  Donna,  my 
doll,"  Tony  laughed.  "It's  part  of  the 
whole  thing  that  makes  her  tick,  makes 
her  so  very  good  at  whatever  she  does." 

And  Donna?  "Well,"  says  The  Tiger, 
"I  couldn't  have  done  without  Tony  as 
the  producer  of  the  series.  Without  him 
there'd  be  nothing,  except  me  in  a  sani- 
tarium." 

Yet  for  all  her  "whims  of  iron," 
Donna  is  still  a  warm,  sensitive  human 
being  who  is  as  concerned  about  the 
youngsters  in  her  show  almost  as  much 
as  she  is  about  her  own  family. 

In  her  own  serene  and  humorous  way, 
Donna  demonstrates  constantly  her  be- 
lief that  one  should  "never  let  the  busi- 
ness of  acting  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  living." 

"I've  been  in  Hollywood  for  .  .  .  well, 
quite  a  while,"  Donna  once  explained. 
"And  all  I  ever  had  to  do  was  to  look 
around  me  and  see  the  tormented,  un- 
happy women  in  this  business.  Perhaps 
I   was  just   a   wide-eyed    kid    from    an 


Iowa  farm,  but  I  saw  right  from  the 
start  that  the  one  thing  I  didn't  need 
was  stardom  and  unhappiness.  All  too 
often,  the  two  seem  to  go  together. 
Somehow,  you  can't  be  both  'star'  and 
woman,  not  and  still  be  what  you  really 
have  to  be — a  whole  person. 

"Please  don't  think  I'm  condemning 
other  actresses.  I'm  not.  It's  just  that 
this  unhappiness  seems  to  pervade  the 
Hollywood  atmosphere,  and  sometimes 
I  think  it  can  be  pretty  shattering.  And 
yet,  you  don't  have  to  fall  into  all  the 
traps,  although  women  in  this  business 
keep  doing  it  over  and  over,  so  it  must 
be  hard  to  avoid.  I've  seen  it  happen. 
And  then  that's  when  I  pinch  myself. 
That's  when  I  tell  myself,  'Donna, 
vou've  been  a  pretty  lucky  person,  all 
in  all.'  " 

There  have  been  rumors  lately,  that 
Donna  is  "tired"  and  would  like  to  re- 
tire from  her  series  at  the  end  of  this, 
her  fifth  season.  There  were  rumors  she 
was  "tired"  last  year,  too.  Once,  follow- 
ing a  Hollywood  party  about  that  time. 
William  Dozier,  West  Coast  production 
head  for  Screen  Gems,  approached  his 
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old  friend  Donna  and  said,  all  sym- 
pathy, "I  know  how  terribly  tired  you 
are.  May  I  carry  you  out  to  your  car?" 

Donna,  to  her  credit,  completely 
broke  up. 

"But,"  says  Donna  now,  "I'm  not 
ready  to  say  when  I'll  quit.  There's  been 
no  decision  as  yet.  But  there's  a  pretty 
good  chance  I  will  be  back.  Anyway, 
I  do  know  that  I've  been  sort  of — call 
it  'tapering  off':  Doing  fewer  entire 
shows,  and  letting  the  others  do  a  little 
more.  I  must  say,  though,"  Donna 
laughed,  "tapering  off  the  show  is  like 
tapering  off  smoking  or  drinking.  In 
fact,  it's  harder.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
it  is." 

And  what  would  The  Tiger  do  with 
herself  if  she  were  to  retire? 

"Oh,"  she  said  jokingly,  "do  such  ex- 
citing things  as  go  to  more  P.T.A.  meet- 
ings, help  the  kids  with  their  home- 
work and  meet  oftener  with  their  teach- 
ers. I  want  to  dress  up  a  little  more  at 
night — wear  some  of  my  fancy  clothes. 
Lately,  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
do  it.  Why,  I  get  dizzy  just  climbing 
into  high  heels! 

"Honestly,  though,"  Donna  went  on, 
"I'd  like  to  join  my  husband  in  pro- 
ducing the  kind  of  pictures  families  can 
see,  parents  can  take  their  children  to. 
There  are  so  few  of  them  around  these 
days.  Almost  nobody  except  Walt 
Disney  seems  to  be  making  pictures 
that  aren't  sick,  sick,  sick,  or  boiling 
over  with  sex." 

All  this  is  as  yet  in  the  future.  Right 


now,  Donna  is  infinitely  more  excited 
about  the  way  she  acquired  "the  first 
real  vacation  house  we've  had  in  years." 
"It's  down  in  Palm  Springs,"  she  said 
gaily.  "I've  been  dreaming  of  a  place 
like  this,  but  never  had  one.  Then,  just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  some  friends  put  their 
tiny  but  perfect  Palm  Springs  house  on 
the  market.  It  was  beautiful,  exquisitely 
decorated,  and  exactly  what  I've  longed 
for.  So,  Tony  and  I  walked  through  the 
place  from  front  to  back,  and  when  our 
friends  asked  me  if  I  liked  it,  I  said, 
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you  can  be  happier  this  other  way,  then 
by  all  means  feel  free  to  try  it.  And  if 
you  ever  decide  to  come  back,  we'll  be 
very  happy  to  have  you."  My  wife's 
point  of  view  freed  me  for  all  the  sub- 
sequent situations. 

"It  wasn't  really  a  fight,  but  the 
worst  time  Fern  and  I  ever  had  was 
when  we  disagreed  about  moving  to 
California,  which  is  now  our  home. 
Around  1938,  when  the  children  were 
of  school  age,  we  realized  the  disad- 
vantages of  traveling.  In  those  days, 
apartments  would  take  dogs  but  no 
children.  It  was  sad  and  heartbreak- 
ing. I  had  terrible  trouble  getting  us 
places  to  live.  We'd  stay  in  one  town 
only  two  weeks.  Another,  eight  weeks. 

"You  see,  I  worked  hotels  where  we 
played  for  noon  sessions,  then  during 
dinner,  then  again  beginning  at  ten 
at  night.  I  had  to  get  up  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  look  for  apartments, 
then  work,  then  try  to  catch  a  little 
sleep,  then  work  again.  Those  days 
were  very  rough. 

"My  wife  was  so  clean.  She  wasn't 
used  to  this.  Our  pay  would  be  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  band. 
Sometimes  we'd  have  to  accept  an  old 
dirty  room  that  no  one  had  been  in  for 
three  years.  She  would  take  one  look 
at  it  and  start  to  cry.  It  was  terrible. 

"Finally  we  settled  in  Chicago.  After 
nine  years,  I  got  this  opportunity  to 
work  at  a  ballroom  in  California  and 
do  a  local  TV  show.  I  saw  great  oppor- 
tunities on  the  Coast.  We  certainly 
weren't  progressing  in  Chicago.  The 
ninth  year,  I  wasn't  making  any  more 
than  I  had  the  first  year. 

"In  those  days  they'd  book  you  for 
months  at  one  ballroom,  so  we  were 
apart  for  some  while.  I  couldn't  come 
back  and  she  wouldn't  come  out.  She 
liked  the  schools  in  Chicago  and  she 
had  read  those  stories  about  Holly- 
wood and  was  positive  our  children 
would  turn  out  badly.  She  wanted  no 
part  of  it.  I  had  to  bring  her  out  sev- 
eral times  for  a  look  before  she'd  agree. 
It  was  a  long  struggle." 

The  Welks  disprove  the  theory  that 
husbands  should  be  older  than  their 
womenfolk.  They're  about  the  same 
age.  They  disprove  the  theory  that 
couples  must  share  similar  interests. 
His  is  golf.   Hers  is  bridge. 

"It's  better  to  have  separate  hob- 
bies," answered  Welk  sincerely.  "It  is 


'Like  it?  I'm  buying  it.'  I  bought  it  the 
way  I've  always  dreamed  of  doing 
things — inside  of  ten  minutes!" 

"That's  Donna,"  Tony  Owen  once 
quipped,  "she  just  never  stops  amazing 
me."  Nor  anyone  else,  for  that  matter. 
There's  just  one  thing  this  still-amazed 
Donna  Reed  enthusiast  wonders  about: 

How  do  you  dare  whistle  at  a  tiger? 
— Favius    Friedman 

"The  Donna  Reed  Show"  is  seen  over 
ABC-TV,    Thursdays,    at    8    p.m.    est. 


not  good  to  be  together  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
people  who  are  constantly  together 
have  some  sort  of  reaction.  They  fight 
like  cats  and  dogs.  It  happens  even  to 
married  couples  on  the  golf .  course. 
The  condition  doesn't  exist  as  much  if 
you're  apart  all  day  long,  because  then 
you're  anxious  to  get  together.  And  I 
never  read  the  papers  at  the  dinner- 
table,  either!" 

Welk  is  a  devoted  husband.  On 
his  wife's  last  birthday,  he  flew  home 
from  Sun  Valley  especially  to  celebrate 
with  her.  The  week  before,  he'd 
dropped  by  the  home  of  his  youngest 
daughter  with  money  to  buy  her  mother 
"a  complete  bridge  set — a  suit  with  a 
jacket  to  take  off,  a  hat — the  whole 
outfit."  (Donna  and  his  other  daugh- 
ter, Shirley,  are  married  to  doctors 
in  California.  The  "baby,"  aged  22,  is 
Larry  Jr.,  who's  currently  in  the  Air 
Force.)  Daughter  did  like  Daddy 
wanted  and,  en  route  home  from  the 
airport,  Lawrence  scooped  up  the  gifts. 

Even  when  there  isn't  a  special  oc- 
casion, he  constantly  brings  home 
flowers,  or  the  licorice  Fern  is  so  fond 
of,  or  some  other  little  things  she  might 
enjoy.  It's  the  most  effective  vaccine  yet 
for  combating  the  marriage  bug  of 
taking  one  another  for  granted. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  pleases  him 
by  avoiding  curlers  and  cold  cream 
around  the  house,  by  canning  his  fav- 
orite fruits  and  by  cooking  what  he'd 
like  for  dinner.  Although  Lawrence 
may  only  count  "Ah-one-and-ah-two" 
when  it  comes  to  his  music,  it's  ru- 
mored he  might  be  able  to  count  to 
"Ah-three-and-ah-four"  when  it  comes 
to  his  millions.  Nonetheless,  they  have 
a  maid  only  once  a  week  and  his  wife 
does  all  the  cooking. 

Their  Brentwood  house  is  not  the 
heme  of  a  television  celebrity  and  his 
worshipful  spouse.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
happily  married  grandpa  and  grandma. 
It  doesn't  revolve  around  an  egotistical 
star.  It  revolves  around  neatness  and 
order.  Dinner  is  always  between  5:30 
and  6.  It's  served  not  when  The  Star 
is  ready,  but  when  The  Roast  is  ready. 

Grins  Larry  Sr.,  "I  am  not  a  star  in 
our  home.  It's  better  that  way,  too,  be- 
cause if  I  were  I  wouldn't  like  me  very 
much."  He  didn't  need  to  add  that  he 
wouldn't  have  stayed  married  quite  so 
long  or  so  happily,  either. 

— Cindy  Adams 

"The  Lawrence  Welk  Show"  is  seen 
over  ABC-TV,  Sat.,  from  9  to  10  p.m. 
est.   Welk   records   on   the   Dot    label. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU 


For  ad  rates,  write  PCD 

549  W.  Washington 

Chicago  6 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  (P.W.—Mar.  '63) 

$25  DAY  EASY  With  60%  Profitl  Friends,  neighbors  will  thank 
you  for  demonstrating  new  beauty  secrets  and  glamorous  ways 
to  use  famous  Studio  Girl  Hollywood  Cosmetics.  Information 
I  send  quickly  qualifies  you  as  Beauty  Advisor.  $5.00  hour  for 
spare  time  alone  ...  or  $25  day  full  time.  Send  name  on  post- 
card to  me  personally  for  3  free  samples,  details.  Harry  Taylor, 
Studio  Girl  Cosmetics,  Dept.  30X33,  Glendale,  California. 
NAME  BRAND  MERCHANDISE  On  Credit— no  money 
down  I  Save  up  to  50%  on  name  brand  watches,  cameras, 
appliances,  home  furnishings,  all  on  easy  terms.  Send  today 
for  Free  catalog  of  bargains.  Helzberg's,  101  West  16th  St., 

Dept.  H-38B,  Kansas  City  8,  Missouri. 

$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1611-PC  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39»;  Men's  suits  $4.95;  trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materialsl  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 

Florida, 

MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.  National, 

81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

$35  to  $75  regularly,  sparetime,  demonstrating  Cosmetics  to 
neighbors,  waiting  customers.  $10  Demonstration  Kit  Free  on 
Trial.  Lucky  Heart  Cosmetics,  Dept.  4XC,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
TYPE  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  home  for  authors.  Immediate 
earnings.  Complete  instructions,  $1.  Terry  Home  Services, 
Box  2027-P3,  Downey,  Calif. 


WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.   Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 


HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possiblel  Instruction  booklet,  $1. 
Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  PW-23,  N.Y. 


EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

STOP  THROWING  AWAY  Boxtops!  They're  worth  moneyl 

Some,  25cl  Inquire  "Boxtops-BH,    Cedar  Hill,  Texas . 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

HOME   TYPING    FOR    Business   Firms!    Instructions  $1. 
Ballinger,  500  So.  Hampton,  Orlando,  Florida. 


GOLD  IN  SEWING.  Details" Free.  BMH  Sales,  Box  64A, 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 


ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  homel  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept. 
15-508,  Chicago  5,  III. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.  X374, 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  1 1 1  inois. 


BE  A  DENTAL  assistant.  Well  paying,  uncrowded  field.  Pre- 

fiare  at  home  for  big  pay  career.  Chairside  duties,  reception, 
aboratory,  personality  development.  Free  book.  Write  Wayne 
School,  Dept.  15-509,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  '" 


Fl  N ISH  H IGH  SCHOOL  at  home.  No  classes.  Text's  furnished. 
Diploma  awarded.  If  17  or  over  and  have  left  school,  write  for 
Free  information  and  catalog.  Wayne  School,  Dept.  15-507, 

417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

LEARN  WH ILE  ASLEEPI  Details  free.  Research  Association, 

Box  24-BM,  Olympia,  Washington. 

BUSINESS  «■  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

TELEPHONE  FOR  $$$$$  Spare  Time!  Home-Business 
Information;  revealing  details  about  joining  Nationwide 
Organization.  Write:  Telephone  Contactors,  Dept.  U3,  1038 

So.  LaBrea,  Los  Angeles  19. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mendinp  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chi cago  26, 
$3.00  HOUR  POSSIBLE  home  sparetime  Pump  Lamps  as- 
sembling.  Write:  Novelty  Lamps,  Cabot  42,  Arkansas. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

SONGPOEMS  WANTED  FOR  Musical  setting.  Free  exami- 
nation. Get  "the  Nashville  Sound"  in  your  songs  and  records. 
Send    Poems:    Music   City   Songcrafters,   6145-A,   Acklen 

Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 

Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

SMASHING  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles, 
Early  United  States,  Rockets,  Sports,  British  Colonies,  High 
Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus  big,  illustrated 
Magazine,  all  free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co., 
Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  HOMES  FROM  $35  per  month.  Nothing  Down, 
Custom  Constructed  on  your  lot.  Over  88,000  built.  Free  infor- 
mation and  illustrated  brochure.  Jim  Walter  Corporation, 
Box  9128,  DepL  PCW-3,  Tampa,  Florida.  212  Branch  offices 

to  serve  you. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

TREMENDOUS  OPPORTUNITIES  —  USA  —  Overseas  — 
Choose  Jobs — Locations — Transportation — Free  Details.  Oc- 
cupations.  International  Airport,  Box  100-R2,  Jamaica  30,  N.Y. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $1,000  AIRMAIL!  Repay  $44.82  for  twenty-nine 
months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance,  Dept.  63-C,  Kansas 

City  1,  Kansas. 

AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-33,  Chicago 
32.  Illinois. 
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To  you  who  are  OVER  5'7" — new 
Spring  fashions  priced  no  higher 
than  regular  misses'  sizes.  Style 
shown  is  washable  cotton,  all 
around  box  pleat  with  border 
print.  Color  choice — Royal  Blue 
or  Orange  Print  on  natural. 
Sizes:  10  to  20.  Also — other 
styles  and  fabrics.  $2.99  through 
$25.  Sizes  10  to  24.  Also  Coats, 
Shoes,  Lingerie,  Suits,  Sports- 
wear. MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE 
"TALL  GIRLS"  CATALOG. 


Over  Five-Seven  Shops,  Dept.  T-13 
465  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Please  send  FREE  Tall  Fashion  Catalog  to 

name 
address 


post  office 


zone      stale 


Be  a  Hotel-  Motel 
Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work!  Fascinating 
positions  in  the  hotel,  motel 
and  hospitality  field  as  Hostess,  Execu- 
tive Housekeeper,  Manager,  etc.  June 
Young  writes:  "Am  Club  Manager- 
Hostess  and  find  it  very  interesting 
work."  "Write  for  FREE  book,  "Your 
Golden  Opportunity."  Approved  for  ALL 
Veteran  Training.  Accredited  N.H.S.C. 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Sta. 
JC-118-Ol,  Washington  7,  D.C.  47th  Year 


.^^^:-z 


MAKE  MONEY  IN  ART  Enjoy  glamorous  high-pay 
career  or  profitable  hobby.  Learn  Commercial  Art,  Painting, 
Cartooning,  Fashion  Art,  Lettering,  TV,  etc.  We  train  you 
at  home,  in  spare  time.  TWO  22-pc.  art  outfits  (worth 
$25)  included  at  no  extra  charge.  LOW  COST— only  20c  a 
day.  Write  for  FREE  Book  describing  easy  course.  No 
salesman  will  call.  Washington  School  of  Art,  Studio  593, 
Port  Washington,   N.  Y.   (Estab.   1914)  Tear  this  out. 


YOU  KNOW 
WHAT  IT  DOES 

fc        for        M. 
GRAVIES  &  STEWS 


AfflSTE* 

Try  this  new  use 

Brush  on  steaks,  hamburgers 
both  sides  before  cooking. 
Compare  taste  &  eye  appeal. 
Member  Brand  Names  Foundation 

SHEETS,  TOASTERS, 
TOWELS,MIXERS,etc. 
GIVEN  TO  YOU  FREE! 

Thousands  of  famous  prod- 
ucts to  choose  from— furni- 
ture, fashions,  silverware, 
china,  draperies,  etc.  You 
get  550.00  and  more  in 
merchandise  just  by  being 
Secretary  of  a  Popular  Club 
you  help  your  friends  form. 
It's  easy!  It's  fun!  Nothing 
to  sell,  nothing  to  buy.  Write 
today:  Popular  Club  Plan, 
Dept.G907,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

■  Popular  Club  Plan,  Dept.  G907,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.  I 
Send  Big    FREE   276-Page   FULL-COLOR  Catalog  i 
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Name , , 

Address 

City ; Zone State.. 


DONNA   DOUGLAS 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

just  couldn't  answer  those  things  he 
was  asking  me!  So  I  told  him,  'Your 
job  doesn't  mean  that  much  to  me.' 

"And  I  got  up  to  leave.  But  before  I 
went  out  the  door,  he  called  me  back. 

"  'You  just  got  the  job,'  he  said." 

The  city  girls  who  preceded  her  may 
have  resented  the  questions  every  bit 
as  much  as  she  did — but  they'd  been 
too  "smart"  to  say  so.  Does  it  take  a 
country  girl  like  Donna  to  recognize 
that,  if  you  want  honesty  from  people, 
you  have  to  be  honest  yourself? 

"Being  sincere,"  says  Donna,  "is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
world.  If  you're  sincere,  you  can  see 
through  people  who  aren't.  Sometimes 
when  I  meet  a  boy  out  here,  he  has 
the  wrong  idea  about  me  at  first. 

"This  doesn't  happen  often,  but  it 
does  occasionally.  A  boy  may  ask  me 
to  go  out  with  him  because  he  thinks 
I  don't  know  very  much  and  he'll  have 
an  advantage.  But  I  tell  him,  'You 
and  I  just  don't  think  alike  about 
things.'  And  that  takes  care  of  him. 

"I  tell  you,"  she  adds  confidentially, 
"in  most  situations,  the  girl  controls 
the  outcome.  Men  aren't  pushy  unless 
a  girl  is  undecided  in  herself  about 
how  she  wants  to  be  treated." 

Being  honest  and  sincere  obviously 
doesn't  mean  a  country  girl  can't  flirt. 
Any  daughter  of  Eve  knows  how  to  do 
that!  And  what  can  be  more  flirtatious 
— or  flattering — than  a  warm,  outgoing 
interest  in  other  people?  (And  isn't 
it  natural  that  people  of  the  opposite 
sex  are  always  more  interesting?) 

Life  with  the  birds  and  bees 

Before  Elly  May  Clampett  was  even 
born  on  TV,  Donna  Douglas  was  learn- 
ing how  to  handle  men  in  the  fun-filled, 
rough-and-tumble  summers  on  her 
grandfather's  farm  near  Baywood, 
Louisiana.  Baywood's  where  Donna 
was  born — she  was  Doris  Smith  in 
those  days  and  had  an  older  brother 
and  several  cousins,  all  boys.  "I  was 
the  only  girl  on  either  side  of  my 
family,"  she  grins. 

"My  brother  and  cousins  simply  ac- 
cepted me  as  I  was  and  treated  me 
just  like  another  boy.  Why,  I  was  a 
pitcher  on  the  boys'  softball  team  for 
so  long,  I  was  fourteen  before  I  found 
out  there  was  a  girls'  team!  And  once 
I  was  the  high  scorer  in  a  basketball 
game,  with  34  points. 

"I  was  a  tomboy,  all  right.  See  this 
scar?"  Donna  extends  a  small  hand 
proudly.  "I  had  my  hand  on  a  stump 
where  one  of  my  cousins  was  chopping. 
'You'd  better  move  your  finger,'  he 
warned  me,  but  I  wasn't  fast  enough. 
He  got  me — chop,  chop — right  here!" 

But,  most  of  the  time,  she  and  the 
boys  were  climbing  trees,  swinging  on 
vines,  riding,  hunting,  fishing,  taking 
a  dip  in  the  ol'  swimmin'  hole.  Or  help- 
ing out  with  the  farm  chores,  such  as 
milking  the  cows  and  feeding  the  pigs. 

They  weren't  hillbillies,  of  course, 
but  they  reveled  in  the  semi-wild  free- 


dom of  outdoor  life  and  were  a  close- 
knit  little  clan  who  lovingly  trusted 
each  other  and  the  goodness  of  nature. 

This  trust  is  something  Donna  never 
lost,  even  after  she  discovered  she  was 
really  a  girl  and  stopped  playing  base- 
ball and  football  to  root  the  boys  on 
from  the  sidelines,  as  one  of  the  cutest 
high-school  cheerleaders  ever. 

Or  even  after  her  teen-age  beauty 
won  her  the  titles  Miss  Baton  Rouge 
and  Miss  New  Orleans  and  led  her  to 
seek  a  career  as  model  and  actress  in 
New  York — where  the  allegedly  blase 
(but  plumb  bowled-over)  big-city  re- 
porters promptly  named  her  Miss  By- 
line and  gave  her  a  crown  which  she 
wore  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show! 

Today,  Donna  shows  her  affection  for 
TV's  Clampett  tribe  just  as  naturally 
and  warmly  as  she  accepted  her  own 
childhood  clan.  "Hello,  Granny,"  she 
beams,  as  she  drops  into  Irene  Ryan's 
lap  and  gives  her  a  bear-hug. 

Granny  is  sitting  in  front  of  the 
Clampetts'  Beverly  Hills  mansion  (or 
that  part  of  the  set  which  represents 
this  imposing  facade),  watching  expen- 
sively-dressed performers  portray  the 
Hillbillies'  elegant  but  conniving  neigh- 
bors for  the  TV  camera. 

How  to  trap  wolves 

Everybody  knows  the  Clampetts  will 
come  out  ahead  of  the  city  slickers — 
no  matter  how  elegantly  they  connive — 
because  these  simple  country  folk  are 
protected  by  their  native  goodness. 
(Wasn't  it  the  late  W.  C.  Fields  who 
said,  "You  can't  cheat  an  honest 
man?") 

"These  people  aren't  pretentious," 
says  Donna,  fondly,  of  her  TV  kin,  "be- 
cause they  don't  have  to  be.  They  are 
so  kind  and  decent,  they  don't  have  to 
pretend  to  be  something  else.  Anyone 
who's  seen  the  show  knows  it  doesn't 
make  fun  of  uneducated  country  peo- 
ple. It's  really  a  compliment  to  them, 
the  way  the  Clampetts  always  win  over 
the  people  who  try  to  outsmart  them." 

Seemingly  unaware  that  she's  just 
described  the  unsophisticated  secret  of 
her  own  success  at  winning  friends  and 
outsmarting  wolves  in  Ivy  League 
clothing,  she  jumps  off  Granny's  lap 
and  romps  into  the  Hillbillies'  ultra- 
modern makebelieve  kitchen. 

"Isn't  it  pretty?"  she  beams,  as  en- 
thusiastically as  though  everything  in 
the  sound-stage  mansion  is  for  real. 

She  chatters  away,  happy  as  a  jay- 
bird, but  never  lights  in  one  place  long 
enough  for  any  formal  kind  of  inter- 
view. Donna  not  only  doesn't  stick  to 
the  subject.  She's  apt  to  answer  a  to- 
tally different  question  from  the  one 
she's  being  asked. 

Does  she  actually  know  how  effective 
this  tactic  can  be?  Well,  whether  she 
does  it  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
you  somehow  find  yourself  not  minding 
a  bit.  And  it's  a  dodge  that  works — 
particularly,  when  it  comes  to  outfox- 
ing some  elegantly  conniving  male  who 
seeks  personal  data  for  his  datebook! 

What  red-blooded  man  could  resist 
following  Donna  wherever  her  enthusi- 
asm might  lead,  when  she  looks  up  at 
him     with    wide-eyed     innocence — and 


blissfully  changes  the  subject  he's  been 
leading  up  to  all  evening? 

Guess  this  all  goes  to  prove  that  it 
isn't  so  important  whether  you  win  or 
lose — it's  how  you  play  the  game  that 
counts! 

Is  this  Donna's  own  country-girl  wis- 
dom?   Or  is  it  pure  Elly  May? 

Donna  herself  sees  no  difference.  "I 
never  have  to  ask  the  director — or  any- 
body— why  Elly  May  does  so-and-so  or 
stands  one  way  or  talks  another.  I  al- 
ready know.  You  see,  I  know  her.  I 
am  Elly  May." 

Her  faith  in  a  Power  that  protects 
the  pure-hearted  may  have  been  bol- 
stered by  two  personal  experiences: 
The  way  big-city  life  turned  out  to  be 
just  as  wonderful  and  friendly  as  she'd 
expected  it  to  be — and  her  good  for- 
tune in  getting  to  be  Elly  May. 

She'd  had  good  roles  guesting  on 
TV  and  had  made  three  movies — 
"Career"  (for  which  Hal  Wallis  offi- 
cially changed  her  name  to  Donna 
Douglas),  "Li'l  Abner"  and  "Lover 
Come  Back" — but  never  played  a  con- 
tinuing  part  in   a   regular   series.    So, 


VINCENT    EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

to  get  laughed  out  of  that  neighborhood 
fast  all  you  had  to  do  was  mention 
something  sissy  like  movie  star. 

Truck  driver?  Stevedore?  Loader 
down  at  the  fish  market?  Hood?  These 
were  all  okay.  Sure.  But  movie  star? 
Just  mention  something  like  that  and 
hoooooooo  would  they  laugh  you  out  of 
the  place. 

So  Vince  was  quiet  about  his  decision. 

Yet,  as  the  next  few  years  passed,  he 
began  to  work  on  it. 

And,  unknown  to  anyone  but  himself, 
he  embarked  on  a  program  of  study  and 
preparation  and  self-improvement  that 
he  knew  in  his  bones  would  pay  off 
some  day,  would  have  to — please  God 
— pay  off  some  day. 

In  school,  for  one  thing — P.S.  73,  a 
junior  high  over  on  Macdougal  Street — 
he  joined  what  they  called  the  Story 
Telling  Club.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
other  kids  in  the  club.  They'd  meet  in 
the  auditorium  Thursday  afternoons  at 
three  o'clock,  and  one  by  one  they'd 
stand  on  the  stage  and  make  up  little 
things  to  say,  stories  to  tell.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  clown  who'd  just  get  up 
there  and  say  stupid  things,  do  stupid 
things — a  waste  of  everybody's  time. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  girl  with  the 
big  buck  teeth  and  the  moony  eyes 
who'd  always  end  up  telling  how  her 
parents  fought  all  the  time,  who'd  al- 
ways begin  to  bawl  and  would  have  to  be 
dragged  to  the  girls'  room  to  get  her 
face  dried.  And  then,  of  course,  there 
was  Vince,  who'd  get  up  there  and  start 
by  saying  strange  and  very  dramatic 
things  like  "One  time,  in  my  past,  I  was 
in  the  country  of  England,  a  soldier  for 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria — "  and 
who'd  spin  a  yarn  this  long  and  with 
so  many  heroics  and  feats  of  courage 
in  it  that  you  could  never  in  a  million 


naturally,  she  was  bubbling  over  with 
eagerness  when  she  was  promised  a 
chance  to  test  for  "The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies." 

Success— with  a  crash! 

Then,  the  very  day  of  her  big  oppor- 
tunity, she  was  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent that  almost  ruined  everything! 

"I  was  just  half  a  block  from  my 
house,"  she  sighs,  "when  somebody 
banged  into  the  back  of  my  car. 

"I  was  in  the  hospital  sixteen  days. 

"It  seemed  like  just  about  every  girl 
in  the  world  wanted  to  be  Elly  May. 
So  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  got  out  of  the  hospital  and  discov- 
ered the  part  was  still  there!" 

Surprise?  Why,  Donna  had  to  play 
Elly  May  because  she  is  Elly  May. 

And  what  chance  did  any  of  those 
big-city  actresses  have,  once  Donna 
turned  on  all  her  country-girl  wisdom 
and  charm?  — Louise  Ronka 

"The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  go  to  town  on 
CBS-TV,   Wednesdays,   at   9   p.m.   est. 


years  believe  it  all.  Except  that  when 
he  said  it,  somehow  you  did  believe  it. 
And  sometimes  you'd  even  clap,  it  would 
be  such  a  good  story  he  had  told. 

There  was,  too,  the  candy  store — that 
little  place,  over  on  Eastern  Parkway — 
where  Vince  would  hang  around.  "But 
not  'hang  around'  like  most  of  the  other 
kids,"  someone  who  works  there  recalls, 
"—spending  an  hour  drinking  their 
sodas  and  laughing  it  up  and  making 
the  pain  in  the  neck.  Because  Vince, 
instead,  he  would  stand  over  there — 
where  I  keep  all  those  magazines,  see? 
— and  he  would  read  through  them  all, 
the  ones  about  the  movies,  the  ones 
about  the  action  things,  everything  he'd 
read  ...  I  remember  one  day  my  wife 
said  to  me,  'Hey,  don't  he  ever  buy 
none  of  those  magazines?'  And  I  said 
to  her  to  never  mind,  to  leave  the  kid 
alone,  that  here  was  a  boy  who  was  in- 
terested in  learning  things  from  his 
reading  .  .  .  and  that  it  was  good  that  a 
few  people  in  this  neighborhood  at  least 
wanted  to  learn  a  little  something  in 
life." 

Also  important  in  Vince's  program 
was  health  and  body-building.  Some- 
where in  his  readings  he'd  come  across 
an  article  about  the  value  of  a  good 
physique  in  show  business.  And  so  he 
joined  a  boys'  club  in  Flatbush — where 
he  swam  a  few  hours  a  week.  And  so  he 
joined  the  local  "Y" — where  he  worked 
out  with  weights  and  barbells.  And  so, 
too,  did  he  begin  to  get  some  awfully 
peculiar  ideas  about  eating.  At  least, 
his  mother  thought  they  were  peculiar. 
Like  the  time  she  asked  him: 

"What  was  that  again,  Vinnie?" 

"I  said,  Mom,  next  time  you  go  to 
the  grocery  store  would  you  please  buy 
me  some  wheat  germ." 

"Do  germs  come  in  a  box  now?"  his 
mother  asked. 

"It's  a  food,  Mom.  An  or-gan-ic  food." 

"Hmmmm,"  his  mother  said.  And 
then:  "Vinnie,  what's  getting  into  you, 
anyway?  Yesterday  it  was  a  whole  pine- 


WHAT  IS  THIS 
WOMAN  DOING? 

a.  WEARING  a  new  dress  that  fits  her  beautifully? 

b.  SHOWING  her  dress  to  a  group  of  friends? 

c.  EARNING  up  to  $23  a  week  in  her  spare  time? 

Whichever  you  guessed,  you're  right!  Ac- 
tually, she  is  doing  all  three.  The  dress  she 
is  wearing  and  showing  is  one  of 
e  lovely  styles  we  supplied  to 
ler,  and  she  is  enjoying  this 
easy  way  of  earning  up  to 
$23  weekly  in  spare  time. 
CAN  YOU  USE  UP  TO 
$23  EXTRA  A  WEEK? 
^k      Everyone   can    use 
;pf      extra  money  these 
r  days.  Without  leav- 

ing your  neighbor- 
hood, you  can  turn  spare 
time    into    profit,    and 
keep  your  wardrobe 
filled  with  exciting  new 
clothes— all  without  in- 
vesting  a   penny.   And 
no  experience  is  needed. 
If    you    enjoy    chatting 
about  clothes,   you  can 
succeed  with  my  proven 
money-making  plan. 
Without  cost,  now  or 
ever,  write  today  for  Free 
Fashion  Kit  that  gets  you 
started  at  once. 

FASHION  FRDCKS,   INC. 
Dept.  L-30934,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD-MAIL  TODAY! 


FASHION   FROCKS.  INC.,  Oept.  L-30934 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

I  want  the  opportunity  of  earning  $23  weekly  plus  lovely  ! 

dresses  of  my  own.  Without  obligation,  please  rush  your  I 

Free  Fashion  Kit.  I 


Name_ 


-Age_ 


Address. 


I 

I  City_ 


Zone State. 

Montreal  39.  P.O..) 


I 

I 

I  (In  Canada:  3425  Industrial  Blvd..  Montreal  39.  P.O..)  J 
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how  easy  it  is  to  earn  extra  cash  in  your  spare 
time  selling  magazine  subscriptions!  FREE  infor- 
mation: TV  RADIO  MIRROR,  205  E.  42nd  St.. 
N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y.  There  is  no  obligation! 


PHOTO  BARGAINS 


2-8x10  ENLARGEMENTS 
or 

4-5x7  ENLARGEMENTS 
or 

25  WALLET  SIZE  PHOTOS 

plus  FREE  5x7  ENL. 

Any  enlargement  hand-colored  in  oils,  50$   extra. 

State  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothes. 

QUALITY  VALUES,   Dept.   706-C 

2  EAST  AVENUE,  LARCHMONT,  N.  Y. 


Lovely  reproductions  of 
your  favorite  photo  on 
finest  quality  double 
weight  portrait  paper. 
Send  any  photo  or  nega- 
tive (returned).  Add  25e 
per  selection  for  post- 
age and  handling. 
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COLD  SORES 

FEVER 

BLISTERS 


EARLY  APPLICATION 

USUALLY  PREVENTS 

_THE   UNSIGHTLY 

FORMATION  OF  A 

COLD  SORE  OR 

FEVER  BLISTER. 


MEDICATED  FOR 
QUICK  RELIEF.  DAILY 
USE  CONDITIONS 
THE  LIPS,  KEEPS  THEM 
SOFT  AND  HEALTHY. 
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The  women  of  Scandina- 
via have  always  been  en- 
vied for  their  glorious  blonde  hair.  Now  without 
tints,  rinses  or  that  ugly,  bleached  look,  you  can 
safely  give  your  hair  the  radiant,  golden  shine  and 
shimmering  highlights  that  men  love!  Called 
BLONDEX,  this  new  Swedish  shampoo  made 
especially  for  blondes,  and  prepared  at  home — - 
fresh  as  you  need  it — billows  into  a  richer,  gentler 
lather  that's  just  right  for  delicate  blonde  hair. 
Contains  ANDIUM  to  lighten  and  shine  as  it 
shampoos.  Washes  away  dingy  film  that  keeps  hair 
dark  and  dull-looking — gives  it  lovely  lustre  and 
flattering  lightness.  Fine  for  children's  hair  too! 
Get  BLONDEX  today  at  drug  and  dept.  stores. 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 

in  few  months  at  Home 


WOMEN  AND  MEN,  18  TO  GO 

$4.00  to  $5.00  for  1-hour  treatment  is  the  established 
charge  for  a  skilled  operator.  Easy  to  learn  and  do. 
Diploma  awarded.  Open  your  own  office  or  earn  good 
income  from  Doctors,  Hospitals.  Clubs  and  other 
health  or  recreational  centers.  Wonder- 
ful part-time  profession.  Low  monthly 
payments.  Write  today  for  free  Anatomy 
Charts  and  catalog.  No  obligation. 

ANDERSON  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MASSAGE 
£Sa.      Dept.   CI6,   Princeton,   Illinois 
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MAKE  MONEY  with 
Simple  CARTOONS 


A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no 
obligation.  Simply  address 


FREE 
BOOK 


CARTOONISTS'    EXCHANGE 
Dept.  593  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

i  DARLING  PET  MONKEY 

,  This   live   Squirrel   Monkey   makes   an 
I  adorable,  playful  pet.   Show  it  affection. 

I  and  receive  companionship  &  joy  from 
its  company.  Almost  human  with  its 
I  friendly  eyes,  children  &  adults  love  it 
as  a  pet.  Approximately  6  months  old. 
I  simple  to  take  care  of  &  train.  Eats 
same  food  as  you  do.  grows  about  12 
I  inches  high.  Free  cage  &  instructions 
included.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
I  Only  $19.95  express  collect.  Mail  check 
or  money  order  for  $19.95  to: 
I  Animal  Farm,  Dept.  284,  Box  1042, 
•_  ■»  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla.  ••  — 
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FREE! 
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Get 

2y2  x  3'/2  in.  size  on 
double  weight,  silk  fin- 
ish, portrait  paper  .  .  . 

The  rage  for  exchanging  with  friends, 
enclosing  in  letters  or  greeting  cards 
or  job  applications.  Original  returned. 
Order  in  units  of  25  (1  pose).  No 
limit.  Enclose  payment  ($1.25)  and  we  prepay  or 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  (sent  c.o.d.  if  you  wish)  4  day 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  photo  or  snap- 
shot today,  with  this  ad.  DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B3, 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa. 

UGLY  BROKEN   NAILS! 

"POSSESS"  LONG  NAILS  IN  MINUTES 

USE  MIRACLE 

LIQUID  NAIL 

FORMULA 

#66 


An  amazing  miracle  liquid!  Changes  ugly  nails  IN 
MINUTES  into  glamorous  long  nails  STRONGER  THAN 
YOUR  OWN!  Not  a  weak  paste-on  nail!  Can  be  trimmed 
and  polished.  Stops  nails  from  breaking,  splitting  and 
STOPS  NAIL  BITING!  No  matter  what  you  do.  These 
beautiful  nails  will  stay  on  until  your  own  nails  grow 
out.  Used  by  millions!  NOW  a  special  introductory 
offer!  A  LARGE  $5  KIT  for  ONLY  $1.98. 
Mail   your  orders  to: 

HEALTH  AIDS  CO.,   DEPT.  TS-3 

Box   I,   Rugby  Sta.  •   Brooklyn  3,   N.  Y. 
SEND  $1.00  DEPOSIT  WITH  ALL  C.O.D.  ORDERS. 


apple  you  ate.  covered  with  honey.  The 
day  before,  you  sat  here  munching  on 
some  kind  of  grass.  And  now  germs  you 
want  to  eat  .  .  .  What's  the  matter? 
Don't  you  like  my  macaroni  any  more?" 

"Mom  .  .  .  please?" 

"All  right,  all  right,"  his  mother  said, 
not  without  the  trace  of  a  smile,  " — but 
I  don't  know  what  the  grocer's  gonna 
think.  He'll  probably  think  we're  all 
going  out  of  our  heads." 

Most  important  in  Vince's  program, 
however,  was  the  simple  act  of  going 
to  the  movies  as  much  as  possible  and 
studying  actors  and  their  techniques  and 
trying  to  learn  from  them.  Though, 
really,  it  was  not  such  a  simple  act.  Be- 
cause as  the  years  passed  and  the  De- 
pression slowly  ended,  movies  in  the 
neighborhood  no  longer  cost  only  a 
dime — not  even  at  The  Scratch,  and 
certainly  not  at  the  Capitol  or  the  Co- 
lonial or  the  Decatur  or  the  Loew's 
Pitkin.  A  quarter  was  more  like  it  now; 
sometimes  even  thirty-five  cents — and  to 
have  this  money  handy  Vince  took  on 
all  kinds  of  odd  jobs  after  school,  from 
shoveling  snow  to  sweeping  out  at  the 
barber's.   But   it  was  worth   it  to   him. 

Because  he  knew  he  could  learn 
by  going  to  the  movies.  "And,"  as  a 
friend  of  Vince's  recalls,  "sometimes 
you'd  go  to  the  show  with  him  and  it 
wouldn't  be  no  fun  at  all.  You'd  want 
to  pass  a  crack  about  something  or 
throw  a  spitball  a  few  rows  ahead  of 
you,  and  Vince  would  say  'Pipe  down' 
or  'Cut  it  out' — that  that  was  Bogart  or 
Gable  up  there  and  you  should  have  the 
proper  respect  for  them  because  they 
were  great  artists.  And,  believe  me,  if 
you  didn't  show  the  proper  respect  after 
a  few  minutes,  you  got  a  nice  hard  poke 
in  the  arm  from  Vince." 

A  girl  who  knew  him  'way  back  re- 
members: "We  went  to  the  movies  to- 
gether this  one  Friday  night  when  we 
were  about  fifteen.  The  Loew's  Pitkin. 
We  didn't  know  what  was  playing  that 
night  and  when  we  approached  the 
theater  we  saw  the  name  of  the  picture 
and.  above  it,  just  the  name  Susan.  I 
remember  Vince  said  to  me: 

"'Susan — who's  she?' 

"And  I  said,  'Susan  Hayward.  She's 
a  new  young  actress  and  this  is  her 
first  picture.' 

"  'So  why  don't  they  put  her  full 
name?'  Vince  asked. 

"  'Because.'  I  said,  'it's  like  an  honor. 
She  comes  from  the  neighborhood — 
from  over  across  Saratoga  Avenue — and 
it's  the  movie  manager's  way  of  making 
it  something  special  by  just  putting  her 
first  name.' 

"I  remember  how  after  I  said  that 
there  was  a  funny  expression  on  Vince's 
face,  a  kind  of  smile. 

"  'Does  it  strike  you  stupid?'  I  asked 
him. 

"  'No,'  he  said,  "it  strikes  me  great.' 
Then  he  said,  'Can't  you  just  see  it 
someday  up  there — just  the  name 
Vincent?' 

"And  he  laughed. 

"And  I  laughed,  too. 

"I  mean,  who  had  any  idea  at  the 
time  that  he  was  being  serious  about 
it,  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  movie  star 
someday?  I  mean,  who  would  have 
believed  him  .  . .?" 

His  mother  believed  Vince.  when  he 


finally  told  her.  Although,  and  she's  the 
first  to  admit  it.  she  was  a  little  bit 
skeptical  about  his  chances  at  first. 

"They  make  the  movies  in  Hollywood, 
Vinnie.  You're  way  over  here  in  Brook- 
lyn," she  said  to  him  that  night.  "Peo- 
ple start  studying  acting  when  they're 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  They  go 
into  plays,  they  sing  at  weddings,  they 
get  all  kinds  of  experience.  You're 
seventeen  already,  Vinnie,  and  you've 
never  had  a  day  of  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience in  your  life." 

But  after  her  son  had  talked  to  her 
a  while  longer — after  he'd  explained 
that  he'd  been  experiencing  life,  and 
that  that  was  as  good  a  start  as  any: 
after  he'd  told  her  about  all  the  reading 
he'd  done  on  the  subject,  the  reasons 
for  the  exercise,  for  going  to  the  movies 
so  often;   after  he'd  said,  "Mama,  this 
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is  my  dream,  my  dream!" — his  mother 
nodded.  And  she  said  to  him: 

"A  dream's  a  good  thing,  Vinnie. 
Without  them,  after  all,  what  would  we 
be  but  pretty  miserable  people?  The 
only  trouble,  though,  is  that  a  lot  of 
people — they  don't  do  anything  about 
their  dreams.  But  you — you  be  different, 
Vinnie.  You  get  out  there  and  work  at 
your  dream.  Work  at  it  hard.  Be  a 
movie  star.  Be  a  good  movie  star  .  .  . 
And  I'll  tell  you  one  thing" — she 
laughed  through  the  tears  that  had 
somehow  come  to  her  eyes  now — "if  you 
don't  send  me  an  autographed  picture 
of  yourself  when  you  are  a  movie  star  so 
I  can  show  the  people  on  the  block,  I'll 
come  and  I'll  give  you  a  slapping  this 
big  .  .  .  !" 

It  seemed,  incredibly,  as  if  it  were  all 
going  to  be  a  cinch  at  first. 

Only  a  few  years  later,  Vince — who'd 
been  working  his  way  through  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 
(in  the  same  class,  incidentally,  with 
three  other  young  hopefuls  named  Grace 
Kelly,  John  Cassavetes  and  Anne  Ban- 
croft)— got  his  first  offer  to  make  a 
picture;  in  fact,  to  star  in  a  picture. 

Success,  it  seemed,  was  so  close  at 
that  moment  that,  even  before  he  read 
the  script.  Vince  borrowed  some  money 
and  went  to  buy  himself  a  big  and 
shiny-black  Buick. 

But  a  few  days  later  they  showed  him 
the  script  of  the  picture — "Mr.  Uni- 
verse," it  was  called.  And  Vince  won- 
dered seriously,  very  seriously,  if  he'd 


done  right  to  buy  that  car  so  soon,  and 
whether  stardom — sweet  stardom — was 
really  just  a  fingertip  away. 

Certainly  the  signs  were  not  good 
during  the  making  of  the  picture. 

Recalls  Sal  Sodano,  an  old  hometown 
buddy  of  Vince's:  "They  made  it  in 
Sunnyside,  Queens — not  far  from  Brook- 
lyn. And  I'll  never  forget  when  they 
dyed  Vince's  hair  blond  for  that  picture. 
We  all  went  down  with  him  to  see  what 
he'd  end  up  looking  like.  And  when  it 
was  over — the  dye-job — we  started  to 
kid  him  and  he  was  so  ashamed,  self- 
conscious,  that  he  ran  down  the  street 
to  a  hat  store,  bought  a  cap,  put  it  on 
his  head  and  wouldn't  take  it  off  for 
anything." 

Recalls  another  friend,  beginning 
with  understandable  understatement:  "I 
guess  the  picture  didn't  do  so  hot  at 
the  box  office.  Because  a  few  months 
after  it  came  out — Vince  had  to  sell  the 
Buick  for  the  dough." 

The  phony  promise 

It  was,  too,  a  few  months  after  the 
picture's  release  when  Vince  decided 
that  if  you  wanted  to  be  a  movie  star 
you  didn't  hang  around  a  place  like 
Sunnyside,  Queens  .  .  .  but  that  you 
went  out  to  a  place  like  Hollywood, 
California. 

And  so  he  did  (in  a  big  and  not-so 
shiny  blue-and-white  bus). 

And  so  began  ten  long  years  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  monotonous  sunshine, 
and  phony  promises — ten  long  years  of 
a  seemingly  hopeless  existence  that 
would  have  twisted  the  guts  of  any  other 
guy  and  sent  him  packing  for  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  or  a  job  at  Vic  Tanny's  or 
a  stool  at  the  nearest  bar. 

Except  that  Vince  had  sworn  to  him- 
self, from  the  beginning,  that  he  would 
stick  with  it,  come  what  may — come  all 
the  lousy  breaks  and  embarrassments 
and  heartbreak  and  lies  that  they  could 
load  him  down  with. 

And  it  was  hell  for  a  while;  for  too 
long  a  while. 

"Sorry,  Vince,  but  that  interview  I 
promised  you  at  Metro  for  tomorrow? 
Well,  it's  off.  Canceled.  They  just  gave 
the  part  to  somebody  else." 

"Okay." 

"Vincent?  Listen.  You're  not  going  to 
like  this  script — this  thing  they're  call- 
ing 'Hiawatha.'  And  you're  not  going  to 
like  the  big  ugly  Indian  they're  going 
to  make  you  play.  But  here's  the  con- 
tract. I'd  suggest  you  sign  it.  After  all 
— gotta  eat,  you  know." 

"Okay  .  .  .  Okay." 

For  ten  years  this  went  on.  For  ten 
years  Vince  worked  at  every  crummy 
movie  job  that  came  his  way — when  it 
came. 

And  it's  strange,  and  ironic,  how 
when  the  big  break  finally  did  come  for 
Vince — it  came  through  another  medi- 
um, called  television. 

Says  Vince's  pal  and  stand-in,  Ray 
Joyer:  "He'd  done  a  little  TV  for  the 
past  few  years.  Playing  gangsters,  most- 
ly— that  was  the  only  thing  they  seemed 
to  want  him  for.  And  then  one  day,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  Vince  called  me 
up  and  said  he  was  trying  out  for  the 
lead  in  a  series  called  'Ben  Casey.'  I 
asked  him  what  kind  of  series  it  was. 


And  he  said,  'This  one's  got  something 
to  do  with  a  doctor.'  " 

As  we  all  now  know,  "Ben  Casey" 
had  a  very  definite  something  to  do  with 
Vince  Edwards'  career.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  silly  at  this  point  to  say  anything 
less  than  that  Vince  has  become — al- 
most overnight,  as  it  were — one  of  the 
most  popular  personalities  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  home  screen. 

As  it  would  be  untrue  at  this  point 
to  say  that  this  enormous  success  had 
completely  fulfilled  Vince,  and  made 
him  the  happiest  guy  in  town. 

Because,  until  recently,  it  hadn't. 

Why  not? 

Well,  we  could  begin  to  list  the  rea- 
sons, to  talk  about  the  hard  work  in- 
volved (memorizing  fifteen  pages  of 
dialogue  every  night) ,  the  long  hours 
(from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven, 
sometimes  eight,  at  night),  the  lack  of 
glamour  (the  story  is  told  how  on  Mon- 
day nights  at  ten  o'clock — at  the  begin- 
ning of  what  should  be  a  gala  hour  for 
Vince — he's  often  so  exhausted  he  falls 
asleep  smack  in  the  middle  of  his  show) . 
We  could  list  more  reasons  and  talk 
about  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing 
— and  perhaps  approach  an  answer. 

But  the  true  answer  came  one  day 
from  Vince  himself,  in  a  talk  with  a 
Hollywood  columnist. 

He  said  it  all  in  rather  few  words, 
as  is  his  way. 

He  said  it  simply,  and  honestly. 

"I'm  grateful  to  television,"  he  said. 
"It  gave  me  my  big  chance  after  the 
movies  gave  me  a  knocking  around  for 
years.  Yet  I've  got  to  be  truthful  and 
admit  that  I'd  still  like  to  be  big  in 
movies.  You  know — the  guy  who  stands 
there  on  that  big  screen,  holding  the 
girl.  You  know — the  star.  The  movie 
star  .  .  ." 

The  dream  comes  true 

And  finally  it  happened. 

Not  too  long  ago. 

In  Salerno — one  of  the  loveliest  towns 
in  all  of  Italy. 

It  was  nightfall. 

They  stood  in  the  doorway,  Vince 
Edwards  and  the  beautiful  Italian  girl. 

They  turned  to  look  at  one  another. 
And  then  they  held  one  another,  and 
kissed — the  longest  of  kisses. 

"Cut!"  the  director  yelled  after  a 
while. 

"Vieni  qui,"  a  woman  called  out  to 
starlet  Rosanna  Schiaffano,  " — come 
here  and  I  will  fix  your  hair." 

It  was  between-takes  time  on  a  crucial 
love  scene  in  a  seven-million-dollar 
movie  epic  to  be  called  "The  Victors" — - 
and  the  confusion  was  rampant. 

"Buddy — can  you  adjust  that  second 
arc  light?" 

"Fred,  do  you  think  you  can  bring 
the  camera  a  little  closer  next  time 
around?" 

"Mario,  hurry  with  the  coffee.  Subito. 
Subito!" 

It  was  a  hurry-time  in  normally  slow- 
paced  Italy  because  time  was  all  im- 
portant, because  the  producer  had  bro- 
ken his  neck  to  get  Vince  Edwards  for 
the  lead  part  in  this  expensive  and  im- 
portant motion  picture  and  because 
Vince  Edwards — the  star  of  this  picture, 
whose  name  would  be  listed  first  in  the 
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YOUNG  THROATS  FOR  OLD 

Just  tie  our  amazing  chemical  pad  on,  and  pro- 
ceed with, normal  activity.  Guaranteed  safe  and 
effective.  Use  one  (1)  hour  a  day  for  30  days. 
Better  than  most  plastic  surgery.  Face  reju- 
venating information  included  with  order.  No 
exports,  no  C.O.D.'s.  Send  exactly  $2.00  check 
or  money  order  for  "Throat  Pad"  to: 

AGE-WISE  COSMETICS 

Dept.  1-6,  #1  Worth  St.,  San  Francisco  14,  Calif. 

also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy,  and  economical. 
Just  rub  on.  Jars,  40fi 
and  70  f!.  Buy  Mosco 
at  your  druggist. 


CORNS 

REMOVED  BY 

Your  money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Moss  Chem. 
Co.   Inc.,   Rochester,   N.Y. 


MOSCO 


Make  Money! 


Make  $35  to  $95  regularly  in  just  8  to  10  hours 
a  week,  spare  time!  Show  and  take  orders  for 
popular,  nationally  advertised  Lucky  Heart 
Cosmetics.  No  experience  needed,  earnings 
start  first  day!  Big  $10  Display  Kit  full  of  cos- 
metics FREE  on  trial.  All  we  ask  is  $1  (re- 
turnable) to  help  cover  mailing  charges. 
Rush  your  name  and  adddress  today  to 
LUCKY  HEART  COSMETICS 
Dept.  24C3     -       Memphis  2,  Tenn. 

FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find  sleep 
impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  .  try 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  immediate, 
blessed  relief  from  dreaded  symptoms  of  bronchial  asthma. 
Over  1,000.000  bottles  sold!  FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by 
return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send  name,  address  to: 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  315-B,  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  Niagara  St..  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


SONG  IDEAS 

WANTED 


Songwriters  with  publisher  contacts  want  song 

ideas.  Collaborate  with  professionals. 

SHARE   ROYALTIES 

Our  Staff  has  written  these  Hits: 

1ST  THE   LITTLE   GIRL   DANCE   —  OLD   TOWN  -BILLY   BLAND 
PIETTY   LITTLE   ANGEL   EYES  —  DUNES  —  CURTIS   LEE 
WHAT  A   SURPRISE   —  COED  —  JOHNNY   MAESTRO 
HOMBRE  —  SABINA  —  THE   BELMONTS 
VUT,   VUT  —  CARLTON  —   IMPERIALS 
HOP   IN   MY   JAIOP  —  MGM  —  CHUCK  ALAIMO 
PLUS  MANY  OTHER  HITS! 

Send  Poems  —  Free  Examination. 
SONGWRITERS'   ASSOCIATES 

Studio  21,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


AMAZING 

PSORIASIS 

STORY 

Jan.  10,  1960— Pittsburgh,  Pa.  "Doctored 
for  psoriasis  30  years.  Spent  much  money 
to  no  avail.  Then  used  GHP  Ointment  and 
Tablets  for  2  weeks.  Scales  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.  In  6  weeks  skin  completely 
cleared  and  clean.  First  time  in  30  years. 
Thanks  for  your  marvelous  products." 
This  much  abbreviated  report  tells  of  a 
user's  success  with  a  dual  treatment  for 
the  outward  symptoms  of  psoriasis.  Full 
information  and  details  of  a  14  day  trial 
plan  from  Canam  Co.,  Dept.  275D,  Rock- 
port,  Mass. 
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HANDLED  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $|000 

REPAY  $51.24  MONTHLY 


BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  ON 
YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY  •  24 
MONTHS  TO  REPAY 

Enjoy  life,  end  money  worries!  Confi- 
dential BORROW-BY-MAIL  plan  pro- 
vides cash  for  any  purpose.  Small  pay- 
ments, fit  your  pocketbook.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsers,  no  per- 
sonal interviews.  Fast  service.  State- 
supervised.  Details  sent  in  plain  enve- 
lope. No  obligation.  Inquire  now. 


Amount 
ol  Loin 

24  Monthly 
Payments 

$100 

$5.93 

$300 

$17.49 

$500 

$27.69 

$800 

$41.93 

$1000 

$51.24 

BUDGET  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  BB -123 

114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

Name , 


*.T 
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I  Address. 


City, 
Age. 


.Occupation. 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  No  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  feel  them  and  we'll  let  you  know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  REC0R0IN6.  WE  NEED  SONG-POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  &  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  information  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  YOUR  POEMS  to 
Fi»e  Star  Music  Masters 265  Beacon  Bid;.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  PUBLISH 


YOUR 
BOOK 


Join  our  successful  authors  in  a 
complete  and  reliable  publishing 
program:  publicity,  advertising, 
handsome  books.  Speedy,  efficient 
service.  Send  for  FREE  manuscript 
report  &  copy  of  Publish  Your  Book. 

CARLTON  PRESSDept.TRC 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


HOWER  ARRAHGIHG 

Quickly  and  Easily  at  Home 

Learn  to  make  Professional  corsages, 
arrangements,  wedding  and  funeral  de- 
signs. Study  and  earn  your  certificate  at 
home.  Unusual  spare  or  full  time  money 
making  opportunities  or  hobby.  Send  for 
free  Book. .."Opportunities  in  Floristry" 
LIFETIME  CAREER  SCHOOLS 
Studio  MW-33,    11826  San  Vicente  Blvd.,    Los  Angeles  49,  Calif. 

Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"1  nearly  itched  to  death  for 

7'Ayears.  Thenl found anew 

wonder-working  creme. 

Now  I'm  happy,"  writes 

Mrs.  P.  Ramsay  ofL.  A.  Calif 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the 

tortures  of  vaginal  itch,  rectal 

itch,    chafing,    rash    and 

eczema  with  an  amazing 

new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 

fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 

bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 

inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 

healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists . 


SWAP  PHOTOS 


30 

doubleweight 
SILK  FINISH 

OO 
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Add  25c 
for  mailing 


Superior  QUALITY  in 
QUANTITY!  30  wallet- 
size  genuine  photos  (2%  ■ 
x  3%)  from  your  favorite  mF 
original.  Mail  us  snap- 
shot, portrait  or  nega- 
tive.  Prompt  service.       Guaranteed   satisfaction! 

Dept.  15,  4204  Troost 
Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 


GROSS  COPY  CO. 


credits,  over  Melina  Mercouri's  and 
George  Peppard's  and  George  Hamil- 
ton's and  everybody  else's— had  to  be 
back  in  America  very  soon  to  continue 
with  his  part  in  his  TV  series. 

"Carl,  do  you  think  she  should  come 
a  little  closer  to  Vince  after  that  first 
line  on  page  ninety?" 

"Dick,  we'd  better  get  moving  soon. 
The  sun's  going  to  be  completely  gone 
in  about  fifteen  minutes." 

"Mario.  Where's  Mario?  Where's 
that  coffee?" 

It  was  panic  time,  confusion  time, 
crazy  time,  big-movie  time. 

Yet,  through  it  all,  on  this  particular 


DURWARD   KIRBY 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

You  see,  Durward  wanted  me  to  wear 
his  grandmother's  diamond,  and  he  had 
it  put  into  a  beautiful  platinum  setting 
at  a  jeweler's  in  Indianapolis.  Valen- 
tine's night.  Durward  and  I  went  down 
to  the  local  post  office  to  pick  it  up. 
There  were  four  middle-aged  men  on 
duty,  and  we  had  them  hunting  like 
crazy  for  a  small  box  that  was  due  in 
from  Indianapolis. 

"Sorry,  folks,"  they'd  say  over  and 
over  to  us,  "nothing  here  for  you  yet.  But 
if  you  want  to  try  in  a  little  while — " 

So  Durward  and  I  went  for  a  bite  to 
eat.  And  returned  to  the  post  office.  No 
luck.  We  went  dancing  for  a  while.  Re- 
turned to  the  post  office.  No  luck.  We 
went  to  a  movie.  Returned.  No  luck. 

Finally — at  about  midnight — we  had 
no  sooner  walked  in,  than  one  of  the 
men  called  out:  "Here  it  is!  Just  got 
here.  And  not  such  a  small  package,  at 
that,  hey?" 

Watching  our  every  move  like  old  bid- 
dies, the  four  men  peered  over  the 
counter  as  we  began  to  unwrap  the 
package.  We  took  off  the  brown  paper. 
Then  the  white  paper.  Inside  a  large  box 
was  a  huge  red  rose,  pinned  to  a  smaller 
box.  I  opened  it,  and  there  it  was — the 
loveliest  engagement  ring  in  the  world! 

Durward  put  it  on  my  finger.  And  he 
gave  me  a  big  kiss,  right  then  and  there. 

The  four  men,  obviously  long  married, 
just  stood  there  and  howled.  "Is  this 
what  we've  been  going  through  all  this 
trouble  about?"  they  asked. 

But  they  didn't  daunt  us.  We  didn't 


Our  marriage  comes  of  age 

Sometimes,  it's  hard  to  realize  that 
Durward  and  I  have  been  married  for 
twenty-one  years  now!  Time  goes  so 
quickly,  the  years  pass  with  such  speed. 

Those  first  years,  especially.  In  Chi- 
cago. With  me  in  Chicago,  I  should  say. 
Because  Durward  went  off  to  the  Navy 
when  Randy,  our  first  son,  was  thirteen 
months  old. 

Little  Randy,  of  course,  helped  make 
the  war  years  pass  more  quickly.  And, 
fortunately,  I  had  wonderful  help  from 
a  fine  maid — Mattie  Bolden — without 
whom  I  could  never  have  done  the  radio 
shows  which  kept  us  going  while  Dur- 
ward was  away. 


day,  at  this  particular  moment,  Vince 
Edwards  stood  there  quietly  .  .  .  almost 
dazedly  .  .  .  with  an  odd  kind  of  smile 
on  his  face. 

And  we  like  to  think  that  he  was  re- 
membering, that  moment,  a  little  boy 
who  sat  in  a  crowded  little  theater  in 
Brooklyn,  twenty-seven  years  before, 
ignoring  the  confusion  around  him  then 
.  .  .  and  dreaming  the  beginnings  of  his 
beautiful  dream.  — Ed  DeBlasio 

"Ben  Casey"  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Mon., 
from  10  to  11  p.m.  est.  Vince  also 
stars  in  "The  Victors,"  a  Columbia 
Picture,  and  sings  on  the  Decca  label. 


From  the  very  beginning,  Durward 
had  told  me:  "Pax,  you've  worked  hard 
to  get  where  you  are  today.  And,  as  long 
as  you  enjoy  working,  you  can  work.  But 
one  thing  has  to  be  understood — I'm  the 
husband  and  I  pay  all  the  bills.  You  can 
save  the  money  you  earn.  You  can  give 
it  to  charity.  But  /  pay  the  bills." 

Actually,  I  worked  for  seven  years 
after  our  marriage.  But  then,  in  1949, 
when  our  second  son — Dennis — was 
born,  I  decided  to  give  it  all  up.  I  real- 
ized then  that  I  had  had  to  miss  so  much 
of  Randy's  babyhood.  It  would  just  be 
too  much  to  miss  again  with  our  new 
little  boy. 

So  I  quit. 

I  said  to  Durward:  "From  now  on,  I'm 
just  going  to  be  Pax  Kirby,  housewife. 
And  any  talk  of  career  is  going  to  be 
yours,  and  yours  alone." 

I  think  most  men  like  marriage  better 
that  way.  I'm  sure  Durward  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

As  you  know,  his  own  career  has  gone 
just  fine  since  then.  Of  course,  I'm 
rather  prejudiced.  I  think  my  husband 
is  an  enormously  talented  man,  that  he 
possesses  a  lot  of  talent  which  is  still 
untapped — like  his  marvelous  ability  to 
do  pantomime. 

But  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
man  than  the  performer — right? 

The  lowdown  on  Durward 

He's  a  loving  man.  He  loves  me.  And 
he  loves  his  sons.  Durward  has  always 
adored  his  parents  and  he  loves  my 
folks,  too.  They  say  that  any  man  who 
loves  his  parents  is  bound  to  be  a  good 
husband.  In  Durward's  case,  it's  true. 
He's  a  wonderful  husband ! 

He's  a  reliable  man.  You  can  set  your 
watch  by  Durward. 

He's  not  a  temperamental  man — at 
home,  or  at  work.  I  believe  Garry  Moore 
will  agree.  Speaking  of  Garry — you 
probably  know  that  he  and  Durward 
have  been  friends  since  1939.  In  fact, 
Durward  and  I  used  to  double-date  with 
Garry  and  Nell  back  in  our  Chicago 
days.  We  are  all  still  the  very  best  of 
friends.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as  though 
Garry  and  Nell  have  always  been  a  part 
of  our  lives. 

But  about  Durward  .  .  . 

He's  a  good  father  to  his  sons.  They're 
always  having  these  man-to-man  talks 
from  which  I'm  naturally  excluded.  But 
.  .  .  sometimes  ...  I  do  just  happen  to 
eavesdrop  just  a  bit.  And  one  of  the 
nicest  things  I  ever  heard  Durward  say 


to  the  boys  was  this :  "All  I  expect  out  of 
you  both,  when  you  set  out  for  your- 
selves, is  that  you  do  an  honest  day's 
work.  And  if  you  choose  to  be  bums — 
then  be  at  least  good  bums;  the  best,  in 
fact!" 

Durward  is  a  very  truthful  man.  I  can 
still  say,  after  all  these  years,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  truthful  men  I've  ever  met. 
He  isn't  undiplomatic  enough  to  criticize 
a  new  hat  I'm  fond  of — but  where  there 
is  an  important  issue,  you'll  get  nothing 
but  the  truth  from  Durward. 

Does  he  talk  much  about  the  future? 
Yes.  Durward  is  not  one  of  those  com- 
pulsive actors  who  has  to  be  "on"  till  the 
day  he  drops  dead.  He  looks  forward  to 
a  day  when  he  can  retire.  His  idea  and 
mine  for  the  ideal  life,  when  we're  older, 
is  to  go  to  our  little  place  in  Connecticut 
from  May  to  October,  and  then  some 
place  warm  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  And 
to  break  up  this  routine  with  another 
trip  to  Europe,  or  some  place  we've 
never  been. 

Durward  has  always  been  able  to  leave 
show  business  on  the  steps  when  he 
walks  into  this  house.  When  he's  ready 
to  quit,  he'll  do  it  the  same  way.  He  says, 
given  the  opportunity,  he  could  be  the 
laziest  man  in  the  world.  That's  not  quite 
true.  He'll  always  be  busy — if  it's  only 
fixing  something  or  puttering  around. 

Durward  is  a  man  of  great  gentleness 
and  kindness.  Thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate. He  can't  stand  a  me-firster,  the  fel- 
low who's  always  pushing  himself  to  the 
front  of  the  line  at  the  supermarket. 

If  Durward  is  touchy  about  anything, 
it's  about  anybody  prying  into  his  truly 
private  affairs.  It  irritates  him  when 
somebody  asks:  "How  much  do  you 
make?"  Or  when  somebody  asks:  "How 
much  did  the  house  cost  you — the  car — 
the  summer  place?" 

He's  a  sentimental  man.  Particularly 
about  his  childhood.  He  can  sit  and  rem- 
inisce for  hours  about  the  things  he.  and 
his  parents  did  together;  about  swim- 
ming with  the  gang  in  the  Ohio  River, 
camping  .  .  .  things  such  as  that. 

He's  a  neat  man.  I've  never  seen  any- 
one keep  a  closet  in  such  perfect  order. 
He  could  get  up  in  the  dark  and  pick  out 
a  certain  tie,  if  he  wanted  to. 

A  natural  fixer-upper 

He's  a  man  who  always  likes  to  be  do- 
ing something  around  the  house.  Either 
this  house  here  in  Westchester,  or  our 
summer  place  in  Connecticut.  He  loves 
to  tear  things  out  and  put  them  back 
together.  He  grumbles  when  something 
gets  out  of  order,  but  you  can  tell  he 
enjoys  making  it  work  again. 

At  the  same  time,  he  likes  to  relax. 
He  loves  fishing.  He  doesn't  play  much 
golf,  but  he's  shown  promise  of  being  a 
good  player — he's  got  a  real  relaxed 
swing.  I  guess  you  could  say  he  has  a 
natural  talent  for  relaxation.  One  of 
Durward's  greatest  forms  of  relaxation 
after  a  hard  day's  work  is  to  sit  in  a 
rocker  and  watch  TV — and  fall  asleep! 

He's  a  good  eater.  He  likes  good  cook- 
ing. He  didn't  have  much  of  a  chance 
for  it  in  the  first  half  of  our  marriage, 
with  me  working  so  much.  But  I've 
worked  at  my  cooking  since  then,  and 
nothing  pleases  me  more  now  than  when 
he  compliments  one  of  my  dinners.  He 


likes  just  about  everything,  from  gour- 
met things  to  sauerkraut. 

He  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor — 
off  the  TV  screen,  as  well  as  on — though 
some  of  our  neighbors  seem  genuinely 
confused  about  this.  I've  heard  them  re- 
mark that,  seeing  Durward  at  the  rail- 
road station  about  to  catch  a  train  for 
New  York,  he  looks  just  like  any  other 
serious  businessman  on  his  way  down  to 
Wall  Street  or  Madison  Avenue. 

He  loves  parties.  He's  usually  the  first 
to  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave.  People 
who  know  him  have  said  that  he  brings 
fun  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

He  loves  people,  even  just  talking  to 
them.  One  of  the  funniest  scenes  I  ever 
saw  was  in  the  plumbing  department  of 
the  Galerie  Lafayette,  the  big  Paris  de- 
partment store.  Durward  wanted  to  buy 
a  shower  spray.  The  salesman  was 
happy  to  sell  him  one.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  Durward  spoke  no  French  and 
the  salesman  spoke  no  English. 

Durward  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this 
spray  would  fit  our  type  of  faucet  at 
home.  Well,  to  hear  him  try  to  explain 
this  to  the  man,  to  watch  him  get  over 
the  idea  with  his  hands — it  was  just 
about  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw.  Fun- 
niest of  all  was  that  the  spray  worked 
when  we  got  back  home! 

Durward  is  a  religious  man.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  he's  without  any  frailties. 
Such  as  an  occasional  use  of  profanity. 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  Durward  is  one  to 
cuss  a  lot.  But  something's  going  to  come 
out  if  he  hits  his  thumb  with  a  hammer. 

Like  the  time  we  were  on  vacation  on 
a  train  in  Italy.  Like  all  women,  I  had 
bought  souvenirs  just  about  everywhere 
we'd  stopped  and  I  had  a  big  straw 
basket  loaded  down  with  dozens  of  little 
packages.  Well,  we  walked  into  the  com- 
partment with  all  our  suitcases,  plus  the 
straw  basket. 

It  was  hot.  We  were  tired.  And  to  Dur- 
ward and  Randy  fell  the  burden  of  plac- 
ing the  paraphernalia  on  the  baggage 
racks  overhead.  As  they  did,  I  smiled  a 
hello  at  the  woman  and  the  small  boy 
already  sitting  by  the  window  seats. 
They  smiled  back,  then  returned  to  their 
conversation  in  rapid  Italian. 

Meanwhile,  the  train  began  to  move. 
Just  at  that  moment,  the  basket  fell  from 
the  rack  and  landed  smack  on  Durward's 
head.  Now,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
Durward  didn't  stay  very  calm  about 
this!  Matter  of  fact,  he  began  to  cuss 
away  like  a  trooper. 

About  fifteen  miles  later,  the  Italian 
lady  took  a  cigarette  from  her  purse, 
looked  at  Durward  and  said — in  the 
most  perfect  English! — "I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  may  I  have  a  match?" 

Poor  Durward !  He  looked  at  me  with 
that  woebegone  look  of  his  on  that  rub- 
ber face.  I  just  couldn't  help  it.  I  became 
absolutely  hysterical — and  so  did  Randy 
and  Dennis. 

What  more  can  I  tell  you  about  Dur- 
ward? Except  to  say  that  I  love  my 
husband  .  .  .  my  dear  and  funny  Valen- 
tine .  .  .  and  the  lovely  life  we  lead 
together.    — as  told  to  Michael  Joya 

See  Durward  on  "The  Garry  Moore 
Show,"  CBS-TV,  Tues.,  10  to  11  p.m.  est. 
And  hear  him  on  "The  Garry  Moore  Ra- 
dio Show,"  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  10:30  to 
10:40  a.m.  est  (WCBS  Radio,  11:30). 
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STEVENS— CLARKE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

would  be  if  you  were  on  top  and  I  was 
only  climbing."  Gary  stood  firm  against 
her  anger,  blandishments  and  caresses. 
For  two  years  it  seemed  hopeless. 

It  was  a  lapse  of  time  in  which  Con- 
nie threw  herself  into  her  work.  But 
it  didn't  help.  Work  could  not  erase  the 
memory  of  Gary's  tall,  lithe  figure,  his 
honest  hazel  eyes  and  strong  sensitive 
face.  So,  as  hard  as  she  worked,  Connie 
began  dating.  She  was  linked  with 
stars  like  Elvis  Presley,  Earl  Holliman, 
Troy   Donahue   and   Mark    Damon. 

Finally,  there  was  the  much-publi- 
cized "transcontinental  romance"  with 
Glenn  Ford,  which  had  columnists 
speculating  on  a  possible  wedding 
when  the  pair  returned  from  their 
jaunt  to  Europe.  During  all  this  "rash 
of  hanky-panky,"  as  one  observer  called 
it,  Gary  Clarke  never  wavered  in  his 
love  for  and  faith  in  Connie.  "She's 
mine,"  he  said  firmly.  "No  matter  who 
she  dates  or  where  she  goes  .  .  .  time 
will  bring  us  together  again." 

Then,  too,  her  long  battle  with  War- 
ner Bros,  was  in  its  initial  stages. 
Connie  yearned  for  grownup  parts  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits  from 
"Hawaiian  Eye,"  which  she  had  helped 
build  into  an  outstanding  hit.  As  a  re- 
sult of  her  protests,  she  was  "on  sus- 
pension" and  off  the  payroll.  It  was 
not  likely  to  sweeten  her  frame  of  mind. 
She  mused,  "I  sometimes  wonder  if  a 
career  is  really  worth  it.  Maybe  I 
should  throw  it  over.  Gary  would  marry 
me    then,    and    we'd    be    happy.     This 


star  stuff — I  need  it  like  I  need  my 
ponytail!" 

But  the  Warner  Bros,  hassle  soon 
ended  (briefly)  and  Connie  was  seen 
variously  in  the  company  of  Ford, 
Mario  Costello  and  Peter  Brown.  The 
dates  and  the  work  again  proved  an 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  love  and 
marriage.  She  was  soon  on  suspension 
at  the  studio  again.  Then,  one  black  day, 
she  was  sitting  at  home,  reading  a 
book,  drying  her  hair,  and  generally 
feeling  sorry  for  herself,  when  her 
phone  rang.  Slowly,  and  without  any 
real  interest,  she  answered  the  call.  It 
was  Gary,  his  voice  husky  with  ex- 
citement and  joy.  Connie  felt  the  back 
of  her  neck  begin  to  tingle.  Instinct 
told  her  that  the  news  was  better  than 
good.  And  so  it  proved  to  be.  Gary  had 
been  signed  for  a  co-starring  role  in 
TV's  first  ninety-minute  series,  "The 
Virginian."  She  felt  her  heart  give  a 
sudden  huge  thump  when  she  heard 
him  say,  "Connie,  you're  the  first  per- 
son I'm  phoning  ...  I  wanted  you  to 
be  the  first  to  know  .  .  .  you've  never 
stopped  being  first  in  my  thoughts." 

In  this  way,  Connie  and  Gary  began 
seeing  each  other  steadily  again. 
Though  they  maintained  it  was  "just 
friendship  and  nothing  more,"  it  was 
an  open  secret  among  their  friends 
that  there  was  "lots  more  to  it  than 
that."  On  Connie's  last  birthday  (her 
24th  on  August  8th),  Gary  surprised 
her  with  a  matching  jewelry  set,  a 
bracelet  and  ring  in  gold  and  turquoise. 
In  describing  it,  Connie  demurely  re- 
ported that  it  was  "from  my  old  beau 
and  best  friend,  Gary  Clarke."  Her 
manner,  to  an  unobservant  eye,  might 
have   seemed   casual   and   impersonal. 

Then  came  one  of  those  small  acci- 
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dents  that  so  often  change  the  course 
of  a  relationship.  Connie's  beloved 
Yorkshire  terrier,  Nui,  while  gnawing 
on  a  porkchop  bone,  got  a  splinter  in 
his  throat,  hemorrhaged  and  died.  Con- 
nie was  beside  herself  for  days.  Gary 
was  near  her  continually.  He  took 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
little  dog's  burial  in  a  pet  cemetery, 
and  when  Connie  had  at  last  calmed 
down,  he  brought  her  another  York- 
shire puppy.  With  a  touch  of  the 
humor  he  is  known  for,  Gary  told  her 
the  pup  was  named  "Beau  .  .  .  from 
your  old  beau."  Sighed  Connie,  "He 
can  never  take  poor  Nui's  place,  but 
you  brought  him,  so  I'll  love  him." 

Perhaps  the  final  step  toward  ma- 
turity— and  Gary — came  after  being 
hospitalized  for  surgery.  It  was  then 
that  Connie  came  to  certain  definite  de- 
cisions. On  emerging  into  the  light  of 
day,  she  promptly  fired  her  manager, 
publicity  man  and  agent.  It  was  only  the 
first  of  a  number  of  steps  indicating 
that  she  was  taking  the  wheel  of  her 
life  and  business  affairs  into  her  own 
two  capable  hands.  "Gary  was  wonder- 
ful during  all  this,"  Connie  has  said. 
"He  never  interfered,  but  encouraged 
me  and  made  me  feel  there  was  no 
problem  I  couldn't  handle  if  I  tried." 

The  first  "problem"  she  tackled  was 
the  studio.  "I  feel  silly  at  twenty-four, 
running  around  in  a  ponytail  acting 
sickly  sweet,"  Connie  stormed,  and  she 
took  a  suspension  rather  than  do  any 
more  "Hawaiian  Eye"  episodes.  Since 
by  terms  of  her  contract  she  couldn't 
work  in  TV  or  the  movies  until  this 
legal  fight  was  settled,  she  accepted  an 
engagement  outside  the  country,  to 
sing  at  the  Chevron-Hilton  in  Sydney, 
Australia.  But  though  she  went  all  the 
way  there,  she  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
warble  a  note.  Warners  slapped  an 
injunction  on  her  and  stopped  the 
show.  However,  at  this  writing,  Connie 
and  the  studio  are  back  on  speaking 
terms. 

During  her  absence,  Gary  occupied 
his  time  dating  comedienne  Kay 
Stevens  and  actress  Cheryl  Holdridge. 
This  time  it  was  Gary  who  picked  up 
the  phone  and  felt  his  heart  thump  to 
the  sound  of  Connie's  voice.  She  missed 
him  dreadfully,  she  confessed.  Just 
talking  to  him  made  her  feel  better. 
"I  think  it's  time  we  stopped  going  in 
circles,"  Gary  suggested.  He  heard  her 
gasp,  then  came  a  tremulous,  "Oh, 
Gary  ...  I  wish  I  were  back  there 
with  you  where  I  belong."  A  week  later 
she  was  at  his  side,  and  they  were 
telling  the  world  they'd   set  the   date. 

Can  anything  sidetrack  this  much- 
postponed  wedding  now?  Who  can  tell 
with  certainty?  One  thing  that  lends 
weight  to  the  seriousness  of  their  in- 
tentions is  the  fact  that  they  talk  about 
a  church  wedding.  A  Catholic,  Gary  was 
married  once  before  and  divorced  (he 
is  the  father  of  three  boys  who  live 
with  his  ex-wife,  since  remarried).  But 
since  this  teenage  union  was  a  civil 
ceremony,  and  therefore  not  valid  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  Connie  and  Gary  cannot 
have  a  Catholic  wedding.  Connie's 
dream  of  walking  down  the  aisle  in 
bridal  white  can  come  true — if  she 
wants  it  to.  — Eunice  Field 
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New  Super  Hold,  New  Gentle  Hold,  Original  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist:    2  oz.  65^;    S  oz.  $1.50;     15  oz.  $2.25.     Plus  tax. 


Cheek-to- cheek  softness . . . 

yours  surprisingly  soon  with  Ivory's  cheek-to- cheek  mildness 
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Just  change  to  regular  care  with  the  same 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap  that  helps  keep  baby's 
skin  so  soft  and  smooth.  And  use  it  right! 
Use  it  the  same  way  you  do  for  baby... 
with  warm  water,  not  skin-drying  hot  water. 
Ivory  is  one  soap  that  doesn't  need  hot 
water.  You'll  be  surprised  at  how  soon  your 


skin  looks  softer,  smoother — younger  look- 
ing. You'll  have  That  Young  Ivory  Look — 
thanks  to  this  mild  Ivory  care.  Gentle  enough 
for  even  a  baby's  tender  skin  . . .  9944/ioo% 
pure®  .  .  .  Ivory  is  recommended  by  more 
doctors  than  any  other  soap  —  for  babies' 
skin  and  for  yours. 


For  That  Young  Ivory  Look 

— i null  ii 
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Now!  A  soft  lasting 
permanent  that  holds 

rr*onth  after-  month:1 

Goodbye  tight  permanents. 
Those  extra  months  of 
magic  owe  their  all  to 
Fashion  Quick's  exclusive    J 
h  a  i  r  s  ty  I  e  -  h  o  k  J  i  n  g 
n e  u t ra I  i ze r.  Lets  you 

change  hair  styles  as 
often  and  as  easily  as 
you  change  your  mind!        A 
Even  through 
trim  after 


trim. 


RICHARD 
HUDNUT 


RICHARD  MUONUT 
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Jackie  Gleason  is  all 

to  make  you  laugh.. to  make  you  feel  warm.. .to  buy  a 
circus.. .to  lead  a  parade.. .to  entertain  you... to  make 
you  feel  good  all  oven. .to  play  his  funniest  movie  role  in... 

Delicate  Condition' 
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.  .  the  way 
Tampax  never  bothers,  never  ham- 
pers, never  interferes.  Worn  internally, 
it's  the  modern  way  to  good  groom- 
ing... self-possession.. .feminine  dain- 
tiness. Millions  of  women  have  used 
billions  of  Tampax®  to  take  the  trials 
out  of  trying  days.  Aren't  you  going 
to  join  them . . .  soon? 


V     it  Gown  by  Rappi 


TAMPAX 


Incorporated 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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W//7  cas/?  prizes  Just  for  solving  interesting 


2nd  PRIZE 


$25,000 

4th  PRIZE 


"a****** 


3rd  PRIZE 


5th  PRIZE 


,$5,000*$2,500*$1,000*$50<Xp? 

PLUS  95  ADDITIONAL  CASH  PRIZES    _^^fP 


His  real  name  was  William  F.  Cody. 


I'VE  GOT    f\  BlCr 

BILL! 


SAMPLE 
PUZZLE 


The  Correct  Answer  is  ONE  of  These  Names! 

□  Jerome  Kern       rj  Buffalo  Bill 

□  Marco  Polo         n  Walter  Reed 


B       L   L 


4THIS  SAMPLE  PUZZLE 

▼  Is  All  Worked  Out  For  You! 

SEE  HOW  MUCH  FUN  IT  IS  TO  SOLVE! 

First,  we  see  the  clue  stating 
"His  real  name  was  William 
F.  Cody".  Checking  any 
standard  reference  source 
shows  that  the  famous  Buf- 
falo Bill's  real  name  was 
William  F.  Cody.. Now  ex- 
amine the  cartoon.  Here 
we  see  a  buffalo  and  the 
duck  uses  the  word  bill. 
What   else   can    the    answer 

be  but  BUFFALO  BILL. 


Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "Famous  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  S40.000.00!  There"s  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  S2. 500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  10  YEARS  $461,500.00  OFFERED 
IN   NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $421,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing  $461,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  All  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 

NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

________  BOX  1  IO,    GLEN  COVE,    N.  Y.  _________ 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  on  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Book  Club,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
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My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No.  1  is 


-£r 


I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "FAMOUS 
NAME"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and 
thelstSet.ofPuzz.es.      (pLEASE   pR|NT) 


Name_ 


Address. 


City_ 


-Zone_ 


-State_ 
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SECRET  HOLDING  POWER  for  your 
hair!  Spray  in  Style;  make  styling  mag- 
ically easy.  Now  see  it  hold— softly, 
surely  ...  a  lustrous,  mirror-clear 
shield  against  weather  or  droop. 
Better,  by  far,  for  your  hair!  Only  Style 
has  Protein-V-Plus.  Best  for  bleached 
and  tinted  hair,  too.  Ask  for  new 
"Super-Hold"  or  "Original"  Style.  See 
why  your  hair  stylist  prefers  .  .  . 

Style  Hair  Spray 


I'm  With  Roger 

I'm  not  saying  whether  or  not  I'm 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment,  but 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  admire 
Roger  Smith  for  speaking  out  like 
he  did  in  his  story  "I  Tried  to  Save 
a  Murderer."  I  think  it's  great  that 
he  wasn't  afraid  to  speak  his  piece 
about  something  that  he  obviously 
feels  very  deeply  about.  And  now 
that  I've  spoken  my  piece,  how 
about  having  more  stories  on  Roger? 
I  think  he's  the  greatest.  Thanks  in 
advance! 

L.W.,  Orange,  N.J. 

In  a  Word  .  . 

There's  only  one  thing  to  say  about 

Donna  Douglas — and  that's  WOW! 

A  D.D.  Fan,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Zina  Rates  High 

My  friends  and  I  loved  your 
fashion  story  about  Zina  Bethune, 
but  we  have  one  request.  Could  you 
please  have  a  long  story  all  about 
Zina?  We  watch  her  every  week  on 
"The  Nurses,"  and  we?d  like  to  know 
more  about  her. 

B.J.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Turn  to  page  60,  B.J.,  for  a  story 
on  guess  whom! — Ed. 

What's  in  a  Picture? 

I  think  P.K.  Fields  and  Tracey 
Silvers  should  live  forever,  they're 
so  cute.  Their  "lawn  party"  looked 
like  so  much  fun — I  hope  they  have 
one  to  celebrate  every  birthday  just 
so  I  can  look  at  the  pictures!  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  if  anyone  else  noticed 
that  the  grownups  seemed  to  be 
having  just  as  much  fun — if  not 
more — than  the  kids?  Anyway,  their 
birthdays  made  me  feel  about  ten 
years  younger. 

Mrs.  D.H.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Everyone's  Happy! 

My  answer  to  Dave  Nelson's  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Spock  is — what  a  lucky 
baby  to  be  born  into  that  wonderful 
Nelson  family. 

Mrs.  B.L.,  Eugene,  Ore. 


Oops,  We  Goofed! 

After  receiving  letters  from  peo- 
ple all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
asking  how  they  could  join  the  Ray- 
mond Burr  Fan  Club,  I  found  an 
issue  of  TV  Radio  Mirror  (Febru- 
ary) and  found  my  name  listed  un- 
der "Calling  All  Fans."  How  my 
name  got  into  your  magazine  is  be- 
yond my  knowledge,  but  I  wish  you 
would  state  in  your  next  issue  that  I 
do  not  have  a  fan  club  for  Raymond 
Burr. 

Patricia  A.  Cooper,  Leola,  Pa. 

We  know  how  your  name  got  into 
"Information  Booth,"  Patricia.  We 
received  a  letter  signed  "Miss  Pat- 
ricia A.  Cooper,  48  Holly  Drive, 
Leola,  Pa."  However,  the  letter  re- 
quested information  about  a  Ray- 
mond Burr  fan  club.  We  mistakenly 
interpreted  it  as  a  request  for  mem- 
bers. For  that,  we  apologize. — Ed- 

Did  He  or  Didn't  He? 

Please  don't  think  I'm  a  real  corn- 
ball,  but  your  story  about  Vince  Ed- 
wards ("He  Finally  Does  It")  really 
got  to  me.  It's  so  fantastic  how  a 
dream  can  turn  into  reality  if  you 
really  work  at  it.  I  think  all  the 
years  of  Vince's  struggling  and 
hoping  should  be  an  example  for 
people  who  say  they  want  some- 
thing, but  are  just  too  lazy  or  too 
frightened  to  fight  for  what  they 
think  will  make  them  happy.  Now 
that  I've  sounded  off,  I'd  just  like 
to  say  one  more  thing — I  love  Vince 
Edwards  ...  he  finally  did  it,  all 
right ! 

L.D.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Did  what?  You  have  a  story  about 
Vince  Edwards  finally  doing  some- 
thing, but  all  I  can  figure  out  is 
that  he  finally  kissed  a  girl  in  Italy. 
Or  maybe  you  meant  he  finally  be- 
came a  star.  Well,  so  did  everyone 
else  in  Hollywood  (obviously) — and 
most  of  them  struggled,  too.  Why 
"Smiley"  Edwards  is  so  special  is 
beyond  me.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
other  stories  in  your  magazine  were 
great. 

J.B.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Did  You   Know  .  .  . 

Robert  Reed  first  attracted  major 
attention  as  a  young  lawyer  on 
"Father  Knows  Best." 

The  Lennon  Sisters  have  been  on 
Lawrence  Welk's  show  since  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1955. 

Jay  North  is  a  proficient  Little 
League  pitcher  and  infielder. 

John  Astin  (Dickens)  played 
Gladhand,  the  social  worker  in  the 
motion   picture   "West   Side   Story." 

Bud  Collyer  played  the  title  role 
of  Superman  on  radio  for  14  years. 

Jack  Benny  made  his  broadcasting 
debut  on  Ed  Sullivan's  New  York 
radio   show. 

Theme  Songs 

"That  tune  sounds  so  familiar. 
What's  it  called?"  Here  are  the 
theme  songs  of  some  of  your  favor- 
ite NBC-TV  shows: 

"Andy  Williams  Show" — "Hawai- 
ian Wedding  Song"  and  "All  I  Owe 
Ioway" 

"Bell  Telephone  Hour" — "The 
Bell  Waltz" 

"The  Bob  Hope  Show" — "Thanks 
for  the  Memory" 

"The  Dinah  Shore  Show" — 
"Dinah"   (natch!) 

Hometowns 

Mitch  Miller — Rochester,  N.Y. 
Leslie  Uggams — New  York  City 
Hugh  Downs — Akron,  Ohio 
Dick  Clark— Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 
Vince  Edwards — New  York  City 
Clint  Walker— Hartford,  111. 
Chad  Everett — South  Bend,  Ind. 
Donna  Reed — Dennison,  Iowa 
Robert  McQueeney — Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Troy  Donahue— New  York  City 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
to  address  given — not  to  TV  Radio 
Mirror. 

Carol  Burnett  Fan  Club,  Valeri 
Loth,  7930  Nail,  Prairie  Village, 
Kansas. 

Dick  Chamberlain  Fan  Club, 
Dorothy  Helen  Walsh,  708  Woodside 
Parkway,   Silver  Spring,   Maryland. 

Connie  Francis  Fan  Club,  Mike 
Motta,  14133  Polk  Street,  Sylmar, 
California. 

Dwayne  Hickman  Fan  Club, 
Helen  D'Avolio,  P.O.  Box  107,  East 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Lennon  Sisters  Fan  Club,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Moore,  Fern  Avenue, 
Dunsford  P.O.,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 
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Married  women  are  sharing  this  secret 

.  .  .  the  new,  easy,  surer  protection 

for  those  most  intimate  marriage  problems 

What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 
the  wonderful,  surer  than  ever  germici- 
dal protection  Norforms  suppositories 
now  give  you.  Norforms'  highly  per- 
fected new  formula  releases  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  ingredients  with  long- 
lasting  action.  The  exclusive  base 
melts  at  body  temperature,  forming  a 
powerful  protective  film  that  guards 
(but  will  not  harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 
And  Norforms'  deodorant  protection 
has  been  proved  in  a  hospital  clinic 


Tested  by  doctors  . . . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinic 


and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine" 
or  "disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience/  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Available  in  packages  of  6,  12  and 
24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 

•  FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

:  Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  RT-34 

•  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

:    Please  send  me  the  Norforms  booklet, 
:    in  a  plain  envelope. 
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A    NORWICH    PRODUCT 


The  love  song  is  ended,  but,  in  Con- 
nie Stevens'  heart,  the  melody  lingers 
on.    Though   she   and    Gary   Clarke 

phffft  for  the  phfffteenth  time,  she 
still  wears  his  4-carat  teardrop  dia- 
mond on  her  right  hand — even  when 
dating  handsome  Statins  Giallelis. 
"I'm  still  Gary's  best  pal,"  she  insists. 
"I'm  everyone's  pal,  except  that  Dot 
Provine.  I  could  scratch  her  eyes  out!" 
Feud  was  fueled  when  Dot  did  a  par- 
ody of  Connie  at  a  party.  Connie 
wasn't  present,  but  reports  are  the  im- 
personation wasn't  flattering  at  all. 


Talking  of  bustups,  Bob  Marcucci's 

wife  got  an  annulment  one  day  before 
his  client,  Frankie  Avalon,  got  mar- 
ried. .  .  .  And  youngsters  Lana  Wood 
and  Jack  Wrather  Jr.  are  back  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  families,  a  union 
broken,  it  seems,  by  too  much  buttinsky 
of  older  heads  and  not  enough  know- 
how  to  defend  their  youthful  love.  She's 
Natalie's  kid  sister  and  he's  son  of  the 
"Lassie"  producer  and  former  film  star 
Bonita  Granville. 


Dr.   Kildare's  New   Love:  The  day 

Clara  Ray  got  back  from  her  tour 
with  the  Marie  Wilson  show,  she 
phoned  boyfriend  Dick  Chamber- 
lain. "Gee,  I'd  love  to  see  you,"  teased 
Dick,  "but  I  have  a  date."  "With 
whom?"  demanded  Clara.  "With  Bab- 
ette,"  chuckled  Dick.  Clara  forgave 
Dick  when  he  arrived  at  her  door  an 
hour  later  with  Babette — his  name  for 
his  beautiful  new  blue  Corvette.  .  .  . 
And  David  Niven,  dissecting  actors, 
says:  "We're  50  percent  insecurity,  25 
conceit  and  25  mule-stubborn — or  we'd 
all  be  selling  real  estate."  David 
deeply  regretted  he  couldn't  attend 
partner  Dick  Powell's  funeral,  but  he 
couldn't  leave  European  location  of 
"55  Days  at  Peking." 


Earl  Holliman  says  "Wide  Country" 
has  been  good  to  him.  "I  bought  50 
head  of  Kansas  cattle,  a  quarter  inter- 
est in  a  Colorado  oil  well,  and  my  old 
gal,  Dolores  Hart,  is  doing  the  town 
T    with  me  again."  .  .  .  Judy  Carne  of 
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THE  TRUTH   AND 


NOTHING    BUT. 


"Fair  Exchange"  (it's  slated  to  return 
as  a  half-hour)  is  said  to  be  scouting 
honeymoon  trails  with  Burt  Reynolds 
of  "Gunsmoke."  .  .  .  Robert  C.  Simp- 
son Jr.,  better  known  as  Bob  Fuller  of 
"Laramie,"  is  still  denying  he  wed  teen- 
er Patty  Lyon.  And  we  still  don't  be- 
lieve him.  According  to  our  facts,  Bob 
met  Pat  while  dating  her  older  sister, 
the  two  eloped  to  Las  Vegas  and  were 
hitched  there  on  Dec.  20th,  1962.  .  .  . 
Garry  Moore  kids  that  he's  mad 
about  Roy  Castle  because  he's  the 
first  performer  he's  ever  found  who's 
shorter  than  himself.  Well,  Roy's  a 
mighty  tall  man  to  Fiona  Dickson, 
the  British  lassie  who's  wearing  his  ring 
on  the  proper  finger. 


Bob  Hope  will  not  "be  on"  at  the 
Oscar  Awards  show.  Emcee  will  be 
Frank  Sinatra,  an  Oscar  grabber  him- 
self. ...  Is  MGM  mulling  a  "Boom- 
town"  TV  series  with  ex-Warnerites 
Jack  Kelly  and  Clint  Walker  in  the 
parts  made  famous  by  Tracy  and 
Gable?  . . .  Carol  Burnett  established 
a  fund  at  N.Y.'s  Theatrical  Boarding 
House  to  care  for  two  would-be  stars. 
.  .  .  And  Liz  Allen,  a  Hollywood  new- 
comer last  year,  is  whizzing  to  stardom 
with  "Diamond  Head"  and  "Donovan's 
Reef."  Her  hobby  seems  to  be  acting 
with  he-men.  Like  Charlton  Heston, 
John  Wayne  and,  on  TV,  Vince  Ed- 
wards. 


Thrice-wed  Ty  Hardin  and  "once  is 
forever"  Pat  Boone  have  become 
great  buddies.  They  share  common 
ground  in  religion  and  love  of  home. 
Pat  recently  rented  a  saw  to  clean  up 
the  dead  wood  on  his  property.  Ty 
pitched  in  and  helped.  Now  Pat's 
helping  Ty  (who's  expecting  an  heir) 
build  a  playroom  on  his  new  home. 
Grinned  Ty,  "We  get  more  fun  out  of 
sawing  away  here  than  seesawing  on 
some  barroom  stool." 


That  ain't  rain  on  your  TV  set,  folks, 
it's  tears  shed  'cuz  Dinah  Shore's 
leaving  for  a  year  to  be  "a  home- 
maker."     NBC    may    be    crying,    but 


Dinah's  little  family  is  "so-O-oh  hap- 
py." .  .  .  And  after  45  years  of 
shut-mouth  performing,  Harpo  Marx 
finally  opened  his  yap  at  an  Allen 
Sherman  concert,  only  to  say:  "I'm 
retiring  ...  so,  goodbye."  Sherman 
wept  and  so  did  we. 


The  mood  to  be  wooed:  Chad  ("The 
Dakotas")  Everett  and  Joanna 
Moore,  if  she'd  quit  trying  to  turn  him 
into  a  health  food  buff.  .  .  .  Bob  Dod- 
well  of  "Stoney  Burke"  and  Glenn 
Ford  dueling  for  sultry  Linda  Chris- 
tian. .  .  .  Asked  if  she  has  marriage  on 
her  mind,  Connie  Francis  sings 
"What  Kind  of  Fool  Am  I?"  .  .  .  Ina 
Balin,  after  seeing  Dave  Hedison's 
beard  for  "Greatest  Story,"  wants  him 
to  keep  it.  .  .  .  Ex-Miss  America 
Sharon  Ritchie  still  seeing  ex-hubby, 
singer  and  golf  pro  Don  Cherry,  when 
she  isn't  making  the  rounds  with  Fred 
Jordan,  owner  of  Producers  Studio. 
.  .  .  Dewey  Martin  and  Jane  Fein- 
berg,  cute  sec'y  at  Famous  Artists, 
roam-ancing  through  Sunset  Strip.  .  .  . 
And  was  that  Bette  Davis  leafing 
through  "The  Art  of  Loving"  by  Erich 
Fromm,  while  nibbling  a  leaf  of  lettuce 
at  Eve's? 


Show  folk  aren't  always  what  they 
seem.  Jack  Benny  is  known  as  a  great 
standup  comic,  but  to  charities  across 
the  country  he's  one  of  music's  "three 
B's" — Beethoven,  Bach  and  Benny.  His 
concert  fiddling  has  gained  three  mil- 
lion for  good  causes.  .  .  .  Same  with 
Dick  Whorf,  director  of  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies."  Dick's  one  of  Hollywood's 
top  intellects  and  artists,  and  his  recent 
show  at  the  Raymond  Burr  Galleries 
won  rave  reviews.  .  .  .  And  then  there's 
Dennis  ("Gunsmoke")  Weaver,  whose 
"Mistuh  Dil-lon"  has  tickled  the  ribs  of 
TV  for  years.  A  gifted  Shakespearean 
actor,  Dennis  will  co-star  with  Jane 
Wyman  in  "The  V.P.'s,"  a  series  about 
high-school  principals. 


Actors    often    take    ads   to    "glorify" 
themselves.    But   Paul   Newman's 

printed   apology  for  his    poor  job   in 


It's  still  love  for  Troy — but  not  Connie! 


Roy  Castle  sings  his  love  songs  to  Fiona. 


"Silver  Chalice,"  his  first  film  now  mak- 
ing TV  rounds,  was  something  new  and 
shook  up  Hollywood  newspaper  read- 
ers. ...  It  was  Lawman  vs.  Rifleman 
and  bruises  for  both  when  a  police  car 
rammed  Chuck  Connors.  Rumor  has 
it  that  Chuck  and  Kamala  Devi  aren't 
"cozy-cozy"  anymore.  .  .  .  It's  still  on 
between  James  Drury  and  Phyllis 
Mitchell.  .  .  .  Young  Richard  Keith, 
"Little  Ricky"  on  the  old  "I  love 
Lucy"  series,  to  be  a  regular  on  the 
"Andy  Griffith  Show."  .  .  .  "Here's 
Hollywood"  is  gone  but  its  charming 
femcee  Helen  O'Connell  is  not  for- 
gotten. She  packed  'em  in  so  at  Las 
Vegas,  she'll  return  to  the  Sahara  for 
a  month,  starting  May  28th. 


Fabulous  was  "The  Fabulous  Era," 
whirling  us  from  the  silents  to  modern 
movies.  Is  ABC-TV  now  dreaming  up 
specials  on  the  lives  of  Clark  Gable, 
Greta  Garbo,  etc?  .  .  .  From  Bugs 
Bunny  comes  the  greeting:  "Gong 
Hay  Fat  Choy"  meaning  "A  prosper- 
ous New  Year."  Same  to  you,  Mel 
Blanc  and  your  bunny — in  China's  Year 
of  the  Hare.  .  .  .  Handsome  young 
Jean  Leon,  owner  of  La  Scala  and 
Au  Petit  Jearr  in  Beverly  Hills,  has 
whipped  up  a  yummy  Scallopine  El 
Presidente  in  honor  of  JFK.  And  if  the 
rumormongers  don't  stop  it  awready 
about  the  Kennedys  and  movie  sexpots, 
someone's  gonna  get  punched  right  in 
the  icky  mouth.  .  .  .  Dolores  Del  Rio, 
lovely  as  ever,  says  she  makes  "but  one 
picture  a  year  in  Mexico,  not  for  the 
money  but  out  of  vanity."  .  .  .  Joey 
Bishop  copped  the  first  annual  Jeff 
Chandler  Award  at  a  B'Nai  B'rith 
dinner. 


Caught  With  Their  Lines  Down: 
First,  John  Daly  said  he  was  quitting 
"What's  My  Line?"  Then  he  said  he 
was  signing  up  again  with  CBS,  after 
all!  His  explanation  for  the  mix-up: 
Communications  between  them  had 
been  "less  than  perfect."  (Does  that 
mean  an  estimated  $4,000-a-week  sal- 
ary isn't  big   enough  to  talk  yet???) 

by  EUNICE  FIELD    T 
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A  rare  photo  of  James  Drury  and  Phyllis. 


Arthur  Godfrey  has  given  CBS 
brass  the  warning:  Either  they  put 
him  back  on  TV  in  a  big  way, 
with  a  regular  show,  or  they  lose 
him.  The  big  redhead,  feeling  fit 
now,  is  in  no  mood  to  fool  around 
with  "specials"  and  radio.  If  he 
doesn't  get  what  he  wants,  he'll  bust 
out — with  a  big  explosion. 

Seventy-five-year-young  Maurice 
Chevalier  says:  At  80,  he  figures 
he'll  be  a  really  big  TV  star  .  .  . 
and  that  he  can  think  of  nothing  so 
wonderful  as  dying — literally — on  a 
TV  screen  with  the  world  watching! 
"I'd  just  lift  my  straw  hat  and  say, 
'Goodbye  and  good  luck,  everybody 
— it's  been  fun.  So  long!' ' 


Jackie  Gleason's  gained  so 
much  weight  that  his  pal  Toots 
Shor  says  he  can  now  buy  "group 
insurance"  for  himself.  Laurel 
Goodwin — the  pretty  gal  who  plays 
his  daughter  in  "Papa's  Delicate 
Condition"  (his  delicate  condition  is: 
Papa  drinks) — tells  us  that  Jackie 
gets  a  stubborn  streak  when  a  di- 
rector wants  him  to  keep  shooting 
a  scene.  In  a  very  nice  way,  Jackie 
says  to  hell  with  you,  bud  .  .  .  his 
exact  words  are:  "You've  got  the 
best  out  of  me,  baby."  After  that,  no 
director  will  continue. 

Carol  Burnett  was  frank  to  tell 
us  that  one  reason  she  wanted  to  do 
a  movie    ("Who's  Been  Sleeping  in 


My  Bed?")  is  that  she,  too,  would 
like  to  be  known  all  over  the  world. 
TV  grants  that  fame  to  those  shows 
which  turn  out  to  be  popular  in 
England,  France  and  Italy — "Ser- 
geant Bilko,"  Perry  Como  and 
some  of  the  Westerns — but  the 
Garry  Moore  show,  on  which  she's 
appeared  so  often,  has  not  attained 
international  recognition  yet.  .  .  . 
Carol  says  that  "Who's  Been  Sleep- 
ing in  My  Bed?"  doesn't  have  a  bed 
in  it  and  she  doesn't  dig  the  title. 
Evidently,  adds  Carol,  who  got  her 
first  attention  in  "Once  Upon  a 
Mattress,"  she  is  in  a  rut  now:  "I 
can't  get  away  from  mattresses!" 

So  Dick  Van  Dyke  is  one  of  the 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the   scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


best-dressed  men  in  TV!  You  know 
why?  Vests!  Hmmmm.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  big  secrets  of  Judy  Gar- 
land's loss  of  weight — making  her 
slim  and  youthful-looking — was  that 
she  gave  up  the  booze.  She  did 
dredge  up  a  couple  of  cases  of  Ger- 
man wine  when  she  and  husband 
Sid  Luft  got  together  for  an  at- 
tempted reconciliation  in  New  Or- 
leans. Speculating  about  why  Judy 
keeps  going  back  to  Sid,  even  while 
trying  to  divorce  him  in  court, 
somebody  opined:  "It  must  be  Luft." 

Last  year,  Hollywood  let  out  a 
roar  befitting  Leo  the  Lion  when 
"The  Defenders"  swept  most  of  the 
important  honors  at  the  Emmy  pres- 
entations. Because  "Defenders" 
was  shot  in  New  York,  the  West 
Coast  accused  the  East  of  "gang 
warfare" — instructing  all  its  voters 
to  jump  on  "The  Defenders'  "  band- 
wagon regardless  of  how  good  they 
thought  a  West  Coast  show  was. 

But  the  plain,  simple  fact  is  that 
"The  Defenders"  is  far  and  away 
the  best  and  most  consistent  piece 
of  entertainment   on  the   air  today. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  about 
the  degree  of  intelligence  reached 
on  this  program,  he  need  only  turn 
to  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Associa- 


te's got  a  secret!  Is   it  Luft? 


tion.  which  has  selected  one  of  the 
show's  segments  to  be  screened  at 
its  annual  get-together. 

The  show,  done  in  two  parts,  was 
a  tantalizing  study  on  the  fine  point 


that  separates  medical  insanity  and 
legal  sanity.  Don  Gordon,  playing 
a  psychotic  killer,  was  sent  to  the 
electric  chair  because — though  he 
was  judged  medically  insane — he 
was  still  considered  legally  sane. 

Robert  Thorn  can  take  a  bow  for 
the  script,  Gordon  himself  and  Syl- 
via Sidney  (playing  his  mother), 
for  the  acting  .  .  and  the  Maryland 
bar  for  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
it  sees  it. 

Victor  Borge,  who  appears  on 
TV  much  too  infrequently  to  suit 
his  fans  (he  did  a  special  for  ABC 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago),  was  rem- 
iniscing about  his  arrival  in  America 
— from  Denmark — back  in  1940.  If 
his  pockets  were  empty,  his  vocabu- 
lary was  even  more  so. 

"I  could  say  things  like,  'I  am, 
you  are,  he  is.  Please,  what  time 
is  it?  What  time  is  it,  please?  What 
time,  please,  is  it?' '' 

Which  sounds  like  our  command 
of  French! 

When  will  George  Maharis  get 

back  to  work?  That's  what  everyone 
connected  with  "Route  66"  would 
like  to  know — and  something  George 
himself  would  like  to  know. 

It's  been   (Please  turn  the  page) 


What's  the  next  move  for  George  Maharis?  Lots  of  people  would  like  to  know — and  that  includes  George  himself! 
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a  mighty  seesaw  struggle  so  far. 
his  battle  with  hepatitis.  One  day, 
the  word  is  encouraging,  he  walks 
around.  The  next  day,  he's  confined 
to  his  bed  again.  It's  particularly 
distressing,  since  he's  wanted  for 
a  lot  of  things  he  just  can't  com- 
mit himself  to,  as  of  now. 

Epic  Records  wanted  to  do  a 
whole  spring  promotion  on  him,  a 
clothing  firm  was  prepared  to  plaster 
his  picture  all  over  department-store 
display  windows — and  even  name 
some  fashions  after  title  songs  from 
his  record  album.  But  George  can't 
do  any  of  this  till  he  beats  hepatitis. 

He's  missed  everywhere — but  par- 
ticularly on  "Route  66,"  where  he 
outranked  even  Vince  Edwards  and 
Dick   Chamberlain   in   popularity. 

One  of  the  amazing  but  unpubli- 
cized  things  that  happened  to  Perry 
Como  when  he  did  his  show  from 
Guantanamo  Bay,  a  couple  of  months 
back,  was  when  he  walked  into  a 
building  called — appropriately 
enough— "C.O.M.O." 

In  military  jargon,  the  initials 
stood  for  "Commissioned  Officers' 
Mess  Open." 

Perry,  who  did  shows  from  such 
intriguing  points  as  Suicide  Hill  and 
Cactus  Hill,  also  improvised  a  show 
of  his  own  right  down  in  the  belly 
of  a  submarine.  The  Sea  Poacher. 
Perry  wanted  to  make  sure  there 
were  no  servicemen  in  Cuba  he'd 
miss. 

Disgruntled  viewers — who  say 
their  worst  enemy  is  the  man  who 
programs  a  terrific  special  opposite 
another  blockbuster  attraction — can 
point  to  one  station's  programing  as 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Blundering: 

They  booked  some  of  Charlie 
Chaplin's  old  movies,  never  before 
seen  on  TV  ...  to  play  on  the  same 
night   as   the   election   returns! 

Don't  Print  That:  A  couple  of 
TV's  most  breathtaking  beauties 
were  unceremoniously  dropped  from 


the  show  because  their  romantic 
cavortings  on  the  side  irked  the  star. 
.  .  .  The  long-established  star  of  one 
TV  show  hasn't  been  told  yet  that 
he's  about  to  be  moved  out  of  his 
time  slot  to  make  room  for  a  bigger 
attraction — and  he's  not  going  to  like 
it. 

One  of  Broadway's  biggest  stars 
with  a  reputation  for  temperament 
started  to  throw  her  undisciplined 
weight  around  while  guesting  on  a 
show.  A  regular  on  the  show  went 
up  to  her,  before  the  incident  got 
out  of  hand,  and  warned  her:  "You 
better  lay  off  that  kind  of  stuff  here. 
It's  not  that  kind  of  a  show."  The 
lady  complied  and  was  a  honey  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

One  dramatic  show,  looking  at 
its  sagging  Nielsen,  would  like  to 
scrap  the  new  stuff  for  old  re-runs, 
which  they  figure  would  attract  more 
viewers,  but  they're  bound  by  the 
contract,  which  allows  only  so  many 
per  season. 

One  of  our  town's  most  talented 
ladies  would  have  been  extremely 
upset  had  she  heard  the  snickering 
going  on  backstage  about  her  hair- 
do. The  closing  line  credits,  said 
one,  should  read:  "Hairstyle  by  Dr. 
Zorba." 

Fearless  Forecasts:  That  rug- 
ged actor,  Jack  Palance,  will  crack 
the  whip  next  season  on  an  hour- 
long  circus  show.  Contrary  to  rumor, 
he  won't  take  on  the  lions  in  a 
growling  contest.  .  .  .  Roy  Castle, 
the  comedian-singer  who  made  his 
mark  on  "The  Garry  Moore  Show," 
will  get  a  serious  crack  at  Broad- 
way. .  .  .  Merv  Griffin  and  Johnny 
Carson  won't  exchange  birthday 
cards. 

To  offset  Ben  Casey's  scowl, 
there'll  be  a  new  show  next  season 
called,  "The  Laugh  Makers,"  which 
is  described  as  a  takeoff  on  improvi- 
sational  humor.  Paul  Hampton  is 
up  for  the  lead.  .  .  .  "Ozzie  and 
Harriet"  should  be  investigated  for 
nepotism — which  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  Nelson  family  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  talent. 
David  Nelson  took  over  the  direc- 
tor's reins  for  one  stanza  and  reac- 
tion was  so  favorable,  he'll  probably 
do  some  more. 

Something  Old,  Something 
New:  There's  nothing  new  about 
plans  to  have  a  TV  show  about  a 
detective,  and  another  about  a 
lawyer,  but  there  is  something  new 
when  you  learn  that  each  show  will 
run  for  forty-five  minutes — and  that 
the  two  shows  will  tie  in  with  each 


other  and  be  shown  in  sequence. 

That's  ABC's  original  idea  for 
next  season.  Ben  Gazarra  would 
star  as  a  detective  in  "Arrest,"  and 
when  the  accused  subsequently  came 
to  trial,  Chuck  Connors  would 
take  over  in  "Trial."  Chuck  would 
be  firing  words  at  the  prosecution 
instead  of  bullets  at  the  villain — 
but  that  can  be  pretty  much  the 
same  thing. 

The  network  would  be  gambling, 
of  course,  that  it  could  retain  its 
audience  over  the  ninety-minute 
route  and  that  the  dial-twisters  could 
have  an  off-night. 

Mike  Wallace  is  itching  to  get 
back  on  TV  in  a  big  way.  He'd  like 
to  host  an  hour-long  "expose  type" 
dramatic  program,  if  he  can  find 
the  right  material  and  a  sympathetic 
producer. 

He  may  have  his  first  crack  in 
association  with  Dore  Schary.  Both 
have  read  a  sensational  true  story 
which,  if  produced,  could  cause  con- 
siderable unrest  in  Washington  and 
other  places. 

It's  a  story  by  Ted  Brkic  about 
a  war  criminal  who's  living  in 
America.  Everyone  seems  to  know 
he's  here,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
why  nothing's  been  done. 

Dorothy  Provine,  we  hear,  is 
going  to  prison  in  England — along 
with  other  top  TV  names.  Photo- 
graphs of  Dorothy  and  others  will 
decorate  the  bedroom  walls  of  Lei- 
cester Prison  hostel,  where  long- 
term  prisoners  stay  before  being 
released. 

It's  supposed  to  be  good  for 
morale. 

Nipsy  Russell,  the  Negro  comic 
who  kids  about  inequality,  wonders 
why  there  aren't  more  Negroes  on 
TV. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  Negro  on 
'The  Untouchables,'  "  he  says,  "and 
I  know  there  are  Negro  hoodlums!" 

He  adds:  "I  heard  there  was  a 
Negro  once  on  'The  Millionaire.' 
He  got  the  check,  all  right  .  .  .  but 
no  one'd  cash  it!" 

Talk  about  keeping  right  on  the 
ball!  A  network  wanted  to  fire  an 
individual  whose  voice  didn't  have 
the  zing  it  once  did.  They  hesitated 
about  firing  him  for  that  reason. 
Finally,  they  decided  to  give  him 
the  boot.  They  went  to  him  reti- 
cently— and  found  out  he'd  been 
fired  two  years  ago.  He  was  still 
working  because  nobody  remem- 
bered   he   was   out. — That's   Earl! 
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Kenny  with  Donald  Duck's  "voice,"  Clarence  Nash. 
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For  WmM-TV's  Kenny  Roberts,  "up"  is 
the  heights  of  entertainment  in  Michigan 


Kenny  Roberts,  "The  Jumping  Cowboy,"  has  jumped 
right  into  the  hearts  of  his  young  viewers  in  the  Flint- 
Saginaw-Bay  City  area  of  Eastern  Michigan.  He  hosts 
an  hour-long  "live"  children's  show  on  WNEM-TV  in 
which,  says  this  rollicking  Westerner,  he  "sings,  plays 
country  and  popular  tunes,  yodels,  jumps,  tells  stories, 
plays  games  and  just  plain  entertains."  .  .  .  Before  com- 
ing to  WNEM-TV,  Kenny  had  one  of  the  most  popular 
children's  shows  in  the  Ohio-Indiana  area.  In  addition  to 
being  known  as  "The  Jumping  Cowboy,"  he's  also  billed 
as  the  "World's  Greatest  Yodeler,"  a  title  he  has  earned 
in  many  competitions.  .  .  .  Kenny  has  appeared  on  "The 
Arthur  Godfrey  Show,"  in  "The  Grand  Ole  Opry,"  and 
is  a  recording  star.  His  "I'll  Never  See  Maggie  Alone"' 
sold  more  than  a  million  copies,  and  earned  him  a 
golden  disc  from  Coral  Records.  ...  In  true  Western 
fashion,  Kenny  has  a  "bonanza"  right  in  his  own  fam- 
ily— "five  fine  sons  and  one  daughter."  Says  Kenny. 
"My  boys  and  I  love  to  hunt  and  fish,  which  is  why 
we  make  our  home  in  Northern  Michigan."  They  live 


on    six    acres — which    is    room    enough    for 


jumping 


' 
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A  Roberts  family  jamboree  (l.-r.) :  Ken  Jr.,  17;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.; 
Bob,  15;  Debbie,  5;  Keven,  3;  Mike,  12;  Jeff,  10;  and  "Fluffy." 


IS  UP? 
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Dearest  to  Virginia's  home-loving  heart:  Husband  Harry  (at 
right),  daughter  Lynn,  and  son-in-law,  S.  Manning  Bohrer. 


Greatest  goal:  Heading  drives  (above  ivith  Ed  Sul- 
livan) to  fight  cancer — of  which  she  was  a  victim. 
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Exclusive!  A  candid  chat  with  a  woman  who 
lives  life  to   the   fullest:   Virginia  Graham 


Gals   really   talk  to    Virginia!   Bringing   chuckles   here — from    left   to 
right — are  Susan  Strasberg,  Jacqueline  Bertrand  and  Patrice  Munsel. 


wi  mn 


Program  guests  are   both   celebrated  and  varied.   Here,   in  the  usual 
order:  Lisa  Howard,  Eleanor  Harris,  Eva  Gabor  and  hostess  Graham. 


Private  and  personal  from  Virginia  Graham:  "My 
hobby  is  living  to  the  nth  degree — because  the  suc- 
cess I  dreamed  of  all  my  life  came  to  me  in  my 
middle  forties.  I  was  born  in  Chicago,  July  4th,  1914, 
and  educated  at  Francis  W.  Parker,  National  Park 
Seminary,  U.  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  .  .  . 
My  Monday-through- Friday  show  'Girl  Talk'  (syndi- 
cated by  ABC  Films  throughout  the  country,  but 
truly  'live'  on  tape)  is  candid,  spontaneous — and  a 
cross-section  of  the  thinking  of  women  who  think. 
.  .  .  My  greatest  problem  has  been  to  get  people 
to  remember  my  first  name.  After  all,  there  are 
many  Grahams!  I  was  once  so  confused  when  Jack 
Paar  asked  me  my  first  name,  I  answered  'Sheilah.' 
...  I  have  many  charitable  interests,  exclusive  of 
my  role  as  wife,  mother  and  about-to-be  grandma. 
My  husband  Harry  was  a  blind  date — introduced  to 
me  on  a  visit  to  New  York.  We  met  at  a  costume 
party  and  he  was  made  up  like  Pinocchio.  I  took 
one  look  and  screamed:  'Get  my  return  ticket — -I'm 
leaving!"  We  were  married  four  months  later.  .  .  . 
That  was  twenty-seven  years  ago.  and  we  have  a 
daughter.  Lynn,  who  has  been  the  tolerant,  under- 
standing subject  of  much  of  my  comments.  A  fabu- 
lous, cooperative  human — married  to  the  most  fabu- 
lous man  and  about  to  have  her  first  child.  .  .  . 
Harry  and  I  live  in  a  'co-op'  on  Fifth  Avenue — 
where  I  surprised  him  by  having  a  brand-new  den 
moved  in.  in  one  day.  When  he  came  home,  he 
thought  he  was  in  the  wrong  apartment!  ...  I  love 
cleaning  and  cooking,  collect  antiques,  specialize  in 
exciting  desserts.  (That's  why  I  can't  wear  a  bi- 
kini!) I  am  a  Bob  Newhart  and  Jonathan  Winters 
devotee.  I  still  swoon  over  Sinatra.  (Do  you  think  it's 
glands?)  ...  I  was  the  subject  of  'This  Is  Your 
Life'  in  1956 — the  first  cancer  victim  to  tell  my 
story  publicly.  I  visit  clinics,  telling  of  my  mar- 
velous cure.  My  husband  suffered  a  breakdown  and 
we  lost  his  business  by  fire — all  in  two  months 
after  my  operation.  But  that  was  eleven  years  ago. 
.  .  .  I'm  the  Stella  Dallas  of  TV — one  fan  writes  me 
ten  letters  a  month — when  Lynn  was  married,  fans 
sent  500  gifts!  I  absolutely  adore  every  minute  of 
my  work.  Communication  on  such  a  level  is  re- 
warding and  stimulating,  because  shared  experiences 
bind  people  together."  .  .  .  Unlisted  here  are  the 
many  awards  Virginia's  won,  the  gigantic  sums  she's 
raised  for  charity.  Only  hinted  at.  in  her  own  words, 
are  her  remarkable  courage  and  gaiety.  Virginia 
Graham  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  the  world — and 
the  charm  and  genuine  interest  in  others  to  get 
them  to  give  out  with  uninhibited  "Girl  Talk,"  too! 
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WJR's  Jim  Wood  has  a  record  ...  as  the  emcee  who's  the  smilingest,  friendliest  guy  around.  He 
can  tack  on  to  his  record  names  that  could  out-name  "Variety"!  .  .  .  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  .  .  .  Jerry 
Lewis  .  .  .  Kathryn  Grayson  .  .  .  Tony  Martin  .  .  .  Vivian  Blaine  .  .  .  Sam  Levenson  .  .  .  George 
Jessel  .  .  .  you  name  the  star  and  he  or  she  is  bound  to  have  appeared  on  "Showcase,"  heard 
weekday  afternoons  from  2:10  to  3.  Jim  says  he's  strictly  himself  during  this  interview-music- 
current  events  show — and  that's  just  fine,  because  the  "names"  and  the  "non-names,"  too,  keep 
coming  back  for  more  .  .  .  and  his  listeners  listen  and  listen  and  listen,  which  makes  everyone 
happy  indeed!  ...  On  the  other  side  of  the  lucky  coin,  Jim  really  shows  off  his  talents  on  "The  Jim 
Wood  Show,"  heard  weekday  evenings  from  10:05  to  11.  He  writes  his  own  comedy  skits  for  the 
show  and  uses  his  flair  for  mimicry  to  adapt  his  voice  for  the  numerous  characters  who  give 
Detroit  audiences  a  hearty  late-night  laugh  .  .  .  Jim  and  wife  Glenda  live  in  Birmingham,  a  suburb 
of  Detroit,  with  their  five  children  (Susan,  14;  Deborah,  11;  Jimmie,  9;  Rebecca,  5;  Stephen,  3). 
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/'usi    enchanted! 

The  list  of  stars 
who  have  "guested' 
with  Jim  Wood 
is  a  mile  long 


Nancy  Ann  Fleming  flashes  her  "Miss  America"  smile  for  Jim. 


Walter   Slezak   shares    his   spotlight   with   the   piano. 


Strictly  casual  with  Julius  LaRosa. 


IS 


There's  always  a  new  twist — on  the  TV  dance  party  hosted  by  Stan. 


GET  THE  MOST 
OUT  OF  LIFE- 


HAPPINESS 


Stan  Scott  has  a  formula  that  brings  joy  to 
all  who  see  him — on  WSTV-TV  or  in  person 


Stan  built  stereo,  behind  him 
and  his  wife  Lori.  He's  also 
on  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club   team! 
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Take  one  young  man  (born  in  Pittsburgh,  1932)  :  Stan 
Scott.  Add  two  afternoon  assignments  (Mon.  through 
Fri.)  :  "Tel- All  Show"  at  12:30,  "News  with  Scott"  at 
6:30.  Top  off  with  a  dance  party  (Sat.,  1  P.M.)  :  "9 
Teen  Time."  Serve  on  WSTV-TV — and  you  have  a  treat 
the  whole  Steubenville-Wheeling  area  can  enjoy!  .  .  . 
Off  camera,  Stan  himself  sprinkles  this  happy  recipe 
with  charity  drives,  P.T.A.,  church  and  club  appear- 
ances— and  finishes  off  the  week  with  a  whole  day 
at  home.  Here  he's  built  his  own  stereo  outfit,  works 
out  regularly  in  his  own  gym  and  practices  with  his 
target  pistol.  .  .  .  Aiding  and  abetting  his  many  hobbies 
are  his  wife  Loretta  and  small  son  Dean.  Stan  met  Lori 
at  a  high-school  dance  one  rainy  night,  says  she's  been 
bringing  "nothing  but  sunshine"  into  his  life  ever  since. 
In  fact,  just  recently,  she  began  brightening  his  news- 
cast by  presenting  the  feminine  commercials !  .  .  .  Young 
Dean's  contribution  is  in  a  minor  key:  As  evening 
comes— and  time  for  the  news — he  twiddles  the  TV 
dials  for  kiddie  fare  and  asks,  with  four-year-old  logic, 
"Can't  Daddy  remember  to  tell  us  the  news  when  he  gets 
home?"  .  .  .  Well,  Stan  never  forgets  anything.  Particu- 
larly, anything  active  enough  to  fit  his  own  favorite 
formula:  "Get  the  most  out  of  life — try  happiness!" 


APRIL,  1963 


Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 


HOW  A  Hit  IS  BOmi  Most  people,  even  though  they  are  avid 
fans  and  reeord  buyers,  know  very  little  about  how  a  recording  is 
produced,  processed  and  made  into  a  hit.  The  whole  procedure  is 
rather  a  complicated  affair — but  a  fascinating  one. 

First,  companies  search  for  artists.  Agents  and  managers  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  search.  Finally,  a  singer  is  found,  judged,  and  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  initial  investment  that  the  company  must  make 
in  recording  him. 

The  second  stage  is  finding  the  appropriate  material.  It  must  be 
a  well-constructed  song  and  have  some  possibilities  for  the  projection 
of  the  singer's  style  through  it.  This  second  stage  in  recent  years 
has  gone  through  a  great  change.  As  far  as  single  records  go,  it  now 
appears  that  a  good  many  new  singers  write  and  generally  publish 
their  own  songs.  (Bobby  Darin,  Ray  Charles.  Paul  Anka,  Dion  and 
many  other  artists   are   also   composers.) 

The  recording  sessions  run  generally  three  hours.  In  this  time,  an 
artist  can  record  maybe  two  or  three  songs.  If  he's  lucky  and  talented, 
maybe  four.  Most  records  are  recorded  in  the  stereo  process  (two  or 
three  tracks,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  industry) .  Then  it's  mixed 
from  three  tracks  to  one  track,  which  is    (Continued  on  page  24) 
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MUSIC 

MAKERS 

IN    THE 


1.  Reunion  in  St.  Louis:  Gene 
Willcey  of  KMOX  brings  Grace 
Bumbry  and  Arthur  Godfrey  to- 
gether again.  The  famed  so- 
prano got  her  first  break  on 
"Talent  Scouts,"  when  her 
beautiful  voice  made  Arthur 
cry.  2.  Steve  Lawrence  and  wife 
Eydie  Gorme  compare  notes 
with  Buddy  Greco.  (See  re- 
views.) 3.  Mitch  Miller  has  a 
"Sing  Along"  winner  in  Mary 
Lou  Ryhal  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 


'ZM 


4.  Shelley  Berman  gets  the  -full 
treatment  on  NBC-TV's  "Show 
of  the  Week"  on  March   I Oth. 

5.  Phil  Everly  married  Jackie 
Ertel.  His  new  daddy-in-law  is 
Archie  Bleyer  of  Cadence  Rec- 
ords. 6.  Fabian  got  to  kiss  the 
bride  when  his  road  manager, 
Tony  Mariano,  was  hitched  to 
Linda — but  he  didn't  make  it 
to  Frankie  Avalon's  wedding. 
7.  Virginia  Quinn  starts  the 
marriage  out  right  by-  laugh- 
ing    at     Bob     Newhart's    jokes. 


V'/'V1'': 


ON  THE  RECORD 


your   Monthly 
ON   RECORD  Guide 


POPULAR 

••••Together  With  Love,  Eileen 
Farrell  and  Andre  Previn,  His  Piano 
and  Orch.  (Columbia) — Eileen  Farrell 
plus  Andre  Previn  .  .  .  well,  this  is  a 
marriage   of  talents   made   in  heaven! 

Miss  Farrell,  one  of  -  our  greatest 
opera  stars,  has  no  problem  finding  her 
way  around  these  much-better-than- 
average  tunes  by  writers  like  Harold 
Arlen,  Alec  Wilder,  Gershwin,  Vernon 
Duke,  Bart  Howard  and  Previn  himself 
(who  contributed  two  gems).  She  reads 
the  lyrics  very  well  indeed. 

Previn's  writing  is  a  pleasure  to  hear, 
when  one  considers  the  quantity  of 
"just  competent"  arranging  one  gets 
on  record  every  day.  He  uses  different 
instrumental  forces  from  track  to  track. 

His  light  and  tasty  piano  solos,  so 
full  of  that  precious  gift  called  "with- 
out a  care,"  relieve  and  extend  the  im- 
pact of  Miss  Farreil's  singing.  It's  an 
astonishingly  good  teaming.  Not  too 
long  ago,  Andre  recorded  an  album 
with  Doris  Day  that  was  impossibly 
pedestrian.  Here  everything  is  flying. 
The  cover  art  shows  the  images  of  two 
birds — and  nothing  could  be  more  in 
keeping  with  what  goes  on  inside. 

•••The  Lennon  Sisters'  Favor- 
ites, Lennon  Sisters;  arr.  and  cond.  by 
Jimmie  Haskell  (Dot) — If  only  more 
were  asked  of  these  young  ladies!  They 
have  the  talent,  but  it  seems  they  al- 
ways please  when  they  could  elevate. 
This  album  is  comfortable  and  warm. 
The  lassies  are  heard  singing  their  fa- 
vorites, and  no  doubt  some  will  be  yours, 
too.  "Scarlet  Ribbons,"  "Greensleeves," 
"The  Green  Leaves  of  Summer"  and 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  just  to  cite  a  few. 

The  arrangements,  though  adequate, 
are  very  spare  and  uninspiring.  The 
girls  hold  up  the  weight  of  the  goings- 
on.  The  sound  of  my  copy  (stereo)  is 
very  good — full  and  broad-sounding. 
The  only  failing  I  can  see  is  that  the 
girls  could  relieve  some  of  that  parallel 
three-part  harmony  and  work  out  more 
independent  parts. 

It's  time  they  started  working  into 
some  new  directions.  After  all,  there's 
more  talent  here  than  meets  the  ear. 
It's  a  pleasurable  album,  though,  and 
one  you  might  look  into.  .  .  . 


•••Winners!  Steve  Lawrence;  arr. 
and  cond.  by  Marion  Evans  (Colum- 
bia)— This  chap  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  younger  set's  most  eligible  can- 
didates for  the  elite  circle  of  Sinatras. 
Coleses,  Lees  and  Fitzgeralds.  He  has 
'most  all  the  ingredients.  This  package 
is  just  another  example.  Contained 
herein  are  some  pieces  of  business  well 
worth  having.  You've  probably  heard 
"Go  Away,  Little  Girl."  It's  here — and 
a  remarkably  good  attempt  at  a  market 
which  youngsters  like  Bobby  Vee  have 
pretty  much  tied  up.  Steve,  with  all  his 
sophistication,  gets  through. 

Most  of  these  "winners"  are  just  that. 
"Cottonfields,"  "Volare"  and  "Misty," 
to  name  you  a  few.  Good  tunes  which 
can  stand  some  wear.  Steve  does  throw 


some  curves.  "Moon  River"  starts  off 
in  an  ad-lib  style  but  slowly  steals  into 
a  swinging  groove.  "All  the  Way"  is 
done  in  a  fashion  much  like  the  Old 
Master's  version. 

Oh,  well  .  .  .  there's  a  bit  to  say  about 
each  .  .  .  but  it  will  mean  more  if  you 
fall  into  your  favorite  shop  and  take  a 
listen.  Steve's  "Winners"  is  a  winner  I 

•••Soft  and  Gentle,  Buddy  Greco; 
arr.  and  cond.  by  Bob  Mersey  (Epic) 
— -This  is  one  of  few  people  in  the 
entertainment  industry  who  are  con- 
stantly growing  and  improving  them- 
selves. Buddy  is  a  fine  pianist,  singer 
and  showman.  Here,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  title,  Buddy  is  pulling  out  all 
the  warm  stops.  He  gracefully  waltzes 
all  the  charming  vintage  tunes  that  are 
here,  stamping  them  with  his  own  per- 


sonal quality.  Being  a  rather  limber 
baritone.  Buddy's  voice  has,  in  certain 
registers,  a  hint  of  the  younger  Haymes. 
His  enunciation,  though,  is  quite  differ- 
ent. 

His  renderings  are  colored  by  just 
the  slightest  hint  of  blues.  He  will  some- 
times end  a  phrase  with  a  spoken  word, 
thereby  giving  the  impression  he  said 
rather  than  sang  something.  His  style 
is  a  hybrid  of  the  ballad  singer,  jazz 
singer — and  some  elements  of  his  Ital- 
ian background.  (This  last  is  in  evi- 
dence  on    closing   phrases   of   songs.) 

Buddy  is  a  friendly,  communicative, 
musical  spirit,  and  he  sings  right  at 
you.  His  only  failing  is  that  he  occasion- 
ally puts  too  much  drama  into  the  read- 
ing of  insignificant  words  and  thoughts. 


But  here,  I  think,  he's  honestly  trying 
to  instill  something  into  those  words. 
I  enjoyed  the  album.  Take  a  listen. 
Some  titles  included:  "I  Wish  You 
Love,"  "Nancy,"  "Gigi,"  "Angel  Eyes," 
"I  Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco" 
and  "My  Funny  Valentine." 

••Just  Turn  Me  Loose!  George 
Maharis;  Bob  Mersey  Orch.  (Epic)  — 
There  is  little  doubt  that  George  Ma- 
haris is  talented  in  several  areas.  But 
about  his  singing,  there  is  no  doubt: 
He  has  a  long  road  to  go  before  he 
covers  the  entire  vocal  area.  At  present, 
he  can  do  certain  types  of  tunes  well 
enough  to  get  by.  But  when  he  leaves 
these  comfortable  confines,  he  journeys 
into  the  never-never  land  of  material 
that  only  polished  singing  can  tackle. 
He   is   believable   on   "I  Wanna   Be 
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Loved,"  since  it  resides  within  his  pres- 
ent limits.  When  he  tries  "What  Kind 
of  Fool  Am  I,"  it  unfortunately  brings 
his  inadequacies  to  the  fore.  The  range 
is  tough  and  requires  vocal  pipes  of 
natural  gift  or  a  person  who  sings  every 
day  and  is  ready  for  some  work  that's 
hard. 

As  an  actor,  Maharis  reads  naturally 
and  is  subtle.  He  hasn't  been  able  to 
bring  this  quality  to  his  singing.  He  is 
a  little  syrupy,  over-dramatic,  and  some- 
what lightweight.  It's  possible  he  can 
grow  into  an  important  voice,  but  it 
requires  a  lot  of  time.  "All  of  You," 
"Little  White  Lies,"  "I  Can't  Believe 
That  You're  in  Love  with  Me"  and  "I 
Remember  You"  are  some  of  the  lighter 
things  he  carries  off  well. 


*•*•  When  the  Feeling 
Hits  You!  Bobby  Scott 
(Mercury) — Yes,  here's  our 
own  record  editor — out  with 
one  of  his  own.  Naturally, 
he'd  be  the  last  to  tell  you 
about  it,  but  here's  what 
Bobby  Darin  says  about  this 
"return  to  the  roots"  pack- 
age: "Some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing vocal  sounds  I  have 
ever  heard.  Each  track  is 
either  moving,  soulful,  stir- 
ring and/or  entertain:ng. 
That  in  itself  is  phenomenal 
.  .  .  that's  Bobby  Scott.  The 
man's  phrasing  is  so  happily 
married  to  the  lyric  that  it's 
incredible  .  .  .  that's  Bobby." 
All  we  can  add  is:  Buy  it! 


POPULAR:    BLUES 

••••Black  and  Blue,  Lou  Rawls; 
arr.  and  cond.  by  Onzy  Matthews  (Cap- 
itol)— This  is  a  young  chap  who,  if  he 
plays  his  cards  right,  will  one  day  be 
a  very  bright  star  in  the  show-business 
firmament.  This  package  is  an  educa- 
tion in  the  blues. 

Lou  is  a  former  gospel  singer  who 
can  shout  with  the  best  of  blues  and 
folk  singers.  His  particular  groove  is 
like  a  city-dweller's  sophistication  im- 
posed on  country  blues.  The  meeting 
makes  for  an  earthy  music  strongly 
embellished  with  jazz  overtones.  The 
tunes  are  all  classic  examples  of  blues 
complaints.  "Trouble  in  Mind,"  "I'd 
Rather  Drink  Muddy  Water,"  "Goin'  to 


Chicago  Blues,"  to  give  you  an  idea. 

Strangely,  the  biggest  boot  for  me, 
aside  from  Lou's  vital  renditions,  is  the 
presence  of  a  fantastically  swinging 
organist  who  is  not  credited  in  the  liner 
notes,  but  who,  I  am  sure,  is  one  Rich- 
ard "Groove"  Holmes — a  thundering 
player  from  California  who  records  as 
an  artist  himself.  "Groove's"  playing 
and  Lou's  singing  hardly  need  a  big 
band  to  help,  but  Onzy  Matthews'  ar- 
rangements don't  interfere — they  rather 
enhance  the  wild  swinging  of  these  two 
ace  performers. 

If  you  haven't  heard  Lou  sing,  you'll 
be  struck  by  his  rough-edged  concep- 
tion. His  method  is  one  of  biting  shouts 
and  rich,  earthy,  melodic  blues-impro- 
vising. No  ...  it  won't  lull  you  to 
sleep,  but  it  will  excite  you.  I  would 
certainly  take  a  listen.  .  .  . 


•••Prelude  to  the  Blues,  Bill 
Doggett  and  His  Combo  (Columbia)  — 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  organ, 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  can  be  gen- 
erally credited  to  several  talents  of  the 
instrument,  but  this  chap  has  seniority. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  one 
Doggett  hit  in  1957 ! ) 

Bill  is  sort  of  always  there.  He  has, 
in  some  way,  led  the  others  along,  too. 
A  deeply-rooted  blues  player,  Doggett 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to.  He  is 
a  seasoned  product.  His  lightly  pecky 
right-hand  style  is  offset  by  his  legato, 
sustained  and  chordal  left-hand  work. 
The  counter  lines  between  Bill  and  his 
cohorts  also  create  plenty  of  excitement. 

Side-one  finds  Bill  languidly  running 
through  some  standards  like  "Blue  Prel- 
ude," "When  It's  Sleepy  Time  Down 
South"  and  Billie  Holiday's  classic 
composition,  "Don't  Explain"  ...  all 
in  a  slow  groove.  But  side-two  is  the 
turn  of  the  coin.  It's  a  chugging  and 
swinging  Doggett.  This  side  highlights 
his  composition,  "Soda  Pop,"  and 
"Opus  D."  The  former  is  worth  while 
putting  out  as  a  single  record.  It's  a 
soulful  kind  of  minor  blues.  Another 
cut  that  could  be  a  chart-climbing  single 
is  the  calliope-like  "Ham  Fat." 

All  in  all,  good  dancing  and  listening. 
Pappy  Doggett  and  his  exciting  combo. 

POPULAR:   COUNTRY 

•••Our  Man  in  Nashville,  Chet 
Atkins  (RCA  Victor) — Chet  Atkins  is 
to  country  music  what  Brubeck  is  to 
jazz.  A  consistent  producer  of  quality 
sounds.  At  one  and.  the  same  time, 
palatable  and  musical.  This  latest  ven- 
ture only  solidifies  the  evaluation.  Here 
he  runs  the  gamut  .  .  .  from  the  root 
feeling  on  "Down  Home"  to  the  semi- 
jazz  waltz  "Melissa,"  with  its  Chopin- 
esque  character.  He  rarefies  "Alexan- 
der's Ragtime  Band'2  by  giving  it  a 
simple,  almost  zither-like  treatment. 

At  all  times,  you  know  you  are  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  guitar  talent. 
Chet  is  so  technically  gifted  that  his 
expression  tends  to  the  simple  state- 
ment. As  with  most  artists  of  his  caliber, 
it  would  be  out  of  character  for  him  to 
"showboat"  (the  minimum  effort,  the 
maximum  sound). 

Of  the  tunes  included  here,  "Drown 
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in  My  Own  Tears,"  "A  House  in  New 
Orleans"  (which  is  an  adaptation  of 
"Rising  Sun")-  and  "Down  Home"  are 
my  favorites.  But  they're  all  winners! 

POPULAR:    ITALIANO 

"fc**Arrivederci,  Roma,  Jerry  Vale ; 
cond.  by  Glenn  Osser   (Columbia) 
vs. 

■fcV^Our  Man  in  Italy,  Sergio  Fran- 
chi;  cond.  by  Henri  Rene  (RCA  Victor) 
Being  somewhat  in  the  same  groove, 
these  albums  are  interesting  when  seen 
with  the  comparison  eye.  These  two 
gents — one  from  America,  the  other 
from  Italy  via  South  Africa — are  both 
shining  examples  of  the  great  Italian 
tradition  of  songs  and  singers  .  .  .  but 


both  are  tangents,  who  only  derive  their 
expression  from  this  tradition. 

Jerry  Vale  is  a  young  New  Yorker, 
of  Italian  extraction,  who  has  one  of 
the  truly  fine  sets  of  vocal  cords.  A 
ballad  singer  of  distinction,  he  is  more 
a  popular  artist  than  Sergio  Franchi, 
who  is  a  Johnny-come-lately  to  pop 
circles.  Franchi,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
active  in  the  heavier  area  of  opera.  But 
both  share  the  distinction  of  having 
been  immersed  in  the  Italian  literature. 

As  I  listened  to  both  albums,  I  found 
myself  almost  refereeing  a  battle-royal — 
instead  of  rounds,  it  was  tunes. 

Franchi  opens  his  offering  with  "Di- 
citencello  Vuie,"  a  very  popular  and 
traditional  song  once  known  here  as 
"Just  Say  I  Love  Her."  Grandly  dra- 
matic and  effectively  done.   (This  tune 


is  not  in  Jerry's  album.)  "Summertime 
in  Venice"  finds  Franchi  very  strong — 
until  he  begins  to  sing  in  English.  Jerry 
does  it  beautifully — top  to  bottom. 

Jerry  also  grabs  my  vote  on  "Ar- 
rivederci,  Roma."  His  sense  of  style 
and  good,  rich  upper-register  singing 
keep  him  a  step  ahead  of  Sergio 
(though  Franchi  has  a  very  strong  dra- 
matic ending).  The  scales  then  tip 
back  to  Sergio  with  his  vital  rendition 
of  "Santa  Lucia."  He  does  it  tradition- 
ally Napolitano;  Jerry  just  tried  hard 
with  some  very  maudlin  English  lyrics. 

The  decision  between  these  albums  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  taste.  I  lean 
slightly  to  Jerry  Vale,  but  I  would  not 
think  of  selling  Mr.  Franchi  short.  Take 
a  listen  and  pick  yourself  a  winner! 


POPULAR:    BOSSA   NOVA 

****Bossa  Nova  Goes  to  the 
Movies,  Harry  Betts  Orch.  with  the 
Bill  Brown  Singers  (Ava) — This  is  one 
of  those  "unassuming"  albums.  It 
sneaks  up  on  you  and  you  find  yourself 
saying,  "Tasty,  tasty,  tasty!"  Harry 
Betts  is  a  Californian  who  is  a  talent  of 
large  dimension  in  the  arranging  field. 
He  has  some  integrity  and  is  not  a  chap 
to  be  caught  using  cliches.  His  taste, 
plus  the  fine  sonorous  singing  of  Bill 
Brown's  singers,  make  a  perfect  com- 
bination for  an  interesting  album.  It's 
not  adventurous,  but  it's  not  yester- 
day's news,  either. 

The  Bossa  Nova  rhythm  shares  the 
spotlight  with  tunes  and  themes  from 
the  silver  screen,  but  does  not  dominate. 


It  is,  admittedly,  a  fine  dancing  album. 
But,  more  important,  it's  musical — not 
just  nonsense  thrown  together.  There 
is  the  added  plus  of  some  fine  jazz 
solos.  (The  sidemen  are  not  listed,  but 
I'm  certain  trumpeter  Don  Fagerquist 
is  responsible  for  the  brass  shouts.) 
The  tunes  are  all  good  ones! 

JAZZ 

***iArJeru,  Gerry  Mulligan  (Colum- 
bia)— Gerry  is  one  of  jazzdom's  pillars. 
An  expressive  and  vital  talent,  either 
with  pen  in  hand  or  holding  a  baritone 
saxophone,  "Jeru"  (as  he  is  commonly 
known)  has  always  embraced  two  cur- 
rents in  jazz:  He  is  traditionally  orien- 
tated, and  he  is  also  lyrically  related  to 
what,  in  the  Fifties,  was  called  the 
"cool"  school. 

Accompanying  him  here  is  a  first- 
rate  rhythm  section  comprised  of  pianist 
Tommy  Flanagan,  bassist  Ben  Tucker, 
percussionists  Dave  Bailey  and  Alec 
Dorsey.  The  tunes  include  standards 
like  "Here  I'll  Stay,"  "Get  Out  of 
Town"  and  "Lonely  Town,"  and  several 
originals  by  pianisf-disc-jockey  Billy 
Taylor.  The  entire  performance  is  a 
testament  to  taste  and  relaxation.  The 
whole  group  makes  the  playing  sound 
like  child's  play.  Flanagan  is  spare  in 
his  accompanying  and  sort  of  flighty  in 
his  solo  work. 

It's  a  worthwhile  package  to  pick  up 
on.  The  very  musical  Gerry  Mulligan 
conjuring  a  few  moods.    Check  it  out. 

•fc^-A-Listen    to    Art    Farmer,    Art 

Farmer;  arr.  and  cond.  by  Oliver  Nel- 
son (Mercury) — Art  Farmer  is  a  jazz 
player  who  does  not  receive  his  proper 
share  of  critical  and  popular  acclaim. 
He  is,  unquestionably,  a  giant.  An  im- 
proviser  par  excellence.  Farmer  also 
has  the  scope  to  be  dropped  in  almost 
any  jazz  setting — and,  almost  naturally, 
enhance  it  with  his  presence. 

In  this  album  (aside  from  Oliver 
Nelson's  sprawling  episodic  arrange- 
ments), he  is  his  own  man.  It's  all  his 
show.  What  generally  occurs,  when  Art 
is  free  to  do  precisely  what  he  wants  to 
do,  is  a  lyrical  jazz-improvising,  cer- 
tainly taking  no  back  seat  to  any  other. 
His  sound  is  a  particularized  one.  It's 
small  and  subtly  biting.  It's  never  broad 
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or  full-throated.  Like  a  nightingale,  it 
is.   It  is  very  singing  playing. 

I  think  Art  is  always  worth  the  price. 
A  first-rate  jazz  player  who,  I  have  no 
doubts,  will  grow  into  a  legend.  In- 
cluded are  gems  such  as  "Street  of 
Dreams,"  "Fly  Me  to  the  Moon," 
"Ruby"   and   "The    Sweetest    Sounds." 

MOOD   MUSIC 

^■*Our  Man  in  London,  Melachrino 
Strings  and  Orch.  (RCA  Victor) 
plus 

^HnfcOur  Man  in  Hollywood,  Henry 
Mancini  and  Orch.   (RCA  Victor) 

These  albums  are  separate  entities 
but  I  thought,  for  reviewing  purposes, 
it  wouldn't  hurt  to  lump  them  together 
and  draw  some  comparisons.  In  his 
offering,  Melachrino  departs  little  from 
his  usual  saccharin-string  style.  The 
arrangements  tend  to  all  sound  alike. 

Mancini,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly 
shifts  gears  in  the  scoring  dept.  His 
tunes  are  mostly  Hollywood  themes 
(some  of  which  he  composed).  His 
handling  of  the  arranging  chore  shows 
why  he  is  in  such  demand  in  California. 
Each  tune  is  approached  with  its  char- 
acteristics firmly  in  mind. 

He  succeeds  admirably  with  "Walk 
on  the  Wild  Side,"  which  has  the  theme 
stated  by  four  bass  flutes  in  unison, 
creating  an  infrequently  heard  sound 
and  building  to  an  enormous  finish. 
"Follow  Me,"  the  "Mutiny  on  the  Boun- 
ty" love  theme,  remarkably  evokes  the 
island  magic,  while  the  use  of  the  Por- 
tuguese guitar  in  "Wishing  Star,"  the 
theme  from  "Taras  Bulba,"  creates  a 
feeling  of  history  and  style  antique. 

Melachrino,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  want  you  to  be  too  distracted  by 
really  listening,  so  he  economizes  on  the 
purely  musical  elements.  The  choice 
of  tunes  is  widely  divergent  ("Tennes- 
see Waltz"  and  "Roses  of  Picardy"?). 
However,  in  keeping  with  Victor's  "Our 
Man"  series,  he  does  keep  side-one  in 
an  English  groove  ("Greensleeves,"  "A 
Foggy   Day,"   "Berkeley   Square.") 

For  the  person  who  wants  to  spend 
a  few  bucks  for  an  album  he  really 
doesn't  want  to  listen  to,  or  be  bothered 
by,  I  would  suggest  Melachrino.  If 
you  have  some  musical  taste-buds,  pick 
up  on  Mancini's  Hollywood. 


CLASSICAL 

Jr+ilrkMozart :  Symphony  No.  40 
in  G  Minor;  Haydn:  Symphony 
No.  45,  "Farewell,"  Antal  Dorati 
cond.  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Mercury,  stereo) — Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  only  lived  on  this  earth  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  on  the  brink 
of  total  maturity  when  he  died  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  compounded  with  poverty. 
But  it  may  be  valid  to  say:  We  may 
not,  ever  again,  be  blessed  with  such 
startling  genius. 

This  album  features  what  is  probably 
his  most  oft-heard  work  for  the  concert 
hall.  And  well  it  should  be  heard!  It 
is  a  work  brimful  of  genius.  Balanced 
in  distribution  of  musical  materials  and 


possessed  of  the  usual  Mozartian  clarity. 
Seeming  to  indicate  Mozart's  constant 
growth  toward  maturity,  it  is  perfection 
in  a  craft  sense.  As  for  sheer  poetry — 
the  poet  Mozart  is  in  evidence,  as  well 
as  the  architect. 

Antal  Dorati — with  an  assist  from 
the  extremely  good  stereo  sound  of  this 
recording — brings  it  all  to  life  with 
vitality  and  warmth. 

The  Haydn  work  is  also  done  well. 
It  is  a  later  work  by  the  "Papa"  (as  he 
was  affectionately  called  by  Mozart). 
The  early  Haydn  is  marked  by  conserv- 
atism, but  not  the  later  Haydn.  Here, 
in  this  "Farewell"  symphony,  he  is  a 
little  adventurous  and  emotional.  He 
is  fiercer  and  more  demanding  on  his 
interpreters.  The  whole  piece  has  an 
elegant  kind  of  rugged  structure. 


Bravos  to  Mr.  Dorati  and  Mercury 
for  this  sensible  coupling  of  master- 
works!  A  must  for  your  library. 

■Ar*"A"fcRequiem  for  Soloists, 
Choirs,  Orchestra  and  Organ,  Op. 
9,  Maurice  Durufle,  Maurice  Durufle 
cond.  Orch.  des  Concerts  Lamoureux 
(Epic) — Very  rarely  is  this  reviewer 
moved  to  such  depths  as  this  album 
moved  him.  It  is  a  marvelous  work.  Well 
written  and  magnificently  performed. 
Using  Gregorian  plain-chant  as  his 
base,  Durufle  has  created  a  work  full  of 
supreme  musical  moments.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  marvelous  contrapuntal 
sense  and  a  glorious  insight  into  the 
uses  of  the  human  voice.  Using  the 
Gregorian  themes  from  the  Mass  for  the 


Dead  as  Cantus  Firmus,  he  weaves 
around  them  rich  harmonic  masses 
from  the  orchestra  and  fugato-like  de- 
velopment in  the  other  voices.  He  is 
capable  of  subtly  saying  things  that 
touch  deeply.  No  bombastic  fervor  .  .  . 
the  music  simply  flows  to  climaxes. 

Considering  the  text,  there  is  a 
powerful  hopefulness  in  this  music  .  .  . 
a  restful  and  confident  faith  expressing 
itself.  The  heights  are  attained  in  the 
Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei.  In  the  Sanctus, 
one  begins  to  be  drawn  into  a  spiraling 
and  glorious  outcry  of  praise.  In  the 
Agnus  Dei,  the  beseeching  quality  is 
touching.  (Incidentally,  this  recording 
won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  in 
France,  where  it  was  recorded.  This  is 
also  the  first  recording  of  this  work.) 

Unreservedly  recommended ! 
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1)  He's  Sure  the  Boy  I  Love/Walkin'  Along  La  La 

La,  The  Crystals  (Philles) — Well,  the  "Uptown"  girls  have 
done  it  again.  "He's  Sure  the  Boy"  is  a  shouting  record  with 
a  cute  lyric  idea. 

2)  It's  Up  to  You/I  Need  You,  Rick  Nelson  (Imperial) 
— Mrs.  Nelson's  singing  son  looks  like  he  has  another 
"Young  World"  in  "It's  Up  to  You."  A  strong  contender. 
Ricky  turns  in  his  usual  relaxed  performance. 

3)  Now  You're  Gone/ You' re  the  Reason  I'm  Living, 
Bobby  Darin  (Capitol) — Either  side  could  bust  out,  but  I 
favor  "Now  You're  Gone."  It's  a  good  lyric  used  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  Both  tunes  are  Darin  compositions. 

4)  The  New  Frontier/ Greenback  Dollar,  The  King- 
ston Trio  (Capitol) — This  "New  Frontier"  could  be  a 
sleeper.  The  chaps  really  laid  down  an  exciting  message. 

5)  Little  Things/Mr.  Blues,  Damita  Jo  (Mercury)  — 
Oh!  I  hear  those  Nashville  sounds  with  Damita  leading  the 
proceedings.  "Little  Things"  is  the  side.  A  ballad  with  a 
sock  in  it.  Flip  is  a  bouncing  blues. 

6)  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses/Meditation,  Pat  Boone 
(Dot) — I'm  no  Boone  fan,  but  this  "Days"  is  a  wonderful 
record.  Warm  arrangement.  Pat  reading  and  singing  on  the 
highest  pro  level.  Flip  is  sadly  done. 

7)  Everybody  Gotta  Little  Girl  But  Me/Our  Town, 
Jimmy  Isle  (Mala) — This  is  a  tongue-twistin'  vehicle  but 
it  has  that  "left-field"  type  of  sound  that  kills  the  kids. 
"Everybody  Gotta  Little  Girl"  is  the  side. 

8)  Rowdy/Cowboy  Wedding  Song,  Clint  Eastwood 
(Cameo) — Well,  now  Roivdy's  hat  is  in  the  singing  ring 
along  with  Drs.  Casey  and  Kildare.  Clint  Eastwood,  of 
"Rawhide"  fame,  has  a  lot  of  promise  in  his  voice.  Both  are 
Western-type  tunes,  but  "Rowdy"  is  the  side  to  get  the  action. 

9)  Shirley /Joanie,  Tony  Orlando  (Epic) — Tony  just 
can't  get  away  from  the  ladies.  Here,  "Shirley"  is  the  girl 
most  likely  to  get  to  your  heart.  Tony  does  some  excellent 
singing. 

10)  Lifetime/Cowboy  Joe,  Dougie  the  Dude' (Amy)  — 
Dougie  sure  is  a  dude!  He  dudes  up  "Lifetime"  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  could  be  the  sleeper.  A  funny  record  from  a 
funny   fella. 

BEST  ROCK  'N'  ROLL 

I'm  Gonna  Tell  It  on  You/My  Precious  Darling, 

James  Davis  (Duke) — Well,  Mr.  Davis  sure  tells  a  story 
on  "I'm  Gonna  Tell."  It's  an  exciting  record  in  a  semi- 
gospel-type  style.  A  biting  vocal  keeps  things  cooking  while 
James  "preaches"  over  it. 

BEST  COUNTRY 

Little  by  Little/ Waf- Woof,  The  Springfields  (Philips) 
— "Little  by  Little"  is  an  exciting  record  by  this  English 
vocal  group  who  sound  like  they  were  born  in  Tennessee. 
After  their  hit,  "Silver  Threads  and  Golden  Needles,"  this 
could  set  them  up.  Fine  "country"  singing. 


HOW  A  HIT  IS  BORN 

Continued  from  page   17 

what  is  meant  by  its  name,  monaural. 

A  master  record,  which  is  a  metal 
mold  of  the  record  used  for  pressing 
the  records,  is  then  made  from  the 
tape.  (Now  that  I  think  of  it,  the  master 
may  not  always  be  used  for  the  actual 
pressing,  but  sometimes  another  copy, 
that  is  called  a  mother  or  matrix.)  Ini- 
tially, the  company  sends  out  a  few 
thousand  copies  of  the  pressed  records 
to  disc  jockeys  to  see  if  they  get  public 
reaction.  Most  disc  jockeys  give  each 
record  a  sort  of  test  run.  If  there  is 
reaction  from  their  audience,  they  con- 
tinue to  play  it.  If  the  reaction  is 
strong,  they  put  it  among  their  own 
list  of  popular  tunes. 

Sometimes  the  record  takes  off  well 
in  one  town  and  not  so  well  in  another. 
At  this  point,  the  publisher  of  the  song, 
the  artist  and  the  company  gather 
forces  and  ballyhoo  in  that  area.  The 
artist,  for  instance,  will  visit  the  city 
and  be  interviewed  on  the  air  and  create 
the  needed  interest  in  his  record.  He 
will  sing  at  record  hops,  where  the 
youngsters  will  get  a  chance  to  see 
him  and  "take  him  to  their  hearts." 
The  local  distributor- of  the  recording 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  whole. 
His  relations  with  the  disc  jockeys  in 
his  area  can  make  or  break  a  record. 

"Trade"  and  TV 

Criticism  can  also  be  important  for 
a  record,  particularly  in  what  are 
known  as  the  "trade  papers."  These 
magazines,  like  Cashbox,  Variety  and 
Billboard,  are  read  and  generally  fol- 
lowed as  a  guide  by  disc  jockeys  and 
local  distributors.  If  it's  a  great  re- 
view, the  deejays  and  distributors  are 
on  the  lookout  for  the  record. 

Television  exposure  is  important,  too. 
So  are  juke-box  owners.  They  can  make 
a  record  a  very  strong  contender  im- 
mediately, by  buying  a  large  amount 
to  go  into  their  machines. 

Yes,  it's  awfully  involved.  It's  a 
tightrope  walk,  but  it's  what  makes  the 
business  what  it  is.  Where  so  many 
people  are  involved,  the  process  can- 
not be  one  thing,  one  way.  It  must  be 
all  ways  at  all  times. 

Till  next  month! 


FLAVOR! 

Yes,  save  all  the  fresh,  natural  rice 
flavor  in  every  serving  of  River  Brand 
and  Carolina  Brand  Natural*  White 
Rice.  With  pre-cooked  rice,  much  of 
the  flavor  has  been  cooked  out  before 
you  even  open  the  box !  Taste  the  "just 
made"  delicious  difference  with  River 
Brand  and  Carolina  Rice. 


CAROLINA; 
^RICE     : 


*"f*  WHITE 

SJC6 


SAVE 
MONEY! 

SI  w  H  ^BBBr  Hi    ^®B  SBSSBm       mm       at 

You'll  find  that  River  Brand  and  Caro- 
lina Brand  give  you  up  to  8  times  more 
cooked  rice  for  your  money  than  pre- 
cooked andpre-mix  brands.  Incredible? 
It's  true.  See  for  yourself —check  prices 
and  ounce  weights  on  boxes. 


TIME! 

Easy,  quick-cooking  directions  on  every 
River  Brand  and  Carolina  box  save  up 
to  18  minutes  preparation  time  com- 
pared with  par-boiled  and  pre-mix 
brands.  Get  River  Brand  Regular  Grain 
Rice  or  Carolina  Extra  Long  Grain 
Rice  now  —  save  flavor,  money,  time! 

Try  delicious  dishes  shown— Rice  &  Herbs, 
Golden  Saffron  Rice,  Gourmet  Spanish 
Rice.  See  coupon  for  Special  Offer  of  ex- 
clusive House  of  Herbs  spices,  enough  to 
make  up  to  75  family-size  servings  (costs 
only  about  a  penny  extra  per  meal). 


♦Natural  white  rice— not  pre-cooked,  par-cooked, 
processed  or  pre-mlxed. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 

3  FAMOUS  HOUSE  OF  HERBS  SPICES 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Exclusive  Rice  &  Spice  Kit  — get  new-style, 
generous  Apothecary  Jars  (almost  3"  high) 
of  wonderful  House  of  Herbs,  Inc.  new,  exclu- 
sive Saffron  Seasoning  Blend,  Rice-Dish  Herb 
Blend,  and  Spanish  Rice  Seasoning  — all  3  for 
$1.00  (worth  much  more,  makes  up  to  75 
family-size  meal  servings).  Two  Rice  &  Spice 
recipe  leaflets  included.  No  box-top  needed. 
Sensational  spice  value  — limited  time.  Send 
$1.00  now  to  Rice  &  Spice,  Box  366,  N.  Y.  10, 
N.  Y.,  Dept.  R. 


Name. 


Address. 


ELVIS  PRESLEY  TELLS: 
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"I  stole  a  chicken  once  when 
I  was  a  real  little  kid.  My 
mother  made  me  take  it  back, 
and  when  I  got  home  I  got 
whaled  good.  But  that  wasn't 
the  end  of  it,"  Elvis  remem- 
bered. "My  folks  had  taught 
me  from  the  beginning  that 
when  I  did  something  good, 
God  would  be  pleased,  and 
when  I  did  something  bad, 
He'd  be  angry.  Like  other 
kids,  I  heard  about  Him  at 
church  and  at  home,  but  I 
didn't  know  much  about  Him 
and  mostly  just  feared  His 
wrath.  Sure  enough,  there  He 
was  the  day  I  stole  that  chick- 
en, sitting  up  there  grand  on 
His  cloud,  looking  stern  and 
shaking  Plis  head,  and  His 
whiskers  fairly  stiffened  He 
was  so  mad. . . It  wasn't  long 
after  (Continued  on  page  86) 


WHO  DOES 
VINCE   EDWARDS 
THINK  HE  IS 
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It  isn't  easy  to  see  Vincent  Ed 
wards.  After  all,  he's  the  hottest 
TV  star  .  . .  and  everybody  wants 
to  interview  him.  That's  why  I 
was  glad  when  ABC  made  an 
appointment  for  me  to  see  him 
on  a  Thursday  afternoon.  But, 
the  morning  of  that  day,  the  in- 
terview was  canceled.  The  studio 
had  given  Vincent  some  time  oif, 
and  he  was  rushing  away.  "You'll 
find  him  at  the  racetrack,"  a 
Hollywood  agent  told  me.  "That's 
where  he  relaxes  .  .  .  and  he  sure 


needs  relaxation."  Another  ap- 
pointment was  set  for  Monday 
at  2:  IS  P.M.  and  I  suggested, 
"Couldn't  we  make  it  earlier,  for 
lunch?"  .  .  .  "No,"  I  was  told, 
"Vincent  doesn't  like  luncheon 
interviews."  I  wondered  if  this 
was  because  a  man  is  anchored 
down  at  a  table  and  can't  easily 
duck  a  direct  question  .  . .  where- 
as, when  he's  interviewed  on  the 
studio  set,  he's  working  and  can 
talk  only  during  intervals  when 
lights  and  {Continued  on  page  79) 


TELLT 


Shoes  off,  Debbie  Reynolds  Fisher  Karl  was  curled  up  in 
a  deep  chair,  looking  out  to  the  garden  where  the  children 
were  swinging.  I  watched  quietly  with  her  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  asked,  "Debbie,  do  you  ever  talk  to  them  about 
Eddie  and  Liz?  What  do  you  tell  them  now — after  all  that's 
happened?"  Her  eyes,  round  and  soft  blue  as  a  child's, 
flew  open  and  her  response  was  quick  and  definite. 

"Now?  I  tell  them  about  their  father  as  I've  always  told 
them!  Carrie  is  almost  six,  Todd  is  exactly  four-and-a- 
half,  they're  both  just  learning  to  read — Todd's  actually 


in  pre-school  in  what  they  call  'reading-readiness.'  Neither 
of  them  is  remotely  interested  in  the  newspapers.  They 
know  nothing  of  'Cleopatra,'  nothing  of  Richard  Burton, 
nothing  of  a  supposed  new  love  in  Switzerland,  nothing 
of  international  gossip.  Why  in  the  world  would  they? 
The  center  of  their  world  is  'Captain  Kangaroo'  and 
'Huckleberry  Hound,'  the  Dr.  Seuss  books  that  Harry 
and  I  read  to  them,  and  'Chucko  the  Clown.'  ' 

She  started  up  involuntarily.   The  youngsters  were  on 
the  teeter-totter  now   and  Carrie  had  just  landed  with   a 
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Like  all  children,  little  Todd 
asks,  "Why...?"  Debbie  searches 
for  an  answer  he  can  understand. 


thud  .  .  .  But  the  next  instant,  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter, 
Carrie  laughing  and  laughing  and  Todd  still  up  in  the  air. 
"Listen  to  that  Carrie!  She  laughs  so  hard  she  disinte- 
grates," and  Debbie,  smoothing  her  skirt,  tucked  up  her 
feet  again  and,  over  her  teacup,  faced  the  issue. 

"I  have  always  talked  to  them  about  Eddie.  He  writes 
them  letters  and  sends  them  toys,  I  read  those  letters  to 
them  aloud.  They're  quite  aware  they  have  a  father  and 
they  love  him.  They're  quite  aware  he  is  a  man  of  talent 
and  warmth,  they  hear  his  voice,  they  respect  him.  This 


is  essential.  Unless  you  honor  your  father  and  your  mother 
— how  can  your  own  life  be  blessed?  They've  been 
brought  up,  as  I  was,  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  Unless 
they  honor  their  own  parents,  how  can  they  ever  become 
good  parents  themselves  one  day?  And  when  Eddie  was 
in  town  recently,  of  course  he  saw  them  .  .  ." 

The  children  have  always  been  available  to  Eddie.  Debbie 
has  made  a  point  of  that.  She  has  also  kept  him  up-to- 
date  on  them,  sending  snapshots  she  takes  with  a  little 
one-focus  Brownie,  then  writing   (Continued  on  page  69) 
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SCOTT   MILLER: 


DOES  LOVE  HAVE  TO  HIDE  ITS  FACE? 


They  date  only  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
including  her  apartment.  When  they 
dine  out,  they  sit  in  the  darkest  corner. 
When  they  dance,  it's  among  strangers. 
And  when  a  photographer  finally 
catches  them — after  all,  it  isn't  hard  to 
spot  brawny  Scott  Miller  of  "Wagon 
Train"! — Ria  Cassis  turns  away  from 
the  camera. 

Most  of  Hollywood  wouldn't  recog- 
nize Ria  if  they  met  her  face  to  face. 

They've  never  seen  her  face. 

No  wonder  this  is  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  mystifying,  controversial  court- 
ships! Glamourville  has  seen  many  a 
hide-and-seek  romance — but,  nearly  al- 
ways, it  has  known  the  "why":  The  wife 
or  husband  waiting  at  home  .  .  .  the 
religious  barrier  .  .  .  the  studio  ban  .  .  . 
the  one  specific  reason  for  secrecy,  out 
of  so  many  that  can  haunt  a  clandestine 
love. 

But  why  should  this  love  have  to 
hide  its  face?  Cornered  by  reporters  at 
his  studio,  Scott  admitted  only  that  he 
is  engaged  to  Ria,  that  she  is  a  non-pro- 
fessional "for  the  time  being,"  comes 
from  "a  high-born  family"  in  Italy  and 
— "if  she  doesn't  offend  them" — will 
someday  inherit  "a  huge  fortune" 
vaguely  connected  with  the  wine  in- 
dustry. 

With  so  few  facts  to  go  on,  the 
rumors  multiplied  like  rabbits.  Is  Ria 
Cassis  her  true  name?  If  she's  incog- 
nito— why?  Has  she  run  away  from  the 


restrictions  of  age-old  tradition?  Did 
she  leave  Europe  because  of  a  secret 
sorrow — a  broken  love  affair — a  wrecked 
marriage?  Is  she  a  fugitive  from  justice 
or  injustice?  Was  she  once  part  of  the 
anti-Communist  underground,  fleeing 
for  her  life?  And  what  about  the  rumor 
that  she  isn't  Italian  at  all,  but  a  former 
Castro  agent  who  escaped  from  Cuba 
when  the  dictator  betrayed  the  demo- 
cratic revolution? 

These  are  the  questions  Hollywood 
asks. 

And  here  are  the  answers  we  got, 
from  Scott  himself  . . .  and  from  Ria  . . . 

First  of  all,  the  girl's  a  charmer.  Tall 
for  a  woman,  but  not  so  tall  as  the 
camera  angle  makes  her  appear  here. 
Her  five-foot-eight  stature  is  diminutive 
— seen  from  Scott's  height  of  six-four! 
Her  118-pound  figure  is  voluptuous — 
but  far  less  substantial  than  bulky 
clothes  reveal  ...  in  fact,  there  are 
times  when  Scott  himself  wonders  if 
she's  real! 

The  wonder  began,  he  told  us,  the 
moment  they  met  last  September. 
Dressed  in  slacks,  Scott  left  his  dressing 
room  at  Revue  and  drove  his  white 
Kharmann-Ghia  to  La  Cienega  Boule- 
vard. It  was  a  routine  errand,  on  an 
average  Monday  evening,  when  the  art 
galleries  and  antique  shops  there  stayed 
open  late.  He  was  hoping  only  to  find 
some  curio  or  picture  to  brighten  his 
rather  Spartan  bachelor  apartment. 


"If  anyone  had  told  me,"  he  con- 
fesses, "that  in  a  few  minutes  I'd  ex- 
perience an  emotional  earthquake,  I'd 
have  laughed.  Laughed?  I'd  have 
howled!" 

In  one  small  gallery,  he  drifted  to  a 
painting  by  Carl  Benjamin,  found  him- 
self studying  it  intently — though  it  was 
only  on  loan,  not  for  sale.  And  then  .  . . 
"I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,"  he 
says.  "I  was  sure  I  was  alone  .  .  .  but, 
all  at  once,  I  had  an  eerie  sensation 
that  someone  was  behind  me.  It  was  as 
if  some  radar  inside  me  was  blaring  a 
message!" 

He  turned — and  gasped.  A  pair  of 
steady  dark  eyes  ("like  Cleopatra's") 
gazed  back  at  him  with  enigmatic 
humor. 

"I  just  plain  goggled  like  an  idiot! 
It  wasn't  just  the  surprise  of  seeing  this 
beautiful  girl.  It  was  the  way  she  was 
dressed  ...  in  a  white  sheath — white 
is  my  favorite  color — with  a  mantilla 
flung  around  her  head  and  shoulders, 
hiding  most  of  her  face. 

"There  was  a  kind  of  shimmer  about 
her  that  made  me  think  she'd  just 
walked  out  of  a  dream." 

He  was  even  more  surprised  when 
she  spoke.  "You  are  Scott  Miller,  are 
you  not?"  she  asked  in  a  sensuously 
husky  voice  with  a  trace  of  the  Old 
World  in  it.  "I  have  seen  you  on  TV." 

He  smiles,  remembering:  "I  don't 
know  how  or  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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TRAGEDY 
of  BEING 
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The  closest  thing  to  laughter  is — tears. 
Lucille  Ball  and  Carol  Burnett  have  had  their 
share  of  both.  Each  has  gone  sadly  to  the 
divorce  court;  each  has  smiled  hopefully  at 
what  looked  like  a  second  chance  at  love. 
"Someone  to  care  for  you — that's  what 
really  matters,"  Carol  told  us.  "The  rest  is 
whipped  cream."  Both  she  and  Lucy  have 
the  whipped  cream,  the  fabulously  success- 


ful  careers.  But  what  about  the  cake? 
It's  not  a  swapshop,"  Lucy  said.  "If  it 
comes  to  love,  you  should  be  glad  to  pay  the 
price."  In  this  special  six-page  section,  Lucy 
and  Carol  tell  what  they  paid  for  love — 
and  what  they  didn't  get.  You'll  find  one  got 
more  than  she  bargained  for;  one  got  less. 
You'll  find  .  .  .  well,  turn  the  page  and  begin 
reading  their  revealing  stories  for  yourself. 


Lucille 
Ball 


"There  was  once  a  woman,"  said  Lucille  Ball,  "who 
advertised  for  'a  genuine  Chippendale  chair' — but  her  ad 
also  said,  'I'd  like  to  get  it  for  free.'  Of  course  she  didn't 
get  one  reply.  End  of  story.  Tell  me,  you  know  anyone  who 
gets  anything  worth  while  for  nothing?  Price,  shmice! 
When  it  comes  to  a  rare  commodity  like  love  and  happi- 
ness, you  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  price  ..." 

In  her  dressing-room  suite  at  Desilu,  the  great  comic 
actress  was  in  top  form.  Though  it  was  a  luncheon-inter- 
view, she  had  asked  the  reporter  to  "hold  out,  please,  till 
Gary  arrives."  She  and  Gary  Morton,  it  turned  out,  had 
celebrated  their  first  anniversary  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
Lucy  was  still  wrapped  in  a  golden  glow. 

Wearing  slacks  (her  usual  work  clothes)  and  a  bracelet 
watch  studded  with  diamonds,  she  confided,  "When  Gary 
gave  me  the  watch,  he  said,  'It  doesn't  feel  like  our  first, 
but  more  like  our  second  anniversary.  From  the  minute 
we  met,  I  knew  you  were  for  me  and,  right  off,  the  big 
question  shaking  me  up  was:  How  can  I  go  through  the 
rest  of  my  life  without  her?'  "  Lucy  threw  back  her  orange 
head  and  gave  her  laugh  of  raucous  heartiness.  "The  same 
idea  had  hit  me,  too,  but  I  didn't  tell  him — not  just  then." 

"What  else  did  he  give  you?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"Oh,  an  evening  bag  of  handmade  woven  gold.  It 
matches  the  cigarette  case,  lighter  and  other  accessories 
he's  given  me.  I  gave  him  a  star  sapphire  ring  and  a 
watch,  too."  She  glanced  archly  at  the  reporter.  "We  had 
the  gifts  inscribed  with  all  our  private  little  sayings^" 

The  reporter  tried  to  catch  herself  and  act  indifferent, 
but  it  was  too  late;  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  had  shown.  "Like 
what  sort  of  sayings?"  she  hopefully  probed. 

Lucy  chuckled.  "Yes,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know!  But  if 
I  told  you,  they  wouldn't  be  private  anymore.  Tell  you 
what,  come  back  in  a  few  years  and  I'll  tell  them  to  you. 
By  then,  we'll  have  a  lot  of  new  ones." 

The  cook  popped  in  to  inquire  (Continued  on  page    71) 
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'"Thprp  was  once  a  woman,"  said  Lucille  Ball,  "who 
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Lucille 
Ball 


"There  was  once  a  woman, 


said  Lucille  Ball,  "who 


advertised  for  'a  genuine  Chippendale  cha,r'-b  .r- 
also  said,  'I'd  like  to  get  it  for  free.'  Of  course  she  d.dnt 
Jet  one  reply.  End  of  story.  Tell  me,  you  know  anyone  who 

s  anything  worth  while  for  nothing?  Price,  shrn-ce 
When  it  comes  to  a  rare  commodity  like  love  and  happi- 
ness you  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  price  .  .  . 

In  her  dressing-room  suite  at  Desilu,  the  great  comic 
actress  was  in  top  form.  Though  it  was  a  luncheon-mter- 
view,  she  had  asked  the  reporter  to  "hold  out,  please,  till 
Gary  arrives."  She  and  Gary  Morton,  it  turned  out,  had 
celebrated  their  first  anniversary  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
Lucy  was  still  wrapped  in  a  golden  glow. 

Wearing  slacks  (her  usual  work  clothes)  and  a  bracelet 
watch  studded  with  diamonds,  she  confided,  "When  Gary 
gave  me  the  watch,  he  said,  'It  doesn't  feel  like  our  first, 
but  more  like  our  second  anniversary.  From  the  minute 
we  met  I  knew  you  were  for  me  and,  right  off,  the  big 
question  shaking  me  up  was:  How  can  I  go  through  the 
rest  of  my  life  without  her?'  "  Lucy  threw  back  her  orange 
head  and  gave  her  laugh  of  raucous  heartiness.  "The  same 
idea  had  hit  me,  too,  but  I  didn't  tell  him— not  just  then." 

"What  else  did  he  give  you?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"Oh,  an  evening  bag  of  handmade  woven  gold.  It 
matches  the  cigarette  case,  lighter  and  other  accessories 
he's  given  me.  I  gave  him  a  star  sapphire  ring  and  a 
watch,  too."  She  glanced  archly  at  the  reporter.  "We  had 
the  gifts  inscribed  with  all  our  private  little  sayings." 

The  reporter  tried  to  catch  herself  and  act  indifferent, 
but  it  was  too  late;  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  had  shown.  "Like 
what  sort  of  sayings?"  she  hopefully  probed. 

Lucy  chuckled.  "Yes,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know!  But  if 
I  told  you,  they  wouldn't  be  private  anymore.  Tell  you 
what,  come  back  in  a  few  years  and  I'll  tell  them  to  you. 
By  then,  we'll  have  a  lot  of  new  ones." 

The  cook  popped  in  to  inquire  (Continued  on  page   71) 
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Amid  a  crescendo  of  whispers  about  "plans"  for  a  new  marriage, 
Carol  Burnett  gives  a  rare  interview  to  Fred  Robbins — whose  "As- 
signment Hollywood"  is  heard  coast-to-coast  over  Mutual.  Here,  in 
their  own  words,  are  the  astonishingly  frank  questions  and  answers: 

Fred:  You  know,  love  is  a  strange  thing,  and  the  ways  it  takes  are 
very  unpredictable.  This  past  year,  for  example,  we've  seen  all  kinds 
of  romances  between  all  kinds  of  people  who  were  married  to  other 
people  and  yet  fell  in  love.  It's  an  unpredictable  thing,  and  only  when 
you  go  through  this  yourself  do  you  realize  that  there  are  no  rules 
for  whom  you're  going  to  fall  in  love  with.  You,  for  example,  are  left 
with  Joe  Hamilton,  a  man  who's  married  and  has  eight  children.  I 
guess  you've  heard  some  remarks  about  this.  What's  your  side  of 
the  picture? 

Carol:  Oh,  that's  a  tough  one!  It's  sort  of 
a  loaded  question,  Freddy. 

I  think  the  problem  with  this  whole  thing  is 
that  people  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I've 
been  going — dating  Joe  .  .  .  I've  known  Joe 
for  four  years,  since  he's  been  doing  Garry's 
show.  .  .  . 

I  didn't  go  out  with  him  until  he  had  already 
been  having  trouble  with  his  wife. 

The  reason  that  it's  in  the  papers  so  much 
is  because  of  the  number  of  children  he  has. 
I  think  if  they  had  two  or  three,  it  would  be 
kept  a  lot  more  quiet,  and  no  one  would  think 
anything  about  it. 

In  fact,  I  don't  even  want  to  talk  about  it 
now.  It  hurts  his  family  much  more  than  it 
does  mine  .  .  .  you  know,  what  people  think  and  say. 
Fred:  Could  you  tell  me  what  he's  like? 

Carol:  Oh,  he's  marvelous!  You  can  ask  anyone  on  Garry's  show 
what  he's  done  and  how  talented  he  is.  And  he  has  a  great  sense  of 
humor.  He's  a  kind  person.  I  respect  him  so  much,  his  talent.  You 
know,  when  he  would  tell  me  to  do  something  on  his  show,  and 
I've  disagreed — and  I've  done  it — he's  been  right  nine  out  of  ten 
times.  Everyone  respects  him  highly. 

Fred:  What  do  you  like  to  do  together  with  Joe?  What  kind  of 
things  do  you  find  fun  with  him? 

Carol:  Well,  movies,  and  watching  television.  Just  show  business, 
similar  interests. 

Fred:  How  do  you  feel  about  newspapers  and  interviewers  wanting 
to  know  these  things  .  .  .  about  being  in  the  public  eye?  What  are 
the  results  of  loss  of  privacy,  the  genuine  interest  in  knowing  what 
you  do,  what  you're  concerned  with,  how  (Continued  on  page    82) 
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As  she  mourns  Dick  Powell,  there  is  one  thing  thai 


At  9:28  on  the  night  of  January 
2nd,  1963,  Dick  Powell  groped  his 
way  out  of  a  drug-induced  sleep  to 
give  his  wife's  hand  one  final,  firm 
squeeze.  At  9:30,  his  hand  relaxed 
and  his  hreathing  stopped.  June  Al- 


lyson  Powell,  who  had  kept  a  death- 
watch  for  two  days  and  had  been 
holding  her  husband's  hand  most 
of  the  evening,  turned  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  said, 
"I   think   Richard   has  died.   Some- 


one had  better  call  the  doctor." 
Within  a  few  minutes,  the  doctor 
arrived  at  the  West  Los  Angeles 
penthouse  apartment,  10799  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  and  pronounced 
the  actor  dead.  ...  At  that  moment. 
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Hollywood  shared  the  grief 
of  June,  and  her  children, 
Pamela  and  young  Richard. 


lay  be  a  comfort— however  small— to  June  Allyson 


there  was  little  that  might  comfort 
June.  Later,  there  would  be  time  to 
look  for  solace  in  the  relief  that  the 
man  she  loved  was  free  from  pain 
at  last  .  .  .  later,  there  would  be 
time  to  think  that  at  least  he  had 


not  died  alone  .  .  .  later,  there 
would  be  time  for  gratitude  to  God 
that  at  least  they  had  had  this  last 
year  together. 

This  last  year  together.  .  .  . 

It   was   a   year  they   might   have 


lived  apart,  and  yet  it  was  the  best 
year  they  had  ever  known  as  man 
and  wife.  There  was  a  closeness  be- 
tween them  that  year  which  warmed 
everything  they  did.  Perhaps  it  was 
because    (Continued   on    page    67) 
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give  his  wife's  hand  one  final,  firm 
squeeze.  At  9:30,  his  hand  relaxed 
and  his  breathing  stopped.  June  Al- 


of  the  evening,  turned  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  said, 
"I   think   Richard   has  died.   Some- 


penthouse  apartment,  10799  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  and  pronounced 
the  actor  dead.  ...  At  that  moment. 
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there  was  little  that  might  comfort 
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the  day  I  became 
Mrs.  Frankie  Avalon 


Beginning  on  the  next  '  page. .... 
the  day  she'll  always  remember 
•'■"  °'ory  you  won't  soon  forgell 


."!«,  w. 


&.     p* 


While  Frankie  had  some 
coffee  with  his  mother 
(at  left)  .  .  .  to  steady 
his  nerves  before  leav- 
ing for  the  church  .  .  . 
Kay  Deibel  tvas  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to 
her  wedding  ensemble 
(below).  She  hoped  it 
was  just  half  as  becom- 
ing to  her  as  the  yellow 
silk  suit  was  to  sister 
Gr  etc  hen  (lower  left) 
.  .  .  or  that  she  looked 
''''one-tenth  as  cute"  as 
her    tiny    niece    Elisha! 


MrS,  Frankie  AValOtl  "This   is  the  church   where   I    was  baptized 

continued  ■  ■  •  where  l  had  m>  first  communion  .  .  .  was 

confirmed  .  .  .  went  to  grammar  school  .  .  . 
everything  .  .  .  and  now,  in  just  a  few  moments  :  .  .  Frankie  and  1  .  .  ." 

Kay  Deibel  stood  in  the  little  vestibule  outside  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  St.  Charles' 
in  Toluca  Lake,  a  radiant,  green-eyed  girl,  in  her  bouffant  halo  of  a  wedding  veil, 
holding  her  sister's  white  prayer  book  on  which  the  little  sheaf  of  (Please  turn  the  page) 


46 


Nervous?  No — not  with  her  hand  in  her  father's  arm  (facing 
page)  and  her  sister  Gretchen  near!  But  awed  at  the  thought 
of  walking  down  that  aisle  to  the  most  important  moment  of 
her  life  .  .  .  kneeling  beside  her  Frankie  (with  Bob  Marcucci 
behind  him,  as  best  man)  .  .  .  while  Monsignor  Harry  C.  Meade 
pronounced  the  blessed  words  that  made  them  "man  and  wife." 


u 
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While  Frankie  had  some 
coffee  with  his  mother 
(at  left)  .  ■  -to  steady 
his  nerves  before  leav- 
ing for  the  church  ■  ■  ■ 
Kay  Deibel  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to 
her  wedding  ensemble 
(below).  She  hoped  U 
was  just  half  as  becom- 
ing to  her  as  the  yellow 
silk  suit  was  to  sister 
Grelchen  (lower  left) 
.  .  .  or  that  she  looked 
"one-tenth  as  cute"  as 
her  tiny  niece  Elisha! 


Mrs.  Frankie  Avalon    -This  *  the  church  where  ■  was  baptized 

continued  ■  ■  ■  where  1  had  my  first  communion  .  .  .  was 

confirmed  .  .  .  went  to  grammar  school  .  .  . 
everything  .  .  .  and  now.  in  just  a  lew  moments  .  .  .  Frankie  and  I 

Kay  Deibel  stood  in  the  little  vestibule  outside  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  St.  Charles" 
in  Toluca  Lake,  a  radiant,  green-eyed  girl,  in  her  bouffant  halo  of  a  wedding  veil 
holding  her  sister's  white  prayer  book  on  which  the  little  sheaf  of  I  Please  turn  the  page) 
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ZTandl°~n01  "f  *"  Hand  in  W  J****  «"»  Oacing 
TfZall  7  T  GreiChen  "tar!  But  ™ed  °>  **  ^ught 
her  te"8  T" ^ i-*  '°  ""  ™'  ''«n<  ™™»<  °t 
behnAl-  '  T  g  ^^  *«'  FrankU  <with  Bol>  Marcucci 
behnd  Arm,  a,  best  man)  . . .  whUe  Monsignor  Harry  C  Meade 
Pronounced  the  blessed  WOrds  that  made  Lm  '  w7a„rf  *  /7» 


¥  rankle  remembered  to  wait  for  the  kiss!  Later,  at  the  reception,  he  toasted  Mrs.  Deibel — his  mother-in-law  .  .  .  and 


Mrs,  Frankie  Avalon 

continued 

white  orchids  trembled  slightly.  "How 
do  I  make  these  behave?"  she  asked, 
laughing,  and  when  I  put  one  finger 
under  her  wrist,  the  tremor  ceased. 

"I'm  really  not  nervous.  Everybody 
says  I  should  be,  but  I'm  not.  This  is 
what  I've  been  waiting  for,  growing  to- 
ward all  my  life.  I  know  that  now  .  .  . 
a  grown-up  marriage,  not  a  teenage 
infatuation.  .  .  ." 

She  stooped  to  kiss  her  niece,  three- 
year-old  Elisha  Wayne — sister  Gret- 
chen  is  married  to  John  Wayne's  son 
Michael — a  doll  in  dainty  white  dimity 
and  pale  blue  ribbons.  Dad  Michael 
whisks  the  doll  back  into  the  chapel. 

"Banns  were  never  announced,  we 
had  special  dispensation  from  the  Car- 
dinal because  we  felt  this  should  be  a 
private  affair.  We  didn't  want  it  to 
turn  into  a  three-ring  circus." 

Her  voice  is  calm,  steady,  very  low 
— one  of  the  first  qualities  that  at- 
tracted Frankie — everything  about  Kay- 
is  calm  and  steady.  Tiny  as  she  is,  she 
is  both  girl  and  woman.  Friends  tell 
me  she  has  always  been  poised,  and 
Frankie's  love  has  given  her  a  serenity 
that's  palpable.  "I  have  absolute  faith 
in  Frankie;  he's  a  man,  not  a  boy — a 
man   who's    (Continued  on   page    73) 


Can  honeymoons  last  forever?  From  what  Kay  now  knows  of  Frankie — and 


48 


lewlyweds  got  slightly  involved  with  their  cake.  Finally,  it  was  just  the  two  of  them  .  .  .  setting  out  on  their  life  together. 


er  own  heart — she's  sure  theirs  will!  She  jvaited  her  whole  life  .  .  .  for  the  shining  hour  lvhen  she  became  Mrs.  Frankie  Avalon. 
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continued 

white  orchids  trembled  slightly.  "How 
do  I  make  these  behave?"  she  asked, 
laughing,  and  when  I  put  one  finger 
under  her  wrist,  the  tremor  ceased. 

"I'm  really  not  nervous.  Everybody 
says  I  should  be,  but  I'm  not.  This  is 
what  I've  been  waiting  for,  growing  to- 
ward all  my  life.  I  know  that  now  .  .  . 
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infatuation.  .  .  ■" 

She  stooped  to  kiss  her  niece,  three- 
year-old  Elisha  Wayne — sister  Gret- 
chen  is  married  to  John  Wayne's  son 
Michael — a  doll  in  dainty  white  dimity 
and  pale  blue  ribbons.  Dad  Michael 
whisks  the  doll  back  into  the  chapel. 
"Banns  were  never  announced,  we. 
had  special  dispensation  from  the  Car- 
dinal because  we  felt  this  should  be  a 
private  affair.  We  didn't  want  it  to 
turn  into  a  three-ring  circus." 

Her  voice  is  calm,  steady,  very  low 
—one  of  the  first  qualities  that  at- 
tracted Frankie  -everything  about  Kay 
is  calm  and  steady.  Tiny  as  she  is,  she 
is  both  girl  and  woman.  Friends  tell 
me  she  has  always  been  poised,  and 
Frankie's  love  has  given  her  a  serenity 
that's  palpable.  "I  have  absolute  faith 
in  Frankie;  he's  a  man.  not  a  boy — a 
man  who's    {Continued  on  puge    73) 
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On  Saturday,  January  12th,  1963, 
in  the  tourist-frenzied  border  town 
of  Juarez,  Mexico,  the  tragic  cloud 
of  scandal  that  had  hovered  over 
Mike  Landon  and  Marjorie  Lynn 
Noe  Baier  was  abruptly  lifted — or 
so  everyone  hoped.  On  that  day, 
three  remarkable  events — not  usu- 
ally tied  so  closely  in  time — took 
place. 

Mike,  who  stars  on  NBC-TV  as 
"Bonanza's"  Little  Joe,  got  a  Mexi- 
can divorce  from  his  wife  of  seven 
years,  Dodie. 

Lynn,  as  she  is  usually  called, 
likewise  divorced  her  husband, 
Mannie  Baier. 

And  Mike  and  Lynn  were  quickly 
and  quietly  married  to  each  other. 

But  .  .  . 

There  is  still  a  tangle  of  charges 
and  counter-charges  to  be  answered. 

There  is  still  a  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  divorces  and  mar- 
riage here  in  the  States. 

There  are  still  four  children  in- 
volved in  these  broken  marriages — 
and  they  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  hurt. 

Mike  and  his  ex-wife  Dodie  have 
three  children :  her  son  Mark,  14,  by 
a  former  marriage;  and  their  two 
adopted  children,  Josh,  3,  and 
Jason,  2.  They  are  in  Dodie's  cus- 
tody but,  whatever  has  gone  wrong 
between  him  and  his  ex-wife,  Mike 
has  always  been  a  devoted  and  lov- 
ing father.  He  is  not  a  man  to  simply 


On  the  same  day,  Mike  landon  ended  an  old  marriage  and  started 


meet  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
children  and  let  it  go  at  that.  As  he 

(told  TV  Radio  Mirror  at  the  time 
he  and  Dodie  were  first  separated: 
"I  am  their  father  till  the  day  they 
die — or  I  die." 

Dodie  herself  has  begun  to  adjust 
to  the  situation  that  so  suddenly  tore 
the  roof  off  her  happy  home.  The 
terrible  hurt  and  shock  are  wearing 
off.  She  agreed  to  sign  the  papers 
that  cleared  the  way  for  Mike's 
south-of-the-border  divorce.  "I  do 
wish  Mike  and  his  new  wife  a  serene 
and  contented  life,"  she  said.  "I  feel 
my  first  and  main  consideration  now 
is  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the 
security  and  peace  of  mind  of  my 
children."  Dodie  added  that  perhaps 
she,  too,  would  marry  again  to  give 
the  children  a  full-time  father  and 
herself  a  man  to  make  happy.  All 
who  know  her  point  out  that  she  is 
an  excellent  homemaker. 

The  situation  of  Lynn's  new  baby 
girl,  Leslie,  is  more  complicated. 
Her  problems  began  even  before  she 
was  born.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that,  on  May  12th,  1962, 
clothing  salesman  Mannie  Baier 
filed  a  cross-complaint  divorce  ac- 
tion against  his  wife  Lynn.  In  it,  he 
charged  that  he  was  not  the  father 
of  the  child  she  was  then  bearing. 
Baier  also  claimed  at  that  time  that 
his  wife  had  been  intimate  with 
Michael  Landon.  At  that  time,  Baier 
agreed  to  the  settlement  of  "tempo- 


rary alimony"  plus  hospital  and 
doctor  bills,  but  his  lawyer,  Bernard 
Cohen,  fixed  the  stipulation  that 
these  payments  must  not  be  taken 
as  acknowledgment  of  parenthood. 
Adding  fuel  to  the  fire  was  the  fact 
that  Mike  and  Dodie  had  split. 

When  Leslie  was  finally  born, 
however,  a  half-light  was  thrown  on 
the  case.  The  registration  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Hall  of  Records  states 
that  she  was  born  to  Mannie  Baier 
and  Lynn  Noe  Baier  on  October 
11th,  1962.  This  would  seem  to 
clear  Mike  of  Baier's  original 
charge.  Mike  has  still  not  said 
whether — now  that  he  is  married  to 
the  child's  mother — he  plans  to 
adopt  little  Leslie,  as  he  adopted 
Dodie's  child  when  they  married. 

In  fact,  Mike  has  said  very  little 
all  through  this.  For  the  most  part, 
he  has  stood  like  a  cigar  store 
Indian,  frowning,  plainly  harassed 
— and  mute.  But  people  can't  help 
asking  how  the  likable  young  actor 
got  himself  into  this  situation. 

There  are,  of  course,  several 
explanations.  Mike  has  not  had  an 
enviable  life.  His  home,  judging 
by  reports,  was  a  sort  of  battle- 
ground between  his  father  and 
mother.  As  a  youngster,  Mike  had 
problems  of  health  and  he  was  over- 
sensitive. The  conflicts  that  came 
from  a  heritage  that  was  half- Jew- 
ish and  half-Irish  didn't  help.  As 
he  grew  into  young  manhood,  Mike 


was  torn  between  athletics  and  intel- 
lect. Eventually  his  acting  ambitions 
combined  his  gift  for  both. 

Mike  was  only  nineteen  when  he 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  Dodie, 
the  twenty-five-year-old  widow  of  a 
Korean  War  soldier.  Against  the 
opposition  of  his  mother,  he  mar- 
ried Dodie  and  took  on  the  burden 
of  supporting  her  and  her  son  Mark, 
who  was  then  seven.  Mike's  mother, 
Mrs.  Peggy  O'Neill  Orowitz,  never 
truly  forgave  Dodie  for  the  mar- 
riage, but  when  it  was  finished  her 
hostility  to  her  daughter-in-law  soft- 
ened. In  one  bylined  article,  she 
said,  "I  hope  Michael  will  go  on  to 
a  happier  marriage,  and  so  I  hope 
will  Dodie."  Whether  her  son's  al- 
liance with  Lynn  constitutes  "a  hap- 
pier marriage,"  Mrs.  Orowitz  has 
not  yet  revealed. 

Mrs.  Orowitz's  insinuation  that 
her  son  was  never  truly  mated  with 
Dodie  is  not  supported  by  friends 
of  the  couple.  But  outsiders,  even 
close  friends,  are  never  really  re- 
liable barometers  of  the  marital 
weather.  There  is  a  glass  wall  that 
separates  them  from  the  couple  in- 
side and  they  can  only  guess  what 
is  happening  from  the  soundless 
pantomime.  It  is  exactly  so,  now, 
with  Mike  and  Lynn.  Their  friends 
are  still  outside  the  glass  wall,  try- 
ing to  understand  the  new  panto- 
mime of  love  and  runaway  mar- 
riage. — FLORA  RAND 


iff  new  honeymoon!  Here  is  the  scoop  story  behind  his  elopement! 
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Can't  tell  the  players  without  a  program?  The 
line-up  —  facing  page,  in  the  age-old  order: 
Frank  and  his  Alma;  Irene,  Peter,  Lawrence, 
Alma  Jr.,  Paul,  Christopher,  Eugene,  Jackie, 
Freddie.  Two  older  sons  couldn't  make  this 
game.  But  as  you  can  see  above  there  are  more 
than  enough  boys  in  the  family  to  tackle  Dad! 
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I  PROMISED 
MY  WIFE  A 


FAMILY 
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7$  and  Frank  Fontaine  always  keeps  his  promise! 


For  comedian  Frank  Fontaine  and 
his  family,  it  was  a  normal  and 
noisy  Christmas  Eve.  Normal  .  .  . 
because  Frank  was  home  with  his 
family.  ("We  may  live  up  in  Win- 
chester, Mass. — but  that  doesn't 
mean  I  can't  be  withthem  as  much 
as  possible.")  Noisy  .  .  .  because 
there  are  thirteen  Fontaines  in  all 
— and  if  they  just  sat  around  whis- 
pering together,  the  net  result 
would  sound  like  bedlam.  ("We're 
a  lucky  thirteen,  I  like  to  think. 
There's  Mother  and  myself,  then 
our  children:  Frank  Jr.,  24;  Irene, 
22;  Bobby,  20;  Peter,  17;  Law- 
rence, 15;  Alma  Jr.,  13;  Paul,  12; 
Christopher,  11;  Eugene,  9;  Jackie, 
7;  and  Freddie — who  says  he's  4, 
but  is  really  three-and-a-half.") 

A  normal,  noisy  Christmas  Eve 
.  .  .  and  thirteen  Fontaines  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 

Suddenly,  all  together,  they 
smelled  smoke  .  .  .  from  upstairs. 

And,  all  together,  they  shouted, 
"Fire!  FIRE!" 

"Fortunately,"  says  Frank,  "it 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  small 
blaze,  up  in  the  attic,  which  we 
put  out  one-two-three.  But  the 
sound  of  our  cry  must  have  car- 
ried throughout  the  entire  town, 
state  and  country  .  .  .  because,  for 
days,  I  kept  getting  phone  calls 
from  people  all  over — each  exag- 
gerating the  fire  more  and  more. 
Until,  finally,  I  got  a  call  from  New 
York  and  a  guy  I  know  said  to  me, 
'Gee,  Frank,  I'm  awful  sorry!  I  just 
heard  that  (Continued  on  page   75) 
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Dean  Jones'  own  story 


"Mae  and  I  both  felt  it  was  the  end— at  last,"  Dean 
Jones  told  us.  "Divorce  seemed  the  only  solution.  I 
slammed  out  of  the  house  where  we'd  been  so  unhappy 
—and  signed  a  year's  lease  for  a  bachelor  apartment 
on  the  beach  at  Malibu."  When  he  went  home  to  pick 
up  his  clothes,  he  hugged  his  two  little  girls  and  told 
them  he'd  be  back  "soon."  Carol  and  Deanna  were 
used  to  Dad's  going  away  for  his  work— but  this  was 
one  of  the  best  bits  of  acting  Dean's  ever  done.  The 
pretense  was  necessary  .  .  .  for  he  and  Mae  had  dis- 
appointed each  other  deeply.  "Our  marriage  hasn't 
been  a  breeze,"  he  admits  honestly.  Dean  may  have 
won  TV  success  playing  lighthearted  comedy,  in  the 
title  role  of  "Ensign  O'Toole"— but  his  personal  strug- 
gle for  happiness  with  Mae  Entwisle  Jones  has  been 
deadly  serious.  "The  awful  thing,"  he  points  out,  "was 
that  the  marriage  we  had  committed  ourselves  to 
made  us  miserable— after  we  had  survived  so  many 
bad  jolts!  When  we  could  finally  relax,  we  found  we 
didn't  have  enough  in  common.  .  .  .  The  decision 
wasn't  a  quick  one.  But  the  divorce  we  thought  in- 
evitable would  have  been  a  terrible  mistake."  Today, 
Dean's  happy  with  his  Mae  because  he  is  much  wiser 
about  love.  Happy— and  eager  to  share  the  amazing 
discovery  which  saved  their  marriage.  "The  day  after 
I  left  home,"  he  recalls,  "I  (Continued  on  page  84) 


CAN  YOU   FIND  YOUR  PICTURE 


Look  again! 

Your  Freudian  slip 

may  be  showing! 


Emmaline  Henry — of  ABC-TV's 
"I'm  Dickens  .  .  .  He's  Fenster" 
— wonders  if  some  women  know 
who  they  are.  For  instance,  why 
do  you  dress  the  way  you  do?  Do 
you  know  that  your  clothes  reveal 
your  all  .  .  .  all  of  your  id,  that  is? 
To  a  perceptive  eye,  you  may  just 
be  sitting  there  without  having 
removed  a  glove — and  still  be 
doing  a  strip-tease. 

You  see,  your  subconscious 
always  goes  shopping  with  you; 
that  explains  all  those  "bad 
buys"  at  the  back  of  your  closet. 
So  be  honest.  Do  you  see  your- 
self here?  Or  any  of  your  friends? 


Oh,  what  a  dear  little  girl  is  she!  This  one's 
having  trouble  growing  up  and  shows  it 
with  fluffy  ruffles  and  bows.  She'll  key  her 
itsy-bitsy  voice  to  match,  and  she  never, 
never  will  get  that  checkbook  to  balance. 
She  was  "Daddy's  Girl"  all  right,  and 
doesn't  want  that  to  change.  She  may  have 
feelings  of  incompetence,  and  she  doesn't 
see  herself  as  a  grownup  because  she  isn't. 


This  woman  follows  the  crowd — and  gets 
lost  in  it.  This  year,  she's  got  the  Jackie 
Look  or  a  conforming  facsimile  thereof — 
right  down  to  the  little  white  gloves.  She's 
controlled  by  inhibition,  wears  feminine 
but  conventional  dresses,  proper  pumps. 
She  fits  in  perfectly,  but  the  obvious  ease 
and  lack  of  effort  may  be  a  fooler.  She  ma; 
be  over-controlled   and   unable  to   let   go 


Where  did  she  get  that  hat?  Or  rather, 
wAy?  The  hat,  the  lorgnette,  the  splashy 
jewelry  are  all  worn  in  an  attempt  to  star- 
tle other  people  into  noticing  her.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  lady  has  a  strong,  dramatic 
personality,  but  no,  that's  wrong.  What 
she  really  has  is  a  strong  desire  to  show  off 
her  individuality — which  she  doubts — and 
a   hidden   fear  that  she'll    be   overlooked. 
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ON  THESE  PAGES? 


No  feminine  wiles  for  our  Tomboy,  no  sir- 
ree!  On  the  surface,  she  tries  to  be  direct 
and  unaffected.  She  shuns  clothes  that 
might  flatter  her.  She  prides  herself  on  be- 
ing honest,  but  she's  often  not  honest  with 
herself.  Underneath,  she  may  be  shy  and 
awkward  with  men,  and  so  afraid  that  she'll 
lose  out  if  she  competes  for  their  attention 
— she  just  doesn't.  But  she'd  adore  to  try. 


This  year's  beatnik  is  any  year's  waif.  She's 
not  following  any  fashion;  she  actually 
feels  just  like  she  looks — alone  and  lost. 
She  may  buy  those  shirts  and  skirts  at  the 
smartest  shop  in  town,  but  a  long-ago 
family  situation  has  her  seeing  herself 
dressed  as  an  orphan  in  hand-me-downs. 
But  it's  not  as  hopeless  as  it  looks.  She  may 
outgrow    this    stage — and     this    costume. 
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ZIM  BETHUNE: 


4I  was  lonely  as  a  child,"  she  says,  ".  .  .  and  I'm  still  lonely."  That's  how  it  is  when 
you've  only  dreams  to  keep  you  warm. 

More  than  anything,  Zina  Bethune  dreams  of  the  security  of  a  home  .  .  .  the  stability 
of  a  family  .  .  .  the  safely  of  friends  who  won't  leave  her  .  .  .  the  strength  of  a  man  who 
will  love  her.  These  are  the  things  she  has  never  had. 

And  also  more  than  anything,  she  is  drawn  to  the  excitement  of  a  life  she  can't 
resist  —  a  life  that  is  nothing  if  not  insecure,  unstable,  unsafe.  This  is  the  life  she  has 
always  known. 

One  dream  will  get  away,  that  she  knows.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  began  to  lose 
it  even  before  she  was  born. 

It  started  with  her  father.  William  Bethune  had  had  enough  of  family  traditions. 
For  six  generations  before  him,  all  the  men  in  his  family  were  distinguished  doctors  or 
lawyers.  So  distinguished,  in  fact,  that  in  France  there  is  still  a  city  named  for  them.  Even 
his  own  father  was  a  doctor,  and  his  mother  a  nurse.  But  Bill  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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I'd  be  nothing  without  Miriam," 
says  Jack  Paar.  He  is  not  being 
dramatic;  he  is  not  exaggerating; 
he  means  it — perhaps  even  more  than 
he  knows. 

Jack  and  Miriam  Paar  celebrated 
their  twentieth  wedding  anniversary 
in  October  .  .  .  twenty  years  of  ups 
and  downs  ...  of  poverty  and  riches 
...  of  headlines  and  tears.  They  came 
through  it  all  so  well  because  Miriam 
has  forgotten  more  about  love  than 
a  lot  of  other  women  will  ever  know. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  asked  Jack  what 
sustained  him  when  hir  career  was 
down  and  he  was  broke.  He  answered, 
"My  family."  Since  their  daughter 
Randy  was  only  four  then,  the  "fam- 
ily" was  clearly  Miriam. 

Jack  explained,  "There  was  a  year 
when  I  didn't  make  a  penny.  So  I  de- 
cided to  try  my  luck  in  the  East." 


There  have 

been 
manv  stories 

written 
about 

Jack  Paar, 
but  never 
before  one 

like  this! 


The  year  was  1949;  Jack  was  out 
of  work.  After  winning  a  lot  of  awards 
as  The  Comedian  of  the  Future,  he'd 
drive  down  to  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Office  and  stand  in  line  for 
his  $25  check. 

"Nobody  wants  me,"  he  told  Miri- 
am. "We're  broke  .  .  .  Got  any 
ideas?" 

Calmly,  Miriam  said,  "Wait  till  our 
Andy  is  born."  But  their  first  child 
turned  out  to  be  a  girl,  and,  instead, 
they  named  her  Randy. 

When  Randy  was  only  a  few 
months  old,  the  Paars  sold  their  Bev- 
erly Hills  house,  taking  a  $10,000 
loss;  they  sold  their  $4,200  Buick 
for  $2,700  and  used  that  money  to 
buy  a  station  wagon.  Then  Miriam 
flew  with  the  baby  to  her  hometown 
of  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  while  Jack 
drove  to  New  York  to  look  for  work. 


"I  had  just  enough  money  for  a 
couple  of  months,"  Jack  recalls.  "But 
I  had  my  little  family  .  .  .  and  in  that 
sense,  I  had  the  most  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  security." 

Then,  as  always,  Miriam  was  the 
one  who  made  living  worth  while  for 
Jack.  Here  is  one  husband  who  is  not 
bashful  about  proclaiming  his  love 
for  his  wife.  "My  wife  is  greater  than 
I  am,"  he  told  me.  "My  life  is  hers. 
My  job  may  come  between  me  and 
my  wife,  but,  for  Miriam,  nothing 
comes  between  us." 

When  Randy  was  almost  two  years 
old,  Miriam  was  stricken  with  polio. 
"I  was  scared  then,"  Jack  admits.  "I 
was  out  of  work  again.  I  had  just 
signed  to  do  'Take  It  or  Leave  It,' 
but  the  sponsors  wanted  me  to  do  the 
show  from  New  York  for  six  weeks. 
I  didn't  want  to  leave  Miriam,  but 


she  insisted  I  take  the  job.  It  was  the 
only  one  I  could  get.  We  needed  the 
money.  So  I  went  to  New  York  while 
Miriam  took  the  train  to  Indiana,  and 
later  to  Hershey,  to  stay  with  rela- 
tives." 

Again,  Miriam — ill  as  she  was — 
did  not  flinch  when  she  endangered 
her  health  for  the  sake  of  Jack's  work. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Jack  said  in 
a  magazine  article:  "Miriam  is  lovely 
looking,  laughs  at  my  jokes,  doesn't 
complain  when  I  smoke  cigars  in  the 
bathtub,  doesn't  chatter  when  I'm 
brooding  about  the  next  show,  and 
cheerfully  gets  up  at  2  A.M.  to  fix  me 
a  hamburger,  a  cup  of  soup,  and  a 
bottle  of  cold  beer." 

Jack  calls  her  "Honey"  and  "Moth- 
er." She  calls  him  Jack. 

Jack  says,  "Miriam  is  a  wonderful 
homemaker.  She  can  cook  anything 


from  a  recipe.  She  can  even  cook 
Egyptian  dishes." 

He  is  pleased  that  she  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  his  needs.  "Now,  I'm  a  big 
cigar  smoker,"  he  says,  "and  I  like 
the  finest  cigars.  So  Miriam  somehow 
has  always  managed  to  buy  me  good 
cigars,  even  when  we  were  broke  .  .  . 
and  I'm  sure  she  denied  herself  some- 
thing else." 

Earle  Doud,  one  of  Jack's  former 
writers,  says,  "Miriam  is  the  sweetest, 
nicest  woman  I've  ever  met  in  my  life 
.  .  .  just  fabulous!  ...  I  just  love 
her!"  Others  who  have  worked  on 
Jack's  shows  call  her  "a  saint  on 
earth"  and  "the  only  living  doll  in 
the  world." 

Obviously,  Miriam  is  a  heaven-sent 
mate  for  Jack.  She  balances  him;  she 
softens  the  harsh  impact  he  often 
has  on  people.  {Please  turn  the  page) 
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JACK    PAAR 

(Continued) 

While  Jack  is  volatile,  she  is  patient. 
Where  Jack  is  impulsively  generous,  she 
is  conservative.  Jack  is  irreverent;  she 
is  religious. 

Miriam  never  disagrees  with  Jack  on 
any  subject  in  public.  But,  when  she 
can  do  it  unobtrusively,  she  tries  to  tone 
down  his  occasional  disregard  for  the 
niceties  of  social  relationships.  Jack 
himself  tells  of  the  time  they  were  din- 
ing on  a  friend's  patio  and  he  was  hold- 
ing forth  vigorously  in  a  manner  "not 
conducive  to  winning  a  Dale  Carnegie 
medal  for  tact."  Miriam,  to  hush  him, 
kicked  him  in  the  shins  .  .  .  but  she 
forgot  that  the  table  top  was  glass. 
Everybody  saw  her. 

Miriam  calls  all  men  "sir"  and  is 
gentle,  soft-spoken,  tactful.  She  will 
sometimes  help  Jack  re-establish  com- 
munications with  someone  with  whom 
he  has  had  a  big  dispute.  For  instance, 
when  Jack  walked  off  his  "Tonight" 
show  in  February  of  1960  and  disap- 
peared into  Florida  with  Miriam,  it  was 
she  who  engineered  the  talks  that 
brought  him  back  to  the  show. 

When  Jack's  career  boomed,  I  asked 
him  if  his  life  had  changed.  "No,"  he 
responded.  "Life  really  doesn't  change, 
despite  all  our  ups  and  downs.  We  still 
have  our  martinis  before  dinner.  We 
have  less  worry  about  paying  bills;  but 
everything  else  is  the  same." 

When  Randy  was  still  small,  every 
Saturday  at  about  4  P.M.,  Jack  and 
Miriam  would  start  worrying  about  get- 
ting a  baby  sitter.  Jack  recalls,  "And 
then  we'd  say,  'Oh,  well,  we'll  stay 
home,'  and  we  did."  And  still  do. 

When  Jack  was  on  five-nights-a-week 
he  was  very  rigid  in  his  habits.  He 
always  had  dinner  at  5:30,  and  always 
preceded  by  one  martini.  One  reporter 
clocked  a  typical  Jack  Paar  day  and 
noted  that  at  exactly  5 :27  P.M.  Miriam 
brought  a  dinner  tray  to  Jack  at  pool- 
side,  so  he  could  start  eating  at  5:30. 
The  tray  contained  brook  trout,  corn 
on  cob,  string  beans,  mixed  green  salad. 

Now  that  Jack  is  doing  a  once-a- 
week  show,  his  routine  is  different.  Al- 
ways an  early  riser  (except  when  he 
was  doing  the  late-night  series),  he  gets 
up  before  the  birds  and  goes  to  bed 
at  9:30,  often  whether  there  is  company 
in  the  living  room  or  not. 

Miriam  adjusts  her  life  to  suit  Jack's 
needs,  of  course.  She  has  always  done 
that,  for  Jack  is  the  star  of  the  family 
and  life  revolves  around  him. 

When  the  Paars  first  moved  to  New 
York,  they  took  a  garden  apartment 
near  Cross  County  Shopping  Center  in 
Yonkers.  Later,  they  had  their  own 
home  built  in  exclusive  Bronxville.  Jack 
realized  a  long  ambition  when  he  built 
a  big  red  house,  barn  style,  with  white 
trim.  But  the  conservative  neighbors 
were  appalled  and  angry.  They  felt  the 
Paar  house  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
other  sedate  houses.  So,  one  night,  a 
neighbor  phoned  Jack  to  announce,  "We 
don't  want  any  niggers,  Jews  or  actors 
here!" 

Yet  the  Paars  survived  and  maintained 


their  dignity.  They  have  few  parties  at 
home;  Jack  hates  crowds.  He  hates 
strangers,  and  he  refuses  to  go  around 
ringing  doorbells  and  shaking  hands  to 
introduce  himself  to  neighbors.  At  one 
time,  when  Jack  lost  his  ABC  Radio 
network  show  and  was  scrimping  on 
money,  he  wouldn't  turn  on  all  the 
house  lights  at  night.  One  neighbor 
thought  this  made  the  neighborhood 
dingy  and  drew  up  a  protesting  petition. 
Jack  was  furious,  and  when  he  met  this 
neighbor  beside  a  fence,  he  warned 
him,  "Either  sue  me — or  learn  to  box!" 

He  truly  loves  his  home.  "I'm  crazy 
about  living  in  the  suburbs,"  he  con- 
fesses. "I  could  save  myself  two  hours 
a  day  by  living  downtown  in  New  York, 
but  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
thrill  of  going  home  to  my  wife  and 
child." 

During  the  first  couple  of  years  of 
his  late-night  show,  he  took  Miriam  out 
late  in  New  York  only  three  times. 
Miriam  told  me,  "We're  very  simple 
people,  and  we  prefer  it  that  way." 

For  years  Jack  has  resisted  the  bland- 
ishments of  party  givers  and  the  pres- 
sure from  networks  to  please  meet  the 
sponsors  and  ad  agency  executives  at 
the  Stork  or  21.  He  always  preferred 
to  finish  his  show  and  virtually  flee  back 
to  his  home. 

Bobby  Kennedy  once  phoned  Jack 
and  invited  him  to  "come  downtown  for 
lunch."  But  Jack  was  painting  a  fence, 
and  just  didn't  feel  like  dressing  up. 
So  he  refused. 

The  way  Jack  wants  it 

Miriam  points  out  that  it's  strange, 
"but  Jack  makes  a  living  talking,  yet  is 
most  happy  when  working  with  his 
hands.  He  loves  to  nail  things,  to  fix 
things,  to  hook  up  things.  He's  a  big 
do-it-yourself  man." 

Jack  frankly  finds  physical  work  a 
relief  from  mental  activities.  He  makes 
cabinets  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  furni- 
ture; he  tinkers  with  cameras  and 
taping  machines;  he  dabbles  at  oil 
painting;  he  polishes  his  sports  car;  he 
fights  a  losing  battle  with  crabgrass.  His 
hands  are  calloused  and  bruised,  and 
he  loves  it. 

He  collects  gadgets,  so  many  that  he 
often  forgets  what  some  are  for.  He 
gathers  mementos  from  his  travels,  like 
a  door  curtain  from  Japan  or  stones 
from  Guadalcanal.  He  is  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  information  on  the 
world.  "But  it's  Miriam  who  remembers 
the  practical  things  like  phone  numbers 
and  addresses,"  he  admits. 

Miriam  runs  the  house  like  Jack 
wants  it.  He's  tidy,  fastidious,  fussy;  he 
wants  everything  in  place  and  accessi- 
ble. Miriam  is  well  organized  and  tidy 
and  quick  without  being  brisk.  She 
does  not  impose  her  friends  on  Jack. 
She  makes  sure  the  house  is  always 
Jack's  refuge  from  a  hard,  tense  job. 

Although  Randy  is  close  to  Jack,  it 
is  Miriam  who  supervises  her  religious 
upbringing.  Miriam  and  Randy  go  to 
the  Dutch  Reform  Church  (Jack  and 
Miriam  were  married  in  a  Dutch  Re- 
form Church),  but  Jack  usually  stays 
home.  He  is  religious,  but  doesn't  ad- 
here to  any  particular  denomination. 


By  now  the  Paars  have  been  accepted 
happily  into  the  community.  Randy  is  a 
very  popular  girl,  and  when  the  family 
attended  the  town  Christmas  Party, 
everybody  surged  forward  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Jack. 

For  a  long  time,  there  were  rumors 
that  Miriam  was  an  heiress  of  the  Her- 
shey  chocolate  fortune,  which  was  un- 
fair to  Jack  because  it  implied  he 
married  for  money.  The  fact  is  that 
her  great-great-uncle,  Milton  Hershey, 
founder  of  the  chocolate  empire,  put  his 
$84,000,000  in  trust  to  a  school  for 
orphan  boys,  leaving  nothing  for  rela- 
tives. However,  Miriam's  dad  is  a  suc- 
cessful dairy  farmer. 

Although  Jack  admits  he  has  always 
yearned  for  financial  security  and  works 
hard  for  it,  he  is  not  fanatic  about 
money.  In  fact,  Miriam  once  told  me, 
Jack  never  did  have  a  sharp  money 
sense. 

She  tells  of  the  time  when  they  were 
living  in  Hollywood  and  were  not  doing 
well  financially.  So  when  they  were  in- 
vited to  the  Flamingo  Hotel  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  given  a  free  room,  they  went 
gladly.  Jack  noticed  a  lovely  dress  in 
the  hotel's  clothing  shop,  and  he  went 
in  and  asked,  "What  size  is  that  dress?" 
The  saleslady  said,  "It's  a  ten." 

That  was  Miriam's  size,  so  he  asked 
the  saleslady,  "How  much  does  it  cost?" 
She  said,  "Three  ninety-five."  So  Jack 
thought  it  was  a  splendid  bargain,  and 
insisted  Miriam  try  it  on. 

When  Miriam  was  in  the  dressing 
room,  she  called  Jack  in  and  whispered, 
"The  lady  means  three  hundred,  and 
ninety-five  dollars,  and  not  three  dollars 
and  ninety-five  cents." 

Jack  was  horrified,  and  insisted,  "Now 
you  know  that's  silly."  He  asked  the 
lady    again,    and    she    made    it    clear! 

Jack  has  spoken  millions  of  words 
about  his  personal  life  during  his  TV 
shows,,  and  he  has  written  books  .  .  . 
bat  he  has  not  once  criticized  Miriam. 
She  is  the  shining  light  that  guides  him 
through  the  storms  that  seem  to  always 
gather  about  him.  She  is  the  solid  rock 
on  which  he  builds  his  life. 

Once  I  asked  him,  "What  does  hap- 
piness mean  to  you?"  and  he  answered, 
"It  means  your  home  .  .  .  your  family." 

Miriam  understands  him  so  well,  and 
she  loves  him  so  deeply.  She  loves  him 
as  he  is.  She  loves  him  when  he's  fight- 
ing the  powers  that  threaten  his  in- 
tegrity; she  loves  him  when  he  fights 
the  big  shots  of  the  press;  she  loves  him 
when  he's  funny  and  when  he's  sorrow- 
ful; she  loves  him  when  he's  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  work,  he  becomes  an  island 
within  himself. 

She  smiled  when  she  told  me  once, 
"Jack  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  books, 
magazines,  writing,  thinking,  and  do-it- 
yourself  tinkering  that,  if  all  the  people 
of  the  world  were  suddenly  killed,  it 
would  take  Jack  a  week  to  find  out. 
Even  then,  he  wouldn't  know  it  until 
he  tried  to  open  the  door  to  the  local 
hardware  store,  where  he  buys  his 
saws,  hammers  and  nails." 

She  loves  him,  that's  all. 

— Helen  Martin 

"The  Jack  Paar  Program,"  colorcast  on 
NBC-TV,  Fri.,  from  10  to  11  P.M.  EST. 
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MORNINGS  BECOME  ELECTRIC! 

Sparks  fly!  Familiar  stars  light  up  in  unfamiliar 
ways  when  people  like  Art  Carney, Tom  Poston, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Van  Johnson,  James  Stewart, 
Harold  Lloyd,  Jonathan  Winters,  Henry  Morgan, 
Shelly  Berman  and  Andy  Williams  trade  quips 
w*th  Arthur  Godfrey!        §||  weekday  mornings 


on  "Arthur  Godfrey  Time" 

over  your  local 

CBS  Radio  Station 

listed  below: 


Alabama  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile  WKRG,  Montgomery  WCOV,SelmaWGWC,Tuscumbia  WVNA  Arizona  Phoenix  KOOL,  Tucson  KOLD  Arkansas  El  Dorado 
KELD  Fort  Smith  KFPW  California  Bakersfield  KERN,  Chico  KHSL,  Eureka  KINS.  Fresno  KFRE,  Los  Angeles  KNX,  Modesto  KBEE,  Palm  Springs  KCMJ, 
Redding  KVCV,  Sacramento  KFBK,  San  Diego  KFMB,  San  Francisco  KCBS  Colorado  Colorado  Springs  KVOR,  Denver  KLZ,  Grand  Junction  KREX  Connecticut 
Hartford-Manchester  WINF,  Waterbury  WBRY  District  of  Columbia  Washington  WTOP  Florida  Fort  Myers  WINK,  Gainesville  WGGG,  Jacksonville  WMBR,  Key 
West  WKWF,  Miami  WKAT,  Orlando  WDBO,  Pensacola  WMEL,  St.  Augustine  WFOY,  Sarasota  WSPB,  Tallahassee  WTNT,  Tampa  WDAE,  West  Palm 
Beach  WJNO  Georgia  Albany  WGPC,  Athens  WGAU,  Atlanta  WYZE,  Augusta  WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL,  Gainesville  WGGA,  Macon  WMAZ,  Savannah 
WTOC,  Thomasville  WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls  KID  Illinois  Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM,  Danville  WDAN,  Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria 
WMBD,  Quincy  WTAD,  Rock  Island  WHBF,  Springfield  WTAX  Indiana  Anderson  WHBU,  Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indianapolis  WISH,  Kokomo  WIOU,  Marion 
WMRLMuncieWLBC,  South  Bend  WSBT,Terre  Haute  WTH1  Iowa  Cedar  Rapids  WMT,  Des  Moines  KRNT,  Mason  City  KGLO,  Ottumwa  KBIZ  Kansas 
Topeka  WIBW,  Wichita  KFH  Kentucky  Ashland  WCMI,  Hopkinsville  WHOP,  Lexington  WVLK,  Louisville  WKYW,  Owensboro  WOMI,  Paducah  WPAD 
Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  New  Orleans  WWL,  Shreveport  KCIJ  Maryland  Baltimore  WCBM,  Cumberland  WCUM,  Frederick  WFMD,  Hagerstown  WARK 
Massachusetts  Boston  WEEI,  Greenfield  WHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK,  Springfield  WMAS,  Worcester  WNEB  Michigan  Adrian  WABJ,  Bad  Axe  WLEW,  Detroit  WJR, 
Grand  Rapids  WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO,  Lansing  WJIM.  Port  Huron  WHLS,  Saginaw  WSGW  Minnesota  Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis  WCCO  Mississippi 
Meridian  WCOC  Missouri  Joplin  KODE.  Kansas  City  KCMO,  St.  Louis  KMOX,  Springfield  KTTS  Montana  Butte  KBOW,  Missoula  KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha 
WOW,  Scottsbluff  KOLT  Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC  New  Hampshire  Concord  WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  Laconia  WEMJ  New  Jersey  Atlantic  City  WFPG  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque  KGGM,  Santa  Fe  KVSF  New  York  Albany  WROW.  Binghamton  WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN,  Elmira  WELM,  Gloversville  WENT,  Ithaca  WHCU, 
Kingston  WKNY,  New  York  WCBS,  Plattsburgh  WEAV,  Rochester  WHEC,  Syracuse  WHEN,  Utica  WIBX,  Watertown  WWNY  North  Carolina  Asheville 
WWNC,  Charlotte  WBT,  Durham  WDNC,  Fayetteville  WFAI,  Greensboro  WBIG,  Greenville  WGTC,  Rocky  Mount  WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks 
KILO,  Jamestown  KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Ohio  Akron  WADC  Cincinnati  WCPO,  Columbus  WBNS,  Dayton  WHIO,  Portsmouth  WPAY,  Youngstown 
WKBN  Oklahoma  Oklahoma  City-Norman  WNAD,  Tulsa  KRMG  Oregon  Eugene  KERG,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford  KYJC,  Portland  KOIN,  Roseburg 
KRNR  Pennsylvania  Altoona  WVAM,  DuBois  WCED,  Erie  WLEU,  Harrisburg  WHP,  Indiana  WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU,  Pittsburgh- 
McKeesport  WEDO,  Reading  WHUM,  Scranton  WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury  WKOK,  Uniontown  WMBS,  Williamsport  WWPA  Rhode  Island 
Providence  WEAN  South  Carolina  Anderson  WA1M,  Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia-Cayce  WCAY,  Greenville  WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA  South  Dakota 
Rapid  City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX  Tennessee  Chattanooga  WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB,  Johnson  City  WJCW,  Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis  WREC,  Nash- 
ville WLAC  Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Christi  KSIX,  Dallas  KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ,  Harlingen  KGBT,  Houston  KTRH,  Lubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio 
KMAC,  Texarkana  KOSY,  Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah  Cedar  City  KSUB,  Salt  Lake  City  KSL  Vermont  Barre  WSNO,  Brattleboro  WKVT  Virginia  Nor- 
folk WTAR,  Richmond  WRNL,  Roanoke  WDBJ,  Staunton  WAFC  Washington  Seattle  KIRO,  Spokane  KGA,  Sunnyside  KREW  West  Virginia  Beckley 
WJLS,  Charleston  WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN,  Parkersburg  WPAR,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin  Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison  WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIL. 
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DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 


Each  month,  we  take  an  off -camera  coffee  break  with 
the  cast  of  TV's  daytime  dramas.  This  month- 

AS  THE  WORLD  TURNS 


'As  the  World  Turns"  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  1:30  P.M.  EST. 


Don    MacLaughlin 


Eileen,   Rosemary   and   Helen    (l.-r.)    during   rehearsal   break:   A  bit  of  comic   relief. 


Nat    Polen 


In  spite  of  her  role  as  Lisa 
Hughes,  daytime's  champion 
"heavy"  on  "As  the  World  Turns," 
pretty  Eileen  Fulton's  interests  and 
hobbies  are  gentle  and  almost 
child-like.  At  home,  she  sings  bal- 
lads, accompanying  herself  on  the 
harp!  Friends  who  have  heard  her 
urge  her  to  make  a  record.  "I  may 
do  just  that,"  she  says  with  a 
smile.  And  if  you  should  ever  take 
a  ride  on  the  Staten  Island  Ferry, 
watch  carefully.  You  may  see  Ei- 
leen. "Don't  ask  me  why,  I  just  love 
to  go  back  and  forth,"  she  explains. 

Winsome  as  Eileen  may  be,  the 
public  still  reacts  to  her  as  Lisa. 
"Sometimes  it's  funny,  sometimes 
they  know  I'm  only  acting.  But 
sometimes  .  .  ."  Eileen  waves  her 
hand  in  resignation.  "At  any  rate, 
I'm  grateful  for  the  attention  and 
letters,  even  .  .  ."  she  smiles  imp- 
ishly,  "if  they  call  me  a  meanie." 

It's  hard  to  believe  in  a  harp- 
playing,  ferry-riding,  ballad -singing 
actress  like  Eileen  Fulton  as  a  vil- 
lainess,  but  she  convinces  millions 
of  viewers  five  days  a  week. 

Don  MacLaughlin  has  been  with 
"As  the  World  Turns"  since  its 
inception,  seven  years  ago.  Has  it 
affected  his  life?  "It  sure  has,"  he 
answers.  "A  while  ago,  I  was  asked 
v  to  speak  at  my  old  college,  Wes- 
ft  leyan,  and  I  was  introduced  as 
Chris  Hughes!" 

One  gets  a  feeling  of  sense  and 
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solidity  from  Don — especially  as 
he  talks  of  his  three  children. 
Douglas,  23,  is  currently  on  the 
West  Coast,  studying  for  his  doc- 
torate in  physics.  Janet,  20,  has 
been  doing  work  for  Crossroads 
Africa,  an  organization  which  Don 
describes  as  a  "private  enterprise 
Peace  Corps."  Don  has  financed 
Janet's  trips  to  Africa,  where  she 
has  lugged  mortar,  hammered  nails, 
then  taught  in  the  very  school  house 
she  helped  to  build!  Britton,  17,  is 
currently  at  Yale  and  has  com- 
pleted a  season  of  summer  stock. 
During  the  summer,  Don  goes  to 
his  Vermont  home  (where  his  wife 
runs  an  antique  business)  whenev- 
er time  allows.  "Hobbies?  Hobbies 
come  and  go,"  he  explains.  Cur- 
rently, he  finds  time  for  fishing, 
gardening  and   painting. 

Popular,  extrovertish  Rosemary 
Prinz,  better  known  as  Penny  Baker, 
is  a  native  New  Yorker  and  the  girl 
who  never  forgets  the  birthday  of 
a  cast  member.  Rosemary  talks  of 
the  life  during  rehearsals.  "We're 
together  so  much  we  just  have  to 
get  along.  We're  one  big  family. 

"I  started  off  in  theater  young," 
she  states  frankly.  "And  I  learned 
through  doing,  by  watching  the 
best  and  trying  to  emulate  them." 
Rosemary  has  been  very  success- 
ful. She  is  quite  an  accomplished 
singer  and  shortly  will  have  an  al- 
bum   released.    Recently,    she    did 


summer  stock,  touring  in  "Paint 
Your  Wagon."  She  was  amazed  at 
the  fan  response.  People  turned  out 
in  droves  to  see  Penny  Baker. 

Rosemary  is  another  who  has 
been  with  the  show  since  its  debut. 
"We  deal  with  problems  that  peo- 
ple can  understand,  problems  with 
which  they  themselves  are  faced. 
Is  it  any  wonder  they  think  of  us 
as  real?"  she  asks,  quite  logically. 

Helen  Wagner,  who  plays 
Nancy  Hughes,  is  outspoken  in  her 
devotion  to  the  theater.  "It  is  my 
life  as  well  as  my  profession,"  she 
explains.  Helen,  together  with  her 
husband,  producer  Robert  Willey, 
form  a  team  that  is  immersed  in 
bringing  entertainment  to  millions 
of  TV  viewers,  'oth  are  ardent 
football  fans,  too,  and  Helen  talks 
of  the  game  with  the  skill  and 
knowledge    of    a    backfield    coach. 

She  is  constantly  running  into 
people  who  feel  they  know  her 
"from  someplace" — or  others  who 
remember  where  that  "someplace" 
is:  TV!  She  gets  her  share  of  the 
mail,  and  remembers  one  letter  in 
particular.  She  appeared  in  one 
scene  with  a  dish  towel  slung  over 
her  shoulder.  This  prompted  a  let- 
ter which  asked  her  to  watch  her 
habits  in  the  future.  It  was  signed, 
"Four  clean  people  from  Trenton.  ' 
Helen  smiles,  "I  now  carry  all  dish 
towels  well  away  from  the  body!" 

Helen  and   her  husband    live  on 


Long  Island  in  a  charming  home. 
Some  of  the  furnishings  come  from 
her  grandfather,  a  cabinet-maker. 
When  at  home— and  in  season — 
Helen  pursues  gardening  asa  hobby. 

Nat  Rolen's  been  practicing  TV 
medicine  as  Dr.  Doug  Cassen  long 
before  Kildare  and  Casey,  and, 
unlike  the  other  medics,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  daughters: 
Wendy  Ann,  13,  Debra  Jane,  12, 
and  Donna  Woodford,  6.  Asked  if 
any  of  the  girls  had  theatrical  am- 
bitions, he  answers,  "Oh,  sure.  To- 
day they  want  to  act  .  .  .  tomorrow 
they  may  want  to  be  firemen!" 

Nat  began  in  show  business  as  a 
drummer  with  dance  bands.  He 
gave  up  music  to  become  a  radio 
and  TV  actor  in  1946.  He  joined 
"As  the  World  Turns"  six  months 
after  it  had  been  on  the  air.  "I've 
never  regretted  it,"  he  says.  "The 
show  allows  for  outside   activity." 

This  means  plays  on  Broadway, 
woodworking  at  home.  Much  of  the 
furniture  in  the  Polen  house  was 
made  by  him.  Nat  and  his  wife 
have  recently  joined  a  country  club 
where  they  follow  a  mutual  pas- 
sion, golf.  "It  allows  us  to  relax 
Also,"  he  adds  with  a  grin,  "I'm 
not  asked  about  aches  and  pains. 
.  .  .  People  often  address  me  as 
Dr.  Cassen,"  he  explains,  shaking 
his  head.  "However,  I  have  gotten 
letters  from  nurses,  complimenting 
my  authentic  performance." 


DICK    POWELL 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

they  had  almost  missed  this  last  year  to- 
gether entirely.  Seventeen  years  they'd 
been  married,  and  there  had  been  sepa- 
rations before — but  none  so  serious  as 
the  one  which  ended  with  June's  filing 
for  divorce  in  January,  1961! 

It  never  had  been  (as  gossip  had  it)  a 
problem  of  the  twenty  years'  difference 
in  their  ages.  No.  it  was  Richard's  ab- 
sorption in  his  work,  the  way  she  felt 
he'd  neglected  both  her  and  the  chil- 
dren, sometimes  as  though  they  didn't 
exist  .  .  .  the  very  reasons  June  had 
given,  when  her  interlocutory  decree 
was  granted  that  month. 

And  then,  just  as  the  divorce  was  to 
become  final — almost  exactly  a  year  be- 
fore this  night  of  death — the  Dick  Pow- 
ells had  officially  announced  their  recon- 
ciliation to  the  world. 

In  that  year  of  grace  between  inter- 
locutory and  final  decrees,  June  and 
Richard  had  discovered  they  could  not 
live  without  each  other. 

The  huge  diamond  he'd  slipped  on 
her  finger  then — along  with  her  wedding 
band — had  indeed  been  a  "headlight" 
guiding  them  to  an  understanding 
they'd  never  had  before.  .  .  . 

Oh,  it  hadn't  been  easy!  Reconcilia- 
tions aren't  made  in  heaven.  They  take 
lots  of  compromise  and  effort — on  both 
sides.  But  Richard,  like  June  herself, 
had  more  than  done  his  part. 

Once,  when  a  reporter  asked  them 
about  the  almost-divorce.  Richard  had 
said,  "From  what  I  could  gather.  June's 
chief  complaint  was  that  I  worked  too 
hard."  And  she  had  interrupted  rather 
sharply,  "Do  you  ever  say.  'I  love 
you'?" 

Now,  it  was  an  entirely  different  Dick 
Powell — one  she'd  never  really  seen  be- 
fore. Previously,  he'd  worked  hard  at 
being  an  actor,  director,  producer.  Now, 
he  spent  more  time  at  home,  seemed  to 
work  even  harder  at  proving  to  her  how 
much  he  loved  her. 

He  gave  her  frilly  feminine  presents 
and  sentimental  personal  remembrances 
— Richard,  who  used  to  be  proud  that 
his  gifts  were  so  "practical,"  such  as 
appliances  for  the  house! 

And  on  Valentine's  Day.  for  the  first 
time  in  all  their  years  of  marriage,  he 
brought  her  flowers. 

Most  important  of  all.  he  began  to 
leave  little  love  notes  on  her  pillow.  To 
her,  this  was  far  more  precious  than  the 
"making-up"  gift  of  a  new  home  he  was 
having  built  for  her  at  Newport,  or  the 
jewelry  he  gave  her. 

Deep  in  her  heart,  she  knew  the  great- 
est of  his  gifts  was  the  time  taken  from 
his  work.  She  knew,  too,  why  he  couldn't 
call  it  quits  completely.  "We  were  both 
poor,  June  and  I,"  he'd  once  explained. 
"We  have  learned  to  live  well.  It  is 
easier  to  get  used  to  a  Cadillac  than  to 
get  rid  of  one.  We've  become  used  to 
it.  Today,  with  taxes  being  what  they 
are,  a  man  has  to  work  like  a  son  of  a 
gun." 

And — sad  words  to  remember  now! — 
he  had  added:  "I  get  a  thrill  out  of  my 
job  every  day,  but  I  don't  want  to  work 
until  I'm  ready  for  the  grave.  I'd  like  to 
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go  into  semi-retirement  one  day,  get  out 
of  the  rat  race.  So  many  things  I  want 
to  fill  my  time  with — my  family,  travel- 
ing, boating." 

To  him,  that  time  still  seemed  far  in 
the  future.  But,  for  her  sake,  he  did  cut 
down  on  his  activities.  In  those  first 
eight  months,  he'd  seen  more  of  his  wife 
than  he  had  in  any  of  the  previous  five 
years ! 

Of  course,  she  made  her  compromises, 
too.  She  hadn't  wanted  Richard  to  work 
so  hard.  He  didn't  want  her  to  work  at 
all.  "Show  business  is  tough,  demanding 
work  for  a  woman,  and  June's  not 
geared  to  it,"  he  said.  "Not  one  of  the 
girls  in  this  business  is  happy." 

He  was  concerned  about  her  health,  as 
well  as  her  happiness.  He  worried  about 
the  three  operations  she'd  had,  during 
their  separation.  How  ironic  it  was,  to 
remember  that  it  was  she  who  once 
feared  she  had  cancer  of  the  throat! 

Fortunately,  then,  it  wasn't  true.  And 
they'd  had  such  moments  of  happiness. 
In  June,  the  parental  thrill  of  hearing 
their  daughter  Pamela  make  the  vale- 
dictory address  at  her  graduation  from 
Marymount  .  .  .  and  by  summer's  end. 
they  seemed  to  have  resolved  all  their 
major  differences,  achieved  a  closeness, 
a  mutual  understanding,  a  fullness  of 
love  more  wonderful  than  either  had 
ever  believed  possible. 

And  then  the  tragic  news  that  tested 
all  their  strength — not  of  their  mar- 
riage, but  of  themselves  as  human  be- 
ings. She  could  always  be  proud  of 
Richard  that  day,  the  firmness  with 
which  he  announced  to  the  press: 

"I  am  being  treated  for  cancer  of  the 
neck  and  chest — and  I  am  confident  of 
making  a  full  recovery.  I  always  insist 
on  the  truth,  so  I  asked  for  the  straight 
stuff  from  my  doctors  and  I'm  telling  it 
straight. 

"I've  got  six  more  shows  to  act  in  this 
season  and  a  lot  more  to  produce.  I'm 
going  right  back  to  work.  I  feel  health- 
ier now  than  I  ever  have." 

That  was  when  she  had  to  make  her 
own  greatest  compromise,  facing  up  to 
the  fact  that — for  her  husband — to  work 
was  to  be  alive.  If  Richard  were  to  quit 
because  of  cancer,  he  would  be  admit- 
ting to  himself  he  couldn't  lick  it.  .  .  . 

No  one  could  ever  know  how  much 
courage  it  took  for  her  to  send  him  off  to 
work  each  morning  with  a  kiss,  greet 
him  each  evening  with  a  smile.  Or  how 
devoutly  she  prayed  that  he  would  never 
see  the  expression  on  her  face  during 
those  long  hours  of  separation. 

Just  as  no  one  except  she  herself 
could  know  how  much  effort  Richard 
put  into  the  light  casualness  with  which 
he  dismissed  the  dread  malignancy: 
"It's  like  a  wart  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 
Who's  going  to  be  upset  about  a  thing 
like  that?" 

The  main  point,  to  them  both,  was 
that  he  was  reassuring  her  .  .  .  and  she 
was  giving  Richard  hope. 

For  a  while,  it  seemed  he  was  actual- 
ly winning  the  battle.  Radiation  therapy 
did  reduce  the  swelling  in  his  neck  and 
the  pocket  in  his  chest.  As  Richard 
wrote  his  good  friend,  Jimmy  Cagney, 
"I'm  a  country  boy  who  can  handle  this 
R        sort  of  thing." 

And  in  October,  when  Ruby  Keeler — 

who  had  co-starred  with  Dick  Powell  in 
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so  many  early  movie  musicals — visited 
them,  he  told  her  jauntily:  "I've  been 
working  hard  and  I'm  going  to  give 
everything  up  and  live  at  the  beach  and 
enjoy  myself  with  my  children  and 
wife." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  the 
middle  of  the  month,  he  stepped  down 
from  the  presidency  of  Four-Star  Pro- 
ductions, leaving  the  active  work  in  the 
hands  of  their  good  friend,  Tom  McDer- 
mott,  while  he  himself  became  chairman. 

He  phoned  Hedda  Hopper,  told  her: 
"In  January,  June  and  I  take  my  boat  to 
Acapulco."  And,  before  he  hung  up,  he 
proved  he  was  still  thinking  of  others: 
"An  interesting  thing,  Hedda.  Hundreds 
of  people  who've  survived  cancer  have 
called  and  written.  They  all  say,  'Wel- 
come to  the  club.'  When  the  rocket  to 
the  moon  failed,  all  I  could  think  of  was 
that,  with  the  $8  million  we  lost,  we 
might  have  solved  the  cancer  problem." 

All  things  considered,  their  celebra- 
tion of  Richard's  fifty-eighth  birthday — 
on  November  14th — was  a  happy  one. 
Quiet,  with  only  their  family  present, 
but  just  as  they  wanted  it:  Together.  A 
memory  to  be  treasured  forever  .  .  .  for 
it  was  among  the  last  happy  ones.  .  .  . 

Toward  the  end  of  that  month,  he  was 
still  well  enough  to  pay  a  personal  visit 
to  Louella  Parsons — who  reported:  "He 
is  confident  that  he  will  be  completely 
cured  of  the  malignancy  when  he  fin- 
ishes his  treatments." 

The  last  dark  days 

Then  the  dark  days  began,  Richard 
entered  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Santa 
Monica.  Though  he  kept  smiling  gal- 
lantly, and  was  released  a  week  later  to 
convalesce  in  the  sun  at  Palm  Springs, 
both  of  them  had  seen  the  fateful  hand- 
writing on  the  wall. 

It  was  there  for  all  their  friends  to 
read,  early  in  December,  when  Ed  Sulli- 
van broke  the  news  in  print :  "The  Dick 
Powells  sold  Bevhills  shack  for  $265,- 
000."  A  few  days  later,  they  moved  into 
the   penthouse   apartment. 

Now  the  whole  world  knew  what  she 
and  Richard  hardly  admitted  to  each 
other:  He  was  putting  his  affairs  in  or- 
der for  the  inevitable  end. 

These  were  the  days  most  painful  to 
recall.  But,  for  the  most  part,  she  could 
be  proud  of  the  part  she  played.  She 
never  left  Richard's  side.  She  smiled 
when  she  wanted  to  cry.  She  bought  silly 
little  presents  to  cheer  him,  encouraged 
his  plans  to  buy  a  new  beach  house,  a 
new  yacht.  She  told  him  jokes,  managed 
to  put  a  snap  in  the  punch-line  when  it 
almost  choked  her  to  speak  at  all. 

It  was.  perhaps,  the  greatest  acting 
June  Allyson  had  ever  done. 

For  Christmas  was  coming.  And  Rich- 
ard had  been  under  almost  constant 
sedation  for  days. 

Christmas  was  something  in  which 
she  firmly  believed.  With  all  the  other 
joys  it  represented,  it  was  on  this  holy 
day,  a  dozen  years  before,  that  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  son  .  .  .  despite  the  fact 
that,  because  of  an  injury,  medical  men 
had  told  her  she  could  never  have  a 
baby  of  her  own! 

.  Much  as  she  loved  Pamela — with  a 
depth  no  mere  "adoption  paper"  could 
spell  out — she  had  wanted  so  much  to 


bear  Richard's  child  ...  as  a  crowning 
jewel  for  their  love. 

Little  Richard  Keith  had  been  an  an- 
swer to  prayer.  Yes,  she  believed  in 
miracles  at  Christmas. 

Doctors  had  been  wrong  before.  May- 
be they  were  wrong  now. 

But  she  did  her  best  to  make  this 
Yuletide  seem  like  any  other  year's.  A 
pleasant  one  for  the  whole  family.  And, 
shortly  after,  she  and  Richard  went  off 
alone,  for  a  three-day  stay  at  Newport 
Beach — in  the  beach  house  Claire  Tre- 
vor had  traded  them  for  a  small  house 
and  other  property. 

The  sun  and  water  were  like  a  tonic 
for  him.  She  talked  of  that  yachting  trip 
they  were  going  to  take  to  Acapulco  and 
he  smiled.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed 
somehow  that  dream  would  actually 
come  true. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  miracle  this 
Christmas  season.  Not  for  the  Dick 
Powells. 

Back  in  their  apartment  for  New 
Year's,  her  beloved  husband  took  a  turn 
for  the  worse.  The  next  day — even  as 
millions  of  viewers  watched  "The  Dick 
Powell  Show"  he  had  insisted  on  film- 
ing, just  a  few  weeks  before — all  Holly- 
wood knew  what  only  their  close  friends 
had  suspected: 

He  could  live  no  longer  than  a  day. 

The  following  evening,  he  died  .  .  . 
holding  her  hand  as  he  had  so  often, 
with  confidence  and  love,  during  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  year.  .  .  . 

More  than  650  stars  and  celebrities 
came  to  All-Saints  Episcopal  Church  to 
say  farewell  to  Dick  Powell.  The  mourn- 
ers included  his  former  wife,  Joan 
Blondell;  former  Vice-President  and 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Dennis  Mor- 
gan, James  Stewart,  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Robert  Taylor,  Cesar  Romero,  Danny 
Thomas,  Walter  Pidgeon,  James  Cag- 
ney, Jane  Wyman,  Ronald  Reagan,  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson.  Across  the  street,  a 
quiet  crowd  of  some  three  hundred  Dick 
Powell  fans  stood  silently  and  respect- 
fully throughout  the  services. 

At  June's  request,  there  was  no 
eulogy.  Instead,  she  asked  Dr.  Kermit 
Castellanes,  the  assistant  rector,  to  read 
the  Ten  Commandments  her  husband 
had  revered. 

As  one  mourner  pointed  out  later,  it 
was  ironic  that  the  man  who  had,  in 
1956,  accepted  co-chairmanship  (with 
his  wife  June)  of  the  Suzan  Ball  Memo- 
rial Fund — in  tribute  to  the  young  ac- 
tress who  fought  such  a  courageous  but 
losing  fight  against  cancer — succumbed 
to  the  same  dread  disease. 

But  Dick  Powell  wont  be  forgotten. 
The  TV  series  which  meant  so  much  to 
him  goes  on,  with  a  slight  change  of 
name  from  "Show"  to  "Theater"  Mil- 
lions will  long  remember  the  entertain- 
ment and  joy  he  brought  them,  from 
earliest  movie  to  latest  television  drama. 

And,  when  the  sharp  edge  of  loss  has 
been  dulled,  when  grief  is  quiet  and  the 
pain  has  lessened,  June  Allyson  will 
also  remember  joy  .  .  .  the  many  hours 
of  happiness  they  wrung  from  that  last 
year  together,  thanks  to  the  one  "battle" 
they  could  win  .  .  .  and  did  win,  so  tri- 
umphantly! — Jim   Hoffman 

"The  Dick  Powell  Theater"  is  seen  on 
NBC-TV.    Tues..    at    9:30    P.M.    EST. 
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on  the  back  the  date  and  what  was 
happening.  She  has  always  kept  him  in 
touch  with  the  children  and  them  with 
him.  It  isn't  easy  to  be  a  parent  at  long 
distance,  and  she  knows  that.  She 
knows,  too.  that  Eddie  cares  for  his 
children.  Long  ago,  when  he'd  left 
her — and  many,  many  times  since — 
she's  told  me  that  Eddie  was  a  wonder- 
ful father.  "He  loves  children  and 
knows  how  to  play  with  them  .  .  .  some 
adults  do.  some  don't.  Mike  Todd  knew. 
He  would  wander  away  from  a  group  of 
adults,  pick  up  a  child  or  a  couple  of 
them,  sit  down  with  them  on  his  lap 
and  be  totally  absorbed  in  child  talk. 
Or  he'd  read  to  them.  Eddie's  that  way, 
too.  He's  a  warm,  loving  man.  and  chil- 
dren respond  to  that.  He'll  be  a  won- 
derful father  for  Elizabeth's  children. 
Nothing  better  could  have  possibly 
happened — for  them.'"  She  said  that 
soon   after   Liz  and   Eddie   married. 

She  also  went  on  to  say  that  the 
tragedy  would  come  some  day  when 
Liz'  and  Eddies  romance  collapsed  and 
Liz'  children  lost  Eddie.  She  never  said 
it  bitterly,  just  a  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment, a  casual  statement.  If  the  explo- 
sive shattering  of  that  marriage  aston- 
ished the  world,  there  was  certainly 
one  person  who  was  never  astonished. 
Debbie  has  known  Elizabeth.  In  the 
days  when  Mike  Todd  was  living,  she 
was  devoted  to  Mike  and  Liz  and  knew 


Liz  well,  knew  what  a  volatile  woman 
she  was  .  .  .  how  restless  and  passionate. 
"Certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world.  I  couldn't  possibly 
compete  with  her  ...  I  never  tried. 
I'm  not  the  femme  fatale  or  the  siren; 
if  I  tried  it,  people'd  think  I  was  clown- 
ing." Debbie  also  had  and  has  a  definite 
sympathy  for  Elizabeth — the  girl  who'd 
had  too  much  too  soon,  the  girl  who 
was  a  child  movie  star  with  all  sorts 
of  adult  demands  on  her  when  Debbie 
was  a  carefree  kid,  growing  up  in  Bur- 
bank,  completely  secure  and  building 
the  muscles  for  living.  Many  of  Deb- 
bie's close  friends  are  still  girls  from 
her  childhood,  something  Liz  never  had. 
Liz  was  too  busy  trying  to  grow  up,  be 
glamorous,  fall  in  love.  So  beautiful 
that,  as  Debbie  says,  men  are  of  course 
drawn  to  her;  she's  impulsive,  quick 
and  tumultuous.  But  you  can't  hate  her 
for  being  Elizabeth.  And.  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Liz'  current  situation  with  Richard 
Burton  is  hardly  a  source  of  envy  to  a 
girl  who  has  found  a  warm  and  rooted 
family  life,  a  husband  who  adores  her 
and  is  adored  in  return,  whose  idea  of 
glamour  is  a  party  she  and  Harry  gave 
the  other  evening  in  their  magnificent 
new  home,  complete  with  violins  and 
candle-light  and  a  combo  for  dancing. 
She  doesn't  have  to  tell  her  children 
now  about  Liz.  and  why  would  she? 
Someday  when  they're  old  enough  and 
if  they  care,  it's  all  well  documented 
in  the  press  of  the  day,  they  can  seek 
it  out  in  the  libraries  .  .  .  how  the  re- 
porter phoned  their  mamma  from  New 
York   and   told  her  about  their   daddy 


and  his  new  love  and  how  their  mamma 
hadn't  believed  it  because  she'd  never 
been  as  happy  in  her  marriage  as  she 
was  then,  hadn't  believed  until  their 
daddy  came  home  two  days  later  and 
told  her  himself.  And  how  their  daddy 
went  with  his  new  bride  into  a  new  life, 
adopted  her  little  girl  and  loved  her. 
adopted  another  child,  and  then  sud- 
denly his  name  was  splashed  all  over 
the  newspapers  of  the  world  because 
of  his  wife's  new  wild  love  for  Richard 
Burton. 

When  they  ask  their  mamma  for  the 
answer,  she  will  tell  them  the  only 
thing  she  truly  knows — that  people  can 
change,  that  no  one,  even  one's  self, 
runs  true  to  the  mill.  At  some  point 
on  the  road,  it's  possible  to  take  an- 
other road  entirely — the  less  mature, 
the  less  you  know  yourself,  the  more 
possible!  '"We  are  all  capable  of  doing 
something  unexpectedly,  out  of  passion 
.  .  .  especially  when  we  put  passion 
first,  ahead  of  any  other  value."  But 
they  can't  question  what  has  been,  that 
there  must  always  be  a  reason.  Look  at 
all  the  happiness  they  live  with!  Look 
at  the  lovely  life  they  live! 

How  Eddie  has  changed 

Yes.  people  can  change  and  Eddie 
has  changed.  He  is  no  longer  the  boy 
that  Debbie  married.  No  longer  the  boy 
who  worshipped  Mike  Todd  and  for  a 
moment  thought  he  was  Mike  Todd. 
He's  been  hurt  and  that's  something 
Debbie  understands.  "The  easiest  thing 
in  the   world   when   vou're   hurt   would 


Just  insert  one  tiny  tablet  in  vagina.  ..works  instantly  without  water! 

STOP  VAGINAL  ODORS  ALL  DAY  LONG! 
NEW  WAY  WITHOUT  DOUCHING! 

Fight  vaginal  itch,  discharge,  and  other  female  problems! 
New  vaginal  tablet  kills  germs  fast,  with  results  that  last! 


Now  smart  women  control  all  these 
vaginal  problems  without  old-fashioned 
douching:  Vaginal  itch.  Vaginitis.  Dis- 
charges. Common  Infections.  Irrita- 
tions. Burning.  Chafing.  Vaginal  Odors. 
Yes,  one  tiny  Vaginette  tablet  (about 
the  size  of  a  dime)  placed  in  the  vagina 
—  without  using  apparatus,  water,  mix- 
ing or  measuring  —  melts  into  a  gentle 
FOAM  which  carries  soothing,  cleans- 
ing, medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold 
of  vaginal  tissue. 

The  foam  vanishes  in  minutes,  leaving 
behind  the  safe,  gentle  VAGINETTE  ingre- 
dients to  give  you  24  hour  continuous 
protection  against  vaginal  itch,  odors, 


VAGINETTE  USERS  ARE  DELIGHTED! 

Praised  by  nurses,  business  women,  busy 
mothers,  beauticians  and  airline  stew- 
ardesses! 

"Rush  me  more  Vaginettes  .  .  .  they  are 
wonderful .  .  .  save  so  much  time  for  a 
working  woman!"  L.S.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

"My  itching  ha3  disappeared  and  no  odor 
whatsoever."  A.M.,  Vina,  California 
"Rush  new  supply  of  VAGINETTES  . . .  / 
feel  fresh,  sweet  and  confident  all  day 
long."  E.G.J.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


discharges  and  germs!  Works  all  day 
long,  all  night  long  or  your  money 
refunded  in  full! 

IN  JUST  5  SECONDS  NEWLY  DISCOVERED 

FOAMING  ACTION  REACHES  ALL 

INTERNAL  VAGINAL  TISSUES! 

Vaginettes'  exclusive  formula,  con- 
taining QUINOL,  was  hospital  tested 
for  5  years . . .  works  on  new  medical 
discovery  (U.  S.  Government  Patent 
Pending).  Vaginettes  FOAM  carries 
medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold  and 
crevice  of  vagina.  This  new  method  can 
never  cause  leakage,  never  has  offen- 
sive hospital  aroma,  yet  keeps  you  pro- 
tected where  it  counts  the  most.  Works 
far  more  effectively  than  old-fashioned 
douching  methods,  creams,  jellies,  oint- 
ments, suppositories  or  liquids! 

INSTANT  VAGINAL  HYGIENE 
FOR  BUSY  WOMEN! 
Vaginettes  are  individually  sealed  in 
golden  foil,  come  in  attractive,  plastic 
case  (no  printing  of  any  kind!).  Pack- 
age fits  tiniest  purse  to  travel  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  Takes  just  5  seconds 
to  use  anytime,  anyplace.  Greaseless, 
stainless,  too! 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 
Save  $1.00!  Money  Back  Guarantee! 

Blessed  relief  and  personal  confidence 
through  doctor-approved  Vaginettes! 
Simply  mail  $2  (Cash,  check  or  money 
order)  to  get  18  Vaginette  tablets  (reg- 
ularly $3.00)  in  PLAIN  wrapper,  by 
return  mail,  postage  paid.  They  solve 
your  feminine  hygiene  problems  or 
your  money  refunded  in  full!  FREE 
MEDICAL  FACTS! 
VAGINETTE,  25  Central  Perk  Wett,  New  York  City. 

APPROVED  BY  DOCTORS 

SO  SAFE,  SO  GENTLE 

NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED! 


Dorothy  Dawson 
VAGINETTE,  Suite  122 
25  Central  Park  West 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  S2.  Rush  me  introductory  18 
tablet  supply  of  Vaginettes.  Money  back 
if  I'm  not  delighted.  MAIL  IN  PLAIN 
WRAPPER,  POST-PAID  with  FREE 
MEDICAL  FACTS! 

□  Enclose   $3.75  for   36  tablet  supply 
in  SPECIAL  FREE  TRAVEL  KIT! 
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be  to  nurse  that  unhappiness,  clutch  it 
to  you  and  stick  with  it,"  she  says.  "But 
if  you  believe  in  life,  you  have  to  keep 
on  living  according  to  your  beliefs.  Ev- 
eryone has  problems — that's  what  living 
is — all  kinds  of  experiences.  You  have 
to  accept  experience  and  digest  it,  the 
happy  and  unhappy,  grow  and  learn. 
That's  what  Eddie's  doing  right  now." 

He  has  said  himself  that  during 
his  marriage  to  Liz  he  lost  his  identity 
and  that  this  was  just  about  the  worst 
mistake  a  man  can  make — a  fact  to- 
tally apparent  to  everyone  who'd  ever 
known  Eddie.  This  was  a  guy  who  was 
shy,  who  had  a  quiet  personality,  yes, 
but  he  was  also  a  guy  who  organized 
his  own  radio  show  when  he  was  four- 
teen, who  was  in  New  York  audition- 
ing for  the  Copacabana  by  the  time  he 
was  sixteen,  who  was  a  singing  star 
before  he  was  out  of  high  school. 

This  was  a  guy  who  came  alive  be- 
fore audiences,  thrived  on  'em,  loved 
'em.  would  sing  any  time  and  any  place 
and  that  included  in  parking  lots  or 
driving  down  Wilshire.  He  was  the 
hardest-working  kid  in  a  hard-working 
business.  And  it  all  stopped  the  minute 
he  married  Liz.  His  love  was  obsessive; 
he  had  only  one  desire,  to  make  Eliza- 
beth happy.    He  said  it  himself: 

"I  want  to  dedicate  my  life  to  making 
her  happy.  For  the  first  time  since  I 
was  a  kid,  show  business  doesn't  even 
matter."  He  meant  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well.  The  divorce  from  Deb- 
bie, the  romance  with  Liz,  had  cata- 
pulted him  into  a  strange  new  role  in 
the  public  eye.  He'd  been  adored  as  a 
wholesome,  clean-cut  juvenile.  Now  he 
was  suddenly  the  heavy.  Debbie's  ca- 
reer soared,  Liz'  career  soared.  Eddie's 
collapsed.  He  became  Liz'  devoted  lov- 
er, devoted  himself  to  her  children, 
traveled  with  her,  worshipped  her.  This 
was  his  life. 

"Eddie  loves  to  do  things  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  but  on  any  serious  de- 
cision he  ponders  and  ponders  and 
never  makes  up  his  mind  until  the  last 
minute."  Debbie  says.  "This  can  go  on 
for  years."  He  obviously  pondered  the 
Burton  romance  for  some  time.  Then 
finally,  he  made  a  decision,  had  to 
make  a  decision,  had  to  save  himself 
from   being  totally  trampled. 

But  yes.  Eddie's  changed.  Today  he 


has  his  career  in  high  gear,  he's  thrown 
himself  back  into  his  work  as  he  did 
years  ago  .  .  .  but  with  a  new  added 
appreciation  of  what  it  means. 

"To  be  able  to  give  enjoyment  to 
people  not  only  keeps  one  busy,"  Deb- 
bie says,  "but  helps  rebuild  one's  men- 
tal confidence.  You  have  to  believe  in 
yourself  again  as  a  human  being.  I  did. 
Now  Eddie  does.  It  takes  a  while." 

Years  ago  she  felt  his  only  problem 
was  trying  to  please  everyone — an  im- 
possible thing  to  do.  In  his  marriage 
to  Liz,  his  only  problem  was  to  please 
Liz,  be  part  of  her  to  the  point  of  losing 
his  own  identity.  This  is  not  necessary 
in  love.  It's  not  even  desirable. 

"A  family  means  to  me  together" 
Debbie  says.  "We  do  things  together, 
enjoy  one  another's  fellowship  and  fun 
as  well  as  share  another's  illness  or  un- 
happiness. This  is  how  it's  been  with 
us  all  my  life,  that's  how  it  is  in  our 
home  now.  A  good  family  means  people 
who  believe  in  you  and  give  you  the 
privilege  of  being  an  individual,  mak- 
ing decisions,  living  your  life.  People 
who  love  each  other  and  believe  in  each 
other.  That's  the  environment  Harry 
and  I  are  trying  to  create  for  Carrie 
and  Todd,  a  calm,  happy  atmosphere. 

"That's  why,  when  I'm  working,  I'm 
so  careful  to  bring  home  a  calm  moth- 
er. I  work  out  any  business  problems 
en  route  from  the  studio.  Harry  and  I 
love  the  children,  and  share  with  them. 
We  eat  together,  I  bathe  them,  we  put 
them  to  bed.  We  read  a  story.  We  talk 
about  God.  That's  the  kind  of  a  life 
they  have.  In  recent  months,  they've 
heard  so  much  about  art,  they've  seen 
us  bring  home  some  beautiful  pictures 
to  hang  on  the  wall,  and  they  began  to 
ask  about  art,  how  to  draw.  Now  we've 
found  an  art  school  and  once  a  week 
they  go  to  class  and  come  home  loaded 
down  with  sculpture  they've  made.  And 
collages.  They  love  it.  It's  their  cre- 
ativity.   Their    world. 

"And  grandmas  are  their  world.  Both 
grandmas.  We  usually  go  to  my  mother 
and  dad's  on  Sundays.  They  know  all 
the  kids  on  the  block.  They  love  their 
grandparents  Reynolds  and  my  grand- 
mother, they  love  Harry's  mother.  They 
love  my  brother  Bill  and  his  family 
and  all  the  cousins  who  come  visiting. 

"I've  worked  too  long  for  the  Thalian 
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■  An  exciting  new  column 
by  Jack  Bailey  of  people  and 
events  straight  from  the  an- 
nals of  the  popular  ABC-TV 
television   show 

■  WATCH  QUEEN-FOR-A 
DAY,  the  Cinderella  Show, 
Monday  Through  Friday  on 
ABC-TV.  See  your  local  pa- 
per for  time  and  channel 


Clinic  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren, studied  too  many  case  histories 
not  to  know  .  .  .  children  live  in  their 
own  world,  a  world  on  their  level;  and 
if  you  want  to  see  how  different  that 
is,  try  dropping  down  to  the  floor  and 
see  how  different  that  is — try  dropping 
down  to  the  floor  and  see  how  things 
look  from  there.  Children  didn't  ask 
to  be  born.  They  deserve  the  best  of 
life — love,  understanding,  health  and 
security.  What  kind  of  security  would 
it  be  if  they  were  constantly  subjected 
to  adult  problems?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  adults  could  learn  to  cope  with  their 
problems,  there  would  be  no  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children.  Because  people 
live  in  a  more  sophisticated  world 
themselves  doesn't  mean  they  intrude 
that  sophistication  in  the  nursery.  That 
would  be  like  taking  the  children  to 
see  'Sweet  Bird  of  Youth.'  instead  of 
"Sammy  the  Way  Out  Seal.'  " 

A  prayer  for  Eddie 

Tell  them  of  their  father  Debbie  al- 
ways has.  always  will.  "Your  daddy  is 
a  man  with  a  great  love  for  people 
and  a  love  for  life,  warm  and  talented, 
and  a  great  deal,  of  that  warmth  and 
talent  must  be  in  you  both  because  he 
is  your  daddy.  Always  honor  him.  Par- 
ents give  you  your  life  and  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  fail  in  honoring."  They  bless 
him  nightly  in  their  prayers. 

But  Todd  was  a  tiny  baby  when 
Eddie  left  home,  Carrie  was  two  years 
old,  they  see  him  only  at  intervals  and 
his  marriage,  with  its  attendant  anguish, 
is  as  far  from  them  as  the  moon.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lovely  world  in 
which  they  live  with  their  mamma  and 
Harry,  their  busy-ness  modeling  clay, 
designing  collages,  going  to  school,  and 
on  holidays  joining  their  mamma  and 
Harry  in  wonderful  adventures  with 
swimming  pools  and  pony  rides — most 
recently  at  Las  Vegas,  where  Debbie 
played  through  the  Christmas  holidays 
at  the  Sands.  They  have  a  strong,  loving 
man  who  comes  home  to  them  every 
night,  who  gives  them  the  masculine 
love  and  dependability  a  child  craves, 
they  rush  to  the  door  when  he  comes 
in — as  he  did  while  I  was  there.  They 
left  their  play  to  run  to  him.  hug  him. 
be  swung  up  and  given  a  bear  hug. 
Harry  is  crazy  about  them  and  it's 
mutual. 

Someday  they'll  want  to  know  more 
about  their  daddy,  that  is  only  natural. 
The  "Why,  Mommie?"  Why?  Why? 
Why?  Eddie  left  them  and  children 
are  always  curious  about  that;  I've 
known  grown  men  who've  gone  out  to 
find  their  fathers  to  ask  that  why. 
When  they  ask  Debbie,  she'll  level  with 
them;  she's  a  leveler  from  'way  back. 
She'll  explain  all  that  she  knows — that 
people  are  looking,  searching  to  find 
out  who  they  are,  trying  to  grow  up. 
Their  daddy  is  not  the  boy  she  loved 
so  long  ago.  But  he's  more  like  him  now 
than  he's  been  in  several  years.  He's 
Eddie  again,  back  in  the  world  again 
on  his  own,  singing  again.  He  has  an 
identity  again — an  identity  he  almost 
drowned  for  love.  — Janice  Allen 

Debbie's  in  MGM's  "How  the  West  Was 
Won."    Paramount's    "¥\    Six    Loves." 


LUCILLE    BALL 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

if  lunch  was  to  be  served.  "Not  till  Mr. 
Morton  arrives,"  the  star  replied  simply. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lucy  was 
asked  if  she  felt  she'd  paid  a  high  price 
for  love  and  a  happy  marriage. 

"It's  not  a  swapshop,"  retorted  Lucy. 
"You  don't  say  to  life,  'I'll  trade  you 
this  for  that  ...  or  this  is  my  top  price 
for  happiness,  take  it  or  leave  it.'  But 
you  understand,  if  you've  got  any  sense 
about  the  world,  that  there's  some  pen- 
alty attached  to  everything  you  get. 
When  I  divorced  Desi,  I  was  terribly 
upset.  I  was  unhappy  and  wanted  to  rid 
myself  of  the  awful  aching.  In  doing 
this,  I  had  to  pay  the  price  of  breaking 
up  my  family,  of  causing  a  split  in  the 
normal  life  of  my  children  and,  of 
course,  there  was  another  penalty  for 
freedom — of  attracting  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  and  news  to  myself.  It  wasn't 
hard  to  realize  this  would  happen,  but 
it  was  a  choice  I  had  to  make.  I  felt  it 
was  worth  it." 

She  crinkled  her  brow  meditatively. 
"And  when  I  met  Gary  and  fell  in  love 
with  him — I'd  had  enough  experience  to 
know  there  would  be  consequences  if 
we  got  married.  New  problems,  adjust- 
ments, they  come  with  every  marriage. 
Again  I  felt  Gary  was  worth  it,  and  I 
acted  accordingly." 

"A  small  price  to  pay  .  .  ." 

Lucy  flung  an  arm  out  to  point  to  the 
door.  "There's  your  answer.  I've  paid  a 
mighty  small  price  in  comparison  to 
what  I've  got  for  it  in  the  way  of  love, 
consideration  and  happiness." 

Following  her  gesture  toward  the 
door,  the  reporter  saw  a  tall  (six- four), 
sportily  but  elegantly  dressed  man  who 
managed  to  look  both  interesting  and 
interested  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
Gary  Morton,  comedian,  businessman 
and  husband  of  Lucille  Ball.  He  held  up 
a  box  and  announced  enthusiastically, 
"I  got  it  .  .  .  just  like  mine  in  his  size." 
After  introductions,  he  explained  that 
"it"  was  a  sport  jacket  just  like  his  that 
young  Desi  had  admired. 

With  a  throaty  tenderness  Lucy  was 
saying,  "Children  are  the  best  judges  of 
adults.  My  Lucy  is  only  twelve  and 
Desi's  only  ten,  but  they  went  for  Gary 
from  the  start.  I'd  also  like  to  point  out 
there's  plenty  of  truth  to  the  old  saying 
'Mother  knows  best.'  My  mother,  who  is 
never  one  to  give  away  advice  unless  it's 
asked  for  three  times,  told  me  without 
my  asking  that  I'd  be  a  fool  not  to  marry 
'that  sweet,  kind,  easygoing,  wonderful 
Gary  Morton.'  She  said  if  I  didn't 
snatch  him  up,  some  other  gal  would.  I 
reminded  her  that  a  second  marriage 
was  the  farthest  thing  from  my  mind. 
I'd  had  it.  'And  besides,'  I  added,  'an- 
other marriage  would  bring  me  face-to- 
face  with  more  adjustments  and  respon- 
sibilities.' She  snorted  at  me,  'After  all 
your  unhappiness,  who  are  you  to  quib- 
ble about  a  little  bother  if  it  means 
getting  the  right  man?'  " 

Gary  winked.  "It  was  the  same  with 
me.  I  said  to  myself,  'Gary  Morton,  who 
are  you  to  turn  down  a  mother-in-law 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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like  that?'  And  I  decided  I  just 
wouldn't." 

Picking  up  four  cigarettes,  he  lit  them 
and  pretended  to  be  so  nervous  he 
puffed  them  all  at  once.  "Well?"  he 
quavered,  "When  does  the  inquisition 
begin?" 

Lucy  laughed.  "Gary's  prepared  for 
the  worst.  Before  we  got  married,  he 
was  a  comedian  who  just  had  to  amuse 
and  entertain  people.  Now  he  has  to  an- 
swer all  sorts  of  questions  .  .  .  what  he 
eats,  wears  to  bed,  and  so  on.  That's  the 
price  he's  paying  for  me." 

"I'm  her  husband,"  straightfaced 
Gary.  "She's  my  wife.  We're  happy  as 
clams  and  always  depressed." 

It  won  a  guffaw  from  Lucy  and  a 
stamp  of  her  foot,  her  customary  gesture 
when  greatly  amused.  She  reached  over 
for  his  hand.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
the  reporter  decided,  like  honeymoon- 
ers  who  expect  to  honeymoon  forever. 

During  lunch,  Gary  said,  "I  signed 
the  final  papers  for  the  golf  center  .  .  . 
and  then  I  went  into  a  hardware  store 
and  saw  a  dandy  electric  drill — " 

"Good."  sighed  Lucy,  "maybe  you  can 
get  it  for  me  so  I  can  drill  some  of  these 
lines  Viv  (Vivian  Vance)  and  I  have 
been  sweating  over  into  our  heads. 
We've  been  rehearsing  in  a  shower  all 
morning,  and  that's  no  fun." 

Gary  smiled  comfortingly  at  her.  "Re- 
hearsing under  seltzer  wouldn't  be  bad, 
but  under  water  it's  just  wet." 

Lucy  relaxed  as  if  by  magic.  She 
chatted  a  moment  about  a  spark  of  hope 
she  and  Gary  were  nursing  into  a  "big 
old  flame."  They  both  wanted  to  find 
time  for  a  long  layoff  from  work  to  make 
a  much-deferred  trip  around  the  world 
with  the  children  and  to  just  "enjoy  life 
like  a  couple  of  nobodies  that  nobody's 
interested  in." 

Gary  and  the  children 

The  conversation  drifted  to  Gary's  in- 
fluence on  the  children.  "Gary's  like  me 
about  dinner.  He  likes  the  idea  of  the 
whole  family  sitting  down  together.  Lit- 
tle Desi  asked  him  why  the  other  eve- 
ning. Gary  said,  'The  family  that  breaks 
bread  together  doesn't  break  heads  to- 
gether.' You  should  have  heard  the 
laugh." 

"My  best  audience,"  murmured  Gary. 

"Desi  went  to  military  school  for  a 
year,"  Lucy  went  on,  "and  it  seemed  as 
though  his  table  manners  disappeared. 
I  supposed  it's  natural  when  there  are 
only  boys  at  the  table.  But  I  feel  social 
manners  are  important  as  children  grow 
up.  It's  twice  as  hard  to  learn   later." 

"Did  you  hear  Desi  the  other  night?" 
said  Gary,  turning  to  his  wife.  "We  had 
a  guest  for  dinner,"  he  explained  to  the 
reporter,  "and  we  were  busy  talking  over 
dessert  and  coffee.  Desi  was  through  but 
couldn't  get  our  attention.  Finally  he 
put  up  his  hand  and  said,  'Listen,  any- 
one .  .  .  can  be  I  excused?' 

"You  became  a  parent  rather  sudden- 
ly," the  reporter  said.  "How  do  you 
think  you're  doing?" 

"Just  great,"  Lucy  put  in.  "He  shares 
not  only  the  responsibilities  of  them 
with  me  but  also  the  disciplining.  I  don't 
R  think  he'd  planned  on  becoming  so  in- 
volved— but  those  things  just  happen." 

"Yes,"    agreed    Gary,    "that's    true. 
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Somehow,  when  you're  around  young- 
sters, it  brings  out  the  paternal  instincts 
in  you.  I've  found  that  I've  developed  a 
tone  of  voice  and  a  look  very  much  like 
my  father  used  on  me  when  he'd  reached 
the  end  of  his  patience.  When  I  bring 
these  out,  Desi  and  Luce  (his  nickname 
for  little  Lucy)  know  I  mean  it.  But  I 
plan  on  buying  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun," he  added.  "Our  Luce  is  a  real  doll. 
In  a  year  or  so,  she'll  be  a  knockout  of 
a  teenager  and  I'll  need  the  gun  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  the  door." 

"What's  the  second  barrel  for?"  said 
Lucy,  playing  straightman  to  the  gag. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "it's  for  young  Desi. 
He's  made  a  habit  of  coming  into  my 
bathroom,  using  my  hair  tonic,  after- 
shave lotion  and  what  not.  Seems  to  me 
they  start  in  with  that  stuff  mighty  early 
nowadays.  .  .  ." 

When  Gary  heard  the  noise  of  ham- 
mers and  inquired  where  it  was  coming 
from,  Lucy  informed  him,  "That's  my 
new  office  they're  working  on.  It  will  be 
right  next  door."  From  this  it  was  quick- 
ly established  that  Gary  was  sticking  to 
his  statement  a  year  before  that  he  in- 
tended to  keep  out  of  Lucy's  career  af- 
fairs. "And  I  intend  to  go  on  keeping 
my  nose  out  of  Desilu,"  he  added. 
"What  would  I  do  here — warm  a  chair? 
They've  done  all  right  without  me,  and 
I'm  sure  they  can  go  on  doing  even 
better,  now  they've  got  Lucy's  brains 
pitching  in." 

Gary's  one  direct  connection  with 
"The  Lucy  Show"  comes  on  Thursday 
nights,  when  it  is  taped  before  a  studio 
audience.  Both  he  and  Desi  Jr.  help 
in  warming  up  the  crowd  before  Lucy 
goes  on  with  her  show.  Young  Desi 
displays  his  talents  in  a  bongo-drum 
act  while  Gary  "kicks  off"  the  fun  with 
one  of  his  stand-up  routines.  "It's  just 
for  the  kicks,"  he  said  quietly,  when 
asked  if  he  got  paid  in  cash.  "Lucy  gives 
me  a  kiss  and  a  thanks,  and  that's  more 
than    enough    for   yours-truly." 

"You  talk  like  a  man  who's  about  to 
build  a  shrine,"  the  reporter  smiled. 

"Someone's  beat  me  to  it,"  he  shot 
back.  "Lucy  and  I  had  our  first  date  at 
a  small  intimate  pizza  place  in  New 
York.  The  jukebox  was  playing  'Just  In 
Time.'  When  we  celebrated  our  anniver- 
sary in  New  York,  we  went  back  there 
and  the  proprietor  told  us  that  he  was 
going  to  build  a  sort  of  shrine  in  the 
corner  booth  where  we  sat  that  first  time 
— sort  of  a  Lucy-Sat-Here  booth." 

"Pish-tush."  said  Lucy,  "your  name's 
to  be  on  it,  too." 

While  Lucy  checked  over  a  hundred 
stills  used  for  publicity,  killing  a  few 
because  the  lighting  was  bad,  Gary 
spoke  of  "ways  to  ease  the  strain  on 
Lucy  since  she  took  on  the  presidency 
of  Desilu."  He  said  he  was  glad  to  learn 
about  the  office  being  built  next  to  her 
suite.  "That  means  she  won't  have  to 
hop  on  her  golf  cart  the  way  she  does 
now  and  hustle  back  and  forth  from  the 
executive  building  to  the  set." 

Desi  Arnaz's  retirement  from  studio 
activity — and  his  rumored  romance  with 
Edie  Mack  Hirsch  and  their  plans  to 
operate  a  joint  stable  of  race-hors  aft- 
er marriage — has  left  Lucy  in  sole  com- 
mand at  the  studio.  Though  she  receives 
expert  assistance  from  the  various  spe- 
cialists and  technicians  on  the  lot,  much 


of  the  yea-  or  nay-saying  falls  on  her 
shoulders.  Obviously  it  would  be  to  her 
advantage  if  Gary,  a  fine  businessman 
in  addition  to  his  talents  as  a  comic, 
would  step  in  and  take  over  some  of  the 
executive  duties  at  the  studio.  But  this 
he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  do.  In- 
stead, he  is  involved  "up  to  my  neck"  in 
his  new  golf  center.  This  project  takes 
in  twelve  acres  on  the  old  Warner  Bros. 
ranch  in  Topanga  Canyon  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  One  of  Gary's  ideas 
will  provide  for  a  practice  set-up  that 
includes  a  push-button  movie  machine 
for  instruction  purposes. 

Gary  excused  himself.  He  had  anoth- 
er business  engagement.  After  telling 
Lucy  he'd  be  home  early  to  show  young 
Desi  his  jacket,  he  departed.  Lucy's 
eyes  followed  after  him.  "It's  great  be- 
ing married  to  a  man  who  is  not  intent 
on  having  his  name  up  in  lights.  Happi- 
ness is  much  more  important  to  Gary 
than  fame.  We  both  agree  on  that." 

"And  how  does  a  famous  comedienne, 
an  important  executive,  a  woman  known 
to  all  the  public,  still  remain  feminine?" 
the  reporter  asked. 

The  "fight"  for  femininity 

Lucy  looked  thoughtful.  "I  don't  real- 
ly know  if  I  can  answer  that.  You  are,  or 
you  aren't.  I  don't  think  any  woman  can 
be  completely  feminine,  however,  if  ma- 
terial gains  are  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
But  I  don't  see  why  a  woman  can't  be 
sweet,  even  gentle,  and  still  be  a  success 
if  she  puts  happiness  and  contentment 
first.  Public  clowns  don't  have  to  be 
grouches  at  home  or  at  the  studio.  I'm 
always  rather  amused  when  I  read 
about  these  newcomers  who  walk  out  on 
strike  because  they  feel  they're  not  be- 
ing treated  like  stars.  If  you're  meant  to 
be  a  star,  you'll  become  one  when  the 
time  is  right.  But  demanding  to  be  called 
one,  and  asking  for  the  money  and  rights 
of  a  star,  doesn't  make  you  one.  If  a 
comedienne  is  talented  and  surrounds 
herself  with  talented  people,  she  won't 
have  to  fight  for  attention,  make  de- 
mands and,  as  a  result,  lose  her  woman- 
liness. I've  found  that  most  men — in- 
cluding those  in  show  business — are 
more  than  willing  to  give  women  their 
chance.  And  those  of  us  who  are  really 
serious  always  think  of  the  show  first, 
ourselves  as  individual  personalities 
last.  I  think  that  Gracie  Allen,  Mary 
Livingstone.  Eve  Arden  and  a  flock  of 
others  who  put  their  families  and  per- 
sonal lives  first,  disprove  that  comedi- 
ennes aren't  feminine." 

But  as  is  the  custom  of  the  greatest 
female  clown  in  show  business,  the  mood 
of  seriousness  had  to  give  way  to  her 
irrepressible  humor.  At  the  door,  saying 
goodbye,  suddenly  she  executed  a  side- 
long kick  and  grimace  that  was  the  per- 
fect takeoff  on  Red  Skelton.  Then,  al- 
most instantly,  her  face  and  figure  were 
back  to  the  dignified  Lucille  Ball,  presi- 
dent of  Desilu.  "Let's  face  it,"  she  chuc- 
kled, "whether  you  deal  in  pennies  or 
millions,  life's  still  a  circus,  and  you 
pay  to  get  in — even  if  you're  part  of  the 
big  show.  .  .  ."  — Eunice  Field 

"The  Lucy  Show"  is  on  CBS-TV,  Mon., 
8:30  P.M.  EST.  Lucille  also  stars  in 
the     W^ner    film.    "Critic's    Choice." 
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been  making  decisions  for  many  years. 
His  background  has  given  him  a  set 
of  values,  he  knows  what  he  wants  and 
I  know  .  .  ." 

We're  interrupted  by  the  organ 
strains  of  the  wedding  march.  Kay's 
dad,  a  genial  gray-haired  man  with 
twinkling  eyes,  takes  her  arm  through 
his.  Kay's  sister  Gretchen  takes  her 
place  ahead  of  them.  Slowly,  the 
carved  doors  open  and  Gretchen  is 
joined  by  "best  man"  Bob  Marcucci. 
Down  the  short  aisle — it's  a  small,  ex- 
quisite white  chapel — Frankie  is  wait- 
ing. His  eyes  find  Kay's  and  she  slowly 
moves  toward  him.  smiling,  confident, 
the   flowers  steady  now. 

I  wondered  if  she'd  ever  finished  her 
packing — for  the  honeymoon.  The  night 
before,  when  I'd  left  the  Deibels'.  every- 
thing had  been  in  readiness  but  noth- 
ing packed.  Bridal  nightgown  and  love- 
ly matching  peignoir  of  purest  blue 
with  white  satin  and  lace  were  still 
hanging  from  the  wardrobe.  So  were 
the  sport  clothes,  the  shorts,  shirts — 
and  her  old  dungarees!  Kay  is  a  care- 
ful shopper,  and  her  trousseau  is  no 
wTild  accumulation  of  unnecessaries! 

"She's  the  kind  of  a  girl,"  Frankie 
had  told  me,  "who'll  go  shopping  all 
day.  day  after  day.  and  come  home 
without  anything.  I  strolled  into  one 
shop  the  other  day  and  in  a  half-hour 
bought  everything  I'd  need  for  our 
honeymoon,  casual  shirts  and  pants  for 
Acapulco.  a  few  new  ties  for  our  eve- 
nings on  the  town,  pajamas,  shorts — 
the  works.  But  not  Kay." 

The  wedding  dress  is  short,  bell- 
shaped,  very  Parisienne.  Without  the 
beaded  lace  jacket,  it  can  be  worn  as  a 
cocktail  dress.  Her  something  old  would 
be  her  lingerie  (white,  but  she  hadn't 
been  able  to  find  anything  new  to  fit 
her  small  figure)  .  .  .  something  new, 
the  wedding  ensemble  itself  .  .  .  some- 
thing borrowed,  Gretchen's  prayer  book 
.  .  .  something  blue,  the  traditional 
garter  she  had — but  couldn't  find  just 
now!  She'd  only  moved  back  home  last 
week,  giving  up  her  small  apartment 
on  La  Cienega  (close  to  the  office  where 
she'd  worked)  so  she  could  spend  this 
week  at  home  with  her  mother  and  dad. 

She  was  very  relaxed,  this  night  be- 
fore, wearing  white  slacks,  a  blue  shirt 
and  her  very  formal  wedding  hairdo. 
She'd  just  come  from  the  beauty  shop 
and  her  light  brown  hair  (sunstreaked 
— for  real)  was  brushed  back  into  a 
high  roll  because  of  the  bouffant  veil. 

"How  am  I  ever  going  to  sleep  on 
this  tonight?"  she  wailed,  touching  her 
topknot.  But  she  was  as  relaxed,  as 
easy  and  organized  as  if  she  gave  in- 
terviews every  day  of  her  life;  as  if, 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  she  had  already 
assumed  the  responsibilities  she'll  have 
as  Frankie's  wife,  geared  all  her  tal- 
ents to  the  new  vocation :  Wife. 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  she  said.  "I  never 
knew  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do  or 
be.  I  was  always  happy  about  life,  al- 
ways having  fun,  but  never  knowing 
just  where  I  wanted  to  go.  At  Immacu- 
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Glads.  SI. 94.  CO.D.  postage  extra.  Cash  orders  add  35* 
shipped  postpaid. 

DUTCH    BULB    IMPORTERS 

Dept.   GX-1587,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


LOOK,  YOURS!  = 

#"«ffE«rwEL     MOVEMENT 

WRISTWATCH 

with  every  Bridal  Set 

Think  of  if!  Year  choke  of  a  fine  Lady  "s  or  Man's 
7 -jewelled  lever  movement,  enfi-mognetic  watch,  fodi 
watch  c  in  gleaming,  modem  10K  yellow  rolled  gold 
plate  case  (stainless  back).  GUUAHTEED  FOB  1  YEAR 
against  mechanical  defects.  Complete  with  smart  strap 
or  band. 


OH  COMBINATION  OFFEt  When  ordered  and  paid  for 
within  one  year.  Gorgeous  twitching  Bridal  Set,  in 
1/30  14K  yellow  gold  plate,  features  a  total  of  14 
perfectly  matched,  brillionf.  simulated  diamonds,  loth 
these  flashing  rings  NOW  YCMffS,  plus  a  beautiful 
7-itwtl  wristwatth,  for  a  total  cost  of  $13.61. 
NEW  YORK  MART,  Bar  13B2.  New  York 


GET  ACQUAINTED  PAYMENT 
PUN!  FULL  TEA!  TO  PAH... 
SEND  NO  MONET!  JwJ  nan*  and 
address.  We  ship  immediately  gpon 
receipt  of  order.  Too  per  postman 
only  J4.41.  deal  per  e  per  "sort. 
We  par  the  postage-  Par  science  ot 
$900  Icier  cttTt-s  wittOH  oat 
year.  .Slate  whether  >;j  mat  a 
Ut'i  or  men's  watch.  Wear  10 
dors  on  approval.  UONET  IACI 
GOAJtANTEE.  To  ad  correct  Haj  sill 
lead  string,  m  strip  of  paper.  Usi 
order  NOW! 
8.  N.  Y..  Dept.  VIM  596 
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NEW  DESIGNS 
FOR  LIVING 


534 — Applique  this 
charming  quilt  for  a 
little  girl's  room. 
Make  dresses,  um- 
brellas of  prints ; 
bonnets,  pantalets  in 
solid  color.  Charts, 
patch  patterns,  yard- 
ages, directions. 

911  —  Embroidery 
that  looks  like  ele- 
gant cutwork — actu- 
ally, it's  only  satin, 
outline  and  lazy- 
daisy  stitches.  Trans- 
fer of  six  motifs  4  x 
12 1/2  inches. 


956  —  Hand- 
some smocked 
pillows  to  spark 
your  decorative 
scheme.  Smock- 
ing transfers  for 
11-inch  round 
pillow,  14-inch 
bolster,  12-inch 
square  pillow. 
Directions. 


749  —  Laughing 
motifs  to  brighten 
kitchen  linens.  A 
child  can  em- 
broider a  set  of 
towels  for  Mom, 
Grandma.  Trans- 
fer of  six  6x7- 
inch  motifs. 
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PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH.  Send 

orders  (in  coin)  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  0.  Box  137,  Old  Chel- 
sea Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add 
10$  each  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  25$  for 
our  Needlecraft  Catalogue  with  more  than 
200  designs  to  order.  California  residents 
add  sales  tax. 


late  Heart  High,  I  was  a  cheerleader, 
I  went  out  for  plays  and  all  that,  and 
for  the  varsity  plays  at  Immaculate 
Heart  College.  I  dated  a  great  deal  but 
never  steady — every  week  there  was  a 
new  crush.  My  grades  weren't  particu- 
larly good  because  I  didn't  spend  my 
time  studying.  And,  after  two  years  of 
college,  I  dropped  out.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted." 

She  tried  acting  for  a  while — and 
modeling.  But  they  weren't  for  her. 
After  a  while,  she  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  extension  division 
and  became  a  dental  technician,  a  job 
she's  worked  at  for  four  years. 

"I  wanted  to  find  love — what  girl 
doesn't?  I'd  decided  being  a  wife  was 
my  vocation,  that  I  wanted  a  home  and 
children  and  emotional  warmth.  Yet  I 
wasn't  sure.  After  all,  I  could  have 
ended  up  being  a  nun  in  a  convent.  I 
thought  about  that,  too.  Every  girl  who 
attends  Catholic  high  school  and  col- 
lege thinks  of  entering  the  convent.  It's 
just  something  you  think  about,  the 
same  as  you  think  about  marriage.  And 
then  I  met  Frankie  .  .  ." 

A  Hollywood  columnist  and  close 
friend  of  Kay's  phoned  one  evening 
when  she  was  having  dinner  with  her 
parents.  Frank  and  Bob  Marcucci, 
Frankie's  manager,  and  Bob's  Uncle 
Rock  had  just  come  into  town,  and 
she  wanted  Kay  to  meet  Bob  Marcucci. 
She  thought  they'd  make  a  great  cou- 
ple. So,  after  dinner,  they  went  up  to 
the  house  (the  house  Kay  was  des- 
tined to  live  in  one  day  as  a  bride). 

"It's  a  huge  house,"  Kay  says.  I 
stopped  her  at  this  point  to  tell  her 
Frankie  told  me  he  thought  she'd  prob- 
ably do  her  own  housekeeping.  How 
Kay  laughed!  "It  would  take  me  all 
day  to  clean  one  room,"  she  laughed. 
"I'm  too  thorough,  and  that  house  has 
at  least  five  bedrooms.  .  .  . 

"At  any  rate,  it's  a  huge  house  and 
it  was  jumping  with  people.  In  the 
corner  of  this  huge  living  room,  there 
was  a  card  game  going  on.  All  very  in- 
formal. I  wore  black  pants  and  a  white 
blouse  ...  I  liked  Frankie  right  away, 
he  was  such  fun  and  had  such  a  great 
personality. 

"But,  at  the  moment,  he  kept  right  on 
playing  cards,  and  I  went  over  to  the 
couch  and  talked  with  Bob  Marcucci 
about  'The  Alamo.'  I'd  heard  so  much 
about  'The  Alamo'  from  Michael  and 
the  other  Waynes — they  were  all  crazy 
about  Frankie  when  that  picture  was 
being  made.  Bob  and  I  talked,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  I'd  notice  Frankie 
looking  at  me.  His  eyes  are  like  his 
mother's — laughing  eyes,  all  his  per- 
sonality shows — and  there  was  an  at- 
traction between  us  from  the  very  first. 
But  we  were  always  in  groups. 

"Sometimes  we'd  all  be  at  the  house, 
sometimes  we'd  have  dinner  at  LaScala 
or  P.J.'s.  There'd  always  be  a  table 
crammed  with  people  and  we'd  eat 
Italian  food.  We  girls  would  say  we 
were  never  going  again,  we  were  going 
to  gain  weight  like  crazy.  Only — the 
next  night,  we'd  be  there. 

"When  Frankie  asked  me  to  go  out 
with  him  alone,  I  thought  he  was 
kidding.  He  assured  me  he  meant  it, 
then  I  said  okay.  We  had  dinner  that 
night  at  LaScala  and,  after  that  night, 


we  went  out  night  and  day — steady, 
steady,  steady.  I  don't  know  when  I  be- 
gan to  be  in  love.  I  wasn't  sure  it  was 
love,  although  I'd  liked  him  enormous- 
ly. I  thought  about  love  and  dismissed 
it  from  my  mind  because  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  would  ever  be  serious." 

What  changed  everything  was  the 
night  of  the  great  premiere  for  "Mu- 
tiny on  the  Bounty"  and  the  party  after- 
ward. Kay  was  ill,  probably  a  touch  of 
flu,  but  she  didn't  want  to  disappoint 
Frankie.  When  he  called  for  her,  there 
she  was  in  a  gold  brocade  formal 
gown,  little  gold  shoes,  her  mink  stole. 
She  looked,  to  use  Frankie's  words, 
"the   most." 

But  Kay  grew  sicker  and  sicker,  dur- 
ing the  picture.  "Frankie  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  to  leave,  but  I  said  no,  I'd 
feel  better  after  we  ate.  He  was  great, 
he  was  so  attentive,  and  I  must  have 
been  a  horrible  drag.  We  were  sitting 
at  the  party  in  Lytton  Center  with  Pat 
Boone  and  his  wife.  I  wanted  to  listen 
because  Frankie  and  Pat  were  so  funny. 
But,  finally,  I  was  so  ill  they  had  to 
open  up  the  bank  next  door  so  I  could 
lie  down  in  the  ladies'  room! 

"He  has  to  be  sure  .  .  ." 

"That  was  the  evening  I  really  got 
to  know  Frankie,  his  kindness,  his  ten- 
derness, his  attentiveness.  No  one  in  the 
world  could  have  taken  such  care  of 
me.  From  that  day  on,  he  called  con- 
stantly, he'd  drop  over  to  see  how  I 
was  doing,  to  make  me  a  little  some- 
thing to  eat — he  treated  me  like  a 
breakable  doll.  We  were  together  every 
day.  And  we  were  never  two  inches 
apart.  This  is  a  warm  and  affectionate 
man.  He  holds  your  hand,  he  keeps  his 
arms  around  you,  his  lips  close — he  has 
to  be  sure  you're  there. 

"And  then,  one  day,  I  told  him  I 
thought  we'd  better  stop  seeing  each 
other.  Now  why  do  people  do  things 
like  that?  I  certainly  wanted  to  be 
with  him.  Perhaps  I  was  afraid  of  be- 
ing hurt,  of  caring  too  much  all  by  my- 
self. At  any  rate,  he  said  no,  I  said  yes. 
We  stuck  with  it  for  ten  hours.  Then 
Frankie  called.  He  said  he  couldn't  not 
see  me,  and  I  said  how  glad  I  was  he 
couldn't  .  .  .  since  I  couldn't,  too." 

That  was  two  months  after  they'd 
met.  It  took  another  two  months  before 
Frankie  proposed,  and  even  loving  him 
as  she  did,  Kay  was  flabbergasted. 
They  were  at  Las  Vegas,  at  the  time. 
Frankie's  parents  and  Bob  Marcucci's 
mother  and  Uncle  Joe  and  his  wife — 
the  whole  gang  had  gone  to  Vegas  for 
Frankie's  opening  at  the  Sands,  to 
spend  Christmas  and  New  Year's  week. 
It  was  the  most  exciting  week  Kay'd 
ever  spent.  She  was  at  ringside  for 
every  show,  so  nervous  she  couldn't 
pick  up  a  glass  without  spilling  it! 

"And  I  haven't  changed,"  she  admits. 
"I'll  have  to  get  over  this  or  I'll  have 
a  nervous  breakdown.  Of  course,  I  love 
everything  he  sings,  but  especially  'I'll 
Never  Say  Never' — and  he  always  sings 
it  right  to  me. 

"At  any  rate,  the  week  was  almost 
over,  and  I  began  thinking  of  going 
home.  Then,  Saturday  night,  Frankie 
dropped  by  my  room  on  his  way  down 
to  do  his  first  show. 


"You  -hotild  ha\e  -ecu  me!  My  hair 
was  up  in  rollers  and.  at  the  vital  mo- 
ment. /  was  the  one  kneeling  on  the 
floor.  I  was  getting  something  out  of 
a  suitcase,  and  Frankie  was  sitting  on 
a  chair  when  he  said:  'Let's  get  mar- 
ried.' I  couldn't  believe  it.  "That's  right, 
let's  get  married.  Kay.'  I  thought  it 
was  tremendous.  I  didn't  have  a  sec- 
ond's hesitation. 

"I  tried  calling  my  parents.  They 
weren't  home,  and  it  took  hours  to 
reach  them.  Oh.  what  a  day!  We  started 
making  plans  as  fast  as  we  could  go. 
When  .  .  .  where  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  what 
would  be  involved  .  .  .  he's  extremely 
practical  and  we're  exactly  the  same 
in  our  approach  to  marriage  .  .  .  we're 
only  marrying  once.  That's  it.  \^  e  asked 
advice  from  no  one. 

"W  hat  made  the  decision  easy — I 
was  completely  in  love.  I'd  never  been 
a  fan.  enamored  of  an  image.  I'd  never 
even  heard  some  of  his  early  records 
until  he  played  them  for  me.  I  can't 
imagine  being  the  fan  of  a  teen-age 
idol.  The  Frankie  /  know  is  so  great, 
so  mature.  I  may  be  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  he.  but  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. He  started  working  very  early, 
and  I've  led  a  pretty  sheltered  life. 

"This  was  something  that  used  to  get 
me  wrhen  I  w7as  dating  other  fellows. 
They'd  say.  'Where  have  you  been — in 
an  ivory  tower?  You  haven't  experi- 
enced anything,  you're  a  baby."  Frankie 
liked  the  fact  that  I'd  lived  in  the 
ivory  tower,  that  my  parents  had  been 
so  strict  about  whom  I  went  with,  what 
time  I  got  home,  where  I  went. 

"Very  early  in  our  dating,  he  asked 
me  to  go  somewhere  with  him  early 
one  Saturday,  and  I  explained  I  couldn't 
until  I'd  gone  to  earlv  mass.  'Mind  if 


FRANK    FONTAINE 

[Continued  from  page  55) 

your  house  burned  right  down  to  the 
ground.'  I  had  to  chuckle  when  I  heard 
that.  I  thought  to  myself.  Well.  Frank 
Fontaine,  I  guess  you  really  are  a  celeb- 
rity now!" 

This  has  been  something  hard  to  be- 
lieve these  past  few  months — ever  since 
Frank's  first  appearance  on  the  new- 
Jackie  Gleason  show.  wThen  his  barroom 
sketch  as  Crazy  Googenham  brought 
down  the  house. 

Even  when  the  critics  wrote:  "Very 
funny,  very  funny"  .  .  .  "one  of  the  fun- 
niest men  alive''  .  .  .  "where's  he  been 
all  our  lives?'" 

And  even  when  he  w7alked  down 
Broadway — a  street  he'd  w7alked  for 
years,  practically  unnoticed — and  peo- 
ple came  up  to  him  and  said.  "Gee. 
Mr.  Fontaine,  you  were  great  the  other 
night!"  ...  or  "Hello.  Frankie.  would 
you  please  give  me  your  autograph?" 

After  all.  he  was  forty-two  years  old 
now.  He'd  been  in  the  business  for  a 
long,  long  time.  While  he'd  been  mak- 
ing an  all-right  living  in  it.  the  break, 
the  golden  opportunity,  the  miracle, 
had  passed  him  by.  Or  so  you  would 
have  thought. 

As  Frank  himself  had  thought. 


I  go  with  you?'  he  said,  and  I  said 
okay.  'I'd  like  to  go  to  confession  when 
we  go."  he  said,  and  I  said  okay.  He's 
been  going  with  me  ever  since,  not  every 
day.  but  every  Sunday. 

"Our  being  of  the  same  faith  is  won- 
derful. I  would  want  my  husband  to 
know  exactly  the  way  I  feel  about  re- 
ligion, what's  important:  religions  are 
difficult  to  understand  if  you're  not  in 
them  and  part  of  them.  If  a  crisis  ever 
came  up.  Frankie  and  I  could  integrate 
it  through  our  religious  understanding. 
Religion  has  always  given  me  a  feeling 
of  security.  I've  known  so  many  people 
who  don't  believe  in  God  and  they're 
miserable  and  lonely. 

"Ours  is  a  love  that  nothing  can 
break.  I  know  that.  We  have  faith  in 
God  and  in  each  other.  I  can't  sing — 
I  can't  even  snap  my  fingers  right — but 
in  every  other  way.  we're  alike,  as  if 
we'd  been  born  together  .  .  .  And  to- 
morrow- ...  I  hope  Monsignor  tells  us 
just  what  to  do.  Oh.  and  we  don't  kiss 
each  other  until  we're  out  of  the 
church.  I  hope  Frankie  knows  that  .  .  .'" 

Mrs.  Frankie  Avalon.  I'll  never  for- 
get the  look  on  her  face  when  she  came 
out  of  that  church  on  his  arm.  when  he 
finally  did  kiss  her.  a  girl  who  had  de- 
cided long  ago  that  what  she  wanted 
was  to  give  all  her  talents,  "whatever 
they  are'" — all  of  herself — to  her  hus- 
band. 

"Happy  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,'" 
she  told  me.  over  the  heads  of  well- 
wishers  who  crowded  about  as  they  left 
St.  Charles" — and  sunlight  spilled  down 
all  over  the  place.  — Doris  James 

Frankie's  latest  films  are  "Operation 
Bikini"  (A.I.P. ).  "The  Castilian"  (War- 
ners)  and  "Drums  of  Africa"   (MGM). 


Except  that  miracles  do  happen  .  .  . 
and  a  great  big  fat  one  (Jackie  Glea- 
son. by  name)   happened  to  Frank. 

Frank's  folks  had  been  celebrities  of 
a  sort.  Anyone  who  remembers  vaude- 
ville back  in  the  Twenties  might  well  re- 
member the  act  called  Ray  Fontaine 
and  Company.  "Ray"  was  his  dad.  And 
"Company"  wa?  Anna  McCarthy  Fon- 
taine— Frank's  mother. 

"It  was  a  fine  act  they  had."'  Frank 
recalls,  "and  my  father  had  a  voice  like 
an  angel,  the  closest  thing  to  Mario 
Lanza  I've  ever  heard.  ...  A  lot  of 
people  today  wonder  if  my  father  taught 
me  how-  to  sing.  Fact  is.  I  took  my  first 
and  only  lesson  about  nine  months  ago. 
Then,  one  day  in  my  dressing  room.  I 
began  to  sing  something — and  Jackie 
Gleason.  over  in  the  next  room,  called 
out.  'That's  great,  pal.  You're  gonna 
sing  on  the  show  next  week!'  And  that's 
how  that  all  started.  .  .  .  But  my  father, 
he  was  the  one  who  could  really  sing." 

W:hen  Frank  was  eight,  his  father 
decided  it  was  time  to  get  his  boy  into 
the  act.  One  night,  dressed  in  pajamas, 
young  Frank  walked  out  on  stage  and 
sat  on  his  lap  while  Dad  sang  "Sonny 
Boy"  to  him. 

But  the  elder  Fontaine's  voice  turned 
out  to  be  just  a  bit  too  angelic!  Mid- 
way through  the  second  chorus.  Frank 
smiled  up  at  him.  yawned — and  fell 
asleep.  No  wonder  he  says: 


Feel  so  clean . . . 
so  safe... 
so  freshly  feminine 


(Douche  with  medically  formulated 
Massengill  Powder) 

If  you've  been  douching  with  vinegar 
or  other  makeshift  kitchen  mixtures, 
you  can't  imagine  the  assurance  there 
is  in  douching  with  a  preparation  medi- 
cally formulated  expressly  for  this 
purpose. 

Its  name  is  Massengill  Powder. 
Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  cosmeti- 
cally fragrant,  refreshing  douche  that 
is  more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and 
antiseptically  cleansing  than  any  make- 
shift mixture  can  be.  Instantly,  you 
feel  a  tingling-cool,  relaxing  inner 
cleanliness.  And  you  have  additional 
protection  because  Massengill  Powder 
stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Try  Massengill  Powder.  Jars  and  pre- 
measured  packettes  at  drug  and  health 
and  beauty7  aid  counters  everywhere. 

FREE — For  trial  package  and  leaflet  of  modern 
douching  information,  send  name  and  address  to 
Massengill  Co.,  5504  English  Road.  Bristol,  Tenn. 


MassengiUMmk 

Suppliers  to  Die  Medical  Profession  since  1897. 
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NEW  PATTERNS 
FOR  YOU 


Extraordinary  offer!  Get 
one  pattern  free — any  one 
you  choose  in  our  new 
Spring  -  Summer  Pattern 
Catalogue.  Just  mail  cou- 
pon inside  the  book  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer. 
Send  S0(f  now  for  catalogue 
— 116  Printed  Patterns, 
304  design  ideas.  California 
residents,    add    sales    tax. 


9493  —  Honeycomb 
smocking  softens 
shoulders  of  this  pleat- 
ed shirt-dress.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  12-20.  Size  16 
takes  5l/s  yards  39-inch 
fabric.  Transfer.  35$ 


4687 — Scoop-neck  cas- 
ual with  raglan  sleeves, 
flaring  gored  skirt. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  Uy2-2ty2-  Size 
I6V2  takes  3%  yards 
39-inch  fabric.  35$ 


4687 

14'/j-24'/2 
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9462 — Simple  bodice;  choice  of 
slim  or  pleated  skirt.  Top 
with  jacket.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Teen  Sizes  10-16.  See  Pattern 
for   yardage    requirements.    35$ 


Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  TV  Radio 
Mirror,  Pattern  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Add  10$  each  for  lst-class  mailing. 


"That  was  the  end  of  show  business 
for  me — for  a  while,"  Frank  laughs. 
"Those  next  few  years,  I  continued 
traveling  around  the  country  with  my 
folks.  We  went  all  over.  I  attended  so 
many  schools  and  each  had  a  different 
system — this  kind  of  got  me  all  mixed 
up.  Not  to  mention  how  mixed  up  the 
teachers  were!  One  of  them,  in  Brook- 
lyn, said  to  me  one  morning,  'Son,  will 
you  be  back  this  afternoon — or  a  year 
from  now?'  " 

A  "winning"  character 

When  Frank  was  fifteen,  his  folks 
moved  back  to  their  hometown — Cam- 
bridge, Mass. — to  stay.  (It  was  the 
mid-Thirties  now,  the  Depression  was 
at  its  height,  and  vaudeville  was  all 
but  dead.) 

It  was  here  that  the  boy  invented  and 
began  to  perfect  the  nutty  character 
named  John  L.  C.  Sivoneey.  "All  the 
poor  kids  in  the  neighborhood  who 
couldn't  go  to  summer  camp,"  Frank 
recalls,  "used  to  gather  on  my  porch  to 
hear  me  tell  stories.  In  one  of  them,  I 
invented  Sivoneey  and  he  was  a  howl. 
1  knew,  back  then,  that  I  had  some- 
thing going  for  me." 

One  of  the  neighborhood  kids  hap- 
pened to  be  his  pretty  girl-cousin  Is — 
then  fourteen — who  had  a  good  friend 
named  Alma  .  .  .  also  fourteen,  also  very 
pretty. 

And  Alma  joined  the  kids  to  listen 
as  young  Frank — his  rubbery  face  con- 
torted, his  blond,  wavy  hair  pushed 
down  over  his  forehead — gave  out  with 
the  then  most-popular  of  his  recitations 
.  .  .  the  Sivoneey  version  of  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood": 

"So  the  telephone  rings.  And  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  answers  and  she  says 
Hello-o-o.  And  this  voice  says  to  her, 
'Listen,  Red,  the  next  time  I  see  you  in 
the  woods  I  am  gonna  hit  you  on  the 
head  and  I  am  gonna  punch  you  in  the 
nose  and  I  am  gonna  gobble  you  up.' 
To  which  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  said, 
T  beg  your  pardon — but  who  is  this 
calling,  please?'  And  the  voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone  said,  'A 
friend!'  " 

The  former  Alma  Wakham  recalls, 
"I  laughed  so  much  that  day,  I  thought 
I'd  never  stop.  I  even  laughed  when 
Frank  came  over  to  me,  after  the  other 
children  had  gone,  and  started  to  talk. 

"Do  you  know  what  he  said?  He  said 
to  me,  'Someday  I'm  gonna  marry  you.' 
Just  like  that.  And  I  just  stood  there 
laughing  and  giggling!" 

But  Frank  persisted  .  .  .  the  next 
year,  the  one  after  that,  the  one  after 
that.  And  when  Alma  was  seventeen, 
and  he  a  year  older,  they  were  married. 

"There  was  no  actual  proposal,"  says 
Alma.  "It  had  just  become  an  under- 
standing between  Frank  and  myself. 
And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  seemed 
that  there  we  were,  husband  and  wife. 
I'll  admit  now  that,  just  before  the 
wedding,  I  got  cold  feet.  Frank  had 
been  more  or  less  on  his  own,  those  past 
couple  of  years.  And  I'd  come  from  a 
big  family — my  folks  and  six  children. 
It  was  a  happy  family,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  why  I  was  leaving  my  happy 
life  behind  me,  so  young! 

"But  my  mother  helped  me  change  my 


mind.  She  liked  Frank  so  much.  He 
was  so  nice  and  calm,  so  different  from 
me!  Just  before  the  wedding,  my  moth- 
er said  to  me,  'I  don't  know  what  you're 
worrying  about.  He's  the  one  who 
should  worry — having  to  put  up  with 
you  and  your  temper  all  these  years  to 
come.' " 

It  was  at  about  this  same  time  that 
Frank  decided,  once  and  for  all,  to 
enter  show  business  as  a  professional. 
But  first  he  had  a  talk  with  his  new 
bride:  "Honey,  there's  just  one  thing  I 
want  you  to  know.  I'll  have  to  be  away 
from  time  to  time.  But  I'll  never  be 
away  for  so  long  that  you'll  forget  what 
I  look  like.  Two  weeks  away,  two  weeks 
home — that's  the  way  it's  gonna  be  with 
me.  It's  important  to  us  now,  as  newly- 
weds.  It  will  be  even  more  important 
to  us — when  we  have  our  children!" 

This  is  a  promise  Frank  has  faith- 
fully kept.  It  might  not  have  done  much 
for  his  career,  for  a  while.  There  were 
many  times  when  he  was  offered  a 
three-  or  four-week  stint,  but  he  insisted 
on  two  weeks — and  down  the  drain 
went  the  job.  "My  family  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  to  me,"  he  says. 
"If  I  couldn't  be  with  Mother,  as  the 
children  kept  coming  and  coming,  what 
good  would  I  have  been  to  myself?  I 
happen  to  like  to  be  home.  That's  where 
I  relax.  And  that's  where  I  can  cook. 
Oh,  yes — I'm  a  good  cook.  I  make  any- 
thing and  everything.  The  kids  seem 
to  like  it,  too.  The  only  problem  is  that 
sometimes  I'm  home  for  a  while,  and  I 
begirt  to  count  heads  at  the  table  and  I 
see  three  extras — and  one  of  them  will 
say  to  me,  'We've  been  eating  here  for 
four  days,  Mr.  Fontaine.  Gee,  you're  ter- 
rific ! ' 

"Kidding  aside,  though,  raising  a 
large  family  is  a  serious  business.  Just 
ask  anybody  with  one  or  two,  huh?  It's 
funny  how  a  lot  of  -people  say,  'Well, 
having  eleven  children  can't  be  too 
much  of  a  problem.  You  can  always 
hand  down  clothes,  for  example.'  My 
answer  to  this — joking,  and  yet  not 
joking  all  the  way — is,  'Oh,  yeah?  Well, 
it  would  be  easy,  except  that  kids  have 
a  way  of  wearing  out  clothes  fast.' 
There  were  times  we'd  love  to  have 
gone  to  church  all  together  .  .  .  but  with 
the  clothes  situation  the  way  it  was — 
we'd  just  have  to  go  in  shifts!" 

"There  when  I  needed  them" 

Back  when  he  started  in  show  busi- 
ness, Frank  also  had  a  talk  with  his 
dad,  who  told  him,  "So  you  definitely 
want  to  go  into  The  Business?  Well,  let 
me  just  give  you  this  bit  of  advice: 
Challenge,  any  thing!  Like  if  there's  no 
mike  on  stage,  go  on  without  it.  Like  if 
you  have  a  noisy  audience,  don't  get 
sore — but  humor  the  people,  and  get 
them  on  your  side. 

"There  are  many  disappointments  in 
show  business,  Frank.  You'll  learn  this 
soon  enough.  But  you  just  keep  forging 
ahead  and  chalk  up  all  the  disappoint- 
ments to  experience.  Later  on — who 
knows  when? — but  someday  .  .  .  some- 
day .  .  .  these  disappointments  will  all 
pay  off  to  the  good." 

Disappointments?  Says  Frank,  "Just 
write  down  that  I  had  them,  and  I  did 
learn  by  them.   Write   down,  too,  that 


after  a  while  in  show  business — like 
in  any  other  business — you  mature.  By 
the  time  you're  a  certain  age — thirty- 
five,  say — you've  met  the  phonies  two 
or  three  times  and  the  nice  guys  two  or 
three  times  .  .  .  and  you  learn  how  to 
cope  with  the  first  and  be  appreciative 
of  the  latter." 

Who  were  the  nice  guys? 

"There  have  been  four  in  my  life," 
Frank  says.  "Each  was  there  when  I 
really  needed  them.  They  are  Ed  Sulli- 
van and  Frank  Sinatra,  Jack  Benny — 
and  you  can  guess  the  fourth! 

"Sullivan  first  introduced  me  to 
America  on  a  nationwide  scale.  This  was 
back  in  1948.  when  he  inaugurated  his 
'Toast  of  the  Town.'  He  put  me  on  his 
first  three  shows — as  a  comic  and  a  guy 
who  did  imitations;  that's  what  I  did 
mostly,  back  then — and  after  every 
show  he  would  say,  'Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  fellow  ought  to  be  in  pic- 
tures.' 

"Well,  first  thing  you  know,  I  was  out 
in  Hollywood.  I  made  twelve  pictures, 
believe  it  or  not.  In  some,  I  was  a  comic. 
In  others,  I  played  dramatic  parts.  For 
a  while  there,  things  looked  pretty  good 
for  me.  Then  they  began  to  go  from 
good  to  bad  to  worse. 

"I  was  just  about  to  leave  Hollywood 
when  Jack  Benny  had  me  on  one  of  his 
radio  shows  and  said,  'This  man  is  the 
funniest  guy  in  the  world.'  I  stayed  in 
Hollywood  after  that  .  .  .  because  things 
started  perking  up  again.  Thanks  to 
Benny  and  his  remark.  And  thanks  to 
Sinatra,  who  made  me  his  sidekick  in 
a  TV  series  he  was  just  starting. 

"Sinatra  certainly  did  right  by  me. 
He  exploited  my  talents,  week  after 
week,  as  much  as  he  could.  I  guess  I 
would  have  stayed  in  Hollywood,  even 
after  this  particular  show  went  off  the 
air.  .  .  . 

"Except  that  the  family  had  all 
moved  out  there  with  me  by  now.  and 
none  of  them  really  liked  California. 
'Gee,  Pop,'  I  remember  one  of  the  kids 
saying,  'here  it  is  Christmas  and  it  looks 
like  July — and  I  knew  Alma  was  very 
lonesome  for  her  family  and  all  her 
friends  back  in  Massachusetts.  So,  after 
a  couple  of  years,  I  decided  to  heck 
with  the  place — the  family  comes  first. 
And  we  all  moved  back  East. 

And   now— The   Greatest! 

"Gleason,  of  course,  is  the  fourth 
nice  guy — the  big  fourth.  He's  the  great 
guy  who  skyrocketed  my  career.  .  .  . 
Jackie  and  I  had  been  buddies  for  six- 
teen years.  That  goes  back  to  New 
York,  when  I  was  playing  the  Strand 
Theater  and  Jackie  was  starring  over 
at  the  Capitol.  Like  all  comics,  we 
managed  to  catch  one  another's  acts. 
And.  finally,  we  met. 

"My  first  impression  of  Jackie  Glea- 
son was  that  he  was  one  of  the  happiest 
guys  I'd  ever  met.  Full  of  laughs  all 
the  time.  Serious  at  times,  sure — but  if 
something  funny  or  ridiculous  came  up, 
he  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
enjoy  it. 

"I'd  see  Jackie  every  once  in  a  while 
after  that,  every  few  years.  And  then, 
just  last  year,  trie  phone  call  came  from 
the  executive  producer  of  Jackie's  new 


show.  He  said,  'Art  Carney's  going  into 
a  play  and  Jackie  needs  someone  else 
to  work  with.' 

"I  said,  T  don't  think  I'd  be  much 
good.  We  look  too  much  alike — I  mean, 
two  fat  guys  like  us  working  together 
...  I  don't  think  Jackie  would  go  for 
that.' 

"And  the  producer  said,  'What  do 
you  mean?  It's  Jackie's  idea.  He's  the 
one  who  wants  you ! ' 

"After  that,  Jackie  himself  started 
phoning  me,  all  around  the  country — 
I  was  working  on  industrial  shows  most- 
ly now,  for  the  Ford  people,  introducing 
Lincolns  to  buyers  in  different  cities. 
Finally,  one  night  in  Chicago,  I  got 
this  call  from  Jackie  and  he  said,  'Come 
on,  pal- — you're  on  the  show.  And  I'm 
not  gonna  take  no  for  an  answer.' 

"And  that  was  how  it  all  began. 

"Does  it  all  seem  real  to  me  now?" 
Frank  echoes.  "I  don't  know.  I'm  still 
too  stunned,  I  guess  ...  I'd  suggest 
you  talk  to  Alma  about  it!" 

Says  Alma,  "I  had  the  feeling  Frank 
would  make  it  big.  He'd  more  or  less 
been  playing  hit-and-run  with  stardom 
for  twenty-five  years.  And  I  always 
thought  that  one  day  we'd  all  see  him  a 
star.  It  mattered — because  he'd  worked 
so  hard  for  it  all  these  years.  But  it 
never  mattered  because  of  the  money. 
We  were  always  happy,  thank  God, 
whether  we  had  five  dollars  or  five 
hundred. 

"To  me,  you  see,  the  most  important 
thing  about  Frank  is  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  such  a  wonderful  family 
man.  Frank's  every  thought  has  always 
been  for  us.  I  remember  how,  when  we 
were  first  married  and  first  started  hav- 
ing our  children  he  would  do  so  many 
things  to  make  me  laugh.  To  cheer  me 
up.  Goofy  things. 

"Like  he'd  imitate  Sonja  Henie  for 
me.  Now,  if  you  can  picture  a  big  man 
like  Frank,  without  skates,  standing  on 
his  toes  and  prancing  around  the  living 
room  like  Sonja  Henie — well,  you  might 
get  an  idea  of  how  funny  it  was,  and 
how  he'd  snap  me  out  of  the  occasional 
doldrums! 

"I  remember,  too.  how — when  it 
seemed  I  was  in  the  hospital  half  the 
time  having  children,  or  else  upstairs 
taking  care  of  the  youngest  ones — 
Frank  would  manage  to  be  home  .  .  . 
for  more  than  two  weeks  at  a  stretch 
then  .  .  .  just  because  he  knew  I  need- 
ed help  around  the  house  with  the  oth- 
ers. That's  when  he  started  with  his 
cooking,  in  fact.  He's  really  very  good 
at  it.  He  cooks  Chinese,  Italian,  any- 
thing you  can  think  of.  Honest,  but 
when  he  makes  spaghetti,  the  kids  just 
go  out  of  their  minds! 

"Frank  loves  to  be  home,  you  see. 
And  when  he's  home,  he  likes  to  stay 
in  the  house — you  know  what  I  mean? 
So  much  so  that  sometimes  I  say  to 
him,  'Frank,  why  don't  you  go  outside 
for  a  while?  I've  got  a  little  washing 
to  do.'  And  he'll  say  to  me,  'Why  do  you 
have  to  wash?'  And  I'll  say,  'Oh,  we 
only  happen  to  have  a  bunch  of  kids 
and  there  are  a  bunch  of  dirty  clothes 
just  dying  to  get  cleaned.' 

"Frank's  awful  proud  of  the  chil- 
dren. I  think  one  of  his  happiest  mo- 
ments came  just  before  Christmas,  when 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  (P.W.— Apr.  '63) 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing  Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,. details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  30C34,  Glen- 
dale,  California. 


$100  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE.  Compile  mailing  lists  and  prepare 

envelopes  for  advertisers.  Home— spare  time.  Particulars  free. 

National  Service,  81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City 

DRESSES   24c;  SHOES  39c;   Men's  suits  $4.95;  trousers 

$1.20   Better  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 

supply  materialsl  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 

Florida. 

WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.   Experience 

Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 

TYPING  SERVICE— YOUR  Home.  For  Information.  Write 

Steno,  Box  1686,  Vancouver,  Washington. 

HOME  TYPING:  $65  week  possiblel  Instruction  booklet,  $1. 

Simon,  709  Webster,  New  Rochelle  PW-24,  N.Y. 

STOP  THROWING  AWAY  Boxtopsl  They're  worth  money! 

Some,  25cl  Inquire  "Boxtops-BH,    Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana.       

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATIONAL  &   INSTRUCTION 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X474, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SLEEP-LEARNING— HYPNOTISM!  Details  free!  Research 

Association,  Box  24-BO,  Olympia,  Washington. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 
TELEPHONE    FOR   $$$$$    Spare    Timel    Home-Business 
Information;    revealing    details    about    joining    Nationwide 
Organization.  Write:  Telephone  Contactors,  Dept.  U4,  1038 

So.  LaBrea,  Los  Angeles  19. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
SONGPOEMS  WANTED  FOR  Musical  setting.  Free  exami- 
nation.  Get  "the  Nashville  Sound"  in  your  songs  and  records. 
Send    Poems:    Music    City    Songcrafters,    6145-A,    Acklen 

Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 

Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel-lceland-San  Marion- 
plus  triangle  set— plus  Antiqua-Bomeo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 
Russia— Plus  large  stamp  book— all  four  offers  free— Send 
10c  for  mailing  cost.  Empire  Stamp  Corporation,  Dept.  PC, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

US     STAMPS.    GIANT    Discount    Catalog-25c.    Raymax, 

37-VPX  Maidenlane,  NYC  38. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  HOMES  FROM  $35  monthly.  Nothing  down,  built  on 
your  lot.  Save  by  doing  some  inside  work  yourself.  Over 
90,000  built.  One  to  four  bedrooms.  Free  brochure.  Jim  Walter 
Corporation,  Dept.  PCW-4,  Box  9128,  Tampa.  Florida. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $1,000  AIRMAILI  Repay  $44.82  for  twenty-nine 
months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance,  Dept.  63-C,  Kansas 

City  1,  Kansas. . 

AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-43,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. . . 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others  Sam- 
ples, details.  Studio  Girl— Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 
Dept.  30H34. 


DON'T  HIDE    BEHIND 

PSORIASIS 

Embarrassed  to  go  places?  Has  psoriasis  made 
meeting  people  a  living  nightmare?  Then  you 
should  know  about  SIROIL.  SIROIL  tends  to 
remove  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  on  arms, 
legs,  scalp  and  other  portions  of  the  body.  Millions 
of  bottles  have  been  sold  on  a  2  weeks  satisfac- 
tion or  money  back  guarantee.  Use  before  going 
to  bed;  won't  stain  bedding  or  clothing.  Get 
SIROIL  today— face  life  with  renewed  confidence. 
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AT  ALL  DRUG   STORES 

for  FREE  booklet  on  psoriasis,  written  by  a  doctor, 
write  to:  Siroil  Laboratories,  DepU  M-120,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 
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he  went  down  to  Cuba  with  the  Ed  Sul- 
livan troupe  to  do  that  special  show. 
Our  son,  Bobby,  is  a  Marine  stationed 
in  Guantanamo.  He  got  permission  to 
do  a  bit  with  Frank  on  the  show.  And 
when  he  stood  up  there  in  front  of  all 
those  fellow  Marines  and  did  an  imita- 
tion of  his  dad — and  got  all  those 
laughs  and  all  that  applause — well, 
Frank  was  so  happy,  and  so  proud! 

"Just  like  he's  proud  of  all  his  chil- 
dren. Not  that  they're  any  better  or  any 
worse  than  anybody  else's  children — 
but  we  think  of  each  of  them  as  a  joy. 
And  they're  just  crazy  about  their  fa- 
ther in  return. 

"Every  time  Frank  comes  home,  they 
make  sure  there's  a  box  of  his  favorite 


chocolates  for  him.  Then,  one  by  one, 
they'll  play  checkers  with  him,  one  of 
his  favorite  pastimes.  Their  favorite 
game,  all  together,  is  something  we  call 
'Charge.'  It's  got  very  easy  rules.  The 
children  just  run  after  their  father  and 
try  to  catch  him !  And  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  this  makes  quite  a  wreck 
of  the  house.  By  the  end  of  last  sum- 
mer, every  door  upstairs  was  broken 
and  we  had  to  have  them  all  fixed  be- 
fore the  winter  set  in. 

"Yes,  the  children — all  eleven  of 
them — they're  crazy  about  Frank.  Most 
of  them,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  planning 
permanent  careers  in  show  business, 
just  like  their  dad.  The  others?  Well, 
Paul   seems  to   have   his  heart   set   on 


being  a  priest,  right  now.  And  Freddie 
is  just  too  young  to  have  made  up  his 
mind. 

"You  know  what'  Frank  told  us,  not 
long  ago?  He  said,  'Success  feels  good 
when  you  are  old  and  wise  enough  to 
know  how  to  handle  it.  It  feels  good 
when  you  think  that  you  have  never 
hurt  your  family  by  being  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  feels  good  when  it  comes  at  an 
age  where  you'd  like  life  to  be  a  little 
easier  on  you,  and  where  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  sit  back  a  little  .  .  .  and 
watch  all  the  happiness  happen.' " 
— Ed  DeBlasio 

"The  Jackie  Gleason  Show"  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Sat.,  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EST. 


SCOTT    MILLER 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

why  I  guessed  it,  but  I  knew  that  girl 
would  have  a  lasting  impact  on  me, 
maybe  be  a  turning-point  in  my  life." 

She  told  him  her  name  was  Ptia 
Cassis  and  she'd  recently  arr»"-..a  from 
Italy.  Scott  assumed  she  had  come  to 
Hollywood  as  another  would-be  Loren 
or  Lollabrigida  .  .  .  "But  no,"  Ria  pro- 
tested. "I  am  here  to  study — how  do 
you  put  it? — sculpturing."  Dark  lashes 
veiled  luminous  eyes  as  she  added,  al- 
most as  if  to  herself,  "Perhaps  I  came 
because  it  is  my  destiny  .  .  .  who 
knows?  Who  can  say?" 

"/  could,"  says  Scott  today,  "and  I 
said  just  that.  I  told  her  I  was  going  to 
make  her  destiny  mine,  and  vice-versa. 
And  then  I  asked  her  to  have  dinner 
with  me."  She  agreed — "if  you  can  en- 
dure a  place  that  is  out-of-the-way  and 
not  too  popular!" 

And  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  ever 
since.  "Ria  has  never  asked  me  for  any- 
thing," says  Scott.  "But  she  did  set  one 
condition  for  our  going  together.  She 
wants  no  part  of  the  limelight.  She 
wants  strict  privacy — I  guess  she  doesn't 
want   to   share   our   love   with   anyone. 

"That's  little  enough  to  do  for  her, 
isn't  it?  So — instead  of  going  to  Dino's 
or  Chasen's — I  drive  her  down  the 
Coast  to  a  nice  little  place  I  discovered 
a  couple  of  summers  ago,  while  surf- 
boarding  at  San  Clemente." 

It  also  seems  that  Ria's  "no  mean 
shakes  as  a  cook  herself."  How  does 
he  know?  "We  eat  often  enough  at  her 
apartment!"  Her  apartment?  "Yes, 
somewhere  in  Beverly  Hills — on  the 
Hollywood  Hills  side,"  he  grins,  add- 
ing, "Ria  is  an  expert  on  wines,  herbs 
and  spices.  Some  of  her  recipes  go 
back  to  the  1700s,  probably  passed 
along  from   generation  to  generation." 

Ria  speaks  for  herself! 

Pressed  for  more  particulars,  Scott 
only   laughs.   "Like    for   instance?" 

"Like  is  she  for  reall  Is  there  actual- 
ly a  Ria  Cassis?" 

A  long  pause.  Suddenly  Scott  makes 

v       up   his  mind.   "Okay,   I'll   prove   it   to 

R       you."  Hunching  his  shoulders  to  hide 

the  phone,  he   dials  a   secret  number 

and  says  gently,  "Honey?   Ria,  listen. 
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I  have  a  reporter  here  who'd  like  to  be 
convinced  you're  real." 

"Are  you  Ria  Cassis?"  asks  this  re- 
porter, taking  the  phone. 

"Ah,  that  is  so."  The  voice  races  on 
in  a  language  the  reporter  doesn't  un- 
derstand, then  asks,  "You  speak  Ital- 
ian? Ah,  no.  Well,  what  I  said  was  it  is 
so  nice  to  talk  to  you  and  meet  you." 

"Is   Ria    Cassis   your   right    name?" 

"Who  knows  what  is  her  right 
name?"  she  parries  softly.  "Do  you?" 

"What  attracts  you  to  Scott?" 

"Oh,  because  he  is  so  very  fascinat- 
ing a  man  .  .  .  and  to  someone  like  me, 
who  models  in  clay,  that  physiquel  To 
me,  he  is  Adonis.  .  ." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  Italian?  Your 
accent  is  an  odd  one." 

"Well,  I  am  not  of  Cuba  ...  as  some 
say  here." 

"What  are  you  hiding  from?" 

"From  people  who  speak  the  English 
better.  When  I  shall  learn  it  more,  per- 
haps I  go  out  among  others." 

"You  claim  to  have  no  ambitions  for 
the  screen.  Why — out  of  all  the  cities 
in  this  country — did  you  choose  Holly- 
wood?" 

"Because  I  want  to  make  larger — 
no,  broaden  is  the  word — broaden — my 
scope.  And  I  feel  Hollywood  is  excit- 
ing .  .  .  just  like  Scott  is  exciting.  .  ." 

"Are  you   planning  to  marry  him?" 

"Planning?  /  do  not  plan  it.  I  am  an 
Italian  woman  and  I  know  what  is 
proper  for  me  and  what  is  proper  for 
him.  To  propose  marriage,  to  plan  for 
it  .  .  .  that  is  a  man's  duty.  When  Scott 
feels  ready,  and  sure  that  his  career 
will  not  suffer  for  marrying,  then  he 
will  tell  me  so  .  .  .  and  I  will  know  what 
to  say  to  him.  We  go  together  and  en- 
joy much  and  are  happy.  It  is  so  much 
nicer  this  way  than  with  others  around! 
How  do  you  learn  to  know  a  person 
unless  you  spend  much  time  together, 
just  the  two  of  you?  We  listen  to 
music,  go  to  art  shows  .  .  .  always  just 
us  alone." 

So  ends  the  telephone  interview  with 
a  girl  who  calls  herself  Ria  Cassis  and 
speaks  with  a  cultured  accent. 

Scott  himself  is  just  a  bit  more 
forthright,  in  his  down-to-earth  Ameri- 
can drawl.  The  boy  from  Bloomington, 
Indiana — whose  father,  Dr.  Ben  Miller, 
later  became  chairman  of  the  Physical 
Education  Board  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles — tells  us 
frankly  that   he's  never   been  engaged 


or  even  "serious"  about  a  girl  before. 
"I  just  never  had  any  real  urge  to  settle 
down  with  one,"  he  explains.  "But  the 
night  I  met  Ria,  everything  changed 
for  me.  In  the  snap  of  a  finger,  I  could 
see  myself  tied  for  life  by  that  pair  of 
dark,  knowing  eyes.  .  . 

"I  still  feel  the  same.  I  realize  that, 
by  the  standards  of  Hollywood  women, 
Ria  is  odd.  Her  fear  of  publicity — of 
revealing  her  private  life — is  strange, 
sure.  But  it  only  makes  me  feel  more 
protective  of  her. 


Destiny 


or  a  dream? 


"Ria  may  be  a  riddle,  but  it's  my 
nature  to  like  riddles.  Maybe  that's 
why  Ria  was  meant  especially  for  me, 
and  I  for  her.  Maybe  that's  what  she 
meant,  that  first  night,  when  she  said 
her  coming  here  might  be  destiny. 

"I  have  only  one  fear  .  .  .  like  what 
happened  last  week!  Ria  was  in  the 
mood  for  something  special  in  Italian 
cooking,  so  I  took  _,  her  to  this  little 
place  in  the  valley  called  Fiore  d'ltalia. 
She  wore  a  hat  with  a  black  veil  that 
covered  most  of  her  face.  There  were 
only  a  few  tables,  but  we  were  early, 
so  there  weren't   many   diners   as  yet. 

"The  waiter  had  just  brought  our 
antipasto  when  I  realized  I'd  left  my 
cigarettes  in  the  car.  ...  I  was  away 
only  a  few  minutes,  but  when  I  hur- 
ried back,  my  heart  began  dribbling 
like  a  basketball.  She  was  gone! 

"No  Ria !  No  sign  of  her  at  the  table. 
No   purse,   no   ruffled  napkin,  nothing. 

"I  stared  around  the  room.  So  she 
was  a  dream,  after  all.  There  was  no 
Ria  Cassis  .  .  .  and  I  was  some  kind  of 
moody  nut  with  a  hallucination  that 
had  grown  into  an  obsession! 

"But  suddenly  I  saw  her  come  out  of 
the  powder  room  .  .  .  and  a  great  wave 
of  relief  came  over  me.  .  .  ." 

But  there  is  still  a  haunted  look  in 
his  eyes.  Someday,  will  he  and  Ria 
walk  again  along  La  Cienega,  pause  to 
look  in  a  window?  Will  he  turn  sud- 
denly then,  to  take  her  hand  .  .  .  and 
find  she's  vanished  from  his  life  as 
mysteriously  as  she  entered  it? 

Is  it  this  fear  which — coupled  with 
Ria's  deep-rooted  need  for  privacy — 
makes  Scott  Miller  hide  his  love  from 
Hollywood?  — Louise  Ronka 

"Wagon  Train"  is  seen  over  ABC-TV, 
Wed.,    from    7:30   to   8:30   P.M.    EST. 


VINCENT    EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

cameras  are  being  adjusted.  This  makes 
for  a  lot  of  movement  and  confusion  .  .  . 

I  had  met  Vincent  before  "Ben 
Casey"  was  even  on  the  air,  and  he  was 
then  very  gracious.  Even  after  the 
series  started  and  he  became  an  over- 
night hit.  he  had  been  friendly  and 
talkative  to  reporters.  Now.  I  had  heard, 
he'd  changed  and  become  very  temper- 
amental. I  wondered  if  these  rumors 
were  true  .  .  .  and  if  they  were,  why 
had  he  changed? 

At  2:15  P.M.,  on  Monday,  my  wife 
Helen  and  I  arrived  at  the  Gower  Desilu 
studios,  were  met  by  the  network  pub- 
licist and  went  hippity-hop  on  to  the 
"Ben  Casey"  set.  There  we  saw  Vincent 
in  his  blue  medical  jacket — blue,  be- 
cause it  looks  white  on  the  TV  screen: — 
working  on  a  scene  in  which  he  came 
out  into  a  hospital  corridor  and  talked 
to  Dr.  Zorba,  portrayed   by  Sam  Jaffe. 

"He  still  has  to  learn" 

The  publicist — sort  of  briefing  us  be- 
fore we  talked  to  the  big  star — said : 
"He  still  has  to  learn  how  to  handle 
interviews.  He  doesn't  understand  why 
reporters  ask  the  same  questions — he 
forgets  they  aren't  aware  of  what  others 
have  asked,  and  that  each  handles  the 
material  differently."  Just  then,  he 
managed  to  get  Vincent's  attention — 
and  relayed  to  us  the  news:  "When 
there's  a  break  in  this  scene.  Vincent 
will  come  over  to  see  you." 

And.  after  a  while.  Vincent  did  come 
over.  He  was  cordial  and  remembered 
having  seen  us  the  year  before.  "Hello, 
Paul,"  he  said.    "I  remember  you." 

Nick  Dennis — who  plays  the  orderly. 
Nick  Kanavaris,  and  is  an  old  friend  of 
ours  from  his  New  York  days  as  a  stage 
actor — had  told  him  about  our  coming 
over.  too. 

"When  you  come  to  New  York 
again."  I  said  to  Vincent,  "come  over 
to  our  house  and  my  wife  will  bake 
some  Greek  cookies,  koulourakia.  for 
you.    Nick  tells  me  you  like  them." 

"Great!"  said  Vincent.  "I  love  Greek 
food!"  Then  he  excused  himself;  he 
had  to  go  back  on  the  set. 

When  the  scene  broke,  he  walked 
over  to  his  dressing-room  cottage  and 
started  talking  to  a  man.  I  edged  over, 
and  he  introduced  me  to  "my  music 
man,  who  handles  my  music  interests." 
The  man  was  studying  the  trade  papers 
and  telling  Vincent  how  his  records 
were  doing:  "Your  new  album  is  num- 
ber-five on  the  national  list." 

Edwards  went  into  his  dressing  room, 
listened  to  a  record — then  went  back  to 
work  on  the  set. 

2:40  P.M.  I  looked  around  the  dress- 
ing cottage,  and  noticed  there  was 
a  desk  outside  and  a  phone.  On  the 
desk  was  a  sign :  Mr.  Edwards'  Personal 
Phone.  A  man  busied  himself  around 
the  desk.  "Who's  he?"  I  asked  a  pass- 
ing technician. 

"That's  Benny  Goldberg.  He's  Vince's 
pal.    Sort  of  a  secretary." 

I  waited.    Then  Vincent  came  by  and 


huddled  with  his  music  man  about  re- 
cordings. Seeing  me,  he  explained, 
"Capitol  released  one  of  my  old  records. 
Imagine !  I  made  it  six  years  ago ! "  He 
was  munching  polly  seeds  and  offered 
me  some.  I  accepted.  "Yes,"  he  brood- 
ed, "this  one — and  the  other  runaway- 
records — are  now  on  sale  again." 

Why  the  girl  cried 

He  went  into  his  dressing  room,  then 
returned  to  the  set.  The  publicist  came 
over  to  say  he  was  sorry  I  had  to  wait 
so  much.  "Recently,"  he  told  me,  "a 
girl  reporter  waited  around  for  two 
hours  and  got  only  one  sentence  out  of 
Vincent.    She  left  in  tears." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  can  see  he's  busy.  He 
seems  to  have  so  many  interests." 

3  P.M.  I  edged  toward  the  set.  and 
could  see  Vincent.  He  was  kidding 
Sam  Jaffe  with  a  few  words  in  Yiddish. 
Then  he  kidded  Nick  Dennis  with  a  few 
words  in  Greek.  "Vince  is  a  great  kid- 
der,"  a  carpenter  told  me.  "He  picks 
up  foreign  words  easily.  He  has  a  good 
ear." 

I  waited  and  waited,  but  Vincent  was 
busy  in  the  scene. 

3:30  P.M.  "Who's  that  man  over 
there?"  I  asked  the  publicist.  He 
answered.  "That's  Ray  Joyer,  former 
boxer.  He's  one  of  Vincent's  buddies, 
and  he's  his  stand-in." 

I  went  over  to  Joyer  and  was  intro- 
duced. He  was  very  friendly  and  eager 
to  talk  about  his  great  pal.  Vincent  Ed- 
wards. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Vince  and  I  met  in 
1951,  out  here.  We  were  on  our  uppers. 
We  were  working  out  in  a  gym,  the  old 
Goodrich  Gym  out  on  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard. I  was  knocking  around,  and  he 
was  waiting  for  a  break.  He  had  done 
the  movie,  'Mr.  Universe,'  and  he  was 
waiting  for  the  next  job.  So  he  used  to 
come  to  the  gym  for  muscle-building. 
We  met  and  clowned  around.  We  be- 
came buddies.  Then  one  day  he  said, 
'We're  working  together  tomorrow.'  and 
I  said.  'Doing  what?'  He  said.  'Ben 
Casey.'  and  I  said,  'What,  another  West- 
ern?' 

"Vincent  said.  'You'll  be  my  stand- 
in,'  and  I  said,  'You  kiddin'?  You're 
six-feet-two  and  I'm  five-foot-ten-and- 
a-half.'  He  said,  'Don't  worry;  we'll 
figure  it  out  somehow.'  " 

I  commented,  "Vincent  looks  like  he 
takes  care  of  himself." 

"Sure,"  Joyer  agreed.  "He  doesn't 
smoke  much.  Rarely  drinks.  He  knows 
about  food.  Goes  for  health  foods  and 
eats  at  the  Aware  Inn.  on  Sunset  Strip. 
He's  not  a  vegetarian.  He  eats  meat — 
but  it's  got  to  be  from  cattle  fed  on 
organically-grown  grass.  He  has  a 
blender  to  crush  vegetables,  and  he 
likes  papaya  and  carrot  juice. 

"We  go  to  the  Beverly  Hills  Athletic 
Club  three  nights  a  week.  He  watches 
his  physical  condition — except  he 
doesn't  sleep  enough.  He'll  bum  ciga- 
rettes two  or  three  times  a  day.  Filter- 
tip.  And  only  when  he's  tired,  after  a 
hard  day.  Funny,  but  he  used  to  go 
after  me  to  quit  smoking.  When  I  had  a 
cigarette,  he'd  knock  it  out  of  my 
hands." 

It  was  obvious  that  Joyer  worshipped 
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Vincent.  "He  works  about  twelve  hours 
a  day — hard  work — and  goes  home  and 
studies  his  lines  and  eats,  then  goes  to 
sleep.  He's  got  to  be  up  at  six,  you 
know. 

"Sometimes  he  gets  tense  and  yells 
and  gets  it  out  of  his  system.  A  few 
minutes  later,  he  has  his  arm  around 
me,  and  he's  giving  me  neckties. 

"He's  well.  He's  in  good  health — but, 
every  so  often,  his  back  goes  bad  on 
him.  So  he  has  to  be  careful." 

Practical   jokes,    he   likes! 

He  added,  thoughtfully,  "But  don't 
think  he's  always  serious.  He's  a  great 
practical  joker,  and  he  laughs  easily. 
He  doesn't  mind  being  ribbed.  Too 
many  guys  like  to  play  practical  jokes 
but  can't  stand  being  the  butt  of  a  joke. 
Not  Vince!" 

We  brooded  for  a  while,  as  we  began 
to  better  appreciate  Vincent  Edwards. 
Joyer  commented,  "Last  year,  there  was 
a  director  on  the  show  who  was  very 
rough  on  Vince.  There  was  trouble,  and 
the  director  was  fired.  But  Vince  went 
to  the  production  boss  and  asked  him 
not  to  fire  this  director.  'But  we  thought 
you  didn't  like  him,'  the  boss  said.  And 
Vince  said,  T  don't  like  him;  but  he's 
got  to  make  a  living!' ' 

Joyer  wandered  away,  and  we  waited. 
Then  a  studio  worker  stopped  to  chat 
with  us.  He  volunteered  the  information, 
"It's  4  P.M.,  and  Vincent  must  be  tired. 
You  know,  he's  okay  in  the  morning. 
But  by  2:30,  he  becomes  tired  and  you 
can  see  he  starts  to  sag.  He  becomes  ir- 
ritable and  snappish.  That's  why,  when 
the  studio  people  want  him  for  extra 
chores,  they've  got  to  get  to  him  before 
2:30." 

I  realized  then  that  I  was  trying  to 
interview  Vincent  during  his  irritable 
period.  I  was  brooding  about  this,  when 
Vincent  came  over  and  asked  the  pub- 
licist, "May  I  see  you  a  minute?" 

They  walked  off  and  talked  quietly, 
then  Vincent  came  back  to  me  and  said. 
"I  don't  like  reflections.  I  don't  like 
asking  other  people  about  me." 

He  was  obviously  referring  to  my 
talking  to  his  stand-in  and  others  on 
the  set.  "You  don't  have  to  ask  others 
about  me,"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you 
ask  me?  I'll  answer," 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "That's  why  I'm  here, 
to  talk  to  you!  I'm  ready  any  time 
you  are!" 

"Wait,"  said  Vincent,  "I'll  be  back." 

He  went  back  to  his  work. 

A  woman  studio  worker  chatted  with 
me.  "Vince  bought  a  new  house,"  she 
confided,  "but  he  won't  let  it  be  photo- 
graphed." She  went  away,  and  I  waited. 

Vincent  returned,  and  I  said,  "Vin- 
cent, do  you  want  to  correct  a  lot  of 
incorrect  and  unfair  stories  about  you. 
that  have  appeared  in  other  magazines? 
Here's  your  chance.  I'll  be  glad  to  do  a 
story  like  that." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said, 
"No.  I  don't  want  to  repeat  those 
stories." 

He  headed  for  his  dressing  room. 

I  wondered  why  he  found  it  difficult 
to  talk  freely.  He  seemed  so  inhibited. 
I  knew  he  wanted  to  talk,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  okayed  my  interview  appointment. 

Suddenly,   all   activity    stopped,   and 


somebody  brought  in  a  huge  cake,  then 
set  it  up  on  a  table.  I  asked,  "What's 
going  on?"  and  was  told,  "It's  a  sur- 
prise birthday  party  for  the  hairdresser, 
Gale  McGarry,  that  nice  gray-haired 
lady  there.  Bettye  Ackerman  (who 
plays  Dr.  Maggie  Graham)  engineered 
the  party  idea." 

The  smiler  with  the  knife 

The  crew  called  Vincent  over  and 
gave  him  a  knife.  He  performed  the 
surgery.  Clean  incision,  separating  a 
nice  first-piece  of  cake.  Then  he  cut 
smaller  pieces  deftly,  taking  one  for 
himself. 

"Well,"  he  grinned.  "I  just  blew  my 
diet." 

Then  he  kidded  in  Italian,  and  added, 
"This  cake  tastes  so  good  because  it's 
got  rigatone  in  it." 

He  went  back  to  the  dressing  room 
and  conferred  with  some  men.  When 
they  left,  he  spun  a  recording  in  Italian. 
He  left  the  door  open,  and  I  heard  him 
exclaim,  "Know  who  this  is?  It's  Aldo 
Monico!  Isn't  he  great?  I'm  going  to 
sign  him  for  my  record  company." 

He  looked  at  me  and  explained,  "My 
label  is  Sherry  Records." 

He  didn't  have  to  explain  that  it  was 
obviously  named  after  his  girlfriend. 
Sherry  Nelson. 

4:20  P.M.  The  publicist  apologized 
for  Vincent's  inability  to  find  time  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  sustained  conversation 
with  me. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.  "I  guess 
he's  awfully  busy."  But  my  wife  was 
not  so  kind.  "You  had  an  appointment 
for  2:15  and  he  owes  you  the  courtesy 
of  giving  you  the  interview!  Tell  him!" 

I  walked  away  to  chat  with  studio 
workers.  I  asked  one  man,  "Who's  that 
fellow  Benny  Goldberg?"  and  was  told, 
"He's  Vincent's  'go-for.'  You  know,  he 
goes-for-this  and  goes-for-that.  Vincent 
originally  wanted  the  studio  to  give  him 
a  secretary,  but  the  studio  refused.  So 
they  finally  put  Goldberg  on  the  payroll 
as  an  extra.  Actually,  most  of  the  time 
he  answers  Vincent's  phone  calls.  If 
President  Kennedy  phones,  he'll  have 
to  clear  through  Goldberg!" 

4:30  P.M.  Vincent  came  over  and 
slumped  down  in  a  chair.  I  grabbed  a 
chair  and  sat  next  to  him. 

He  looked  tired,  so  I  waited  for  him 
to  start  talking.  Finally,  he  said,  "Paul, 
I  don't  know  why  you  want  to  interview 
me.  There's  no  point  to  it.  I  know  what 
the  magazines  want  .  .  ." 

I  reassured  him.  "TV  Radio  Mirror 
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just  wants  an  interesting  story  about 
you,  that's  all." 

He  went  on,  "I  can  see  the  heading 
now  in  a  certain  magazine,  'The  Star- 
lets I've  Attacked.'  Those  magazines!" 
He  shook  his  head  in  disgust.  "Why,  one 
of  them  had  a  story,  'My  Love  Babies 
I've  Left  In  Europe.'  Yes,  no  matter 
what  I  say  to  a  reporter,  I  know  I'll  be 
unhappy  about  it  when  it  comes  out  in 
print." 

"But  I'm  accurate,"  I  protested.  "See? 
I  take  everything  in  shorthand." 

"No,"  he  shook  his  head.  "It's  no 
use." 

He  seemed  wearied,  and  I  could  see 
why.  He  had  forty  of  the  sixty  sheets  of 
the  show's  dialogue  to  memorize  each 
week — the  equivalent  of  a  one-act  play. 
It  wasn't  easy.  He  has  a  big  work  load. 

"Well,"  I  sighed,  "let's  do  a  story  on 
something  very  innocent,  like  'The 
Women  I  Like.' " 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  like  all  kinds  of 
women.  There's  no  story  to  that." 

I  was  getting  desperate.  "Want  to 
talk  about  your  liking  organic  food?" 

"No,"  he  answered.  "That  would 
make  me  look  like  a  bore." 

"Well,"  I  countered,  "talk  about 
what  you  like  and  don't  like  about 
girls." 

He  gave  in  a  little.  "I  like  girls  with- 
out too  much  makeup  on.  I  like  the 
natural  look." 

Then  he  clammed  up. 

What's  Vince  afraid  of? 

I  tried  to  figure  him  out.  I  knew  he 
accepted  me  as  a  friend.  I  had  done 
nothing  to  distress  him.  He  surely  had 
something  to  say,  yet  he  was  holding 
back.  At  the  last  moment,  he'd  change 
the  subject  or  just  stop  talking.  What's 
he  afraid  of?  I  wondered.  We're  his 
friends. 

So  I  prodded  him  again:  "Do  you 
have  a  favorite  subject?  Go  ahead  and 
talk  about  any  subject  you  wish." 

He  frowned,  thinking  hard,  then  said, 
"Well,  I  think  kids  should  read  more  . . . 
important  things  .  .  .  like  Mad  Maga- 
zine!" 

I  went  along  with  his  humor.  "I 
agree,"  I  said.  "My  boys  read  Mad,  and 
they  think  it's  very  funny." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  brightened  at  the 
thought.  "They  had  a  wonderful  satire 
about  me.  It  was  just  wonderful!" 

"What  else  do  you  like?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  grinned,  "I  like  e*-net- 
work  presidents.  Take  Ollie  Treyz.  He's 
a  former  president  of  ABC.  He  phoned 
me  one  morning,  in  my  hotel  room  in 
Chicago,  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  go 
to  a  hospital  to  see  the  kids. 

"He  said,  'This  is  Ollie,'  and  I  said, 
'Ollie  who?'  And  then  he  said,  'You've 
got  to  be  in  the  hospital  by  9  A.M.  I'm 
in  Mr.  Lavin's  house,  and  you  must  do 
this  for  me,  Vince' — he  said  this  three 
times.  I  found  out  later  that  he  had 
promised  Mr.  Lavin  to  deliver  me  at  9 
A.M.,  and  they  wouldn't  believe  him. 

"So  when  I  showed  up  at  9  A.M.,  he 
sold  them  a  show  on  another  network! 
He  sold  them  a  Warner  Bros.  TV 
special." 

He  pondered  about  this  sleight-of- 
hand  in  the  Madison  Avenue  huckster 


tradition,  shaking  his  head  in  bewilder- 
ment. "Well,  I  was  going  to  go  there 
anyway.  And  Ollie  never  told  me  what 
it  was  all  about." 

I  then  asked  him  a  pointed  question: 
"Are  you  happy,  Vincent?" 

"I'm  happy,"  he  said  quietly.  "But  I 
have  unrest.  I  am  not  content." 

"I  hear  you  moved  into  a  new  house," 
I  said. 

"I've  had  a  couple  of  houses,"  he 
responded.  "I  owned  them.  But  now  I've 
moved  into  a  new  house.  Pretty  small. 
I've  bought  it." 

"When  will  you  marry?"  I  asked. 

"Will  I  marry?"  he  asked  himself. 
"Yes.  Someday  .  .  if  I  find  the  right 
guy." 

We  laughed  at  his  little  joke,  and  I 
wondered,  Why  is  he  hiding  behind 
wisecracks?  Why  is  he  afraid  to  reveal 
himself?  What  does  he  have  to  hide? 
Or  is  he  just  too  tired  to  want  to  talk 
straight? 

"The  shows  keep  me  busy,"  he  volun- 
teered. "I'm  active  in  other  things  to 
make  a  few  dollars.  I'm  partners  with 
Bing  Crosby  in  merchandising." 

I  persisted,  "But  when  will  you 
marry?" 

"I'll  marry  a  Greek  girl  with  an 
Onassis-type  fortune,"  he  kidded.  "I'd 
like  to  get  in  good  with  a  fortune  like 
that!" 

"Have  you  any  strong  opinions  about 
any  subject  that  would  make  good  read- 
ing?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "I'm 
against  capital  punishment." 

I  tried  another  angle.  "What  is  your 
idea  of  happiness?" 

He  kept  a  poker  face,  as  he  said,  "An 
air-tight  set !  Where  no  one  can  get  in — 
especially  press  agents. 

"I  don't  like  to  give  interviews,"  he 
continued.  "That's  the  truth.  They  print 
reflections  of  what  other  people  think. 
And  I  don't  like  looking  in  print  at 
some  of  the  things  I  never  said.  There 
are  people  coming  to  me  every  day, 
asking,  'Did  you  say  that?'  and  'Did 
you  do  this?'  and  'Did  you  lose  $30,000 
at  the  races?' 

"My  mother  reads  these  stories  and 
worries.  And  then  she  phones  me  and 
I  have  to  convince  her  that  she  shouldn't 
take  them  too  seriously." 

He  brooded  a  bit,  then  said,  "I'm 
trapped!  I  can't  escape!" 

He  tried  valiantly  to  think  up  some- 
thing printable  for  me:  "I  like  singing, 
I  like  to  play  night  clubs  .  .  .  excuse 
me,  Paul,  I've  got  to  see  a  man  from 
Decca  Records." 

5:15  P.M.  I  wondered  if  I  should  wait 
for  Vincent  to  come  back.  My  wife  said, 
"If  Vincent  doesn't  believe  in  inter- 
views, as  he  said,  then  why  did  he  con- 
sent to  have  you  visit  him?" 

I  couldn't  find  an  answer  to  that.  All 
I  knew  was  that,  the  year  before,  he  was 
so  cordial  and  so  affable.  This  time,  he 
seemed  frustrated,  tired. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  my  wife — 
having  the  last  word,  as  usual,  "Ben 
Casey  ought  to  see  his  doctor!" 

— Paul  Denis 

"Ben  Casey"  is  in  operation  on  ABC- 
TV,  Mon.,  from  10  to  11  P.M.  EST. 
As  a  singer,  Vince  records  for  Decca. 
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ARE  YOU  USING  THE 
RIGHT  COSMETICS? 


If  your  skin  is  sensitive 
and  easily  irritated, 
don't  let  unsightly 
blemishes  spoil  your 
beauty.  Doctors  know 
that  many  sensitive 
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Many  women  have  allergy 
to  one  or  more  cosmetics. 


sixty  common  irritants 
and  allergens,  yet  areas 
glamorous  as  they  are 
safe.  Ask  for  AR-EX 
Cosmetics  at  your  fa- 
vorite drug  or  depart- 
ment store. 
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CAROL    BURNETT 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

you  feel,  how  you  think,  whom  you're 
going  with,  whom  you're  going  to 
marry? 

Carol:  Well,  I  originally  wanted  to 
be  a  journalist — I  studied  it  in  college 
and  was  going  to  be  a  baby  Brenda 
Starr — and  I  understand  it's  their  job. 
Now  my  job — my  only  function,  pro- 
fessionally— is  to  perform  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  hope  and  pray  that 
forty  percent  of  the  public  like  it.  You 
know,  you  can't  get  everybody.  If  forty 
percent  like  you,  you're  'way  ahead. 
That's  my  job.  My  job  isn't  to  publicize 
my  private  life. 

However,  I  know  it's  their  job.  So, 
when  you  go  into  being  a  performer, 
you  have  to  say,  Well,  all  right,  this  is 
one  thing  I  have  to  put  up  with.  It's 
tough  to  get  where  you're  going.  You 
work  very  hard  and,  all  of  a  sudden, 
you  read  something  in  the  paper  that 
slams  you,  that  knocks  you  down.  And 
it  hurts,  it  really  does.  But  you  have 
to  take  it,  and  you  have  to  build  up  a 
little  wall. 

I  know  I'm  not  perfect.  I  also  know 
my  next-door  neighbor  isn't — but  I 
don't  run  around  trying  to  find  out  how 
my  next-door  neighbor  feels.  I  don't 
mind  straight  reporting,  you  know  .  .  . 
if  someone  will  say  straight  facts.  It's 
when  it's  colored  and  when  it's  slanted 
to  make  juicy  reading,  I  seethe.  But 
what  can  I  say  about  it? 

Fred:  Do  you  think  you  might  marry 
him  someday? 

Carol:  I  don't  know,  Freddy.  I  love 
Joe  very  much,  but  I  love  other  people, 
too.  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen, I  really  don't.  I'm  not  going  to 
put — I'm — I  don't   know. 

Fred:  Carol,  dear,  how  would  you 
define  happiness? 

Carol:  Oh,  boy!  I  think  anyone  who 
is  doing  what  he  wants,  and  doing  it 
where  people  appreciate  what  his  efforts 
are — that,  to  me,  would  make  anybody 
happy.  It  certainly  does  me. 

Fred:  Wouldn't  love  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  being  happy? 

Carol:  Of  course.  That's  doing  what 
you  want,  too.  Having  someone  you 
love — someone  who  loves  you — that's 
very  important.  That's  the  important 
thing,  really.  All  this  other  is  whipped 
cream. 

Fred:  Do  you  think,  when  you're  in 
love,  a  sense  of  humor  helps? 

Carol:  Oh,  gosh!  A  sense  of  humor 
helps  when  you're  not  in  love. 

Fred:  Mainly,  then. 

Carol:  When  nobody  loves  you,  you 
know  ...  a  sense  of  humor  helps,  no 
matter  what  condition  you're  in.  You 
have  to  have  it,  I  think,  in  order  to  get 
through  life,  because  then  you're  a 
miserable  so-and-so  if  you  can't  laugh 
at  some  things.  You  have  to. 

Fred:  Honey,  five  years  ago,  what 
were  you  like?  How  have  you  changed 
since  then?  Can  you  put  that  into 
words,  do  you  think? 

Carol:  Five  years  ago.  Well,  I've 
changed,  because  I  was  twenty-four 
then.  So  I'm  five  years  older.  I — um — 


yes,  I  have  changed.  I  used  to  say  yes, 
all  the  time,  in  my  profession.  Now  I 
question.  I  haven't  gone  the  other  way; 
I  haven't  become  temperamental,  but  I 
question  it — and  I  will  still  try  it.  But 
if  it  doesn't  work,  I  won't  keep  doing 
it,  you  know.  So,  in  a  sense,  I've  grown 
up  that  way,  in  performing. 

Fred:  When  you  were  first  married, 
what  were  you  like? 

Carol:  Oh,  well,  I  was — I  married 
a  boy  that  I  had  gone  to  college  with, 
and  we  were  quite  happy.  We  had  a 
little  one-room  place  over  on  54th 
Street,  and  we  didn't  have  much  money. 
I  was  working  on  a  Paul  Winchell  kid- 
die TV  show,  and  Don  had  a  job  at 
M.C.A.,  and  we  lived  above  the  La 
Scala  Restaurant.  We  used  to  open 
the  windows  and  smell  the  food  coming 
up,  because  we  couldn't  afford  to  go 
down  there  and  eat,  and  we'd  have 
spaghetti  or  something.  This  is  before 
I  was  working  regularly. 

Afterwards,  things  started  happen- 
ing for  me  and  I  kept  working.  Then 
I  took  over  my  kid  sister  (our  mother 
died)  and  I  started  raising  her.  Then 
I  got  very  lucky  and  Don  didn't,  here 
in  New  York.  That's  when  things 
started  happening  to  us,  personally. 

Fred:  Carol,  tell  me,  what  did  you 
expect  in  marriage  that  you  didn't  get? 

Carol:  My  goodness,  you  really 
delve.  Well,  I  would  expect  someone 
who  would  understand  that  I'd  like 
to  work,  continue  working.  I  would  not 
work  as  hard  as  I  do  now.  I  wouldn't 
want  to — because  if  there's  one  thing 
in  the  world  I  would  want,  it's  children. 
I  am  absolutely,  totally  engrossed  in 
babies  and  children.  You  can't  be 
both:  You  can't  be  a  career  woman 
and  a  mother.  My  ideal  situation — I 
would  love  to  get  married  and  have  a 
couple  of  kids  and -take  it  easy.  As 
they  were  getting  a  little  bit  older  but 
still  going  to  bed  early  at  night,  I 
would  get  to  go  to  the  theater  and  be 
in  a  Broadway  show,  so  that  I  would 
work  two  and  a  half  hours  a  night  and 
that's  all. 

So  I  would  be  fulfilling  myself  by 
being  funny  at  night  and  hearing  the 
applause  and  laughter — rounding  my- 
self out  that  way — and,  basically,  I 
would  have  my  home  and  my  kids.  If 
that  would  ever  interfere  with  my  home 
and  kids,  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

Fred:  You  would  give  up  your  career 
for  love,  a  happy  marriage,  if  neces- 
sary? 


Coffee — but  no  break  in  the  tape,  as 
Carol  answers  Fred  Robbins  frankly! 


Carol:  You  betchum.  Little  Beaver. 
Fred:  People  say  that  we  marry  for 
different  reasons  when  we  marry  a 
second  time.  Do  you  think  that's  true. 
Carol?  What  would  be  the  reasons  that 
you  would  marry  a  second  time,  as  op- 
posed to  the  reasons  that  you  would 
marry  a  first  time? 

Carol:  Well,  let's  see.  The  similar 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  you  have  to 
be  in  love.  The  second  time,  you  watch 
out  for  those  mistakes  you  make  the 
first  time,  such  as:  I  would  not  want 
to  marry  someone  who  was  a  perform- 
er also.  Because  there  is  too  much  in- 
volved— too  much  ego  .  .  .  and  because 
you're  always  going  different  places, 
traveling — you're    separated   too   much. 

However.  I  would  like  to  marry  some- 
one who  understands  the  business,  and 
who  is  in  it  in  a  different  capacity, 
whether  he  be  a  writer,  a  lawyer,  a 
director. 

Also.  I've  learned  to  give  a  little 
more.  I  wouldn't  travel  as  much  as  I 
did  when  I  was  first  married.  I  had  to. 
because  I  was  lucky  in  getting  a  job — 
someone  had  to  pull  in  the  money. 
Don  is  doing  very  well  in  California 
now.   I'm   happy   to    say. 

Today.  I  would  not  go  just  to  go.  I 
would  stay  at  home. 

Fred:  What  do  you  tell  your 
beautiful  eighteen-year-old  sister  about 
love? 

Carol:  I  tell  her  wait!  She's  now  in 
college.  She  was  in  an  all-girl  high 
school,  and  she's  now  in  a  co-ed  college 
and  absolutely  adores  it.  And  she's 
booked  up  'way  in  advance  with  dates 
and    everything. 

Fred :  Tell  me  this.  Carol — was  it 
rough  adjusting  to  being  single  again? 

Carol :  Yes.  Yes,  it  is.  Actually.  Don 
and  I  were  separated  for  three,  years 
before  we  were  divorced.  Luckily.  I 
was  working  night  and  day.  which  kept 
me  busy — and  from  feeling  sorry  for 
myself.  It  is  difficult.  This  is  because 
I  was  married  for  four  years.  I  was 
married  at  twenty-two.  I  was  a  very 
young  twenty-two.  and  very  naive,  be- 
cause I  was  just  out  of  school,  and  Don 
was  the  only  boy  I'd  ever  been  serious- 
ly interested  in. 

Fred:  Some  women  need  to  be  mar- 
ried. Do  you  think  you  do? 

Carol:  Yes.  yes.  I  do.  Because,  as  I 
say — you  know.  I'm  making  it  sound 
like  all  I  want  are  children !  That's 
not  true.  I  do  want  a  husband  very 
badly,   you   know. 

I'd  love — I  love  fixing  a  place  up. 
I've  just  now  started  to  cook,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  because  I  never 
had.  You  know,  when  I  got  the  urge 
to  learn  to  cook,  as  little  girls  will, 
it  was  during  the  war  and  everything 
was  rationed.  My  grandmother  would 
say,  "Get  out  of  the  kitchen,  you  can't 
use  that  sugar  .  .  .  and  don't  touch 
that  margarine  or  anything."  You  know 
— because  I  was  experimenting,  and  I 
would  waste  a  lot  of  stuff. 

I  lost  all  the  desire  to.  Now — oh, 
I  made  the  best  meat  loaf  the  other 
night,  and  I  made  enchiladas,  slush 
kebab.  I'm  a  whizz  at  spaghetti.  Not 
all  in  the  same  night!  It  was  on  dif- 
ferent nights — and  it  was  all  lickin' 
good! 


Fred:  Well.  now.  that's  a  real  switch. 
Carol:  I'd  love  to  have  a  home  and 
cook  and  have  a  bunch  of  kids  running 
all  around.  I'd  adore  it. 

Fred:  Being  a  comedienne.  Carol — 
being  funny — doesn't  it  necessarily 
mean  a  loss  of  femininity? 

Carol:  Yes,  it  does.  Because  most 
little  girls  are  trained  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard,  to  sit  very  primly  with  their 
feet  close  together  and  their  hands 
folded  gently  on  their  laps.  That's  the 
basic  concept  of  femininity.  So.  when 
a  little  girl  yells  or  is  a  tomboy,  she 
isn't  considered  feminine.  Or  when  she 
seems  to  have  some  sort  of  boisterous 
sense  of  humor.  .  .  . 

Me.  I  couldn't  care  less.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  growing  a  mustache  and  walk- 
ing around  telling  off-color  jokes  to  get 
laughs,  but  I  see  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  in  a  woman  being  funny.  I  think 
that  may  be  why  there  are  so  few 
women  who  go  into  it,  because  they 
do  consider  it  to  be  masculine.  When 
you  take  a  pratfall,  it's  certainly  any- 
thing but  being  feminine,  you  know. 

I  think  Lucille  Ball  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  femininity  in  an  out-and-out 
clown.  Some  of  your  most  marvelous 
actresses — clowns — have  been  very  fem- 
inine. Like  Carole  Lombard  and  Kay 
Kendall.  But  they  weren't  clowns  in 
the  clown  sense  of  the  word,  like  Lu- 
cille or  Martha  Rave  and  Nancy  Walker 
and  people  like  that.  They  were  more 
actresses  in  comedy  parts,  and  that's 
actually  what  I  would  like  to  aim  for. 

Fred:  Carol,  how  do  you  look  at 
yourself?  How  do  you  see  Carol 
Burnett? 

Carol:  Isn't  that  funny?  This  morn- 
ing I  was  thinking,  when  I  was  get- 
ting ready  to  come  down  here.  Gee,  if 
I  didn't  know  me  and  just  saw  me  on 
television,  I  don't  think  I'd  like  me. 
That's   the  truth.  I'm   not   .    .   . 

Fred:  You're  so  wrrong! 

Carol:  I'm  skinny  and  I  have  a  big 
mouth  and  I'm  loud,  and  I  don't  see 
much  else  there.  But  I'm  sure  grateful 
to  God  that  other  people  do,  for  some 
reason — or  I  wouldn't  be  working! 

Fred:  Finally,  dear,  what  do  you 
want  for  yourself? 

Carol:  What  do  I  want  for  myself? 
Happiness!  Without  hurting  anyone 
else.  And  that's  probably  a  very  diffi- 
cut  thing  in  life  to  get. 

Fred:  It  pretty  much  has  to  be — 
it's  almost  inevitable  that  your  happi- 
ness or  my  happiness  or  anyone's  happi- 
ness has  to  make  someone  else  unhappy 
— or  does  it? 

Carol:  I  don't  know.  Freddy.  That 
depends  on  a  situation.  I  know,  pro- 
fessionally. I  once  missed  out  on  get- 
ting a  part  in  a  show.  It  made  me  very- 
unhappy  when  it  went  to  another  girl, 
but  it  made  her  very  happy.  So  it  does 
work  out  that  way  .  .  .  sometimes,  un- 
intentionally, you  hurt  people.  I  will 
never   intentionally  hurt   anybody. 

— The  End 
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JUST    THINK! 

BIG  MONEY! 
EASY  WORK! 
NO  EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED ! 

And  you  work  on  your  own  time.  It  is 
NOT  too  good  to  be  true.  It  IS  true, 
an  amazing  opportunity  for  spare- 
time  cash.  A  successful  publisher 
will  pay  big  commissions  to  persons 
taking  orders  on  his  fast-selling 
magazines.  Just  write:  Mcfadden- 
Bartell  Corp.,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  for  full  details. 
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Woman  Tortured 
by  Agonizing  ITCH 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for 

7'Ayears.  Then  I  found  a  new 

wonder-working  creme. 

Now  I'm  happy,"  writes 

Mrs.  P.Ramsay  ofL.  A.  Calif. 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the 

tortures  of  vaginal  itch,  rectal 

itch,    chafing,    rash    and 

eczema  -with  an  amazing 

new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
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EARLY  APPLICATION 
USUALLY  PREVENTS 

THE  UNSIGHTLY 

FORMATION  OF  A 

COLD  SORE  OR 

FEVER  BLISTER. 


MEDICATED  FOR 
QUICK  RELIEF.  DAILY 
USE  CONDITIONS 
THE  LIPS,  KEEPS  THEM 
SOFT  AND  HEALTHY. 


DEAN    JONES 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

had  to  report  for  the  picture  I  was 
doing  with  Frank  Sinatra,  'Never  So 
Few,'  and  that  kept  me  busy  for  sev- 
eral months  .  .  .  except  at  night,  when 
I  was  alone  at  the  beach.  Mae  wasn't 
close,  so  we  couldn't  upset  each  other, 
but  it  was  so  empty  in  that  apartment! 
It  didn't  dawn  on  me  then  that  Mae 
felt  just  as  lonely — after  all,  she  had 
the  girls  for  company."  He  did  man- 
age to  visit  Carol  and  Deanna  every 
day  he  wasn't  working,  and  he  brought 
them  out  to  the  beach  whenever  he 
could  .  .  .  "but  I  felt  as  restless  as  the 
sea  pounding  incessantly  below  my 
porch ! 

"I  was  branded  an  'available  Holly- 
wood bachelor'  as  soon  as  news  of  our 
break-up  got  around,  and  my  buddies 
suggested  dates.  I  didn't  want  any. 
Neither  did  Mae.  Believe  me,  when  a 
fellow's  been  faithful  for  more  than  five 
years  and  is  suddenly  off  on  his  own 
again,  he's  as  hesitant  as  a  wife  in  the 
same  fix!  I  wasn't  there  to  have  a  ball 
...  I  was  trying  to  solve  my  worst  prob- 
lem: What  was  I  to  do  about  Mae  and 
the  girls? 

"Why  had  love  wound  up  like  this?" 

And  so  Dean  searched  the  past.  .  .  . 
Born  an  only  child  in  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama, he'd  gone  to  Asbury  College  in 
Kentucky  for  a  year,  then  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  and  was  assigned  to  a  Navy 
show — at  the  San  Diego  Fair.  "I  was 
singing  'I  May  Be  Wrong  But  I  Think 
You're  Wonderful,'  when  I  first  saw 
Mae — a  local  college  girl  who'd  been 
voted  'Fairest  of  the  Fair' — and  I 
jumped  down  from  the  platform  and  in- 
troduced myself.  I  was  18,  she  was  17, 
and  we  dated  every  evening  .  .  .  until 
we  had  our  first  fight!  I  was  too  fresh 
— which  got  me  nowhere — and  I  pur- 
posely forgot  her  .  .  .  until  we  met 
again,  exactly  a  year  later,  in  the  very 
same  place." 

By  this  time,  he'd  been  singing  on  the 
Navy's  regular  San  Diego  TV  program. 
And  Mae  had  been  voted  Miss  San 
Diego.  "I  took  her  home  and  we  sat 
on  her  steps  and  talked  till  the  sun 
came  up.  A  few  more  dates,  and  we 
knew  we  were  madly  in  love.  But  we 
agreed  to  be  smart — and  wait.  I'd  al- 
ways said  I  wouldn't  marry  until  I  was 
35  ...  I  had  no  money,  nothing  sure  in 
my  future.  .  .  .  Then  Mae  was  asked 
to  ride  in  the  Rose  Bowl  Parade  as 
Ramona,  I  managed  to  get  on  the  same 
float  as  Ramona's  sweetheart — and  told 
her  we'd  get  married  right  after  the 
parade!  Our  folks  were  all  against  it. 
But  we  had  the  Methodist  wedding  I 
chose — and  didn't  even  stop  to  remove 
our  makeup. 

"I  had  eight  more  months  to  serve, 
and  Mae  got  a  job  as  a  receptionist. 
After  my  discharge,  I  dashed  up  to 
Hollywood  to  become  a  professional 
singer.  Mae  planned  to  find  work  there, 
too — but  when  I  discovered  she  was 
pregnant,  I  took  over.  Got  a  job  singing 
and  acting  in  a  melodrama  at  Knott's 
Berry  Farm,  south  of  Hollywood.  I  also 
swept  up  and  was  a  'barker' — all  for 


$40  a  week.  The  show's  villain  and  his 
wife  offered  to  share  their  house  if  we 
split  expenses  ...  so  we  jammed  in. 
The  other  fellow  and  I  were  forever 
waiting  for  phone  calls  for  extra  jobs 
— on  my  day  off,  I  parked  cars  at  a 
racetrack.  Finally,  when  we  just  had  to 
have  more  privacy,  I  moved  Mae  into 
the  tiniest  one-room  house  you  can 
imagine. 

"It  was  tough  for  us,"  Dean  sums  up 
abruptly.  Mae's  pregnancy,  away  from 
her  family,  made  her  fearful.  Dean  was 
always  tired.  And  the  bills  piled  up. 
They    couldn't    help    quarreling. 

Carol  was  a  "blue  baby" — because  of 
the  RH  factor — but  Dean  didn't  tell 
Mae.  Alone  at  midnight,  he  gave  con- 
sent for  all  the  blood  in  the  baby's  tiny 
body  to  be  drained  and  replaced.  It 
wasn't  until  4:30  A.M.  that  he  learned 
little  Carol  would  live. 

He  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
doctor,  the  nurse,  or  the  hospital. 

"We  survived,"  he  says  tersely. 

He  won  a  TV  audition — and  the  job 
was  cancelled.  He  was  offered  a  lead  on 
Broadway — and  the  musical  was  post- 
poned indefinitely.  MGM  signed  him 
for  movies  as  a  potential  singing  star — 
and  all  he  did  was  act.  The  big  break 
seemed  always  just  out  of  reach. 

It  wasn't  ideal  at  home,  either. 

With  their  first  daughter  well,  they 
welcomed  another.  Only  .  .  .  after  De- 
anna's  birth,  Mae  recovered  slowly. 
While  she  was  still  ill,  her  mother  died. 
And  her  14-year-old  sister  moved  in 
with  the  Joneses  for  the  warmth  and 
affection  she  needed.  And,  eventually, 
when  life  became  less  hectic  .   .   . 

"When  Mae  and  I  had  to  adjust  to 
each  other — rather  than  outside  situ- 
ations— we  discovered  we  couldn't  com- 
municate. Mae  just  wanted  to  create  a 
fine  home  life,  so  the  strain  of  compe- 
tition has  never  touched  her.  She  was 
serene  when  I  wanted  to  skyrocket.  She 
thought  you  have  to  prepare  cautiously 
for  life.  I  claimed  it  could  be  full-speed- 
ahead,  with  a  miracle  just  around  the 
corner.  .  .  .  We  drifted  into  dangerous 
silences.  .  .  . 

The  gulf  between 

"Oddly,"  says  Dean,  "as  soon  as  I 
moved  out,  we  escaped  from  this  pres- 
sure we'd  put  on  ourselves  All  the  ten- 
sion faded — once  we  acknowledged 
there  was  a  gulf  between  us.  Mae 
thought  of  moving  back  to  San  Diego 
.  .  .  but  when  she  realized  this  would 
keep  me  from  seeing  the  girls  as  often 
as  I  wanted,  she  changed  her  mind.  I 
appreciated  that." 

Dean  bought  Mae  the  house  she 
picked  out  then — in  Westchester,  a 
modern  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  far  from 
the  high-priced  districts.  And  while  she 
started  over  without  him,  Dean  tried  to 
re-design  his  own  life.  "Gradually,  I  re- 
alized I  shouldn't  blame  Mae  for  not 
being  fascinated  by  show  business. 
Later,  I  learned  she'd  felt  as  rejected 
as  I  had — because  I  wasn't  awed  by  her 
homemaking  talents.  But  my  main  error 
was  expecting  her  to  help  me  make  de- 
cisions about  my  work.  She  didn't  want 
to — but  we  weren't  articulate  enough 
to  talk  that  out. 


"Alone.  I  decided  to  leave  MGM.  so 
I'd  have  more  opportunities  at  other 
studios,  in  TV.  on  stage  .  .  .  records, 
night  clubs.  Meanwhile.  I  recognized 
that  the  most  important  thing  to  Mae 
was  me  and  the  girls  and  our  home. 
She's  a  fantastic  mother  and  hostess — 
all  my  friends  are  charmed  by  her  .  .  . 
and  I"d  hurt  her.  when  I  dismissed  her 
problems  at  home  as  'trivial." 

"We  married  so  young,  we  had  no 
perspective.  We  hadn't  taken  the  time 
to  become  friends  first  .  .  .  we  had  to 
become  friends  before  we  could  love  as 
we  wanted  to!  We  had  to  have  that 
time  out  to  figure  why  our  dreams  had 
gone  wrong.  .  .  .  During  all  those 
months  apart,  we  didn't  demand  any- 
thing from  each  other.  We  wiped  the 
slate  clean.  We  didn't  have  to  go  to  a 
marriage  counselor  or  a  psychiatrist. 
W'e  merely  started  all  over  from  scratch. 

"For  the  first  five  months.  I  saw  Mae 
only  when  I  visited  the  children.  Then 
we  happened  to  meet  at  a  party.  Sur- 
prisingly, we  began  to  talk — really 
talk.  We  amazed  each  other  as  individ- 
uals. A  week  later,  when  I  was  playing 
with  the  girls.  I  asked  Mae  to  go  to  a 
movie.  There  was  no  reason  to  argue 
anymore,  once  we  accepted  each  other's 
personality.  We  discovered  it  wasn't 
basic  differences  that  troubled  us.  Our 
marriage  had  collapsed  because  we  re- 
mained tied  up.  emotionally  and  imma- 
turely.  within  ourselves.  We'd  been  si- 
lent because  we'd  been  stubborn  .  .  . 
unwilling  to  go  more  than  half-way 
when  we  felt  rebuffed. 

"When  Mae  praised  my  decisions 
about  my  work.  I  realized  she  wanted  a 
husband  strong  enough  not  to  have  to 
be  bolstered  up.  To  her.  security  meant 
the  man  telling  her  how  things  should 


go.  But  she  isn't  at  all  timid  in  her 
own  realm!  She's  a  complete  woman. 

"Our  turning  point  came  the  night  I 
stopped  by  to  tell  Mae  and  the  girls  I 
was  leaving  for  New  York  to  do  my 
first  play  on  Broadway.  'I'm  going  to 
miss  you,'  I  confessed  to  Mae,  'because 
I've  fallen  in  love  with  you  again.'  And 
she  said.  'I  wonder  if  we  were  ever  out 
of  love?' 

"I  asked  her  to  join  me  opening  night 
.  .  .  and  when  she  got  off  the  plane,  we 
ran  into  each  other's  arms.  At  midnight, 
after  the  last  curtain  call,  we  celebrated 
at  Sardi's.  She  stayed  on  a  week,  and 
we  enjoyed  Manhattan  together  for  the 
first  time. 

"Of  course."  Dean  grins,  "that  play 
closed  in  three  weeks!"  He  flew  back 
to  tell  Mae  he  was  taking  her  and  the 
girls  abroad,  while  he  made  a  movie  in 
Rome  .  .  .  "but  it  fell  through.  I  had 
moved  home — and  I  had  no  work  at  all 
for  the  next  six  months." 

Yet  their  new  love  sustained  him.  Big 
TV  roles — and  a  hit  Broadway  play — 
came  along.  "Today.  I'm  very  grateful 
for  the  happiness  we've  reached.  I  must 
have  been  crazy  not  to  have  seen  that 
Mae  could  make  our  home  my  favorite 
spot!  .  .  .  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  our 
separation,  we  wouldn't  have  learned 
what  we  lacked  in  our  love.  Maybe 
some  couples  could  accomplish  the 
same  thing  with  separate  vacations.  For 
us.  it  took  more." 

For  Dean  and  Mae  Jones,  it  took  the 
dark  shadow  of  divorce  to  make  them 
see  the  sunshine  that  was  always  in 
their  marriage — if  they  only  opened  the 
windows  to  each  other. — Tex  Maddox 

"Ensign  O'Toole"  is  seen  on  NBC-TV. 
Sundays,   from   7  to   7:30  P.M..   EST. 


Vote  Today -A  Gift  Is  Waiting  For  You! 

Well  put  your  name  on  one  of  400  prizes — and  all  you  have  to 
do  is  fill  out  and  mail  the  ballot.  This  month,  the  prize — 
for  the  first  400  ballots  we  receive — is  "Stop  Overpaying 
Your  Taxes,"  timely  advice  from  Ernest  R.  Field,  an  expe- 
rienced accountant,  on  preparing  and  filing  Federal  income  tax 
returns.   Be  sure   to   mail   your   ballot   today   to   win   this   book. 

Paste  this  ballot  on  a  postcard  and  send  it  to  TV  Radio  Mirror. 
Box  2150.  Grand  Central  Station.  New   York   77.   New   York. 
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SHORTHAND 

No  Strange  Symbols — No  Machines 

by    Miss    Janet    Lakin 

"After  graduating  from  my 
SPEEDWRITING  shorthand 
course,  I  accepted  a  job  of  my 
choice — secretary  in  a  large  ad- 
vertising agency.  The  work  is 
full  of  fun,  friends  and  interest. 
It  provides  a  good  salary  and 
excellent  working  conditions." 

No  "Foreign  Language"  of  Strange  Symbols — with 


Over  700,000  men  and  women  have  learned  shorthand 
the  SPEEDWRITING  way  at  home  or  through  class- 
room instruction  in  schools  in  443  cities  through- 
out the  world.  Today  they  are  winning  success  every- 
where—in business,  industry  and  Civil  Service. 
SPEEDWRITING  shorthand  is  easy  to  master — yet  it  is 
accurate  and  sDeedv.  120  words  per  ir.inute.  Age  is  no 
obstacle.   TYPING   ALSO  AVAILABLE. 
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lm  r  can   learn   SPEEDWRITING   shorthand.    Mail 
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j  ©School  of  Speedwriting 

1  Dept.  304-3.  55  W.  42  St. 

I  New  York  36.    N.   V. 

'  Please  send  me  details 

I  and  FREE  sample  lesson. 
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CORNS 


also    Calluses.   Quick,   easy,    Moninirri  jJ  ln# 
and    economical.    Just    rub    IvIIIUVCQ  Df 

on.  Jars,  40£,  70)!.  At  your 
druggist.  Money  refunded 
if  not  sa  tisfied.  Moss  Chem. 
Co.  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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FREE  ENLARGEMENTS 


00 
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^%  am  billfold  4+m 

M     JV^  [WALLET     SIZE]         ^»      ■ 

XJPHOTOS^  I 

2'ixI'l  photos  on  silk  finish  portrait  paper: 
Send  photo  or  negative  today.  4— day  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  cash, check  or  money 
order  for  S1.25  (or  S2J5  for  60)  one  pose  per  order. 

GEPPERT'S  STUDIO 

DEPT.  52    •   401  E.  6th    ■    OES  MOINES  0,  IOWA 


The  women  of  Scandinavia  have  always  been  envied  for 
their  glorious  blonde  hair.  Now,  without  tints,  rinses  or  that 
ugly,  bleached  look,  you  can  safely  give  your  hair  the 
radiant,  golden  shine  and  shimmering  highlights  that  men 
love!  Called  BLONDEX,  this  famous  Swedish  "beauty-bath," 
made  especially  for  blondes  and  prepared  at  home  — fresh 
as  you  need  it  — billows  into  a  richer,  gentler  lather  thafs 
just  right  for  delicate  blonde  hair.  Contains  ANDIUM  to 
lighten  and  shine  as  it  shampoos.  Washes  away  the  dingy 
film  that  keeps  hair  dark  and  dull-looking  —  gives  it  lovely 
lustre  and  flattering  lightness.  Fine  for  children's  hair,  too! 
Get  BLONDEX  today  at  drug  or  department  stores. 
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POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING      I 
Room  9J43  -121  S.  We  bash,  Chicago  3,  III. 


Name- 


Add  ress. 
Clty 


-State. 


FREE 

NURSES BOOKLET 

AND  LESSON  SAMPLES 

LEARN  PRACTICAL  NURSING  AT 
HOME  IN  A  FEW  SHORT  MONTHS 

Enjoy  security  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  Practical 
Nurse.  You  can  earn  up  to 
$65  a  week  —  full  or  part 
time.  Your  age  or  educa- 
tion is  not  important. 
Qualify  for  a  choice  of 
career  as  a  Nurses  Aide, 
Infant  Nurse,  Nurse  Com- 
panion or  Hospital  Attend- 
ant. Send  today  for  FREE 
information,  no  obligation. 

POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Room  9J43  -121  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  3,  III. 

certificates.    Marriage 
certificates.    High    school 
diplomas  $2   each, 
(blank  forms)  Confidential  list  free. 
NATIONAL  FORMS.   Box  7072-T,   Miami  55.   Flo. 


BIRTH 


SONG  IDEAS 

NEEDED 


Songwriters  with  publisher  contacts  need  song 
ideas— in  any  form.  Share  Royalties.  More  than 
$50,000,000  earned  by  Songwriters  in  1962.  Free 
examination — send  ideas  NOW! 

SONGWRITERS'  ASSOCIATES 
Studio 21  A,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


"Special  RING  OFFER" 

Lovely  rolled  Gold  plate  ringe  for 
Girls.  Boys  and  Adults— replicas 
of  today's  most  expensive  designs 
set  in  "your"  BIrthstone  color. 


For  1  ring  Order  4  large  boxes 
of  Rosebud  Salve  to  sell  at 
riOf  or  4  bottles  fine  Rosebud 
Perfume  to  sell  at  50(f  a  bottle. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  40.  WOODSBORO,  MARYLAND 


2  FREE  ENLARGEMENTS  O 
OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  PHOTOS,  / 
NEGATIVES  OR  COLOR  SLIDES  fc 

Just  to  introduce  our  new  gold-tone  process  we 
will  make  PROFESSIONAL  5x7  enlargements  of 
your  favorite  2  snapshots,  photos,  negatives  or 
color  slides  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Be  sure  to  include 
color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  for  prompt  infor- 
mation on  having  your  enlargements  beautifully 
hand-colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  FREE  FRAMES. 
Limit  2.  Originals  returned  with  enlargements.  Act 
now.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  send  2  photos,  nega- 
tives, snapshots  or  color  slides  today. 

HOLLYWOOD   FILM  STUDIOS  Dept.  X-434 
7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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BUNIONS 


Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  speedily  relieve 
painful  pressure  on  sen- 
sitive spot,  soothe  and 
cushion  it.  Enjoy  real  re- 
lief as  millions  do  with 
Dr.  Scholl's  —  world's 
largest-selling  foot  aids. 


PA 


'ojfi  D- Scholl's  lino-pads 


ELVIS    PRESLEY 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

that  I  really  knew  what  my  parents 
meant  by  God  getting  angry.  There  was 
a  rich  man  in  town;  he  had  a  lot  of 
sharecroppers  working  his  land  and  he 
treated  them  worse  than  dogs.  Well, 
along  came  this  dry  spell  with  no  rain 
at  all.  Sometimes  we'd  have  clouds,  but 
they  sailed  away  and  not  a  drop  of 
water  fell.  This  man  thought  his  crops 
were  gonna  be  ruined  sure,  and  he  ran 
out  in  the  front  yard,  shook  his  fist  at 
the  sky  and  began  cursing  the  Almighty. 
Right  then  and  there,  came  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  this  rich  man  was  struck 
down  dead.  That's  the  God's  truth. 

"Then  and  now  ...  I  never  forget 
about  God.  I  have  a  powerful  faith  in 
His  will.  It  would  be  natural  enough, 
raised  up  like  I  was,  singing  hymns 
with  my  folks  in  the  Assembly  of  God 
Church.  The  first  time  I  ever  sang  in 
pubbc  was  at  a  church  social  back  in 
Tupelo,  Mississippi.  I  was  eight  years 
old  then,  and  singing  a  folk  song  called 
'Old  Shep.'  But  it's  even  more  natural 
I  keep  remembering  God  because  of 
what's  happened  to  me.  You  look  back 
and  you  sort  of  see  His  hand  at  work." 

His  hand  at  work  .  .  . 

Like  the  summer  Elvis  was  eleven, 
the  summer  the  cyclone  came.  His  dad 
was  sharecropping,  his  mother  hustled 
Elvis  into  the  nearest  cyclone  cellar, 
and  there  they  sat,  singing  like  crazy 
because  his  mom  knew  he  was  scared 
and  this  was  one  way  of  taking  his  mind 
off  it.  "Singing's  good  for  the  spirits," 
she  always  said.  Then  they  began  to  get 
used  to  the  wind  screaming  outside  and, 
after  a  while,  they  talked.  Any  kid  of 
eleven  has  a  lot  of  dreams,  and  Elvis 
had  one.  His  dream  was  the  bicycle,  a 
beautiful  shiny  black  one  on  display  in 
the  window  of  the  general  store  in 
town.  Sitting  in  the  cyclone  cellar,  he 
told  his  mother  about  the  bike. 


A  bargain  with  fate 

"Fifty-five  dollars,  honey,  that's  a  lot 
of  money,  especially  when  Daddy's  been 
working  so  hard  and  feeling  so  sick. 
Besides,  we'd  feel  a  whole  lot  safer  if 
you'd  wait  till  next  year  for  that  racer." 
Then  she  saw  the  look  on  the  boy's  face 
and  quickly  added,  "Wait  a  year  for 
that  bike,  honey,  and  I'll  make  a  bar- 
gain with  you.  Your  daddy  and  I'll 
get  you  that  guitar  in  the  window.  You 
know,  it  stands  right  next  to  the  bike. 
It'd  help  you  with  your  singing,  son, 
and  everyone  enjoys  your  singing." 

His  hand  at  work  .  .  . 

Like  the  time  Elvis  was  eighteen — 
they  were  living  in  Memphis  now  and 
Elvis  was  at  Hume  High.  One  night  he 
found  his  father  deep  in  thought.  The 
boy  knew  the  man  well  and  he  knew 
something  was  wrong,  that  the  man  was 
hurt  and  whatever  hurt  the  man  hurt 
him,  too.  So  he  asked,  and  his  father 
told  him.  He'd  had  an  accident  driving 
the  truck,  hurt  his  back  and  now  he 
knew  the  injury  was  more  serious  than 
he'd  thought.  There  were  going  to  be 
times  he  couldn't  work  at  all.   "I   got 


scared,"  Elvis  says.  "I  did  the  only 
thing  I  knew  to  do,  I  got  down  on 
my  knees  and  prayed  to  God,  asked 
Him  to  show  me  a  way  to  help." 

A  week  later,  he  went  down  to  a  place 
called  Sun  Records  and  recorded  a 
song  as  a  gift  for  his  mother.  "My 
Happiness,"  the  record  was  called.  He 
paid  four  dollars  for  the  disc.  Sam 
Phillips,  head  of  the  record  outfit,  took 
note  of  the  kid's  unusual  style  and 
wrote  down  Elvis'  name  and  telephone 
number.  "I  didn't  hear  from  that  man 
for  a  long  time,  but  my  mother  liked 
that  record  fine.  We  borrowed  a  rec- 
ord player  from  the  lady  upstairs  and 
Mother  played  it  over  and  over.  A  year 
passed  and  I  never  heard  from  that 
man.  A  year  and  a  half.  Then  one  day 
he  called.  He  had  some  songs  he  wanted 
me  to  record." 

Elvis  was  driving  a  truck  at  the  time, 
making  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  The 
man  wanted  to  know  could  he  come 
over  after  work  the  next  day.  "Mr. 
Phillips  had  a  little  band  waiting  (Scot- 
ty  and  Bill) ,  but  we  couldn't  get  any- 
thing. I  was  scared,  and  when  you're 
scared  you  can't  breathe,  and  the  songs 
weren't  right.  So  finally  I  picked  two 
songs  of  my  own,  'That's  All  Right, 
Mamma'  and  'Blue  Moon  Kentucky.' 
We  recorded  those.  The  first  night  that 
record  was  played  over  radio,  I  hid  in 
a  movie  house,  I  was  so  scared.  Half- 
way through  the  movie,  a  friend  of 
mine,  an  usher,  came  running  to  say 
my  mom  was  outside.  I  jumped  up  and 
ran.  Maybe  it  was  something  had  hap- 
pened to  Daddy.  But  that  wasn't  it. 
'Quick,  El,'  she  said.  'They  want  you 
down  at  the  radio  station.  They  just 
played  your  record,  now  they  want  you 
on  the  air,  so  you  scoot.'  That's  how 
it  started  and  it  never  stopped.  No  mat- 
ter what  I  did,  I  felt  God  was  watching 
every  move  I  made.  -No  strong  drinks, 
no  cigarettes,  I  lived  the  way  I  thought 
God  wanted  me  to  live." 

It  wasn't  all  success  and  roses,  either. 
As  Elvis'  star  began  to  rise,  as  he  be- 
came the  idol  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  incited  a  good  deal  of  wrath  in  stern 
adult  beholders.  A  Baptist  minister  in 
New  Bedford  made  the  front  pages  by 
saying  Elvis  symbolized  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  of  American  youth.  In  Jack- 
sonville, a  juvenile  court  judge  issued 
a  warrant  charging  he  was  impairing 
the  morals  of  minors.  In  Miami,  an  irate 
critic  used  the  word  "obscene." 

"A  hard  way  to  go' 

And  through  it  all,  Elvis  Presley  be- 
came a  more  and  more  important  star, 
more  and  more  the  symbol  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  constantly  a  better  per- 
former, using  his  voice  well,  doing  what 
came  naturally.  He  never  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  whatever  happened  to 
him  was  what  God  had  chosen  for  him. 
"It  can't  be  any  other  way  for  any- 
body," he  says.  Yes,  it  hurt  to  be  criti- 
cized. This  is  a  shy,  sensitive  young 
man  who  then  was  a  shy,  sensitive  and 
scared  kid.  He  knew  only  that  he'd 
always  wanted  to  give  his  mother  every- 
thing she'd  never  had,  and  to  take  the 
load  off  his  daddy's  back.  "We  didn't 
have  nothing  before,"  he  once  said, 
"nothing  but   a   hard   way   to   go."  The 


minute  he  struck  gold,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  changing  his  parents'  world. 
They  traveled  with  him  everywhere  he 
went,  spent  happy  times  in  Hollywood. 
I  remember  visiting  them  when 
Gladys  and  Vernon  were  out  here  for 
"Loving  You."  They  had  a  big  suite 
at  the  hotel  and  every  night  his  mother 
cooked — the  kind  of  food  Elvis  liked 
then,  sauerkraut  and  bacon,  mashed 
potatoes  and  gravy,  black-eyed  peas 
cooked  with  pork.  After  supper,  Gladys 
would  go  around  locking  up  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  "Just  like  I  was  still 
a  kid,"'  Elvis  said.  "That's  how  it  always 
was,  my  folks  always  looked  at  me  as 
being  real  little.  They  figured  I'd  do 
something  one  of  these  days,  but  they 
couldn't  see  me  going  out  in  the  world 
alone."  He  kept  them  close.  And  God 
stayed  serene  in  his  cloud.  And  when 
his  mom  and  dad  were  proud,  Elvis 
knew  God  was,  too. 

What  changed  Elvis'  mind  about  God 
ivas  his  mother's  death. 

She'd  just  been  up  to  Fort  Hood  to 
visit  him — this  was  August,  1958,  Elvis 
was  in  the  Army,  his  mother  and  dad 
had  been  staying  in  nearby  Saline,  visit- 
ing him.  When  the  press  questioned 
him,  he  said  simply,  "I  just  enjoy  hav- 
ing my  family  around.  They  can't  be 
replaced.  They're  all  I've  got." 

But  Gladys  Presley  wasn't  feeling 
well,  and  she  went  back  to  Memphis  for 
a  checkup.  The  doctor  diagnosed  jaun- 
dice and  hepatitis  and  put  her  in  the 
hospital.  Elvis  was  given  a  leave  to  go 
to  her.  He  and  his  dad  spent  every 
minute  in  her  hospital  room,  she  seemed 
better;  then,  two  days  later,  she  was 
dead.  At  the  funeral,  Reverend  Hamill, 
pastor  of  the  First  Assembly  of  God 
Church,  stood  up  and  recalled  how  de- 
voted Gladys  had  been  to  her  husband 
and  son.  "The  strength  of  her  character 
is  revealed  in  the  influence  she  has  had 
on  her  famous  son.  Elvis,  you  may  take 
comfort  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  world  are  praying 
for  your  spiritual  guidance  through  this 
dark  hour." 

Why  did  she  have  to  die? 

And  dark  it  was.  Elvis  and  I  spoke  of 
it  recently  on  the  set  of  "It  Happened 
at  the  World's  Fair."  He  is  now  a  slen- 
der, thoughtful  young  man,  far  more 
self-contained  than  the  boy  who  first 
came  to  Hollywood,  far  leaner,  harder 
(his  favorite  sport  is  touch  football), 
a  man  who  has  done  some  living  and 
absorbed  it.  In  leather  jacket,  boots  and 
peaked  cap  (he  is  a  crop-duster  in  the 
picture ) ,  he  perched  on  a  stepladder 
and  looked  down  at  me  from  under 
those  lashes.  "There  are  many  times 
when  life's  difficult,  such  as  tragedy, 
like  the  death  of  my  mother.  If  I  had 
to  go  through  the  rest  of  my  life  feeling 
the  way  I  did  then,  I'd  be  better  off 
dead.  She  was  an  angel  and  nothing 
seemed  right  without  her.  Nothing  seems 
the  same  without  her,  even  now.  I  miss 
her  every  minute,  every  hour  of  the 
day."  At  the  funeral,  the  famous  Elvis, 
who  could  stand  up  and  rock  the  world, 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  near  hysteria. 
He  couldn't  see  God's  hand  anywhere, 
He'd  disappeared  from  His  cloud.  Dis- 
appeared into  thin  air. 


This  was  no  case  of  a  blasphemer's 
being  punished.  His  mother  had  been 
deeply  and  sweetly  religious,  she  had 
lived  the  good  life  she  preached  to  El- 
vis, and  she  was  young — just  forty-two. 
Why  should  she  have  been  struck  down? 
Obviously,  his  conception  of  the  divine 
power  was  wrong  somewhere.  What 
kind  of  a  God  would  destroy  a  woman 
so  rich  with  life?  Elvis  started  think- 
ing about  it,  pondering  the  ways  of 
the  world — the  fact  that  a  busload  of 
children  could  overturn  and  burn,  that 
all  sorts  of  gallant  young  men  could 
die  from  bullets  or  accidents  during 
Army  service. 

It  took  time.  But  gradually,  as  time 
passed,  Elvis  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. God  had  disappeared  off  the 
cloud  because  He'd  never  been  there. 
He  was  somewhere  else — He  was  inside 
you.  "I  looked  around  and  began  seeing 
other  people  who'd  pulled  through  tra- 
gedies of  all  kinds.  There's  always 
someone  who's  had  more  tragedy  than 
you  have,  and  if  they  can  come  through 
it,  you  know  you  can,  too.  That's  the 
whole  point.  God  gives  you  the  strength. 
God  gives  you  the  ability  to  realize 
that  even  the  worst  things  are  only 
temporary.  You  couldn't  continue  going 
along  through  life  feeling  the  way  you 
do  at  the  worst  moments.  Thank  God, 
I  was  able  to  figure  that  out.  I  did  it 
through  using  a  little  common  sense 
and  a  lot  of  faith;  basically  I'm  a  very 
religious  person." 

In  the  Bible,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
says,  "And  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance."  This  is  a  basic  tenet  of  the 
Assembly  of  God  Church  and,  in  the 
same  way,  Elvis,  going  back  to  his 
Army  post  after  his  mother's  death, 
going  overseas  for  his  Army  stint  in 
Germany,  began  to  see  with  other  eyes 
...  he  began  growing  up.  He  went 
away  a  boy,  and  returned  a  man.  Not 
believing  in  God  less,  but  understand- 
ing so  much  more.  That  we  each  are 
born  with  all  the  strength,  the  power, 
the  love  and  the  ability  to  do  whatever 
life  asks  of  us — even  to  accept  the  death 
of  a  loved  one  without  losing  faith. 

The  chronicles  of  show  business  list 
many  a  star  who  went  into  the  Army 
a  hero  and  came  out  tarnished.  With 
Elvis,  it  was  a  different  story.  He  ac- 
cepted Army  service  as  part  of  his  life 
pattern,  part  of  his  unfolding,  some- 
thing divinely  ordered  for  him  at  this 
time  for  some  reason.  God's  hand  was 
in  it.  "A  challenge,  a  different  one," 
he  says.  "Frankly  I  was  expecting  trou- 
ble when  I  first  went  in.  But  when  the 
other  guys  found  out  I  wasn't  trying 
to  be  any  different  than  anyone  else, 
we  got  along  fine. 

"Growing  up  is  something  you  have 
to  do  on  your  own  usually.  My  mother's 
death  made  me  grow  up  and  the  Army 
helped.  It  gave  me  a  better  under- 
standing of  myself.  There's  no  place 
in  military  service  for  people  who  aren't 
men,  who  can't  take  it.  There's  a  men- 
tal and  physical  strain  and  a  lack  of 
understanding  about  what  you're  doing, 
or  why  you  have  to  do  various  things." 
Then  he  grins  and  says,  "Not  unlike 
the  rest  of  life  is  it,  ma'am?  I  don't 
like   for   somebody   to   think   they  can 
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outwork  me  or  take  something  I  can't. 
It's  competitive  and  that's  good.  With- 
out any  competition,  there'd  be  no 
triumphs." 

The  secret  voice 

Director  Norman  Taurog  called  him 
for  rehearsal  and  Elvis  touched  his  cap 
and  answered  the  call.  While  they  re- 
hearsed, the  famous  director  and  I 
chatted.  "I've  made  four  pictures  with 
Elvis,"  he  told  me.  "and  his  improve- 
ment is  phenomenal.  He's  more  relaxed 
and  more  mature,  he  absorbs  all  you 
have  to  say  and  weighs  it.  He's  full  of 
pep  and  he's  vibrant.  But  what  interests 
me  most  is  that,  if  he's  tackling  a  part 
or  a  scene  that  frightens  him.  he  mulls 
it  over,  thinks  about  it,  he  seems  to 
listen,  not  just  to  me  but  to  some  secret 
voice  within  himself." 

Earl  Wingard,  veteran  publicity  man. 
dropped  by.  He'd  been  with  Elvis  on 
location  in  Seattle,  a  man  who's  han- 
dled some  of  the  greatest  stars  in  the 
business  and  has  the  cynicism,  under- 
standing and  disenchantment  you  might 
expect.  "To  me,  this  guy's  somewhere 
between  Rudolph  Valentino  and  Ty- 
rone Power,"  he  says.  "He  looks  deep. 
He  isn't  a  surface  person.  'There's  No 
Tomorrow'  is  his  favorite  song  and  he 
lives  his  life  that  way.  I  guess  that's 
why  these  cousins  and  old-time  friends 
of  his  who  travel  with  him  enjoy  it. 
I  guess  that's  why.  the  day  he  was  dis- 
charged from  Fort  Dix,  a  cold,  blustery 
day,  there  were  a  couple  hundred  men 
out  waving  goodbye.  He's  got  some- 
thing that  touches  people." 

Call  it  faith.  Elvis  goes  his  way  know- 
ing  it   must    be   His   way.   That's   why 


ZINA    BETHUNE 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

was  going  to  be  different.  He  was  going 
to  be  an  interior  decorator,  or  maybe 
even  a  sculptor! 

He  was  still  going  to  Dartmouth 
when,  at  an  inter-collegiate  fencing 
match,  he  met  a  girl  from  Brooklyn 
College.  Her  name  was  Ivy  and  she  was 
completely  different  from  any  person 
he'd  ever  known.  She  was  pretty  and 
gay  and,  though  he  might  have  been 
only  a  budding  rebel,  she  was  to  re- 
bellion born.  Where  his  family  back- 
ground had  all  been  staidly  medical 
and  academic,  hers  was  theatrical.  Her 
mother  had  been  an  actress  in  Europe 
and  her  father  was  a  singer,  her  brother 
was  a  magician  and  mind  reader,  and 
she  herself  was  going  to  become  an 
actress.  They  fell  in  love  and  married. 
Into  these  two  different  worlds,  Zina 
was  born. 

"I  was  lonely  as  a  child,"  Zina  says 
today. 

Her  mother  had  just  begun  to  make 
it  as  an  actress;  her  father  was  busy 
with  his  sculpting  and  interior  decorat- 
ing. Zina  was  the  only  child  they  had, 
and  they  loved  her  very  much,  but  for 
each  there  were  so  many  demands  .  .  . 
so  much  work  that  neither  could  give  up. 

So.  when  Zina  was  a  month  old,  she 


Tupelo,  Mississippi,  recently  acquired 
a  new  youth  center  ...  a  fresh-air  fund 
to  send  boys  and  girls  to  camp  .  .  . 
a  milk  fund  to  buy  10,000  quarts  of 
milk  .  .  .  $67,000  for  the  Battleship 
Arizona  memorial  and  countless  other 
charity  missions  to  which  Elvis  donates 
his  talent. 

His  hand  at  ivork. 

God  doesn't  sit  up  on  a  cloud  any- 
more, but  His  meaning  is  far  clearer 
to  Elvis  today.  God  is  and  because  He 
is,  in  each  person  grows  the  special 
talent  or  warmth,  the  sensitivity  or  in- 
telligence this  world  needs. 

Watching  Elvis  today  reminds  me  of 
something  his  mother  said  when  he  was 
making  that  first  picture.  I'd  asked  her 
if  she  thought  success  had  changed 
him. 

"That's  for  sure!"  she  said  heartily. 
"I'd  be  worried  if  it  hadn't.  Success 
does  change  people.  Failure  changes 
them.  Just  growing  up  changes  them. 
I'd  be  mighty  worried  if  he  didn't 
change.  He's  still  changing.  He's  chang- 
ing good,"  she  said.  And,  today,  she'd 
find  him  changed  far  more.  He's  a  man 
now,  her  son  .  .  .  because  she  died 
.  .  .  because  the  wonderful  home  life 
the  three  of  them  had  had  was  shat- 
tered .  .  .  because  he  thought  he  had 
lost  everything.  He  found  he  hadn't. 
Inside  him  is  still  the  strength,  the 
love,  all  that  he  and  his  dad  and  moth- 
er shared.  He  isn't  alone.  Something 
deeper  and  stronger  than  he'd  ever 
known   before  goes   with  him   now. 

— Jane  Ardmore 

Elvis  records  for  RCA  Victor,  and  he 
will  soon  be  seen  in  the  MGM  picture. 
"It    Happened    at    the    World's    Fair." 


was  placed  into  a  day-care  nursery. 

Ivy  carried  her  there  every  morning, 
and  Zina  was  nursed  and  fed  and  cared 
for  by  the  teachers.  At  night,  Ivy  would 
pick  her  up  again  and  take  her  home. 

By  the  time  she  was  two  years  old, 
Zina  was  a  veteran  of  day-care  schools. 
At  four,  when  she  started  regular  kin- 
dergarten, she  still  returned  to  day-care 
classes  in  the  afternoons.  This  went  on 
until  she  was  nine,  when  the  pressure 
of  her  own  career  took  her  out  of  the 
classes. 

"Those  were  the  happiest  days  of 
Zina's  life."  her  mother  says.  "She 
loved  those  classes."  And  yet  even  a 
little  child  of  five  could  sense  that  she 
was  different  from  the  others  .  .  .  thai 
the  other  kids  had  families  who  were 
not  like  hers  .  .  .  that  at  home  her 
own  parents  were  involved  in  things 
she  didn't  understand. 

Death  in  the  family 

Zina  was  five-and-a-half  when  she 
had  to  face  the  unhappiest  time  of  her 
life.  Something  was  wrong  with  hei 
father.  She  didn't  know  what,  but  she 
knew  something  had  changed.  When 
she  was  home,  he  no  longer  played 
with  her.  Instead,  he  stayed  in  his  room 
behind  a  closed  door  a  lot  of  the  time. 
And  then  he  was  away.  But  he'd  be 
back,  her  mother  told  her.  And  then  he 
was  away  for  good. 


He  had  died  of  leukemia. 

What's  death  to  a  child?  Why 
did  he  go  away?  He  must  be  mad  at 
me.  You  mean  he'll  never  come  back? 
I  won't  be  bad  again.  Make  him  come 
back! 

"She  was  mad  about  him,"  a  friend 
says  today.  "He  was  the  man  she  loved 
the  most.  But  he  died,  and  she's  been 
trying  to  find  a  man  she  can  give  this 
kind  of  love  to,  ever  since.  For  both 
Zina  and  her  mother,  it's  been  a  very 
big  loss.  They  just  haven't  found  any- 
one to  replace  him." 

Ivy  is  an  extremely  attractive  and 
young  woman,  and  yet  she  never  remar- 
ried. Her  husband  was  gone  and  she 
sought  to  lose  her  grief  in  her  career. 
Now  she  had  to  work  harder  than  ever. 

But  six  months  later  Zina  found  the 
key  to  her  mother's  world.  Friends  of 
Ivy's  asked  Zina  to  take  the  part  of  a 
little  girl  in  the  play,  "Monday's 
Heroes." 

"They  asked  my  mother  if  I  could  do 
it,  and  my  mother  asked  me,"  Zina  says. 
"I  was  never  pushed.  The  decision  was 
always  up  to  me." 

Zina  was  being  invited  to  share  her 
mother's  kind  of  life  ...  to  be  glamor- 
ous just  like  her  mother  ...  to  be  an 
actress  for  everyone  to  look  at  ...  to  be 
on  a  stage  where  she  would  never  be 
alone  again.  At  six  years  old,  she  could 
have  no  idea  that  this  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  her  conflicting  dreams. 

"At  first  I  had  reservations  about  her 
working,"  Ivy  says.  "I  was  afraid  that 
she  might  turn  into  a  professional  brat, 
and  I  tried  to  hold  her  back.  I  knew 
that  her  father — had  he  been  alive — 
would  have  preferred  for  her  to  be  just 
an  average  kid.  But  I  couldn't  stop  her. 
And  now  I  do  feel  that  she's  been  a  lot 
happier,  a  lot  better  off,  than  most  pro- 
fessional children." 

When  she  was  seven,  Zina  began 
studying  ballet  under  George  Balan- 
chine  and  her  career  was  now  really  on 
its  way.  For  three  consecutive  seasons 
she  was  the  lead  in  "The  Nutcracker 
Suite"  at  New  York's  City  Center,  and 
between  dancing  assignments  she  acted 
with  the  Children's  Repertory  Com- 
pany. At  ten,  she  became  Robin  on 
"The  Guiding  Light,"  and  held  this 
role  for  three  years.  Then  she  switched 
to  the  part  of  Lisha  on  "Young  Dr.  Ma- 
lone."  When  she  was  thirteen,  she 
starred  in  Tennessee  Williams'  "This 
Property  Is  Condemned,"  and,  after 
that,  everyone  who  knew  her  was  sure 
she  was  going  to  become  a  big  star. 

And  that  was  when  she  became  aware 
of  her  basic  conflict.  For,  as  much  as  a 
life  in  show  business  attracted  her,  she 
was  equally  attracted  by  a  different 
kind  of  life. 

Another  way  of  life 

Her  father's  mother  seems  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  world  beyond  the 
stage.  The  senior  Mrs.  Bethune  has  a 
very  big,  very  old  house  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  Zina  spends  part  of  every 
summer  there.  To  Zina,  that  house — 
and  her  grandmother — stands  for  ev- 
erything that  is  steady  and  secure.  Here 
she  has  a  feeling  of  roots,  of  belonging. 
And  she  knows  that  one  day  the  house 
will  be  hers. 


In  the  huge  attic  every  toy  and  every 
book  Zina  ever  had  as  a  child  are 
stored.  She  is  very  sentimental  about 
her  old  toys,  and  keeping  them  in  her 
grandmother's  house  seems  to  mean 
that  they  will  be  safe. 

Her  grandmother,  herself,  has  a  way 
of  life  that  Zina  is  drawn  to.  Her  man- 
ners, her  way  of  doing  things  are  part 
of  a  tradition  of  gentility  that  came 
into  being  long  before  Zina  was  born. 
Tea  is  served  every  afternoon.  And  it  is 
served  in  a  silver  tea  service  with  fine, 
old  linen  napkins.  At  Ivy's  house,  tea  is 
never  served.  And  there  is  rarely  time 
for  anything  more  than  paper  napkins. 

"Zina  has  a  terrible  need  to  find  sta- 
bility," Ivy  says,  "and  she  looks  to  find 
it  in  Grandma's  way  of  life.  I  was  al- 
ways running  around  in  the  theater, 
her  father  was  inwardly  conservative 
though  he,  too,  had  a  need  to  break 
away,  but  Grandma  was  always  there. 

"We  never  had  much  money  and, 
even  now,  we're  still  paying  some  old 
debts.  Once,  Zina  and  I  were  even 
evicted.  We  had  to  move  into  one  room 
in  a  rooming  house,  and  I  decorated  it 
and  tried  to  make  it  very  charming. 
Zina  made  the  best  of  it,  but  she  knew 
that  this  was  not  what  she  wanted. 
Grandma's  life,  Grandma's  house,  that 
was  what  she  wanted. 

"And  Grandma  tried  to  adjust  to 
Zina's  life,  too.  I'll  never  forget  when 
Zina  was  in  'Most  Happy  Fella.' 
Grandma  was  spending  some  time  with 
us,  and  every  night  I  could  find  this 
wonderful,  dignified,  very  Old-World 
woman  backstage  playing  cards  with 
Zina  and  the  rest  of  the  cast." 

Another  influence  was  a  family 
friend,  Albert  Bedell.  "No  matter  how 
poor  we  were,"  Ivy  says,  "he  saw  to  it 
that  she  could  sometimes  have  an  Henri 
Bendel  dress,  and  always  have  ballet 
lessons  whether  she'd  won  a  scholarship 
or  not.  He  was  just  a  neighbor,  but  he 
became  kind  of  an  uncle  to  Zina. 

"He'd  never  met  theater  people  be- 
fore, and  he  thinks  we're  utterly  mad. 
I  think  Zina  must  have  gotten  some  of 
her  conservativeness  from  him,  because 
she  is  so  conservative." 

Zina,  herself,  makes  no  secret  of  her 
longing  for  the  roots  her  grandmother 
and  Albert  Bedell  seem  to  have.  When 
you  talk  to  her,  you  find  she's  much 
happier  to  talk  about  her  family  back- 
ground than  herself.  She's  quick  to 
point  out  that  there's  a  city  named 
after  her  family,  that  an  ancestor,  Mary 
Bethune,  was  the  first  woman  architect 
in  the  United  States,  that  her  sixth 
great-grandmother  was  a  full-blooded 
Cherokee  Indian.  And  as  you  listen  you 
can  almost  hear  her  saying,  This  is 
what  I  came  from.  This  is  where  1 
belong. 

"I  know  very  few  youngsters,"  her 
mother  says,  "who  are  as  attached  as 
she  is  to  this  sort  of  thing.  When  she 
was  on  'The  Guiding  Light,'  she  made 
believe  that  this  was  really  her  family. 
And  when  she  left  the  show,  she  was 
heartbroken.  It  was  just  as  if  she'd  lost 
her  own  family." 

When  Zina  was  sixteen,  Ivy  planned 
to  have  a  big  party.  She'd  invite  lots  of 
young  people  and  there'd  be  dancing. 
After  all,  she  thought,  a  sixteenth  birth- 
day is  important  to  a  girl. 
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But  Zina  had  different  plans.  She 
wanted  the  party,  but  she  wanted  it  to 
be  a  quiet  one.  She'd  only  invite  the 
adults  who'd  known  her  all  her  life: 
there'd  be  no  people  her  own  age.  Every- 
one who  came  knew  Zina  very  well,  and 
they  all  bought  her  presents  for  her 
room  rather  than  for  herself. 

"They  all  knew,"  Ivy  says,  "that 
she'd  rather  have  something  she  could 
always  hold  on  to,  than  something  like 
perfume.   That's  how   she  is." 

But.  besides  a  family  feeling  and 
something  to  hold  on  to.  Zina  also 
wants  the  kind  of  excitement  being  a 
star  can  bring. 

Since  childhood  she's  been  very  close 
to  a  girl  named  Lily  Felcher.  whom  she 
met  at  dancing  school.  "The  thing  that 
always  impressed  me."  says  Lily,  "even 
when  Zina  was  eleven  years  old,  was 
that  she  was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  ca- 
reer. She's  so  dedicated  to  her  work  that 
it's  marvelous.  She  has  a  thing  about 
perfection.  She  wants  to  be  the  best — 
and  I  think  she  will  be. 

"But  she  has  problems.  For  one 
thing,  she  knows  that  stardom  is  a 
tough  struggle.  Sometimes  she  finds  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  momentum, 
to  keep  pushing  herself.  This  gets  her 
down  very  often. 

"And  concentrating  on  just  her  work 
the  way  she  does,  she  misses  out  on 
ordinary  relationships.  And  this  hurts 
her.  She'd  like  a  closeness,  and  yet  she 
wouldn't — because  she  knows  it  would 
stand  in  her  way.  She  feels  very  alone, 
and  if  she  wants  to  be  a  star  she  knows 
she's  going  to  have  to  be  alone. 

"She's  basically  very  warm,  and  she 
wants  to  be  friendly.  But  she  can't  get 
too  friendly  because  she  has  to  concen- 
trate on  her  work.  If  you  want  to  have 
a  lot  of  friends,  you  can't  be  so  involved 
with  yourself.  I  understand  her,  and 
that's  why  we're  so  close.  Other  people 
draw  back. 

"Men  are  very  attracted  to  her.  but 
they  often  think  she's  very  busy  social- 
ly. People  tend  to  think  that  she's  very 
tied  up,  and  they're  almost  afraid  to 
approach  her.  And  it's  not  true — she'd 
like  to  be  much  busier  socially. 

"It's   difficult   to   tell    you   how    dedi- 


MILTON    BERLE 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

it  "The  Pediatrician  from  Palm  Springs' 
— and  it  won't  be  a  comedy!  It  will  be 
pure  soap  opera.  On  second  thought, 
you  know  what  a  success  Bob  Young 
made  with  his  show.  'Father  Knows 
Best'?  Someone  should  write  a  vehicle 
for  Milt  and  call  it  'Me — and  Mother- 
hood.' It  would  be  pure  type-casting." 

The  cause  of  all  this  commotion  and 
Ruth's  smiling,  tongue-in-cheek  com- 
ments was  a  six-and-a-half-months-old. 
blue-eyed,  twenty-two-pound,  beautiful 
baby  boy  named  William  Michael  Berle 
— adopted  and  long-awaited  in  the  Berle 
household. 

When  Ruth  brought  him  into  the 
room,  fresh  from  his  morning  nap.  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  anyone  could  love 
the   handsome   and   alert   infant.    Ruth 


cated  she  is.  but  men  don't  want  to  get 
involved  with  someone  so  wrapped  up 
in  her  work.  She's  just  worked  too  hard 
and  too  long  to  give  up  what  she's  got- 
ten. Her  conflict  is  that  she  wants  both 
lives,  and  she  can  only  have  one." 

In  her  search  for  two  lives,  has  she 
missed  out  on  anything?  She  had  want- 
ed to  feel  less  alone.  But.  "I'm  still 
lonely,"  Zina  says.  After  all,  anything 
that  tends  to  be  a  struggle  tends  to  be 
lonely. 

She  had  wanted  to  go  to  public 
schools  and  be  like  other  people  her 
age.  But.  "One  thing  I'm  sorry  for  is 
that  I  didn't  go  to  regular  schools."  she 
says.  "Most  of  the  time,  I  had  to  have 
private  tutors.  It  hasn't  been  a  consist- 
ent kind  of  education  and  I  wish  it 
had." 

She  had  wanted  a  lot  of  friends.  But. 
"Zina's  always  been  friends  with  the 
actors  she  worked  with,"  her  mother 
says,  "but  they  were  all  adults.  I'd  like 
to  see  her  loosen  up  and  be  with  people 
her  own  age.  Of  course,  it's  very  diffi- 
cult for  her.  She's  always  been  success- 
ful, and  youngsters  her  age  get  tongue- 
tied  at  the  thought  of  meeting  her.  They 
either  clam  up.  or  act  over-brave.  It 
makes  her  very  uncomfortable." 

"I  guess  I  grew  up  a  little  fast."  Zina 
says. 

A  few  months  ago.  Zina  was  dating 
actor  Robert  Reed  of  CBS-TV's  "The 
Defenders."  While  they  both  admitted 
that  there  was  no  romance  (Bob  recent- 
ly became  engaged  to  another  girl ) . 
they  did  date  for  several  months.  About 
Bob.  Zina  said  something  that  revealed 
just  how  her  life  is  today. 

"So  many  people,"  she  said,  "date 
just  for  the  sake  of  going  out.  But  not 
me.  I'm  a  one-man  woman.  And  if  that 
one  man  isn't  there.  I  won't  date." 

Zina  is  waiting.  Maybe  that  one  man 
will  come  along.  Maybe  she'll  resolve 
her  conflict  and  find  out  what  she  real- 
ly wants.  Maybe  there's  a  happy  ending 
in  store  for  her.  But  for  now,  there's 
only  the  waiting  .  .  .  and  the  hoping. 

MlCKI   SlEGEL 

Zina  stars  as  Gail  in  "The  Nurses." 
CBS-TV.  Thurs..   10  to   11   P.M.  EST. 


held  him  close  to  her.  proudly  point- 
ing out  his  two  new  teeth  and  the  in- 
fectious smile  and  gurgle.  She  looked 
completely  natural,  as  any  mother 
would,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  picture 
the  Uncle  Miltie  I'd  seen  on  Broadway 
and  television  in  the  same  role.  It 
didn't  fit.  I  said  as  much  to  Ruth. 

"That's  what  everyone  said  at  'first, 
and  now  they're  all  eating  crow,"  ex- 
plained Ruth  with  a  glimmer  in  her 
eye.  "Milt  is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous fathers  in  the  world,  and  I've  been 
a  witness  to  it.  When  he's  home,  it's 
Milt  who  insists  on  changing  Billy's 
diapers  and  giving  him  his  formula, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Milt 
flew  in  from  Las  Vegas  every  night 
when  he  was  doing  a  show  there,  just 
to  make  sure  Billy  was  all  right,  and 
he  insists  on  parading  him  all  over 
Los  Angeles  in  that  carriage,  even 
though  Billy  would  get  just  as  much 
air  and   sunshine  on   our  terrace. 


"The  baby  has  taken  twenty  years 
off  Milt's  age.  but  I  think  he's  added 
twenty  to  mine.  All  of  a  sudden.  I  have 
two  children — one  an  infant  and  one 
an  overgrown  boy.  This  gray  in  my 
hair  is  not  tipped — it's  natural.  Now 
I  know  what  it  must  feel  like  to  be  a 
floor  nurse  who  waits  for  the  head 
doctor's  inspection  of  her  ward.  She 
knows  he  won't  miss  a  thing.". 

Ruth's  somewhat  flip  and  humorous 
attitude  is  very  much  like  Milton's — 
they  both  show  the  same  face  to  the 
outside  world.  But  anyone  who  knows 
the  Berles,  anyone  who  knows  them 
well,  realizes  how  long  they  waited  for 
little  Billy  and  how  very  much  they 
needed  and  wanted  him.  Only  a  few 
close  and  dear  friends  fully  understand 
what  this  baby  means  to  them  both. 
Being  the  kind  of  people  they  are, 
neither  of  them  would  ever  be  guilty 
of  gushing  in  public.  Billy,  to  them,  is 
far  too  personal  to  share. 

Milton's  side  of  it 

As  Ruth  and  I  watched  the  baby  on 
the  floor,  attempting  to  crawl  toward 
some  colored  beads  he'd  set  his  sights 
on,  the  phone  rang  and  Ruth  picked  it 
up  and  winked  at  me. 

"Want  to  make  any  bets  as  to  who's 
on  the  other  end?" 

Sure  enough,  it  was  Milton  again, 
calling  for  the  fourth  time  that  morn- 
ing. The  conversation  went  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  previous  one  I'd  over- 
heard, except  that  this  one  involved 
strained  chicken,  evaporated  milk  as 
opposed  to  a  powdered  product  they'd 
been  using,  and  how  Billy  was  getting 
along  with  the  puppy  Eddie  Fisher  had 
given  them.  Ruth  beckoned  me  to  the 
phone  and  said: 

"Milt,  a  friend  of  mine  is  here  who's 
a  writer,  and  she  wants  to  know  what 
it's  like  for  Milton  Berle  to  be  a  father. 
What  it's  like  from  a  comedian's  point 
of  view.  Tell  her,  honey — I  don't  think 
she  believes  me." 

I  took  the  receiver  from  Ruth's  hand, 
and  the  voice  on  the  other  end  was  the 
voice  I'd   heard  and  known   for  years. 

"So,  honey,  you  want  to  know  what 
it's  like  to  be  a  father?  For  me  to  be 
a  father?    Well,  let  me  tell  you. 

"I've  bathed,  bottled,  burped, 
bounced,  patted,  powdered  and  pinned 
him. 

"I've  purchased  large  quantities  of 
oils,  talcums,  lotions,  cotton,  vitamins, 
baby  aspirin,  laxatives,  cough  syrup, 
nose  drops,  Band-Aids — not  to  men- 
tion a  medicine  cabinet  full  of  boxes, 
bottles,  tubes  and  vials  that  are  half- 
i!ull,  squeezed,  pushed  and  squashed. 
I've  become  an  expert  on  the  pros  and 
cons,  merits  and  drawbacks  of  various 
brands  of  carriages,  cribs,  strollers, 
eating  tables,  playpens,  bassinets,  walk- 
ers, educational  toys   and   potty   seats. 

"I've  taken  strained  liver  and  spin- 
ach off  Ruth's  shopping  list  after  get- 
ting spat  in  the  eye  once  too  often  with 
the  same.  And  I've  made  a  complete 
new  formula  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when,  half  asleep,  I've  broken  the  two 
remaining  full  bottles  under  the  cold 
water  tap  where  I  was  cooling  them 
after  having  gotten  them  too  hot  in  the 
first  place  when  I  was  warming  them. 


"To  get  poetic.  I've  smoothed  the 
wrinkles  in  his  bed  and  brushed  the 
down  upon  his  head.  How  does  that 
sound?  Look,  kid,  that's  all  I  know 
about  babies.  Ask  Ruth  about  them. 
She's  the  expert,  and  I  leave  it  all  to 
her.  My  business  is  being  funny,  and 
I"m  too  busy  to  worry  about  babies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  to  catch 
a  plane  in  twenty  minutes,  so  tell  Ruth 
I'll  be  in  touch.    Okay.    Bye." 

The  click  on  the  other  end  finished 
the  conversation,  and  I  relayed  the 
message  to  Ruth.  I  also  told  her  what 
Milton  had  said  to  me  about  his 
thoughts  on  being  a  parent — his  ex- 
periences. 

Ruth  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and 
then  down  at  little  Billy. 

"Yes,  that's  Milt.  Quick,  funny, 
good  timing  and  nothing  said  that 
would  ever  let  you  suspect  how  he 
really  feels.  It's  strange,  but  he's  done 
all  those  things  for  and  with  the  baby 
and  he  does  them  constantly.  Yet  he 
wouldn't,  for  the  world,  let  anyone  know 
how  he  feels.  He's  a  very  private  sort 
of  guy  when  it  comes  to  Billy." 

Ruth  saw  me  to  the  door,  and  as  I 
got  into  the  car  she  waved  and  raised 
Billy's  hand  in  a  mock  salute. 

"By  the  way,"  she  called,  "that  plane 
Milt  was  catching.  .  .  .  He  forgot  to 
add  it  was  headed  for  home.  It's  Tues- 
day and  Milt  always  takes  Billy  to 
the  doctor  on  alternate  Tuesdays. 
Crazy,  huh?" 

A  strange  sight 

On  the  next  alternate  Tuesday,  I 
drove  back  to  Beverly  Hills  to  see  for 
myself.  I  stared  as  the  surging  traffic 
came  to  a  stop  at  the  red  light  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard,  and  a  large,  leather 
baby  carriage  with  its  cargo  and  par- 
ent pushed  forward  across  the  spacious 
street,  up  the  opposite  curb  and  rolled 
off  into  the  distance  toward  North 
Crescent. 

Now,  Beverly  Hills  is  most  certainly 
not  a  typical  family  neighborhood. 
Most  of  the  older  offsprings  of  Holly- 
wood's famous  are  in  private  schools; 
gardeners  oversee  the  voluptuous 
shrubs  and  plants  that  screen  the  man- 
sions from  curious  eyes;  groceries 
are  ordered  by  phone  and  babies  are 
given  their  daily  sunning  on  an  inside 
patio  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  hov- 
ering nursemaid. 

That's  why  the  sight  of  this  proud 
parent  crossing  Sunset  was  truly  larger 
than  life,  especially  considering  the 
fact  the  parent  was  smoking  a  large 
black  cigar.  This  apparition,  which 
now  appears  regularly  on  the  exclusive 
cement  of  Beverly  Hills,  has  become 
one  of  the  main  topics  of  conversation 
among  those  who  make  up  that  close- 
knit  circle  of  the  rich  and  famous. 

You  see,  Milton  Berle  is  proving  to 
the  hard  core  of  Hollywood  cynics 
that,  as  a  new  father,  he  is  playing  the 
part  to  the  hilt.  It's  an  unusual  role 
for  Uncle  Miltie  because,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  career,  no  one  is  laughing. 

It  couldn't  happen — to  a  nicer  guy, 
that  is.  — Trish  Jones 

Uncle   Miltie's   in   "It's   a   Mad,    Mad. 
Mad,    Mad   World"    (United    Artists). 
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1000 


Birth  to  Age  80 

First 

30  Days 

ONLY  25< 

Per  Policy 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 
Introductory    Offer.     Answer    these    9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion.   Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Amounts    usually    Issued    without    doctor 
examination.      NEW    LOW    RATES. 
Ages  Amount         Ages      Amount 

0  to  80       $1000        15  to  60       $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?    3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Race? 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    You  be  the  judge. 
Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  President 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
312  American  Life  Bldg..  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


— ^  CAN    YOU    TYPE  ^— • 

Many  business  and  advertising  firms  now  need 
resident  typists.  Typists  can  earn  $45-$65  weekly 
with  adjustable  hours.  If  you  are  interested  in 
home  typing  employment  mail  name,  address  to: 
Dept.  RT,  Box  #1902,  South  Side  Station, 
Springfield,  Mo. 


OCCULT!  * 


STUDY 

AYSTIC 

ARTS? 
Get  our  large,  valuable  Illustrated  FREE 
Occult     &     Spiritual     Catalog!     Tells     ot 
Prayers,   strange   Occult  &   Dream    Books, 
Pentagrams,     Crystal     Balls,     Parchment, 
exotic    Incenses,    Candles,   legendary   mys- 
terious   Oils.    Perfumes,    Powders,    Roots, 
Herbs,  Lodestones,  curious  Rings,  Charms, 
Gem     Stones,     "Fortune-Telling"     Cards, 
Ouija  Boards,   Planchettes,  Astrology.  Oc- 
cult  Jewelry   &    remarkable   Spiritual   Curios.     Send    for 
this    important    Catalog — you    need    it!     Copyright   '62 — 
Studio  A86.  TIMES  PLAZA  STA. 
Box  224,  BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 


DARLING  PET  MONKEY  ! 

This  live  Squirrel  Monkey  makes  an 
adorable,  playful  pet.  Show  it  affection, 
and  receive  companionship  &  joy  from 
its  company.  Almost  human  with  its 
friendly  eyes,  children  &  adults  love  it 
as  a  pet.  Approximately  6  months  old, 
simple,  to  take  care  of  &  train.  Eats 
same  food  as  you  do,  grows  about  12 
inches  high.  Free  cage  &  instructions 
included.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Only  S19.95  express  collect.  Mail  check 
or  money  order  for  $19.95  to: 
Animal  Farm,  Dept.  410,  Box  1042s 
m~  mm  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. •■■•<■■ 
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Borrow  SlOOto  $1000 1 

tirely  by  mail!  Pay  oil  your 
bills  with  a  confidential  loan 
A^W^h.  from  Postal;  only  one  small 
^mm\%m%w  monthly  payment  instead  of 
many.  Over  67  years  of  dependable 
service  to  people  throughout  theU.S.  A. 
State-licensed— your  assurance  of  fair 
rates  and  supervised  reliability.  FAST, 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE.  TRY  US! 
POSTAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept  50-E 

200  Keeline  Bide.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

I  D.  J.  Levitt,  President 

I  Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  50 

I  200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

I  Rush  FREE  complete  Loan  Papers. 
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Receive! 
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Paymenti 


$100 
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$300 


$500 


$800 


$1000 
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VVWDON'T  MISS  IT! 


WWA  REAL  TREAT! 


V'VVIORTH  SEEING! 


VONLY  IF  YOU  LIKE  POPCORN 


To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Guttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


*V*  Papa's  Delicate  Condition 

paramount;  technicolor 

If  you're  a  Jackie  Gleason  fan  (and 
who  isn't?)  you  should  enjoy  this  little 
comedy.  The  Fat  One  plays  a  father 
who  (would  you  believe  it?)  likes 
to  drink,  but  whose  heart  is  so  big 
he  buys  a  whole  circus  just  so  his 
little  girl  can  have  the  pony  she 
wants.  Glynis  Johns  plays  his  wife 
and  Charlie  Ruggles  is  the  father-in- 
law,  but,  as  could  be  expected,  Glea- 
son is  just  about  the  whole  show: 
Jackie  the  good-natured  father  and 
husband,  Jackie  the  convivial  drinker, 
Jackie  the  lonely  exile.  The  story  takes 
place  in  the  Gay  Nineties.  This  is  a 
good  one  for  Granny,  Gramps — and 
all  their  grandchildren. 

WV  The  Raven 

A.I.P.;    PANAVISION,  COLOR 

Forget  about  those  scary  ads.  This 
is  the  funniest  picture  around !  Vin- 
cent Price,  Peter  Lorre  and  Boris 
Karloff  in  a  zany  spoof  of  horror 
movies.  The  plot  is  pretty  thin,  but 
the  laughs  are  there,  believe  me.  I 
don't  know  what  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
would  say,  but  I  dug  it:  Ninety  min- 
utes  of  light-hearted   foolishness. 

^kV  30  Years  of  Fun 

20th   century-fox 

Whether  or  not  you  enjoy  this  one 
depends  a  lot  on  how  much  of  it  you've 
seen  before.  It's  a  nostalgic  collection 
of  comedy  bits  from  the  films  of  the 
old-time  great  comedians  (Chaplin, 
Keaton,  Laurel  and  Hardy,  etc.),  plus 
newsreel  clips  from  the  same  era  and 
an  interesting  commentary.  They  don't 
hardly  make  comedy  like  that  any 
more — and  it's  a  shame. 


k'W  Love  Is  a  Ball 

UNITED    ARTISTS 

A  sexy  heiress  to  40  million,  a  virile 
adventurer  who  becomes  her  chauf- 
feur. .  .  .  You  won't  find  much  in  the 
plot  to  surprise  you,  but  a  handful 
of  likeable  people  (Glenn  Ford,  Hope 
Lange,  Charles  Boyer,  Ruth  McDevitt, 
Ricardo  Montalban)  and  color  pho- 
tography of  the  French  Riviera  com- 
bine to  make  this  old-fashioned  ro- 
mantic comedy  a  good  bet  if  you're 
looking    for    pleasant,    uncomplicated 

entertainment. 

I 

W  Critic's  Choice 

WARNERS;    PANAVISION,    TECHNICOLOR 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
author  who  thought  that  a  story  about 
a  Broadway  drama  critic  whose  little 
wife  writes  a  play  would  be  very 
funny.  Judging  from  "Critic's  Choice," 
he  was  wrong.  I  never  saw  such  a  large 
collection  of  unfunny  laugh  lines. 
Still,  it's  a  pleasant  enough  picture  if 
you  don't  expect  to  laugh  too  much. 
It  has  Bob  Hope  and  Lucille  Ball, 
Marilyn  Maxwell,  Jim  Backus  and  Rip 
Torn.  It's  in  color  and  Lucy  wears 
some  pretty  outfits.  And  there  are 
some  funny  moments,  especially  when 
Bob  Hope  is  just  being  Bob  Hope. 
One  scene,  in  which  he  makes  a 
drunken,  wise-cracking  entrance  onto 
a  theater  balcony,  is  hilarious.  Thanks, 
Bob,  for  the  laughs. 

W  Term  of  Trial 

WARNER   BROS. 

Poor  Sir  Laurence  Olivier.  He's  a 
real  loser  in  this  one:  Married  to  a 
surly  Frenchwoman  (Simone  Signoret) 
who  gripes  about  living  on  a  teacher's 
salary,  he  gets  falsely  accused  of  in- 


decent assault  by  a  skinny  schoolgirl. 
Then,  to  make  things  worse,  his  little 
woman  suggests  that  he  was  innocent 
only  because  he  didn't  have  the  nerve ! 
Written  and  directed  by  Peter  Glen- 
ville,  and  set  in  the  dreary  slums  of 
northern  England,  the  film  moves 
rather  slowly,  but  the  classy  talent  of 
Olivier  keeps  it  interesting.  Terence 
Stamp,  who  was  all  goodness  in  "Billy 
Budd,"  does  a  fine  job  here  as  a 
tough  juvenile  delinquent. 

*V  The  Hook 

MCM 

Three  GIs  (Kirk  Douglas,  Nick 
Adams,  Robert  Walker  Jr.)  have  been 
ordered  to  kill  the  Korean  prisoner- 
of-war  who  is  traveling  with  them. 
Being  nice  guys,  basically,  they  find 
the  assignment  rather  embarrassing. 
At  times  the  drama  has  a  somewhat 
phony  ring,  but  good  direction  pro- 
vides enough  action  and  suspense  to 
keep  the  picture  from  ever  being 
boring. 

V  Five  Miles  to  Midnight 

UNITED    ARTISTS 

Dear  Sophia  Loren: 

How  come  you  got  yourself  into 
this  one?  Did  you  really  need  this, 
after  winning  an  Academy  Award? 
The  story  is  OK:  Your  American  hus- 
band talks  you  into  a  scheme  to  col- 
lect his  life  insurance.  But  the  script 
and  the  direction  are  so  bad  that  you 
look  ridiculous.  And  Anthony  Perkins 
is  the  wrong  actor  to  play  your  hus- 
band. Your  husband,  in  this  story,  is 
supposed  to  be  immature,  but  charm- 
ing, see?  The  moment  I  liked  best  in 
the  picture  was  when  you  hit  Perkins 
with  that  automobile. 
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Proportioned  ? 
But  why?" 


Because  what's  right  for  Sue  may  not  be  right  for  you. 
That's  why  Kotex  napkins  come  in  4  proportioned 
sizes — varied  in  width  and  depth,  as  well  as  length. 
You  select  the  one  that  meets  your  absorbency  needs. 

Each  has  the  new  moisture-proof  shield  under 
the  new  soft  covering. 

Nothing  protects  quite  like  Kotex.  That's  why,  now 
more  than  ever,  Kotex  is  confidence. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin  protects  you  best? 


REGULAR  MISS  DEB 

Medium  width,  depth  For  young  ladies.  Regular 

and  length.  Designed  absorbency,  less  width. 

for  average  needs.  Soft  pink  covering. 


Length  of  Regular, 

deeper,  wider  and 

16%  more  absorbent. 


SLENDERLINE 
Narrowest,  deepest, 
shorter  than  Regular. 
Compact  for  comfort. 


New  softness  outside,  new  softness  inside 


Jgt       '^r„ 
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Cheek-to- cheek 
softness 

so  surely  yours 

with  Ivory's 

cheek-to-cheek 

mildness 

Just  change  to  regular  care  with  the  same 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap  that  helps  keep  baby's 
skin  so  soft  and  smooth.  Soon  your  skin  will 
look  smoother,  softer.  .  .  almost  like  baby's. 
You'll  have  That  Young  Ivory  Look.  Ivory  . . . 
white,  clean-scented,  pure  and  mild  enough 
for  a  baby's  skin...  a  very  special  soapforyour 
complexion.  More  doctors  recommend  it  than 
any  other  soap  for  babies'  skin  and  yours. 

FOR  THAT  YOUNG  IVORY  LOOK 


IVORY 

*•  Soap 


\ 


so  mild!  994yioo% pure' 


rol  Burnett's  Fight  For  Dick  Chamberlain  P^tF 
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HE  SIN  THAT  SPOILED  OUR  WEDDING!" 
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Connie  Stevens  &  Gary  Clarke's 
Own  Story 
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Proportioned 
what?" 


Proportioned  Kotex  napkins. 

Now  Kotex  comes  in  4  proportioned  sizes.  You 
choose  the  width,  depth,  and  length  that  meets 
your  absorbency  needs. 

Each  napkin  has  the  moisture-proof  shield  under 
the  new  soft  covering.  Nothing  protects  quite  like 
Kotex.  That's  why,  now  more  than  ever,  Kotex 
is  confidence. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin 
protects  you  best? 


REGULAR 

Medium  width, 

depth  and  length. 

Designed  for 

average  needs. 


SLENDERLINE 
Narrowest  and 

deepest.  Shorter 
than  Regular. 

Compact  comfort. 
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SUPER 

Regular  length, 

deeper,  wider 

and  16% 

more  absorbency. 


MISS  DEB 

For  young  ladies. 

Regular  absorbency, 

less  width. 
Soft  pink  covering. 


National  Book  Club 
^presents  the  exciting  new 


■'«&  ACTION, 


■     ■' ■     •■-  i     - "  ■—  ~  imiimm 


SAMPLE 
PUZZLE 


The  Correct  Answer  is  ONE  of  These  Names 
□  Jerome  Kern       □  Buffalo  Bill 
D  Marco  Polo         Q  Walter  Reed 


BILL 


Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "Famous  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  $40,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $2,500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  10  YEARS  $461,500.00  OFFERED 
IN   NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $421,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing  $461,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  All  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 

NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC. 

,       ,       BOX  1  lO,    GLEN  COVE,   N.  Y.  — — _ 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  on  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


National  Book  Club,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
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My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No. 


iis:^yr 


I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "FAMOUS 
NAME"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and 
the  1st  Set  of  Puzzles       {pLEASE   pR|NT) 


Name- 


Address- 


City_ 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


The  new  "Dark-Eyes"  is  n.ot  new  ...  it  is  28 
years  old  .  .  .  but  there  are  new  features.  An 
added  adherence-to-hair  quality  for  easier, 
quicker  application  —  "Dark-Eyes"  now  goes 
on  in  the  wink  of  an  eyelash!  And  two  super- 
soft  brushes  now  perform  the  "Dark-Eyes" 
beauty  miracle  for  you  —  so  simply,  so 
neatly,  so  pleasantly! 

ABOUT  12  APPLICATIONS 

(normal  year's  supply)  S^  SO 
at  leading  drug,  dep't  and  variety  chain  stores 


fcJ        kdl 


IF   IT  ISN'T 


— ^IT  ISN'T^    ** 

"SDaAkr&j^ 


"Dark-Eyes"  REALLY  IS  Swimproof!  Soap- 
and- water-proof!  Raindrop-and-weep-proof! 
Water  makes  mascara  run,  but  "Dark-Eyes" 
will  not  run  nor  smudge.  Ends  all  the  bother 
of  daily  eye  make-up  .  ■  .  goes  on  once, 
STAYS  ON  for  four  to  five  weeks  until  lashes 
and  brows  are  normally  replaced  by  new 
hairs.  "Dark-Eyes"  permanently  colors  .  .  . 
doesn't  coat  .  .  .  gives  your  eyes  a  nat- 
ural, refined  looking,  BORN  BEAUTIFUL 
loveliness.  NEVER  sticky,  heavy,  obviously 
"made  up"  .  .  .  ALWAYS  soft,  dark,  luxuri- 
ant ...  all  day,  all  night,  'round  the  clock! 
Completely  SAFE,  use  with  confidence — 
contains  no  aniline  dye.  Three  shades  .  .  . 
jet  black,  rich  brown,  light  brown. 
'(for  the  hairs  to  which  applied) 
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I  IT  HAPPENED  THIS  MONTH 

We  Mourn  Patsy  Cline The  Editors 

We  Should  Have  Known  Better Irene  Storm 

Feud ! Fred    Robbins 

"What  More  Can  a  Father  Do?" Paul  Denis 
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All  About  Debbie 

I  think  Debbie  Reynolds  is  one  of 
the  wisest  mothers  I  have  ever  known 
or  read  about.  The  way  she  handles 
the  situation  of  Liz  and  Eddie — and 
it's  sure  a  difficult  situation — is  mar- 
velous. She  shows  a  great  deal  of 
understanding,  and  I  admire  her 
tremendously. 

Mrs.  L.W.,  Prescott.  Ariz. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  Debbie 
is  as  good  as  she  makes  herself 
sound  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  I'm 
not  saying  that  she  tells  her  kids 
awful  things  about  Eddie,  and  about 
Liz,  but  I  just  can't  believe  that  any- 
one could  be  quite  so  charitable.  It's 
just  not,  unfortunately,  part  of  hu- 
man nature  to  be  so  forgiving. 

D.M..  Norfolk,  Va. 

Yeah,  Who? 

Yeah,  just  who  does  Vince  Ed- 
wards think  he  is?  Has  he  forgotten 
already  that  a  very  few  years  ago  he 
would  have  given  his  eye  teeth  (I 
would  imagine)  to  be  interviewed? 
H.J..  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  don't  think  Vince  Edwards 
thinks  he's  Ben  Casey  or  anyone  else. 
I  think  he's  just  plain  human.  He 
has  a  pretty  rugged  schedule,  and 
he  can't  be  expected  to  do  ten  things 
at  once. 

L.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Greatest 

I  think  that  your  "Magazine  With- 
in a  Magazine"  is  the  greatest.  I  al- 
ways read  that  section  first.  Please 
tell  your  Music  Editor,  Bobby  Scott, 
that  he  does  a  bang-up  job!  By  the 
way,  I  sure  was  surprised  to  read 
that  Bobby  has  a  record  of  his  own 
out.  I  took  your  advice  and  bought 
it,  and  I'm  not  sorry.  He's  the  great- 
est, too! 

F.W.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Runaway  Where? 

All  I  have  to  say  to  Michael  Lan- 
don  is — lots  of  luck,  brother,  you're 


sure  going  to  need  it.  Where  does  he 
run  to  from  here?  Three  or  four 
more  wives.  I  suppose. 

F.B.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Did  You   Know  .  .  . 

"Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame'"  received 
seventeen  Emmy  Awards.  More  than 
twice  the  number  received  by  any 
other  TV  program  or  series. 

Jack  Elam  was  a  motion  picture 
auditor  before  becoming  an  actor. 
He  devised  a  budget  system  for  in- 
dividual pictures  that  is  still  used 
today. 

Sheila  James  (Zelda  Gilroy  on 
"Dobie  Gillis")  has  finished  writing 
her  first  novel,  "The  Song  of  Shad- 
ows." 

Walt  Disney's  Mickey  Mouse  is 
thirty-four  years  old.  Donald  Duck 
was  created  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
but  his  uncle — Ludwig  von  Drake — 
is  only  two! 

Chad  Everett  worked  in  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program  of  the  State 
Department.  He  toured  Europe  and 
Asia  with  a  group  of  actors  present- 
ing a  series  of  plays. 

Buddy  Merrill,  youthful  guitarist 
on  "The  Lawrence  Welk  Show,"  was 
head  musical  arranger  for  the  West 
Point  band  during  his  recent  two- 
year  Army  service. 

Zina  Bethune  began  her  television 
acting  career  in  1955  in  "The  Guid- 
ing Light." 

Hometowns 

Marty  Ingels— Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Don  Grady — San  Diego,  Calif. 

Nancy  Malone — Queens  Village, 
N.  Y. 

Chuck  Connors — Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

David  Brinkley — Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

Fred  Astaire — Omaha,  Neb. 

Rick  Jason — New  York  City 

Carl  Betz — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  Young — Chicago,  111. 

Wendell  Corey — Springfield,  Mass. 

Richard  Egan — San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror. 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 


3-minute 
miracle ! 
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GIVES  HAIR  HEAVENLY  COLOR 
IN  ONLY  3  MINUTES 


Miraculous  things 
happen  to  your  hair  when  you  use 
Nestle  Colortint!  It's  more  than  a 
rinse  but- not  a  permanent  dye. 
Takes  3  minutes  .  .  .  lasts  3. weeks! 
Adds  dramatic  depth  of  color .  .  . 
gives  drab  blonde  hair  a  sunny 
splendor,  mousey  brown  hair  a  rich 
warmth,  dull  brunette  a  raven  bril- 
liance. Blends  in  gray  perfectly. 

Millions  of  women  have  discovered 
how  easily  Nestle  Colortint  adds 
beautiful  color  to  their  hair.  See 
what  it  does  for  you!  10  thrilling 
shades.  6  capsules  39?; 

NESTLE  COLORINSE 

The  temporary  hair 
rinse  that  adds  shim- 
mering color-high- 
ligh.ts  to  your  own  < 
hair  shade.  Rinses  in, 
lasts  till  your  next 
shampoo.  11  lovely 
shades.  6  rinses  39? 

HAIR    COLORING    SPECIALISTS 
FOR   OVER    HALF    A    CENTURY 


WE  MOURN 
PATSY  CLINE 


TV  Radio  Mirror  pays  tribute  to  a  great 
singer,  a  young  mother,  a  loving  wife 


Suddenly  the  big  voice  is  stilled. 

Abruptly  the  song  is  over. 

Patsy  Cline  is  dead. 

In  Nashville,  an  entire  city  weeps. 
And  because  of  what  Patsy  had  been 
and  what  she  had  done,  there  are 
tears,  too,  in  New  York  and  Minne- 
apolis, in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake,  in 
cities  and  towns. across  the  country. 

The  way  the  end  came  to  this 
"Grand  Ole  Opry"  star  was  a  tragic 
irony — yet  it  was  typical  of  the  way 
she  had  lived  her  brief  thirty  years. 
Anyone  who  knew  Pat,  anyone  who 
had  ever  seen  her  cuddling  with  her 
two  little  children,  could  tell  you  that 
she  wasn't  the  toughie  she  sometimes 
seemed  to  strangers.  Pat  had  had  a  lot 
of  hard  knocks  along  the  way,  but  it 
hadn't  changed  her,  inside.  Anyone 
who  knew  her  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  Pat  to  be  the  first  one  in  line 
when  someone  needed  help.  So  when 
Cactus  Jack  Call,  Kansas  City's  be- 
loved country-and-Western  deejay, 
was  killed  in  a  car  accident,  just  a 
few  weeks  before,  there  was  Pat  vol- 
unteering to  do  a  benefit  for  his  wife. 
And  right  in  line  with  her  were  three 
other  generous  souls:  Hawkshaw 
Hawkins,  Cowboy  Copas  and  Pat's 
manager,  Randy  Hughes. 


When  the  benefit  was  over,  they 
were  anxious  to  get  home.  They 
missed  their  families  and.  even  though 
the  weather  was  bad,  they  decided  to 
take  a  chance. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  wrong  chance. 

The  little  plane,  piloted  by  Randy, 
was  just  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  when  the  motor  began 
to  sputter.  They  kept  losing  altitude, 
then  the  plane  crashed  into  a  wooded 
hillside.  A  silver  belt  buckle  engraved 
with  Hawkshaw's  name  lay  among  the 
wreckage:  a  woman's  red  slip  was 
found  hanging  from  a  tree.  When  a 
Civil  Defense  worker  was  asked  if  he 
could  account  for  four  people  in  the 
wreckage,  he  answered:  "There's  not 
enough  to  count." 

( It  was  a  week  when  death  stalked 
the  Opry.  On  Monday,  March  4th, 
James  McDaniel.  of  Hank  Snow's 
band,  died  of  a  heart  attack.  On 
Thursday,  Jack  Anglin,  of  the  famous 
Johnny  and  Jack  singing  team,  met 
his  end  in  a  car  crash.  I 

In  Nashville,  they  began  to  reckon 
the  tragedy  in  those  left  behind: 

Patsy's  husband.  Charley  Dick,  and 
their  two  children:  son  Randy,  2, 
and  daughter  Julie.  4. 

Hawkshaw's  wife,  Oprv  star  Jean 
Shepard.    and  the   babv  that   was  to 


be   born   to    them   just   that   month. 

Cowboy's  daughter,  who  was  also 
Mrs.  Randy  Hughes  and  had  thus  lost 
a  father  and  a  husband  in  one  ter- 
rible day. 

In  Nashville,  they  began  to  remem- 
ber: 

Hawkshaw  had  come  out  of  West 
Virginia  and  had  given  them  "Slow 
Poke"  and  "Soldier's  Joy." 

Cowboy  had  been  with  the  Opry  for 
sixteen  years,  and  wherever  he  went 
they  still  asked  for  "Alabam." 

And  Patsy  .  .  . 

She  came  from  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  was  born  Virginia 
Patterson  Hensley  on  September  8th. 
1932.  A  pretty,  dark-haired  little  girl, 
she  gave  her  first  public  performance 
when  she  was  just  four — and  walked 
off  with  first  prize  for  tap  dancing  in 
an  amateur  contest.  When  she  was 
eight,  she  was  given  a  piano  for  her 
birthday  and  began  to  love  singing 
as  she  learned  to  accompany  herself 
at  the  keyboard.  All  through  her  girl- 
hood, she  sang  in  the  church  choir. 

She  was  still  a  teenager  when  she 
heard  that  Wally  Fowler,  of  "Grand 
Ole  Opry"  fame,  was  appearing  at  the 
Palace  Theater  in  Winchester.  She 
knew  that  somehow,  someway,  she 
had  to  see    (Continued  on  page  68 1 


A  cowboy  boot  and  engraved  belt:  Sad 
reminders  of  the  three  fine  men — 
Hawkshaw  Hawkins,  Cowboy  Copas  and 
Randv  Hushes — also  dead  in  the  crash. 


Phil  Silvers'  new  TV  series  about 
a  foreman  in  a  plastic  factory  may 
be  named  "Foreman  Bilko,"  or  it 
may  have  some  completely  different 
title  .  .  .  but,  to  the  big  TV  audi- 
ence, it  will  become  known  as  "the 
Phil  Silvers  show." 

"That's  what  happened  to  'Ser- 
geant Bilko,'  and  that's  the  way  it 
should  be,"  says  Phil,  who  feels  that 
an  actor  must  not  be  over-modest 
when  he's  estimating  his  own  draw- 
ing power. 

If  the  public  didn't  like  the  ser- 
geant— or  the  foreman — because  he 
was    really    Phil    Silvers,    then    the 


show  wouldn't  be  very  good  .  .  .  nor 
would  Phil  Silvers  be  much  good. 

"My  coffee  breaks  are  going  to  be 
the  greatest  coffee  breaks  in  the 
history  of  industry,"  Phil  claims. 
"They're  going  to  be  regular  floor 
shows — with    production    numbers." 

Phil,  who  will  be  on  CBS-TV 
Saturday  nights  following  Jackie 
Gleason,  envisages  himself  fighting 
the  unions — and  fighting  the  bosses. 
Never  having  worked  in  a  factory, 
never  having  visited  one  except  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  is  perfectly 
equipped  to  present  viewers  with  a 
completely      cockeyed      picture      of 


industry  as  only  Phil  could  see  it. 

"What  I'd  really  like  to  do,"  says 
Phil,  "is  come  back  to  New  York 
and  live  here  and  do  a  Broadway 
show.  But  my  accountants  say  to  me, 
'Are  you  crazy?' '' 

Phil  will  hold  big  open-house  au- 
ditions and  let  actors  know  he's 
looking  for  talented  people. 

"I  just  hope,"  he  says,  "another 
Doberman  walks  in!" 

Victor  Borge  says  a  lot  of  com- 
edy material  gets  lost  forever,  in  TV 
now,  because  a  question  arises  about 
who  owns  it.  .  .  .  "I  was  making  up 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the   scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


a  joke  about  a  \*-r\  la-t-workin"  piJI 
to  curb  the  appetite."  Borge  -aid. 
"Tbk  piJI  worked  go  la?i  that.  h> 
the  time  J  ate  haJf  oi  it.  J  had 
curbed  ray  appetite  -o  much  J 
couldn't   even  eat  the  rest   of  it ! " 

He  tossed  the  joke  at  bis  writer-. 
Jf  Borge  decided  to  u-e  their  em- 
bellishments on  the  idea,  on  the  par- 
ticular show  he  was  then  working 
on.  fine!  But  if  not.  Borge  said,  he'd 
be  afraid  to  use  it  later.  Becau-e.  by 
then,  the  writing  team  would  have 
-plit  up  and  he  would  be  uncertain 
who  owned  which  additional  twist 
to  the  joke.  They  might  sue  him — 
and  with  justice. 

That's  why.  Borge  ?aid.  he  once 
paid  one  writer  $20,000  for  a  joke- 
composing  chore  and — because  of 
many  changes  in  plans  for  the  pro- 
gram— wound  up  using  only  one  line 
of  the  writer's  work. 

"I  paid  $20,000  for  one  line." 
Borge  said,  "and  I  can't  even  re- 
member what  it  was.  But  it  was  a 
great  line.  I  can  tell  you  that — even 
if  I   can't   remember  it." 

How  about  a  contest  for  the  be«t 
""sidekicks"  on  television.' 

People  like  Don  Knotts,  Frank 
Fontaine     and     Sam     Jaffe     i  not 

to  mention  Sam"?  beautiful  wife. 
Betty e  Ackerman,  in  the  -ane 
series — and   Raymond    Massey    a? 

the  senior  doctor  in  the  other  big 
series  i  receive  a  lot  less  publicity 
than  the  star?  of  their  respective 
-hows,  but  very  often  we've  found 
that  people  tune  in  to  a  particular 
shoM  .  .  .  not  because  of  the  star. 
hut  because  of  hi?  funny  or  kooky 
or  exciting  sidekick — arid  if  the?e 
seasoned  character  actors  or  ac- 
tresses were  to  desert  the  show,  there 
would  be  a  lot  more  dial-changing. 
That's  our  contribution  to  the 
"Recognition  for  All"  campaign. 

Those  masked  marvel?,  the  real- 
life  doctors,  are  at  it  again.  In  Bos- 
ton, a  private  medical  radio  net- 
work for  M.P.?  only  is  being  hooked 
up.  tuning  in  some  5.000  Greater 
Boston  physicians  to  the  most  im- 
portant new?  and  trend?  in  health 
and  science.  The  doctors"  news,  in- 
formation and  lessons  will  he  hroad- 

-  on  an  KM  station — closed-cir- 
cuit and  untappahle  b\  non-sub- 
scribers--and    will    cost    each    prae- 


Phil  rate?  salute  irom  Edie  Adams. 


Top   "sidelncks" :    The   Jafjes    .    . 


-  ■    y     dollars     a    month. 

If  fn   Boston 

Holly-wood     of        -         -  Jeal 

-  rii  -will  spread  to 

thirt-  - 

The    Snu:  -  -    amp-sine 

.      _ 

are    finding    :  -         - 

doctoT-n.  -   -  .  -      -  . 

drug    companies.    They    don't 
then     -  i    --       e     _-    -guawks  from 
medical    associations     and    kindred 
_-  _. 

-  e  a.  all  doctor?  don":  - 

-qnawk  ? 

-  oeoiie  asked  Jayne  Meadows 
who  made  the  big  decisions  m 
Steve  Allen  household.  Jayne  de- 
-everino  stepped  up  to 
answer  it :  "Tm  the  one  who  raal  - 
all  the  big  decisions — how  we  feel 
about  disarmament  or  capital  pun- 
ishment- Jayne  makes  all  the  de- 
cisions in  the  home,  like  what  I'll 
wear  that  day.  .  . 

Fearless  Forecasts:  Hal  March 

predicts  a  comeback  for  the  big- 
money  giveaway.  "They'll  return." 
said  Hal.  "because  people  love  them, 
and  because  that  old  TV  meatgrind- 
es  easte  up  so  much  comedy  and 
drama  material."  But  Hal  says  the> 
can  include  him  out.  "Tm  happy  do- 
ing what  Tm  doing: — acting  on  the 
.  Carol  Burnett  will  try 

out  her  TV  spec  of  "Calamity  Jane" 
with  two  weeks  of  live  performance- 
in  Dallas,  beginning  June  24th.  .  .  . 
Ernie  Borgriine.  star  of  "Mc- 
Hale"?  Jiavj ."  will  play  stock  this 
summer  for  $10,000  a  week,  a 
?iderable  raise  from  his  swabbie? 
wage.  .  .  .  The  answer  To  "Car  54. 
^Tbere  Are  \ou?"  will  be  "Gone." 
Writer  Nat  Hiken  says  he's  tired. 
.  .  .  ABC  is  considering  a  baseball 
?eries  i  no.  noT  the  W  -  r  Series 
"^e  predict  high  ratings — till  the 
football  season  begins. 

Musical  Chair-     -    i 
parlor    game    never    tried    on    T\  — 
but  with  the  sponsors  and  ne: 
officials,    it's    just    about    the    most 
popular  gj     eg  ag. 

In  the  spring,  wbile  some  bk    - 
fancy  Turns  to  love,  others"  to  base- 
ball,  sponsors   and   executives   ram 
~      -  ""  the  p  g 
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MY  FIGHT  rr? 


Why  fight  turning  to  Tampax?  Why 
not  start  using  it  now?  You  know  you'll 
turn  to  Tampax  some  day  .  .  . 

BECAUSE  Tampax  is  so  comfortable— 
you're  hardly  aware  you're  wearing  it. 
No  chafing  pads.  No  chance  of  odor 
forming. 

BECAUSE  with  Tampax®  internal  sani- 
tary protection,  nothing  can  show  and 
no  one  can  know  your  secret. 

BECAUSE  Tampax  is  the  last  word  in 
daintiness.  Easy  to  use,  change  and  dis- 
pose— your  fingers  need  never  touch  it. 

BECAUSE  Tampax  was  invented  by  a 
doctor  for  the  benefit  of  all  women- 
married  or  single,  active  or  not. 

BECAUSE  Tampax  helps  you  forget 
about  differences  in  days  of  the  month. 
It  gives  you  freedom,  poise,  confidence. 

*  *  * 

Tampax  comes  in  packages  of  10's  and 
40's.  Three  absorbency-sizes  (Regular, 
Super,  Junior)  wherever  such  products 
are  sold.  Tampax  Incorporated,Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 
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continued 


their  shows  so  that,  even  with  a 
scorecard.  it's  hard  to  tell  the 
players. 

CBS,  with  a  stranglehold  on  the 
Nielsens,  will  have  the  fewest 
changes,  naturally.  But  no  network 
that's  gone  out  and  signed  Judy 
Garland,  Danny  Kaye  and  Phil 
Silvers  for  regular  slots  can  be 
accused  of  standing  pat. 

What'll  be  tough  to  take,  however, 
will  be  the  demise  of  some  of  TV's 
more  durable  personalities  and  their 
shows.  What  will  TV  be  like  with- 
out such  stalwart  entries  as  "The 
Untouchables,"  "Naked  City,"  Lloyd 
Bridges,  "U.  S.  Steel  Hour,"  "Den- 
nis the  Menace,"  "The  Dick  Powell 
theater,"  and  Andy  Williams?  All 
these  shows — and  more — face  the 
axing-block  unless  some  knight  with 
shiny  coins  happens  by  to  rescue  it. 

Other  shows — like  those  of  Mitch 
Miller,  Jack  Paar,  Red  Skelton, 
and  "Perry  Mason"  and  "Ben 
Casey" — are  being  moved  to  other 
time-slots  or  other  nights. 

The  point  is:  Don't  schedule  your 
bowling  night  too  far  in  advance,  till 
you're  sure  of  what  you'll  be  miss- 
ing! 

The  irrepressible  Carol  Burnett 

tried  out  all  sorts  of  outfits  for  that 
rough  "necking"  sketch  she  did  with 
Robert  Preston  on  her  TV  spec. 
Bob  manhandled  Carol  pretty  real- 
istically— so  much  so,  that  Carol's 
skirt  always  managed  to  go  flying 
up  around  the  thigh. 

The  easy  solution  was  for  Carol 
to  wear  toreador  pants,  but  no 
viewer  would  accept  the  premise  that 
a  girl  would  go  to  a  man's  apart- 
ment in  pants — particularly  when 
the  man  was  wearing  a  tuxedo. 

"Don't  you  think  this  dress  is 
okay?"  asked  Carol  after  another 
runthrough   in    another    outfit. 

"No,"  said  the  director.  "I'm  still 
a  little  afraid  we'll  get  arrested." 

Speaking  of  irrepressibles,  we 
turn    now   to   Jonathan    Winters, 


just  about  the  funniest  clown  on  TV. 

Johnnie,  doing  "The  Garry 
Moore  Show,"  was  involved  in  a 
hilarious  sketch — a  takeoff  on  Hem- 
ingway's "The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea" — and  delivered  a  classic  bit  of 
dialogue : 

"Every  day,  the  boy  comes  down 
to  the  boat.  But  he  doesn't  fish  with 
me.  He  calls  me  'Old  Man.'  I  call 
him  'Chicken.' " 

In  the  sketch,  Johnnie  remarked 
that  the  fish  were  his  friends — and. 
to  prove  it,  a  fish  squirted  him  in 
the  eye  by  way  of  greeting.  In  re- 
hearsal, the  squirt  caught  him  square 
in  the  eye  and  rendered  him  help- 
less. He  forgot  the  next  line. 

"Can  you  see  the  teleprompter?" 
asked  the  director. 

"After  that  fish  squirts  me,"  said 
Johnnie,     "I     can't     even     see     the 


Pop  Go  The  Eyeballs:  To  cele- 
brate the  twelfth  anniversary  of  "The 
Late  Show."  WCBS-TV  scheduled 
five  consecutive  movies,  beginning  at 
the  regular  11:20  P.M.  time. 

If  "Gone  With  the  Wind,"  "Ben 
Hur,"  and  a  few  other  epics  had 
been  included  in  the  package  deal, 
the  station  could've  celebrated  its 
thirteenth  anniversary  directly  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  showing. 

Don't  Print  That:  Producers 
are  wondering  how  in  the  world  their 
star  will  ever  manage  to  do  a  regu- 
lar weekly  TV  show"  when  she  had 
everyone  on  the  set  working  over- 
time for  six  days  (often  while  she 
napped  in  the  dressing  room)  for 
one  show.  .  .  .  Some  TV  bigwigs 
won't  admit  it  publicly,  but  they 
question    (Continued    on   page    76) 


Fall   TV   treat:   Danny   the   Kaye 
(with     his     writer-wife     Sylvia). 


Carat  Burnett's  f  igtit  For  Dirt  Gfcamberttrin  ."J" 
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Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 
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The  GOOll  NOW  DayS!  One  complaint  that  always  crops  up,  when 
you're  talking  with  a  member  of  the  older  generation,  is :  "It  was  better 
years  ago.  Where's  the  great  talent  these  days?"  Well,  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  oblige  these  seniors  .  .  .  the  truth  is  the  truth. 

Today  we  are  as  loaded  with  talent  as  we  have  ever  been.  There  is 
no  area  that's  deficient.  Granted,  that  it  is  always  hard  to  fill  the  boots 
of  a  Sinatra  or  Ella  Fitzgerald,  a  Judy  Garland  or  Louis  Armstrong,  a 
Peggy  Lee  or  a  Nat  King  Cole.  But  what  about  Ray  Charles  and  Joan 
Baez?  Can  their  boots  be  filled  by  some  older  performers?  Are  Johnny 
Mathis  and  Steve  Lawrence  not  first-rate  in  the  grand  tradition  of  the 
ballad  baritone?  Is  Etta  Jones  that  far  back  that  she  can't  stand  with 
a  Dinah  Washington?  No,  I  believe  that,  like  most  periods,  we  have  our 
share  of  talents.  And  considering  the  growth  of  the  recording  industry 
since  1951,  maybe  a  little  more. 

Consider  for  a  moment  whether  a  Sinatra  or  Cole  could  start  into 
the  business  fresh,  right  now,  and  make  it  big.  The  answer,  a  qualified 
one,  would  be  no.  Today,  as  is  the  case  with  Bobby  Darin,  a  performer 
must  be  able  to  compete  on  all  levels  of  all  areas.  He  must  be  able  to 
sing  "country"  as  well  as  "blues."  He  must  be  able  to  turn  around  and 
do  something  smart  and  sophisticated,  like   (Continued  on  page  16) 


ON  THE  RECORD 


Voci r  Mon  ittiy 
ON   R E CO R D  Guide 


POPULAR 

••••All  Alone  Am  I,  Brenda  Lee, 
cond.  by  Owen  Bradley  (Decca)  — 
Brenda  Lee  is  probably  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  the  young  performers. 
Every  time  I  witness  more  of  her  devel- 
opment, as  I  have  in  this  album,  I  can't 
help  but  think  that  one  day  we'll  see 
her  as  we  see  a  Judy  Garland  today. 
(The  living  legend  sort  of  thing.)  She 
possesses  a  direct  route  of  communica- 
tion. It's  an  intensely  particular  type  of 
expression,  laden  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  naturalness. 

In  the  past,  I  have  found  her  some- 
times deficient  in  the  reading-of-lyric 
department.  But  in  this  album,  she  reads 


••••The  Explosive  Side  of  Sarah 
Vaughn,  arr.  and  cond.  by  Benny 
Carter  (Roulette) — Well,  the  Divine 
Sarah  has  done  it  again!  A  good  choice 
of  material,  wonderful  backing  by  Ben- 
ny Carter,  and  the  icing  is  all  Sarah. 
This  album,  it's  to  be  noted,  is  a  slight 
departure  from  her  usual  offerings, 
since  it's  a  bit  pop  orientated.  What  I'm 
trying  to  say  is  that  it's  not  abstract, 
as  some  of  her  jazz  offerings  have  been. 
It  is  rather  straightforward  in  its  at- 
tempt to  communicate. 

The  title  is  a  bit  misleading.  No  doubt 
that  Sarah  is  explosive  on  such- cuts  as 
the  racing  "After  You've  Gone,"  "Great 
Day"  and  "Gonna  Live  Till  I  Die."  But 
the  coin  is  turned  over  for  an  exceeding- 


cannot  easily  be  topped.  Tracks  like 
"You're  Nobody  Till  Somebody  Loves 
You,"  "I'll  Get  By"  (which  she 
swings!),  "Come  Rain  or  Come  Shine," 
"Taste  of  Honey"  and  "Mama's  Gone, 
Goodbye"  are  this  reviewer's  favorites. 
"One  Note  Samba,"  the  Bossa  Nova 
tune,  has  good  eights  but  the  release 
(middle  section  of  a  tune)  sounds 
tacky  with  the  English  lyric.  (Could 
sound  worse,  with  a  less  gifted  singer.) 
The  group  accompanying  Miss  Lee  is 
loaded  with  the  finest  of  California's 
musicians  and  there  is  some  great  play- 
ing on  this  album,  which  takes  its  title, 
"I'm  a  Woman,"  from  Peggy's  recent 
single  release.  All  in  all,  some  spice 
from  the  seasoned  Miss  Lee. 


BOBBY  DAMN 


YOU'RE  THE-  REASON  I'M  LIVING 


exquisitely.  (And  on  all  the  tracks!) 
The  album  is  loaded  with  great 
standards,  plus  Brenda's  recent  hit, 
"All  Alone  Am  I."  Her  renditions  of 
such  oft-heard  gems  as  "I  Left  My 
Heart  in  San  Francisco,"  "Come  Rain 
or  Come  Shine,"  "Fly  Me  to  the  Moon" 
and  "Lover"  stand  up  very  well  with 
those  made  by  any  other  artist.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  more  of  a 
contemporary  sound,  which  is  some- 
times lacking  in  the  older  established 
singers. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  this  little  lass 
is  the  biggest  seller  of  records  among 
the  ladies.  (And  there  will  be  greater 
mountains  for  her  to  climb.)  I'd  buy 
the  album — which  speaks  for  itself. 


ly  relaxed  rendition  of  "Honeysuckle 
Rose,"  plus  an  easy  reading  of  "Moon- 
light on  the  Ganges."  It's  a  toss-up 
which  is  stronger.  Most  likely  .  .  .  nei- 
ther! Sarah  does  everything  with  style. 

From  start  to  finish,  you're  in  pro- 
fessional hands.  You're  charmed  and 
moved,  bounced  and  trounced.  The 
tunes  are  all  tested  standard  material, 
each  getting  its  full  measure  of  Sarah's 
talent. 

It's  a  beaut  of  an  album! 

•••I'm  a  Woman,  Peggy  Lee  (Cap- 
itol)—  Miss  Lee  is  once  again  heard 
in  a  fairly  intimate  setting.  Her  sing- 
ing, though  pulsing,  is  rather  subtle 
and — as   usual — when   she's   good,   she 


•••You're  the  Reason  I'm  Living, 

Bobby  Darin  (Capitol) — Well,  now 
Bobby  has  a  country-and-Western  al- 
bum you  can  buy !  And  Bobby  certainly 
did  these  tunes  up  right.  This  reviewer 
leans  to  his  ballad  offerings,  cuts  like 
"Be  Honest  With  Me,"  "Here  I  Am," 
and  the  title  tune.  Among  the  swinging 
tracks,  the  best  are  "Sally  Was  a  Good 
Old  Girl,"  "Who  Can  I  Count  On"  and 
the  tune  Bobby  himself  wrote,  "Now 
You're  Gone"  (the  form  of  which  de- 
lights me). 

Bobby  has  very  little  difficulty  with 
this  country  bag.  He  understands  and 
enjoys  it.  In  fact,  he  is  a  great  lover 
of  folk  music  and  a  better  than  average 
guitarist — two  ingredients  which  never 
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hurt  when  investigating  country  music. 
My  only  bone  to  pick  is  with  Shorty 
Rogers'  arrangements  (six  here  in  the 
album),  which  can't  seem  to  make  the 
decision  to  either  be  jazz-y  or  country, 
and  thus  fluctuate  back  and  forth.  Bob- 
by's voice  is  full  of  color  and  action, 
from  first  cut  to  last^  He  is  humorous 
and  friendly.  Not  at  all  anything  but 
direct.  This  won't  be  long  at  the  record 
shop,  so  take  a  look  and  a  listen. 
P.S.  Nice  cover  shot  of  Bobby. 

••What  Kind  of  Fool  Am  I,  Adam 
Wade  (Epic) — When  I  think  of  Adam's 
last  album,  and  the  professional  delib- 
eration which  went  into  it,  this  one 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Even  the  re- 


POPULAR:  BOSSA  NOVA 

•••Bossa  Nova  Guitar,  Paulinho 
Nogueira  (Dot) — I  know  what  you're 
thinking,  but  I  can't  help  you.  There 
are  no  liner  notes  in  this  album,  so  Mr. 
Nogueira  will  have  to  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  me,  too.  His  music,  however,  is 
anything  but  mysterious. 

This  album,  recorded  in  Brazil,  is  a 
marvelous  bag  of  Latin  vignettes,  all 
inherently  Bossa  Nova.  No  new  arrange- 
ments of  Cole  Porter  standards,  but 
simply  Latin  tunes.  This  Bossa  Nova 
music  is  a  South  American  product — 
but  also  a  product  of  our  jazz  players' 
influence  on  South  America. 

To  be  very  general  in  describing  just 


are  a  few  vocal  sections  here,  too.  They 
differ  radically  from  the  Afro-Cuban 
vocal  expression  associated  with  mam- 
bo-pachanga  type.  It's  very  subtle  and 
rhythmically  floating.  All  in  all,  a 
pleasurable  album.  Take  a  listen  to  the 
"new  wrinkle." 

POPULAR:  FOLK 

•••The  Halifax  Three  (Epic)  — 
Though  these  three  chaps  are  from 
Canada,  they  do  our  folk  tunes  in  very 
fine  fashion.  They  possess  a  store  of  wit 
and  whimsy  that  I'm  sure  will  continue 
to  show  itself  as  the  boys  get  entrenched 
in  the  business.  Such  things  as  "Come 
Down,  Kate  Daly"   show  off  this  per- 


corded  sound  is  not  up  to  par.  The 
renditions,  in  some  cases,  are  out  of 
character  with  the  material.  The  title 
tune,  for  instance,  is  done  in  a  swing- 
ing fashion,  so  the  lyric  is  thrown  away. 
"I  Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco" 
also  gets  the  light,  bouncy  treatment. 
Why,  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  "Moon 
River"  and  "Second  Time  Around"  find 
realization.  Adam  excels  in  the  ballad 
area. 

The  arrangements  seem  constantly 
to  have  tremolo  string  introductions 
(which,  again,  I  can't  understand) .  You 
Wade  fans  will  be  knocked  out  by  the 
jacket  photo  of  Adam.  I,  too,  think  a 
good  deal  of  Adam's  talent — but  I  have 
to  say  this  album  is  unimpressive. 


what  Bossa  Nova  is,  I'm  forced  to  say 
its  components  are  a  subtle  samba-like 
beat,  with  exquisite  lyrical  melodic 
lines  which  rest  upon  harmonies  very 
rich  in  color  and  change.  It  possesses, 
by  its  very  nature,  a  flowing,  subtle  and 
charming  Latin  aura. 

Mr.  Nogueira  is  a  gifted  guitarist, 
though  a  bit  limited  technically.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  music,  though, 
he  is  a  first-rate  proponent.  The  rhythm 
section,  which  comprises  the  usual  Latin 
percussion  instruments,  is  a  little  heavy 
at  times,  but  always  swinging. 

The  tunes  have  titles  which  are  im- 
possible to  pronounce  and  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  spell,  but  I  can  assure  you  they 
possess  elegant  beauty,  musically.  There 


forming  side.  My  favorite  cut  is  a  warm 
ballad  called  "Far  Side  of  the  Moun- 
tain," which  the  boys  do  beautifully. 
On  this  tune,  you  can  hear  how  well 
they  blend  and  phrase  together. 

It's  not  a  "gangbusters"  kind  of  al- 
bum. These  chaps  don't  let  things  get 
away  from  them.  Most  of  the  tunes,  even 
the  swinging  ones,  are  done  with  ease. 
I'm  sure  we'll  hear  plenty  more  from 
these  lads  in  the  future.  The  Halifax 
Three  is  what  they're  called. 

FOLK:  COUNTRY  BLUES 

••••The  Lowdown  Back  Porch 
Blues,  Louisiana  Red  (Roulette)  — 
This  album  belongs  alongside  the  greats 

v 
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ON  THE  RECORD 
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in  this  field.  It's  fresh  and  invigorating. 
The  basic  material  is  as  old  as  the  back 
country  itself,  but  lyrically  Red  has 
brought  things  as  up-to-date  as  the  mis- 
sile bases  in  Cuba. 

Red's  style  is  purely  out-going.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  held  back.  His  voice  is 
not  large,  or  broad  in  timbre,  but  it  is 
intense.  He  wants  you  to  listen  to  his 
story.  The  readings  are  wonderful.  He'll 
pull  out  certain  words  and  vocally  fill 
them  with  imagery  and  meaning. 
Throughout  the  album,  even  when  the 
thought  itself  is  profound,  the  lyrics 
are  simple,  rural,  and  very  much  in 
secularized  cadence.  (For  instance,  in 
"Red's  Dream,"  this  sentence  appears: 
"I  went  down  to  the  U.N.  and  set  the 
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whole  nation  right."  Get  the  sound?) 
If  you  like  country  blues,  listen  to 
Red  tell  his  stories.  Even  if  you're  not 
a  convert- — yet — I  still  recommend  the 
album ! 

JAZZ 

**The  Greatest  Names  in  Jazz, 
3  L.P.'s — Various  Artists  (Verve)  — 
This  idea  of  single  tracks  by  different 
artists  is  a  good  one.  It  can  bring  you 
a  large  and  varied  earful  for  your  mon- 
ey. But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  put  on  the  album  is 
where  the  mistake  occurred.  The  Verve 
catalogue  is  one  of  the  finest  jazz  lines 
T    in  existence.  It  has  some  great  Charlie 


Parker,  Stan  Getz  and  Oscar  Peterson. 
To  say  nothing  of  Ben  Webster,  Lester 
Young  and  Roy  Eldrige. 

In  this  package,  the  MGM  Records 
catalogue  was  also  used.  MGM  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Shearing  and  Woody 
Herman  sides,  I  believe.  Unfortunately, 
in  most  cases,  the  examples  are  not  the 
artists'  best. 

The  Shearing  cuts  here  are  standard 
vehicles,  done  in  his  usual  style  and 
very  uneventful.  (Some  of  the  more 
jazz-orientated  Shearing  tunes  could 
have  been  used.  Things  like  "Symphony 
Sid,"  "Changing  with  the  Times,"  and 
even  the  solo  ventures  like  "Summer- 
time" and  "Tenderly.") 

Stan  Getz  is  represented  with  two 
tracks,  "It  Never  Entered  My  Mind" 
and  "Tour's  End."  Both  very  good,  but 
not  as  distinguished  as  other  things  he 
has  done  for  Verve,  such  as  "Erudi- 
tion," "Rustic  Hop"  and  "Cool  Mix"— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fantastic  track, 
"Smile,"  off  his  West  Coast  jazz  album 
of  several  years  ago. 

Charlie  Parker,  the  late  and  great 
legendary  "Bird,"  is  also  included  with 
three  cuts— "Back  Home  Blues,"  "What 
Is  This  Thing  Called  Love"  and  "Love 
for  Sale" — the  last-mentioned  being  a 
sad  example  of  the  gigantic  improvising 
talent  of  Parker. 

"Back  Home  Blues"  is  the  best  Bird 
here — he  chirps  as  only  he  could. 
"Love,"  which  was  done  with  a  large 
band,  is  so-so.  (The  band,  apart  from 
Parker,  was  very  ragged  in  the  en- 
semble passages.  They  could  obviously 
have  used  some  rehearsing.) 

Baritone  saxophonist  Gerry  Mulligan 
is  represented  with  two  tunes.  One  is 
called  "Standstill" — and  it  does.  The 
other  is  the  beautiful  Billy  Strayhorn 
ballad,  "Chelsea  Bridge,"  on  which  Ben 
Webster  plays  the  melody  chorus  and 
Gerry  covers  the  jazz  choruses.  "Stand- 
still" was  done  with  Paul  Desmond,  of 
the  Brubeck  Quartet,  giving  a  rather 
sad  assist.  The  ballad  is  definitely  the 
better  cut. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  things 
by  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Roy  Eldridge  and 
Sonny  Stitt,  nothing  much  transpires. 
Considering  what  this  album  could  have 
been,  it's  a  disappointment. 


PIECES   OF   EIGHT 

•  A  recent  party  for  Brian  Hyland 
saw  Timi  Yuro  in  attendance.  All 
ABC-Paramount  came  to  the  bash  to 
kick  off  Brian's  new  releases.  .  .  .  Dick 
Haymes  and  wife  Fran  Jeffries  are 
back  from  Italy,  where  Fran  made  a 
flick  with  Bob  Wagner  and  David 
Niven. 

The  Larry  Elgarts  called  it  quits. 
...  I  wish  someone  would  record 
Felicia  Sanders.  .  .  .  The  jazz  world 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  pianist 
Sonny  Clarke.  So  young  and  so  tal- 
ented. 

Herbie  Mann's  Birdland  stint  in 
N.Y.  was  a  vitalizer  to  the  quiet  club 
trade  in  "the  city  without  papers."  .  .  . 
A  prominent  vocal  group  is  splitting 
at  the  seams  over  who's  making  more 
money  than  whom.  After  two  hits? 

Duke  Ellington  is  free-lancing, 
recordwise,  till  his  deal  with  Frank 
Sinatra's  Reprise  Record  Co.  gets  off 
the  ground. 

Richard  Chamberlain  has  a  new 
album  out  on  MGM.  .  .  .  Johnnie  Ray 
is  considering  the  stage  as  a  serious 
venture.  Musicals,  and  what-have-you. 
Best  of  luck,  Johnnie.  .  .  .  Bill  Randle, 
WCBS  Radio  deejay,  also  doubles  at 
Columbia  University  as  a  "prof." 

Bud  Powell,  jazz  pianist  extraordi- 
naire, very  ill  in  Paris.  He's  been  there 
a  while  now.  .  .  .  Billy  Eckstine  re- 
cently came  to  N.  Y.,  put  the  golf  clubs 
away  and  made  some  recordings.  A&R 
man  Quincy  Jones  is  raving  about 
them. 

Gloria  Lynne's  recent  recording  of 
"Something  Wonderful,"  from  "The 
King  and  I"  score,  is  just  that  .  .  .  won- 
derful !  .  .  . .  It's  nice  to  see  Steve 
Lawrence  with  a  hit.  "Go  Away,  Lit- 
tle Girl"  is  a  dandy. 

Billy  Taylor,  the  wonderful  jazz 
pianist,  is  holding  his  own  on  his  radio 
show  in  N.  Y.  We  knew  he  would.  .  .  . 
Singer  Demetrius  is  considering 
changing  his  name  because  it's  causing 
a  lot  of  minor  problems.  (I  would,  too, 
fella!)  .  .  .  The  young  Philadelphian, 
Mark  Valentino,  is  being  called  "the 
new  Presley."  We'll  have  to  watch  for 
him. 
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MUSIC 


Milton  Berle  learns 
that,  in  Hollywood, 
anything  can  happen. 
And  that  when  it  does, 
Dean  Martin  is  usually 
there!  Dino  was  among 
the  group  of  good 
friends  who  got  to- 
gether to  give  Uncle 
Miltie  a  real  surprise. 


•  Milton  Berle  thought  he  had  seen  everything,  but  his 
wife  Ruthie  wasn't  so  sure.  Neither  were  music-makers 
Dean  Martin  and  Polly  Bergen.  Together  with  some  of 
Miltie's  other  friends  they  gave  the  comic  the  surprise 
of  his  life.  The  other  conspirators  included  Jack  and 
Mary  Benny,  Anne  and  Kirk  Douglas,  Jan  Murray, 
David  Janssen,  Freddie  Fields,  director  Billy  Wilder, 
Barbara  Rush.  They  all  joined  forces  in  one  of  Holly- 
wood's best-kept  secrets.  It  meant  days  of  hush-hush 
planning,  but  the  sight  of  Miltie — speechless  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life — was  worth  it! 

(Please  turn  the  page) 
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continued 


Milton  gets  ready  to  blow  out  the  candles,  but  with  a  wife  like  Ruthie,  with  a  new  baby,  with  real  friends  like  these,  what  more  could  he  wish  for? 


Here  it  is — a  surprise  party  that  really  was  a  surprise!  Not 
a  hint  had  leaked  to  Miltie,  and  all  he  knew  was  that  he  and 
Ruthie  were  going  to  the  ball  game — the  Yankees  vs.  the 
Angels.  (Miltie  has  a  special  interest  in  the  Angels,  since 
some  of  the  players  are  also  part  of  his  night-club  act. )  On 
the  way,  Ruthie  coaxed  him  into  "just  stopping  off"  at 
a  restaurant.  Innocently,  he  walked  in.  His  pals  were  wait- 


ing. Miltie  stared  open-mouthed,  recognizing  their  faces  one 
by  one  as  they  shouted  and  pounded  his  back.  Then  a  bus 
took  them  all  to  the  ball  park,  and  Ruthie  had  arranged  for 
chicken  box-lunches  for  them  to  eat  on  the  way.  Afterwards, 
in  the  Stadium  Club,  there  was  the  big  cake,  ablaze  with 
candles.  In  case  anyone  was  counting — and  thirty-nine- 
year-old  Jack  Benny  was! — there  were  fifty -four  of  them. 
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Aboard  the  bus,  Miltie  keeps  asking  Dino,  Benny,  Polly  Bergen  how  they  kept  the  secret.  Right,  Kirk  Douglas  shows  how  to  keep  a  mouth  shut! 


Left,  Dino  jumps  up  during  an  exciting  moment  of  the  game. 
Miltie  keeps  seated;  nothing  can  top  what's  already  happened! 


Above,    Miltie   bestows  a  thank-you   smooch   on   Polly   Bergen. 
"This  is  one  birthday  I'll  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live,"  he  says. 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


SINGLES 


1)  Follow  the  Boys/Waiting  for  Billy,  Connie  Francis 
(MGM) — If  this  "Boys"  isn't  a  hit,  I'll  eat  the  record!  Connie 
chirps  in  her  usually  good  way  and  brings  it  off  with  flying 
colors.  The  flip  could  be,  but  for  the  present  it's  "Boys." 

2)  Over  the  Mountain/Faded  Pictures,  Bobby  Vinton 
(Epic) — Well,  it  looks  like  another  big  one  for  young  Bobby. 
Both  sides  are  very  strong,  with  a  slight  nod  to  the  "sound"  of 
"Mountain."  Good  clean  performances  in  a  semi-country 
groove.  Look  for  this  record  to  make  noise. 

3)  Funny  Man/ Just  One  of  Life's  Little  Tragedies, 
Ray  Stevens  (Mercury) — "Ahab"  bounces  back  with  "Funny 
Man,"  and  he  may  just  climb  the  charts  with  it.  It's  lyrical — 
the  happy  guy  is  really  sad.  Sounds  contrived,  but  it's  got  a 
freshness.  Good  singing  and  good  tunes. 

4)  Where  There's  Love  There's  Hope/Home  in  the 
Meadow,  Pat  Thomas  (MGM) — Miss  Thomas,  with  the  help 
of  Germany's  greatest  arranger,  Klaus  Oggerman,  has  a  better 
than  even  chance  of  making  the  hit  parade  with  "Where 
There's  Love."  It  just  chugs  along  in  a  pulsing  fashion.  Flip 
side  is  another  version  of  "Greensleeves." 

5)  You  Know  It  Ain't  Right/Love  Sick  Blues,  Joe 
Hinton  (Backbeat) — I'm  not  too  familiar  with  this  chap,  but 
let  me  tell  ya — he  can  shout!  This  "Ain't  Right"  is  gospel- 
flavored,  vocal  group  and  all.  Joe  keeps  the  whole  thing 
jumping.  It  may  not  make  it,  but  it's  a  good  record. 

6)  Green  Green  Rocky  Road/Jimbo,  Inman  and  Ira 
(Mercury) — This  record  "Green"  has  a  peculiar  sound  and, 
considering  the  success  of  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  these  folk 
chaps  could  sneak  in  with  a  hit.  The  tune  "Jumbo"  is  a  prison 
holler-type.  "Green"  is  the  one  to  listen  for. 

7)  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses/Can't  Get  Used  to  Losing 
You,  Andy  Williams  (Columbia) — The  Mancini  song, 
"Days,"  is  the  strong  side.  (It  could  be  the  Academy  Award 
winner.)  Andy  does  a  first-rate  pro  job  with  it.  "Losing  You" 
is  marketable  but  doesn't  quite  come  off  here. 

8)  Web  of  Love/It's  So  Funny  I  Could  Cry,  Charles 
Pennywell  (Smash) — This  is  the  sleeper  of  the  month.  "Web 
of  Love"  is  a  driving  gospel-type  song,  full  of  exciting  mo- 
ments. Flip  means  very  little.  Charles  Pennywell  shows  him- 
self off  very  well  here  in  his  preaching  style.  Look  out  for  this. 

9)  Watermelon  Man/Don't  Bother  Me  No  More, 
Mongo  Santamaria  and  His  Orch.  (Battle) — After  hearing 
this  band  in  person  at  Birdland,  not  too  long  ago,  I  can  assure 
you,  you'll  be  hearing  more  from  them.  This  "Watermelon"  is 
a  sound  record  that  is  very  strong.  Danceable,  too.  It  has  that 
certain  something.  Flip  is  out  of  the  running. 

10)  Muleskinner  Blues/Lovey  Told  Me  Goodby,  The 
Osborne  Brothers  (MGM) — Although  these  chaps  reside, 
talent-wise,  in  the  country  area,  this  folk  tune,  "Muleskinner," 
could  scare  up  a  lot  of  radio  action.  It's  a  maybe,  but  I  felt  like 
putting  it  in  because  of  its  enormous  vitality  and  sound.  Flip 
is  not  too  much. 


THE  GOOD  NEW  DAYS! 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

Cole  Porter  or  Gershwin.  And  if  he  is 
to  gain  success  and  maintain  it,  he  must 
have  a~  distinctness  in  each  area.  He 
must  be  able  to  make  such  diversified 
hits  as,  say,  Darin  has.  "Splish  Splash," 
"Bill  Bailey,"  "Mack  the  Knife"  and 
"Things"  all  have  come  from  one  and 
the  same  man. 

Ladies  to  remember 

Damita  Jo,  a  lady  with  a  sophisticated 
track  record,  has  developed  in  the  area 
of  country  music.  Barbara  Streisand,  a 
young  lady  who  recently  has  gained 
success  on  Broadway  and  late-night  tele- 
vision, is  a  newcomer  who  will  be  heard 
on  record  soon.  She  possesses  an  individ- 
uality that  could  blossom  into  something 
as  big  as  Garland.  Her  Columbia  album 
is  said  to  be  extraordinary. 

The  roaring  band  of  Quincy  Jones 
takes  a  backseat  to  no  legend-laden  jazz 
organization.  The  Elgarts  and  Sy  Zent- 
ner  keep  the  dance  band  end  up  quite 
well. 

Ricky  Nelson,  aside  from  being  a 
teen-age  idol,  has  a  confident  and  pro- 
fessional approach  on  records,  which  in- 
dicates he  may  soon  branch  out  into 
more  adult  avenues.  Buddy  Greco, 
though  not  a  new  talent,  has  at  last  been 
discovered  by  the  public  and  is  coming 
into  his  own. 

What  is  talent? 

In  serious  music,  I  need  only  mention 
people  such  as  Bernstein,  Eileen  Far- 
rell,  pianist  Byron  Janis,  Leon  Fleisher, 
John  Browning  and  Philippe  Entremont. 
The  last  ten  years,  a  relatively  short 
time  in  serious  music,  has  seen  the  syn- 
thesis of  violinist  Isaac  Stern.  Andre 
Previn  is  an  example  of  the  new  diversi- 
fication. Recently,  he  had  two  albums 
released :  One,  a  pop  album  with  strings, 
and  the  other  a  stirring  performance  of 
the  Shostakovich  First  Piano  Concerto 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the 
orchestra. 

Well,  need  I  go  on?  Wrinkles  may 
come  with  talent  and  probably  help  it, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  it. 

Till  next  month. 


TV  RADIO  MIRROR  INTRODUCES  KATHY  LENNON  TO  FABIAN 
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It  started  at  home — as  all  Kathy  s  dates  do.  She  in- 
troduced Fabe  to  her  father,  Bill  Lennon  .  .  .  the  two 
played  outdoors  with  some  of  her  brothers  and  sisters 
.  .  .  then,  indoors,  they  put  a  record  on  and  danced. 


We  thought  it  was  such  a  great  idea!  Here  were  two 
attractive  young  singing  stars,  both  born  in  1943 — 
Fabian  in  February,  Kathy  Lennon  in  August.  Both 
come  from  happy,  loving  homes.  And  both  have  known 
the  uprooting  wrench  of  leaving  those  homes  to  go 
out  on  tour.  Neither  Fabe  nor  Kathy  was  going  steady 
with  anyone — and  both  had  the  same  strong  feelings 
about  getting  married  ("it'll  be  for  keeps")  and 
raising  a  family  {"lots  of  kids"). 

Wasn't  it  simply  a  shame  they'd  never  met? 

So,  like  unblushing  Cupids,  we  set  up  a  date! 

As  you  can  see  from  these  pictures,  Kathy  and  Fabe 
had  a  blast  on  this,  their  first  date.  Unfortunately, 
it  turned  out  to  be  their  last  date,  too. 

Why?  (We  asked  ourselves,  now  blushing  all  over.) 

Kathy,  at  19,  is  a  very  date-able  girl.  Talented, 
pretty,  lively  and  lots  of  fun.  She  and  her  sisters  go 
out  with  many  boyfriends — "different  ones,  but  a  few 
we  date  quite  often!" 

Fabian,  at  20,  is  just  about  as  eligible  as  any  young 
man  can  be.  Handsome,  poised,  "fabulously"  success- 
ful, making  money  like  it  had  been  invented  specially 
for  him — and  dating  the  whole  field. 

Sure,  we  knew  Fabe  had  a  picture  of  a  girl  on  his 
dresser.  But  she's  in  Sweden,  and  his  name  has  since 
been  linked  with  plenty  of  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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Later,  it  turned  into  a  typical  California  date:  They  stoked  up  on 
one  of  those  cheese-bubbling  "Italian  pies"  at  La  Pizzeria  .  .  .  went 
for  a  walk  and  frolic  on  the  beach.  They  said  it  was  fun — but  didn't 
set  another  date  when  they  said  goodbye!  Just  where  did  we  go  wrong?       jn 
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"WHAT  MORE  CAN 


Mitch  Miller  glanced  at  the  clock  — five  in  t 
morning.  He  padded  quietly  down  the  hall  and, 
scarcely  breathing, slipped  into  the  boy's  bedroom. 
He  stopped  a  moment,  to  make  sure  the  boy  was 
still  asleep,  then  tiptoed  toward  a  small  steel  safe. 
Carefully,  he  began  to  jimmy  it  open  with  a 
screwdriver.  Then,  suddenly,  the  morning  quiet 
was  shattered.  A  raucous,  ear-splitting  burglar 
alarm  went  off.  Lights  were  quickly  snapped  on, 
the  family  came  running.  Mitch  had  been  caught 
red-handed,  trying  to  break  into  his  own  son's 
safe!  He  tried  to  explain.  (Continued  on  page  72  ) 
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"Dick  and  Clara,  Carol  and  Dick  ...  If  two's  company,  three's  a 
bit  thick  .  .  ." 

This  jingle  is  kicking  up  a  lot  of  Hollywood  dust.  No  one  seems 
to  know  who  made  it  up  or  how  it  got  started,  but  it's  been  heard  at 
any  number  of  spots  where  people  of  the  entertainment  world  gather. 
Usually,  along  with  the  chuckles,  it  raises  the  big  question:  Just  how 
much  is  rumor  and  how  much  truth? 

Has  Dick  Chamberlain  turned  from  his  steady  girlfriend  of  three 
years,  beautiful  Clara  Ray,  to  cast  romantic  eyes  at  Carol  Burnett,  a 
talent-teeming  gal  who  earns  a  fabulous  living  making  funny  faces? 
It's  a  question  that  has  wheels  within  wheels.  If  it's  true,  what  has 
happened  to  Carol's  romance  with  Joseph  Hamilton?  Has  she  decided 
that  TV's  Dr.  Kildare  is  more  to  her  taste — and  certainly  more  avail- 
able— than  the  producer-director  of  the  Garry  Moore  show?  And  if 
Carol  and  Dick  are  actually  by  way  of  becoming  an  "item,"  where  does 
that  leave  Clara? 

Only  the  principals  of  this  little  triangle  had  the  answers,  so  that's 
where  we  went  to  get  them.  We  put  the  questions  to  all  three.  The 
answers  in  each  case  were  remarkably  firm,  straightforward  and  clear. 
Yet  oddly  enough,  the  mystery,  far  from  being  (Please  turn  the  page) 


Clara  Ray  met  him  first  but.. 
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continued 


dispelled,  is  as  puzzling  as  it  ever  was, 
and  nobody  is  taking  bets  on  which,  if 
any,  of  the  two  charmers  Dick  plans  to 
marry.  And  this  is  why: 

First,  a  little  history.  The  rumors  ap- 
parently started  when  Dick  flew  to  New 
York  for  his  Christmas  vacation.  Re- 
ports wafted  back  to  the  West  Coast 
that  he  was  seeing  a  great  deal  of 
Carol  Burnett,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  her  company  mightily.  As 
it  happened,  Clara  was  away  just  then 
on  a  singing  tour.  The  story  has  it  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  this  holiday  "carol- 
ing" until  much  later.  At  the  time,  how- 


least  telltale  answer  came  from  Clara. 
The  singer  pondered  the  question  with 
a  gamin  grin,  then  broke  into  a  ringing 
laugh.  "Okay,  what  next?  First  they 
had  me  secretly  married  to  Dick.  Now 
I'm  jilted.  Really,  it's  hilarious.  Of 
course  I  still  date  Dick — and  pretty 
regularly,  at  that.  We  haven't  fallen  out 
over  Carol  or  anyone  else.  Though  I 
don't  know  her  personally,  I'm  crazy 
about  Carol.  Who  isn't?  ...  I  have  no 
intentions  of  getting  married  to  anyone 
just  yet." 

On  her  side,  Carol,  when  faced  with 
the  question,    played   it  straight — too 


million  other  fans- — I  see  Dr.  Kildare  as 
often  as  I  can,  and  I  like  what  I  see. 
But  romance?  You  have  to  be  kidding. 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  be  with  Dick 
enough  to  even  consider  love.  That 
doesn't  mean  I  don't  feel  something 
very  deep  and  special  for  him.  Don't 
get  the  idea  that,  because  I  poke  fun 
at  him  occasionally,  I  don't  respect  and 
admire  him  with  all  my  heart.  Dick  is 
a  big  person.  Like  the  Mexicans  say, 
he  has  stature.  It  means  dignity  com- 
bined with  courage,  convictions  and 
personality.  But  I'm  a  long  way  from 
seeing  myself  as  his  wife.  Besides  .  .  . 


ever,  a  friend  sounded  the  warning  that 
"Clara  won't  sit  still  for  this  .  .  .  Dick 
better  shape  up  before  she  gets 
home.  .  .  ." 

Looking  at  the  situation  now,  it  can 
be  said  that  those  who  were  hoping  for 
a  Sonny  Liston-Cassius  Clay  branigan 
were  disappointed.  If  there's  been  any 
sparring,  it's  been  done  on  the  quiet, 
and  both  Clara  and  Carol  used  only 
white  kid  gloves,  in  the  time-honored 
style  of  ladies. 

Has  Dick  bypassed  Clara  to  move  in 
on  Carol?    The  simplest,  shortest  and 


straight  to  be  taken  seriously.  "Oh,  I 
simply  adore  Dick,"  she  said.  "I  can't 
think  of  another  man  who's  so  squeaky- 
clean." 

All  well  and  good,  but  romance?  "Ro- 
mance," echoed  Carol,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  word  in  her  lexicon.  "Romance? 
Well — what  woman  wouldn't  like  to 
have  her  own  doctor  around  the  house? 
Particularly  a  TV  doctor  who  only  works 
days  and  could  devote  his  evenings  to 
her?  And  a  doctor  with  the  good  looks 
and  gentle  manners  of  a  Dick  Chamber- 
lain?   I'm   human,    and    I'm    like  fifty 


there's  Joe  .  .  ."  her  voice  trailed  off. 

The  third  and  male  party  of  the 
jingle  confesses  that  he  finds  'the 
whole  business  very  funny  .  .  .  and 
it  keeps  many  at  the  studio  delighted. 
They  tell  me  to  date  a  few  more  girls 
and  keep  the  public  guessing  because 
it's  good  publicity."  It's  a  notion  Dick 
is  inclined  to  treat  benignly.  "Romance 
is  the  key  word  in  Hollywood,  I  guess. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  actor 
isn't  linked  to  some  starlet  or  vice- 
versa." 

As  to  Carol  and  himself,   his  eyes 


. .  Is  Carol  Burnett  getting  all  set  to  have  the  last 
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glint  with  wary  humor.  "There's  plenty 
between  Carol  and  me.  We  are  very 
drawn  to  each  other.  If  anyone's  try- 
ing to  get  me  to  deny  I  love  Carol, 
they'd  better  forget  it.  I  do  love  her. 
But  maybe  there's  a  difference  between 
loving  and  being  in  love  with,  if  you  get 
my  meaning.  I  don't  say  I'm  in  love 
with  Carol.  We're  still  working  on  a 
good  friendship. 

"Now  there's  talk,  I  understand, 
about  Clara  and  me,  that  we're  all 
washed  up.  I'll  say  again,  we're  not  en- 
gaged .  .  .  not  married  .  .  .  not  di- 
vorced.   So  how  can  it  all  be  washed 


up?  I'd  say  it  hasn't  actually  begun. 
Actually,  I  love  both  girls  and  I  hope 
they're  fond  of  me." 

There  it  is.  Everyone  loves  everyone 
and  nobody's  serious  about  anyone.  So 
they  say.  But  at  this  writing,  the  smoke 
of  gossip  is  still  rising,  and  their  denials 
of  marriage-in-the-offing  have  convinced 
nobody.  What  causes  this  skepticism? 
In  the  first  place,  Carol's  much-talked 
about  love  for  Joseph  Hamilton  hasn't 
shown  signs  of  maturing.  They  met 
while  she  was  appearing  on  the  Garry 
Moore  show,  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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I'm  tempted,"  said  Max  Baer  Jr., 


and  by  the  same 


Adam  and  Eve  to  bite 


If  was  obvious 


e  that  got 


the  young  star 


dead  serious.  It  was  also 

obvious  that  be  plainly 

i  tended  to  go  right  ahead 

lid  give  in  to  that  temptation! 
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THE 
ILLNESS 

VINCE 
EDWARDS' 
MOTHER 

HIDES 
FROM  HIM 


F 


"I  didn't  want  Vinnie  to  worry  .  .  ." 
Mrs.  Julie  Zoine  explained.  For  the 
first  time,  in  an  exclusive  interview  for 
TV  Radio  Mirror,  she  began  to  re- 
veal how  she  had  kept  her  pain  a 
secret  from  her  famous  son,  Vince 
Edwards,  during  the  ten  long  and  lone- 
ly weeks  she  was  confined  at  home,  a 
virtual  invalid. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Vince's  mom 
Is  sixty-seven  years  old  and  usually  as 
spry  as  they  come.  For  the  past  four- 
teen years  she  has  been  working  in  the 
cafeteria  at  Eli  Whitney  Vocational 
High  School  In  Brooklyn.  This  is  the 
Job  she  got,  back  in  1948 — to  help  see 


vtnce  through  meting  school.  Since 
then,  Vince  has  become  a  celebrated 
actor,  wealthy  In  his  own  right.  He  has 
offered  to  buy  his  mother  a  home  and 
support  her  "like  a  queen."  But  she 
has  refused  repeatedly— she  wants  to 
keep  right  on  working  because,  as  she 
puts  it,  "I  love  it,  it's  my  life." 

Nothing,  it  seems,  could  pull  Mrs. 
Zoine  away  from  her  job.  Nothing  ex- 
cept that  nearly  tragic  fall  during 
Thanksgiving  week. 

"I  had  gone  to  work  just  as  I  always 
have,  every  day  of  those  fourteen 
years,"  Mama  Julie  told  me.  Her  Job 
is  mainly  in  the  kitchen  as  a  pie  cutter. 
"There  are  two  of  us  who  do  nothing 
but  cut  pies,  put  them  in  dishes  and 
stack  them  in  the  display  cases,"  she 
explained.  "We  do  this  all  day  long." 

Suddenly  Mama  Julie  shuddered  as 
she  recalled  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

"It  was  just  before  noon,"  she  went 
on  softly.  "The  pies  are  delivered  in 
boxes,  about  twenty-four  to  the  box. 
They  are  stacked  on  top  of  each  other. 
"As  I  reached  for  a  pie  in  the  top 
box,  I  felt  my  foot  sliding.  I  tried  to 
steady  myself,  but  I  hit  my  arm  on  the 
table  and  lost  my  balance. 

"My  foot  had  touched  some  grease 
that  had  been  spilled  on  the  floor — 
and  It  just  went  out  from  under  me.  I 
went  down  hard. 

"I  hit  the  tile  floor  with  a  crash. 
"There  were  no  children  around  yet 
because  the  lunch  hour  hadn't  begun. 
But  about  eight  of  the  girls  who  work 
in  the  kitchen  saw  me  fall  and  came 
running  over  to  help  me. 

"But  by  the  time  they  got  to  me,  I 
had   picked   (Continued  on   page  84) 
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THE  TROY  DONAHUE-SUZANNE  PLESHETTE  ROMANCE 
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The  exact  marital  status  of  Troy  Donahue  and 
Suzanne  Pleshette  seems  to  depend  on  which  col- 
umnist you  read.  But  they  all  apparently  agree 
on  one  thing:  If  Troy  and  Suzanne  aren't  already 
married,  they  sure  act  like  it  .  .  .  and  if  they  aren't 
already  man  and  wife,  they  sure  ought  to  be. 

When  I  faced  Troy  with  this,  over  lunch  at  a 
Sunset  Strip  restaurant,  he  frowned.  "I  hope  Su- 
zanne's parents  aren't  reading  all  those  rumors  .  .  ." 

And  then  he  added  emphatically,  "We're  not 
married,  and  we  have  no  marriage  plans!" 

"Then  how  do  you  think  all  the  rumors  started?'' 

"Well,  because  we've  been  steady-dating  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  months.  And  we  were  seeing  each 
other  for  a  year  before  that." 

"That's  a  long  time  to  steady-date  with  no  in- 
dication of  marriage,"  I  began.  "Do  you  .  .  ." 

But  he  interrupted  me.  "I  just  don't  understand 
that,"  he  said.  "Why  is  it  a  long  time?  People 
often  know  each  other  for  years  before  they  get 
married.  I  mean,  I'm  not  a  kid.  I'm  not  somebody 
that  gets  married  because  it's  'time'  to  get  mar- 
ried. Believe  me,  we  have  no  marriage  plans. 

"We  have  talked  of  marriage — not  as  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  necessarily,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  We've  talked  about  what  marriage  is, 
and  its  complications  and  values.  But  the  values  in 
marriage  may  not  be  the  values  we  are  looking  for. 

"Merely  to  know  a  girl,"  he  continued,  "or  even 
to  be  in  love  with  her  and  see  only  her — that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  you  want  marriage.  Suzanne 
and  I  have  a  certain  relationship.  It's  a  relation- 
ship of  knowing  one   another .  and  enjoying  one 


another.  But  it's  not  necessarily  anything  for  the 
future." 

"All  right,  then,"  \  said.  "What  are  the  'values' 
that  you  find  in  your  relationship?" 

He  smiled.  "Well,  we're  physically  attracted  to 
each  other — very  much  so.  And,  let's  face  it,  this 
is  always  a  pretty  important  thing.  What's  more, 
we  mentally  excite  each  other,  and  that's  important, 
too.  And  since  we're  both  in  show  business,  we 
understand  each  other's  problems.  What's  more,  we 
like  the  same  kind  of  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
show  business.  We  share  the  same  friends. 

"In  fact,  we  have  a  lot  in  common.  We're  alike 
in  many  ways.  For  instance,  we  both  love  to  live 
richly — to  live  well.  We  like  the  same  kinds  of 
foods — and,  incidentally,  she's  a  marvelous  cook! 
Then,  too,  we  have  the  same  tastes  in  clothes.  We 
like  conservative,  yet  colorful  things. 

"Here's  another  thing  we  share — and  it  may 
cause  talk.  We  have  the  same  tastes  in  furniture, 
and  Suzanne's  going  to  help  me  pick  out  the  new 
pieces  for  my  house.  I'd  been  sub-leasing  it,  but 
now  I've  taken  out  a  year's  lease  on  it  myself,  and 
I  have  to  buy  all  new  furniture  because  what  was 
there  wasn't  mine.  When  people  see  us  shopping  for 
furniture,  I'm  sure  many  of  them  will  think  we're 
getting  married.  But  we're  not." 

And  then  his  face  grew  more  serious.  "But  above 
all,  I  value  my  relationship  with  Suzanne  because 
she  has  many  personal  feelings  for  me  that  I've 
never  known  anyone  else  to  have.  I  can't  discuss 
most  of  them,  because  they're  too  personal.  But 
I  can  say  this:  I  feel  she  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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has  my  welfare  in  mind,  more  than  almost  any 
other  human  being  I've  ever  known  .  .  ." 

"Isn't  that  what  love  is?"  I  asked.  "Wanting  an- 
other person's  welfare  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  want- 
ing to  be  with  the  person?" 

"That's  true.  And  Suzanne  and  I  "are  in  love." 

"And  yet  you  have  no  marriage  plans?" 

"I  think  love  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and 
important  to  every  human  being,"  Troy  said.  "It 
doesn't  necessarily  have  to  lead  to  marriage,  how- 
ever. True,  marriage  can  grow  out  of  love,  but  it 
doesn't  have  to." 

I  decided  to  try  another  approach.  "Troy,  you've 
been  engaged  before,  and  you've  been  hurt  before. 
Is  that  why  you  don't  want  to  get  engaged?  Are 
you  afraid  of  marriage?" 

"No!"  he  said  firmly.  "My  feelings  for  Suzanne 
are  so  different  and  so  remote  from  anything  that's 
ever  happened,  I  can't  even  compare  them. 

"Some  people  say  that  marriage  is  the  way  to 
spoil  a  wonderful  friendship,"  I  pointed  out.  "Do 
you  feel  that  way?" 

"No.  Because  if  I  were  to  marry  someone,  I 
would  know  that  it  wasn't  going  to  spoil  a  friend- 
ship. It  might,  if  I  felt  that  love  had  to  lead  to 
marriage.  But  as  I  told  you,  I  don't.  I  mean,  some 
people  fall  in  love  and  they're  still  not  friends.  As 
for  me,  I'd  rather  have  a  good  friendship  than  a 
marriage  of  no  real  value.  That's  why  I  have  to 
make  sure  that  the  friendship  is  not  spoiled  before  I 
get  married." 

"Do  you  sometimes  feel  that  people  are  trying 
to  push  you  into  marriage?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  said.  "That  includes  some  seg- 
ments of  the  press.  It  makes  for  good  copy. 

"But  let  me  add  this,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  only  cer- 
tain reporters  who  want  us  to  get  married.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  our  good  friends  do.  But 
Suzanne  and  I  have  to  run  our  own  lives." 

"Who  are  some  of  the  friends  that  you  and  Su- 
zanne share?"  I  asked. 

"Our  closest  friends  include  Greg  Benedict;  Pat 
Fitzgerald,  my  publicist;  Rock  Hudson;  Claudio 
Guzman,  the  TV  director:  and  some  of  the  Warner 
Bros,  television  executives. 

"However,"  he  added,  "Suzanne  and  I  actually 
spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time  alone  together.  For 
instance,  we  like  to  go  to  the  movies.  We  enjoy 
all  kinds,  including  foreign  films.  We  like  to  watch 
television  together — shows  like  'Dick  Powell  The- 
ater.' We  go  to  all  the  basketball  games  we  can. 

"We  also  enjoy  going  to  nice  restaurants — all  the 
Frascati  restaurants,  and  Dino's,  Jerry  Lewis',  La 
Scala  and  Perino's.  But  more  than  any  other  place, 
probably,  we  go  to  Panza's  Lazy  Susan.  They  ca- 
tered our  joint  birthday  party  recently.  It  was  a 
costume  party,  and  everybody  was  supposed  to  come 
as  his  or  her  favorite  disease. 


"We  had  my  whole  house  decorated  as  a  hos- 
pital," he  laughed.  "Actually,  it  was  because  we'd 
both  had  some  trouble  with  our  health  lately — 
Suzanne  had  an  impacted  wisdom  tooth  and  had 
quite  a  siege  with  the  dentist,  while  I  had  a  very 
bad  cold  that  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  for  a  long  time. 
So  we  decided  to  get  our  revenge  on  all  our  healthy 
friends.  The  bartenders  were  dressed  in  green  op- 
erating gowns,  the  maids  were  dressed  as  nurses." 

Suddenly  his  expression  turned  serious.  "But  I 
should  point  out  one  thing.  Suzanne  and  I  had  a 
sign  up  which  made  it  clear  that  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  poking  fun  at  sick  people — but  rather 
that  we  were  so  glad  we  had  our  health.  And  the 
sign  said  that  anybody  who  wanted  to  could  leave 
a  donation  and  it  would  be  turned  over  to  an 
appropriate  charity.  Many  people  did." 

He  smiled  again.  "The  two  of  us  had  great  fun 
planning  and  decorating  for  the  party.  Suzanne 
has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor — that's  one  of  the 
things  I  like  most  about  her.  We  both  love  a 
good  joke.  I  think  that's  why  we  have  no  serious 
arguments. 

"But  that's  only  one  of  Suzanne's  good  quali- 
ties," Troy  said  warmly.  "There  are  so  many  others ! 
For  instance,  I  think  she  has  a  very  sound  mind — 
she's  very  positive  in  what  she  thinks  and  does. 
She's  very  moral,  and  yet  that  sense  of  humor 
keeps  her  from  seeming  like  a  prude.  Above  all, 
she's  a  lady.  And  I'm  very  honored  that  she  feels 
about  me  the  way  she  does." 

"Do  you  think  her  good  influence  has  changed 
you  in  any  way?"  I  asked.  "She  recently  denied 
that  she  has  changed  you.  She  says  she  just  hap- 
pened to  be  around  when  you  were  changing  and 
maturing,  anyway." 

"I  think  she's  being  too  modest,"  Troy  said. 
"Actually,  she  has  had  a  very  great  influence  on  me. 
Perhaps  I  was  changing  anyway,  .but  it  may  not 
have  been  for  the  better!  Suzanne's  influence,  how- 
ever, has  changed  me  for  the  better.  I'm  sure  of  that. 
All  the  good  qualities  she  has,  and  which  I  just 
mentioned  to  you — they've  all  influenced  me,  I 
think.  Suzanne  has  helped  me  to  grow  up — she's 
made  me  a  man! 

"True,  I  think  I've  helped  her,  too.  I  think  I've 
helped  bring  out  the  real  glamour  in  her,  which  was 
always  there  but  which  she  was  perhaps  afraid  to 
show,  because  she  thought  it  might  be  ostentatious. 
I've  helped  her  to  appreciate  Hollywood — the  movie 
industry  and  the  people  in  it.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  coming  from  a  serious  acting  background  on 
Broadway,  has  helped  me  to  care  more  about  im- 
proving my  acting. 

"Each  of  us  has  helped  the  other,"  Troy  con- 
cluded. "And  that's  why  our  relationship  means  so 
much  to  us.  But  as  for  marriage,  we  have  no  plans — 
and  we  can't  be  pushed!"  —James  Gregory 
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Turn  the  page  for  the  story  of 
how  the  President  played  Cupid! 


The  wedding  was  set — 
all  President  Kennedy  had 
to  do  was  get  the  groom. 
As  you  can  see,  he  did! 


Gloria  Kassof  sat  alone  in  her  parents'  apartment 
in  the  Bronx.  Up  from  the  streets  below  came  the 
faint  sound  of  kids  yelling  to  one  another  during  those 
last  hectic  minutes  of  after-supper,  before-bed  play 
which  would  be  ended  at  any  moment  when  their 
mothers  called  them  in. 

But  Gloria  heard  none  of  this.  She  was  crying. 

In  front  of  her  on  the  table  were  the  symbols  of 
her  grief,  the  reasons  for  her  misery,  the  causes  of 
her  tears.  A  photograph  of  a  soldier,  a  newly  printed 
wedding  invitation,  a  tear-stained  letter,  a  calendar 
with  the  date  December  22nd  circled  in  red  lipstick. 
.  .  .  She  looked  at  the  photo  for  the  millionth  time, 


but  it  didn't  help.  Instead,  her  tears  flowed  faster. 
Ricky  might  be  a  billion  miles  away — or,  anyway,  a 
couple  of  thousand.  If  she  knew  exactly  where  he  was 
stationed,  it  might  make  things  more  bearable.  She 
could  get  a  book  out  of  the  library  and  read  up  on 
the  place — that  might  make  it  easier  for  her  to  pre- 
tend she  was  there  with  him — or  she  could  find  it  on 
the  big  map  at  Morris  High  School  and  at  least  touch 
with  her  finger  the  town  or  city,  or  country  where  he 
was.  ... 

But  the  simple  truth  was:  She  didn't  know  Ricky's 
whereabouts.  His  Marine  unit  had  shipped  out  sud- 
denly,   without    advance    {Continued    on    page    66) 
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These  were  the  moments  Gloria  Kassof  had  feared  she'd  never 
see — unless  there  was  a  miracle!  The  holy  moments  when  she 
became  the  bride  of  Lance  Cpl.  Bernard  Richardson,  in  the 
beautiful  and  moving  ancient  ritual .  .  .  the  tremulous  moments 
when  she  was  alone  with  her  Ricky,  to  solemnize  their  union 
by  orthodox  law  .  .  .  the  shimmering  moments  as  friends  and 
relatives  congratulated  them.  Gloria  herself — moving  as  though 
in  a  dream — was  aware  of  nothing  except  happiness  .  .  .  until, 
finally,  she  and  Ricky  slipped  away  to  write  their  heartfelt 
thank-rou's  to  the  President  who'd  made  that  dream  come  true. 


I  first  met  George  Burns  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  he  was  starring  at 
Harrah's  Club,  one  of  the  classier 
saloons  and  gambling  emporiums  in 
Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada.  Being  that  Burns 
and  Allen  had  been  a  team  since  the 
Stone  Age.  and  being  that  this  marked 
Burns'  debut  as  a  solo  performer  with- 
out Allen,  this  naturally  was  what  the 
man  was  expected  to  talk  about, 
breathe  about  and  think  about.  There- 
fore, I  naturally  expected  this  would 
be  Topic  A  in  conversation. 

"George,"  I  said,  "the  songs  and 
jokes  you  do  all  by  yourself  are  won- 
derful. The  audience  adored  .   .  ." 

"Yeah,"  said  George.  "Jack  was  here 
for  the  opening,  you  know.  Mary,  too." 

"Jack?" 


"It's  exactly  38  years."  Jack:  "It's  ex- 
actly 40  years."),  Jack  dated  a  girl 
whose  assets  -  included  a  roommate 
named  Gracie  Allen. 

Although  they  worked  few  shows  to- 
gether (Jack:  "Maybe  a  half  dozen 
times  in  all."  George:  "Just  once  at 
the  Palace  Theater  in  Indianapolis.",), 
Jack  and  George  were  already  devoted 
buddies  who  knew  one  another  from 
hanging  around  the  same  booking  of- 
fices, the  same  hotels  and  the  same 
girls. 

"In  those  days,  Jack  was  making 
$450  a  week  in  vaudeville  and,"  gags 
George,  "I  think  he's  getting  more 
now.  Incidentally,  he  was  doing  those 
same  stingy  jokes,  even  then.  We  en- 
joyed one  another  right  away.  Besides. 


overtime  when  he  describes  his  wed- 
ding night:  "Jack  was  working  in 
Omaha  (Jack:  "Kansas  City.")  so  he 
wasn't  present  for  the  ceremony.  Gracie 
and  I  were  earning  $250  a  week.  We 
lived  strictly  in  two-bucks-a-day  hotels, 
but  for  our  honeymoon  we  figured  we'd 
go  the  whole  route  and  blow  $7  a  day. 
We  checked  into  the  Statler  at  four 
in  the  morning,  but  the  desk-clerk  ex- 
plained our  day  officially  started  at 
six. 

"Well,  we  weren't  gonna  pay  no 
extra  seven  bucks,  so  we  sat  in  the 
lobby  for  two  hours. 

"The  wedding  was  scheduled  for 
eight  that  morning.  But  the  justice  of 
the  peace  was  furious  because  he'd 
planned  to  go  fishing  that  day,  and  he 


JACK  BENNY  &  GEORGE  BURNS: 


"Jack  Benny." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  he  loved  the  act  be- 
cause it's  so  terrific  that  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,"  said  George.  "Jack  helped 
with  the  act,  you  know.  Let's  face  it, 
he's  reasonably  successful,  so  some- 
times I  listen  to  him." 

During  this,  George,  a  sun-worship- 
per, was  cutting  a  dashing  figure  at 
poolside  with  a  peaked  cap  on  his  head 
and  a  soggy  stogie  in  his  mouth.  Nei- 
ther ever  got  removed.  And  never  once 
did  the  cigar  impede  the  talk.  George 
Burns  can  squat  for  twelve  years  at  a 
stretch  and  never  run  out  of  anecdotes. 
The  only  thing  he  runs  out  of  are  char- 
acters. All  his  stories  center  around 
Jack  Benny. 

It  seems  that,  'way  before  Mary  en- 
tered the  picture,  Jack  knew  Gracie. 
Back  some  four  decades  ago  (George: 


he  used  to  laugh  me  up  and,  since  he 
was  earning  more  than  me,  whenever 
he  laughed  I  thought  I  was  a  hit!" 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  unemploy- 
ment office,  Gracie  was  looking  for 
someone  to  team  up  with  in  a  comedy 
act.  She  told  this  to  her  roommate  who 
told  it  to  Jack  who  told  Gracie  he  had 
a  friend.  George,  who  was  working 
with  someone  who  might  just  be  what 
the  doctor — or,  at  least,  Gracie — or- 
dered. Gracie  came.  She  saw.  But  she 
conquered  George,  not  the  other  fel- 
low. And  so,  a  couple  of  years  later, 
between  shows  in  a  theater  in  Cleve- 
land, George  Burns  took  unto  himself 
the  wife  that  he'd  already  taken  as  a 
partner  and — like  it  says  in  the  story- 
books— they've  laughed  happily  ever 
after. 

The  cigar  in  George's  molars  bobbles 


married  us  so  fast  that  it  was  eighty 
cents  on  the  taxi  meter  when  we  pulled 
up — and  ninety  cents  when  we  left.  He 
wasn't  going  to  let  any  marriage  kill 
his  fishing. 

"Anyway,"  grins  George  gleefully, 
"we  were  dead  tired  from  sitting  in 
that  lobby,  so  we  went  to  bed  early. 
At  two  A.M.,  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
long-distance.  It  was  Jack.  Now  I  know 
his  voice,  see,  so  the  minute  he  said 
'Hello,'  I  said,  'Will  you  have  the  wait- 
er send  up  another  order  of  ham  and 
eggs,  please,'  and  I  hung  up.  Four 
o'clock  the  phone  wakes  us  again.  It's 
Jack.  All  he  said  was,  'Hello  .  .  .  hello,' 
and  I  said,  'I'm  still  waiting  for  the 
eggs.'  Not  another  word  and  I  hung 
up." 

George,  who,  as  Jack  Benny  says,  "is 
conceded  by  most  comedians  to  be  the 
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funniest  man  in  the  business,"  con- 
tinued with  his  crackling  dry  wit.  "I 
always  hang  up  on  Jack.  Always.  In 
the  middle  of  any  conversation,  I  sud- 
denly hang  up.  It  started  once  when 
he  talked  so  long  I  couldn't  stand  it. 
So  right  in  the  middle  of  a  comma,  I 
hung  up  on  him.  He  thought  it  was  a 
riot.  Next  time,  I  did  it  again.  I  did 
this  three  times  in  a  row,  and  each 
time  he  got  hysterical.  Finally  I  figured 


it  isn't  funny  anymore,  so  I  stopped. 
Well,  he  was  hurt.  He  thought  I  was 
mad  at  him.  Since  then,  I  hang  up  on 
him  every  single  time  we  talk  on  a 
phone.  It  isn't  funny  anymore,  but  I 
don't  want  him  to  think  I'm  mad." 

After  this  poolside  chat,  I  didn't  see 
George  for  two  years.  Our  next  meeting 
was  at  his  office.  He  was  the  talk  of 
the  industry  because  he'd  just  dis- 
covered the  rising  star,  Ann-Margret, 


and  had  just  packaged  a  CBS-TV 
series,  "Mister  Ed,"  so  this  naturally 
was  what  the  man  was  expected  to  talk 
about,  breathe  about  and  think  about. 
Therefore,  I  naturally  expected  this 
would  be  Topic  A  in  conversation. 

"George,"  I  said,  "you're  doing  so 
well  without  Gracie  that  ..." 

"Yeah,"  said  George,  "Gracie  would 
have  quit  even  sooner  if  not  for  Jack." 

"Jack?" 

"Jack  Benny." 

"Well,  in  any  case,  you're  doing  so 
sensationally  that  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,"  said  George,  "You  know, 
Gracie  wanted  out  of  the  business  for 
four  years  before  she  finally  retired. 
She'd  been  working  all  her  life,  and 
she  was  tired.  I  hated  to  cancel  a  spon- 


Bennys,  thirty-six  years.  Both  wives 
teamed  with  their  husbands  profes- 
sionally. Both  women  wanted  out.  Both 
women  are  out. 

The  two  couples  occasionally  vaca- 
tion togther.  They've  gone  to  New 
York,  Europe  and  Vegas  together.  The 
Burnses  live  within  four  blocks  of  the 
Bennys  in  Beverly  Hills.  They  see 
each  other  constantly.  The  womenfolk 
have  been  known  to  lunch  or  shop  to- 
gether. Come  a  holiday  or  birthday, 
they  exchange  lingerie,  nighties  or 
"some  inexpensive  little  doodads  like 
silverware,  glasses  or  something  for 
the  house,"  since  each  decided  long 
ago  that  the  other  has  practically  every- 
thing. 

Although  the  men  began  the  friend- 


what  they  say  to  each  other's  face! 
what  they  say  behind  each  other's  back! 


sor  who  was  offering  us  forty  weeks 
of  TV  plus  twelve  weeks  of  repeats. 
Besides,  I  was  afraid  that,  without  her, 
I'd  have  to  quit,  too.  And  I  love  to 
work.  That's  the  reason,  when  I  okayed 
that  final  year,  I  called  Jack  and  Mary 
to  break  the  news  for  me.  Gracie  was 
staying  at  their  Palm  Springs  house. 
Jack  and  Mary  helped  a  lot.  They  ex- 
plained how  wonderful  it  was  for  us 
and  how  ordinarily  actors  throw  par- 
ties when  their  options  are  picked  up. 
I'm  certain  that,  if  not  for  them,  she 
wouldn't  have  done  that  last  season." 
As  long  as  Jack  Benny  has  been  alive 
— "thirty-nine  years" — the  Bennys  and 
the  Burnses  have  been  a  close  quartet. 
Even  the  wives  have  much  in  common. 
They  were  married  within  a  year  of 
each  other.  The  Burnses  became  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  thirty-seven  years  ago.  The 


ship,  it's  well-known  that  the  ladies 
could  have  finished  it.  It's  an  accepted 
fact  that  not  only  can  women  change 
the  face  of  a  foursome,  but  down 
through  the  centuries  the  frail  li'l  fe- 
male of  the  species  has  rechiseled  the 
destinies  of  whole  families  .  .  .  whole 
countries.  Take  Helen  of  Troy,  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor,  Elizabeth  Taylor. 
.  .  .  However,  both  men  disagree  that 
the  wives  could  kill  off  their  friend- 
ship, because  it  is  far  too  enduring. 
However,  they  agree  that  the  parallel 
of  their  wives'  theatrical  background — 
and  now  retired  foreground — makes 
for  a  tremendous  closeness. 

The  first  time  I  met  Jack  was  a  year- 
and-a-half  ago,  when  he  taped  several 
television  shows  from  New  York.  The 
night  before,  he'd  taken  over  the  Auto- 
mat on  45th  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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CONNIE  STEVENS'  and  GARY  CLARKE'S  OWN  STORY 


"the  sin  that 
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spoiled  our  wedding 


• 


"The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  sin- 
ful it  seems."  Connie  Stevens  sighed. 
She  should  not  have  been  there  at  all, 
talking  to  me  in  that  crowded  Warner 
Bros,   commissary.    She   should   have 
been    in    seclusion,    hiding    out    like 
any  self-respecting  honeymooner.  She 
should  have  been  .  .  .  Well,  it's  true 
— those  are  the  saddest  words  of  all. 
I  wondered  if,  behind  the  smile  she 
gave  me — a  little  too  bright,  it  seemed 
at  first,  a  little  too  quick — she  could 
still  see,  in  her  mind's  eye,  the  wed- 
ding as  it  should  have  been  .  .  .  be- 
fore everything  had  been  spoiled.  Did 
she    still    see    her    family    and    Gary 
Clarke's  crowding  into  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  church  in  the  Valley  .  .  .  her 
cousin     Carol     Certo     leading    eight 
bridesmaids  down  the  aisle  to  where 
Gary  waited  at  the  altar  .  .  .  and  her- 
self  in    that   white    wedding    dress — 
bell-shaped,  beaded  to  the  fingertips, 
with  the  long,  long  train  and  the  misty 
antique-ivory  veil?   So  many  dreams 
had  been  stitched  into  that  dress.  It 
should  have  been  the  most  beautiful 
day  in  her  life.  It  should  have  been  . .  . 
Instead,  February  9th  had  come — 
and  gone.  And  the  days  after,  days 
and  nights  when  she  and  Gary  should 
have  been  honeymooning  in  Niagara 
Falls — they  had  gone,  too. 
Why?   With  all  the  plans  so  care- 
fully made,  how  could  anything  have 
happened  to  spoil  it — this  time? 
Why? 
Had  she    {Continued  on  page  79) 
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^^^^^  jPARY  CLARKE'S  OWN  STORY 
CONNIE  STEVENS>1GARYU=^^E. — 

'the  sin  that  spoiled  our  wedding 


"The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  sin- 
fill  it  seems."  Connie  Stevens  sighed. 
She  should  not  have  been  there  at  all, 
talking  to  me  in  that  crowded  Warner 
Bros,   commissary.   She  should   have 
been    in    seclusion,    hiding    out    like 
any  self-respecting  honeymooner.  She 
should  have  been  .  .  .  Well,  it's  true 
—those  are  the  saddest  words  of  all. 
I  wondered  if,  behind  the  smile  she 
gave  me-a  little  too  bright,  it  seemed 
at  first,  a  little  too  quick-she  could 
still  see,  in  her  mind's  eye,  the  wed- 
ding as  it  should  have  been  ...  be- 
fore everything  had  been  spoiled.  Did 
she    still    see   her    family    and    Gary 
Clarke's  crowding  into  St  Francis  de  ^ 

Sales  church  in  the  Valley  ...  her 
cousin    Carol    Certo    leading    eight 
bridesmaids  down  the  aisle  to  where 
Gary  waited  at  the  altar  ...  and  her- 
self  in   that   white   wedding   dress— 
bell-shaped,  beaded  to  the  fingertips, 
with  the  long,  long  train  and  the  misty 
antique-ivory  veil?  So  many  dreams 
had  been  stitched  into  that  dress.  It 
should  have  been  the  most  beautiful 
day  in  her  life.  It  should  have  been  . . . 
Instead,  February  9th  had  come — 
and  gone.  And  the  days  after,  days 
and  nights  when  she  and  Gary  should 
have  been  honeymooning  in  Niagara 
Falls — they  had  gone,  too. 
Why?  With  all  the  plans  so  care- 
fully made,  how  could  anything  have  M 
happened  to  spoil  it — this  time?                       H 
Why?                                                         |% 
Had  she   (Continued  on  page  79)             jK 
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The  following  is  excerpted  from  "Not 
All  of  Your  Laughter,  Not  All  of 
Your  Tears"  by  Steve  Allen,  with  the 
permission  of  the  publisher,  Bernard 
Geis  Associates.  ©1962  by  Steve 
Allen. 

The  book  is  exciting  writing. 
Here's  what  the  critics  said  about  it : 

"...  a  beautiful  and  moving  piece 
of  literature."— C.T.  Mitchell,  Her- 
ald-Advertiser, Huntington,  W.   Va. 

".  .  .  fluent  and  rich  in  the  details 

that,  although  seemingly  trivial,  give 

fiction  the  tempo  and  texture  of  life." 

— Walt  McCaslin,  Saturday  Review 

of  Literature. 

"Since  Steve  Allen's  private  life 
is  public  knowledge,  a  reader  will 
immediately  note  in  this  frank  and 
occasionally  depressing  novel  of 
marital  infidelity  the  many  parallels 
between  the  main  character.  Dan 
Scanlon,  and  the  author.  ...  It  is 
a  headlong  account  of  two  strangers 
who  meet,  are  overwhelmed  with  one 
another,  run  off  to  several  years  of 
stormy  passion  in  New  York  and 
end  it  on  a  note  of  desperate  unhap- 
piness." — Tom  Mackin,  Newark 
News,  Newark,  N.J. 

Now,  begin  reading  for  yourself: 

m  hat  night  he  lay  in  bed  wide- 
awake, listening  to  Helen  toss  and 
turn,  trying  to  get  up  enough  cour- 
age to  tell  her  he  was  going  to  New 
York.  About  half  past  three  he 
slipped  out  of  bed,  padded  barefoot 
into  the  kitchen,  and  poured  him- 
self a  cold  bottle  of  beer.  He  was 
startled  when  Helen  walked  in  and 
stood  before  him,  grimly  silent. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  said. 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Go  back  to 
sleep." 

"Something's  wrong,"  she  said. 
"Something's  been  wrong  for  a  long 
time.  We  haven't  made  love  in  weeks 
and  you've  been  prowling  around  the 
house  like  a  caged  tiger.  What  is 
it?" 

"I  have  to  go  to  New  York." 

"Why?"  She  looked  frightened. 

"It's  a  great  break,  actually,"  he 
said,  hoping  to  calm  her.  "You  know 
Dave  Halliburton,  the  big  producer? 
Well,  he  wants  Hank  and  me  to  do 
the  score  for  his  next  show.  I'll  have 


to  go  back  there  for  a  while. 


"H 
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ow  soon; 

"I  was  figuring  on  leaving  the  next 
day  or  so.  ...  I  was  figuring  on 
driving  back,"  he  said. 

To  himself  he  said,  during  the 
pause  that  followed,  "My  God.  I 
might  as  well  be  planning  a  bank 
robbery  or  a  murder." 

"Driving?"  Helen  said,  frowning 
in  disbelief.  "Why  drive  all  that  dis- 
tance?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It  might 
be  good  for  me.  I've  felt  a  little — 
I  don't  know,  sort  of  like  I've  needed 
a  vacation  lately.  The  open  road  for 
a  few  days  might  do  me  some  good." 

"You're  lying." 

The  skin  on  his  stomach  began  to 
itch.  "What  the  hell,"  he  said, 
"would  I  be  lying  about?" 

"Who  is  Elaine  Sterling?"  Helen 
said. 

Instead  of  fright  he  suddenly  ex- 
perienced an  emotional  numbness,  a 
sense  of  cold  withdrawal. 

"Who?"  he  said,  avoiding  her 
eyes,  toying  with  the  beer  glass. 

"Elaine  Sterling,"  she  said,  flat- 
ly. "When  I  sent  your  brown  jacket 
to  the  cleaners  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  I  found  a  piece  of  paper  with 
her  name  and  telephone  number  on 
it.  Who  is  she? 'J 

"Let's  see,"  he  said,  still  numb. 
"I  know  that  name  all  right,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  seem  to  remem- 
ber just  who  it  is." 

"You're  a  liar,"  she  said,  reach- 
ing into  the  pocket  of  her  housecoat 
and  taking  out  a  small  laundered 
handkerchief.  At  the  sight  he  almost 
jumped.  It  was  the  handkerchief 
that  had  fallen  out  of  the  car  that 
night.  She  had  picked  it  up  at  the 
time,  and  now  it  had  been  washed 
and  pressed.  She  opened  it  and  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  initials 
E.S.  stitched  in  one  corner  with  pale 
green  thread. 

He  sat  silently  and  then,  after  a 
moment,  he  reached  for  the  glass  of 
beer,  his  heart  pounding.  After  tak- 
ing a  long  drink  he  stood  up  and 
faced  her. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "You  are 
right.  I  am  a  liar.  I  am  a  liar  and 
a  cheat  and  an  adulterer.  .  .  .  No 
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matter  what  you  think  of  me  it  can't 
compare  with  what  I  think  of  my- 
self." 

Her  lips  began  to  tremble  and  she 
seemed  no  longer  angry.  "Oh,  Dan," 
she  whimpered,  "have  you  been — 
have  you  been  untrue  to  me?"  Some- 
thing about  the  simplicity  and  old- 
fashionedness  of  the  phrase  moved 
him  more  than  anything  she  could 
have  said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  heart 
overflowing  with  tenderness  and  a 
love  very  much  like  that  which  he 
felt  for  their  children.  Biting  his  lips 
he  reached  out  and  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

"I've  wanted  to  kill  myself,"  he 
said,  struggling  to  keep  his  voice 
level,  speaking  softly  so  as  not  to 
awaken  the  children  or  be  overheard 
by  the  housekeeper.  He  looked  down 
at  her  faded  housecoat,  at  her  tired, 
wet,  sad  eyes,  her  hair  hanging  un- 
kempt over  her  brow. 

"I  never  wanted  to  hurt  you,"  he 
said.  Then  he  could  no  longer,  in 
his  torment  of  guilt,  bear  to  touch 
her.  It  would  have  been  like  receiv- 
ing communion  with  mortal  sin  on 
his  soul.  He  felt  unworthy  in  a  sim- 
ple physical  sense,  as  if  he  were 
covered  with  some  sort  of  horrible 
slime. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  she  said. 
Then  she  stepped  back  and  raised 
her  voice,  saying,  "No.  No.  .  .  . 
Don't  tell  me.  I  don't  want  to  think 
of  you  in  parked  cars,  or  worse,  with 

that  .  whoever   she  is.  I'll  kill 

her  .  .  ." 

"Don't,"  he  said.  "Please  don't 
talk  like  that.  What  good  will  that 
do?  I've  told  you  I'm  sorry." 

"Aghh,"  she  gasped.  "I  feel  like 
I'm  going  to  throw  up."  He  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side  helplessly. 
"And  now,"  she  said,  "after  telling 
me  this,  now  you're  running  out. 
Going  to  New  York." 

"I've  got  to  go  back  there  because 
of  my  work,"  he  said.  "I  won't  be 
gone  long.  I  promise." 

"Promise,"  she  said.  "What  good 
are  your  promises?  You  promised 
something  when  we  got  married  in 
your  church  and  now  look!" 

The  word  church  startled  him  and 
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stirred  up  the  murky  waters  at  the 
bottom  of  his  mind.  A  fearful  shape 
began  to  emerge  from  the  depths, 
lifting  its  hideous  bulk  up  to  the 
surface.  In  a  moment  he  recognized 
it  as  the  thought  that  he  wanted  her 
to  scream  at  him  that  she  hated 
him  and  wanted  a  divorce. 

It  would  be  a  solution,  he  thought. 
A  terrible  one.  A  painful  one.  An 
insane  one.  But  a  solution  of  sorts. 
In  the  next  moment  she  lunged  at 
him  and  tried  to  slap  his  face.  He 
warded  off  the  blow  and  grabbed 
her  wrists. 

"Let  me  go."  she  said,  raising  her 
voice. 

"Please."  he  said.  "Keep  your 
voice  down.  Remember  the  chil- 
dren." 

"Oh,  that's  beautiful,  that  is,"  she 
said.  "Remember  the  children.  Did 
you    remember    the    children    when 

you  were  with  that  ?  Did  you? 

Answer  me.  did  you?" 

He  hung  his  head. 

"What  does  she  say  about  the  chil- 
dren?" she  said.  "Or  does  she  even 
know  about  them?  Does  she  even 
know  you're  married?" 

"Shut  up,"  he  said,  in  an  almost 
apologetic  tone. 

"Tell  me  about  her."  she  cried, 
her  eyes  blazing.  "How  is  she?  What 
has  she  got?" 

"Don't  talk  like  that."  he  said, 
anger  rising  within  him. 

"Oh,  great,"  she  said.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  now.  defend  her? 
That's  just  great.  How  about  me? 
Who's  going  to  defend  me?  Who's 
going  to  care  about  me?" 

At  that  she  broke  down,  seating 
herself  and  flinging  her  head  down 
upon  the  yellow  formica  table,  sob- 
bing hysterically. 

Patting  her  shoulder,  saying, 
"Ssshh,  that's  it,  dear.  Ssshh.  Come 
to  bed,"  he  finally  got  her  into  the 
bedroom.  They  fought  and  cried  for 
another  hour.  It  was  dawn  before 
they  fell  into  a  sour,  troubled  sleep. 

M  hat  night  at  dinner  sullen  resent- 
ment lay  like  a  large  ugly  toad  on 
the  dining  room  table.  The  children 
were  eating  grilled  cheese  sand- 
wiches in  the  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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Steve    Allen    continued 

den.    watching    a    cowboy    program. 

"You're  not  eating,"  Dan  said, 
watching  Helen  toy  with  a  piece  of 
meat  loaf. 

"I'm  not  hungry."  Her  hand  lay 
listlessly  on  the  lace  tablecloth,  hold- 
ing a  fork.  Her  eyes  were  red- 
rimmed. 

"Dave  Halliburton  called  again 
this  afternoon  from  New  York." 

"Oh." 

"He  wants  me  to  come  back  there 
right  away.  You  see,  he's  got  this 
new  show  in  mind." 

She  looked  up  at  him  suddenly, 
anger  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"You're  really  going?" 

"I.  .  .  .  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  you  whether  I  stay?  What 
the  hell  is  so  desirable  about  the 
state  of  affairs  here?" 

"What  am  I  supposed  to  do  while 
you're  gone?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  I've  been 
away  before.  You  never  acted  like 
this!" 

"You  never  acted  like  this  before 
either,"  she  said.  "Does  anyone  else 
know  you're  going?" 

The  image  of  Elaine  leaped  like 
a  phantom  between  them  but  neither 
would  say  her  name. 

"No,  I've  just  made  up  my  mind 
for  sure  this  afternoon."  He  wanted 
to  get  back  to  talking  about  the 
mechanics  of  the  trip  and  about  the 
work  he  had  to  do.  He  was  afraid 
Elaine's  name  would  come  into  the 
conversation. 

"When  will  you  come  back?" 

"Oh,  it's  hard  to  say.  Probably  be- 
fore too  long." 

"What  about  the  children?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  stop  asking 
me  what  I  mean.  I  mean  will  I  tell 
them  you'll  be  gone  for  a  long  time 
or  just  for  a  few  days?" 

He  looked  sorrowfully  at  her 
plate.  Grease  had  begun  to  congeal 
on  the  meat  loaf  and  the  bright 
green  peas  looked  cold  and  wrin- 
kled and  pathetic.  He  felt  an  unex- 
plainable  tenderness  for  a  moment 
and  wanted  to  ask  her  to  eat  and  not 


to  worry  and  not  to  cry  or  be  sad 
or  be  hurt,  but  it  was  all  impossible 
and  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing 
but  sit  there  and  watch  her  writhe 
on  the  rack  of  his  inability  to  love 
her  as  she  wanted  to  be  loved.  His 
skin  fairly  crawled  with  guilt  at  the 
poleaxed-steer  expression  on  her 
face  as  she  mirrored  pride  and  love 
and  despair.  .  .  . 

The  gloom  of  the  present  shortly 
overwhelmed  Dan  and  Helen  com- 
pletely and  they  had  a  brittle,  snap- 
ping, whispered  argument  after 
which  Helen  left  the  table  and  ran 
into  the  front  bathroom  and  locked 
the  door.  He  walked  after  her  and 
stood  in  the  hall  and  for  a  moment 
was  frightened  by  the  possibility  that 
she  might  try  to  drink  something  in 
the  medicine  cabinet  and  kill  her- 
self. But  after  he  had  stood  outside 
the  bathroom  door  for  a  few  seconds 
listening  to  her  crying  and  blowing 
her  nose  he  walked  numbly  into  the 
back  bedroom  and  began  putting 
things  into  a  suitcase.  When  he  had 
two  bags  packed  he  carried  them 
furtively  out  to  the  front  porch  and 
then  came  back  into  the  house  and 
walked  into  the  den. 

The  boys  were  sitting  flung  in  re- 
laxed positions  on  the  sofa,  wearing 
brightly  colored  pajamas,  staring 
transfixed  at  the  television  screen. 
Barbara  crawled  on  the  floor.  He 
walked  over  and  sat  down  between 
Michael  and  Patrick,  pulling  the 
baby  onto  his  lap. 

"Hi,  Fatso,"  he  said,  kissing  the 
back  of  the  moist  neck,  just  over  the 
pink  collar. 

"Hi,  da,"  Barbara  said.  "Don't 
you  tickle  me." 

He  looked  at  Michael's  serious, 
handsome  face  in  profile  and  felt 
a  small  knot  come  into  his  throat.  He 
would  have  to  work  hard  to  under- 
play the  scene. 

"What's  up,  Mike-o?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mike  said  without 
turning. 

"Did  you  eat  all  your  sandwich?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Did  you  drink  all  your  Oval- 
tine?" 

"Uh-huh.  Pakowww!"  He  fired  a 
forefinger  at  the  screen. 


"Daddy,"  Patrick  said,  trying  to 
slide  onto  his  lap,  pushing  the  baby, 
"where's  Mama?" 

"She's  in  the  kitchen,  I  think.  And 
she's  kind  of  tired,  too.  You  boys 
be  good  boys  for  her  tonight,  will 
you?   And  every  night." 

"Sure.  Where  are  you  going?" 

They  always  seemed  to  know  when 
he  planned  to  walk  out  of  the  house, 
whether  he  was  going  to  the  corner 
for  a  magazine  or  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  A  parent  sitting  down  with  a 
child  to  attempt  a  controlled  good- 
bye must  communicate  some  sort  of 
reserve  and  false  joviality  that  a 
child's  sensitive  emotional  mechan- 
ism can  detect.  Michael  turned  now 
and  regarded  him  briefly. 

"You  going  out?" 

"Yep,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  out. 
Pretty  far  this  time,  too.  Have  to 
go  all  the  way  to  New  York." 

"Where's  New  York?"  .  .  . 

"When  are  you  going?"  Michael 
said,  still  facing  the  television 
screen. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  Dan 
said,  "I  think  I  may  have  to  leave 
right  about  now.  But  don't  you  kids 
worry  *about  a  thing,  because  I'll 
write  to  you  and  I'll  see  you  before 
very  long  and  ...  I  love  you  very 
much." 

They  looked  at  him  with  some 
faint  trace  of  embarrassment  and  he 
smiled  with  a  fair  imitation  of  con- 
viction and  mussed  up  their  hair 
and  wrestled  with  them  and  tickled 
them  and  made  them  laugh  and 
then  said,  "You  kids  sit  right  here 
and  go  on  watching  television  and 
I'll  be  seeing  you.  Okay?" 

"Okay,  Daddy,"  they  all  said  and 
he  grinned  again  and  told  them  they 
were  the  best  children  in  the  whole 
world  and  then  he  strolled  stiffly 
out  of  the  den  without  looking  back 
and  walked  around  through  the  front 
room  and  down  the  hall  and  put  on 
a  coat.  Helen  was  in  the  kitchen. 
When  she  saw  him  walk  in  with  his 
topcoat  on  she  frowned  and  looked 
startled. 

"Are  you  .  .  .  You're  .  .  ." 

"It  won't  be  any  easier  tomorrow," 
he  said.  "And  I  just  had  a  nice  talk 
with  the  children.  They're  all  right." 


"Oh,  sure,"  she  said.  "They're  all 
right.  You  won't  have  to  be  here 
with  them,  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions." 

"What  the  hell  would  it  mean  if  I 
took  my  coat  off  right  now  and 
stayed?"  he  snapped.  "What  good 
would  it  do?" 

"Well,  then  go.  Go  right  now.  Go 
ahead." 

"Why  do  you  act  like  that?"  he 
said.  It  was  a  meaningless  question 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  the  trans- 
gressor, not  she.  She  had  a  right  to 
act  any  way  she  wanted,  for  he  had 
given  her  provocation.  He  even  felt 
a  certain  measure  of  relief  that  he 
was  leaving  her  in  anger.  It  was 
easier  that  way.  He  expected  her 
fury  and  it  was  easier  to  take  than 
innocent  incomprehension,  an  air 
of  mute,  helpless  dejection.  So  that 
when  at  last  she  swore  at  him  and 
told  him  to  get  out  he  seized  upon 
the  excuse  and  hurried  out  into  the 
foggy  night,  throwing  his  suitcases 
angrily  into  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
and  roaring  off  down  the  street  with 
the  transmission  in  low.  He  was  close 
to  tears  at  leaving  the  children,  and 
he  was  so  full  to  overflowing  with 
guilt  and  remorse  that  his  face 
twitched  and  he  shook  his  head  vio- 
lently back  and  forth  to  blot  out  the 
picture  of  Helen's  pathetic  expres- 
sion. He  could  not  understand  him- 
self at  all. 

At  the  corner  of  Ventura  and  Sepul- 
veda  he  parked  the  car  and  rushed 
into  an  outdoor  phone  booth.  .  . 

"Dan?" 

"Hello,  baby." 

"Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  in  a  phone  booth  on  Ventura. 
I  just  left  the  house." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  I  just  left  it  for  good, 
for  a  while  that  is.  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  saying.  What  I  mean  is 
I'm  going  to  New  York.  I  talked 
to  Dave  Halliburton  again  this  after- 
noon and  be  wants  me  to  come  right 
back  there  and  do  some  work  on  the 
show  he's  putting  together." 

"That's   wonderful." 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me."  He 
had  not  truly  known  that  he  was  go- 


ing to  say  it,  although  part  of  his 
mind  had  hoarded  the  idea  for  a 
long  time,  keeping  it  secret.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  Dan." 

"I  can't  help  it.  baby.  I  know  it's 
not  a  bright  idea,  but  I've  been  go- 
ing out  of  my  mind.  I  have  the  car 
right  now.  I  can  leave  this  minute 
and  drive  back.  Will  you  come  with 
me?" 

"Yes." 

He  felt  weak  and  heard  himself 
chuckle,  hollowly. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done  if  you  hadn't  said  that." 

"When  did  you  say  you  wanted  to 
leave?" 

"Well,  right  now.  Or  tomorrow. 
What  about  you?  Can  you  just  up 
and  leave  like  this?  What  about  your 
mother?" 

"It's  no  matter,"  she  said.  "I  can 
tell  her  I'm  going  to  stay  with  Kay 
or  something."  .  .  . 

"I  love  you,"  he  said.  .  .  . 

"Dan  .  .  ."  There  was  a  pause. 

"What?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Are  you  sure 


love 


»?" 


"Yes,  darling.  I  know  this  doesn't 
make  any  sense,  but  I  do  love  you. 
Does  this  thing  make  you  feel  .  .  . 
funny?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  feel  excited, 
but  it's  as  if  I  were  robbing  a  bank." 

"I  know.  I  feel  that  way,  too.  It's 
terrible." 

"All  right,  sweetheart.  You  be 
downstairs  in  an  hour  and  just  honk. 
I'll  come  down." 

"All  right.  Good-bye."  .  .  . 

He  kissed  her  awkwardly  on  the 
forehead  and  put  the  bags  in  the 
back  seat  with  his  own.  Then  they 
drove  off  toward  downtown  Los  An- 
geles to  pick  up  the  main  highway 
going  east. 

They  drove  for  a  long  time  with- 
out speaking,  hypnotized  by  the  over- 
powering oddity  of  the  experience 
they  were  undergoing,  fearful  that 
a  flat  tire,  a  policeman,  an  earth- 
quake, a  flood,  a  war,  a  motor  break- 
down, or  the  end  of  the  world  would 
shoulder  its  way  into  their  experi- 
ence and  put  a  stop  to  their  strange 
illicit  adventure.  At  one  point  Dan 


said  to  himself,  "I  am  a  criminal.  I 
am  an  adulterer.  I  am  destroying 
myself." 

Later  the  two  of  them  smiled  ner- 
vously and  squeezed  each  other's 
hands. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  they  be- 
gan to  relax  and  breathe  deeply. 

M9  riving  across  the  desert  they 
talked  for  a  while  about  subjects 
in  which  neither  of  them  was  par- 
ticularly interested.  At  last  they  fell 
silent.  Once  when  they  stopped  for 
gas  Elaine  took  over  the  wheel.  Dan 
sat  sideways  on  the  front  seat,  fac- 
ing her,  and  as  he  looked  at  her 
profile  he  thought  to  himself,  "Good- 
bye, good-bye  there,  pretty-face.  I 
don't  know  where  we're  going,  but  I 
know  that  when  we  get  there  we 
won't  be  able  to  stay  long." 

Phoenix  brought  back  the  fear 
strongly.  "This  is  where  I  went  to 
high  school,"  he  said.  .  .  . 

"Sweetie  .  .  ." 

"What?" 

"Why  don't  we  just  turn  around 
and  go  back?" 

"You  want  to?" 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"No." 

"I  don't  either." 

"But  I  just  had  the  oddest  feeling. 
I  just  thought  to  myself,  'What  in 
the  name  of  God  am  I  doing  driving 
across  Arizona  in  a  car  with  a  man 
who  has  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren?'" 

"Look,"  he  said.  "This  isn't  ex- 
actly running  away  to  a  desert  island 
the  way  Gaugin  did.  I  have  to  go 
to  New  York  on  business,  after  all. 
I  have  work  to  do  there.  It's  not  as 
if  I  were  going  there  forever." 

"How  long  will  you  stay?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Lord, 
I've  been  saying  'I  don't  know'  ever 
since  I  met  you.  I'm  getting  to  hate 
the  sound  of  the  words." 

"Do  you  think  we'll  ever  get  mar- 
ried?" 

"I  don't  know." 

("The  Steve  Allen  Show,"  produced 
by  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  is 
seen  across  the  country.  Check  your 
local  papers  for  station  and  time.) 
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Beginning  here — a  special  four-page  section  in  which  two  people  bare  their  souls 
to  tell  the  hard  truths  about  that  loneliest  of  battles:  The  struggle  to  overcome 
shame  and  guilt  and  fear.  Throughout  our  lives,  we  all  fight  "inner  demons"  of 
our  own.  Earl  Holliman  and  Phyllis  McGuire  reveal  how  they  fought — and  won! 


"At  one  point  in  my  psychoanalysis,  I  used  to  lie  on  the  couch  and  use  up  my  hour 
telling  jokes.  My  doctor  didn't  laugh,  Then,  one  day,  he  told  me  a  joke.  I  sat  bolt  upright 
and  said,  'Say,  doc — you  know,  I  think  you  just  might  make  it!' 

"Now,  when  I  crack  funny,  my  analyst  laughs — a  little,  anyway.  That's  good  .  .  . 
because  it's  really  awful  to  be  rejected  by  your  analyst!" 

Earl  Holliman,  top  star  of  "Wide  Country,"  was  smiling  when  he  said  that — a  warm, 
wistful  smile  which  lit  his  thin,  craggy  face  into  something  far  more  attractive  than 
mere  good  looks.  But  throughout  most  of  the  hours  we  spent  talking,  as  dusk  settled 
over  his  home  in  Laurel  Canyon,  Earl's  eyes  were  grave. 

Unlike  some  stars,  Earl  Holliman  had  not  subjected  himself  to  psychoanalysis  for 
"kicks,"  but  to  find  his  way  out  of  an  endless  maze 
of  terror  and  loneliness.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before,  he  had  fled  Hollywood  in  despair,  aban- 
doning his  career  to  roam  Europe  in  self-imposed 
anonymity — only  to  learn  that  the  anguish  buried 
deep   within  himself  could   not  be   left  behind. 

Earl  became  consciously  aware  of  how  unhappy 
he  was,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  been  content. 
He  had  recently  achieved  fame  in  his  fifteenth  movie, 
"The  Rainmaker,"  and  full  stardom  as  the  hero  of 
the  TV  series,  "Hotel  de  Paree."  Professionally  and 
socially,  he  was  in  constant  demand.  He  had  money 
in   the  bank  and   a  promising  career  ahead. 

He  had  been  dreaming  of  exactly  this  situation 
since  he  was  six  years  old,  and  yet — with  the  dream 
apparently  come  true — he  found  himself  wracked 
with  internal  doubts  and  fears.  He  came  to  distrust 
that  earlier  series  ("It  wasn't  quality")  .  .  .  and 
yet  he  felt  terror  when  he  heard  rumors  that  it  was 
about  to  be  dropped.  He  loved  being  invited  to 
parties   by   people   whose   autograph   he    would   once 

have  cherished  .  .  .  but  he  brooded  constantly  over  the  question,  "Are  they  interested  in 
me — or  in  Holliman,  the  TV  star?"  He  loved  to  work,  but  the  grind  of  filming  a  weekly 
show  left  him  exhausted,  ill  with  hepatitis  and  an  incipient  ulcer  .  .  .  and  the  feeling 
that  his   life  had   become   only   twenty-one    inches   wide,   as   on   a   television   screen. 

When  the  series  was  cancelled,  his  worst  fears  were  realized.  There  were  several  movie 
offers,  but  nothing  that  really  interested  him.  His  feeling  that  he  had  been  a  failure  in 
the  short-lived  series  was  confirmed  when  some  of  his  new-found  "friends"  suddenly 
had  trouble  remembering  his  name.  Earl  went  into  a  state  of  pure  panic  in  which 
he  saw  his  life  barren,  his  friends — even  those  he'd  had  for  years — disloyal  and  inter- 
ested only   in  "using"  him   for  reasons  of  their   own. 

Hollywood,  his  enchanted  land  since  childhood,  seemed  like  a  den  of  thieves  in  which 
actors  knifed  each  other  in  the  scramble  for  choice  roles,  climbed  toward  success  on 
the    broken    dreams   of    others.    The    money    he    had    saved    to    {Continued    on    page    69) 


Earl  Hollimans  own  story 
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Left  to  right: 
Christine,  Phyllis 
and  Dorothy 


It's  Phyllis  McGuire — alone — guest- 
starring  on  the  top  TV  shows.  It's 
Phyllis  McGuire — alone — appearing 
with  Frank  Sinatra  in  the  movie, 
"Come  Blow  Your  Horn."  It's  Phyl- 
lis McGuire — alone — auditioning  for 
an  upcoming  Broadway  musical. 

Once  it  was  The  McGuire  Sisters 
— Christine,  Phyllis  and  Dorothy.  A 


singing  trio.  Always  together,  al- 
ways dressed  alike.  Like  triplets 
they  were,  in  the  public  mind. 

What  happened?  Where's  Chris? 
Where's  Dottie?  What  broke  up  "the 
hottest  act  in  show  biz"? 

We  tracked  down  the  answers,  got 
the  story.  An  exclusive  story.  A 
strange  story,   unlike  any   other — 


studded  with  surprises! — told  here 
for  the  first  time.  To  get  it,  you  have 
to  travel  in  both  space  and  time. 
You  have  to  go  to  two  widely  sep- 
arated cities  today — in  western  Can- 
ada and  southern  Florida.  You  have 
to  go  to  Ohio  in  the  1930s,  when 
the  McGuires  were  growing  up 
in  Middletown  and  Miamisburg — 
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growing  up  within  the  rigid  stric- 
tures of  the  Church  of  God,  a  sect 
which,  at  that  time,  had  some  very 
strong  feelings  about  show  business. 

Show  business  was  sinful. 

But  there  was  nothing  sinful  about 
singing,  itself.  The  church  in  Mid- 
dletown  often  held  socials,  picnic 
sings,  revival  meetings — besides  all 


the  hymns  at  regular  services.  Usu- 
ally, the  McGuire  girls  were  the 
featured  singers — primarily  because 
of  their  talent,  but  also  because 
their  mother  was  the  minister. 

So,  in  spite  of  everything,  they 
began  to  dream  of  show  business. 

"I  always  knew,"  Phyllis  tells  us, 
"I  would  one  day  see  my  name  on  a 


theater  marquee,  and  go  in  and  see 
myself  in  a  movie!  This  wasn't  just 
a  hope — it  was  a  knowledge.  Call  it 
E.S.P.,  if  you  want  to,  but  I  knew 
this  would  happen." 

But  it's  what  actually  happened 
then  that  brings  out  the  first  sur- 
prise: The  McGuires  didn't  start  out 
as  a  trio!   (Continued  on  page  83) 
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singing  trio.  Always  together,  al- 
ways dressed  alike.  Like  triplets 
they  were,  in  the  public  mind. 

What  happened?  Where's  Chris? 
Where's  Dottie?  What  broke  up  "the 
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the  hymns  at  regular  services.  Usu- 
ally, the  McGuire  girls  were  the 
featured  singers — primarily  because 
of  their  talent,  but  also  because 
their  mother  was  the  minister. 

So,  in  spite  of  everything,  they 
began  to  dream  of  show  business. 

"I  always  knew,"  Phyllis  tells  us, 
"I  would  one  day  see  my  name  on  a 


theater  marquee,  and  go  in  and  see 
myself  in  a  movie!  This  wasn't  just 
a  hope — it  was  a  knowledge.  Call  it 
E.S.P.,  if  you  want  to,  but  I  knew 
this  would  happen." 

But  it's  what  actually  happened 
then  that  brings  out  the  first  sur- 
prise: The  McGuires  didn't  start  out 
as  a  trio!    {Continued  on  page  83) 
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Paul  Anka's  mother  always  told  him 
he  would  marry  "a  nice  Lebanese 
girl"  in  the  old-fashioned  family  tra- 
dition. When  she'd  say  it,  Paul  would 
only  smile.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  they  included  marrying  the  girl 
he  loved — no  matter  what  her  nation- 


ality was — in  the  "modern"  manner. 
And  then,  just  after  Valentine's  Day 
this  year,  his  mother's  prophecy  came 
true.  She  hadn't  lived  to  see  it  happen, 
but  Paul  knew,  as  he  pledged  his  love 
in  the  same  words  that  all  his  ancestors 
had  used,  that  this  was  the  girl  his 


mother  would  have  wanted  for  him. 
He  knew,  too,  that  she  had  been  right 
all  along — even  though  it  had  taken  a 
strange  series  of  coincidences  to  make 
things  turn  out  as  his  mother  had 
dreamed  them. 

In  Paris,  on  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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Exclusive 

interview 

and.  photos  of 

PAUL  ANKA'S 
WEDDING! 


At  the  family  dinner  in  Paris 
the  night  before  the  wedding, 
Paul  and  his  Anne  whispered 
secrets  the  world  only  heard 
next   day.   See   the   next   pages! 


PAUL  ANKA'S 
WEDDING 

continued 


the  night  before  the  wedding,  Paul 
told  me  all  about  it.  It  was  the  only- 
interview  Paul  gave  during  that  wed- 
ding week,  and  I  had  joined  him  in  a 
Left  Bank  restaurant  where  a  small 
family  group  had  gathered  to  toast  the 
young  couple  with  champagne. 

"I'm  not  the  most  religious  guy  in 
the  world,"  Paul  said,  "but  I  have  a 
few  beliefs,  and  this  is  one:  I  believe 
that  some  things  are  made  in  Heaven. 
Otherwise,  why  should  I  just  happen 
to  meet  a  Lebanese  girl  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

"My  mother  was  Lebanese  and  my 
father  Syrian — he  had  six  brothers 
and  seven  sisters  in  Canada,  and  they 
all  lived  in  a  big  house  and  ran  a  small 
restaurant.  My  mother — I  lost  her 
about  two  years  ago — always  told  me 
I  would  marry  a  Lebanese  girl,  you 
know,  the  old-fashioned,  traditional 
thing.  I  was  always  very  realistic, 
whomever  I  fell  in  love  with  I  would 
marry     {Continued    on    page     64) 
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Some  things  are  made  in  Heaven,"  says  Pau> 
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Paul's  and  Anne's  wedding  was  the  first  ever  to  take 
place  in  the  modernistic  new  chapel  at  Orly  Airport 
— simply  seething  with  excited  members  of  both 
families!  Already,  they'd  all  attended  the  civil  rites 
prescribed  by  French  law — but  this  was  the  holy 
ceremony,  in  Greek  and  Arabic,  performed  by  Syrian 
Mons.  Josef  Nasrallah  (seen  at  upper  right).  Then, 
suddenly,  all  was  quiet — as  the  two  (below  right, 
with  Anne's  father,  mother  and  twin  sister)  waited 
an  eternity  to  board  the  plane  for  Swiss  honeymoon. 


.  .  still  marveling  at  his  luck. 
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PAUL  ANKA'S 
WEDDING 

continued 

the  night  before  the  wedding,  pau| 
told  me  all  about  it.  It  was  the  only 
interview  Paul  gave  during  that  wed. 
ding  week,  and  I  had  joined  him  in  a 
Left  Bank  restaurant  where  a  small 
family  group  had  gathered  to  toast  the 
young  couple  with  champagne. 

"I'm  not  the  most  religious  guy  i„ 
the  world,"  Paul  said,  "but  I  have  a 
few  beliefs,  and  this  is  one:  I  believe 
that  some  things  are  made  in  Heaven. 
Otherwise,  why  should  I  just  happen 
to  meet  a  Lebanese  girl  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

"My  mother  was  Lebanese  and  ray 
father  Syrian — he  had  six  brothers 
and  seven  sisters  in  Canada,  and  they 
all  lived  in  a  big  house  and  ran  a  small 
restaurant.  My  mother — I  lost  her 
about  two  years  ago — always  told  me 
I  would  marry  a  Lebanese  girl,  you 
know,  the  old-fashioned,  traditional 
thing.  I  was  always  very  realistic, 
whomever  I  fell  in  love  with  I  would 
marry     (Continued    on    page    64) 
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*'You  ask  me,  does  God  have  a  sense 
of  humor?"  Jackie  Mason  pondered. 
A  wry  smile  touched  his  full  lips  but 
didn't  quite  make  it  up  to  his  round 
blue  eyes.  "Sure,  He  has.  He  has  to. 
Even  for  God,  this  world  would  be  too 
horrible  to  live  in  if  He  couldn't  laugh 
at  it  sometimes." 

Of  all  men,  Jackie  Mason  is  prob- 
ably best  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  A  man  of  God — he  was  an 
ordained,  practicing  rabbi.  A  man  of 
humor — he  is  one  of  the  funniest  of 
television's  new  comics.  He  is  also  a 
man  of  sorrow,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  misery  before  learning  at  last 
that  what  God  wanted  of  him  was 
laughter,  not  tears. 

Jackie  Mason  was  born  Jack  Maza, 
one  of  seven  children  in  a  strictly 
Orthodox  Jewish  family  on  New  York's 
lower  East  Side.  The  Mazas  were  not 
rich,  but  they  had  something  worth 
more  than  gold — they  had  honor,  pres- 
tige and  the  confidence  that  they  were 
serving  God  and  their  community. 
Jackie's  father  was  a  respected  rabbi. 
His  three  older  brothers  were  already 
working  hard  toward  rabbinical  ca- 
reers. And  Jackie?  Naturally,  he  would 
be  a  rabbi,  too. 

There  was  only  one  hitch.  Jack  Maza 
didn't  want  to  be  a  rabbi.  When  he 
listened  to  his  father  speak  of  the  deep 


honor  of  leading  a  congregation,  he 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  shouldering 
such  an  overwhelming  responsibility. 
When  his  brothers  lost  themselves  in 
discussions  of  Jewish  history,  tradition, 
literature,  he  found  his  own  mind  wan- 
dering. It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  believe 
in  God  or  love  his  religion  or  respect 
his  family's  ideals. 

It  was  just  that  he  himself  did  not 
want  to  become  a  rabbi. 

And  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  what 
he  did  want. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  comedian. 

But  in  the  Maza  family,  a  comedian 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  professional 
man — he  was  "a  bum!"  There  were 
many  budding  young  entertainers  on 
the  lower  East  Side,  and  the  Mazas 
regarded  their  unfortunate  families 
with  pity.  They  were  disgraced.  If 
somehow  a  man  didn't  want  to  be  a 
rabbi,  well,  there  were  other  respectable 
professions — he  could  be  a  doctor,  a 
dentist,  a  lawyer^  a  teacher — but  a 
comic? 

"Afcum!" 

And  yet  Jack  Maza  knew  in  Jiis 
heart  that  the  only  time  he  ever 
touched  happiness  was  when  he  was 
making  people  laugh.  He  was  really 
good  at  that.  At  school  they  called 
him  "the  funny  guy"  and  gathered 
around  after  classes  to  hear  him  tell 
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jokes  and  poke  a  little  fun  at  teachers 
or  school  work  or  even  at  himself.  Then 
they  roared  and  shouted  and  told 
Jackie  he  was  wonderful.  At  those  times 
Jack  Maza  forgot  that  he  wasn't  the 
handsomest  boy  or  the  richest  in 
school ;  forgot  that  he  wasn't  the  bright- 
est in  his  family.  At  home  his  family 
sometimes,  grudgingly,  found  him 
funny,  too.  Occasionally  they  would 
rock  with  laughter  at  his  sallies.  At 
those  times  he  was  tempted  to  blurt 
out.  "Mama,  Papa,  I  want  to  be  an 
entertainer — " 

But,  of  course,  he  never  did.  He 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  the  look  of 
anguished  disappointment  that  would 
cross  his  mother's  face,  the  stern  anger 
that  would  cloud  his  father's.  It  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to  disgrace  one's 
family  just  to  indulge  a  whim  when 
everyone — parents,  relatives,  friends, 
and  maybe  even  God — expected  him  to 
follow  his  father  and  brothers  into  the 
rabbinate. 

So  Jack  Maza  tried  to  forget  what 
was,  after  all,  only  an  impossible 
dream.  In  school,  he  struggled  to  win 
good  marks — and  at  home  to  stifle  his 
disappointment  when  one  of  his  broth- 
ers, with  no  apparent  effort,  brought 
home  better  grades  every  time.  He 
tried  to  study  the  scholarly  books  his 
father  and  brothers  prized  so  highly. 


And  if  he  felt  that  he  never  really  suc- 
ceeded in  anything- — in  learning,  in 
understanding,  in  winning  his  father's 
love  and  approval — then  he  swallowed 
his  disappointment  as  best  he  could, 
and  tried  again. 

In  this  manner  he  went  through  ado- 
lescence, college,  and  finally  his  sem- 
inary studies,  from  which  he  emerged 
an  ordained  rabbi  with  a  congregation 
waiting  for  him  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  odd  thing  was,  his  congregations 
— and  in  the  next  few  years  he  had 
several,  in  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina — adored  him.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  not  so  odd.  For,  after  all,  wasn't 
a  congregation  an  audience? 

Rabbi  Jack  Maza  found  that  he  could 
make  a  congregation  laugh,  too. 

Once  he  gave  a  sermon  on  marriage, 
talking  about  how  it  was  no  longer 
sacred,  how  people  had  stopped  taking 
their  vows  seriously — and  added  that 
he  had  heard  of  one  divorce  that  was 
a  catered  affair!  He  told  about  a  young 
woman  he  knew  who  had  had  three 
divorces  and  no  marriages.  And  about 
the  couple  who  told  him,  "Rabbi,  we 
want  only  a  small  wedding — we're  sav- 
ing for  the  divorce." 

After  services,  members  of  the  con- 
gregation flocked  to  the  pulpit. 

"Rabbi,  not  only  did  1  have  a  good 
laugh,  but  I  learned  a  lot.  What  you 


said  certainly  made  a  lot  of  sense." 

"Rabbi,  don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
you  shouldn't  make  jokes.  Abe  Lincoln 
make  jokes,  F.D.R.  made  jokes,  the 
sages  made  jokes — to  be  able  to  laugh 
at  yourself  is  a  blessing." 

Yes,  he  was  a  great  success. 

But  he  was  miserable. 

He  was  living  a  lie.  A  rabbi's  every 
thought  should  be  of  God  and  his  con- 
gregation. Jack  Maza  loved  God,  but 
he  knew  he  didn't  think  of  Him  as 
often  as  he  should,  as  often  as  his 
father  did.  He  (Please  turn  the  page) 


From  clergyman  to  comic  —  don't  miss  this 
warm,  revealing  story  of  how  Jackie  Mason 
lost   one   faith — and  then  found    another! 
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Come  Out  of  Hiding  With  a  Fresh  New  Complexion! 

Nature  creates  few  perfect  complexions.  But  almost  any  skin  can  look 
beautiful  with  Solitair,  Campana's  magical  cake  make-up.  You  apply  it 
smoothly  with  water-moistened  sponge  and  immediately  your  face  feels  re- 
freshed. Every  little  blemish  seems  to  disappear.  Rough  areas  appear  smooth 
—lines  are  forgotten.  Nothing  remains  except  a  look  of  smooth  perfection  and 
flawless  color  tone. 

If  your  complexion  needs  high  cover-power,  this  is  the  way  you  achieve 
it  without  either  greasy  discomfort  or  the  drying  effect  of  old-fashioned 
make-ups.  You  wear  Solitair  with  comfort  and  beauty.  A  modern  cake  make-up 
used  by  women  everywhere  for  a  look  of  complexion  perfection.  Try  it— see! 


CAM  PAN  A 


At  all  variety  stores  and  leading  drug  stores 
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JACKIE  MASON 
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(Continued) 
loved  his  congregation,  but  secretly  he 
was  terrified  when  members  came  to 
him  for  guidance — who  was  he  to  advise 
others,  he  who  was  so  unhappy  with 
his  own  lot?  Daily,  his  life  grew  more 
oppressive.  Take,  for  example,  the  mat- 
ter of  romance.  For  a  rabbi,  bis  con- 
gregation  made  it  clear,  romance  was 
out.  Oh,  he  could  marry  (preferably  a 
nice  plain  girl  who  would  organize 
charity  drives)  and  raise  a  family — but 
the  usual  preliminaries  were  out.  A 
rabbi  didn't  "date"  or  go  out  on  the 
town  or — or  anything. 

But  that  was  just  what  Jackie  wanted 
to  do.  He  wanted  to  meet  pretty  girls 
and  take  them  out  dancing  or  to  look 
at  the  Carolina  moon.  He  wanted  excite- 
ment and  fun.  He  wasn't  ready  to  get 
married  and  settle  down — he  had  had 
nothing  to  settle  down  from.  He  wanted 
what  most  young  men  have  without 
question:  a  normal,  youthful  good  time. 

Instead  he  had  a  pulpit.  He  spent  his 
evenings  designing  sermons  to  cover  up 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  disgraceful  lack 
of  rabbinical  wisdom.  He  spent  his  days 
doing  work  that  wearied  and  frightened 
him — and  told  himself  that  he  was  do- 
ing what  he  ought  to  do,  what  God 
and  his  family  expected  of  him. 

He  kept  at  it  until  one  day,  sitting 
in  his  study,  he  realized  that  he  simply 
could  not  bear  it  any  longer. 

His  contract  with  his  congregation 
was  almost  up.  For  weeks,  the  board 
members  had  been  asking  him  for  as- 
surances that  he  would  remain  with 
them  another  year.  He  had  been  putting 
them  off,  unable  to  say  either  yes  or 
no.  And  now,  suddenly,  the  decision 
was  made.  At  any  cost — even  if  it  meant 
starving,  even  if  he  were  ostracized, 
even  if  he  regretted  it  bitterly  later — he 
was  going  to  make  a  break,  to  try  for 
a  life  of  bis  own. 

"Listen,"  he  told  his  congregation 
finally,  in  his  last  joke  for  them  alone, 
"you  always  tell  me  you  don't  deserve 
me — well,  you're  right.  So  I'm  going 
on  to  a  bigger  group.  A  man  with  my 
talent  has  a  duty  to  spread  it  around  a 
little." 

It  was  not  one  of  his  better  jokes, 
but  in  a  way  it  was  the  truth.  He  was 
going  on  to  a  bigger  audience — an  audi- 
ence of  thousands,  maybe  even  millions. 

He  was  going  to  be  a  comedian. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  was  ostracized, 
or  nearly — his  family  was  stunned  with 
horror  at  his  decision.  He  did  starve — 
or  would  have,  if  his  mother,  shaking 
her  head,  hadn't  taken  him  in  while  he 
searched  for  work.  But  he  never  re- 
gretted what  he  had  done,  for  one  sec- 
ond. With  fifteen  cents  in  his  pocket — 
"for  a  New  York  Post  -and  an  egg 
cream"  (a  New  York  delicacy  of  choco- 
late syrup,  milk  and  soda  water,  and 
containing,  with  an  inverted  sort  of 
logic,  neither  egg  nor  cream) — his 
heart  was  newly,  gloriously  high.  Now 
all  he  needed  was  a  chance. 

He  looked  up  some  of  the  other 
''disgraceful"  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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Two  of  the  zaniest-and  entertainingest-comics  ever  to  hit  Cleveland's  WERE  airwaves 


The  city  of  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs  has  been  turned  into  a  whole  new  world — a  world  of  comedy.  This 
change  was  brought  about  by  Jack  Riley  and  Jeff  Baxter,  who  have  been  described  as  an  "act"  rather 
than  a  radio  team.  For  three  hours,  starting  at  ten  each  morning,  they  "put  Cleveland  on" — and  Cleve- 
land loves  it.  Example:  The  name  Gates  Mills,  once  an  exclusive  and  wealthy  suburb  of  Cleveland,  is  now 
the  name  of  a  playboy  ad  man  who  buys  his  cars  in  six-packs  and  rents  the  Ohio  Turnpike  for  street 
dances.  Nothing's  sacred  on  "The  Baxter  and  Riley  Show" — not  even  the  sponsors'  products,  but  the 
sponsors  have  come  to  expect  this  .  .  .  and  love  it!  .  .  .  Jack,  the  cut-up  of  the  pair,  is  a  professional 
comedian  with  many  years'  experience  under  his  belt.  He  was  a  comedy  staff  writer  at  WNEW  Radio  in 
New  York  and  has  also  written  comedy  bits  for  several  big-name  stars.  An  ad-lib  performance  in  a  New 
York  night  club,  years  back,  landed  him  a  job  emceeing  the  club's  weekend  shows.  A  native  Clevelander, 
Jack's  a  bachelor  and  spends  most  of  his  free  time  listening  to  comedy  records  and  reading  the 
works  of  S.  J.  Perelman  and  James  Thurber.  He  takes  his  funny  business  seriously!  .  .  .  Jeff's  first 
love  is  acting.  Nearly  ten  years  of  acting  and  announcing  experience  have  made  him  the  perfect  straight- 
man  for  Jack's  jokes.  His  own  special  talent  is  imitations  of  such  well-known  stars  as  John  Wayne,  Jimmy 
Cagney,  Charles  Boyer  and  Cary  Grant.  One  of  his  best  imitations  is  deejay  Bill  Randle,  who's  been  away 
from  WERE  nearly  two  years — yet,  every  time  Jeff  imitates  him,  the  station  is  deluged  with  mail  asking 
how  long  Bill's  been  back!  .  .  .  Jeff,  his  wife  Denise  and  their  two  children  live  in  Lorain  in  a  Lake  Erie- 
side  home  where  he  can  be  John  Wayne,  Jimmy  Cagney,  Charles  Boyer,  etc.,  etc.,  to  his  heart's  content! 
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Though  a  proven  success  in  his 
field,  Carlton  has  never  stopped 
his  researching  and  studying. 


"LIVING  SHOULD 


BE   FUN" 


Carlton  Fredericks  has  been  broadcast- 
ing health  and  nutrition  topics  since 
1941,  so  when  he  tells  us  that  liv- 
ing can  be  fun  .  .  .  we'd  better  believe 
it !  ...  He's  been  heard  on  WOR  Radio 
for  almost  ten  years  without  inter- 
ruption, he  has  a  daily  feature  on 
ABC  Radio's  "Flair"  and  has  his  own 
daily  program,  "Living  Should  Be 
Fun,"  heard  on  numerous  stations 
across  the  country — including  one  in 
Honolulu  (check  local  radio  listings  for 
station  and  time).  .  .  .  Born  in  New 
York  City  in  1910,  Carlton  received  his 
B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Alabama,  then  went  on  to  get  his  mas- 
ters and  Ph.D.  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. He  has  lectured  on  nutrition  at 
New  York's  City  College  and  Brooklyn 


College  and  also  served  as  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Public  Health  at  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  Carlton  began 
his  career  in  broadcasting.  A  doctor 
who  was  related  to  a  radio  executive 
suggested  to  Carlton  that  he  educate 
the  public  in  nutrition  rather  than 
teach  nutritional  therapy  at  college. 
How  does  Carlton  feel  now  about 
his  switch  from  the  classroom  to  the 
microphone?  "I'm  dedicated,  occasion- 
ally frustrated  and  often  challenged 
by  my  work."  (And  we  know  as  well  as 
he  does  that,  despite  its  problems, 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  to  lead  health- 
ier, happier  lives  is  tremendous.)  The 
problems :      "Twenty-five      broadcasts 


weekly  require  making  appointments 
to  bathe,  shave  and  re-introduce  my- 
self to  the  children."  The  satisfaction: 
"Some  time  ago,  a  very  special  dinner 
for  two  hundred  people  was  held  at 
one  of  the  Brass  Rail  Restaurants  in 
New  York  City.  What  made  this  occa- 
sion so  special  was  the  fact  that  all 
two  hundred  present  were  offspring 
of  'barren'  women  (who  had  become 
mothers  after  using  my  special  nutri- 
tive diet)  plus  the  children  of  those 
offspring.  All  those  attending  had  been 
raised  on  my  special  diet.  A  dentist 
checked  the  teeth  of  all  two  hundred 
guests,  and  found  a  grand  total  of 
eleven  cavities — certainly  a  fine  testi- 
monial to  good  diet."  And,  we  must 
add,  a  wonderful  testimonial  to  a  man 
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April,  Spencer  and  baby  Rhon- 
da (at  home  in  Miami)  enjoy 
time  icith  their  famous  daddy. 


Health  and  nutrition  expert 
Carlton  Fredericks  has 
taught  thousands  of  people 
to  lead  a  ''fun"  life 


who  has  dedicated  the  better  part  of 
his  life  to  teaching  others  how  their 
lives  can  be  happier,  healthier  and  just 
plain  more  fun.  .  .  .  Carlton  is  con- 
tinually doing  research  to  keep  up  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  methods  on 
the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  diet.  He 
himself  has  written  widely  in  these 
fields,  and  has  also  recorded  an  album 
on  dieting  for  Epic  Records.  .  .  . 
Somewhere  along  the  way  in  his  broad- 
casting career.  Carlton  had  a  girl 
named  Betty  in  his  employ — but  he'd 
never  met  her.  One  day  he  fired  her — ■ 
by  telephone.  Then,  he  met  her — and 
rehired  her.  They  were  married  six 
weeks  later!  Now.  after  many  happy 
years,  two  sons,  three  daughters  ("all 
healthy,    all   impossible"),    two    dogs. 


one  bird,  assorted  lizards,  worms  and 
hamsters,  they  live  in  a  Spanish-villa 
style  home  in  Miami  complete  with  a 
swimming  pool  and  a  boat.  There  Carl- 
ton does  his  reading,  his  research  and 
his  writing.  He  also  tapes  his  radio 
shows  from  home,  which  gives  him 
more  time  to  spend  with  his  family 
during  odd  free  moments  in  his  al- 
most impossibly  busy  schedule.  .  .  . 
The  winner  of  many  awards,  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  humanities  and  the 
Elroy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  for  public 
service  in  nutritional  broadcasts.  Carl- 
ton has  his  own,  personal  award  which 
he  receives  every  dav:  The  knowledge 
that,  for  over  twenty  years,  he  has 
taught  many  thousands  of  men,  women 
and   children   that   living  can   be   fun. 


SPECIAL   FOR 

TV   RADIO   MIRROR 

READERS 

IS    TV     FATTENING? 

Dr.  Fredericks  advises:  "Don't 
chew  while  you  view!"  But,  if  you 
must  eat,  avoid  sweets  and  salty 
snacks.  Housewives  should  pro- 
vide such  "nibbly"  foods  as  sliced 
carrots,  fruit,  cheese,  cold 
chicken,  sliced  ham  or  any  left- 
over meat  (meat  must  be  lean). 
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Are  there  any  amusing 
anecdotes  you  can 
tell  us  about  your 
life,  Mr.  Eliot?' 


m 


I  was  born, 

I  never  expected  it. 
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If  you  think  that's  a  "  'way  out"  answer,  just  ask 
Sonny  how  he  met  his  wife.  "We  met  in  a  travel 
bureau,"  he'll  answer.  "I  was  her  last  resort." 
Or  try  asking  him  if  any  unusual  incidents  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  his  show.  "I  had  laryn- 
gitis once,"  he'll  tell  you.  "The  entire  show  was 
done  in  wide-angle  pantomime."  .  .  .  That's 
Sonny  Eliot,  and  that's  why  he's  so  popular  with 
Detroit  audiences.  They  never  know  quite  what 
to  expect;  and  yet  they  know  that,  whatever 
Sonny  says  or  does,  they'll  love.  .  .  .  Summoned 
to  enact  a  bit  part  in  a  local  variety  show  pro- 
duced by  WWJ-TV  nearly  sixteen  years  ago, 
Sonny  has  been  with  the  station  ever  since.  He's 
done  everything  from  children's  programs  to 
specials,  sportscasts  to  quiz  shows,  but  he  has 
earned  his  highest  praise — and  largest  audi- 
ences— as  a  weathercaster.  .  .  .  His  "Weather- 
cast"  is  seen  twice  daily  on  WWJ-TV  and  heard 
once  daily  on  WWJ  Radio.  He  also  hosts  "At  the 
Zoo,"  seen  every  Friday.  The  "Weathercast" 
shows  are  filled  with  fast-paced  one-liners,  bits 
of  philosophy  and  the  humorous  traffic  mes- 
sages which  keep  his  fans  enchanted  and  his 
ratings  high.  .  .  .  Detroit-born  Sonny  was  edu- 
cated at  Central  High  School  and  Wayne  State 
University,  where  he  began  his  career  in  show 
business  as  an  actor  in  several  collegiate  dra- 
matic programs.  During  World  War  II,  he  piloted 
B-24  bombers  over  Germany.  On  his  sixteenth 
mission,   his  plane  was  hit,  and  crashed.   He 


'that's  Sonny  Eliot.  WWJ's 
smiling  weatherman 


spent  eighteen  months  in  a  German  prison 
camp.  While  there,  he  and  some  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  attempted  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
men — and  help  pass  the  seemingly  unending 
time — by  writing  and  staging  several  shows. 
.  .  .  After  the  war's  end  and  his  liberation,  Sonny 
returned  to  Detroit  and  Wayne  to  complete  his 
degree.  Besides  acting  in  university  dramas,  he 
had  his  own  radio  show  and  wrote  several 
scripts  which  he  sold  to  such  national  programs 
as  "The  Lone  Ranger."  Eventually,  he  began 
trying  out  for  radio  dramatic  parts,  and,  as 
Sonny  tells  it,  "Finally,  I  landed  one — and  was 
on  my  way."  He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  down- 
town Detroit,  in  what  Sonny  describes  as  "a 
modern  and  unpaid-for"  home.  .  .  .  Easily 
one  of  Detroit's  most  popular  personalities, 
Sonny  humbly  admits  that  he  owes  much  of  his 
success  to  other  people  who  have  helped  him 
along  the  way.  "As  we  go  through  life,"  he  has 
said,  in  a  pensive  mood,  "we  must  remember 
that  one  good  turn — gets  most  of  the  blanket." 


Above  left:  Fog,  in  Sonny's  inimitable  fashion,  becomes  "fogg."  Center: 
A  young  friend  at  the  Detroit  Zoo  compliments  Sonny  on  the  delivery  and 
accuracy  of  his  weather  forecasts.  Bottom:  Sonny  prepares  to  leave  on  his 
annual  visit  to  Engadine,  the  small  town  (population,  240)  on  Michigan's 
upper  peninsula  which  he  has  made  famous — by  mispronouncing  its  name 
on  the  air!  Recognizing  that  Sonny  was  a  one-man  tourist  bureau  (thou- 
sands of  Detroiters  now  visit  the  town  yearly),  Engadine  city  fathers  invited 
him  to  visit,  and  tossed  a  celebration  in  his  honor.  Above:  Sonny  and  wife 
Annette   are    guests   at   annual    J.    L.    Hudson    Thanksgiving    Day    Parade. 
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Minneapolis-St.  Paul's  George  Grim  is  proud  of 
being  more  than  a  news  reader.  And  well  he  might 
be— he  has  lived  through  the  major  events  of  our 
recent  history.  Mussolini's  death,  the  Korean  re- 
treat, the  Berlin  airlift,  the  birth  of  India  and 
Pakistan  as  free  nations — these  have  been  his 
newspaper  assignments.  In  1957,  George  was 
named  by  then  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  as  one  of 
twenty-eight  reporters  permitted  to  travel  to  Com- 
munist China  as  representatives  of  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television  reporters  in  Amer- 
ica. As  George  explains  it:  "By  combining  radio, 
TV  and  newspaper  reporting,  I've  become  a  news 
man."  .  .  .  The  viewers  of  his  Monday-through- 
Friday  nightly  news  program  will  attest  to  that. 
And  the  awards  he  has  collected  over  the  years — 
Defense  Department  decoration  for  wartime  com- 
bat area  activity,  AFTRA  awards  for  best  news- 
caster and  best  commentator,  a  decoration  from 


E   GRIM 

KMSP   Newscaster 
Who   Has  "Lived"  the   News 


the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government — are  proof  posi- 
tive that  George  Grim  is  a  man  who  chose  the  right 
profession!  .  .  .  He  began  his  career  in  radio  in 
New  York  while  still  in  prep  school.  He  joined  a 
troupe  of  teen-age  entertainers  who  were  heard  on 
three  New  York  stations  .  .  .  "all  long  since  out  of 
business!"  During  his  college  years  (Williams 
College),  George  did  NBC  network  shows  "just  by 
walking  in  and  suggesting  them.  They  were  com- 
mentaries about  college  youth  of  those  days."  .  .  . 
A  column  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  fre- 
quent speaking  dates — added  to  his  TV  schedule — 
keep  George  much  too  busy  for  many  outside  ac- 
tivities. But  he  cheerfully  says  that  he  has  no  re- 
grets. "TV  gives  a  commentator  a  direct,  line-of- 
eyesight  communication  with  a  viewer.  It  can  get 
a  viewer  involved  in  world  affairs  and  local  doings 
in  a  personal,  immediate  way."  That,  George  be- 
lieves, is  a  power  of  TV  which  mustn't  be  ignored. 


BENNY    &    BURNS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  for  a  black-tie 
party.  In  line  with  the  professional 
Benny  "stinginess,"  he  personally  hand- 
ed each  guest  a  $2  roll  of  nickels.  To 
see  Helen  Hayes  in  a  floor-length  gown 
and  elbow-length  gloves  jockeying  ap- 
ple pie  from  a  glass  window,  or  to 
catch  Arlene  Francis  carrying  ermine 
and  diamonds  and  a  tray  of  corned 
beef,  was  a  beautiful  sight.  Naturally, 
it  had  been  a  tremendous  party,  and 
naturally  I  figured  this  would  be  the 
major  topic  of  discussion. 

"Jack,"  I  said,  "it  was  so  funny  at 
your   party  when   .   .   ." 

"Yeah,"  Jack  said,  "too  bad  George 
wasn't  there." 

"George?" 

"George    Burns." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  he'd  have  howled  the 
way   you   .    .   ." 

"Yeah,"  Jack  said.  "But  he'd  have 
deflated  me  somehow.  He  always  does. 
It's  very  easy  for  George  to  make  me 
laugh.  Mary  can  be  quite  witty  at 
times,  too,  but  mostly  we  three  just  sit 
around  and  scream  at  him." 

He  explained  how  he  prepared  Mary 
for  her  first  introduction  to  George 
— who,  although  straitlaced  Gracie 
doesn't  sanction  it,  is  known  to  toss  off 
lavender  verbiage.  True  to  form,  George 
teed  off  this  meeting  with  a  few  four- 
and  five-letter  words  that  not  even 
Webster  knows —  "Just  so  Mary  could 


get  used  to  how  I  talk  real  fast."  George 
explained  later. 

"It's  just  that  everything  he  does 
breaks  us  up,  and  he  knows  it.  As  a 
result,  he's  always  planning  how  to 
make  me  laugh."  continued  Jack.  "Like 
at  the  Command  Performance  last 
year.  We  were  walking  down  a  dark 
London  street  at  two  A.M.,  and  George 
stopped  to  look  into  a  basement  win- 
dow. A  little  further  on,  he  bent  down 
to  look  into  another  one.  Each  time  I 
stooped  down,  too,  but  I  saw  nothing. 
The  third  time.  I  ran  over  to  ask  what 
he  saw.  And  he  said,  'Nothing.  But 
I'm  in  England  and  I  don't  want  to 
miss    anything.' 

"Once,  we  were  at  somebody's  home 
when  an  opera  singer  was  giving  a 
recital.  Everything  was  fine  until 
George  sat  down  behind  me.  He  didn't 
do  anything.  He  just  whispered.  'Now 
whatever  you  do,  don't  laugh.'  That's 
all  I  needed.  Just  his  power  of  sug- 
gestion. Before  you  know  it.  my  shoul- 
ders heaved  and  I  couldn't  control 
myself.    I    had    to    leave." 

The  fact  that  Jack  is  wildly  sus- 
ceptible to  George  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  time  Jack  said  to  him.  "Now, 
listen,  don't  try  to  be  funny  today." 
Being  an  Eagle  Scout,  George  didn't 
try  to  be  funny.  Suddenly.  Jack  started 
to  guffaw  maniacally.  George  looked 
startled.  "I  didn't  say  anything,"  he 
said.  "Yeah,"  giggled  Jack,  "but  I 
know    what    you're    thinking!" 

The  upshot  is  that  Jack  is  always 
trying  to  make  George  laugh,  and 
George's  always  deflating  him.  "Once," 


grins  Jack,  "he  was  in  Minneapolis  and 
I  was  so  desperate  to  break  him  up  that 
I  concocted  a  really  hysterical  tele- 
gram. I  worked  hard  on  it.  I  threw 
everything  I  could  into  it.  It  was  about 
fifty  words,  and  it  was  really  a  riot.  I 
got  a  return  wire  from  him.  All  it  said 
was,  'Don't  worry.  I  won't  show  your 
wire    to    anyone.' " 

(Author's  Note:  When  George  told 
the  story,  the  wire  was  "over  two  hun- 
dred words."  When  Jack  was  told 
Burns'  version,  he  giggled  happily  and 
said,  "That's  George.  The  world's  big- 
gest liar.") 

During  my  visit  to  Benny's  dressing- 
room,  he  sat  slumped  in  a  chair  while 
the  makeup  man  was  pretending  he 
was  a  Rembrandt  and  Benny's  beauti- 
ful, familiar  face  was  a  canvas.  Be- 
tween the  artiste  crayoning  his  eye- 
brows, and  this  interviewer  recording 
his  adlibs,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
due  to  face  millions  on  television  in 
three  minutes,  Mr.  Benny  was  so  high- 
strung  and  nervous  about  the  whole 
thing  that  he  was  yawning  altogether. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour's  discussion 
on  George  Burns,  Jack  said,  "By  the 
way.  just  what  was  it  you  wanted  to 
interview  me  about?" 

"George  Burns,"  I  said. 

"Oh.  my  God.  honey,"  yawned  Jack 

as  he  sauntered  onstage,  "We've   been 

friends  for  so  long  I  couldn't  possibly 

think  of  anything  to  say  about  him!" 

— Cindy  Adams 

"The  Jack  Benny  Program"  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV,    Tues.,    at    9:30    P.M.    EST. 


Vaginettes 

W                   (  J  JUST  INSERT  ONE  TINY  TABLET  IN  VAGINA.    / 

V* '    -WORKS  IN  5  SECONDS  WITHOUT  WATER!    */ 


Fight  vaginal  ifch,  odor,  discharge,  and  other  female 

problems'.  New  vaginal  tablet  kills  germs  fast, 

with  results  that  lastl 


Fight 
Vaginal  Problems 

New  Way  Without  Douching 

No  fuss,  water,  liquids,  chemicals, 
jellies!  Now  simply  insett  a  tiny 
vaginal  tablet.,  .that's  all! 


Yes,  no  more  douching,  yet  dainty 
women  fight  all  these  maddening,  inti- 
mate female  problems  in  just  5  seconds: 
Vaginal  itch.  Vaginal  Odor.  Simple 
Vaginitis.  Common  Discharges.  Chaf- 
ing. Other  Infections. 

One  tiny  Vaginette  tablet  placed  in 
vagina  — without  using  apparatus  or 
water  — melts  into  gentle  FOAM  to 
carry  safe,  soothing,  cleansing  medicinal 
ingredients  to  every  fold  of  vaginal 
tissue.  No  waiting,  no  fuss,  no  leakage, 


no  grease  or  oil  of  any  kind— you're 
protected  and  on  your  way  in  just  5 
seconds!  The  better  way  to  perfect 
internal  cleanliness. 

Stops  odors,  kills  germs,  fights  itch  and 
discharge  all  day  long,  all  night  long  — 
not  just  a  few  hours  protection  ( as  old 
fashioned  douching  methods  offer)  but 
full  24  hours  safeguard  against  most 
stubborn  and  distressing  vaginal  prob- 
lems or  your  money  refunded  in  full! 

VAGINETTES,  INC.,  25  Central  Park  West,  N.  Y.  C.  23 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER!  For  blessed  relief  from  maddening, 
disagreeable  symptoms,  just  mail  $2  for  18-tablet  supply  of  Vaginettes,  the 
exclusive-formula  tiny  tablets,  with  QUINOL,  tested  in  hospitals  and  clinics  for 
over  5  years !  Come  sealed  in  golden  foil  in  smart  unprinted  plastic  case  to  fit  small- 
est purse.  Sent  by  return  mail  in  plain,  unmarked  wrapper,  postage  paid!  Rush 
order  today  and  feel  sure  you're  really  clean  inside  all  day  long,  all  night  long! 
Or  send  $3.75  for  36  Vaginettes  in  Special  Travel  Kit. 


VAGINETTE  USERS  ARE  DELIGHTED! 

Praised  by  nurses,  business  women,  busy 
mothers,  beauticians  and  airline  stew- 
ardesses! 

"Rush  me  more  Vaginettes  . .  .  they  are 
wonderful .  . .  save  so  much  time  for  a 
working  woman!"  L.S.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

"My  itching  has  disappeared  and  no  odor 
whatsoever."  A.M.,  Vina,   California 
"Rush  new  supply  of  Vaginettes  ...  7 
feel  fresh,  sweet  and  confident  all  day 
long."  E.G. J.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

APPROVED  BY  DOCTORS    SO  SAFE,_ 

SO  GENTLE   NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED 

Dorothy  Dawson 
VAGINETTES,  INC.— Suite    1 83 
25  Central  Park  West 
New  York  23,  New  York 

I  enclose  $2.  RUSH  me  the  introduc- 
tory 18  tablet  supply  of  the  amazing 
Vaginettes.  Money-back  if  I'm  not  de- 
lighted. MAIL  IN  PLAIN  WRAPPER,  POST 
PAID  WITH   FREE    MEDICAL  FACTS  ! 

□  I  enclose  $3.75.  Send  your  36  tablet 
supply  with  FREE  MEDICAL  FACTS  in 
SPECIAL  TRAVEL  KIT. 


Name, . , 
Addrest, 
Oh/.... 


.Zone....  Stale. 
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PAUL   ANKA 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

although  I  said  two  years  ago  I  wouldn't 
get  married   until  I'm  thirty. 

"My  mother  died  in  May,  1961.  Then, 
at  Christmastime  a  year  ago,  I  was 
singing  at  the  Caribe  Hilton  Hotel  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  I  was  doing  a 
late  show  and  noticed  this  really  beauti- 
ful blonde  girl  at  a  corner  table  on  my 
left.  Later,  it  turned  out  she  was  with 
the  same  group  I  was  with  in  the  club 
after  the  show.  I've  got  bad  eyesight 
and  can't  see  six  feet  in  front  of  me, 
but  I  noticed  her.  We  never  spoke, 
until  she  left  and  we  all  said  good- 
night. After  she  was  gone,  I  asked 
someone  who  she  was.  'Anne  de  Zog- 
heb,'  they  told  me.  I  remarked  that  this 
was  an  unusual  name,  and  they  told 
me  she  was  Lebanese. 

"At  that  point,  a  certain  dead  part 
of  me  opened  up,"  Paul  told  me.  "I 
had  never  even  gone  with  a  Lebanese 
girl,  but  then  I  remembered  what  my 
mother  had  said.  I  felt  an  urge  to  pur- 
sue and  find  out  about  this  Anne  de 
Zogheb.  I  called  every  hotel  in  town 
and  finally  found  her  and  asked  her  out 
for  coffee. 

"Then  I  found  out  that  she  was  in 
Puerto  Rico  just  for  a  few  days,  on  an 
assignment  for  Helena  Rubinstein.  Her 
family  had  left  Egypt  after  Nasser  came 
to  power — it  became  rough  for  them  at 
one  point  because  her  mother  was  Eng- 
lish— and  settled  in  Paris.  They  came 
without  much,  so  Anne  started  working 
as  a  model.  Eileen  Ford,  who  has  the 
famous  New  York  model  agency,  saw 
her  in  Paris  and  asked  her  to  come  to 
New  York.  Her  father  agreed  only  if 
she  could  stay  with  the  Ford  family, 
which  she  did.  Then  she  got  the  assign- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico. 

"I  would  have  been  attracted  to  Anne 
whether  she  was  French  or  English  or 
Italian  or  what — she  was  my  type  of 
girl.  But  then  there  was  another  reason 
— that  she  was  Lebanese.  Why  should 
I  meet  a  Lebanese  girl  in  Puerto  Rico, 
I  asked?  There,  on  December  23rd,  a 
Lebanese  girl  who  had  come  from 
Egypt  to  Paris  and  then  New  York,  and 
we  both  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
same  time.   Such  things  are  fate. 

"So  we  had  coffee  that  first  day,  and 
talked.  My  father  was  there  and  we 
were  having  Christmas  dinner  in  San 
Juan.  I  asked  her  to  stay,  and  she  did. 

"We  started  very  slowly;  I'm  essen- 
tially a  cautious  guy.  We  began  seeing 
one  another  in  New  York  between  my 
trips  and  hers.  After  about  three  or  four 
months,  we  became  serious,  and  Anne 
took  an  apartment  in  New  York. 

"How  can  a  guy  say  he  won't  marry 
until  he's  thirty?  They  all  do.  but  when 
the  right  girl  comes  along.  .  . .  I've  been 
around  the  world  several  times,  and  I 
guess  my  bachelor  desires  have  been 
satisfied. 

"Anne  and  I  talked  about  marriage, 
but  it  wasn't  until  two  weeks  ago  that 
I  thought  the  time  was  right.  I'm  not 
the  kind  of  guy  to  get  engaged  in  Janu- 
ary and  marry  the  next  December. 
That's  old-fashioned   hooey  to  me. 

"I  asked  Anne  and  suggested  we  have 


a  quiet  wedding  in  Paris,  without  a  lot 
of  ballyhoo,  and  she  agreed.  My  father 
was  here  on  business  at  the  time,  and 
Anne's  father  was  here,  and  we  all 
agreed.  So  we  got  engaged  and  married 
all  in  two  weeks. 

"Anne  is  not  career-minded,  and  I 
don't  like  a  career  for  a  woman.  But  I 
want  her  to  continue  her  modeling  for 
a  while.  I  think  a  characteristic  of  an 
American  housewife  is  that  she  has  too 
much  time  on  her  hands.  Anne  will 
gradually  leave  modeling,  at  least  until 
we  have  our  first  child. 

"How  many  children?  I  wish  I  could 
say.  At  this  point,  I  feel  capable  of 
having  my  own  ball  team." 

Paul  hugged  a  radiant  Anne  to  him 
and  they  raised  their  glasses  in  a  toast, 
to  the  laughter  of  the  family  present. 
Paul's  father,  Andy,  was  seated  on 
Anne's  left;  to  Paul's  right  was  Anne's 
mother,  attractive  Freda  de  Zogheb. 
Paul's  personal  manager,  Irvin  Feld, 
and  the  singer's  sister,  nineteen-year- 
old  Mariam,  were  down  the  table,  as 
was  Anne's  father,  Charles  de  Zogheb, 
and  her  twin  sister,  Margaret. 

They  all  were  at  two  weddings  the 
next  day.  The  first  was  a  civil  ceremony 
at  the  civil  headquarters  of  the  fash- 
ionable 16th  arrondissement.  At  Paul's 
request  for  privacy,  the  doors  were 
closed  to  all  but  the  families,  a  few 
friends    and    Paul's    closest    associates. 

Then,  in  cortege,  we  drove  to  Orly 
Airport,  where  Paul  and  Anne  were  to 
catch  their  honeymoon  flight  for  St. 
Moritz,  the  famed  Swiss  ski  resort.  It 
was  a  tight  schedule,  just  two  hours 
from  the  time  the  civil  ceremony  be- 
gan and  their  plane  was  to  take  off. 

Private— and  very  personal 

The  religious  wedding  was  performed 
in  the  modern  Oratory  and  Chapel  of 
Orly,  close  by  the  customs  gates  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  terminal  building.  The 
couple  knelt  before  Syrian  Mons.  Josef 
Nassrallah,  curate  of  the  Byzantine 
Church  of  St.  Julian  le  Pauvre  in  Paris. 
Again,  it  was  a  private  ceremony. 

On  stage  and  on  record,  Paul  is  a  dy- 
namo, but  he  is  a  quiet,  reflective  young 
man  when  you  know  him.  The  wedding 
matched  his  personality,  as  did  his  hv,pe 
for  a  married  life  with  Anne  without 
the  excitement  and  party-going  asso- 
ciated with  show-business  people. 

"We'll  be  living  in  my  apartment  in 
New  York  for  a  while,"  he  told  me 
just  before  they  left.  "It's  really  small 
and  we  will  want  a  larger  place  or  a 
house  in  the  country  later. 

"Neither  Anne  nor  I  like  to  go  out  a 
lot,"  he  said.  "There  are  certain  parties 
we  have  to  go  to  and  Anne  knows  this. 
Show-business  people  are  different  from 
those  she's  known,  but  she  enjoys  them. 
She  likes  music,  and  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  some  kinds  of  music,  clas- 
sics, than  I  do  because  she  had  the  time 
to  study  and  I  have  been  busy  with 
pops.  Sometimes  I  sing  a  bit  of  a  song 
I'm  composing  to  her." 

Just  as  he  used  to  do  for  his  mother, 
who  would  have  liked  the  new  Mrs. 
Anka  so  much.       — Herbert  Spencer 

Paul  records  for  RCA  Victor,  co-stars 
in  the  20th  film,  "The  Longest  Day." 


If  you  missed 
him  in  Las  Vegas 

catch  this  new 
talent  at  home. 
Tune  him  in 
on  your  local 
CBS  Radio  Station. 
You'll  find  it  in  this  list: 


Alabama  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile  WKRG,  Montgom- 
ery WCOV,  Selma  WGWC,  Tuscumbia  WVNA  Arizona 
Phoenix  KOOL,  Tucson  KOLD  Arkansas  El  Dorado 
KELD  Fort  Smith  KFPW  California  Bakersfield  KERN, 
Chico  KHSL,  Eureka  KINS,  Fresno  KFRE,  Los  An- 
geles KNX,  Modesto  KBEE,  Palm  Springs  KCMJ,  Red- 
ding KVCV,  Sacramento  KFBK,  San  Diego  KFMB, 
San  Francisco  KCBS  Colorado  Colorado  Springs 
KVOR,  Denver  KLZ,  Grand  Junction  KREX  Connecti- 
cut Hartford-Manchester  WINF,  Waterbury  WBRY  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Washington  WTOP  Florida  Fort 
Myers  WINK,  Gainesville  WGGG,  Jacksonville  WMBR, 
Key  West  WKWF,  Miami  WKAT,  Orlando  WDBO, 
Pensacola  WMEL,  St.  Augustine  WFOY,  Sarasota 
WSPB,  Tallahassee  WTNT,  Tarnpa  WDAE,  West  Palm 
Beach  WJNO  Georgia  Albany  WGPC,  Athens  WGAU, 
Atlanta  WYZE,  Augusta  WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL, 
Gainesville  WGGA,  Macon  WMAZ,  Savannah  WTOC, 
Thomasville  WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls 
KID  Illinois  Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM,  Dan- 
ville WDAN,  Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria  WMBD,  Quincy 
WTAD,  Rock  Island  WHBF,  Springfield  WTAX  Indiana 
Anderson  WHBU,  Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indianapolis 
WISH,  Kokomo  WIOU,  Marion  WMRI,  Muncie  WLBC, 
South  Bend  WSBT,  Terre  Haute  WTHI  Iowa  Cedar 
Rapids  WMT,  Des  Moines  KRNT,  Mason  City  KGLO, 
Ottumwa  KBIZ  Kansas  Topeka  WIBW,  Wichita  KFH 
Kentucky  Ashland  WCMI,  Hopkinsville  WHOP,  Lex- 
ington WVLK,  Louisville  WKYW,  Owensboro  WOMI, 
Paducah  WPAD  Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  New  Or- 
leans WWL,  Shreveport  KCIJ  Maryland  Baltimore 
WCBM,  Cumberland  WCUM,  Frederick  WFMD.Hagers- 
town  WARK  Massachusetts  Boston  WEEI,  Greenfield 
WHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK,  Springfield  WMAS,  Worces- 
ter WNEB  Michigan  Adrian  WABJ,  Bad  Axe  WLEW, 
Detroit  WJR,  Grand  Rapids  WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO, 
Lansing  WJIM,  Port  Huron  WHLS,  Saginaw  WSGW 
Minnesota  Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis  WCCO  Missis- 
sippi Meridian  WCOC  Missouri  Joplin  KODE,  Kansas 
City  KCMO,  St.  Louis  KMOX,  Springfield  KTTS  Mon- 
tana Butte  KBOW,  Missoula  KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha 
WOW,  Scottsbluff  KOLT  Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC 
New  Hampshire  Concord  WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  La- 
conia  WEMJ  New  Jersey  Atlantic  City  WFPG  New 
Mexico  Albuquerque  KGGM,  Santa  Fe  KVSF  New  York 
Albany  WROW,  Binghamton  WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN, 
Elmira  WELM,  Gloversville  WENT,  Ithaca  WHCU, 
Kingston  WKNY,  New  York  WCBS,  Plattsburgh  WEAV, 
Rochester  WHEC,  Syracuse  WHEN,  Utica  WIBX,  Wa- 
tertown  WWNY  North  Carolina  Asheville  WWNC, 
Charlotte  WBT,  Durham  WDNC,  Fayetteville  WFAI, 
Greensboro  WBIG,  Greenville  WGTC,  Rocky  Mount 
WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks  KILO,  Jamestown 
KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Ohio  Akron  WADC,  Cincin- 
nati WCPO,  Columbus  WBNS,  Dayion  WHIO,  Ports- 
mouth WPAY,  Youngstown  WKBN  Oklahoma  Oklahoma 
City-Norman  WNAD,  Tulsa  KRMG  Oregon  Eugene 
KERG,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford  KYJC,  Portland 
KOIN,  Roseburg  KRNR  Pennsylvania  Altoona  WVAM, 
DuBois  WCED,  Erie  WLEU,  Harrisburg  WHP,  Indiana 
WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU,  Pitts- 
burgh-McKeesport  WEDO,  Reading  WHUM,  Scranton 
WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury  WKOK,  Union- 
town  WMBS,  Wiliiamsport  WWPA  Rhode  Island  Prov- 
idence WEAN  South  Carolina  Anderson  WAIM, 
Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia-Cayce  WCAY,  Green- 
ville WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA  South  Dakota  Rapid 
City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX  Tennessee  Chattanooga 
WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB,  Johnson  City  WJCW, 
Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis  WREC,  Nashville  WLAC 
Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Christi  KSIX,  Dallas 
KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ,  Harlingen  KGBT,  Houston 
KTRH,  Lubbock  KEYO,  San  Antonio  KMAC,  Texarkana 
KOSY,  Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah  Cedar  City  KSUB, 
Salt  Lake  City  KSL  Vermont  Barre  WSNO,  Brattleboro 
WKVT  Virginia  Norfolk  WTAR,  Richmond  WRNL,  Roa- 
noke WDBJ,  Staunton  WAFC  Washington  Seattle 
KIRO,  Spokane  KGA,  Sunnyside  KREW  West  Virginia 
Beckley  WJLS,  Charleston  WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN, 
Parkersburg  WPAR,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison  WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIU 


Arthur  Godfrey,  CBS  Radio's  fabulous 
redhead  who's  discovered  so  many  new 
show  business  talents,  recently  revealed 
a  new  talent  of  his  own.  Before  a  hip 
audience  at  the  Las  Vegas  Stardust,  he 
emerged  for  the  first  time  as  Arthur 
Godfrey,  night  club  star. 

It  was  a  new  role  for  Arthur  and  a 
new  audience  —  but  the  response  was 
just  what  it's  always  been. 

As  columnist  Louis  Sobol  said,  in  the 

New  York  Journal  American,  Godfrey 

"wowed  them."  Forest  Duke  began  his 


widely  syndicated  review :  "Three  of  the 
biggest  names  in  show  business  opened 
Monday  night  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip- 
Arthur  Godfrey,  Marlene  Dietrich  and 
Louis  'Satchmo'  Armstrong."  And  he 
continued,  "Arthur  Godfrey,  in  his  Las 
Vegas  debut . . .  brings  an  omnibus  of 
fun  to  the  Stardust." 

From  the  Stardust,  Arthur  took  his 
show  touring— packing  everything  from 
ballrooms  to  stadiums.  He  even  packed 
the  giant  gymnasium  at  The  University 
of  Texas.  And  the  kids  loved  him! 


What  won  the  night  club  crowd,  the 
collegians  and  the  critics?  Godfrey  hinv 
self,  most  of  all.  Supported  by  Kong 
Ling,  the  pert  young  singer  he  discov- 
ered in  Hong  Kong,  the  Buffalo  Bills, 
and  Arthur's  own  Dixieland  Band,  he 
presented  the  same  warm,  witty  mixture 
of  anecdote,  gag  and  song  that  you  can 
hear  at  home— just  by  tuning  to  your 
CBS  Radio  Network  station. 

Tune  in  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  every 
weekday  morning  on  Qgg  J^JJq 
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PRESIDENT    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

warning,  and  he  wasn't  even  able  to 
give  her  a  hint  as  to  his  destination. 
Why,  he  might  be  in  Cuba,  where  all 
the  trouble  was  ...  or  in  Berlin  (well, 
they  could  be  sending  Marines  to  Ber- 
lin— with  all  the  tension  in  the  world, 
anything  could  happen ! )  ...  or  in 
Indo-China  or  ...  or  anywhere. 

She  ran  her  finger  over  the  raised 
letters  on  the  wedding  invitation.  The 
invitations,  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
more  than  seventy-five  relatives  and 
friends,  announced  that  she,  Gloria 
Kassof,  was  going  to  marry  Lance  Cpl. 
Bernard  Richardson  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  at  the  Mount 
Eden  Center  in  the  Bronx  on  the  night 
of  Saturday,  December  22nd. 

It  was  all  a  lie,  a  big  joke.  It  wasn't 
going  to  happen.  The  groom  was  off 
someplace — God  knows  where — and 
there  would  be  no  wedding. 

All  right,  so  it  wasn't  the  end  of  the 
world.  Mom  could  call  up  the  people 
they'd  sent  invitations  to  (it  would 
break  her  heart  if  she  had  to  do  that 
herself)  and  explain  that  the  wedding 
had  been  postponed  ...  or  called  off 
...  or  something.  Dad  probably 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  back  the  hun- 
dred dollars  he'd  plunked  down  as  a 
deposit  on  the  hall — that  was  kind  of 
rough  because,  as  a  cabdriver,  he 
couldn't  just  throw  money  around  like 
lettuce.  They'd  have  to  tell  Rabbi  Hol- 
lander it  was  all  off,   after  he'd   been 


so  nice  to  cancel  a  speaking  engage- 
ment in  Canada  just  so  he  could  marry 
them.  Then  there  was  the  band  to 
notify  .  .  .  and  her  dress,  her  beautiful 
satin-and-lace  white  wedding  dress  that 
she'd  have  to  .  .  . 

And  suddenly  she  knew  exactly  what 
she  had  to  do.  From  her  purse  she  took 
a  pen.  She  went  quickly  to  her  own 
room  and  got  a  few  sheets  of  her  best 
stationery  and  an  envelope — stationery 
she  usually  reserved  for  writing  to 
Ricky  (she  always  called  him  that,  in- 
stead of  "Bernie").  She  daubed  at  her 
eyes  with  tissue — it  wouldn't  do  to  have 
tear-streaks  on  this  letter.  Then  she  be- 
gan to  write: 

"My  dear  Mr.  President, 

"This  is  a  girl  who  thought  she  would 
be  a  bride  on  Dec.  22,  1962.  But  due  to 
the  unforeseen  circumstances  with  the 
Cuban  situation,  I  am  appealing  to  you 
for  help." 

Then,  after  telling  President  Ken- 
nedy about  the  wedding — and  about  the 
groom  who  might  not  be  there — she 
continued:  "I  understand  and  realize 
that  I  am  not  the  only  one,  and  I  am 
not  complaining,  for  I  think  you  han- 
dled the  Cuban  crisis  very  well,  and  I 
hold  great  admiration  for  you,  and  our 
country  is  indebted  to  you. 

"Please  understand,  my  dear  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  complaints  against 
the  service  or  the  officers  in  charge,  for 
I  feel  they  are  doing  a  great  job,  too. 
I  am  not  only  praying  for  myself,  but 
also  for  our  country. 

"I  am  appealing  to  you  for  help  so 
that  Lance  Cpl.  Bernard  Richardson 
will  be  present  for  the  appointed  date, 
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Dec.  22,  1962.  All  our  arrangements 
were  made  before  the  Cuban  crisis.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  Lance  Cpl.  Bernard 
Richardson  will   be  present. 

"Good  luck  and  best  wishes  for  your 
continued  success." 

She  signed  her  name,  blotted  the  let- 
ter carefully,  added  her  return  address, 
filled  out  the  envelope,  put  on  more 
stamps  than  were  necessary — for  luck — 
tucked  the  paper  in  the  envelope  and 
sealed  it  carefully.  Then  she  took  a  last 
look  at  Ricky's  picture  before  hurrying 
out  of  the  house  to  a  nearby  mailbox. 
As  she  dropped  the  letter  in  the  chute, 
she  closed  her  eyes  tight  and  said  a 
little  prayer. 

For  the  next  couple  of  days,  Gloria 
moved  around  in  a  daze.  She  tried  to  be 
out  of  the  house  when  her  mother  was 
phoning  friends  and  relatives  to  tell 
them  the  wedding  was  off.  Sometimes 
she  herself  knew  it  was  off,  that  her  silly 
letter  must  be  buried  under  millions  of 
others  at  the  White  House.  But,  once 
in  a  while,  she  got  the  feeling  that  a 
miracle  would  happen,  that  somehow 
her  letter  would  come  to  the  President's 
personal  attention  .  .  . 

Then  the  story  of  her  letter  to  the 
President  broke  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  beneath  the 
headline :  "Kennedy  Asked  to  Help  Ma- 
rine Keep  Wedding  Date,"  and  she 
didn't  know  if  she  should  be  happy  or 
sad.  A  reporter,  Joe  Janoff,  had  been 
visiting  the  house  of  one  of  her  rela- 
tives. There  he'd  been  told  about  her 
plea  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Immediately,  he 
had  phoned  her  mother,  who  had  filled 
him  in  on  all  the  details. 

The  printed  news  report  was  accu; 
rate,  complete  and  wonderful.  But 
maybe  the  publicity  would  annoy  the 
President,  maybe  .  .  .  maybe  .  .  . 

There  was  no  "maybe"  about  the 
letter  she  received  from  Ricky  that 
same  day.  It  was  a  love-letter,  all  right, 
warm  in  the  way  that  only  Ricky  could 
be  warm.  But  from  it  she  learned — al- 
though he  couldn't  come  right  out  and 
name  the  place — that  he  was  on  an 
island.  That  had  to  be  Cuba. 

And  his  words  of  love  were  out- 
weighed by  words  of  pessimism:  "We 
may  just  be  one  of  the  last  units  leav- 
ing for  home.  That's  the  word.  .  .  . 
So  where  does  all  this  leave  us.  .  .  . 
Most  probably  the  22nd  won't  see  us 
together,  either.  ...  I  asked  around 
and  got  the  idea  we  won't  be  back 
even  for  Christmas." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Gloria  went 
around  so  much  with  her  fingers 
crossed  that  most  of  the  time  her 
hands  were  numb.  Each  day,  she'd  hur- 
ry home  from  school  and  open  the 
mailbox.  It  was  always  the  same  .  .  . 
nothing  that  mattered. 

When  she  had  given  up  hope,  it 
came.  A  letter  from  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Paul  B.  Fay  Jr.  With 
trembling  fingers,  she  ripped  open  the 
envelope.  Then  she  let  out  a  yip  that 
could  be  heard  all  the  way  to  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba.  Yes,  that's  where  Ricky 
was.  But  he  was  being  transferred  to 
Camp  Lejeune  .  .  .  and  he  would  be 
home  in  time  for  the  wedding. 

The  letter  had  done  it!  The  letter, 
and  President  Kennedy's  sympathy  and 
concern.   Perhaps   President   Kennedy, 


in  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  Chanu- 
kah.  had  been  moved  to  quick  and  de- 
cisive action  on  behalf  of  love.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  President  Kennedy  recalled 
how  close  he  himself  had  come  to  not 
attending  his  own  wedding:  The  day 
before  he  was  to  marry  Jackie,  he  was 
out  playing  football  with  his  brothers 
(as  he  faded  back  to  throw  a  pass, 
someone  cracked,  "You're  watching 
Jack's  last  fling  as  a  bachelor")  and 
crashed  into  a  hedge  trying  to  catch 
the  ball;  it  was  an  abashed  and  mer- 
curochromed  groom-to-be  who  showed 
up  for  the  ceremony  the  following 
day.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  just  that,  as  an 
old  Navy  man,  President  Kennedy  had 
a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  a  Marine  in 
trouble. 

In  any  event,  when  J.F.K.  decided  to 
play  cupid,  his  arrow  pierced  through 
military  and  governmental  red  tape 
with  miraculous  results.  He  passed 
Gloria's  letter  on  to  his  naval  aide  for 
special  handling;  Pierre  Salinger  a- 
greed  to  help  expedite  the  matter;  the 
letter  was  given  to  Navy  Secretary 
Fred  Korth,  along  with  a  White  House 
order  to  "act  expeditiously"  to  de- 
termine whether  national  security  con- 
ditions would  permit  Lance  Cpl.  Rich- 
ardson being  sent  home  for  the  wed- 
ding; the  investigation  was  made  and 
the  answer,  as  relayed  to  Gloria  by 
Paul  B.  Fay  Jr..  was  an  unequivocal 
"Yes." 

And  then  .  .  .  another  obstacle 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  December 
16th.  Ricky  phoned  Gloria  from  North 
Carolina.  Yes,  he  would  be  home  on 
Wednesday.  Yes,  he  loved  her.  Yes. 
Yes.  Yes. 

On  Wednesday  night,  after  hitch- 
hiking all  the  way  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Ricky  arrived  at  the  Kassof 
house.  It  was  time  to  throw  away  the 
calendar:  Nothing  could  stop  the  wed- 
ding now. 

But  on  Thursday,  when  Gloria  and 
Ricky  went  to  the  Bronx  marriage  bu- 
reau, they  ran  into  an  obstacle  that 
seemed  insurmountable.  Not  the  busi- 
ness of  his  blood-test  paper  not  being 
filled  out  right:  that  was  easily  straight- 
ened out.  But  the  far  more  serious 
fact  that  Ricky's  aunt,  who  had  come 
along  with  them,  could  not  legally  stand 
in  for  a  living  parent.  (Being  under  age. 
at  nineteen.  Ricky  had  to  have  the 
"consent"  signature  of  a  parent  or 
guardian.)  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  his  father's  signature 
was  required  before  a  marriage  li- 
cense could  be  issued 

This  "simple  fact"  was,  in  actuality, 
a  very  complicated  one.  Ricky  had  been 
raised  in  foster  homes.  His  mother  was 
dead  and  he  had  lost  contact  with  his 
father.  No  one  knew  his  whereabouts, 
and.  without  the  elder  Richardson's 
signature,  the  younger  Richardson 
could  not  get  married. 

Blanche  Kassof,  Gloria's  mother, 
kept  plunking  dimes  into  a  phone  in 
the  hall,  calling  everyone  she  could 
think  of  who  might  help  solve  the 
problem.  Meanwhile,  as  the  hours 
slipped  by,  Gloria  was  heartbroken  and 
Ricky  did  everything  he  could  to  com- 
fort   her.     Perhaps    they     should     for- 
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PATSY   CLINE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

him.  She  was  spunky  and  she  managed 
to  get  an  audition  with  Wally.  Once  he'd 
heard  that  big  beautiful  voice,  Wally 
put  Patsy  right  up  there  on  the  Palace 
stage  with  him.  After  the  show,  he 
talked  with  her  parents  and  persuaded 
them  to  let  her  go  to  Nashville  to  try  her 
luck. 

Another  star-maker,  Arthur  Godfrey, 
soon  proved  that  Wally  had  been  right. 
On  January  21st,  1957,  the  "Talent 
Scouts"  cameras  focused  on  this  little 
girl.  She  didn't  gesture  much  or  jump 
around  like  a  lot  of  other  performers. 
Calmly  and  quietly,  she  stood  in  one 
spot  and  sang  her  song. 

/  go  on  Walkin'  After  Midnight, 

Out  in  the  starlight, 

Just  hopin'  you  may  be  somewhere 

A-Walkiri1  After  Midnight, 

Searching  for  me. 

When  she  took  her  little  bow,  she 
was  still  in  the  same  spot.  She  never  had 
to  use  anything  more  than  her  voice  to 
wrap  up  an  audience  and  make  them 
hers. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  studio 
audience  to  vote,  they  put  Patsy  right  on 
top.  The  viewing  audience  picked  her  a 
winner,  too,  and  a  record  of  "Walkin' 
After  Midnight"  was  rushed  out  to  meet 
their  demand. 

But  it  wasn't  all  a  Cinderella  story 
after  that.  Friends  say  Pat  was  held 
back  by  bad  breaks  and  that  her  suc- 
cess should  have  come  sooner  than  it 
did.  When  it  did  come,  Pat  was  modest 
about  it.  When  her  record  of  "I  Fall  to 
Pieces"  climbed  to  the  number-one  spot 
on  the  country  hit  charts  and  stayed  and 
stayed  and  stayed,  all  Pat  would  say 
was,  "Thank  the  good  Lord  for  song- 
writers like  Hank  Cochran  and  Har- 
land  Howard." 

With  her  latest  hit,  "Leavin'  on  Your 
Mind,"  and  the  Decca  album  she  made 
just  before  her  death,  Patsy  reached  a 
new  peak.  Yet  she  had  even  more  to 
give — if  only  there  had  been  time. 

The  little  girl  from  Winchester  be- 
came the  number-one  female  vocalist 
in  country  music  and  number-three  in 
the  popular  field.  Yet  she  never  forgot 
where  she  came  from.  She  loved  Charley 
and  her  children  and  she  took  a  great 
pride  in  making  a  home  for  them.  They 
had  recently  bought  a  new  house  and 
Pat  furnished  it  with  loving  care.  Its 
door  was  always  open.  Whatever  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  friends  arrived,  Pat- 
sy would  always  have  food  waiting  for 
them. 

Well,  they've  taken  her  back  to  Vir- 
ginia now,  to  be  buried  near  the  place 
she  was  born.  Yet  that  isn't  the  end  of  it. 

When  Hawkshaw  and  Cowboy  and 
Patsy  started  out,  they  called  it  "coun- 
try music."  It's  just  for  "simple  folk," 
they  said.  But,  somehow,  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  more  "simple  folk"  than 
anyone  had  dreamed  of.  Today,  country 
T  music  is  national  music — and  it  hap- 
v  pened  because  of  the  song  they  sang 
R  and  the  heart  they  put  into  it.  It  hap- 
pened because  these  are  people  you  just 
can't  forget.  — The  Editors 
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get  about  getting  married  in  the  Bronx 
.  .  .  perhaps  they  should  go  out  of  the 
state  .  .  .  perhaps.  .  .  . 

But,  even  as  time  was  running  out, 
people  they  didn't  know  or  had  never 
met  were  busy  working  for  them.  Peo- 
ple like  New  York's  Mayor  Wagner, 
whose  office  was  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  cut  through  official  red  tape; 
people  like  Rabbi  David  B.  Hollander, 
who  spent  hours  on  the  telephone  at- 
tempting to  see  if  some  person  or  agen- 
cy might  be  appointed  Bernard's  tem- 
porary guardian;  people  like  television 
news  announcer  Gabe  Pressman,  who 
put  an  S.O.S.  on  the  air  which,  after 
presenting  Gloria  and  Ricky's  dilemma, 
ended  with  a  plea  that  went  something 
like:  "Mr.  Richardson,  wherever  you 
are,  come  forth ! " 

A  phone  call  came  into  the  mar- 
riage bureau  from  Ricky's  paternal 
grandmother,  who  gave  them  a  lead  as 
to  his  father's  possible  whereabouts. 
A  lawyer  who  had  handled  the  divorce 
between  Ricky's  mother  and  dad  pro- 
vided  a   clue. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock.  Closing 
time.  But  an  order  came  through  from 
Mayor  Wagner:  Keep  the  bureau 
open  another  hour. 

Suddenly,  the  clues  and  leads 
brought  results.  The  father,  who'd  re- 
married, was  at  a  hotel  in  Florida.  The 
Red  Cross  in  New  York  got  in  touch 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Florida,  and  a 
car  was  speedily  dispatched  to  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Richardson  produced  the 
necessary  papers  and  signed  the  re- 
quired "consent"  document.  Word  was 
immediately  flashed  to  New  York. 

The  wedding  would  go  on  as  sched- 
uled! 

For  Gloria,  the  reception  before  the 
wedding  .  .  .  the  ceremony  itself  and 
the  celebration  afterwards  .  .  .  fuse  into 
one  wonderful  blur  of  happiness. 

A  dream  coming  true 

Dancing  with  Bernie.  .  .  .  Having  her 
garter  fall  down  during  the  rehear- 
sal (that  must  be  a  lucky  sign!).  .  .  . 
Hearing  Abner  Sobel,  the  cantor,  sing 
(in  Hebrew),  "How  godly  it  is  when  all 
people  live  together,"  to  begin  the 
actual  wedding  ceremony.  .  .  .  Feeling 
her  heart  thump  wildly  as  she  starts 
down  the  aisle  and  sees  Ricky,  hand- 
some in  his  winter-green  Marine  uni- 
form, coming  back  toward  her,  hand 
outstretched,  to  lead  her  up  to  where 
the  rabbi  is  waiting.  .  .  .  Joining  her 
father,  mother  and  brother,  and  Ricky's 
aunt  and  uncle,  and  the  bridesmaid, 
and  the  rabbi,  cantor  and  William 
Hoffman,  the  other  religious  witness, 
under  the  flower-covered  canopy,  sym- 
bolic of  the  home  she  and  Ricky 
would  someday  share  together.  .  .  . 
Drinking  ceremonial  wine  from  one 
cup  with  Ricky  after  the  first  two 
blessings  are  over.  .  .  .  Holding  out 
her  ring  finger  to  Ricky  and  having 
him  slip  on  the  plain  gold  band  (plain 
and  unjeweled  because  the  ring  it- 
self must  not  be  of  great  value;  only 
the  marriage  is  valuable),  and  hear- 
ing the  sacred,  sweet  words,  "Thou 
art  wedded  unto  me  by  this  ring  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses  and  of 
Israel."  .  .  .  Listening  to  the  reading 


of  the  marriage  contract,  first  in  He- 
brew, then  in  English.  .  .  .  Having 
the  band  leader,  Shelly  Wynn  Zimber, 
sing  Ricky's  and  her  favorite  song, 
"'Til  There  Was  You,"  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  temple.  .  .  . 

Thrilling  to  the  words  of  Rabbi  Hol- 
lander: "My  dear  bride  and  groom, 
your  determination  achieved  much  more 
than  the  attainment  of  your  personal 
happiness.  What  you  did  by  your  ap- 
plication was  to  reveal  the  greatness  of 
America  and  the  humility  of  our  great 
president,  John  F.  Kennedy.  For  this  is 
America  in  its  truest  image — that,  even 
in  the  time  of  national  crisis,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  live  a  sacred  life,  is  not 
lost  sight  of."  .  .  .  Seeing  Ricky  break 
the  wine  glass  with  his  foot,  while  the 
Rabbi  intoned,  "At  moments  of  great 
happiness,  we  must  not  forget  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
signified  by  the  broken  glass  .  .  ." 

Walking  back  down  the  aisle  with 
Ricky  at  her  side  and  seeing  the  faces 
of  all  her  loved  ones  smiling  up  at 
her.  .  .  .  Retiring  with  Ricky  into  the 
rabbi's  study,  while  the  rabbi  and  Mr. 
Sobel  and  Mr.  Hoffman  wait  outside 
as  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  bride  and 
groom,  in  keeping  with  orthodox  law, 
have  been  alone  together.  .  .  . 

Kissing  Ricky.  .  .  . 

Kissing  Ricky.  .  .  . 

Kissing  Ricky.  .  .  . 

Slipping  away  with  Ricky  for  a  few 
moments  to  write  a  thank-you  mes- 
sage to  President  Kennedy.  .  .  .  Answer- 
ing a  reporter  who  inquires  whether 
she'd  write  to  the  President  again  if 
she  and  Ricky  had  trouble  during 
their  marriage:  "I've  done  all  the 
writing  I  plan  to."  .  .  .  Hearing  Ricky's 
reply  to  the  question,  "What'll  you  do 
if  she  writes  to  the  President  after  you 
have  a  fight?" —  "There  just  won't  be 
any  disputes."  .  .  .  Smiling  as  Ricky, 
after  being  asked  if  he'd  ever  call  on 
the  President,  replies,  "The  one  thing 
I  can  tell  you  is  he  sure  can  call  on  me 
for  anything."  .  .  .  Nodding  happily 
when  Ricky  says  that  he'll  go  back  in- 
to the  Marines  when  his  enlistment  is 
up  in  1964.  .  .  . 

Blushing  deeply  when  her  father, 
in  reply  to  a  query  about  how  he 
feels  about  his  daughter's  marriage, 
says,  "Do  you  see  her  face?  It's  too 
much.  Only  him.  He's  God."  .  .  .  Hold- 
ing back  tears  as  she  notices  how 
proudly  her  mother  is  looking  at  Ricky 
and  herself.  .  .  .  Hugging  her  dad 
tightly  to  her  when,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  about  his  reactions  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  he  grins  and  insists, 
"Why,  if  he  walked  in  that  door  and  I 
saw  him  now,  I'd  kiss  him." 

Walking  out  to  the  street  with 
Ricky's  firm  hand  on  her  arm  .  .  .  and 
having  the  hat-check  girl  call  after 
them,  "Goodbye  and  good  luck,  Mrs. 
Richardson" — words  that,  just  a  few 
weeks  before,  she  was  sure  she'd  never 
hear.  — Jim  Hoffman 
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EARL   HOLLIMAN 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

live  on  while  he  picked  and  chose  his 
next  roles — perhaps  did  a  Broadway 
play — became  one  thing  only:  A  ticket 
to  somewhere  .  .  .  anywhere  he  could 
hide  from  the  cruelty  he  felt  around 
him,  from  the  shame  he  felt  in  himself. 

He  had  been  to  Europe  before,  and 
decided  to  go  back  there.  He  sold 
everything  he  owned,  in  an  effort  to 
break  all  ties.  "Hedda  Hopper  wrote 
that  I  was  about  to  tour  Europe  in  a 
Jaguar  and  really  get  to  know  the  peo- 
ple. She  didn't  see  the  humor  in  it — 
trying  to  be  anonymous  in  a  fabulous 
car — but  I  did.  I  bought  the  car, 
anyway." 

As  it  turned  out,  he  needed  it.  For 
his  private  demons  chased  him  from 
country  to  country,  across  borders,  in 
and  out  of  cities — always  avoiding  the 
English-speaking  people  who  might 
have  seen  his  films,  fleeing  the  sudden 
glint  of  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  a 
new-found  friend,  the  stranger  who 
might  ask,  "Say — aren't  you  Earl  Holli- 
man?" 

In  Paris,  he  slept  in  a  tiny  room  (toi- 
let one  floor  up,  bath  one  floor  down)  ; 
in  St.  Tropez,  in  a  tent;  in  Strassburg, 
in  a  bathtub  (with  a  pillow  and  blanket 
supplied  by  an  overcrowded  inn)  ;  in 
Greece,  in  the  parlor  of  a  friendly 
family.  Many  nights,  he  simply  slept 
in   his   car. 

By  refusing  to  associate  with  any- 
one who  spoke  English,  by  lying  out- 
right when  necessary,  he  attempted  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  Earl  Holli- 
man.  a  well-known  Hollywood  actor.  He 
told  himself  it  was  the  only  way  he 
could  truly  find  himself.  "I  was  like 
a  deep-sea  diver.  Hollywood  had  given 
me  'the  bends,'  and  Europe  was  my  de- 
compression chamber." 

But,  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Greece,  he  learned  that  the  cure  had 
failed  to  take. 

He  fell  in  love  there.  The  girl  was 
French,  a  few  years  older  than  he,  once 
married  and  now  bringing  up  an  eleven- 
year-old  son.  To  Earl,  she  was  a  miracle 
of  a  woman — confident,  lovely,  full  of 
life  and  daring  and  warmth.  The  island 
setting  was  romantic:  they  made  mule- 
back  trips  to  ancient  monasteries,  swam 
and  walked  along  the  shore,  talked  for 
hours  under  the  moon,  fell  deeply  in 
love. 

Now  the  dark  world  was  lit  by  sun, 
and  Earl  saw  revelations  of  kindness, 
truth  and  hope  .  .  .  but,  to  his  horror, 
the  darkness  within  him  did  not  dis- 
appear! Even  now,  loved  and  loving, 
feeling — as  he  put  it — "like  an  adult 
man  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  he 
was  still  so  unsure  of  himself,  so  fear- 
ful of  the  future,  that  the  very  thought 
of  marriage  terrified  him.  He  could  not 
even  bring  himself  to  suggest  it. 

Flight  from  reality 

And  so  Earl  Holliman  came  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  not  been  fleeing  the 
world,  but  himself.  Now  he  would  have 
to  explore  something  more  hazardous 
than    the    mountains    and    valleys    of 


Europe.  He  would  have  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul. 

He  left  Europe,  and  the  girl,  behind. 
He  went  home — and,  shortly  after,  into 
psychoanalysis. 

The  concept  of  analysis  wasn't 
strange  to  Earl.  At  fifteen,  he'd  become 
interested  in  the  subject  and  read  up 
on  it.  But  he  wasn't  prepared  for  his 
own  reactions.  The  first  three  sessions 
were  conducted  with  Earl  sitting  in  a 
chair  in  the  analyst's  office  .  .  .  and, 
to  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  his 
eyes  kept  straying  over  to  the  couch! 
"I  had  the  feeling  that  there  were  three 
of  us  in  the  room — me,  the  doctor,  and 
the  couch.  I  was  dying  to  get  on  it. 
But  those  first  hours  were  only  explora- 
tory .  .  .  the  analyst  wanted  to  make 
sure  we  were  right  for  each  other.  It's 
practically  like  getting  married!" 

Finally,  the  analyst  agreed  to  accept 
Earl  as  a  patient.  At  last.  Earl  lay  down 
on  the  couch — and,  this  time,  his  re- 
action was  typical:  He  simply  told  the 
doctor  everything  bad  he  could  think 
of  about  himself!  "It  gave  me  a  feeling 
of  relief.  I  figured,  'Now  it's  his  prob- 
lem!'" 

But,  of  course,  it  wasn't.  "Most  of  my 
difficulties  turned  out  to  be  just  symp- 
toms of  my  real  problem."  Gradually, 
the  real  problem  began  to  emerge: 
Earl's  exaggerated  sensitivity  to  other 
people's  opinions,  to  any  form  of  re- 
jection or  failure,  to  phoniness  and  in- 
justice. He  reacted  to  these  the  way 
another  man  would  to  physical  pain 
.  .  .  and.  as  a  consequence,  he  lived  in 
constant  torment,  unable  to  work,  to  ac- 
cept friendship,  to  undertake  new  com- 
mitments without  paralyzing  fears  and 
doubts. 

Analysis,  he  knew,  would  probe  his 
childhood  for  the  roots  of  his  trouble 
— but  Earl  didn't  see  how  that  would 
help.  His  adoptive  parents  had  loved 
him,  cared  for  him,  built  their  lives 
around  him.  Wasn't  that  all  that  mat- 
tered? 

Analysis,  he  discovered,  was  designed 
specifically  to  dig  out  other  memories: 
The  repressed,  painful  ones,  deliber- 
ately obliterated  by  the  conscious  mind. 
Dragging  them  to  the  surface  was  no 
easy  task.  In  daily  sessions  with  his 
doctor,  Earl  began  to  realize  that  his 
agony  was  not  new  at  all  .  .  .  despite 
his  parents'  affection,  he  had  been  a 
lonely,  frightened  child,  unsure  of  his 
place  in  the  world,  always  afraid  of 
being  spurned. 

"They  didn't  want  me" 

"I  began  to  understand  that  even 
though,  as  a  little  boy,  I  thought  I  was 
proud  of  being  adopted,  deep  down  I 
must  have  felt  rejected  by  my  original 
parents.  I  began  to  remember  incidents 
— like  when  I  was  three,  there  was  a 
little  girl  I  used  to  play  with.  She  was 
older  than  I  and  I  idolized  her.  She'd 
let  me  play  with  her  as  long  as  there 
was  no  one  else  around  .  .  .  but  as  soon 
as  she  had  company,  she'd  send  me 
away,  and  I'd  run  home  crying.  Later 
on,  I  kept  trying  to  make  friends  with 
kids  older  than  I  was — who,  naturally 
enough,  didn't  want  me  ...  I  was  al- 
ways the   outsider,   always  looking  in. 

"For  some  reason,  I  had  to  keep  bat- 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  (P.W.—May  '63) 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  30C35,  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
add ress.  Spotlite,  1611-PE  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
MAKE  $35  TO  $95  regularly  spare  timel  Take  orders  nation- 
ally known  cosmetics.  $10  display  kit  free  on  trial.  Lucky 

Heart,  Dept.  4XE3,  Memphis  2,  Tennessee. 

EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materialsl  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 

Florida. 

MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.  National, 

81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  Baby  Shoes  for  stores. 
Redikut  materials  supplied.  Write:  Baby  Shoes,  Ft.  Walton 

Beach  1,  Florida. 

STOP  THROWING  AWAY  Boxtopsl  They're  worth  money! 
Some,  25cl  Inquire:  "Boxtops-BH,    Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 
WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.  Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial.  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 
EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykuf  s, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 
Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  homel  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept. 

17-507,  Chicago  5,  III. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X574, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois.  

BE  A  DENTAL  assistant.  Well  paying,  uncrowded  field.  Pre- 
pare at  home  for  big  pay  career.  Chairside  duties,  reception, 
laboratory,  personality  development.  Free  book.  Write  Wayne 
School.Dept.  17^506,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

At|anta,_Georgia. 

COMMERCIAL  ART  IS  Profitable.  Free  details  on  home 
instruction  method.  Continental  Schools  Dept.  E-123, 4201  So. 

Broadway,  Los  Angeles  37,  Calif. 

MEDICAL  SECRETARY  HOME  Study  Boston  Institute, 
725P  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 

PROFITABLE  HOME  DEALER  Plan  for  men  and  women 
everywhere  without  investment.  Write   Midwest  Chemical 

Company,  Detroit  26. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
Dies,  details.  Studio  Girl — Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 

Dept.  30H35.     

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-53,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

SMASHING  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles, 
Early  United  States,  Rockets,  Sports,  British  Colonies,  High 
Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus  big,  illustrated 
Magazine,  all  free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co., 
Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $1,000  AIRMAIL!  Repay  $44.82  for  twenty-nine 
months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance,  Dept.  63-H,  Kansas 
City  1,  Kansas. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 


NEWJinu,  Powerful     ^  —  r%lf% 

SaLOVAj*AgO 


NO  COST! 
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To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this 
superbly  built  Bulova  super-powered 
7-transistor  "slim  line"  portable  radio. 
Guaranteed  one  full  year.  Features  pre- 
cision tuning  and  jewelry  styling.  Simply  hand 
out  or  mail  only  twenty  get-acquainted  coupons  FREE  to  friends  or 
relatives  and  help  us  get  that  many  new  customers  as  per  our 
premium  letter.  I  get  so  much  enjoyment  from  my  beautiful  Bulova 
transistor  radio  that  I'm  sure  you  would  love  one  for  your  home,  too. 
Please  send  me  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  picture  when 
writing  for  your  Bulova  radio.  We  will  make  you  a  beautiful  5x7 
inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone"  frame  and  you  can  tell  friends 
about  our  hand  colored  enlargements  when  handing  out  the  coupons. 
Send  today  and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few  cents 
for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Your  original  returned. 
Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  each  picture  so  I  can  also 
give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand  colored  in 
oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle  and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any  one  person. 
Send  today  for  your  20  FREE  coupons  to  hand  out  and  please  enclose 
your  name,  address  and  favorite  snapshot.  Our  supply  of  Bulova 
radios  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN   STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-639,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 
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NEW   DESIGNS 
FOR  LIVING 


7436 — Embroider 
Bushy  Squirrel 
and  little  friends 
on  quilt  or  car- 
riage cover  for 
baby.  Transfer  of 
nine  5  x  7-inch 
motifs;directions. 


7241 


7241 — Embroider  these 
spotted  hunters  in 
taupe,  brown  and 
black.  Use  one  for  pil- 
low top,  frame  the 
other  for  picture.  Two 
dog  transfers;  full 
directions      included. 


7484 — Pretty  Dutch 
dolls  with  potholder 
skirts.  Hang  near  stove 
for  convenience.  Skirts 
button  off  to  become 
potholders.  Transfers; 
complete     directions. 


CATALOG 

Over  200  Designs 
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Patterns  are  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  Send 
orders  (with  coin)  to: 
TV  RADIO  MIRROR, 
Needlecraft  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  137,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  II,  New  York, 
add  10?  each  for  Ist- 
class  mailing.  Send 
25?  for  Needlecraft 
Catalogue.  California 
residents  add  sales  tax. 


tering  my  head,  trying  to  break  down 
the  wall  between  me  and  anyone  who 
rejected  me.  It  was  as  if  my  parents' 
love  wasn't  enough  for  me.  No  matter 
how  much  love  I  received,  I  wanted 
more." 

When  Earl  was  thirteen,  his  adoptive 
father  died.  A  dream  he  discussed  with 
the  doctor  brought  back  to  Earl  some 
of  the  long-forgotten  details  of  that 
tragedy  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  every 
child  interprets  the  death  of  a  loved 
one  as  a  kind  of  desertion,  a  rejection. 

"It  was  a  terrible  dream.  Something 
about  an  atom  bomb.  I  was  talking  to 
a  girl  and  the  bomb  fell —  and  my  lungs 
were  being  eaten  up  by  radiation.  When 
I  woke  up,  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
I  had  been  talking  to  a  girl  when  my 
mother  told  me  my  father  had  just  had 
his  first  epileptic  seizure. 

"As  I  began  to  tell  the  analyst  about 
my  father's  death,  suddenly  I  remem- 
bered that  a  wreath  fell  off  his  coffin 
at  the  funeral  .  .  .  and  then,  for  the 
first  time.  I  started  to  cry." 

The  pain  .  .  .  and  the  pleasure 

Analysis  was  not  easy.  Sometimes,  the 
sessions  left  Earl  feeling  warm  and 
wonderful,  "as  if  the  hour  was  a  pre- 
cious jewel."  More  often — when  hid- 
den sores  were  touched — they  were 
painful.  But  slowly,  in  these  sessions, 
the  seeds  of  understanding  grew. 

"I  began  to  see  why  I  went  into  act- 
ing, in  the  first  place.  As  a  child,  I  went 
to  the  movies  all  the  time,  and  I  wor- 
shiped those  people  on  the  screen.  They 
were  bigger  than  life-size,  and  they  had 
what  I  wanted:  Adoration.  If  I  could  be 
like  them — loved  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple— maybe  that  would  fill  the  void  in 
me  that  cried  out  for  more  love,  more 
love." 

But  acting  was  no  escape.  "An  actor 
is  like  an  oyster:  Everyone  sticks  a  fork 
into  you!  A  picture  bombs  out  and  the 
critics  paste  you.  There's  a  part  you 
want — and  your  agent  tells  you  the 
studio  wants  George  Peppard.  This  is 
a  business  where,  every  day,  someone 
rejects  you  for  something.  Even  peo- 
ple like  Charlton  Heston  get  rejected! 

"A  long  time  ago,  some  friends  ad- 
vised me  to  go  into  analysis  because 
they  believed  it  would  help  me  feel 
better  about  being  an  actor.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  see  they  were  right." 

Out  of  the  painful  sessions,  some- 
thing good  was  coming.  Little  things, 
for  example :  "I  used  to  be  terribly  shy, 
especially  about  being  a  celebrity.  I 
hated  the  idea  of  going  to  premieres — 
even  though  I  knew  publicity  was  im- 
portant— because  it  seemed  so  phony.  I 
thought  I'd  look  like  a  phony.  Now,  all 
of  a  sudden,  I  get  a  kick  out  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  went  to  one  premiere 
in  a  1929  Packard  touring  car  I  rented, 
just  to  make  sure  I'd  stand  out!  I'm 
not  afraid  to  be  different  anymore!" 

Big  things:  "It's  hard  to  talk  about, 
but  I've  become  more  understanding.  I 
used  to  eat  myself  up  resenting  a  certain 
actor  ...  an  'operator'  who  climbed 
up  on  everyone's  back.  I  wanted  to 
expose  him.  I  hated  his  success.  But 
it's  not  so  easy,  anymore,  to  simply 
think  of  him  as  a  no-good  louse.  Maybe 
his   needs   are   even    greater    and   more 


complicated  than  mine.  It's  not  my  busi- 
ness, at  all,  to  reveal  someone  else's 
fault." 

And  the  biggest  thing  of  all:  "I've 
become  more  forgiving  toward  myself. 
For  example,  just  a  short  time  ago,  I 
gave  a  party  for  a  girl  I  used  to  date. 
She'd  made  a  name  since  then,  become 
a  star.  I  worked  for  a  week  to  decorate 
the  house  with  a  European  atmosphere 
— posters  and  so  on — and  then  only  in- 
vited her  friends,  so  she'd  be  sure  to 
have  a  ball. 

"But  when  it  was  all  over,  I  started 
asking  myself  why  I'd  done  it.  It 
couldn't  have  been  just  to  make  her 
happy — I  know  a  lot  of  people  who'd 
have  got  more  pleasure  from  having 
someone  throw  them  a  party.  No,  I  had 
done  it  for  me — to  impress  people  with 
how  well  I  knew  this  girl  .  .  .  just  be- 
cause she  was  a  star!" 

As  usual,  Earl  plunged  into  an  agony 
of  self- accusation.  He  was  just  as  big 
a  phony  as  everyone  else.  He  was  "us- 
ing" people.  He  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self. But  now,  instead  of  brooding  about 
it  for  weeks,  he  had  the  doctor  to  dis- 
cuss it  with. 

And  he  had  a  new  thought  to  bring 
to  the  matter:  "Look,  from  now  on, 
let's  say  I'm  only  going  to  give  parties 
— give  myself — to  people  I  genuinely 
like.  But  what  if  they  also  happen  to  be 
people  who  can  help  me  in  my  career? 
Do  I  have  to  avoid  them  just  so  I  won't 
accuse   myself   of   'using'   them?" 

In  the  course  of  one  session,  the  an- 
swer became  clear  for  the  first  time: 
Everybody  uses  everybody,  one  way  or 
another.  A  friend  gets  a  job  or  a  date 
through  a  friend  .  .  .  and,  if  the  friend- 
ship is  real,  the  one  who's  "used"  gets 
a  glow  from  having  helped  a  friend. 
It's  all  part  of  the  warm,  wonderful 
way  the  world  keeps  going. 

And  so  a  pebble  slid  off  the  man- 
made  mountain  on  Earl's  back.  Today, 
more  pebbles  are  gone. 

But  the  mountain  is  still  there.  .  .  . 

"If  I'm  lucky  enough" 

"Sometimes  it  scares  me.  I  run  into 
another  actor  and  ask,  'How  long  have 
you  been  in  therapy?  He  answers  cas- 
ually, 'Oh,  seven  years.'  I  think,  Seven 
years!  That's  a  long,  long  time. 

"But  then  I  say  to  myself,  'Look,  you 
were  thirty-three  years  getting  into  this 
shape.  You  can't  get  out  of  it  in  a  cou- 
ple of  months!' " 

So  the  difficult,  often  painful  work 
of  analysis  goes  on.  But,  to  Earl  Holli- 
man,  it  is  worth  it. 

"I  know  now  that  many  of  my  re- 
lationships aren't  as  deep  as  I  thought. 
There's  a  cold  void  inside  me  which 
many  people  have.  Those  of  us  who 
have  it  ...  we  love  as  deeply  as  we 
can — but  we  work  toward  the  day  when 
it  will  be  much  more  than  that.  When 
my  analysis  is  finished,  I'll  be  able  to 
love  far  more  completely. 

"If  I'm  lucky  enough  to  meet  an- 
other girl  as  wonderful  as  the  one  I 
knew  in  Europe  ...  I  won't  have 
to  be  afraid.  I'll  be  truly  ready  for 
marriage."  — Leslie  Valentine 

Earl  stars  in  "Wide  Country,"  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  from  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.   EST. 


JACKIE    MASON 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

would-be  comics  from  his  old  neighbor- 
hood. They  couldn't  tell  him  how  to  be 
a  hit.  but  they  did  tell  him  how  to  get 
work.  They  knew  the  places  in  New 
York's  Catskill  Mountains  where  a  fel- 
low could  get  a  job  as  a  "Social  Di- 
rector" at  a  resort  hotel — the  places 
where  the  management  was  naive 
enough  or  desperate  enough  to  hire  a 
guy  with  no  experience.  Lots  of  big 
names  in  show  business  had  started 
just  that  way. 

Jack  Maza  changed  his  name  to 
Jackie  Mason  and  went  out  and  got 
himself  a  job. 

Naturally,  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  being  a  Social  Director,  organiz- 
ing games,  introducing  strangers  to 
each  other,  making  people  feel  at  home. 
In  desperation,  he  turned  toward  his 
comic  gift  to  entertain  the  guests.  Fev- 
erishly, he  began  to  work  up  his  first 
real  comedy  routine.  He  "borrowed" 
jokes  from  the  comedians  he  had  seen 
on  TV — and  also  lifted  funny  sayings 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  even  Yid- 
dish journals.  The  big  night  came  and 
he  stepped  out  on  stage  with  his  act. 

He  was  a  sensation!  The  crowd 
adored  him. 

He  was  in. 

The  manager  was  so  impressed  that 
he  had  Jackie  moved  to  a  whole  suite  of 
rooms,  invited  him  to  make  use  of  room 
service,  anything  he  wanted.  The  world 
was  his. 

The  next  night  he  went  on  again.  Out 
came  the  same  jokes,  the  same  punch- 
lines. The  audience  gasped  with  dis- 
appointment. But  Jackie  had  no  new 
material.  He  hadn't  yet  learned  to  write 
his  own,  and  while  he  could  improvise 
a  bit,  it  wasn't  enough  for  a  whole  show. 

He  was  a  bomb! 

The  management  took  away  the  suite, 
the  room  service,  everything.  "One  day," 
Jackie  recalls  mournfully,  "only  the 
boss  was  important  enough  to  talk  to 
me.  The  next  day  even  the  waiters  were 
giving  me   orders!" 

At  one  Catskill  hotel  after  another, 
he  went  through  the  same  cycle — a  first- 
night  sensation,  a  second-night  flop. 

He  was  getting  nowhere  at  all.  He 
had  had  his  chance  and  muffed  it. 

And  then,  miraculously,  another 
chance  came.  Someone  found  him  a  job 
in  a  night  club  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 
It  was  a  special  challenge,  too,  for  now 
for  the  first  time  he'd  be  playing  to  a 
non-Jewish  audience.  He  worked  hard 
to  improve  and  broaden  his  material. 
He  had  to  make  good. 

In  Syracuse  he  walked  into  the  night 
club   and  looked   around. 

It  wasn't  a  night  club. 

It  was  a  striptease  joint. 

Most  of  the  audience  stood  at  the  bar, 
a  country  mile  from  the  stage,  to  avoid 
the  minimum  charge  for  sitting  at  a 
table.  They  hadn't  come  to  hear  Jackie 
Mason  be  funny.  They  had  come  to  see 
the  girls  take  off  their  clothes. 

Jackie  went  on  as  scheduled — be- 
tween one  stripper  and  the  next.  He 
trotted  out  his  painstakingly  prepared 
routine.    The    jokes    were    funny,    the 


timing  good.  But  there  were  no  laughs. 

"Hey,  get  off  the  stage,  we  wanna  see 
the  girls!" 

"What's  the  matter,  funny  man,  don't 
you  know  any  dirty  jokes?" 

Then  they  started  calling  him  names. 

He  lasted  exactly  one  night,  and 
then  he  went  home  to  the  East  Side 
again,  broke,  jobless,   a  flop. 

His  family  decided  he  was  utterly 
hopeless,  but  still  he  didn't  give  up.  He 
took  jobs  for  $40  a  week  selling  behind 
department  store  counters — shoes  at 
Gimbels,  pajamas  at  Saks,  men's  wear 
at  Macy's. 

But  after  his  day's  work,  Jackie  was 
planning  new  routines,  discarding  bor- 
rowed jokes  to  work  out  his  own  brand 
of  humor. 

"So  I  said  to  the  psychiatrist,  'What 
is  it?'  He  said,  'It's  twenty-five  dollars 
a  visit.'  I  said,  'For  twenty-five  dollars 
I  don't  visit.  I  move  in!' '' 

The  next  summer  he  wangled  jobs  in 
New  Hampshire  resorts  and  found  he 
could  stretch  his  material  out  to  two 
nights  or  even  three.  He  added  more 
good  lines — and  more. 

"It's  hard  to  believe,  but  I  was  a 
very  homely  baby.  Yes,  I  was.  I  was 
so  homely,  my  mother  used  to  diaper 
my  face!" 

In  1959  he  was  back  in  the  Catskills 
— this  time  finishing  his  engagements 
as  riotously  as  he  began  them. 

The  big,  big  breaks 

A  year  later,  Steve  Allen  caught  his 
act  in  a  first-rate  California  night  club 
and  featured  him  on  his  television  show 
twice  in  three  weeks. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  budget  from 
this  country  was  last  year?  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  billion  dollars! 
Do  you  know  what  I  gave  them  in  taxes? 
Twelve  dollars.  Without  my  twelve  dol- 
lars, they  couldn't  get  along?  I  told 
them,  'First  spend  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  billion — then,  if  you're 
twelve  dollars  short,  I'll  help  you  out.'  " 

And  from  then  on,  it  was  roses  all 
the  way.  It  was  "The  Perry  Como 
Show,"  "The  Garry  Moore  Show,"  "The 
Ed  Sullivan  Show."  It  was  the  Copa 
in  New  York,  the  Sands  in  Las  Vegas. 

And  one  memorable  day,  he  stood 
silent  and  stunned  as  he  heard  one  of 
his  brothers  tell  a  stranger,  "I'm 
Jackie  Mason's  brother,  Rabbi  Maza." 

Jackie  Mason's  brother — before  even 
saying  "Rabbi"! 

Jackie  Mason  knew  he  was  no  longer 
a  bum. 

Today,  at  thirty-two,  Jackie  Mason 
leads  what  many  would  regard  as  an 
odd  life  for  a  top-rated  comedian.  He 
lives  in  an  elegant  apartment  on  the 
upper  East  Side,  but  he  never  gives 
parties  there.  Nor  does  he  attend  the 
other  show-business  type  parties  to 
which  he  is  often  invited.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  young,  still  unknown 
comic,  he  numbers  no  professionals 
among  his  close  friends.  Sometimes  he 
dates  show-business  girls,  but  none  who 
qualify  as  celebrities.  Most  of  the  girls 
he  takes  to  night  clubs  and  dinners,  he 
meets  through  old  friends  from  the  old 
neighborhood.  He  has  no  steady  girl,  no 
roommate,  few  real  buddies.  He  is  never 
lonely.  He  astounds  the  curious  by  say- 
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The 
five 
minute 
Pap 
test 
may 
save 
your 
life. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  uterine  cancer 
was  the  major  cause  of  cancer  death  in 
women.  Today,  uterine  cancer  is  one  of 
the  most  curable  of  all  types  of  cancer. 
The  simple,  painless  "Pap"  test,  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  George  Papanicolaou,  helps 
doctors  detect  cancers  of  the  uterus  in 
time.  Ask  your  doctor  for  the  "Pap" 
test  during  your  annual  health  checkup. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  has  in- 
vested about  $1,000,000  to  help  develop 
and  advance  the  use  of  the  "Pap"  test. 
Scientists  are  working  on  other  methods 
of  diagnosis  that  may  cost  even  more. 
And  finding  the  cause  and  cure  of 
cancer  is  one  of  America's  most 
urgent  and  costly  projects.  Give 
some  money.  Please.  It's  for  you. 

AMERICAN  CANCER   SOCIETY 
To  Cure  More — Give  More 


PHOTO  SPECIALS 

Greatest   Values 
Ever  Offered! .' 
ENLARGED   FROM   ANY   SNAP- 
SHOT,  PHOTO  OR  NEGATIVE. 


4   5x7    ENLARGEMENTS 
I     COLORED    IN    OILS 

2  8x10  ENLARGEMENTS    \ 
1     COLORED    IN    OILS         / 

or  I        EACH 

10    POSTAL    CARD    SIZE    f  GROUP 

Or  J       plu,     25c 

25   WALLET    SIZE  ' '°     ' 

or 

E      5x7     Black  &  White  Photos 


11x14  Colored  in  Oils  (only  I  to  a  customer)     «i    no 

Send  payment  withorder.  Coloreyes.  hair,  clothes.    *■•»•» 

PERSONALITY    PORTRAIT   CO. 

Oept.    HI,    1204    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK    1,    NEW    YORK 
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ing  flatly  that  he  never  intends  to  mar- 
ry, wants  no  children,  desires  no  part 
of  the  responsibility  that  goes  with 
"settling  down." 

And  yet,  he  is  a  happy  man. 

Happy  in  his  relations  with  his  fam- 
ily, whom  he  no  longer  resents  and 
fears.  Happy  in  his  relations  with  the 
strangers  who  applaud  him,  the  old 
friends  who  are  proud  of  him.  Happy 
in  his  relationship  with  himself,  with 
his  once-troubled  heart,  now  calm, 
secure,  content  with  the  wonder  of  a 
dream-come-true. 

Happy  above  all  in  his  relationship 
with  his  God,  whom  he  worships  in  the 
synagogue    on    High    Holy    Days    with 


greater  understanding  than  he  had  in 
the  days  when  he  himself  was  leading 
the  services. 

"I  know  now  it  was  never  God  who 
asked  of  me  all  those  things  I  couldn't 
give.  It  was  only  other  human  beings — 
my  father  who  wanted  me  to  be  a  rabbi 
because  I  was  his  son,  my  congregations 
who  wanted  me  to  be  inhumanly  per- 
fect because  I  was  their  rabbi.  Some 
people  say  my  humor  is  irreverent,  es- 
pecially for  an  ex-rabbi.  But  all  humor 
pokes  fun  at  something.  And  don't  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  humor  doesn't  serve 
a  purpose  in  this  world.  It  has  helped 
the  Jewish  people  survive  persecution 
down  through  the  ages. 


"Humor  promotes  understanding. 
When  you  are  able  to  laugh  at  the 
foibles  of  mankind  and  at  yourself  at 
the  same  time,  you're  helping  yourself 
and  everyone  else  to  live  a  little  more 
easily.  When  humor  has  a  spirit  and  a 
purpose  it  is  proper,  it  is  good,  it  is 
pleasing  to  God." 

The  world  has  seen  many  men  turn 
from  "worldly"  occupations  to  devote 
themselves  to  religion,  to  God.  Jackie 
Mason's  story  may  be  unique — for  he 
turned  his  back  on  a  pulpit,  and  in  do- 
ing so  found  peace  of  mind,  self-respect, 
and  his  own  way  of  doing  God's  work 
in  the  world. 

— Sy  and  Barbara  Ribakove 
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MITCH    MILLER 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

He  stammered  something  about  an  early 
appointment.  "I  only  wanted  to  borrow 
a  few  dollars,"  he  said.  "I  .  .  .  didn't 
want  to  disturb  anyone." 

But  mechanical-minded  Mike  had  in- 
stalled a  home-made  alarm.  Now,  as  the 
whole  family  watched,  he  spread  out 
the   safe's   contents   and    showed   Dad: 

No  cash. 

Mitch  had  wasted  his  time.  The  safe 
had  no  money.  Mike  used  it  to  hoard 
something  more  valuable  than  that: 
autographs  of  racing-car  drivers  and 
other  mementos  of  his  hobbies  and 
enthusiasms. 

Mitch  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Frances  Alexander,  recall  this  inci- 
dent as  typical  of  Mike  and  their 
daughters   Andrea   and   Margie. 

"It's  not  money  they're  interested  in," 
explains  Mrs.  Miller.  "They're  deeply 
involved  in  hobbies,  studies,  music, 
people." 

"A  climate  for  the  family" 

"My  wife  and  I  have  done  the  best 
we  could,"  Mitch  explains.  "Back  in 
the  early  days  when  I  was  a  working 
musician,  I  would  rarely  leave  the 
house  before  noon  and  I'd  be  home  by 
midnight.  I  spent  more  waking  hours 
with  the  kids  than  most  fathers."  Now, 
of  course,  he  is  home  less.  But  he  be- 
lieves there  is  no  danger;  the  children's 
characters  are  set. 

"Besides,  what's  important  to  kids  is 
not  the  amount  of  time  their  father 
spends  with  them,  but  the  quality  of 
the  time." 

He  adds,  "Most  important  is  the 
mother.  Without  the  right  kind  of 
mother,  not  only  are  the  kids  not 
brought  up  right,  but  the  father  could 
not  do  it  right,  no  matter  how  devoted 
or  fine  he  might  be." 

He  feels  parents  establish  "a  climate 
for  the-  family"  at  home.  "It's  a  language 
that  is  transferred  to  the  kids.  And  you 
do  this  mostly  by  example.  I  never  say, 
'Do  as  I  say.'  I  know  kids  do  as  you 
do." 

Too,  he  believes  that  kids  must  rebel. 
"If  a  kid  is  smart,  he  has  to  rebel. 
I'd  hate  to  have  a  submissive  kid.  If  he 
is  submissive,  then  he  is  likely  to  flare 
out  at  the  world  later  on. 


"Sure,  it's  rough  on  the  parents  when 
the  kid  is  stubborn,  but  later  on  in  life, 
the  parents  will  want  the  kid  to  be 
stubborn  and  independent. 

"Most  kids  today  are  not  living  a  real 
life  until  they  go  out  into  the  world. 
Before  that,  they  have  no  experience 
for  themselves.  The  fact  that  they  won't 
listen  is  not  entirely  bad.  It  indicates 
they  are  tough  and  stubborn. 

"Now  take  my  oldest  daughter  An- 
drea. When  she  was  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  she  decided  to  become  an  ac- 
tress. This  was  her  decision,  and  she 
made  it  all  by  herself.  She  wanted  to 
quit  school.  For  once,  I  became  an  old- 
fashioned  father.  I  said,  'Nothing  do- 
ing!' I  insisted  she  finish  school  first." 

Mitch  himself  faced  such  a  situation 
when  he  was  graduated  from  high  school 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  won  a 
scholarship  at  the  famous  Eastman 
School  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  He  decided  he  was  so  good 
in  music,  he'd  study  only  while  work- 
ing as  a  musician.  But  his  father  said 
"No!" — even  though  the  father  was 
raising  five  kids  on  $35  a  week  and 
could  have  used  the  extra  income.  His 
parents — immigrants  from  Russia — be- 
lieved that  "the  greatest  wealth  a  man 
can  acquire  is  a  good  education."  So 
Mitch  took  the  full  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  graduated.  And 
he's  glad  he  did. 

"So  Andrea  stayed  in  Sarah  Lawr- 
ence, graduated  with  a  liberal  arts  de- 
gree, then  studied  drama  for  two  years 
at  tbe  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  Now, 
at  twenty-three,  she  is  still  taking  pri- 
vate lessons  in  acting  and  dancing. 

"I  insist,"  adds  Mitch,  "that  you  don't 
go  out  into  the  world  without  the  tools 
of  your  trade." 

"A  whole  person" 

He  admires  his  daughter's  independ- 
ence. "When  she  was  ready  to  go  out 
and  seek  jobs  as  an  actress,  I  would  not 
get  her  jobs,  though  I  certainly  was 
willing  to  open  a  few  doors  for  her.  But 
she  refused  to  let  me.  She  went  out  and 
got  herself  an  agent.  Now,  I  could  have 
called  the  William  Morris  Agency,  re- 
minded them  I  was  a  big  client  of  theirs 
and  asked  them  to  agent  my  daughter. 
But  I  didn't;  I  knew  she  wanted  to  do 
this  herself. 

"Last  summer,  we  went  to  see  her 
perform,  and  she  knocked  me  out.  I 
was  so  proud!  She  was  so  great!" 


Mitch  firmly  believes,  "If  a  child  has 
music  in  his  life,  if  he  has  learned  to 
read  appreciatively,  and  if  you  have 
given  him  curiosity  about  everything 
which  the  world  contains,  he  will  be  a 
whole  person.  There  may  be  times  when 
he  will  be  a  lonely  person  .  .  .  who 
isn't?  But  he  will  be  whole.  And  what 
more  can  a  parent  do?" 

Mitch's  campaign  to  raise  "good  kids" 
started  in  1940  when  Andrea  was  an 
infant  (and  when  Mitch  was  starting  to 
grow  his  beard).  Both  he  and  Frances 
felt  the  country  was  a  better  place  to 
raise  children  than  the  big  city.  Mitch 
had  come  from  Rochester,  a  city  with 
plenty  of  breathing  space,  and  Frances 
had  come  from  the  small  community  of 
Quincy,  Illinois.  So  they  bought  twenty 
acres  and  a  135-year-old,  big,  comfort- 
able, ten-room  brick  house  at  Stony 
Point,  42  miles  from  New  York  City. 

The  best  of  two  worlds 

A  trout  brook  runs  through  this 
wooded  land,  and  the'  kids  grew  up 
knowing  the  wondrous  world  of  nature. 
The  world  of  culture  was  brought  to 
them  by  their  parents,  who  filled  the 
house  with  good  books,  stacks  of  fine 
records,  a  good  piano,  and  friends  with 
strong  opinions. 

"I  always  believed  there  is  much 
more  to  life  and  living  than  you  can 
find  in  any  one  area  of  learning,"  he 
explains.  He  encouraged  the  growing 
kids  to  pursue  all  streams  of  knowledge, 
to  have  an  inquiring  mind,  to  ask  ques- 
tions. "And  I  always  tried  to  answer 
everything  honestly." 

Mitch  adds,  "We  always  had  good 
books,  lots  of  reference  material,  very 
good  dictionaries.  But  we  weren't  like 
some  parents  who  think  their  duty  is 
discharged  when  they've  bought  good 
books.  In  our  house,  Frances  and  I  read 
books — we  don't  just  buy  them.  For 
years,  I  read  at  least  two  books  a  week ; 
but  not  now.  I'm  too  busy  with  TV. 

"I  used  to  read  books  out  loud  to  the 
kids.  Sometimes,  when  I  was  tired,  I'd 
try  to  get  them  good  and  bored  by  read- 
ing some  very  dull  book,  like  a  book  on 
yachting  technique.  But  they'd  listen 
anyway. 

"I  think  that  if  you  get  kids  into  the 
habit  of  reading,  they  become  good 
students.  Let  them  read,  even  if  it's 
comic  books.  Books  should  be  consumed 
like  food,  and  they  can  become  a  habit. 
It's  not  studying  per  se,  but  reading. 


that  encourages  the  inquiring  mind. 

"Now  my  parents  were  not  well  edu- 
cated; but  they  knew  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. My  father  never  read  a  book 
once;  he  would  read  it  four  or  five 
times." 

In  addition  to  reading  and  listening 
to  reading,  the  Miller  kids  were  en- 
couraged to  develop  creative  hobbies 
and  build  up  enthusiasms. 

"Anyone  who  amounts  to  anything  in 
life,"  says  Mitch,  "must  have  the  quality 
of  abandoning  himself  to  one  subject. 
I've  always  been  enthusiastic  about  some 
subject.  I  am  never  without  some  en- 
thusiasm about  something." 

Mitch  is  a  Civil  War  buff;  he  has  a 
collection  of  300  Picasso  etchings;  he  is 
an  authority  on  the  oboe;  he  is  an  active 
worker  for  the  Democratic  Party  and 
has  a  poodle  named  "Demmy" ;  he  prac- 
tices judo  once  a  week;  he's  taking 
dancing  lessons;  he  goes  bowling. 

His  children  have  absorbed  his  en- 
thusiasm for  scholarly  research,  for 
ideas,  for  being  happily  active. 

Mike,  now  fourteen,  developed  an 
early  interest  in  mechanical  things.  He 
is  an  expert  on  steam  engines ;  he  builds 
them.  He  also  collects  model  trains.  He 
is  an  authority  on  Egyptology  and  on 
sports  cars.  He  hopes  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
designer  of  sports  cars  some  day,  al- 
though his  father  suspects  he'll  be  a 
writer. 

"Mike  admires  beautiful  cars,"  his 
mother  explains.  "He  likes  to  see  them 
handled  by  good  drivers.  He's  against 
drag  racing,  the  Indianapolis  Speedway, 
and  reckless  racing.  He's  very  sensible 
about  everything." 

Margie,  now  sixteen,  is  the  champ 
horsewoman  of  the  family.  She  rides  in 
horse  shows  in  and  around  Rockland 
County,  and  she  also  instructs  in  riding. 
"Margie  is  a  fine  actress,  too,"  says 
Mitch,  "and  she's  a  great  student.  She's 
a  marvelous  researcher.  She  did  a  paper 
on  gypsies  recently,  and  it  was  fantastic. 
She  knows  how  to  dig  for  facts.  She 
even  discovered  a  new  library  in  New 
York  that  I  had  never  known  about." 

"Don't  be  a  schlepper" 

Mrs.  Miller  is  a  hobbyist,  too.  She 
is  a  fine  photographer.  "Photographers 
tell  me  she  has  imagination  without 
slickness,"  Mitch  says  proudly.  She  also 
collects  coins  and  she  shares  their 
daughters'  interest  in  zoology. 

At  the  Miller  home,  music  is  every- 
body's hobby.  When  the  kids  were 
young,  Mitch  and  Frances,  who  taught 
piano,  did  not  tell  the  kids  what  to  lis- 
ten to.  Instead,  they  just  played  good 
music  as  background. 

"All  of  the  children  studied  piano, 
then  taught  themselves  guitar  and 
banjo,"  says  Mrs.  Miller  "Arnie  [An- 
drea] plays  guitar.  Mike  prefers  the 
five-string  banjo;  Margie  sings  and  does 
the  harmony.  All  play  a  little  piano, 
and  all  adore  folk  music.  Mike  also 
likes  classical,  especially  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  Arnie  likes  classical,  too, 
and  good  jazz,  especially  Dixieland  and 
Ray  Charles.  Margie  likes  classical." 

Mitch  says  proudly,  "They  sing  mar- 
velous home-style  harmony;  but  they 
don't  want  to  become  professional  sing- 
ers.  They're   good    at   everything   they 


do.  I've  always  told  them,  'No  matter 
what  you  do,  do  it  well  .  .  .  don't  be  a 
schlepper  and  drag  along!' ' 

Mitch  and  Frances  encourage  the 
children  to  make  decisions.  When  Mar- 
gie was  graduated  from  the  Dalton 
School  and  was  accepted  at  three  uni- 
versities, she  made  the  final  decision. 
She  could  have  gone  to  the  University 
of  Rochester,  where  her  parents  studied 
and  where  her  father  is  now  a  trustee. 
But  she  wanted  to  be  independent  of 
her  father,  and  she  chose  Carlton 
School,  a  small  co-ed  school  in  North- 
field,  Minnesota. 

Mitch  is  glad.  "Carlton  is  a  school 
where  I'm  sure  she'll  develop  an  in- 
quiring mind.  What  impressed  me  about 
Carlton  is  its  independence  of  thought. 
It's  a  conservative  school,  but  when  the 
witch-hunting  was  on  and  two  profes- 
sors were  accused,  the  college  president, 
a  Republican,  refused  to  fire  them. 

The  ultimate  challenge 

"I  admire  non-conformists.  I've  tried 
to  impress  on  my  children's  minds  that 
the  only  people  who  make  something 
of  the  world  are  the  individuals.  The 
way  to  oblivion  is  to  be  a  conformist. 
The  world  is  full  of  imitators  who  make 
a  good  living.  But  if  you've  got  anything 
in  you,  you'll  want  to  create  something, 
not  imitate!" 

Mitch  explains  that  he  and  Frances 
decided  to  move  out  of  Stony  Point  two 
years  ago  because:  "The  kids  were  be- 
ginning to  be  bored.  The  school  was  no 
longer  a  challenge.  Now  that  we  are 
living  in  midtown  New  York,  closer  to 
my  work,  they  have  retained  the  basic 
values  of  a  country  town  and  they  are 
not  jaded.  They  go  off  to  museums  and 
libraries  and  find  things  I  never  knew 
existed  in  New  York." 

He  is  proud  that  Mike,  fourteen, 
asked  that  he  go  to  an  out-of-town  prep 
school,  Deerfield,  after  graduating  from 
Dalton  School.  "He  didn't  want  to 
waste  time  in  transit  daily  from  home 
to  school  and  back.  He  wants  to  de- 
vote that  time  to  studying.  He  just 
couldn't  get  enough  of  school." 

They're  good,  normal  kids,  Mitch  in- 
dicates. "And  credit  my  wife.  She's  the 
executive  around  the  house;  she  estab- 
lishes the  right  climate." 

When  you  ask  Mrs.  Miller  how  she 
does  it,  she  says,  "It's  not  by  lecturing. 
I  have  very  seldom  lectured  the  chil- 
dren. We  live  the  way  we  think  is  right. 
We  try  to  set  the  right  examples  rather 
than  teach  by  moralizing." 

His  daughters  date,  and  Mitch  says 
he  has  only  one  strict  rule  for  them. 
"I've  told  them  never  to  go  on  a  date 
without  money  in  their  purse.  If  the 
boy  who's  driving  the  car  gets  drunk  or 
offensive,  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  get 
out  and  take  a  taxi  home.  I  want  them 
to  walk  away  from  a  drinking  date." 

Mitch  sums  it  all  up: 

"Parents  who  grease  the  way  too 
much  for  the  kids  make  a  big  mistake. 

"Our  kids  are  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rubber  band,  and  they're  free.  But 
when  they  stray  too  far,  I  snap  them 
back."  — Paul  Denis 

"Sing  Along  With  Mitch"  is  colorcast 
over   NBC-TV,   Fri.,   8:30   P.M.    EST. 
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New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
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GEORGE    MAHARIS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

— because  we're  opposites  in  everything 
you  might  think  of.  He's  a  married  man, 
I'm  a  single  man;  he  has  different  likes 
and  dislikes;  he's  much  more  a  quiet 
kind  of  guy,  and  I'm  very  energetic  and 
out-looking  and  seeking;  and  he  likes 
to  go  home  and  sit  home  and  do  what 
he's  doing. 

Fred :  The  show  is  a  success  because 
of  the  combination,  isn't  it?  He's  doing 
well  because  of  you,  and  vice  versa ;  it's 
a  team,  regardless  of  who's  more  pop- 
ular, and  who's  got  a  hit  record.  Isn't 
that  true? 

George:  It's  all  a  team,  Fred,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  things — the  ugly  things 
which  have  come  out  in  the  press — 
which  I've  really  disagreed  about.  I 
mean,  there  was  an  article  in  a  maga- 
zine which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
by  Marty,  which  said  "I  hate  George 
Maharis."  And,  you  know,  this  kind  of 
thing.  I  don't  really  accuse  the  man;  I 
don't  really  know  that  he  actually  said 
that  to  a  reporter.  But  I  do  know  that 
there  are  certain  things  in  the  article 
which  only  three  of  us  knew  about — 
myself,  the  producer  of  the  show,  and 
Marty.  And  I  don't  know  how  they  got 
in  the  article. 

I've  never  really  involved  myself  with 
that  kind  of  competitive  thing.  I  believe 
in  cause  and  effect.  In  other  words,  my 
whole  approach  to  my  work  is — and  I've 
said  this  to  many  people — that  it's  like 
baking  a  cake.  I  worry  about  the  ingre- 
dients; I  don't  worry  about  the  cake.  I 
feel  that  if  I  put  in  the  eggs  and  the 
flour  and  the  rest — and  I  put  them  in 
good,  and  it  has  all  the  body  when  I 
put  it  in  the  oven — the  cake  will  be 
there. 

Other  people  are  worried  about  the 
frosting  ...  so  that,  when  you  take  the 
cake  and  you  bite  into  it,  it  really 
doesn't  have  anything. 

I  worry  about  my  work,  and  when  the 
people  appreciate  my  work,  that's  when 
they  like  me.  So  I'm  not  worried  about 
the  competitive  thing  of  whether  I'm 
more  popular  or  not  more  popular  and 
so  forth.  i  worried  about  the  real 
thing:  "  ^y  like  it;  they  understand  it; 
and  I'm  giving  them  something. 

Fred:  Do  you  think  that  possibly 
he  or  the  producers — or  he  feels,  with 
the  producers — that  maybe  you're  not 
as  sick  as  you're  supposed  to  be?  Maybe 
he  feels  that  you're  unfair? 

George:  Well,  I  really  haven't  ques- 
tioned him,  because  I  don't  think  it's 
important.  I  don't  want  to  get  side- 
tracked now,  with  these  kind  of  petty 
arguments  as  to  who's  right  and  who's 
wrong.  I  have,  if  I  want,  the  proofs  of 
their  doctors,  you  know;  of  the  doctors 
I've  seen,  only  one  has  been  mine.  If 
they  want  to  look  at  those  records, 
they're  there  for  anybody  to  see. 

I've  never  refused  to  go  back  to  work. 
And  I've  never  refused  to  give  up  my 
vacation.  And  I've  never  refused  a  re- 
J  porter,  or  an  interview — even  at  the  time 
when  I  was  sick  and  they  booked  me  on 
"special  events"  on  Sunday,  when  I 
should  have  been  resting.  So  I  don't  see 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE 
OF  THE  FEUD 

From  the  other  corner  of  the  ring  comes 
an  entirely  different  version  of  the 
story — one  that  doesn't  paint  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  George  Maharis — and 
one  he  denies  through  gritted  teeth. 

"He's  trying  to  get  out  of  his  contract 
so  he  can  obtain  bigger  and  juicier 
parts  free-lancing,"  the  producers  stout- 
ly insist.  "As  the  trade  papers  reported, 
he  had  a  thorough  examination  by  out- 
side, unbiased  physicians  and  he's  been 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

"He's  well  and  he  can  work.  When  we 
ordered  him  back  on  the  set,  he  never 
even  answered  us.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  suspend  him." 

Executive  producer  Herbert  Leonard, 
who  had  the  final  say-so  of  whether  or 
not  to  suspend  Maharis,  had  a  "no  com- 
ment" for  the  press  when  it  came  down 
to  expressing  his  personal  opinions — • 
but  a  member  of  his  family  said,  through 
tight  lips: 

"Bert  respected  that  guy  when  they 
started  the  series,  and  Maharis  re- 
spected Bert,  who  took  him  from  no- 
where and  gave  him  his  big  chance — the 
chance  every  actor  longs  for.  Bert  said, 
'That  boy  is  going  to  go  far.' 

"Maharis  did,  too.  I  guess  no  one  in 
the  industry  knew  just  how  far  he  was 
going  to  try  to  go — and  over  how  many 
bodies." 

Along  with  the  announcement  of  the 
suspension,  Screen  Gems  let  it  be  known 
they  had  recruited  Glenn  Corbett  for 
"special  guest-star  shots  in  two  segments 
.  .  .  the  outcome  of  these  may  be  a 
regular  spot  in  the  series." 

Just  what  a  "regular  spot"  really 
means,  no  one  seems  ready  to  clarify. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Corbett,  fresh  from 
the  defunct  "It's  a  Man's  World,"  is, 
in  actuality,  being  used  as  bait  to  bring 
George  back  to  his  senses  and  a-run- 
ning.  It's  said  that  Glenn — although  a 
handsome  and  proven  actor  in  his  own 
right — is  too  much  like  Marty  Milner 
and  the  show  needs  a  more  brooding 
"sex  symbol"  than  the  all-American 
Corbett  can  provide. 

The  word  is  also  out  that  the  show 
will  fold  without  Maharis,  and  that 
Maharis  was  the  first  to  realize  this. 
As  to  that,  the  producers  remind  every- 
one that  their  star-away-from-home  can't 
work  anywhere  else,  either. 

What  it  boils  down  to  now  is  that — 
if  George  isn't .  going  "Route  66"  any 
longer — just  what  route  will  he  take? 
And  will  he,  and  those  around  him,  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  signs  along 
the  way? 

As  one  wit  on  Hollywood  Boulevard 
put  it,  the  other  day — with  an  ironic 
reference  to  the  show's  far-out  episode 
titles : 

"I  hear  the  first  segment  they're  doing 
with  Corbett,  instead  of  Maharis,  is 
entitled,  'Far  Away  Bark  a  Horizon  of 
Dogs.' " 

Makes  you  kind  of  wonder,  doesn't  it, 
whether  it's  the  producers  or  Maharis 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree  .  .  .  ? 


how  they  can  say  that  I've  been  unco- 
operative. 

The  only  time  I  have  ever  balked  is 
from  the  professional  standpoint,  when 
I  felt  that  what  they  were  writing  in  the 
script  was  illogical.  I  would  call  them 
on  the  phone  and  say  to  them  so-and-so. 
And  I  must  say  that,  nine  out  of  ten 
times,  they'd  change  it  for  me — because 
they  realized  I'm  just  not  interested 
in  saying  anything  which  is  of  no  value. 

Fred:  People  wonder,  George,  why 
there  are  no  romantic  entanglements 
in  your  life. 

George:  You  mean  my  personal  life? 

Fred:  Yes. 

George:  Well,  there  have  been,  and 
there  haven't  been.  I've  had  romantic 
entanglements  .  .  .  and  I  must  say  I've 
had  one  which  was  quite  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  me.  I've  had  other  roman- 
tic entanglements — but,  to  be  very  seri- 
ous, I  don't  have  the  time.  I'm  on  the 
road;  I'm  in  Memphis  a  week;  I'm  in 
California  two  weeks;  I'm  in  Phoenix  a 
week  and  a  half;  in  New  York  for  four 
days,  to  cut  a  record.  And  it  goes  on 
like  that  .  .  . 

Fred:  And  you  really  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  meet  anybody  that  you  .  .  . 

George:  Well,  yes — I've  met  Debbie 
Walley,  and  Inger  Stevens,  and  Suzanne 
Pleshette  and — you  know,  people  like 
this — that  I've  had  kind  of  marvelous 
times  with.  Inger  Stevens  was  probably 
the  most  serious  of  all  those  girls.  I'd  be 
in  California,  but  then  she'd  get  a  show 
in  New  York.  I'd  go  to  New  York,  and 
she'd  be  in  California.  And  it  went  on 
like  that. 

Now  she's  in  New  York,  in  rehearsal, 
and  I  can't  seem  to  get  hold  of  her. 
She's  in  rehearsal — and  now  they're 
sending  me  out  of  town  to  recuperate. 
But  Inger  is  a  marvelous  woman,  really. 

Fred:  Is  romance _,very  important  in 
your  life,  George?  Do  you  find  that  you 
miss  it? 

George:  Oh,  yeah.  You  miss  it.  But, 
you  see,  my  career  is  very  important  to 
me — and  without  it,  I  really  don't  know 
what  I  could  do. 

If  somebody  said  to  me,  you  have  a 
choice  of  getting  married  and  having 
twelve  kids  and  doing  nothing  else  of 
much  importance  in  your  life  ...  or  the 
other  choice  would  be  to  have  a  fab- 
ulous career,  but  to  be  unfulfilled  in 
love  ...  I  really  wouldn't  know  which 
one  to  choose;  both  of  them  are  so  im- 
portant. And  I  feel  I  have  to  have  a 
little  of  both.  At  this  point,  it's  been 
like  one  way,  and  not  the  other.  When 
I  had  one,  I  didn't  have  the  other  .  .  . 
then  when  I  had  the  other,  I  couldn't 
seem  to  find  the  one. 

Fred:  How  does  it  feel  to  have  a  hit 
record,  George?  This  is  a  whole  new 
facet. 

George:  It's  something  which  has 
been  in  the  back  of  my  head  now  for 
— ever  since  I  was  a  young  kid!  Singing 
was  my  only  expression  then.  When  I 
got  into  high  school,  I  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult, individual  kind  of  kid.  And  when 
I  sang,  I  found  out  that  I  had  a  com- 
munication with  people  ...  it  was  my 
first  realization  that  this  was  one  way 
I  could  communicate.  So  I  sang. 

When  I  got  out  of  high  school  and 
started  working  around,  I  never  thought 


of  going  into  singing.  I  just  thought  of 
it  as  a  communication,  not  as  a  profes- 
sional kind  of  thing.  But  when  I  went 
from  job  to  job  to  job,  I  had  my  argu- 
ment with  myself.  I  said,  "Why  don't 
you  hold  a  job?"  And  myself  said, 
"Well,  you're  shiftless;  you  can't  settle 
down."  And  I  said,  "No,  I'm  not;  I'm 
just  not  finding  the  right  kind  of  work." 
And  he  said,  "Well,  what  kind  of  work 
do  you  want  to  do?"  And  I  said,  "I 
want  to  sing."  So  he  said,  "Go  out  and 
sing."  And  I  said,  "I  don't  know  how." 
He  said,  "Learn." 

So,  I  quit  my  job  and  I  started  sing- 
ing. And  I  got  to  the  point  where  I  was 
doing  well — but  then  I  lost  my  singing 
voice. 

In  the  back  of  my  head,  I  said,  "I  will 
sing  again."  Like  MacArthur  said,  "I 
shall  return."  That  was  me.  Ten  years 
it  took. 

Fred:  The  singing  led  into  the  act- 
ing, didn't  it? 

George :  That's  right.  I  turned  to  act- 
ing because  I  still  felt  that  I  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  expressive  arts,  and  I  turned 
to  acting  only  to  hold  me  over.  And 
then,  as  I  got  into  acting,  I  saw  that 
I  had  an  ability  and  a  feeling  for  it,  so 
I  went  on  to  study.  And,  as  I  got  more 
involved  in  it,  I  found  that  I  had  a  true 
expression  for  it. 

Fred:  Actually,  the  big  springboard 
for  you  was  an  off-Broadway  show, 
wasn't  it? 

George :  Yes.  They  came  down  to  see 
somebody  else  in  the  show — for  "Naked 
City" — and  they  saw  me  and  asked  me 
to  do  the  part.  Then  they  became  in- 
volved from  the  standpoint  that  they 
liked  what  I  did,  and  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  what  they  called  "unconvention- 
al." So  they  talked  to  me  about  doing 
another  show,  and  then  they — I  remem- 
ber the  producer  saying,  "This  kid  has 
a  possibility."  And  everybody  else  say- 
ing, "He's  not  commercial.  He  doesn't 
smile."  You  see,  the  part  didn't  call  for 
me  to  smile. 

So  then  they  gave  me  a  part  and 
called  me  down,  and  said,  "Can  you 
smile?"  And  I  said,  "Of  course,  I  can 
smile."  And  next  they  said,  "We  want 
to  do  a  series  with  this  boy,"  and  they 
put  me  under  contract.  They  were  think- 


MAX    BAER   JR. 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
"You  see,"  Max  tries  to  explain,  "a 
man — or,  for  that  matter,  a  woman — is 
an  act  of  creation.  There  is  a  touch  of 
originality  in  all  of  us,  and  we  ought 
to  give  this  quality  every  chance  to 
grow  and  develop.  It's  what  makes  us 
the  thing  we  are  which  nobody  else 
can  be.  It's  our  only  real  claim  to  iden- 
tity. And  I  don't  think  I'm  the  only  one 
who  has  made  a  life's  work  out  of  find- 
ing just  who  I  am  and  where  I  belong 
in  the  world.  It's  the  reason  Adam  and 
Eve  probably  were  tempted  by  the 
apple.  They  wanted  to  know  who  and 
what  they  were  .  .  .  and  why  God  had 
created  them  .  .  .  and  whether  there  was 
some  special  meaning  or  quality  that 
set  them  apart  from  the  other  animals 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 


ing  of  a  series  then,  called  "The  Search- 
ers," which  was  going  to  be  about  two 
guys.  And  they  wrote  in  this  guy,  Buz 
Murdoch — you  know,  I  lived  in  Hell's 
Kitchen,  and  he  was  kind  of  a  rough 
guy  with  a  big  heart — but  they  didn't 
know  I  could  sing. 

When  they  found  that  out  later,  they 
got  mad  at  me,  because  why  didn't  I 
tell  them?  So  then  they  tried  to  get  Tab 
Hunter  for  the  other  guy.  And  they 
couldn't  get  him,  and  they  tried  to  get 
another  boy  called  Buddy  Morris — he's 
dead.  Then  they  spent  a  whole  year 
looking.  In  the  meantime,  the  format  on 
television  changed  from  a  half-hour  to 
an  hour;  so  they  had  to  change  the  for- 
mat to  an  hour  show.  I  was  supposed 
to  have  first-star  billing  in  this  "Route 
66."  They  kind  of  connived,  and  I  didn't 
end  up  with  first-star  billing,  as  you  can 
well  see. 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  them 
.  .  .  because  I  said,  "Talk  to  me;  I  can 
understand  that  Milner  has  more  cred- 
its. Don't  tell  me  to  read  the  small  print 
in  the  contract."  Well,  that  was  my 
first  inkling.  But  there  were  other  things 
they  didn't  give  me  in  my  contract  which 
I  insisted  on  .  .  .  because,  even  at  that 
point,  I  did  not  want  the  series  if  they 
owned  me.  In  other  words,  I  had  to  have 
freedom  to  be  able  to  create,  or  I 
wouldn't  work. 

The  contract  they  wanted  to  gi  3  me 
would  own  me,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
and  I  wouldn't  sign  it.  They  had  the 
pilot  made,  and  sold,  and  a  sponsor  .  .  . 
but  they  didn't  have  me  under  contract 
— I  was  in  Israel  making  a  picture,  "Ex- 
odus." Finally,  they  came  through  with 
my  vacation  period  and  other  things 
which  were  promised  to  me.  And  then  I 
signed  the  contract. 

Fred:  Do  you  get  a  lot  of  kidding 
when  you're  driving  around  and  people 
recognize  you? 

George:  Yeah.  They  always  say  to 
me,  "Why  don't  they  let  you  drive  the 
car?"  And  I  say,  "Well,  you  know — 
I  don't  know."  And  I  don't! — The  End 

"Route  66"  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Fri., 
8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EST.  George  sings 
on  the  Epic  label — and  his  recent  al- 
bum is  called  "Just  Turn  Me  Loose!" 


With  this,  Max  Baer  gives  you  that 
on-camera  grin,  his  handsome  features 
seem  to  expand  in  simple  glee,  and  he 
is  transformed  before  your  eyes  into 
Jethro  of  the  "Beverly  Hillbillies."  With 
a  wink  and  a  vast  flap  of  the  arms,  he 
declares,  "I'm  getting  into  deep  water 
there.  I'd  better  watch  it  or  I'll  drown. 
Just  call  me  Cousin  ...  set  a  spell  .  .  . 
and  let's  you  and  me  have  a  good 
laugh." 

But  it's  too  late  for  that.  In  Holly- 
wood, the  word  is  out  that  Max  Baer 
Jr.  is  "a  nonconforming  performer.  A 
rebel  with  a  cause."  He  has  made  a 
life's  cause  out  of  an  idea — the  idea 
that  every  human  being  is  unique,  an 
original,  and  is  duty-bound  to  live  ac- 
cordingly. 

To  anyone  who  knows  him,  it  is  clear 
that  Max  is  trying  to  live  this  idea  to 
the  hilt.  In  his  private  and  family  life, 
in  his  relations  with  friends  and  women, 


TRUST  YODORA 

For  those  intimate  moments  • . ,  don't  take  a 
chance. ~  trust  Yodora  and  feel  confident.  New 
Yodora  is  a  delicately  scented  modern  beauty 
cream  deodorant  fortified 
with  Hexachlorophene. 
Gives  protection  you 
can  trust. 
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Pure  White.  Non-Irritating.  Contains  no  harsh  Aluminum  Salts 
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FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

$23  WEEKLY  for.  wearing  lovely 
dresses  supplied  to  you  by  us. 
Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  experi- 
ence necessary.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Dept.  L-50931,  Cincinnati  2,  O. 
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Poems  Wanted 


WOM 


Popular,  Rock  &  Roll, 
Country  &  Western,  and 
Gospel  poems  for  musical 
setting  and  recording  with 
"the  Nashville  Sound". 
Send  poems  today  for 
Free  examination  and  our 
best  offer. 


MUSIC  CITY  SONGCRAFTERS 

Studio  M,   6145  Acklen  Station,   Nashville,   Terns. 
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(fcJALL-IN-ON 
GOLF  CLUB 

JUST  DIAL  YOUR 
SHOT   -  PUTTER- 
DRIVER  -  3-5-7-9 
IRONS 


IT'S  SO  EASY  and  thrifty  ...  the  head 
simply  adjusts  to  each  correct  position  from 
Driving-to-Putting  so  it's  all  you  need. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  now  enjoy  and  play  better  golf  .  .  . 
and  we  guarantee  you  too  will  be  pleased 
or  your  money  back.  SPECIFY:  Right  or 
Left  hand  (36"  Short),  (37"  Short-Med), 
(38"  Med.),  (39"  Long).  $24.95  Postpaid. 
INTERNATIONAL  GOLF  PRODUCTS 
OAK  BROOK  72,  ILLINOIS 
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IJVSIDi;  STOKY 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

the  wisdom  of  hiring  big-time  names 
on  a  regular  weekly  basis.  "We'd  be 
better  oft  having  them  do  a  couple 
of  specs  a  year,"  one  said.  "That  way, 
they  retain  their  drawing  power. 
They  certainly  won't  have  it,  being 
seen  every  week." 

The  popular  Western  star,  who 
threatened  to  quit  TV  "as  soon  as 
the  contract's  up — I  can't  stand  it 
anymore,"  was  just  signed  for  an- 
other show  on  a  weekly  basis. 
"Money  talks,"  sighed  a  friend. 
"They  all  hate  it  till  the  money's 
dangled  in  front  of  them.  Then  it's 
not  so  bad  anymore."  .  .  .  It'll  be  a 
sad  day  on  TV  if  one  of  NBC's  most 
famous  spokesmen  retires,  as  he's 
thinking  these  days.  Claims  he's 
"tired,"  and  he  doesn't  need  the 
money  as  idle  threat — the  way  some 
others  do. 


A  funny  thing  happened  to  ABC 
personnel  on  their  way  to  the  campus 
of  George  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  were 
getting  ready  to  tape  their  first  show 
in  the  "Hootenanny"  series:  They 
bumped  into  Perle  Mesta,  the 
crown  princess  of  politic  parties 
(not  to  be  confused  with  party 
politics). 

"What  brings  you  to  the  campus?" 
asked  the  dumbfounded  TV  men. 
Was  she  in  charge  of  the  Homecom- 
ing celebration — or  else  the  Junior 
Prom? 

"I  want  to  look  over  the  talent 
at  the  taping,"  said  Perle.  "You 
see,  I'm  a  writer  now,  too.  I'll  sign 
up  some  of  the  talent,  have  them 
perform  at  one  of  my  parties,  and 
then  write  about  them.  Simple!" 

"Hootenanny"  is  kind  of  a  folk 
singers'  jam  session.  The  verdict  is 
still  out  on  how  some  of  the  con- 
servative New  England  Congress- 
man react  to  the  sight  of  folk  singers 
at  Perle's  next  big  Washington 
shindig. 

Sammy  Spear,  who  handles  the 

music     on     "The     Jackie     Gleason 

Show,"  was  talking  about  the  first 

reaction    from    viewers     (and    even 

friends!)     to     Frank     Fontaine's 

beautiful  warbling  on  the  show. 

"No  one  believed  it,"  said  Sammy. 

"The    sight    of    Crazy    Guggenham 

(the  character  Frank  plays  on  the 

show)    singing  these  teary  songs  in 

a  beautiful  baritone  was  too  much 

for    anyone    to    believe.     Everyone 

t  asked  me,  'C'mon  now,  Sammy,  level 

with   me.   Who   did   the   song?    We 

know  Frank  just  lip-synced  it." 

— That's  Earl 
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in  his  chosen  career  of  acting,  in  fact 
in  the  very  parts  he  plays  on  "Beverly 
Hillbillies,"  this  kink  in  his  character 
and  approach  to  the  world  may  be  seen. 

No  apologies 

The  son  of  the  late  Max  Baer,  one- 
time world's  heavyweight  champion 
and  called  "the  most  powerful  man 
known  to  the  ring,"  young  Max  is  every 
bit  as  strong,  virile  and  athletic  as  was 
his  legendary  dad.  Yet  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  gentle,  sensitive  and 
good-humored.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
clown  through  the  double-barreled  bur- 
lesque of  hillbilly  twins,  donning  wig, 
falsies  and  skirts  when  he  appeared  as 
Cousin  Jethro's  twin  sister,  Jethrine. 
Baer's  antics  in  both  roles  helped  boost 
the  series  to  success. 

As  the  producer  of  the  show,  Paul 
Henning,  told  us:  "Max  is  the  kind  of 
man  so  secure  in  his  masculinity  that 
he  took  on  the  role  of  a  girl  with  no 
apologies,  no  explanations,  no  fears." 

Max's  own  view  of  donning  female  at- 
tire was  matter-of-fact.  "Maybe  it'll 
help  get  the  show  rolling  if  people  make 
a  conversation  piece  out  of  it.  Let  them 
wonder  if  Jethrine  is  for  real,  and  grad- 
ually they'll  get  on  to  the  gag.  My  own 
family  didn't  realize  Jethrine  was  me 
the  first  time  they  saw  her  on-screen." 
The  role  was  eventually  dropped,  but 
to  this  day  there  are  fans  who  still  do 
not  realize  that  Jethro's  twin  was  not 
a  huge  girl,  but  a  character  projected 
by  one  of  Hollywood's  hottest  new  act- 
ing talents. 

When  Max  discussed  Jethrine,  it  was 
all  purely  professional,  "I've  got  a 
sister,  you  know — and,  as  her  big  broth- 
er, I've  naturally  been  observing  her 
for  years.  I  think  I  have  a  fair  notion 
of  how  young  girls  behave,  even  if  they 
are  somewhat  misbegotten,  like  Jeth- 
rine. To  be  honest  about  it,  I  got  a  toe- 
curling  jolt  the  first  time  I  saw  myself 
in  that  getup.  Buddy  Ebsen,  who's  the 
star,  caught  my  expression  and  laughed. 
'Cheer  up,  girl,'  he  said.  'Chalk  it  up 
to  education.'  He's  right.  I've  got  a  lot 
to  learn.  And  Buddy's  a  whole  school 
of  acting  in  himself.  If  I  ever  get  to  be 
as  big  a  star  as  Buddy,  I  hope  his  big- 
ness of  heart  and  soul  will  go  with  it." 

This  mutual  regard  has  produced  a 
fast  friendship  off  the  soundstage,  too. 
They  go  sailing  weekends  with  Buddy's 
five  younger  children  and  wife  Nancy. 
It  is  thought  significant  in  Hollywood 
circles  that  Lori  Patrick  often  accom- 
panies this  intimate  little  group  as 
Max's  date.  Under  contract  to  Revue, 
this  young  TV  star  greets  all  questions 
about  a  romance-in-the-works  with  a  de- 
mure smile.  "Oh,  I  like  Max  much, 
much,  much  .  .  .  who  doesn't?  He  can 
charm  the  birds  out  of  the  trees." 

According  to  Doug  McClure,  one  of 
Max's  pals,  they  were  lunching  to- 
gether at  the  studio  commissary  when 
Max  spied  Lori  at  a  distant  table. 

"Doug,  there's  a  girl  I've  got  to 
meet,"  he  said. 

Doug  sighed,  "Well,  good  luck, 
Charley,  just  get  in  line.  Lori  Patrick's 
a  very  independent  cutie  who  likes  her 
freedom  and  seldom  dates."  Neverthe- 
less, pals  being  pals,  he  introduced 
them.  Putting  it  mildly,  Doug  was  "sur- 


prised" to  hear  later  that  Max  had  been 
out  with  Lori  that  same  night. 

That  first  date,  it  would  appear,  was 
a  case  of  nonconformist  meeting  up 
with  nonconformist,  judging  from  Lori's 
account.  "A  few  hours  after  meeting 
Max  at  the  commissary,  I  went  home 
and  was  told  that  he  had  phoned.  I 
called  back.  As  I  recall  it,  what  he 
said  was,  'Any  time,  day  or  night,  you're 
free  and  want  to  dine,  dance  or  just 
talk,  I'll  be  waiting,  ready,  willing  and 
anxious  .  .  .'  Then  he  hung  up.  I  turned 
this  over  in  my  mind,  thinking  that,  as 
lines  go,  this  was  a  new  one  on  me. 
Then  I  remembered  that  I  was  supposed 
to  go  to  a  Foreign  Press  Club  dinner 
and  hadn't  arranged  for  an  escort.  So 
I  called  Max  right  back  and  said,  'Oh, 
just  in  case  you're  ready,  willing  and 
anxious  tonight,  how  about  taking  me  to 
the  Foreign  Press  Club  Dinner?'  He 
still  kids  me  about  this,  but  he's  the 
kind  of  young  man  you  can  really  re- 
lax with  and  not  stand  on  ceremony." 

A  thing  or  a  fling? 

Max  still  insists  he  has  no  wish  to 
"get  serious  and  take  up  a  girl's  time 
until  I'm  in  the  mood  for  marriage — 
which  is  something  I  take  very  serious." 
But  he  has  a  trick  of  speech  that  is 
causing  his  friends  to  wonder.  He'll  say 
"B.L.,  I  didn't  care  whether  other  peo- 
ple liked  records  or  not — I  enjoyed 
them  and  that  was  enough  for  me." 
B.L.,  of  course,  is  Before  Lori.  Or  else 
he'll  remark,  "B.L.,  I  hardly  ever  dated 
a  girl  more  than  three  times."  Neither 
denies  they  like  the  same  things  .  .  . 
walking  hand-in-hand  along  the  beach, 
big  dogs,  cactus  gardens,  quiet  evenings 
before  a  fire  listening  to  records.  Lori 
has  a  comprehensive  classical  collec- 
tion, and  she  and  Max  often  discuss 
the  music  they  hear.  Sometimes,  be- 
tween records,  there's  a  roughhouse 
romp  with  her  German  shepherd  "Dolf." 

Nonconformist  that  he  is,  Max  isn't 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind  bluntly  on 
certain  subjects  that  would  be  dodged 
by  most.  For  example,  he  holds  no  high 
opinion  of  his  uncle,  Buddy  Baer,  who 
had  been  at  odds  with  Max  Sr.  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  "He  didn't  come  to 
my  father's  funeral,"  young  Max  says 
flatly.  "I  can't  like  a  man  who'd  do 
that." 

He  also  is  outspoken  in  his  criticism 
of  the  treatment  accorded  him  at  War- 
ner Bros,  studio  and  says  so,  regardless 
of  any  consequences.  "Bill  Orr  (pro- 
duction head  at  Warners)  promised  me 
the  moon  and  stars  when  I  signed.  None 
of  these  promises  were  kept.  When  I 
raised  a  fuss,  Orr  told  me  to  calm 
down  and  be  patient  because,  after  all, 
I  was  collecting  a  salary  and  doing 
nothing.  I  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
said,  T  don't  want  money  for  nothing. 
I  want  to  earn  my  salary.'  You  couldn't 
get  me  to  sit  around  that  lot  again  for 
the  biggest  payoff  in  town." 

Max  has  no  pretensions.  He  lives  in 
a  small  apartment  "which  gives  me  pri- 
vacy and  a  swell  kitchen.  There's  an 
avocado  tree  outside  my  window,  and 
all  I  have  to  do  is  reach  out  and  pick 
one  in  season.  I  eat  an  avocado  a  day. 
The  place  is  rented  furnished.  Anyone 
who    doesn't    think    it    fancy    enough 


doesn't  have  to  visit.  I  travel  light  and 
don't  have  any  intention  of  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  Smiths, 
Kellys,  Cohens  or  Marinos.  My  hi-fi,  a 
good  book,  some  friends,  a  game  of  golf, 
a  chance  to  improve  my  technique  in 
acting — that's  all  I  need  to  be  happy. 
B.L.?  Okay,  include  Lori  in  that  list, 
too  .  .  ." 

A  glance  at  that  list  is  proof  that 
young  Max  goes  for  the  fundamental 
values  in  life.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Friendship.  Female  companion- 
ship. A  career  and  a  cause. 

Examining  the  first,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  could  have  easily  followed  in 
his  father's  footsteps  had  he  chosen  the 
road  of  professional  athletics.  He  was 
born  in  Oakland,  California,  and  was 
both  a  golf  and  football  whiz  at  Chris- 
tian Brothers  High  School  in  Sacra- 
mento. At  Santa  Clara  University,  he 
was  a  letterman  in  boxing  and  gave 
some  of  his  time  to  baseball,  too.  It 
was  while  he  was  still  in  high  school 
that  he  won  the  Sacramento  Junior 
Golf  Championship  two  years  in  a  row 
and  later  was  runner-up  in  the  men's 
tournament.  "If  I  weren't  an  actor," 
he  has  said,  "I'd  rather  be  a  pro  golfer 
than  anything  else."  To  the  schoolmates 
who  admired  his  physical  prowess  and 
saw  him  as  his  father's  son,  it  soon  was 
obvious  that  young  Max  was  cut  of 
another  cloth.  Not  only  did  he  show  an 
active  interest  in  business  administra- 
tion and  philosophy,  but  he  joined  the 
college  players  and  appeared  in  "The 
Male  Animal,"  his  first  play.  After 
graduation,  he  joined  the  Air  Force  and, 
when  his  six-month  stint  was  over,  drove 
to  Hollywood  with  $300  in  cash  and 
a  growing  urge  to  act.  There  he  was 
discovered  by  actress  Pamela  Duncan, 
who  gave  him  dramatic  lessons  and  saw 
that  he  got  to  the  attention  of  film  and 
TV  executives. 

His  reading  tastes  range  from  Stein- 
beck to  "theater."  He  is  proud  of  his 
ability  to  manage  his  own  finances.  His 
major  hobby  is  automobiles.  His  major 
superstition,  his  father's  ring  which  he 
wears  for  good  luck.  He's  an  early  riser, 
believes  in  keeping  fit. 

His  gift  for  friendship  is  attested 
to  by  the  number  and  quality  of  his 
friends.  Jim  Garner  speaks  of  him  as 
"quite  a  lad.  I  like  him,  respect  him, 
and  have  good  hopes  for  his  future." 
Young  Max  bears  a  physical  resem- 
blance to  Garner  and  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Warner  Bros,  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Jim  when  their  "Maverick" 
star  left  them. 

The  human  thing  to  do 

"People  are  just  human  beings  to 
Max,"  says  Garner.  "This  goes  for  John 
Huston  or  the  plumber.  And  he  has  one 
face  which  he  shows  to  one  and  all, 
no  matter  what  their  station  in  life. 
Max  simply  wouldn't  know  how  to  put 
on  a  big-shot  act." 

Of  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends, 
perhaps  the  nearest  to  his  heart  are 
the  Jon  Halls.  Jon,  a  famous  film  star 
of  the  early  '40s,  is  like  an  "adopted 
big  brother."  Jon's  wife,  Raphael  Torres 
Ames,  widow  of  Stephen  Ames,  the 
inventor  of  Technicolor,  is  "the  most 
fascinating  woman  ever,"  to  Max.  The 


Ameses  were  close  friends  of  Max  Sr. 

Shortly  after  Jon  married  Raphael, 
young  Max  phoned  and  said,  "Hello,  is 
Mamacita  there?"  He  heard  Jon  de- 
mand of  his  bride,  "Who's  this  fellow 
that  calls  you  Mamacita?  Are  you  Tun- 
ing around  on  me?"  Hall  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  he  alone  used 
that  term  of  endearment  to  Raphael. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
and  Max  was  still  strange  in  Holly- 
wood. He  felt  lonely  and,  with  his  own 
mother  and  family  in  Sacramento,  natu- 
rally turned  to  Raphael  and  Jon  for 
company  and  solace.  Raphael  gives  this 
version  of  their  friendship : 

"When  Max  Sr.  died  in  1959,  I  felt 
as  though  I'd  lost  a  member  of  my 
family.  He  had  been  Stephen's  dear 
friend.  In  fact,  we  were  with  him  the 
night  he  knocked  out  Primo  Camera 
and  became  world  champion.  I  still 
recall  the  night,  June  14th,  1934.  Max 
used  to  kid  me,  saying  he  won  in  spite 
of  me.  You  see,  we  were  at  his  ringside 
when  he  was  training  in  Florida.  I  am 
very  fond  of  kosher  pickles  and  was 
munching  one  while  watching  Max 
train.  During  a  rest  between  rounds, 
Max  leaned  over  the  ropes,  grabbed  the 
pickle  and  finished  it  with  one  bite. 
Halfway  through  the  next  round,  he 
had  to  quit  sparring  because  of  a 
severe  bellyache. 

A  very  sentimental  guy 

"Max  called  us  'Mom  and  Dad'  even 
though  I  was  younger  than  he.  That's 
how  young  Max  started  calling  me 
Mamacita.  When  his  father  died,  young 
Max  cried  like  a  baby.  He  is  very  sen- 
timental, especially  about  his  family." 

Max's  family  are  his  mother  Mary, 
sister  Marian,  18,  and  brother  Jim,  19, 
and  a  student  at  St.  Joseph's  Academy 
in  Sacramento.  They  have  always  been 
a  close-knit  family,  and  even  now  Max 
spends  all  his  vacations  at  home.  He 
loved  and  honored  his  father,  but  he 
has  always  resented  being  interviewed 
for  jobs  on  the  basis  of  his  name. 

In  some  ways,  Max  seems  to  confirm 
the  image  of  a  rebel.  His  clothes  are 
not,  as  some  would  say,  "beatnik" — 
though  he  rarely  is  seen  in  formal  suits. 
"When  I  go  to  parties,"  he  says,  "I 
know  that  everyone  there  will  be  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  parties — white  dress 
shirt  and  black  tie.  I  go  in  with  black 
dress  shirt  and  white  tie.  Why?  To 
show  off  or  be  different?  Maybe  a 
little.  But  mainly,  I  assure  you,  to  show 
my  dislike  for  conformity  and  being 
part  of  a  mob.  Actually,  I  am  never 
sloppy.  I  dress  to  suit  my  taste,  char- 
acter and  comfort.  I'm  not  a  rebel  just 
to  be  rebellious.  That's  the  reverse  side 
of  being  a  conservative  because  your 
father  or  grandfather  were.  I  don't  like 
the  terms  'rebel'  and  'nonconformist.'  It 
gives  an  air  of  trying  to  be  different 
even  if  you're  not,  just  to  defy  au- 
thority." 

You  see,  that's  not  why  Max  is  dif- 
ferent. He's  different  because — well,  he 
just  is.  He  was  tempted  to  find  out  who 
he  really  is — and  he  learned  that  much 
at  least — for  sure!      — Kathleen  Post 

"The    Beverly    Hillbillies"    is    seen   on 
CBS-TV,  Wednesday,  at  9  P.M.  EST. 


Makeshift ...  or  Medical 


Can  a  woman  be  assured  with  a 
douche  from  the  kitchen  shelf? 

If  you've  been  douching  with  vinegar 
or  some  other  makeshift  mixture,  change 
to  Massengill  Powder — a  preparation 
that  is  medically  formulated  to  serve 
its  special  purpose  safely. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  Massengill 
Powder  forms  a  cosmetically  fragrant, 
wonderfully  refreshing  douche  that  is 
more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and  anti- 
septically  cleansing  than  any  makeshift 
mixture  can  be.  More  assuring,  too! 
And  you  have  additional  protection  be- 
cause it  stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Be  assured — try  Massengill  Powder. 
Now  available  at  drug  and  health  and 
beauty  aid  counters  everywhere  in  jars 
and  pre-measured  packettes. 

MassengiEMmk, 

Suppliers  to  the  Medical  Profession  since  1897. 


Graphoanalysis 


LEARN  TO  ANALYZE  HANDWRITING- 
THE  PROVED,  SCIENTIFIC  WAY  I 

YOU  can  learn  to  analyze  character  from  J 

hand  writing.  Clinically  proved  principles  of  Graph-  r 
oanalysis  help  yon  understand  people — including  j 
yourself.  Fascinating  home-study  training.  Many  / 
career  opportunities  tor  both  men  and  women, 
fnll  or  spare  time.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  and 
sample  lesson.  No  salesman  will  call.  (State  age.) 
INTERNATIONAL  GRAPHOANALYSIS  SOCIETY,  INC. 
325   West  Jackson   Blvd.,  Dept.   EY-94,   Chicago  6,    Illinois 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  fall  length  or  bast 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

Send  No  Money  3for$J50 

Just  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
shot (any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful  double-weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  plus 
postage— or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
ageTTabe  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios.  544  S.  Main,  Dept  33-E,  Princeton,  Illinois 
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'1000 


Borrow  $100  to  $  1000  en- 
tirely by  mail!  Pay  all  yonr 
bills  with  a  confidential  loan 
from  Postal;  only  one  small 
1  monthly  payment  instead  of 
many.  Over  67  years  of  dependable 
service  to  people  throughout  theU.S.  A. 
State-licensed— your  assurance  of  fair 
rates  and  supervised  reliability.  FAST, 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE.    TRY  US! 

POSTAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept  50-H 
200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


SELECT  LOAN  HERE 


Cash  You 
Receive! 


30  Monthly 
Payments 


$100 


$5.12 


$300 


$500 


$800 


$1000 


I    D.  J.  Levitt,  President 

I   Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  SO-H 

I    200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

|    Rush  FREE  complete  Loan  Papers. 

J  Name 

Address  - 
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DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 
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Each  month,  we  take  an  off-camera 
coffee  break  with  the  cast  of  TV's  daytime  dramas.  This  month- 
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"The  Guiding  Light"  is  on  CBS-TV  at  12:45,  weekday  afternoons. 


Charita  Bauer 

Charita,  when  asked  what 
her  Manhattan  apartment  looks 
like,  answers  directly,  "It  looks 
like  a  place  where  people  live. 
It  looks  like  a  home."  Char- 
ita's  honesty  is  refreshing  and 
amusing.  "Whenever  I'm  inter- 
viewed, my  mind  becomes  a 
perfect  blank.  Same  thing  used 
to  happen  to  me  in  school  at 
test  time,"  she  confesses.  "I 
honestly  can't  think  of  a  thing 
to  tell  you.  Cook?  Of  course  I 
do.  I  cook  food.  Yes,  it  is  sort 
of  a  hobby."  With  a  little  urg- 
ing, Charita  did  say  that  fans 
identify  her.  In  Venice,  when  on 
vacation,  Charita  was  about  to 
get  into  a  gondola  when  a 
woman  approached  her.  "Aren't 
you  Bertha  on  'The  Guiding 
Light'?"  she  was  asked.  Charita 
admitted  she  was,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  fellow  tourists. 
Charita's  son  Michael,  sixteen, 
is  attending  Portsmith  Priory  in 
Rhode  Island  and  some  day  in- 
tends being  a  lawyer.  When 
asked  about  her  ambitions, 
Charita  smiles  and  says,  "To 
keep  working,  that's  my  ambi- 
tion. Who  could  ask  for  more?" 


Vienna-born  Theo  Goetz  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  right  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  with  only  a  suitcase  and 
hopes  ahead  and  dreams  be- 
hind. Although  an  established 
actor  in  Vienna,  Theo  couldn't 
speak  English — a  situation  he 
rectified  in  an  amazingly  short 
time!  He  played  the  role  of 
Papa  Bauer  when  "The  Guiding 
Light"  was  still  on  radio.  In 
Vienna,  Theo  learned  his  craft 
with  such  stars  as  Elisabeth 
Bergner  and  Walter  Slezak  Sr. 
"I  knew  Walter  Jr.  when  he  was 
a  handsome,  slim  young  boy," 
Theo  says  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  Theo  lives  in  Manhattan 
with  his  painter  wife,  Rhea 
Brown.  His  hobbies  include 
traveling,  when  time  permits, 
and  photography.  "I've  become 
quite  good  at  photography,"  he 
says.  But  when  asked  about  his 
apartment,  Theo  shakes  his 
head.  "When  I  fled  from  Vi- 
enna, I  had  to  leave  so  many 
beautiful  things  behind.  I  re- 
solved to  nevermore  hang  my 
heart  on  beautiful  things."  One 
beautiful  thing  about  Theo  is 
his  acting.  He  is  proud  of  hav- 
ing played  Einstein  on  TV.  "I 
had  met  him,  of  course,  when 
we  were  in  Vienna,"  Theo  ex- 
plains in  an  off-hand  manner, 
hardly  able  to  hide  the  pride  he 
takes  in  his  work  and  in  his  Vien- 
nese  heritage. 


Theo  Goetz 
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Bernard  Grant 


Affable,  easy-going  Bernard 
Grant,  Dr.  Fletcher  of  "The 
Guiding  Light,"  has  a  voice 
that  is  instantly  familiar.  And  no 
wonder — Bernie  has  been  the 
male  voice  of  almost  every  for- 
eign film  that  has  been  dubbed 
into  English.  "I  kind  of  fell  into 
it,"  he  explains.  "Now  it  takes 
up  a  lot  of  my  spare  time.  It's 
very  exacting."  Marcel lo  Mas- 
troianni  is  the  one  actor  Bernie 
has  yet  to  dub.  Just  give  him 
time!  Suburbanite  Bernie  and 
his  wife,  actress  Joyce  Gordon, 
are  proud  of  their  collection  of 
Early  American  paintings.  They 
are  proud,  too,  of  their  two 
children,  Mark,  ten,  and  Me- 
lissa, seven.  Mark,  who  wants  to 
be  a  writer,  already  shows  great 
imagination — especially  when  he 
introduces  Daddy  to  his  friends 
as  Dr.  Fletcher!  At  this  moment, 
Melissa  dreams  of  being  an  ac- 
tress. The  children  adapt  to  the 
life  of  the  theater  quite  easily. 
"They  were  born  into  it.  They're 
interested  in  what  we're  doing, 
but  they're  not  awed  by  it," 
Bernie  explains.  When  not  act- 
ing or  collecting  paintings,  Ber- 
nie goes  in  for  gardening  in  a 
big  way.  "Its  absorbing.  A 
whole  day  can  go  by  before  I 
know  it."  Bernie  Grant  is  an 
actor  of  immense  talent  and 
technique,  steady  and  sure,  re- 
laxed and  ready — ready  to 
someday  dub  the  now-elusive 
Mastroianni! 


Nancy  Malone  blond,  blue- 
eyed,  is  quite  proud  of  her 
latest  accomplishment.  "I  bought 
a  chair,"  she  says,  laughing. 
"What  kind?  A  sitting  chair.  For 
people."  Nancy  had  the  apart- 
ment six  months  before  she  got 
around  to  buying  it.  "I  just 
never  seemed  to  have  the  time," 
she  explained  with  a  shrug.  "But 
then  people  would  come  over 
and  look  around  for  something 
to  sit  on.  It  was  kind  of  bewild- 
ering." Nancy  is  decorating  her 
apartment  in  Early  American. 
"Why?  Because  I  like  it.  I  feel 
at  home  in  it."  She  has  a  dog, 
a  long-haired  dachshund.  "He 
follows  me  around  all  the  time. 
He's  kind  of  crazy  looking,  but 
I  love  him."  Nancy  is  also  a 
poet,  having  had  several  of  her 
poems  published.  She  paints, 
too,  and  has  sold  several  can- 
vases. A  busy,  triple-threat  girl, 
Nancy  is  calm  and  quiet,  look- 
ing to  her  future — which  might 
even  include  another  chair  if 
time  permits  and  guests  com- 
plement the  one  she  has! 


Nancy   Malone 


CONNIE    STEVENS 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

and    Gary    dallied    a    little    too    long? 

There  is  a  time  for  love  to  flower  into 
marriage — had  they  let  it  slip  by  them? 

Had  they  put  love  second — to  egos, 
to  careers,  to  tempers,  to  stubbornness? 

Yes,  Connie  and  Gary  both  were 
guilty  of  these  sins  that  had  spoiled 
their  wedding.  Busy  with  other  things 
— what  could  have  been  more  impor- 
tant?— they  had  let  love  wither  and  die. 

They  admitted  it — though,  when  I 
talked  with  Connie,  she  began  by  put- 
ting on  an  oddly  unrepentant  front.  She 
was  still  in  the  first  flush  of  new  com- 
pliments and  new  admirers  that  came 
with  being  "available"  again,  and  she 
was  obviously  saying  yes  to  enough 
dates  so  there  weren't  too  many  hours 
left  over  for  thinking  about  the  past. 

She  stopped  twice  on  her  way  to 
our  table;  once  to  greet  a  couple  of 
actor  friends,  then  to  accept  a  compli- 
ment from  young  Stathis  Giallelis,  a 
Greek  actor  (Elia  Kazan's  new  dis- 
covery) with  whom  she  has  been  seen 
lately. 

To  the  curious  assemblage  of  actors, 
industry  workers,  and  members  of  the 
press,  busy  with  their  lunch,  Connie 
seemed  anything  but  a  girl  who  had 
just  abruptly  broken  her  engagement 
"for  good" — after  all  the  years  when 
her  marriage  to  Gary  Clarke  had 
seemed  a  sure  thing — at  least  as  soon  as 
Gary's  career  picked  up  momentum  and 
began  to  reach  a  crest  comparable  to 
Connie's.  "Looks  fresh  as  a  spring  flow- 
er," I  heard  Troy  Donahue  say.  His 
companion  at  the  table  grinned,  "I  won- 
der if  Gary's  taking  it  as  easy.  .  .  ?" 

At  our  own  table  Connie  was  order- 
ing "just  coffee."  She  was  well  aware  of 
the  glances  of  admiration  focused  on 
her  from  several  sides.  "Amazing  what 
losing  fifteen  pounds,  and  being  avail- 
able again,  can  do,  isn't  it?"  she 
gloated.  "Suddenly,  I'm  a  femme  fatale. 
Well,  I  mean  to  lose  five  more.  That 
should  make  a  new  woman  of  me.  And 
I  really  am  a  new  woman  today — " 

"I  think,  down  deep,  the  new  wom- 
an feels  very  much  like  the  old  one 
did,"  I  remarked  bluntly. 

"No,  no,  no,"  protested  Connie,  and 
then,  perhaps  afraid  of  seeming  to  "pro- 
test too  much,"  she  subdued  her  tone. 
"What  I  mean  is,  it  was  my  New 
Year's  resolution.  To  think  positively 
about  life  and  my  career.  To  be  a  new 
Connie  Stevens.  .  ." 

Connie's  side  of  it 

I  wondered  why  the  new  Connie  had 
turned  out  not  to  be  the  marrying  kind. 
"You  say  you  think  you  and  Gary 
blew  the  romance,"  I  questioned,  "but 
why  should  you  do  such  a  thing? 
Heavens,  the  wedding  was  definitely  set 
and  all  your  friends.  .  ." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  interrupted  Con- 
nie. Then,  with  a  touch  of  wistful  logic, 
"Isn't  it  better  to  scratch  a  horse  be- 
fore the  race  than  risk  his  bolting  at 
the  gate?"  She  stared  thoughtfully  into 
the  dark  depth  of  her  coffee  as  though 


hoping  to  read  some  clue  to  the  riddle 
there.  "It  must  have  been  something 
small,  annoying,  a  sort  of  flea-bite  that 
got  inflamed,"  she  pondered,  "because 
I  can't  even  tell  you  exactly  just  what 
started  it  and  how  it  grew  so,  to  make 
us  call  off  such  a  serious  step.  .  ." 

"But  it  was  a  quarrel?"  I  persisted. 

Previously,  Connie  had  remarked  to  a 
member  of  the  press  that,  "Maybe  I 
criticized  something  he  wore  .  .  .  maybe 
he  got  mad  because  I  was  late  again.  . ." 
and  the  reporter  had  expressed  skepti- 
cism at  this  "makeshift  reason."  With 
this  in  mind,  no  doubt,  she  now  de- 
veloped the  "small  flea-bite"  with  a 
carefully  worded,  "You  know,  outside 
pressures  have  a  lot  to  do  with  causing 
a  break." 

It  was  a  fact  nobody  could  deny. 
From  the  moment  the  much-postponed 
engagement  was  made  public,  Connie 
found  herself  the  target  for  questions 
from  all  quarters.  When  did  Gary  give 
her  the  ring?  What  was  it  like?  Had  a 
wedding  date  been  set?  Since  Gary 
had  been  married  before  (he  has  three 
children),  would  there  be  any  difficul- 
ties with  the  Catholic  Church?  Would 
it  be  a  big  wedding?  There  were  also 
dozens  of  requests  for  interviews,  pic- 
tures and  the  like.  And  all  of  this  fell 
in  on  her,  Connie  revealed,  "the  day 
after  Gary  and  I  had  gotten  into  our 
last  spat.  I  couldn't  very  well  say  to  all 
these  people,  'Gary  and  I  aren't  talking. 
Check  with  me  later  and  I'll  give  you 
details  of  the  wedding — if  there's  going 
to  be  one.' 

"As  it  turned  out,  Gary  and  I  did 
make  up  next  day.  But  then,  like  so 
many  times  before,  it  didn't  last.  I  tell 
you,  it  was  an  exasperating  muddle. 
Here  we  were  snowed  in  with  phone 
calls,  messages,  demands  for  publicity, 
and,  all  the  while,  our  studios  were  tak- 
ing a  hand  in  the  proceedings — for 
which  you  can't  blame  them.  They  have 
an  important  interest  in  our  private 
lives.  Then  all  those  wedding  plans  and 
the  pressures  building  up — well,  Gary 
and  I  are  both  blessed,  or,  if  you  will, 
cursed  with  temperaments.  We  began  to 
take  the  pressures  out  on  each  other. 

"It  became  obvious  to  us  at  about 
the  same  time  that,  if  two  people  can't 
withstand  outside  pressures  before  mar- 
riage, they  certainly  won't  weather  them 
after  they're  man  and  wife,  maybe 
father  and  mother,  in  the  bargain.  So — 
we  had  a  long,  serious  talk.  It  was  one 
of  those  talks  that  often  strip  both 
people  naked — not  only  to  each  other 
but  to  themselves.  We  saw  things,  ob- 
stacles, problems,  dangers,  that  we'd 
never  faced,  really  and  honestly  faced, 
before.  And  we  agreed  it  was  too 
chancy.  We'd  better  put  it  off  or  call 
it  off,  but  not  go  through  with  it  at 
this  time.  That's  how  it  happened  and 
there's  no  great  mystery  about  it. 

"But  now,  looking  back  on  it,  every- 
thing we  did,  the  petty,  foolish  bicker- 
ing .  .  .  the  explosions  of  temperament 
.  .  .  and  all  those  postponements  for 
career  reasons  ...  it  seems  like  the 
most  awful  sin  to  have  let  it  spoil  our 
chance  for  the  really  important  thing — 
marrying,  merging  our  lives  and  raising 
a  happy  family." 

(Please  turn  the  page) 
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NEW   PATTERNS 
FOR  YOU 


941 I— Easy-sew  shift 
to  wear  belted  or 
free.  Just  two  main 
pattern  parts.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss 
Sizes  9.  II,  13,  15, 
17.  Size  13  takes  2% 
yards  39"  fabric.  35? 
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9199— Half-size  cas- 
ual with  smart  collar 
and  button  detail, 
box-pleated  skirt. 
Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  1 4-'/2-24'/2 - 
Size  l6'/2  takes  43/4 
yards  45"  fabric.  35$ 


4  52  2  —  Bow-sparked 
overblouse  and  trim, 
slim  skirt — a  pretty 
summer  duo.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses' 
Sizes  10-18.  Size  16 
takes  35/g  yards  of 
35-inch     fabric.     50? 


Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  TV  RADIO 
MIRROR,  Pattern  Department,  P.  O.  Box 
137,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  II, 
N.  Y.  Add  10?  each  for  Ist-class  mailing. 
California  residents  add  sales  tax.  Send 
fifty  cents  (in  coin)  requesting  "Fashions 
to  Sew"  catalogue  of  printed  patterns, 
including     304     exciting     summer     designs. 
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As  Connie  spoke,  she  kept  fingering 
her  engagement  ring,  a  four-carat  tear- 
drop diamond  flanked  by  baguettes  and 
set  in  white  gold.  I  could  not  help  no- 
ticing that  she  was  wearing  it  on  her 
right  hand.  She  raised  her  hand  to  let 
the  ring  glint  in  the  sun — and  gave  a 
poignant  sigh.  "Gary  won't  take  it 
back."  Again,  the  bright  insouciant 
charm  was  back,  as  she  giggled,  "May- 
be I  deserve  to  keep  it — after  all  that 
frantic  trouble  I've  been  through.  Gary, 
too,  of  course.  .  ." 

Gary's  side  of  it 

It  is  Gary's  contention,  which  Con- 
nie seconds  sincerely,  that  they're  get- 
ting along  far  better  now  that  the 
fussing  about  the  wedding  is  done  with. 
"Maybe  we're  meant  to  be  just  pals 
and  nothing  more,"  they  say  now.  A 
mutual  friend  commented,  "Well,  six 
years  is  a  long  time  just  to  find  out 
you're  only  pals!" 

But  many  others  don't  agree  with  this 
point  of  view.  "When  two  people  sup- 
posedly that  much  in  love  wait  so  long 
to  tie  the  knot,"  these  people  reason, 
"it's  either  because  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  they  know  it  will  never  work 
out — or  because  each  is  too  selfish  to 
give  in  and  compromise." 

"Maybe,  without  meaning  to  be,  I 
have  been  selfish,"  said  Gary,  when  this 
accusation  was  put  to  him.  "Somebody 
once  said  that  Connie's  Italian  and  I'm 
stubborn  and  that's  why  we  couldn't 
help  arguing.  So  maybe  Connie  does 
have  a  temper  and  I  am  hard-headed. 
The  question  is,  can  we  change?  I  don't 
think  so.  But  if  we  could  have  before 
now  and  didn't,  then  maybe  we  don't 
deserve  the  happiness  I  still  believe  we 
could  find  with  each  other.  To  have 
wanted  something  so  badly — and  not 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  ac- 
complish it — would  have  been   a  sin." 

Many  who  have  observed  the  off-and- 
on-and-off  romance  believe  that  Gary 
took  the  latest  split  harder  than  Con- 
nie. This  is  possibly  true,  for  two 
reasons:  1)  Connie  made  up  with  War- 
ner Bros,  and  returned  to  work  just  be- 
fore she  broke  her  engagement.  She 
was  so  busy  during  that  period  she 
didn't  have  time  to  be  moody  over  per- 
sonal problems.  And  2)  Connie's. "new" 
philosophy  will  not  allow  her  to  wal- 
low in  self-pity. 

Gary  also  still  has  his  "die-hard" 
theory  that  Connie  will  one  day  be  his 
bride.  When  his  bid  on  the  "honeymoon 
home"  he  and  Connie  had  planned  to 
live  in  was  accepted — after  their  plans 
were  called  off — Gary  went  ahead  and 
bought  the  place  and  moved  in.  Asked 
if  he  intended  to  do  an  extensive  re- 
decorating job,  he  replied,  "No — not 
just  yet."  That  would  seem  to  indicate 
he's  still  hoping  Connie,  as  Mrs.  Gary 
Clarke,  will  supervise  the  changes. 

"I  know  Connie  and  I  still  love  each 
other,  and  I  believe  we  always  will," 
says  Gary.  "Unfortunately,  we've  both 
had  a  lot  of  career  problems  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Connie  is  more  out- 
going than  I  am — more  ready  to  dis- 
cuss things  that  are  on  her  mind.  May- 
be it's  because  she's  a  woman.  But  all 
my  life  I've  felt  I  had  to  solve  my  own 


problems,  without  help.  I  feel  that  Con- 
nie, who  is  always  there  to  give  a 
friendly  smile  and  a  pep  talk  to  any- 
one who  needs  it,  probably  resents  my 
holding  back  and  being  pretty  much 
a  loner." 

There  may  be  some  basis  in  fact  to 
this.  When  Gary  got  his  co-starring  part 
on  "The  Virginian,"  the  first  person  he 
called  was  Connie,  and  right  away  they 
picked  up  where  they  had  left  off  al- 
most two  years  before.  When  Connie 
walked  out  on  Warners  last  October, 
Gary  stood  by  her.  He  said  and  did 
everything  possible  to  keep  up  her 
spirits.  Gary  has  always  been  the  one 
person  outside  of  her  family  whom 
Connie  could  rely  on.  Even  during  the 
period  when  they  weren't  dating,  she 
admitted  she  felt  he  was  the  one  she 
could  always  call  on  to  lend  a  sym- 
pathetic shoulder.  When  Connie  ac- 
cepted a  singing  date  at  a  night  club 
in  Australia,  during  her  suspension  from 
Warners,  and  was  served  an  injunction 
from  the  studio  while  in  the  middle  of 
a  performance,  it  was  Gary  she  called. 
And  it  was  Gary  at  the  Los  Angeles 
airport,  waiting  to  welcome  her  back 
with  a  hug  and  kiss. 

"I  still  say,"  Gary  insists,  "Connie 
needs  me  as  much  as  I  need  her.  The 
next  time  around,  we'll  do  it." 

This,  however,  is  not  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Hollywood.  You  can  be  the 
best  buddies  in  the  world  .  .  .  you  can 
act  as  a  sounding  board  to  each  other 
in  time  of  need  .  .  .  but  a  husband  has 
to  add  up  to  more  than  that  in  the 
emotions  of  a  wife,  and  vice-versa. 

These  emotions  have  to  go  very  deep, 
to  the  roots  of  the  character,  sex  drive 
and  under-the-skin  motives  of  each 
party.  Otherwise,  the  marriage  is  on 
shaky  ground.  This,  in  summary,  is  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  hold  that  Con- 
nie and  Gary  found  out  just  in  time 
that  something  was  lacking  which  noth- 
ing else  could  replace  and,  like  sensible 
people,  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  pain- 
ful as  it  had  to  be. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not  is  hard 
to  determine — the  principals  to  the  act 
are  not  entirely  sure  themselves.  But  at 
least  one  point  can  be  determined.  Con- 
nie Stevens,  ponytail  and  all,  is  con- 
sistent. "I've  always  stayed  friends  with 
men  I've  dated,"  she  boasts.  "I'm  kind 
of  proud  of  that,  you  know." 

"You  can  learn  plenty  from  men!" 

The  eligible  men  in  the  entertainment 
field,  and  those  who  hover  on  its 
fringes,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  "the 
new  Connie"  plans  to  do  a  lot  more 
dating. 

"Why  not,  I'm  free  now,"  she  shrugs 
a  pretty  shoulder.  "And  you  can  learn 
plenty  from  men,  and  I'm  not  referring 
to  the  sex  department.  Men  think  so 
differently  from  women.  Emotions  rule 
my  head.  I'm  often  a  creature  of  im- 
pulses. Most  of  the  women  I  know  are 
like  that.  But  men  seem  to  go  by  cer- 
tain laws  of  logic.  They  have  more 
practical  ends  in  view.  When  they  talk 
about  what  they  have  done,  are  doing, 
are  going  to  do,  I  get  the  impression 
that  in  their  own  minds  they  can  justify 
their   course  of  action.   But   women — 


they  act — then  say,  'Well,  but  I  felt  so 
strongly  about  it.'  Some  people  say  I 
have  a  good  business  head  on  me  .  .  . 
but  the  truth  is,  whatever  I've  learned, 
I've  learned  from  men — first  my  father, 
then  the  fellows  I've  dated. 

"I  want  to  grow  as  a  woman,  as  a 
human  being.  I  want  to  understand 
the  world  I  live  in,  which  gets  to  be 
more  complicated  and  confusing  every 
day.  I'm  still  curious  about  nature, 
about  art,  modern  discoveries  in  science. 
Maybe  this  is  a  sign  I'm  not  yet  ready 
for  marriage.  You  know,  while  I  was  on 
suspension  at  Warners,  I  had  lots  of 
time  to  think.  I  looked  into  my  own 
head,  and  then  you  might  say  I  took 
a  quick  hard  look  into  my  own  heart. 
I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  what  I 
imagine  I  saw  there,  not  now.  But  let 
me  give  just  one  example  of  what  I 
mean.  I  loathed  this  ponytail,  and  it 
was  part  of  my  fight  with  Warners. 
Then,  during  the  suspension,  I  asked 
myself,  'But  why  do  you  hate  it  so?' 
There  was  only  one  answer  that  struck 
me  as  honest.  I  felt  it  was  like  short 
pants  on  a  growing  boy,  an  insult  to 
his  dignity.  I'm  a  woman,  and  I  want 
to  look  like  one.  And  then  I  realized 
that  being  mature,  being  a  new  and 
wiser  Connie  Stevens,  did  not  depend 
on  a  hairdo.  That  was  a  gimmick  of 
my  career.  The  real  test  of  maturity  was 


KATHY   and   FABIAN 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

other  lassies — none  of  them  serious 
at  the  moment,  or  so  it  was  said. 

But  it  was  also  whispered  that  cer- 
tain events  had  been  turning  Fabian's 
thoughts  toward  matrimony.  And  every- 
body knows  the  older  Lennon  girls  have 
been  thinking  more  and  more  about 
marriage,  ever  since  sister  "DeeDee" 
(Dianne)    walked  down  the  aisle. 

We  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  this 
is  what  we  had  in  mind  for  Kathy 
and  Fabe!  Dates  are  dates — and  they 
needn't  lead  to  the  altar.  But  what  use 
is  a  date  that  has  no  future  in  it? 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  when  we  finally 
got  these  two  together.  And  they  really 
had  fun,  if  we  may  say  so.  (After  all, 
they  say  so  themselves ! )  They  danced 
in  the  Lennon  home,  played  with 
Kathy's  kid  brothers  and  sisters,  went 
out  for  a  snack  and  walked  along  the 
beach. 

They  also  went  bowling — and  en- 
joyed it  a  heap — but  begged  us  not  to 
use  the  pictures.  "We  were  both  very 
bad,"  laughs  Kathy,  "though  Fabian 
was  better  than  I  was!" 

They  liked  each  other,  too.  But 
"as  for  our  becoming  romantic,"  says 
Kathy,  "that's  just  not  in  the  cards." 

Can  it  be  they  simply  aren't  each 
other's  type?  For  one  thing: 

Does  Fabe  only  go  for  blondes? 

Gitte,  the  Swedish  girl,  is  fair- 
haired.  So  is  Hedy  Sontag,  whom  he's 
dated  recently  in  Hollywood.  Even  when 
he  first  came  to  filmtown,  he  said  the 
two  girls  he'd  most  like  to  date  were 
Sandra  Dee  and  Tuesday  Weld! 

(Sandra,   of  course,  married   Bobby 


in  the  decisions  a  person  made  and 
how  they  were  carried  out.  That's  how 
others  judge  your  maturity.  That,  also, 
must  be  my  yardstick.  When  I  under- 
stpod  that,  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
mirror  and  thought,  'What  a  big  to-do 
over  a  hank  of  hair  .  .  .  who's  dumb 
enough  to  care  if  I  wear  it  short,  long, 
upsweep  or  ponytail?'  And  with  that 
I  stopped  fretting  over  it." 

When  Warners  decided  to  cancel  the 
series,  she  felt  that  it  proved  her  point. 
Connie's  first  thought  was,  "Wouldn't 
it  have  been  silly  to  have  chopped  off 
this  mop  for  only  nine  segments,  and 
after  it  took  so  long  to  grow?  It's  all 
right  to  be  a  rebel,  but  not  for  such  a 
silly  reason!" 

In  the  commissary,  Connie  and  I  said 
goodbye.  As  I  left,  Greg  Benedict  and 
Stathis  Giallelis  swooped  down  on  Con- 
nie. A  few  words  later,  two  dates  for 
the  week  had  been  arranged.  I  won- 
dered if  they  could  possibly  make  up 
for  the  wedding  date  that  had  been 
broken.  — Beatrice  Emmons 

Connie  co-stars  with  Troy  Donahue  in 
both  "Hawaiian  Eye,"  ABC-TV,  Tues., 
8:30  P.M.  EST— and  the  film,  "Palm 
Springs  Weekend,"  for  Warner  Bros. 
(for  whom  she  also  records).  Gary  co- 
stars  in  "The  Virginian,"  colorcast  on 
NBC-TV,  Wed.,  7:30  to  9  P.M.  EST. 


Darin.  But  Fabe  has  dated  Tuesday 
on  and  off  in  the  past  three  years. 
"There  are  three  things  I  dig  about 
her,"  he  tells  us.  "She's  a  great  talent. 
She's  like  no  other  girl  I've  ever  taken 
out.  She's  a  non-conformist — says  what 
she  feels  and  does  what  she  wants.") 

Well,  Kathy's  a  talented  brunette. 
But  certainly  no  more  brunette  than 
Annette,  Brenda  Lee  or  Shelley  Fabares 
— all  of  whom  he's  also  dated! 

Could  it  be  that  Kathy  found  Fabe 
too  sophisticated?  After  all,  he's  the 
first  star  she  ever  went  out  with.  "We've 
never  dated  anyone  in  show  business," 
chorus  the  Lennon  Sisters — adding, 
"just  from  school  and  church." 

As  Kathy  says,  "We  girls  are  lucky 
because  we've  always  lived  in  Venice, 
near  our  work  with  Mr.  Welk.  I  par- 
ticularly realized  this  when  I  talked  to 
Fabian,  who's  very  close  to  his  family 
back  in  New  Jersey — and  a  real  big 
brother  to  Robert  and  Tommy.  He 
wants  the  best  for  them  and  for  his 
parents,  and  he's  glad  the  money  he 
earned  will  put  the  boys  through 
college. 

"But  he  misses  them  all  when  he 
comes  out  to  Hollywood  or  is  on  tour." 

"Sayonara"  means  goodbye 

Actually,  Kathy  found  she  and  Fabe 
had  more  in  common  than  she'd  ex- 
pected :  "I'll  always  have  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  our  one  date!  He  has  a  lot  of 
the  qualities  I  admire.  He  loves  his 
home,  he's  interested  in  sports,  money 
doesn't  seem  to  impress  him,  and  I  ad- 
mire the  fact  that  he's  worked  so  hard 
— believe  me,  I  know  it  hasn't  been  all 
that  easy  for  him  to  get  where  he  is! 

"He  has  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
Something  you   don't  really  expect  in 
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Amazing  Compound 

Dissolves  Common 

Warts  Away 
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Cutting  or  Burning 
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Doctors  warn  picking  or  scratching 
at  warts  may  cause  bleeding,  infec- 
tion, spreading.  Now,  science  has 
developed  an  amazing  compound 
that  penetrates  into  warts,  destroys 
their  cells,  actually  melts  warts  away 
without  cutting  or  burning. 

Its  name  is  Compound  W®.  Pain- 
less, colorless  Compound  W  used  as 
directed  removes  common  warts 
safely,  effectively,  leaves  no  ugly 
scars. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  THE 
HAIR  ROOT 


IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10c  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  .  .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 

MAHLER'S  INC.  Dept.  603F,  Providence  15,  R.I. 


Whiten  Your  Skin 

in  7Nights-WhileYou  Sleep 

The  Gentle  Mercolized  Cream  Way! 

Here's  the  quickest,  easiest  way  to  the 

beautiful  white  skin  you  long  for!  Just 

I  apply  time-tested  Mercolized  Cream 

If  to  face  or  hands  for  7  nights  before 

retiring.  Let  it  gently  bleach  your  skin 

while  you  sleep.  Each  morning  you'll 

see  your  skin  actually  become  whiter, 

:».JpT>      smoother  and  radiantly  younger  looking. 

Not  a  cover-up  cosmetic.  Mercolized 

^^*  Cream  works  UNDER  skin  surface 

to  bring  results  right  from  the  start.    Long  lasting. 

Beautiful  women  all  over  the  world 

have  used  this  plan  for  over  40  years. 

Just  try  Mercolized  Cream  yourself 

for  7  nights.  If  not  delighted,  your 

money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

MERCOLIZED  CREAM 

AT  All  DRUG  AND  COSMETIC  COUNTERS 
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a  teen-age  singing  idol.  Also,  Kathy 
grins,  "something  you  have  to  have,  if 
you  want  to  get  along  with  our  family! 
If  the  boys  we  go  out  with  can't  joke 
around,  it's  practically  sayonara. 

"Daddy  and  Mom  always  know  who 
we're  going  out  with  and  always  okay 
it.  But  Daddy's  a  real  joker.  Just  as 
you're  leaving  the  house,  he's  apt  to 
yell  out:  'Don't  hold  her  hand.  And  if 
you  kiss  her,  you  gotta  marry  her!" 

Humor  aside,  the  Lennon  Sisters  ad- 
mit that  some  folks  might  "call  us 
square  and  goody-goodies — if  you  put 
it  on  the  basis  that  we  live  moral,  happy 
lives.  Rather  than  going  out  to  the 
Crescendo  or  the  Cocoanut  Grove  and 
spending  a  million  dollars  on  a  date, 
we  enjoy  more  being  with  a  bunch 
of  guys  playing  ball,  out  at  Westlake 
Park,   or  watching   a   game." 

As  Kathy  explains,  "The  people  we 
date  can't  afford  the  'glamour'  kind  of 
thing,  except  maybe  once  every  two 
or  three  months.  If  they  do  invite  us 
out  like  that,  fine.  It's  a  lot  of  fun. 
But  we  enjoy  sitting  around  the  house 
and  talking  and  playing  records  just 
as  much." 

Is    all    this   too    square    for    Fabian? 

To  tell  the  truth,  Fabe  did  most  of 
his  dating  around  home,  in  the  old  days. 
He  used  to  take  a  young  cousin  to  her 
first  school  dances — and  watched  her 
like  a  grandfatherly  hawk  when  they 
went  out  on  double  dates.  In  his  mid- 
teens,  he  observed  a  10:30  curfew.  "My 
father  is  a  policeman,"  he  grinned, 
"  and  you  don't  argue  with  him!" 

How  much  have  times  changed,  since 
Fabian  became  a  big  star  and  started 
touring  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  Forte  home?  How  does  he  date  now? 
Does  he  date  only  girls  who  are  in 
show  business? 

Not  if  he  can  help  it!  All  he  needs 
is  an  introduction.  He's  dated  the  at- 
tractive daughter  of  a  Beverly  Hills 
haberdasher — met  her  when  he  went  in 
to  buy  a  hat.  Also,  the  pretty  sub-deb 
whose  dad  owned  a  swank  New  York 
restaurant  where  Fabe  often  ate  (he's 
a  great  eater,  has  to  watch  his  weight). 
And  a  charming  fellow-student  he  met 
at  his  voice  teacher's. 

Marriage  on  their  mind 

He's  gone  pretty  steady  with  some  of 
them,  too.  Often  on  double  dates — 
though  two  of  his  "combos"  have  re- 
cently been  broken  up  by  matrimony. 
He  and  Frankie  Avalon,  who's  a  couple 
of  years  older  but  used  to  live  almost 
around  the  corner  from  Fabe  in  South 
Philadelphia,  often  went  out  on  a  four- 
some after  both  achieved  fame. 

But  Frankie's  married  now.  So  is 
Fabe's  road  manager,  Tommy  Mariano 
— they  often  double-dated,  and  some- 
times Fabe's  girl  was  "Rie-Rie"  (Irene), 
sister  of  Tommy's  bride  Linda. 

Friends  think  Fabe's  begun  to  take 
a  more  serious  view  of  romance  since 
Tommy's  marriage,  believe  he's  really 
begun  looking  for  the  girl  ...  a  home- 
loving  type  who  looks  forward  to  rais- 
ing a  family,  just  as  Fabe  does. 

And  that's  why  we  thought  of  Kathy. 
Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

Kathy  herself  gives  us  an  astute 
tip:   "I'm   sure   Fabian's   used   to   girls 


more  or  less  throwing  themselves  at 
him.  I'm  also  sure  it  must  be  embar- 
rassing! He  seems  the  type  who  likes 
to  make  his  own  decisions  as  to  whom 
he  wants  to  date." 

How  right  she  is!  Fabe  long  ago 
confessed  that  he  didn't  like  girls  who 
"throw  themselves  at  you."  He  likes  a 
girl  "I've  got  to  go  after — then,  when 
I  date  her,  I  feel  like  I've  accomplished 
something!" 

Even  when  he  takes  a  starlet  to  a 
premiere,  it  isn't  something  the  studio 
arranged.  It  took  him  two  days  to  get 
Shelley  Fabares'  phone  number — so  he 
could  ask  her  personally  to  go  with  him 
to  the  "Suzie  Wong"  opening.  As  for  his 
more  recent  pursuit  of  Hedy  Sontag, 
let  Fabe  tell  the  story: 

"I  met  her  at  Sal  Mineo's,  when  he 
was  having  a  party  to  christen  his  new 
apartment.  She's  very  personable,  very 
intelligent.  I  asked  her  to  the  premiere 
of  'The  Longest  Day'  right  then.  Our 
pictures  were  taken  together,  Zanuck 
saw  one  of  the  photos — and  offered 
Hedy  a  screen  test. 

"Before  and  after  the  premiere,  we 
went  to  a  few  places,  ate,  had  coffee, 
and  went  for  a  ride  in  one  of  those 
Central  Park  buggies.  It  was  an  en- 
closed hansom  cab  and,  frankly,  I 
didn't  see  much  of  the  park!" 

Too  much  interference? 

When  Fabe  broke  with  his  longtime 
manager,  Bob  Marcucci,  there  were 
some  who  said  the  bust-up  started  be- 
cause Fabe  accused  Bob  of  interfering 
too  much  with  his  dates,  worrying  about 
his  "going  too  steady"  with  a  certain 
blond  starlet.  But  we  side  with  those 
who  believe  it  happened  because  Fabe 
is  more  intent  on  being  an  actor  than 
on  being  the  singer  Marcucci  dis- 
covered. 

We  think  that's  where  we  made  our 
mistake:  Because  show  business  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  Fabian.  He  wants  to 
act,  will  fight  for  roles  that  prove  he 
can — such  as  the  psychotic  killer  he 
played  in  that  highly  controversial  "Bus 
Stop"  episode  on  TV. 

Can  you  imagine  Kathy  encouraging 
her  boyfriend  or  husband  to  play  such 
a  role  for  the  sake  of  his  career?  Or 
even  fighting  for  her  own  "billing"  as 
a  singer? 

Show  biz  doesn't  mean  that  much  to 
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her.  "I  don't  want  to  make  it  a  career," 
she  says  flatly.  "Eventually,  I  want 
to  get  married  and  raise  a  large  family. 
I'd  like  to  have  a  year  or  two,  after 
I  retire  from  show  business,  in  which 
to  just  relax  and  sort  of  look  around 
and  enjoy  life  before  I  take  such  a  big 
step.  But  who  can  say  what  will 
happen? 

What's  Kathy  waiting  for? 

"Right  now,  I'm  not  dating  anyone 
steady,  because  I'm  not  ready  to  get 
engaged.  Oh,  maybe,  if  I  met  the  right 
young  man  tomorrow,  I'd  feel  dif- 
ferently. But,  as  it  stands,  I'm  still 
very  much   playing  the  field. 

"I  do  see  quite  a  bit  of  Ken  Del- 
Conte,  a  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia halfback  now  in  his  senior  year. 
But  Ken  may  go  into  service  after  he 
graduates,  and  get  that  obligation  out 
of  the  way.  So  that  means  marriage 
would  be  out  for  some  time.  Besides — 
we've  never  really  discussed  it! 

"Ken's  the  kind  of  man  who  feels  he 
must  get  an  education  first  and  be  in 
a  position  to  support  a  wife  before  he 
marries.  I  admire  him  for  that.  Mean- 
while, my  family  and  I  go  to  the  U.S.C. 
games  whenever  we  can.  We're  proud  to 
know  such  a  fine  boy. 

"Ken  is  an  English  major,  and  I 
think  perhaps  he'll  wind  up  a  teacher — 
he's  wonderful  with  children.  So  much 
so,  I  often  wonder  if  he  doesn't  date 
me  just  so  he  can  come  over  and  see 
the  whole  family!" 

Not  very  serious,  perhaps,  but.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  Fabe  himself  (now  he 
tells  us ! )  has  this  to  say  about  the  girl 
whose   picture   adorns  his   dresser: 

"I  met  Gitte  when  I  was  in  Sweden. 
We  worked  in  the  same  show  and 
toured  seven  countries  together.  We'd 
have  dinner,  take  walks,  stuff  like  that. 
She's  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  I  ad- 
mire her  humbleness,  her  unassuming 
quality.  She's  a  good  performer — a 
singer  and  actress.  She  also  has  a 
cute  figure  and  a  pretty  face.  We  write 
to  each  other,  and  I'd  like  to  see  her 
again. 

"Yes,  I'd  call  it  a  romance." 

Not  very  serious,  perhaps  .  .  .  but, 
as  Kathy  points  out,  "Who  can  say — ?" 

All  we  know  is:  Here  we  stand — like 
most  would-be  matchmakers — with  egg 
on  our  face.  All  we  have  to  show  for 
playing  Cupid  is  some  delightful  pic- 
tures of  a  first  date  which  got  nowhere. 
Two  young  people  who  had  a  lovely  day 
— but  didn't  ask  for  "seconds." 

Still,  you'll  have  to  admit  they  do 
make  an  attractive  couple!  They're 
both  so  nice  .  .  .  and  sincere  .  .  .  and 
eligible. 

We  can't  help  thinking  that  someday 
Kathy  and  Fabe — like  many  a  well- 
matcbed  pair  who  rebelled  against  be- 
ing "thrown  together"  on  purpose — may 
look  at  these  same  photographs  and 
sigh:  "//  only  .  .  .  now  I  wonder  .  .  ." 

Well,  we  tried!         — Irene   Storm 

Kathy  sings  with  her  sisters  on  "The 
Lawrence  Welk  Show,"  ABC-TV,  Sat., 
9  to  10  P.M.  EST,  and  they  record  on 
the  Dot  label.  Fabian  guest  stars  on  top 
TV  drama  series  and  is  under  contract 
to  20th   Century-Fox   as   a  movie  star. 


PHYLLIS    MCGUIRE 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

In  fact,  it  wasn't  until  much  later  that 
they  thought  of  themselves  as  a  sister 
act  at  all. 

What  most  people  never  realized 
about  the  McGuire  Sisters  is  that  Phyl- 
lis began  her  career  as  a  single.  She  was 
the  one  with  the  major  portion  of  talent, 
always.  Her  mother  had  hopes  that 
Phyllis  would  become  an  opera  singer 
(opera  wasn't  show  business,  hence  not 
sinful),  that  Chris  would  be  a  piano 
teacher,  and  Dottie  a  nurse. 

But  Phyllis,  when  she  got  to  high 
school,  became  too  interested  in  extra- 
curricular activities — she  was  a  drum 
majorette  and  a  cheer  leader  and  a 
band  vocalist— to  pay  much  attention 
to  her  operatic  vocalizing. 

After  high  school,  she  began  sing- 
ing on  a  Cincinnati  radio  station.  She 
did  suggest  bringing  her  sisters  with 
her,  but  the  program's  budget  wouldn't 
permit  three  salaries.  So  it  was  Phyllis 
McGuire,  soloist — even  then.  Every 
couple  of  weeks  or  so,  her  sisters  joined 
her,  but  primarily  the  career  belonged 
to  Phyllis.  Chris  and  Dottie  held  down 
other   jobs,   outside   of   show   business. 

At  one  point,  the  three  had  a  chance 
to  go  on  a  U.S.O.  tour.  They  went, 
mostly  because  of  the  money  they  would 
make.  Phyllis  and  Chris  had  specific 
things  they  wanted  the  money  for — 
one  to  buy  a  car,  the  other  to  buy 
clothes.  "Chris  was  always  a  clothes 
horse,"  Phyllis  laughs. 

Then  came  the  next  surprise. 

After  the  tour,  Dottie — who  hadn't 
spent  her  money — called  her  sisters 
together   for   a   conference. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "we  ought  to  go 
to  New  York  and  see  what  we  can  do 
there." 

Of  all  the  girls,  Dottie  is  the  quietest. 
In  fact,  up  until  now,  everyone  has 
assumed  it  was  Phyllis — the  most  am- 
bitious and  impatient  of  the  three — 
who  pushed  the  others  into  trying  New 
York. 

In  reality,  the  push  came  from  quiet, 
introspective  Dottie. 

Chris  and  Phyllis  didn't  need  much 
persuasion  to  agree  with  Dottie — es- 
pecially after  she  offered  to  advance 
the  others  her  U.S.O.  money  for  plane 
fare  and  hotel  accommodations  until 
they  could  start  earning  money. 

Headed  for  a  breakdown 

The  rest  is  an  amazing  chapter  in 
show-business  history.  They  arrived 
in  New  York,  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
were  stars.  "Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts"  gave  them  their  first  break. 
In  rapid  succession,  they  became 
Godfrey  "regulars,"  signed  a  recording 
contract  and  went  out  on  the  road. 
They  never  really  had  to  struggle. 

At  least,  there  was  no  struggle  on 
the  surface.  But,  inside  Phyllis's  sub- 
conscious mind,  there  was  a  terrible 
struggle. 

"As  our  success  grew,"  she  says,  "my 
self-confidence  fell.  I  became  more  and 
more  nervous.  For  some  reason,  I  lost 


all  confidence  in  my  ability.  Whenever 
we  went  on,  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  was 
shaking.  I  knew  I  was  heading  for  a 
nervous  breakdown — so  I  arranged  to 
consult  with   a   psychiatrist." 

For  three  years,  Phyllis  was  under 
psychoanalysis,  and.  whenever  the  girls 
were  in  New  York,  she  visited  her 
analyst  five  days  a  week.  And,  finally, 
she  discovered  what  was  at  the  root  of 
her     problem. 

"I  was  at  war  with  myself,"  Phyllis 
tells  us.  "My  upbringing  was  in  con- 
flict with  my  career.  I  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  what  I  was  doing 
was  sinful.  Even  though  my  mother  had 
come  around,  and  the  church  itself  had 
changed  its  view  somewhat,  it  was  too 
late  for  me." 

Phyllis  had  been  torn  in  two.  One 
part  of  her  loved  her  career — loved 
singing,  entertaining,  being  a  star.  The 
other  part  told  her  that  everything  she 
loved  was  evil. 

Once  this  was  out  in  the  open,  her 
nervousness  disappeared.  Seemingly, 
nothing  could  stop  Phyllis  now. 

Nothing — except  that,  to  the  public, 
she  was  still  just  one-third  of  a  trio.  Of 
course,  she  was  "the  girl  in  the  middle," 
the  one  who  took  the  brief  solos  and 
was  always  the  center  of  attraction.  But, 
on  and  off  stage,  they  were  The  Mc- 
Guire Sisters — who  dressed  alike,  made 
themselves  up  alike,  and  even  seemed 
to  think  alike. 

"Even  when  we  wanted  to  be  dif- 
ferent," Phyllis  recalls,  "we  found  our- 
selves being  the  same." 

They  never — "corny  as  it  sounds," 
says  Phyllis — had  a  serious  disagree- 
ment. Minor  differences  of  opinion  were 
settled  by  a  vote.  (Sometimes  their 
manager,  Murray  Kane,  would  be  called 
on  to  help  settle  questions,  but  usually 
a  2-to-l  vote  did  the  trick.) 

"We  always  felt,"  says  Phyllis,  "that 
business  decisions  should  be  settled  in 
a  mature  way — not  childishly — by  vot- 
ing. I  just  wish  I  could  be  that  way 
about  my  personal  life!" 

Surprisingly  enough,  all  three  seem 
to  have  realized  one  unusual  angle  of 
their  trio:  Phyllis  had  far  and  away 
the  best  voice  of  the  McGuires.  Chris 
and  Dottie  have  always  characterized 
their  own  voices  as  good  "group"  voices 
— but  Phyllis  is  a  born  solo  performer. 

Her  early  dream  of  a  movie  and/or 
stage  career  seemed  far  away.  There 
was  little  chance  that  anything  would 
come  along  in  those  areas — with  three 
good  parts.  Though  they  were  doing 
well  on  records  and  in  clubs — they  cast 
about  for  a  television  series.  But  the 
best  offer  they  had  (shades  of  Ohio!) 
was  a  series  in  which  they'd  have  played 
the  daughters  of  a  missionary  in  Africa. 

Then  came  the  surprising  solution. 

The  parting  of  the  ways 

Timidly,  Chris  and  Dottie  began  to 
drop  hints  that  they  would  rather  not 
work  so  hard  anymore.  Each  of  them 
has  two  sons.  Both  take  the  job  of 
motherhood  seriously.  Chris  lives  with 
her  two  boys  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flori- 
da. Dottie  lives  with  her  two  boys — and 
her  oilman  husband — in  Calgary,  Can- 
ada. Both  have  all  the  money  they  need, 
they've  had  their  taste  of  glory.  Now 
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they  would  much  prefer  to  spend  more 
time  at  home  with  their  families. 

They  feel  they  deserve  a  little  re- 
laxation now.  They've  worked  hard  for 
many  years.  And  their  private  lives  have 
been  busy,  too.  Chris  has  been  married 
twice.  Her  first  husband  was  Harold 
Ashcroft,  the  father  of  Harold,  19,  and 
Asa,  16.  Her  second  husband  was  John 
Teeter,  from  whom  she  was  divorced 
just  last  December.  Dorothy,  too,  has 
had  two  husbands — John  Brown  and 
her  current  mate,  Lowell  Williamson, 
who  is  the  father  of  Rex,  3,  and  David, 

1%. 

Phyllis  and  her  radio  announcer  hus- 
band, Neal  Van  Ells,  were  divorced  in 
1955.  They  had  no  children.  There  were 
no  demands  of  home  and  family  to  keep 
Phyllis  from  fulfilling  her  dream  .  .  . 

And  no  lack  of  self-confidence — now 
that  her  "guilt"  had  been  absolved. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  find  jobs.  Her  agent 
dropped  a  few  words  in  the  right  places, 


and  the  offers  poured  in.  But  there  were 
still  surprises. 

Oddly,  the  first  movie  offer  didn't  pan 
out.  It  was  for  the  female  lead,  opposite 
Tony  Curtis,  in  the  movie,  "40  Pounds 
of  Trouble."  Everybody  felt  Phyllis 
would  be  perfect  for  the  part.  There 
was  only  one  last  hurdle — she  would 
have  to  meet  Curtis  and  get  his  okay. 
Their  meeting  was  friendly,  but  .  .  . 

"He  doesn't  like  to  work  with  lead- 
ing ladies  who  are  taller  than  he  is," 
Phyllis  says  simply.  "I  could  see  that. 
So  we  shook  hands  and  said  goodbye." 

On  the  other  hand,  she  found  that 
Frank  Sinatra  seemed  to  like  the  fact 
that  she  was  tall,  when  they  were  film- 
ing "Come  Blow  Your  Horn." 

"When  we  had  a  kissing  scene,"  she 
recalls,  "I  suggested  that  it  might  be 
better  if  I  took  off  my  high  heels.  He 
said  no!" 

So  Phyllis  started  her  career  as  a 
single  act  without  missing  a  beat.  She 


finds  it  sometimes  easier  than  with  a 
trio — she  never  has  to  worry  about  what 
anybody  else  is  wearing  but  herself  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  harder — she's  up  there 
by  herself,  with  nobody  to  help  her. 

But,  all  in  all,  she  loves  it — which 
doesn't  surprise  her  one  bit! 

The  three  girls  plan  to  get  together 
a  few  times  a  year,  to  sing  for  a  few 
weeks  in  Las  Vegas,  to  make  some  rec- 
ords, to  do  one  or  two  television  shows. 
The  public  won't  lose  The  McGuire 
Sisters  altogether! 

Two  girls  have  found  their  greatest 
happiness  by  their  own  fireside,  with 
their  families.  One  girl  has  found  her 
second  career — as  a  solo  performer — 
even  more  satisfying  than  her    first. 

Is  that  anything  to  feel  guilty  about? 
— Dick  Kleiner 

Phyllis  makes  her  movie  debut  in  "Come 
Blow  Your  Horn"  (Paramount).  The 
McGuires  are  heard  on  Coral  Records. 


VINCE   EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

myself  up.  They  all  wanted  to  know  if 
I  was  hurt.  I  said  no,  no  for  heaven's 
sake,  no.  I  didn't  want  them  fussing 
over  me.  I  just  hate  it  when  people 
worry  about  me. 

"Actually,  I  didn't  think  I  had  hurt 
myself.  That's  the  truth.  I  felt  no  pain 
anywhere  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"But  Miss  Fowler,  the  school  dieti- 
tian, begged  me  to  go  upstairs  to  the 
lounge  and  rest  anyway.  You  know  me, 
though.  I  was  stubborn  and  refused.  I 
knew  what  would  happen  if  I'd  gone  up- 
stairs— they'd  want  me  to  go  home. 

"It's  funny  how  I  prize  my  job,"  she 
told  me.  "I  like  to  go  to  work.  It's 
something  for  me  to  do.  If  I  didn't  have 
that  to  keep  me  busy,  I'd  go  crazy.  I 
was  afraid  they  would  say,  'You'd  better 
take  a  couple  of  days  off  .  .  .' " 

Mama  Julie's  voice  trailed  off. 

"Look  at  me  now,"  she  began  again. 
"Just  see  all  these  many  weeks  I've  been 
out  already." 

Vince  Edwards'  mother  was  a  bit 
angry  with  herself  now. 

"I  kept  on  working  that  day.  As  I 
said,  I  felt  nothing.  But  after  leaving  for 
home,  I  began  to  sense  a  stiffness  in  my 
right  foot.  I  went  to  bed  that  night  still 
feeling  that  stiffness. 

"Then  the  next  morning — oh,  boy! 
My  foot  was  killing  me  when  I  woke 
up." 

But  Mrs.  Zoine  didn't  relate  the  pain 
to  her  fall. 

"I  thought  it  was  my  shoe  which  was 
causing  the  trouble,"  she  said.  "So  what 
did  I  do?  I  went  out  and  bought  two 
new  pairs  of  shoes.  Then  I  went  to  work. 

"My  foot  continued  to  bother  me,  but 
with  the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  school 
let  out  and  I  was  able  to  stay  home  and 
rest. 

"Then,  when  school  resumed,  I  went 
y  back  to  work  and  continued  to  do  so 
R  every  day  right  through  the  Friday  be- 
fore Christmas,  when  the  children  began 

their  year-end  vacation." 
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By  then,  Mama  Julie  related,  she  had 
begun  to  realize  that  her  foot  was  not 
getting  better. 

"My  leg  began  to  swell  now  and  the 
pain  extended  right  up  to  the  knee.  It 
was  something  awful." 

I  asked  whether  she  had  heard  from 
Vince,  who  was  out  in  Hollywood — and 
if  she  had  told  him  about  the  accident. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  heard  from  Vinnie,"  Ma- 
ma Julie  said.  "He  called  me  as  always 
every  Sunday.  But,  heavens,  I  never  once 
even  breathed  to  Vinnie  anything  about 
the  trouble  I  was  having  with  my  foot.  I 
didn't  say  anything  to  him  about  it.  I 
knew  if  I  had,  he  would  have  gotten 
panicky  and  .  .  .  well,  who  knows  what 
he  would  have  done.  I  didn't  want  him 
to  worry." 

Just  as  she  had  planned,  Mrs.  Zoine 
went  to  her  son  Robert's  house  in  West- 
bury,  Long  Island,  for  the  holidays.  Bob 
is  Vince's  twin,  who  drives  a  bus  for  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Authority. 

"I  got  there  Christmas  Eve,"  Mama 
Julie  told  me.  "Everyone  was  in  a  gay, 
festive  mood.  But  when  they  saw  me, 
limping  as  I  was,  they  began  to  worry 
and  fuss.  I  told  Bobby  and  his  wife  not 
to  pay  attention — that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  me.  I  didn't  want  to  spoil 
the  kids'  holiday. 

"Then  that  night,  Christmas  Eve, 
Vinnie  called  from  Hollywood.  When  I 
heard  he  was  on  the  phone,  I  told  Bob- 
by, 'Don't  you  dare  mention  anything 
to  Vinnie  about  this  leg.' 

"Well,  no  one  did.  The  whole  family 
took  turns  talking  with  Vinnie,  includ- 
ing myself.  And  no  one  said  anything 
about  my  accident." 

The  next  day,  Christmas,  dawned 
brightly  for  all  the  Zoines  but  Mama 
Julie.  Santa  Claus  had  paid  his  visit  to 
Bob's  comfortable  ranch  house  in  West- 
bury  and  brought  presents  that  de- 
lighted the  youngsters — and  the  old- 
sters, too. 

"Everyone  was  so  cheerful  and  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  was  never  more 
pleasant,"  Mama  Julie  went  on.  "But  I 
was  miserable.  I  tried  to  smile.  I  tried 
to  show  enthusiasm  and  the  zest  that 
everyone  else  was  oozing.  But  I  couldn't. 


"My  foot  and  leg  were  killing  me. 

"I  didn't  want  to  spoil  the  family's 
holiday,  but  I  knew  that  if  I  had  stayed 
on  I  would  have  succeeded  in  putting 
the  damper  on  the  celebration.  So  I 
called  my  big  boy,  Joe,  and  told  him  to 
come  and  get  me.  Joe  lives  in  Brooklyn 
near  me. 

"When  Joe  arrived,  I  told  him  how 
badly  my  leg  was  hurting.  Jack  kidded 
Bob  and  his  family  about  me.  He  told 
them,  'Oh,  Ma  is  just  tired  and  wants 
to  go  home.  That's  why  she's  blaming 
it  on  her  leg.' 

"Joe  didn't  want  to  spoil  the  fun  for 
Bob's  family,  either.  But  after  we  left, 
and  Joe  and  I  were  alone  in  the  car,  he 
asked  me,  'Ma,  do  you  want  me  to  get 
a  doctor?  I  think  you  should  have  the 
leg  looked  after.' 

"But  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  think  of 
calling  a  sawbones.  I  assured  Joe  the 
leg  would  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two." 

Actually,  Mrs.  Zoine  had  yet  to  see 
a  doctor — and  now  more  than  a  month 
had  gone  by! 

"I  was  a  fool.  I  admit  it,"  Mama  Julie 
told  me.  "But  you  never  realize  how 
badly  things  can  turn  for  you  until  the 
bad  turn  comes." 

That  night,  Christmas,  Mrs.  Zoine 
soaked  her  foot  and  leg  in  warm  water 
and  Epsom  salts.  She  also  took  aspirin 
and  went  to  bed. 

The  doctor's  verdict 

"The  next  day,  the  leg  was  no  bet- 
ter," Mama  Julie  continued.  "And  the 
day  after,  it  was  worse.  It  had  swelled 
so  much  that  I  was  suddenly  beside  my- 
self with  fright. 

"I  decided  I  couldn't  fool  around  with 
it  anymore.  I  called  Dr.  Henry  Cymmer- 
man,  a  physician  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  came  over,  examined  the  leg, 
and  told  me  that  I  had  broken  a  vari- 
cose vein.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  fallen 
and  how  it  had  happened. 

"Strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  told 
him  I  didn't  know.  I  actually  had  for- 
gotten all  about  that  fall  in  the  kitchen 
at  school.  But  several  days  later,  it  all 
came  back  to  me.  Then  I  told  the  doc- 
tor about  the  accident." 


On  his  first  visit,  Dr.  Cymmerman 
gave  Mrs.  Zoine  an  injection,  pills,  and 
instructions  to  keep  soaking  the  entire 
leg.  He  also  ordered  her  to  stay  off  the 
leg  until  the  infection  had  cleared. 

"He  didn't  have  to  tell  me  to  stay 
off  the  leg,"  Mama  Julie  smiled.  "I 
couldn't  walk  on  it  even  if  I  had  wanted. 
That's  how  badly  it  hurt.  I  was  a  com- 
plete invalid.  I  couldn't  walk  or  get 
around  at  all.  I  just  couldn't  do  any- 
thing." 

Luckily  for  Mrs.  Zoine,  Joe  and  his 
wife,  Ginger,  live  nearby. 

"Every  day,"  Mama  J  "ie  said,  "Gin- 
ger sent  me  my  meal — you  know  I  only 
eat  one  meal  a  day,  even  when  I'm 
working.  There's  plenty  of  food  around 
me  at  work,  but  I've  got  to  watch  my 
waistline.  I  feel  that  a  woman  my  age 
can't  afford  to  get  heavy. 

"Then  I  also  had  my  granddaughter, 
Karen,  who  is  Joe's  and  Ginger's  daugh- 
ter. She  came  over  faithfully  after 
school  every  day  and  helped  with  the 
household  chores.  She's  such  a  wonder- 
ful child  .  .  ." 

Karen  and  Ginger  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  looked  after  Vince  Edwards' 
mother  while  she  was  incapacitated. 
There  was  another  fine  lady,  Mrs.  Stella 
Dalo,  a  neighbor  living  downstairs  in 
the  same  apartment  house. 

"You  know,"  Mama  Julie  said  to  me, 
"Mrs.  Dalo  has  four  children  of  her 
own.  Yet  she  kept  coming  up  to  see 
how  I  was — and  she  is  still  dropping 
in  every  day. 

"She  has  been  doing  shopping  for  me, 
cleaning,  and  anything  else  that  had  to 
be  done.  She's  the  most  wonderful  per- 
son I  know." 

I  asked  Mrs.  Dalo  why  she  has  gone 
all-out  to  be  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
toward   Mrs.   Zoine. 

"Julie,"  Mrs.  Dalo  related,  "is  the 
sweetest,  kindest,  most  generous  woman 
in  the  world.  She  has  tremendous  heart 
— there  isn't  anything  she  wouldn't  do 
for  people. 

"Her  enormous  vitality  and  drive  is 
reflected  in  all  her  children,  especially 
in  Vince. 

"I've  known  her  for  a  number  of 
years  now,  and  I've  been  seeing  her 
practically  every  day.  Her  first  love  is 
her  own  children,  and  everyone 
else's  .  .  . 

"Her  answer  to  me,  the  first  time  I 
asked  her  about  working  in  the  school 
cafeteria,  was:  'Because  I  love  to  be 
with  children.' 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  key  to  her  chil- 
dren's success — the  great  feeling  of 
love  they  possess  for  each  other  and  for 
others." 

Despite  Mrs.  Dalo's  efforts,  despite 
what  granddaughter  Karen  did  for  her, 
despite  daughter-in-law  Ginger's  help, 
and  despite  all  the  comforting  words 
from  friends  and  neighbors  who 
dropped  in  to  see  her,  Mama  Julie  never 
spent  a  more  lonely,  more  miserable 
period  in  her  life. 

"Being  cooped  up  in  my  apartment 
the  way  I  have  been,"  Mrs.  Zoine  said, 
"has  been  terrible  for  me.  I've  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  watch  TV — 
and  that's  something  I  wouldn't  want 
to  wish  on  my  worst  enemy,  if  there  was 
such  a  person." 


Curious  talk  from  the  mother  of  one 
of  TV's  most  successful  actors.  But 
that's  the  way  Vince  Edward's  mother 
is — honest  to  the  core. 

"Oh,  I  enjoyed  some  programs — es- 
pecially 'Ben  Casey.'  "  Mama  Julie  said 
with  a  chuckle.  "I  always  get  a  kick 
out  of  my  Vinnie's  program.  But  I  just 
can't  take  TV  as  a  steady  diet." 

The  most  heartening  of  all  the  in- 
terruptions in  the  lingering  loneliness 
at  home  were  the  letters  Mrs.  Zoine 
received  from  the  kids  back  at  Eli 
Whitney  Vocational. 

"They  had  missed  Ben  Casey's  moth- 
er in  the  cafeteria,"  Mama  Julie  smiled. 
"They  looked  for  me  .and  didn't  see 
the  'doctor's'  mother  performing  sur- 
gery on  the  pies.  Miss  Fowler,  the  die- 
titian, told  them  about  my  injury.  So 
the  kids  sent,  me  letters  telling  me  how 
they  all  wished  I  would  hurry  and  get 
well  and  get  back  to  school  .  .  ." 

Mama  Julie's  voice  was  husky  with 
emotion  as  she  went  on.  "It  takes  some- 
thing like  this  illness  to  learn  about  peo- 
ple. I've  learned  so  much  from  this.  I 
realize  now,  as  never  before,  how  much 
I  have  to  be  thankful  for. 

"It's  like  I  told  Stella — if  I  had  a 
million  dollars,  I  could  make  so  many 
people  happy.  Joe,  my  eldest  boy,  used 
to  say  charity  begins  at  home.  But  I'd 
like  to  help  the  whole  world.  There's  so 
much  to  be  done  .  .  ." 

Vince  finds  out! 

I  directed  my  next  question  back  to 
Mama  Julie's  famous  son.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  she  was  still  keeping  the  secret 
of  her  accident  from  Vince. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Zoine  answered  with  a 
sigh.  "I  finally  told  him,  just  the  other 
night  when  he  called.  But  I  never  told 
him  how  serious  my  condition  had  been. 
Of  course,  I  had  first  made  sure  I  was 
going  to  be  all  right.  The  doctor  told 
me  I  would  get  well.  So,  I  was  being 
honest  when  I  told  Vinnie  it  was  noth- 
ing serious." 

I  asked  about  Vinnie's  reaction. 

"He  got  all  excited,"  Mama  Julie  said. 
"You  should  have  heard  him.  The  first 
thing  he  said  was,  'I'll  get  a  specialist 
right  away.' 

"I  managed  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  but 
not  until  after  a  big  argument. 

"Then  Vinnie  started  up  on  some- 
thing else. 

"  'Mom,'  he  shouted,  'you're  not  going 
back  to  work!' 

"  'Vinnie,'  I  answered,  'don't  say  that. 
If  you  want  to  kill  me,  just  keep  me 
from  going  back  to  work.  I  tell  you  I 
just  couldn't  take  it.  I  love  working  and 
I  love  the  kids  in  school  so  very  much.' 

"Well,  he  couldn't  talk  me  out  of  it. 
And  I'm  so  thankful  that  he  didn't. 
Honestly,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do 
if  I  didn't  have  that  job  in  school  to 
keep  me  active. 

"Thank  heavens  that  I'm  getting  well 
and  pretty  soon  I'll  be  going  back  to 
work. 

"I'm  a  very  lucky  person  .  .  ." 

— George  Carpozi  Jr. 

Vince  stars  in  "Ben  Casey,"  ABC-TV, 
Mon.,  at  10  P.M.  EST.  He's  also  seen 
in  the  Columbia  Picture,  "The  Victors," 
and  sings  on  the  Decca  record  label. 


Touchy  Subject? 

No,  she  relies  on  CHI-CHES-TERS  to 
chase  monthly  blues  and  relieve  cramps. 
Thousands  of  women  are  getting  blessed 
relief  every  month  from  functional  men- 
strual pain,  cramps  and  nervous  tension. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Buy  CHI-CHES-TERS  from  your  druggist.  If  he 
does  not  stock  them,  ask  him  to  get  some  for 
you  —  he  will. 

Where  a  druggist  is  not  available,  we  will 
fill  your  order  direct,  postage  paid.  Send 
50#  for  Purse-Pak  size.  Economy  sizes 
$1.15  and  $2.25. 

CHICHESTER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  17-S,  Philadelphia  46,  Pa. 


POEMS 

WANTED 


Songs  recorded.  Send  poems 
today  for  FREE  examination. 
[ASCOT  MUSIC,  INC. 
6021  Sunset  Blvd. 

Stud  io  A-37,  Hoi  ly  wood  28,  Calif . 


Stop  Bad  Breath 

Sweetens  Mouth-Stomach  3  Times  Faster 

Chew  Bell-ans  tablets  whenever  you  think 
your  breath  may  offend.  Bell-ans  neutralize 
acidity,  sweeten  mouth  and  stomach  like 
magic.  No  harmful  drugs.  Get  Bell-ans, 
today.  35c  at  druggists.  Send  postal  to  Bell- 
ans,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,forlibera  If  ree  sample. 


Suffer  Varicose 
LEG  SORES? 


IF  you  suffer  pain  and  misery  of  Varicose  Ulcers 
or  Open  teg  Sores,  send  away  at  once  lor  FREE 
Booklet  "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR  HOME  USE." 
Tells  all  about  this  60-year-old  method,  praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  thousands.  Liepe  Methods,  Dept.  E-19 
3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1?  ,  Wisconsin. 


ANY  PHOTO1 
COPIED 


Send  NO  MOHEY 


25 

Get      acqL 


BILLFOLD 

rPHOTOS 

acquainted      offer! 


FREE! 


2V4  x  3'/2  in.  size  on 
I  double  weight,  silk  fin- 
lish,  portrait  paper  . 


2  Enlargements 
with  each  25 


The  rage  for  exchanging  with  friends, 
enclosing  in  letters  or  greeting  cards 
or  job  applications.  Original  returned. 
KJijuj^^  Order  in  units  of  25  (1  pose).  No 
limit.  Enclose  payment  ($1.25)  and  we  prepay  or 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  (sent  c.o.d.  if  you  wish)  4  day 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  photo  or  snap- 
shot today,  with  this  ad.  DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B3, 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa. 


MAKE 


BLONDE 

HAIR 

I  SHINE  with 
I     LIGHTER 
COLOR 


iade  specialty  for  blondes,  this  new 
W  11 -minute  home  lotion  shampoo  brings 
^  l-$$P^  out  shining,  radiant  color— helps  keep 
blonde  hair  from  darkening.  Called  BLONDEX,  it  quickly  makes 
a  rich,  cleansing  lather.  Instantly  removes  the  dingy  dust-laden  film 
that  makes  blonde  hair  dark,  old-looking.  Blondex  alone  contains 
ANDIUM,  to  shine  and  lighten  as  it  shampoos  . . .  gives  hair  attrac- 
tive lustre  and  highlights.  Safe  for  children's  hair.  Get  BLONDEX 
today  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 
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HANDLED  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $|  000 

REPAY  $51.24  MONTHLY 


1! 


BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  ON 
YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY  •  24 
MONTHS  TO  REPAY 

Enjoy  life,  end  money  worries!  Confi- 
dential B0RR0W-BY-MAIL  plan  pro- 
vides cash  for  any  purpose.  Small  pay- 
ments, fit  your  pocketbook.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsers,  no  per- 
sonal interviews.  Fast  service.  State- 
supervised.  Details  sent  in  plain  enve- 
lope. No  obligation.  Inquire  now. 


Amount 
ol  Loan 

24  Monthly 

Payments 

$100 

$  5.93 

$300 

$17.49 

$500 

$27.69 

$800 

$41.93 

$1000 

$51.24 

AMERICAN   LOAN  PLAN,  Dept.   EA-193    ... 
City  National  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr.  \ 

Name 


Address- 
City 

Age 


.Occupation. 


POEMS  NEEDED 

FOR  SONGS  AND  RECORDS 

Send  yours  today!  Free  Professional  ap- 
praisal at  once) 

TV-SOUNDCRAFTS 

Box  550-S   *   Radio  City  •   New  York  19 


FRE& 


ENLARGEMEHUX 


30 


WALLET  J 

PHOTOS 


Beautiful  2>/2x31/2"  silk  finish,  double  weight, 

genuine  photos.  Send  Polaroid  or  picture  (no 

larger  than  5x7")  with  $1.25  (60  for  $2.25). 

1  Money  back  guaranteed.  '  / 

_  Y  PH0TOSERVIC-  ♦  ■>"?'•  «-5,      6P0  Box  644,  N.Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


ITCH  in  Women 
Relieved  like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  corcures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists  ! 

FREE  SALES  KIT  HELPS 
YOU  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  FAST! 

Rush  your  name  and  address  today  for 
amazing  new  sales  kit.  It's  absolutely  FREE. 
Gives  you  startling  information.  Tells  you 
how  to  make  big  money  fast  and  often  by 
helping  us  take  orders  for  magazine  subscrip- 
tions in  your  neighborhood.  It's  easy!  No  ex- 
perience needed!  FREE  kit  works  like  magic 
to  put  dollars  in  your  pocket!  You  don't 
invest  a  penny  of  your  money  now  or  any 
time.  We  supply  everything  you  need  free. 
Act  now.  Paste  this  ad  on  a  post  card.  Rush 
name  and  address  for  FREE  sales  kit  to: 

Subscription  Agents  Division 

MACFADDEN-BARTELL  CORP. 

205  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NOW  ITS  EASY! 

Remove  Unwanted  Hair 
/?    :Ss      Permanently 
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Scientific  electrolysis  method,  you  can 
use  yourself  at  home.  New,  feather- 
light,  pencil-like  patented  Invention, 
with  tiny  batteries,  destroys  hairroots 
safely,  quickly.  Follow  simple  direc- 
tions. Just  a  few  minutes  dally.  De- 
light in  seeing  ugly  hairs  come  out, 
stay  out  forever  I  With  batteries,  only 
$9.95  ppd.  Send  check  or  m.o.  to 
Dept.  46M, Gilchrist's, Boston  2, Mass. 


DICK   CHAMBERLAIN 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

and  for  a  while  the  air  was  heavy  with 
buzzing  of  infatuation.  But  Hamilton 
has  eight  children  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Gloria  Hartley,  and  Carol  has 
confided  to  friends  that  Joe's  children 
must  come  before  all  other  considera- 
tions and  she  would  rather  die  than  do 
anything  to  hurt  them.  Though  it's 
true  that  the  Hamiltons  were  reported 
to  be  estranged  before  Carol  came  on 
the  scene,  she  still  feels  even  the  slight- 
est chance  of  a  reconciliation  must  not 
be  shattered,  even  for  the  sake  of  love. 
With  one  unhappy  marriage  in  her  past 
— to  Don  Saroyan,  a  director — Carol 
is  extremely  touchy  about  plunging 
blindly  into  another  wedding.  "I'll  be 
darned  sure  next  time,"  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  vowed  at  the  time  of 
her  divorce.  With  people  less  sold  on 
her  relationship  with  Hamilton,  there 
is  a  ripening  interest  in  her  friendship 
with  Dick.  Look  at  the  time  they  spent 
together  in  Las  Vegas,  and  then  in  New 
York,  they  argue.  And  she's  free  now 
— she  divorced  Saroyan  during  her  Las 
Vegas  stay. 

To  separate  rumor  from  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  things  between  Dick  and  Carol.  They 
met  at  the  MGM  commissary  when 
Carol  was  doing  a  TV  commercial.  Re- 
calls Carol  facetiously,  "My  hair  was  up 
in  curlers  and  I  looked  an  undiluted 
mess.  Then  Dick  came  in.  I  forgot  who 
I  was,  when  I  tossed  protocol  to  the 
winds.  I  rushed  over,  arms  spread  wide 
enough  to  embrace  a  buffalo.  Lucky  it 
was  Dick  and  not  some  stuffed  shirt.  He 
stepped  into  my  arms  as  though  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
And  he  said  'I'm  honestly  glad  you 
came  over.  I've  wanted  to  meet  you.' 
Later  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  prob- 
ably never  even  heard  of  me  but  was 
just  being  kind  and  trying  to  save  me 
from  embarrassment." 

They  were  both  too  busy  for  dating 
during  Carol's  brief  Hollywood  stay. 
However,  when  Dick  did  a  personal 
appearance  in  New  York  for  his  show, 
Carol  got  a  surprise  call.  "Remember 
me — Dick  Chamberlain?"  She  not  only 
remembered,  she  was  all  shook  up. 

"Not  that  he  called  me  up,"  she  ex- 
plained, "but  the  idea  that  this  young 
idol  of  American  women  should  imagine 
that  I  might  have  forgotten  him.  That's 
a  rare  quality  he  has  .  .  .  especially  in 
a  TV  idol."  Dick  promptly  asked  for  a 
date,  and  Carol  as  promptly  said,  "If 
you  hadn't  asked  me,  I'd  have  stuck  a 
snake  in  your  stethoscope." 

Their  first  date  was  a  visit  to  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  along  with  several  other 
friends.  "Hardly  a  passionate  start," 
laughs  Carol,  "but  it  was  fun.  There's 
nothing  like  seeing  things  you  never 
saw  with  someone  who  hasn't  seen  them 
either,"  she  relates.  "We  went  to  the 
monkey  house.  Please  don't  laugh  but 
it  was  in  front  of  a  cageful  of  apes 
that  Dick  looked  at  me  very  thought- 
fully and  remarked.  'Funny,  isn't  it,  how 
monkeys  have  such  human  expressions.' 
I  looked  right  back  and  snapped,  'Gee, 
thanks!'  We  weren't  brilliant,  but  we 


enjoyed  the  afternoon.  I  think  we  find 
each  other  attractive  because  basically 
we're  both  simple  folks  who  like  to  do 
simple,  unostentatious  things." 

Some  weeks  after  this,  Carol  made 
her  night-club  debut  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
Dick  flew  up  to  spend  the  weekend  near 
her.  "That  much  is  true,"  says  Dick.  "I 
did  go  up  to  see  her  act  and  spend  a 
few  hours  in  her  company.  Do  you 
blame  me?  She's  real  good  company. 
Carol's  two  persons,  you  see.  There's  the 
comedienne  who's  out  to  make  people 
laugh  with  her  wit  and  antics.  Then 
there's  the  warm,  cultured,  sensitive 
and  attractive  woman.  People  who  say 
Carol's  not  beautiful  ought  to  see  her 
face  light  up  when  she's  interested  in 
what  you  say.  They  should  listen  a 
while  to  her  priceless  wit  and  the 
marvelous  ways  she  has  of  putting  you 
at  your  ease.  I'd  be  a  liar  to  say  that  I 
like  her  because  of  her  talent,  honesty 
and  brains.  I  like  her  for  all  those 
things — but  also  because  she  attracts 
me  as  a  woman." 

Eyes  only  for  Dick 

This  feeling  was  openly  returned.  The 
moment  Carol  came  onstage,  her  eyes 
searched  out  Dick.  Even  in  bits  of  wild 
buffoonery,  the  glow  seemed  to  reach 
out  over  the  footlights  toward  the  man 
she  finally  introduced  to  the  audience 
as  "my  all-time  favorite  doctor." 

Thus,  both  Carol  and  Dick,  by  their 
manner  toward  each  other,  open  prot- 
estations of  "love"  and  "friendship" 
and  also  by  their  evasions  regarding 
romance,  fed  the  flames  of  rumor  and 
speculation.  And  what  about  Clara 
while  this  was  taking  place?  What 
about  Clara,  who  holds  the  public  image 
of  "Dick's  sweetheart  .  .  .  the  girl  he's 
sure  to  marry,  if  he  hasn't  already"? 
Clara  had  finished  a  -"tour  of  duty" 
with  the  Marie  Wilson  troupe,  and  was 
back  home.  Once  again,  Carol  seemed 
to  fade  into  the  background  as  Dick 
and  his  long-time  girl  resumed  their 
steady  dating.  They  were  seen  every- 
where together  and  seemed  to  have  eyes 
for  no  one  but  each  other. 

Was  it  headed  this  time  to  a  be- 
trothal and  march  to  the  altar?  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  Carol,  we  find 
Clara  frank,  even  voluble  on  the  score 
of  her  "love"  for  Dick,  but  mystifyingly 
vague  about  their  getting  married. 

"You  are  maddening,"  accused  a 
friend.  "Say  yes  or  no."  Clara's  hurt 
look  seemed  full  of  guile  and  less  than 
positive.  "But  I  did,"  she  cried.  "I  said 
yes  and  no." 

The  friend,  not  to  be  put  off,  de- 
manded to  know  her  immediate  plans. 
"Working  with  Marie  Wilson  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  made  me  fall  deeper 
than  ever  in  love — with  show  business," 
answered  Clara.  "I  know  now  that  I 
have  the  voice  and  ability  to  do  a 
musical  show.  To  appear  on  Broadway 
would  top  every  other  wish  I  have.  If 
I  got  a  call  just  to  sing  in  a  New  York 
night  spot,  I'd  be  packed  in  half  an 
hour.  And  I'd  want  to  stay  a  good  long 
while  to  see  all  the  art  and  culture  New 
York  has  to  offer.  There's  a  very  special 
reason  for  this.  My  big  dream  has  al- 
ways been  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan 
...  to  do  the  great  operas.  It  may  take 


me  years — but  nothing,  and  no  one,  is 
going  to  hold  me  back." 

Taken  at  its  face  value,  this  does  not 
sound  like  a  girl  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
for  love,  even  for  love  of  so  desirable 
a  male  as  Dick  Chamberlain.  Her  con- 
centration on  a  singing  career  is  no 
news.  It  has  been  rooted  deep  in  her 
since  she  first  trod  the  boards  at  Eagle 
Rock  High  School  in  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles.  Before  that  she  was  already 
giving  much  of  her  playtime  to  ballet 
and  voice  lessons.  After  a  year  at  Glen- 
dale  Junior  College,  the  drive  toward 
the  stage  was  so  strong  that  she  quit 
her  studies.  But  singing  jobs,  even  in 
the  smallest  night  clubs,  were  hard  to 
come  by.  So,  in  order  to  go  on  with  her 
voice  coaching,  Clara  took  a  job  as  a 
secretary. 

"I  realize  I  was  too  much  ahead  of 
myself,"  she  admits.  "I  should  have  fin- 
ished my  education  before  tackling  the 
stage.  As  it  was,  I  didn't  gain  any  time. 
I  had  to  work  at  the  secretarial  job  five 
years  before  I  got  a  break  as  an  enter- 
tainer. A  -man  I  was  dating  at  the  time 
pulled  me  out  of  my  rut.  He  said,  'Clara, 
either  go  all  the  way  into  singing,  or 
all  the  way  out.'  I  was  afraid,  but  I  took 
his  advice.  I  quit  my  job  and  made  a 
vow  that,  come  what  may,  from  that  day 
on  I'd  sing  for  my  supper — even  if  I 
starve  at  it.  True,  I  haven't  set  the  en- 
tertainment world  on  fire  yet,  but  I  am 
earning  my  living  doing  what  I  love 
most — singing." 

If  this  does  not  sound  like  the  prom- 
ising prelude  to  romance-above-all,  the 
manner  of  Clara's  first  involvement 
with  Dick  also  gives  rise  to  doubts. 
They  were  at  a  musicale  given  by 
Carolyn  Trojanowski,  the  vocal  coach 
who  still  works  with  both  of  them.  Says 
Clara,  "Dick  was  wearing  a  white  shirt, 
blue  jeans  and  white  sneakers.  I  spot- 
ted the  tennis  shoes  and  looked  'way  up 
into  the  nicest  pair  of  blue  eyes  I'd 
ever  seen.  I  smiled  at  Dick  and  he 
smiled  back.  Then  Carolyn  said,  'Your 
turn  to  sing,  Clara.'  I  felt  every  other 
emotion  drain  out  of  me  .  .  ." 

Love  at  first  sight? 

What  Dick  remembers  of  that  first 
evening  is  "a  petite  one,  about  five-two, 
brunette,  with  an  intense  light  pouring 
out  of  her  eyes,  mouth  and  body.  She 
sang  'Summertime'  and  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve such  a  large  operatic  voice  could 
come  out  of  such  a  tiny  doll  .  .  ." 

It  is  interesting  that  both  were  so 
absorbed  with  Miss  Trojanowski's  criti- 
cism that  the  idea  of  a  date  never  oc- 
curred to  them.  They  didn't  really  be- 
gin dating  for  a  solid  year  and  neither 
gave  it  a  second  thought.  "Would  you 
call  that  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight?" 
laughs  Clara.  The  second  time  they 
met,  also  at  Miss  Trojanowski's,  Dick 
was  already  being  billed  as  "TV's  latest 
sensation."  Clara  and  the  other  voice 
students  wondered  whether  the  tall 
young  man  of  a  year  ago  would  prove 
as  friendly  and  modest  as  he'd  seemed 
then.  "I  nearly  fell  off  the  piano  bench 
when  he  came  in — wearing  the  same 
costume,  white  shirt,  blue  jeans  and 
white  tennis  shoes.  You'd  have  thought 
nothing  new  had  happened  since  he 
saw  us  last." 


This  time,  Dick  and  Clara  "discov- 
ered" each  other.  Later  that  evening 
they  went  out  together.  Clara  told  him 
she  was  to  appear  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
in  Barry  Ashton's  Revue.  Dick  said 
nothing,  but  a  few  nights  later,  just  as 
Clara  was  about  to  do  her  first  number, 
she  saw  him  walk  into  the  club  and 
take  a  table.  They  went  out  for  a  late 
dinner  and  have  been  dating  fairly 
steadily  since.  "We're  nuts  about  each 
other,"  avers  Dick  solemnly.  "But  you 
can  see — how  can  we  find  the  time  to 
get  really  serious? 

"I  don't  know  about  marriage  right 
now — whether  it  would  be  the  wise 
thing  to  do,  as  far  as  my  career  is  con- 
cerned. From  a  publicity  standpoint,  it's 
claimed  that  Dr.  Kildare  is  better  off 
as  a  bachelor.  But  if  I  really  wanted  to 
get  married — if  I  was  really  sure  I'd 
found  the  right  girl — I  wouldn't  let 
that  stop  me." 

As  for  Clara — she's  more  set  than 
ever  on  someday  making  her  debut  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  insists  she 
doesn't  have  marriage  on  her  mind. 

"But  I  think  dating  Dick  is  just 
great!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  get  such  a 
charge  out  of  his  fans.  Most  of  them 
are  such  nice  kids.  But.  you  know, 
Dick's  success  has  made  me  even  more 
determined  than  ever  to  make  a  name 
for  myself  in  the  entertainment  field. 

"Did  Dick  and  I  ever  discuss  mar- 
riage? Yes,  we  have — but  not  really  to 
each  other,  not  seriously,  that  is.  One 
night,  Dick  said:  'How  would  a  girl 
like  you  feel  about  being  married  to  a 
guy  like  me?'  It  was  just  after  a  group 
of  his  fans  had  swarmed  down  asking 
for  autographs.  And  Dick  had  taken 
time  out  from  eating  to  oblige.  A  few 
even  asked  me  to  sign — as  Dick's  girl- 
friend. Well,  I  answered  Dick  in  the 
same  casual  manner  his  question  had 
been  put — T  think  a  girl  like  me  who 
was  madly  in  love  with  you  would  like 
it  just  fine — that  is,  if  "you"  were  the 
only  thing  she  loved.  But  if  she  were 
just  like  me,  then  she'd  have  to  say, 
"It's  a  wonderful  idea — for  maybe  two 
years  from  now,  after  I've  climbed  up 
a  few  rungs  of  that  career  ladder  and 
a  few  people  ask  me  for  autographs 
because  I'm  me,  not  because  I  date  a 
star."  ' 

"And  I  have  a  feeling  Dick  doesn't 
really  want  to  marry  anybody  just  now. 
He's   got   plenty   of  time   for  that." 

So  much  for  the  Clara-Dick-Carol 
jingle  and  the  "maybe — maybe  not"  tri- 
angle it  kids.  It's  not  merely  people  in 
"the  industry"  who  have  been  intrigued 
by  this  situation.  The  public  has  also 
been  roused  to  a  pitch  of  curiosity. 
Which  of  the  girls  will  land  their 
popular  young  star?  Judging  by  their 
impatience  with  the  shilly-shallying  on 
all  sides,  maybe  the  jingle  ought  to  be 
revised  to: 

"Dick  and  Clara, 

Carol  and  Dick, 

Sure  Wish  Two  of  'Em 

Would  Get  Married  Quick!" 

— Eunice  Field 

Dick  stars  in  "Dr.  Kildare,"  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  8:30  P.M.  EST — and  sings  on 
MGM  Records.  Carol  stars  in  CBS-TV 
specials — and  the  Paramount  Picture, 
"Who's   Been   Sleeping   in    My   Bed?" 
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Great  need  for  Practical  Nurses 
right  now.  Learn  at  home  in  10 
weeks  for  Graduate  Diploma. 
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To  Be  Set  To  Music 

Send   one   or  more  of  your  best   poems 

today   for  FREE   EXAMINATION    Any 

Subject.    Immediate   Consideration. 

Phonograph  Records  Made 
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program:  publicity,  advertising, 
handsome  books.  Speedy,  efficient 
service.  Send  for  FREE  manuscript 
report  &  copy  of  Publish  Your  Book, 

CARLTON  PRESSDept  TRE 
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o  Note  of  Music  Now 
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ow  it's  EASY  to 
learn  any  instru- 
ment. No  boring  ex- 
ercises. Start  playing  -i 
little  pieces  by  notes 
right  away.  Amazing 
progress  at  home,  in  spare  time.  No  teacher.  Few  cents 
per  lesson.  1.000.000  students!  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Studio  A205,  Port' Washington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.    (Est.   1898)  Licensed  N.  Y.  State  Dept.    of  Education. 
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White  or  yellow  gold  color  effect 
or  sterling    silver  mountings. 
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To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Cuttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


Nine  Hours  to  Rama 

20th  century-fox 

cinemascope,  color 
On  a  day  in  1948,  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
the  saintly  leader  of  India,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  fanatical  young  Hindu. 
This  is  the  story  of  that  day,  made  into 
an  interesting  and  colorful  film.  The 
plot  unwinds  in  tight  cops-and-robbers 
style:  A  police  superintendent  (Jose 
Ferrer)  tries  to  convince  Gandhi  of  the 
danger  he  is  risking,  but  the  gentle 
old  man  refuses  to  guard  himself. 
Meanwhile,  the  assassin  (Horst  Buch- 
holz)  waits  for  the  fatal  hour.  He 
drinks,  picks  up  a  girl,  falls  asleep, 
drifts  back  into  the  memory  of  an- 
other affair.  .  .  .  The  suspense  lags  a 
little  at  times  (the  picture  is  over  two 
hours  long)  but  the  unusual  story, 
excellent  acting  and  direction,  plus 
fine  color  photography  of  India,  all 
add  up  to  good  entertainment. 

I  Could  Go  on  Singing 

united  artists;  color 
Here's  Judy  Garland  in  a  part  that 
could  have  been — and  maybe  was — 
written  for  her.  She  plays  Jenny  Bow- 
man, an  international  singing  star, 
who,  unhappy  for  all  her  success, 
wants  to  recover  the  son  she  surren- 
dered in  favor  of  her  career.  The 
sketchy  script  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  Dirk  Bogarde  is  not  en- 
tirely convincing  as  the  old  flame  who 
fathered  her  child,  but  Judy  is  ter- 
rific: alive  and  warm,  motherly,  funny, 
and,  finally,  pathetic.  Scenes  filmed  at 
London's   Palladium   have   an   electric 


spontaneity  that  captures  all  the  ex- 
citement and  terror  of  what  it  means 
to   be   a   performer. 

The  Courtship  of  Eddie's 
Father 

mcm;  panavision,  metrocolor 
In  the  mood  for  a  little  schmaltz? 
In  this  folksy  comedy,  a  sad  handsome 
young  widower  picks  a  new  wife,  with 
the  help  of  his  cute  little  red-headed 
son.  Nothing  very  surprising  happens, 
but  there  are  some  pleasant  moments 
as  man  and  boy  discuss  women.  Glenn 
Ford  is  the  father;  Shirley  Jones,  Dina 
Merrill  and  Stella  Stevens  are  the  girls. 

Love  at  Twenty 

EMBASSY 

This  picture  is  the  work  of  five  young 
directors  from  different  countries,  each 
of  whom  was  asked  to  film  a  tale  of 
young  love  in  his  country  today.  Of 
the  five  entries,  two  are  pretty  good 
fun,  two  are  rather  strange,  and  one 
is  a  bore.  (There  isn't  much  love  in 
"Love  at  Twenty,"  I'll  tell  you  that 
much.)  The  experiment  wasn't  en- 
tirely successful,  but  with  the  five 
different  locales,  new  faces  and  fresh 
story  ideas,  you  have  more  than 
enough  to  make  this  film  worth  seeing. 

Madame 

EMBASSY;    TECHNICOLOR 

This  romantic  comedy  about  a  laun- 
dress and  a  soldier  in  Napoleon's  time 
comes  from  a  famous  old  French  play 
— but  a  lot  must  have  gotten  lost  in 
translation.  The  action  is  right  out  of 


the  funny  papers,  and  the  English  dia- 
logue that  has  been  dubbed  into  the 
mouths  of  the  French  and  Italian 
actors  is  so  bad  that  at  times  it's 
hilarious.  So,  send  the  kiddies,  let 
them  learn  a  little  history — that  is, 
if  you  don't  think  all  those  shots  of 
Sophia  Loren  leaning  over  cannons 
in  that  peasant  blouse  won't  be  too 
much  for  little  junior. 

Mondo  Cane 

TIMES    FILM;    COLOR 

This  is  a  cynical  travelogue:  film  shot 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  proof 
of  man's  bestiality  and  foolishness.  It 
has  sardonic  humor  at  times  (as  when 
the  camera  slyly  studies  the  faces  of 
young  men  in  the  hometown  of  Ru- 
dolph Valentino),  but  much  of  it  is 
obviously  contrived  or  just  cheaply 
sensational  (pigs  being  battered  to 
death  in  New  Guinea,  bulls  being  be- 
headed in  Nepal),  As  does  any  freak 
show,  the  film  has  a  certain  sickening 
fascination. 

Follow  the  Boys 

MCM;   PANAVISION,  METROCOLOR 

I  guess  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  follow- 
up  to  "Where  the  Boys  Are,"  but  there 
aren't  too  many  moments  that  live  up 
to  the  original.  This  comedy  about 
Navy  men  and  their  girls  is  somewhat 
tired  stuff.  If  you're  a  Connie  Francis 
fan,  or  a  Paula  Prentiss  fan,  or  even  a 
Dany  Robin,  Janis  Paige,  Russ  Tam- 
blyn,  Richard  Long,  Ron  Randell  or 
Roger  Perry  fan,  you  may  find  some- 
thing about  the  film  to  enjoy. 
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THERE   ARE   THREE    BRECK   SHAMPOOS    FOR   THREE    DIFFERENT   HAIR   CONDITIONS 
SELECT     THE     BRECK     SHAMPOO     BEST     SUITED     TO     YOUR     TYPE     OF     HAIR 


|H       FOR     DRY     HAIR 

Breck  Shampoo  for  Dry 
Hair  is  for  those  who 
have  dry,  hard  to  manage 
hair.  It  cleans  gently 
yet  thoroughly — leaves 
hair  soft  and  lustrous. 


BRECK 


0 


Q       FOR    OILY    HAIR 

Breck  Shampoo  for  Oily 
Hair  is  made  for  young 
women  with  oily  hair  and 
scalp.  It  removes  dulling 
oils  leaving  hair  clean, 
adding   life  and   sparkle. 


FOR  NORMAL  HAIR 

Breck  Shampoo  for  Normal 

Hair    helps    maintain    the 

I   proper  balance  of  natural 

8  R  FC  K^ 

*  oils.  It  cleans  gently  and 
thoroughly  —  brings  out 
the  hair's  natural  beauty. 


The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  also  recommended  for  tinted,  toned  or  bleached  hair  —  4  ounces  60£. 
ENJOY     "GOING    MY    WAY"     STARRING     GENE     KELLY  ABC-TV  WEDNESDAY    8:30     P.M.     E.S.T. 

Copyright  1963  by  John  H.  Breck  Inc. 
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Tiered,  ruffled  dance  dress,  Eloise  Curtis.  Sandals,  Capezio 


Be  carefree  —  use  Tampax!  You  always  feel  like  dancing 

(or  swimming) 


You  feel  so  cool,  so  clean,  so  fresh  with  TAMPAX  Worn 


internally,  it's  the  modern  way 

Tampax'S1  internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass, 


LATEST  TEST  REPORT  ON  VINYL  FLOORS 

0 


More  resistance 

to  fading  than 

vinyl  floor  A 


More  resistance 

to  indentation  than 

vinyl  floor  B 


More  resistance 
to  stain  than 
vinyl  floor  C 


Plus  17%  more  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  than  the 
average  of  all  three  leading  rotovinyl  floors  tested. 


Sandran  wins  most  important  household  tests! 

Here's  how  Sandran  Vinyl  Floors,  with  the  extra  vinylized 
layer  and  exclusive  manufacturing  process,  stack  up 
against  the  three  leading  competitors  in  the  four  most 
important  household  tests: 

Resistance  to  indentation 

(By  Federal  Test  Procedure) 

Sandran  is  22%  better  than  Brand  A;  36%  better  than 
Brand  B;  21%  better  than  Brand  C. 

Resistance  to  stain 

(By  oil  soluble  dyes) 

Sandran  is  79%  better  than  Brand  A;  30%  better  than 
Brand  B;  76%  better  than  Brand  C. 

Resistance  to  fading 

(By  Atlas  Fade-ometer) 
Sandran  is  49%  better  than  Brand  A;  12%  better  than 
Brand  B;  20%  better  than  Brand  C. 


Resistance  to  abrasive  wear 

(By  Taber  Abraser) 

Sandran  is  17%  better  than  the  average  of  all  three! 
(And  Sandran  is  344%  better  than  ordinary  enamel  sur- 
face floor  coverings!) 


All  vinyl  floors  are  not  the  same!  There  are  differences  in 
construction;  differences  in  materials.  And  they  are  big 
differences  when  the  vinyl  is  on  your  floor!  Get  the  fullest 
value  you  can  get  from  a  vinyl  floor.  Get  Sandran.  As 
stain-free,  as  scrub-free,  as  care-free  as  a  vinyl  floor 
can  be.  Over  50  lavish  patterns  to  choose  from;  a  full 
range  of  colors.  Sandran  is  best  by  test.  And  you  can 
cover  a  big  9'  x  12'  floor  with  Sandran  for  less  than  $20. 
In  6',  9',  and  12'  widths.  See  it  at  your  Sandran  retailer. 

SANDRAN  VINYL  FLOORS 

A  Vinyl  Floor  by(l]andura 


The  new  "Dark-Eyes"  is  not  new  ...  it  is  28 
years  old  .  .  .  but  there  are  new  features.  An 
added  adherence-to-hair  quality  for  easier, 
quicker  application  —  "Dark-Eyes"  now  goes 
on  in  the  wink  of  an  eyelash!  And  two  super- 
soft  brushes  now  perform  the  "Dark-Eyes" 
beauty  miracle  for  you  —  so  simply,  so 
neatly,  so  pleasantly! 

ABOUT  12  APPLICATIONS 


at  leading  drug,  dep't  and  variety  chain  stores 
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IF   IT  ISN'T 


-^IT  ISN'T^    " 


"Dark-Eyes"  REALLY  IS  Swimproof!  Soap- 
and-water-proof!  Raindrop-and-weep-proof! 
Water  makes  mascara  run,  but  "Dark-Eyes" 
will  not  run  nor  smudge.  Ends  all  the  bother 
of  daily  eye  make-up  .  -  .  goes  on  once, 
STAYS  ON  for  four  to  five  weeks  until  lashes 
and  brows  are  normally  replaced  by  new 
hairs.  "Dark-Eyes"  permanently  colors  .  .  . 
doesn't  coat  .  .  .  gives  your  eyes  a  nat- 
ural, refined  looking,  BORN  BEAUTIFUL 
loveliness.  NEVER  sticky,  heavy,  obviously 
"made  up"  .  .  .  ALWAYS  soft,  dark,  luxuri- 
ant ...  all  day,  all  night,  'round  the  clock! 
Completely  SAFE,  use  with  confidence- 
contains  no  aniline  dye.  Three  shades  .  .  . 
jet  black,  rich  brown,  light  brown. 
*(for  the  hairs  to  which  applied) 
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CWft  totW  catt  Q^u, 

^J  M  I  A I  IV I  Y      ■  ■  ■  advises  Beautiful 
S5  If  I  III  IV    I  Young  Actress... 

, ,  „  o         ti,    ,,-r..    r.       l  ,       „    QUINN  O'HARA 
Appearing  in  Hall  Bartlett's  "The  Caretakers" 

. .  .starring  Robert  Stack,  Polly  Bergen  and  Joan  Crawford 
A  UNITED  ARTISTS  RELEASE 

"In  Hollywood,  we're  really  on  a  merry-go-round  schedule  during  picture 
making  time  ...  a  girl  has  to  be  careful  to  keep  her  energy  up  and  her  figure 
fit.  Because  of  the  long  day  we  put  in,  we  eat  at  odd  hours  or  sometimes  even 
miss  meals  altogether.  So  I  often  take  pleasant-tasting  Wate-On  Emulsion  as  a 
meal  time  supplement,  and  I  eat  Wate-On  Tablets  for  a  quick  energy  lift 
between  meals.  Both  forms  of  Wate-On  are  super  concentrated  with  calories, 
vitamins,  minerals,  quick  energy  elements  and  other  body  building  ingredients. 
If  you're  skinny  and  underweight  because  of  poor  appetite  or  poor  eating 
habits,  ask  your  doctor  about  what  Wate-On  can  do  for  you.  It  could  be  that 
the  boys  won't  be  calling  you  'Skinny'  anymore." 


FOR 
WOMEN 

MEN 
GIRLS 

BOYS 

and 
Conva- 
lescents 


AT  DRUG 

STORES 

EVERYWHERE 


Amazing  New  Scientific  Discovery 
Quickly  Fills  Out  Skinny  Figures., 
No  Pads,  Exercise  or  Overeating.  < 


HOSPITAL   TESTED-EASY   GAINS   OF   5-29    POUNDS    REPORTED 

If  you  are  thin,  skinny  and  underweight  because  of  poor  appetite  or  poor  eating  habits, 
try  WATE-ON.  There's  no  fishy  oils,  no  sugary  mixtures,  no  overeating.  Yet  taken  as 
directed,  results  often  are  amazing.  Cheeks  fill  out,  neck  and  bust-line  gain,  skinny  arms 
and  legs  develop,  hips  and  thighs  take  on  new  firm,  solid  flesh,  underweight  figures  fill 
out  all  over  the  body  the  same  way.  Equally  important,  WATE-ON  not  only  helps  put 
on  pounds  and  inches  of  firm  flesh,  but  at  the  same  time  WATE-ON  helps  fight  the 
fatigue,  the  low  resistance,  the  tired  and  rundown  feeling,  the  poor  endurance  and  the 
sleepless  nights  that  often  accompany  an  underweight  condition.  If  underweight  is  due 
to  disease,  take  WATE-ON  under  the  direction  of  your  doctor.  Don't  be  skinny  because 
of  poor  appetite  or  poor  eating  habits.  Start  taking  new  improved  good  tasting  WATE-ON 
today! 

WATE-ON  is  offered  by  druggists  in  these  4,  easy, 
fast-working,  fully  guaranteed  forms: 


16  OZ.  BOTTLE 
(Blue  Label)  $3.00 
32  OZ. 
BOTTLE  $5.50 


Bathing  Suit 
by  JANTZEN 


WATE-ON  HOMOGENIZED  LIQUID 
EMULSION 

Saturated  with  calories 
from  natural  vegetable 
sources  and  richly  forti- 
fied with  essential  vita- 
mins, minerals,  energy 
elements  plus  many 
other  body  building  nu- 
trients. Homogenized 
and  emulsified  so  scientifically  the  normal 
system  easily  uses  it  to  quickly  put  on  firm 
flesh  all  over  the  body.  Helps  build  body  tis- 
sue, red  blood  cells,  gives  quick  energy. 


WATE-ON  TONIC 

Helps  counteract  tired 
rundown  listless  feeling 
caused  by  iron  defi- 
ciency anemia  by  build- 
ing red  blood  cells  while 
stimulating  the  appetite. 

16  OZ.  BOTTLE  (Red  Label)  $3.00 


NEW  SUPER  WATE-ON 
LIQUID  EMULSION 

Super  charged  with  extra 
calories,  extra  vitamins 
and  minerals  plus  more 
body  building  ingredients. 
The  most  effective,  fastest 
working  preparation  of  its 
kind  ever  introduced 

16  OZ.  BOTTLE  (In  Gold  & 
Black  Carton)  $4.00 

WATE-ON  CONDENSED  FOOD 
TABLETS 

It's  amazing  how  many 
calories,  vitamins,  miner- 
als, quick  energy  elements 
and  other  body  building 
nutrients  can  be  concen- 
trated all  in  one  delicious 
food  tablet!  For  faster 
weight  gains  take  EMULSION  after  meals 
and  tablets  between  meals. 

(Blue)  BOX  OF  96  TABLETS  $3.00 
BOX  OF  192  TABLETS  $5.50 


Ask  for  Amazing  WATE-ON 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

OR  YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 


Get  Wate-On  from  your  druggist  today.  If  the  very  first  bottle  or  box  doesn't 
satisfy,  return  to  the  store  where  obtained  for  purchase  price  refund.  For 
faster,  more  sure  weight  gains,  a  complete  Wate-On  body  building  plan  and 
high  calorie  diet  suggestions  are  included  in  the  Wate-On  booklet  given 
with  every  purchase.  Why  let  them  call  you  "skinny"  when  you,  too,  may 
put  on  pounds  and  inches  of  firm  solid  flesh  this  pleasant,  easy  way.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  WATE-ON  . . .  today! 


Were  They  Too  Much  In 


Maybe  I  was  too  young  to  marry,   I 
don't   know.   .   .   .   Heaven   knows, 
I  tried — and  so  did  Bobby." 

Sandra  Dee  talking  about  the  break- 
up with  Bobby  Darin. 

"We  fought  a  lot.  All  young  lovers 
do.  Only,  my  first  teenage  love  spats 
came  when  I  was  already  married.  I 
never  had  time  for  romance  until  Bobby 
and  I  fell  in  love  and  got  married. 
Maybe  we  should  have  fought  before 
we  got  married  like  most  teenagers  do." 

When  the  split-up  was  announced, 
most  people  quickly  put  the  blame  on 
the  high-powered  Darin,  a  show  busi- 
ness cyclone. 

But  Sandra  says  the  break  was  not 
all  Bobby's  fault. 

"Bobby  worked  very  hard  to  make 
the  marriage  go.  Maybe  we'll  work 
things  out.  I  hope  we  can." 

As  Sandra  talked,  the  couple's  young 
son,  Dodd  Mitchell,  played  nearby. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  baby  who  looked 
more  like  his  daddy?" 

She  was  right.  Young  Dodd  is  a 
Bobby  Darin  miniature. 

What  is  the  real  reason  behind  the 
breakup?  Neither  Bobby  nor  Sandra 
will  talk  in  specifics,  but  Hollywoodites 
have  known  for  some  time  that  the 
split  was  coming. 

A  few  months  ago,  Bobby  opened  at 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  Hollywood  be- 
fore a  roomful  of  celebrities.  At  a  party 
afterward  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel's 
Embassy  Room,  Bobby  mingled  with 
the  celebrity  guests  while  Sandra, 
obviously  miffed,  stayed  with  her  own 
friends  in  a  corner.  She  was  not  the 
proud  wife  she  should  have  been. 

At  one  time,  she  was  heard  to 
scream  to  a  friend  who  was  trying  to 
quiet  her  down:  "Who  does  he  think 
he  is?   I'll  show  him." 

Then,  when  Bobby  opened  at  Har- 
rah's  Club  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Sandra  did 
not  go  along — although  she  had  no 
picture    commitments   that    interfered. 


Love  To  Stay  Married? 


Instead,  she  and  Universal-Interna- 
tional publicist,  Betty  Mitchell,  took  off 
for  Honolulu. 

To  repeated  inquires  from  mainland 
columnists,  Miss  Mitchell,  an  old  friend, 
had  a  stock  answer.  She  cabled  back: 

"Sandra  having  wonderful  vacation. 
No  comment  on  other  questions." 

When  Sandra  returned  from  Honolulu 
Bobby  was  still  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Ap- 
parently her  anger  hadn't  cooled  be- 
cause it  was  she  who  called  the 
Universal  publicity  department  and 
said:  "Please  announce  that  Mr.  Darin 
and  I  have  separated."  And  then  she 
hung  up. 

In  announcing  the  story  to  the  press, 
the  publicity  people  could  only  say: 
"She  says  they're  separated — and 
that's  all  we  know." 

That,  of  course,  was  more  than 
Darin  would  say.  From  Lake  Tahoe, 
there  was  no  word  from  him. 

Friends  of  Bobby  and  friends  of 
Sandra  are  divided  on  the  question  of 
who  actually  walked  out  on  whom. 
Shortly  before  Sandra's  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu, it  was  whispered  that  for  several 
days  the  couple  had  not  been  living 
under  the  same  roof.  Bobby  had  moved 
out  of  the  house,  they  said  at  that  time, 
and  had  seen  his  lawyer. 

But  close  friends  of  both  Sandra  and 
Bobby  are  hoping  for  a  reconciliation 
because  the  reasons  for  the  split — or 
so  they  say — were  too  trivial  to  break 
up  a  family. 

There  was  no  other  love  interest  in- 
volved on  either  side.  That  makes  the 
split  some  kind  of  a  rarity  in  Hollywood 
because,  no  matter  what  the  official 
statements  say,  nine  out  of  ten  Holly- 
wood divorces  stem  from  marital  cheat- 
ing. 

Close  friends  say  that,  at  worst,  the 
cause  of  the  Darins'  trouble  is  love 
spats  between  two  young  people  of  in- 
tense drive  and  emotional  and  volatile 
temperaments. 


"No  husband  and  wife  could  be  more 
in  love  than  these  two.  This,  I'll  bet  my 
life  savings  on,"  says  one  friend. 

A  minimum  of  family  trouble  is  in- 
volved. 

It's  true  that  Sandra's  mother  op- 
posed the  marriage  in  the  beginning, 
but  Bobby  never  held  that  against  her. 

"Sandy  was  only  eighteen,"  Bobby 
said,  "You  can't  blame  a  mother  for 
wanting  her  daughter  to  wait  a  little 
longer  before  getting  married.  And  I 
was  Sandy's  first  love  affair." 

The  two  met  for  the  first  time  in 
1960  when  both  were  co-starred,  along 
with  Rock  Hudson  and  Gina  Lollobrigida 
in  "Come  September."  The  movie  was 
shot  at  Portofino,  Italy,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  the  world. 

It  was  Sandra's  first  serious  romance. 

"I  was  so  busy  before  that,  modeling 
and  acting,  the  only  romance  in  my 
life  came  from  a  mysterious  doorbell- 
ringer  who  used  to  drop  a  quart  of  ice 
cream  on  my  doorstep — and  then  flee. 
I  never  did  get  to  see  him,  but  I  loved 
the  ice  cream." 

When  the  picture  moved  to  Rome, 
Bobby  and  Sandra  kept  up  with  the 
dating.  When  the  troupe  returned  to 
the  United  States,  Bobby  and  Sandra 
were  so  much  in  love  that  they  eloped 
almost  immediately. 

Their  marriage  seemed  a  happy  one 
— even  by  Hollywood  standards. 

"Of  course,"  said  Sandra,  "there 
were  times  when  we  couldn't  speak 
to  each  other,  but  that's  par,  isn't  it, 
for  newlyweds?" 

Yet  the  arguments  got  more  violent. 
Bobby's  friends  sometimes  were  from 
a  different  world  than  Sandra's  and 
vice  versa.  They  gave  parties  at  which 
the  opposing  cliques  would  clash. 

Several  times,  Bobby  sulked  out,  but 
when  things  cooled  down,  they  always 
kissed  and  made  up. 

Marriage — and  especially  that  young 
son — seemed  to  change  Darin. 


He  no  longer  was  the  young-man-in- 
a-hurry.  His  avowed  intention  to  be- 
come a  show-business  legend  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-five  was  amended 
happily  to  thirty. 

His  acting  career  zoomed.  One  of  his 
most  successful  pictures  was  as  co- 
star  again  with  Sandra  in  "If  a  Man 
Answers."  The  two  made  a  delightful 
comedy  team,  and  producer  Ross 
Hunter  wanted  to  re-team  them. 

Darin  no  longer  was  the  cocky  en- 
tertainer who  had  angered  many  of 
the  press.  Marriage  and  fatherhood  had 
mellowed  him. 

So  much  so  that  orchestra  leader 
Dick  Stabile,  conductor  at  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  commented:  "Bobby  Darin 
has  changed  so  much  that  I  am  now 
taking  humble  lessons  from  him." 

Career  jealousy — often  a  Hollywood 
cause  for  divorce — doesn't  figure  with 
the  Darins.  Sandra,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  few  women  stars — even  though 
she's  barely  voting  age — to  make  the 
Top  Ten  box-office  list  consistently.  But 
Bobby  can  hold  his  own  against  this. 
He  has  been  hailed  as  the  most  ver- 
satile of  all  the  younger  stars. 

George  Burns,  who  has  been  like  a 
father  to  Bobby,  once  said  that,  of  all 
the  new  stars,  Darin  is  the  only  one 
good  enough  to  have  played  the  Palace 
back  in  the  days  when  vaudeville  was 
tough  competition. 

Walter  Winchell  said  he  surpasses 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  Frank  Sinatra  on 
a  night-club  floor.  And  his  record  sales 
are  phenomenal. 

But  as  much  as  Bobby  has  changed, 
he  still  has  a  hot  Italian  temper — and 
a  pretty  young  wife  who  is  not  Italian, 
but  just  as  volatile.  Perhaps  the  combi- 
nation was  too  explosive.  Perhaps  they 
were  too  much  in  love  to  stay  married. 
But  Sandra  and  Bobby  may  find  out 
that,  if  they  had  trouble  living  together, 
they  will  be  even  more  unhappy  living 
apart.  — HAMILTON  JAMES 


by  EUNICE  FIELD 


Ty  Hardin  loves  kids,  but  his  children 
by  wives  one  and  two  are  in  their 
mom's  custody.  So  wife  three,  to  cure 
the  ache  in  Ty's  heart,  has  adopted  a 
six-year-old  boy  who's  the  image  of 
Bronco.  .  .  .  Eddie  Foy  Jr.  is  that 
fond  of  cute  Judy  Carne  (in  his 
"Fair  Exchange"  series) ,  he  almost 
wished  her  folks  wouldn't  make  it  from 
England  for  her  wedding  to  Burt 
Reynolds.  "I  hope  they're  ten  min- 
utes late,"  he  grinned,  "so  I  get  to 
give  the  bride  away!"  Judy  has  the 
old-fashioned  notion  a  man  should 
rule  hearth  and  home,  so  when  Burt 
insisted  on  seeing  her  walk  down  the 
aisle,  she  agreed — though  her  mind 
was    set    on    an    elopement,    old-style 


ladder  and  all.  .  .  .  Who's  behind  the 
anti-Pay  TV  steamroller?  The  answer 
would  shock  both  worlds  of  theater 
and  politics! 


Fanfare:  Comics  brag  about  being 
the  "funniest."  Not  Bob  Hope!  "I'm 
the  rapidest.  I've  covered  two  million 
miles,  just  to  and  from  airports."  But 
Rapid  Robert  was  stopped  in  his  tracks 
when  Andrea  Levin  and  Karen 
Schwartz  (left  to  right  in  the  candid 
below)  asked  for  an  "audiograph." 
Seems  the  latest  craze  among  teen- 
agers is  to  scrap  pen  and  paper — and 
approach  the  stars  with  microphone  in 
hand — to   get   an   oral   autograph   on 


their  tape  recorder!  Celebs  are  so 
fascinated,  they  often  give  out  with 
original  ad  libs  and  even  snatches  of 
song.  .  .  .  Fans  will  be  happy  to  hear 
that  Perry  Mason,  sometimes  known 
as  Raymond  Burr,  will  be  back  legal- 
eagling  for  a  seventh  season.  Mean- 
while, Richard  Egan  and  his  wife 
hope  that  being  pictured  with  the 
famous  "lawyer"  won't  start  any  court- 
room rumors!  Only  problem  on  their 
minds  is  the  shaky  future  of  "Empire." 
.  .  .  On  another  Western  front,  Earl 
Holliman — whose  "Wide  Country" 
was  nixed  for  next  season — sighs:  "Oh, 
well,  guess  I  can  switch  to  writing!" 
His  first  script  sale  was  the  last  tele- 
play  of  the  series.  .  .  .  That  brouhaha 


Fans'  newest  gimmick:  Bob  Hope  gives  an  "audiograph."         When  the  Richard  Egans  "see  a  lawyer" — it's  Perry  Mason. 
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Who's  got  Buttons?  Alicia!  .  .  .  For  Vince,  it's  still  Sherry — but  when?  .  .  .  "Granny"  quizzes  Buddy  about  showgirls. 


you  heard  was  the  Lawford-Sinatra 
tangle  after  Frank's  Reprise  Records 
put  out  "Sing  Along  with  J.F.K."  .  .  . 
Which  talces  us  to — begging  your 
pardon! — "My  Father,  the  Hip  Sing- 
er": Frank  Sinatra  Jr.  would  bring 
tears  of  sentiment  to  that  "sentimental 
gentleman  of  swing,"  Tommy  Dor- 
sey,  were  that  late  great  bandleader 
still  with  us.  The  young  one  is  singing 
with  the  same  Dorsey  band  which  gave 
his  dad  the  first  big  boost  to  stardom 
(see  news  picture  in  this  month's 
record  section). 


Disc  and  Data:  Unlike  most  singers 
who  only  want  to  act,  Shelley  Fa- 
bares  has  quit  "The  Donna  Reed 
Show"  to  concentrate  on  singing. 
Funny,  but  when  Shel's  first  disc  came 
out  a  year  ago,  she  said,  "I  sounded 
like  a  calf  trying  to  make  like  a 
canary."  .  .  .  Joel  McCrea  sold  1000 
acres  of  his  ranch  for  a  cool  $3  million. 
And  they  say  cowboys  are  dumb!  .  .  . 
The  "Survival"  episode  of  "Combat!" 
which  saw  a  brilliant  performance  by 
Vic  Morrow  will  become  a  90-minute 
movie  feature.  ...  A  clean  bill  of 
health  for  cancer-victim  Van  John- 
son. He'll  do  "Bye  Bye  Birdie"  in 
summer  stock. ...  If  George  Maharis 
comes  back  to  his  old  job  at  "Route 
66,"  the  show  will  go  on  as  a  triple 
Mary  Worth  of  the  highways  with 
Glenn  Corbett  as  the  party  of  the 
third  part.  But  judging  by  the  nasties 
flying  back  and  forth  between  George 
and  Marty  Milner,  this  begins  to 
seem  very  farfetched.  Still,  as  they  say 
in  show  biz,  "With  actors,  a  fight  isn't 


worth  watching  unless  it's  been  re- 
hearsed and  put  on  film."  .  .  .  George 
Montgomery  to  star  in  "King  of 
Hearts"  at  the  Drury  Lane,  Chicago. 
Meanwhile,  with  "ex"  Dinah  Shore, 
money's  no  object.  Dinah  lost  more 
than  $2  million  by  thumbing  down  all 
the  offers  that  poured  in  after  the 
news  of  her  TV  "retirement."  Says 
Dinah,  "Money  can't  buy  the  six 
months  I  crave  with  my  kids  Missie 
and  Jody.  Hear  me,  not  three  or  four 
— six!" 


Marry-Go-Round:  Hottest  bet  on 
Hollywood  books  just  now  is  Red 
Buttons  and  so-steady  girlfriend 
Alicia  Pagan  . . .  but  nobody's  betting 
on  Vince  Edwards  and  Sherry  Nel- 
son, one  way  or  t'other.  (Will  they? 
Won't  they?  Or  have  they?).  ...  An 
overheard  conversation  may  well  ex- 
plain the  quizzical  look  Irene 
"Granny"  Ryan  is  casting  at  Jed 
Clampett  above!  Art  Linkletter  to 
old  pal  Buddy  Ebsen:  "Hear  your 
daughter's  a  showgirl  in  Vegas."  Buddy 
to  Art,  in  his  best  BevHillbilly  drawl: 
"Calc'late  't  won't  be  long  afore  I'm 
related  to  Bing  Crosby."  Art  to 
Buddy:  "And,  with  six  such  gals,  it 
won't  be  long  afore  you  own  Vegas." 


Eye   For  An   Eye:  Johnny   Mathis 

may  have  got  a  black  eye  at  the 
Riviera,  but  so  did  all  Las  Vegas. 
Johnny's  charge  of  being  refused 
service  by  a  cocktail  waitress  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  starring  will  hurt 
business,   and   the  hotel's  answer  that 


he  insulted  the  waitress  isn't  likely  to 
clear  the  air.  Husbands  (especially 
card  dealers)  who  are  sensitive  about 
their  wives  do  not  let  them  work  the 
drinkeries.  And,  with  a  probe  by 
Nevada's  Gaming  Board  into  "rigged 
dice  and  cards,"  Las  Vegas  can't 
afford  another  black  eye  at  this  time. 
In  its  defense,  the  hotel  points  to  the 
undeniable  fact  that  many  Negro  en- 
tertainers, including  Pearl  Bailey, 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  Sara 
Vaughan,  have  played  Vegas  and 
been  treated  courteously.  It  would  be 
too  bad  if  such  performers  began  a 
boycott  of  the  fun  town. 


"All  the  King's  Horses"  were  needed 
to    put    Mercedes    McCambridge 

together  again  after  the  Oscar  win- 
ner took  an  overdose  of  sleep  pills. 
She  was  rushed  to  Santa  Monica  Hos- 
pital by  her  son,  John  Mcrkle,  who 
had  recovered  only  a  month  before — 
in  the  same  hospital — from  injuries  in 
a  car  accident.  Hard  luck  seems  to 
have  been  dogging  Miss  McCam- 
bridge the  past  year.  A  broken  foot 
while  rehearsing  a  benefit  show  and, 
a  few  days  later,  two  broken  fingers 
were  among  the  troubles  that  piled 
on  after  her  divorce  from  producer 
Fletcher  Markle  last  June.  Once 
known  as  "Queen  of  the  Airwaves," 
she  starred  in  many  radio  shows,  be- 
ginning with  the  Orson  Welles  Mer- 
cury Theater.  She  was  known  to  be 
despondent  after  the  divorce,  and  it's 
lucky  at  least  one  person  who  cared  t 
was  close  by  to  save  her  life.  A  pity  v 
this   couldn't    (Please   turn   the   page) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO 
TO  WORK  FOR  CBS  NEWS? 


Charles  Collingwood  was  a  deck  hand, 
cowpuncher  and  Rhodes  Scholar  before 
joining  CBS  Radio  in  wartime  London. 

He  reported  the  war  from  the  Nazi  blitz 
to  the  German  surrender  (earning  a  Pea- 
body  Award  for  his  coverage  of  the  North 
African  campaign).  He  was  CBS  News' 
first  UN  Correspondent,  later  its  first  White 
House  Correspondent. 

On  TV,  his  programs  have  included 
"Person  to  Person"  and  "A  Tour  of  the 


White  House  with  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
You  can  hear  Charles  Collingwood  every 
weekday  afternoon  on  "Sidelights"  over 
the  CBS  Radio  Stations  listed  on  the  page 
opposite.  These  broadcasts  are  part  of  the 
unique  DIMENSION  series  on  the 
CBS  Radio  Network  —  63  features 
a  week  on  a  range  of  fascinating  and 
important  subjects. 

Other  CBS  News  men  on  DIMEN- 
SION include  an  ex-schoolteacher, 


David  Schoenbrun;  a  former  member  of 
the  State  Department,  Marvin  Kalb;  and 
several  reformed  newspaper  men,  includ- 
ing Eric  Sevareid  and  Harry  Reasoner. 
Men  like  these  are  the  biggest  reason 
fflk         why  more  and  more  people  are  turn- 
ing to  CBS  Radio  for  DIMENSION 
and  News  On-The-Hour. 

To  work  for  CBS  News  you  don't 
have  to  have  done  something  special, 
you  have  to  be  something  special. 


CBS     RADIO 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE 

TO  DO  TO  GET  THE  BEST 

ON-THE-HOUR  NEWS, 

INFORMATION  AND 

ENTERTAINMENT 

AROUND  THE  CLOCK? 


TUNE  TO  YOUR  LOCAL 
CBS  RADIO  STATION! 

Alabama  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile  WKRG,  Montgom- 
ery WCOV,  Selma  WGWC,  Tuscumbia  WVNA  Arizona 
Phoenix  KOOL,  Tucson  KOLD  Arkansas  El  Dorado 
KELD  Fort  Smith  KFPW  California  Bakersfield  KERN, 
Chico  KHSL,  Eureka  KINS,  Fresno  KFRE,  Los  An- 
geles KNX,  Modesto  KBEE,  Palm  Springs  KCMJ,  Red- 
ding KVCV,  Sacramento  KFBK,  San  Diego  KFMB, 
San  Francisco  KCBS  Colorado  Colorado  Springs 
KVOR,  Denver  KLZ,  Grand  Junction  KREX  Connecti- 
cut Hartford-Manchester  WINF,  Waterbury  WBRY  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Washington  WTOP  Florida  Fort 
Myers  WINK,  Gainesville  WGGG,  Jacksonville  WMBR, 
Key  West  WKWF,  Miami  WKAT,  Orlando  WDBO, 
Pensacola  WMEL,  St.  Augustine  WFOY,  Sarasota 
WSPB,  Tallahassee  WTNT,  Tampa  WDAE,  West  Palm 
Beach  WJNO  Georgia  Albany  WGPC,  Athens  WGAU, 
Atlanta  WYZE,  Augusta  WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL, 
Gainesville  WGGA,  Macon  WMAZ,  Savannah  WTOC, 
Thomasville  WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls 
KID  Illinois  Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM,  Dan- 
ville WDAN,  Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria  WMBD,  Quincy 
WTAD,  Rock  Island  WHBF,  Springfield  WTAX  Indiana 
Anderson  WHBU,  Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indianapolis 
WISH,  Kokomo  WIOU,  Marion  WMRI,  Muncie  WLBC, 
South  Bend  WSBT,  Terre  Haute  WTHI  Iowa  Cedar 
Rapids  WMT,  Des  Moines  KRNT,  Mason  City  KGLO, 
Ottumwa  KBIZ  Kansas  Topeka  WIBW,  Wichita  KFH 
Kentucky  Ashland  WCMI,  Hopkinsville  WHOP,  Lex- 
ington WVLK,  Louisville  WKYW,  Owensboro  WOMI, 
Paducah  WPAD  Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  New  Or- 
leans WWL,  Shreveport  KCIJ  Maryland  Baltimore 
WCBM,  Cumberland  WCUM,  Frederick  WFMD,  Hagers- 
town  WARK  Massachusetts  Boston  WEEI,  Greenfield 
WHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK,  Springfield  WMAS,  Worces- 
ter WNEB  Michigan  Adrian  WABJ,  Bad  Axe  WLEW, 
Detroit  WJR,  Grand  Rapids  WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO, 
Lansing  WJIM,  Port  Huron  WHLS,  Saginaw  WSGW 
Minnesota  Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis  WCCO  Missis- 
sippi Meridian  WCOC  Missouri  Joplin  KODE,  Kansas 
City  KCMO,  St.  Louis  KMOX,  Springfield  KTTS  Mon- 
tana Butte  KBOW,  Missoula  KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha 
WOW,  Scottsbluff  KOLT  Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC 
New  Hampshire  Concord  WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  La- 
conia  WEMJ  New  Jersey  Atlantic  City  WFPG  New 
Mexico  Albuquerque  KGGM,  Santa  Fe  KVSFNew  York 
Albany  WROW,  Binghamton  WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN, 
Elmira  WELM,  Gloversville  WENT,  Ithaca  WHCU, 
Kingston  WKNY,  New  York  WCBS,  Pittsburgh  WEAV, 
Rochester  WHEC,  Syracuse  WHEN,  Utica  WIBX,  Wa- 
tertown  WWNY  North  Carolina  Asheville  WWNC, 
Charlotte  WBT,  Durham  WDNC,  Fayetteville  WFAI, 
Greensboro  WBIG,  Greenville  WGTC,  Rocky  Mount 
WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks  KILO,  Jamestown 
KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Ohio  Akron  WADC,  Cincin- 
nati WCPO,  Columbus  WBNS,  Dayton  WHIO,  Ports- 
mouth WPAY,  Youngstown  WKBN  Oklahoma  Oklahoma 
City-Norman  WNAD,  Tulsa  KRMG  Oregon  Eugene 
KERG,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford  KYJC,  Portland 
KOIN,  Roseburg  KRNR  Pennsylvania  Altoona  WVAM, 
DuBois  WCED,  Erie  WLEU,  Harrisburg  WHP,  Indiana 
WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU,  Pitts- 
burgh-McKeesport  WEDO,  Reading  WHUM,  Scranton 
WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury  WKOK,  Union, 
town  WMBS,  Williamsport  WWPA  Rhode  Island  Prov- 
idence WEAN  South  Carolina  Anderson  WAIM, 
Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia-Cayce  WCAY,  Green- 
ville WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA  South  Dakota  Rapid 
City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX  Tennessee  Chattanooga 
WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB,  Johnson  City  WJCW, 
Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis  WREC,  Nashville  WLAC 
Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Christi  KSIX,  Dallas 
KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ,  Harlingen  KGBT,  Houston 
KTRH,  Lubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio  KMAC,  Texarkana 
KOSY,  Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah  Cedar  City  KSUB, 
Salt  Lake  City  KSL  Vermont  Barre  WSNO,  Brattleboro 
WKVT  Virginia  Norfolk  WTAR,  Richmond  WRNL,  Roa- 
noke WDBJ,  Staunton  WAFC  Washington  Seattle 
KIRO,  Spokane  KGA,  Sunnyside  KREW  West  Virginia 
Beckley  WJLS,  Charleston  WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN, 
Parkersburg  WPAR,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison  WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIL. 
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continued 


have  been  true  of  Marilyn  Monroe, 

who  could  reach  no  one  in  her  hour  of 
need.  Since  her  death,  Marilyn's  friends 
rallied  to  her  memory,  and  have  set  up 
an  Actor's  Studio  scholarship  to  which 
100  founders  are  expected  to  contrib- 
ute $2500  each.  "It's  a  tribute  she'd 
have  liked,"  asserts  Lee  Strasberg, 
her  former  coach.  "She  was  always 
interested  in  helping  young  talent." 
But — as  one  friend  of  both  Marilyn 
and  Mercedes  pointed  out — "What 
good  are  all  the  tears  for  Marilyn? 
She's  gone,  and  somehow  we  all  failed 
her.  I'm  putting  on  a  smile  and  visit- 
ing   Mercedes.    I    won't   fail    her." 


Two  For  The  Show:  A  miracle  of 
TV  is  "Wagon  Train,"  which  has  been 
rolling  along  seven  years.  It  will  now 
go  the  90-minute  route — in  full  color. 
And  to  show  its  high  hopes,  it  is  taking 
on  two  more  talents.  Rumor  has  Bob 
("Laramie")  Fuller  and  fourteen- 
year-old  Mike  Burns  of  "Man's 
World"  as  the  lucky  duckies.  .  .  . 
ABC's  agog  over  "Mr.  Kingston" 
series  with  Walter  Pidgeon  and 
Peter  Graves.  .  .  .  What's  with 
Susan  Kohner  and  that  "new  wave" 
director  from  La  Belle  France?  .  .  . 
New  fellas  are  buzzing  about  Wendy 
Turner,  Disney's  sixteen-year-old 
lulu,  every  hour  on  the  hour — and  now 
it's  Bobby  Vee.  Wheel  .  .  . 


Fred   MacMurray  so   happy  at  the 


renewal  of  "My  Three  Sons"  he  dashed 
into  his  (and  June  Havei's)  kitchen 
to  roll  out  the  dough  for  some  of  his 
famous  home-baked  bread.  .  .  .  And 
speaking  of  bread:  Bettye  Ackerman 
and  Sam  Jatre  wonder  who  the  kind 
person  is,  donating  six  loaves  of  fresh- 
baked  Arabian  bread  each  week.  It's 
left  on  their  doorstep  early  in  the 
ayem.  .  .  .  Shouldn't  there  be  an  Oscar 
or  Emmy  for  the  best  publicity  grab- 
bing? Hottest  contenders  would  be 
Linda  Christian  and  Glenn  Ford, 
as  against  Jayne  Mansfield  and  her 
Mickey.  Linda's  twelve-hour  "en- 
gagement" to  Glenn  didn't  hurt  her 
a  bit.  'Tis  said  that  Yvette  Mimieux 
is  Glenn's  true  secret  love. 


Quick  Quiz:   Mary  Tyler  Moore's 

second  marriage  tottering?  .  .  .  Wed- 
ding bells  ahead  for  Roberta  Shore 
and  Mike  Westmore — both  Mor- 
mons and  chiming  in  tune?  .  .  .  But 
none  for  Robert  Goulet — touring 
this  summer  with  girlfriend  Carol 
Lawrence — because  us  gals  can't 
bear  to  lose  our  dreamboat?  .  .  .  Will 
Hugh  O'Brian  and  Princess  Soraya 
do  a  film  together?  (Her  screen  test 
said  to  be  "only  marvelous!")  .  .  . 
Dodie  London,  Mike's  ex,  taking 
drama  lessons  for  a  career  all  her  own? 
.  .  .  And  Sebastian  Cabot,  ordered 
by  his  docs  to  drop  50  lbs.  after  a  mild 
heart  attack,  wails,  "Why  must  people 
have  to  eat  less  just  when  they  can 
afford  the  best?"  —THE  END 


For  Jack  and  Marie  Lord's  story,  see  page  58.  For  Roberta  and  Mike,  see  above! 


The  Carol  Burnett— Joe  Hamil- 
ton romance  that  enthralled  all  of 
TV's  insiders  is  over  ...  or  is  it  just 
starting  up  again? 

Joe,  producer  of  the  Garry  Moore 
show,  married  and  father  of  eight 
children,  met  Carol  first  when  she 
was  becoming  a  star — with  his  help 
and  encouragement.  Over  a  year 
ago,  they  became  a  hush-hush  "blind 
item"  in  the  gossip  columns. 

He  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
not  legally  but  in  actuality  .  .  .  and 
Carol  was  footloose  and  free  .  .  .  and 
very  soon  their  friendship  became 
an  open  secret. 

Gossip  writers  began  speculating: 
Would  this  brilliant  new  comedienne 
marry  her  brilliant  producer? 


"The  publicity  started  hurting  his 
children,  and  it  began  to  hurt  my 
kid  sister,"  Carol  told  me  recently 
from  Hollywood,  after  she  had  left 
the  regular  Garry  Moore  cast  in 
order  to  make  movies. 

"We  could  see  it  was  going  to  get 
worse,"  she  said. 

"I  got  mad  at  some  of  the  things 
printed  about  us  that  were  untrue. 
People  in  my  own  family  believed 
them.  ..." 

Joe  was  having  trouble  getting  a 
divorce  or  legal  separation.  Carol, 
of  course,  wanted  marriage.  And  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  forthcoming,  evi- 
dently, without  headlines. 

"The  Garry  Moore  Show"  went  to 
Nevada  and  California  for  a  few  pro- 


grams. Carol  was  there  filming 
"Who's  Been  Sleeping  in  My  Bed?" 

They  got  together  again  .  .  .  talked 
it  over  earnestly  .  .  .  and  decided  to 
call  it  quits. 

"We  couldn't  solve  the  problem, 
and  we  were  going  to  hurt  too  many 
people  if  we  went  on.  You  see,  the 
ultimate  decision  had  been  coming 
on  for  a  long  time.  .  .  ." 

They  elected  not  to  see  each  other 
again,  except  professionally. 

"But  you'd  better  ask  Joe  about  it 
for  his  side,"  Carol  suggested. 

Joe  was  just  as  frank  and  courte- 
ous. Would  he  perhaps  attempt  to 
return  to  the  mother  of  his  children? 

"No,"  he  said.  "We  would  have 
been  apart  if  there  had  never  been 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the   scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 
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a  Carol.  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a 
legal  separation.  It  is  not  too  easy 
for  a  man." 

"What  if  you  got  a  separation, 
then  a  divorce.  .  .  ?"  I  asked  him. 

He  sensed  the  next  question.  "I'd 
see  what  would  happen  after  that," 
he  said. 

"If  you  got  the  divorce,  would 
you  try  to  resume  with  Carol? 
Wouldn't  this  giving-each-other-up 
now  be  a  familiar  maneuver  to  ac- 
complish that?" 

"That's  why  I'd  never  do  it.  Every- 
body would  see  through  it!"  Joe 
shot  back. 

"The  whole  problem,"  he  said, 
"is  the  necessity  of  living  in  a  fish- 
bowl.  Carol  and  I  reached  our  de- 
cision in  the  most  congenial  man- 
ner." 

As  for  Carol,  she  said: 

"I  assure  you,  I  didn't  break  up 
any  marriage.  I  just  ain't  the  type!" 
(For  more  on  Carol,  see  page  40.) 

In  these  streamlined  days  of  "Pay 
or  Diet,"  pretty  Leslie  Uggams 
goes  right  on  chompin'  and  right  on 
singin'  just  as  well. 

"What  an  appetite!"  said  Mitch 
Miller,  her  boss  on  "Sing  Along." 
"I'm  surprised  that  she  even  stops 
eating  long  enough  to  sing!" 


Miss    Street — alias    Mrs.    Williams. 


"The  first  job  I  got  her  paid  $80 
in  Philadelphia,"  her  agent  said, 
"but  we  lost  money.  We  went  to  get 
a  'bite'  to  eat — and  that's  some  un- 
derstatement!   She    took    something 


of  everything  they  had  on  the  menu. 
"It  made  me  nervous.  Most  sing- 
ers don't  eat  anything  before  they 
sing,  and  there  was  this  skinny  kid 
with  a  load  like  you'd  send  to  a  poor 
family." 

Leslie's  explanation  is  easy: 
"I  have  to  eat  a  lot  to  have  the 
energy  to  shop  for  clothes,"  she  says. 

Barbara  Hale,  who  plays  Ray- 
mond Burr's  Gal  Friday,  Delia 
Street,  in  the  "Perry  Mason"  series 
(and  is  actually  married  to  ace 
actor  Bill  Williams),  has  several 
children.  The  youngest  girl  was 
asked  by  her  teacher  what  her 
mother  did. 

"She's  a  secretary,"  replied  the 
youngster. 

Aspiring  Actresses,  Take 
Note!  Du  Pont  is  following  up  its 
controversial  "Backstage  With  a 
Comedian"  with  a  similar-type  treat- 
ment of  an  actress. 

Unlike  the  Shelley  Berman 
study,  however,  the  actress  whose 
every  move  will  be  recorded  will  not 
be  a  big  name.  She's  Louise  Sorel, 
and  she'll  be  appearing  in  "The 
Dragon"  by  the  time  the  show  is 
aired  in  June. 

Cameras   (Please  turn  the  page) 


Big  splash  by  Carol  and  ponytailed  Ann-Margret  can't  quite  drown  out  those  lovelorn  Burnett-Hamilton  echoes. 


EARL 
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and  mikes  will  follow  the  beautiful 
Californian  around,  and  aspiring 
actresses  can  gain  valuable  insights 
into  such  hidden  practices  as  audi- 
tions, script  talks,  backstage  patter, 
and  the  inevitable  war  of  nerves 
that  rages  on  every  theater  front  in 
America.  .  .  .  You  may  even  hear 
the  play's  director  shout,  "Get  those 
cameras  out  of  here.  We're  trying  to 
put  on  a  play!" 

Don't  Print  That:  The  son  of  a 

famous  TV  celebrity  doesn't  want 
it  known  that  he's  preparing  a  stage 
career  for  himself.  He's  appearing 
under  an  assumed  name.  .  .  .  Holly- 
wood actors,  technicians  and  every- 
body else  are  doing  a  slow  burn  be- 
cause of  the  upsurge  of  hour  and 
ninety-minute  shows.  This  means 
fewer  shows  will  hit  the  air,  thereby 
reducing  employment  for  all  except 
the  select  few.  .  .  .  Night-club  own- 
ers in  big  cities  are  frantic  because 
NBC-TV's  "Monday  Night  at  the 
Movies"  is  killing  off  all  their  busi- 
ness. They  wish  there  was  something 
they  could  do  about  it.  .  .  .  Look  for 
a  further  crackdown  on  "shouting" 
commercials.  There  are  enough  quiet 
ones  around  now  to  draw  attention 
to  the  "shouters." 

Who  Resembles  Whom? 
Frankie  Fontaine  has  nine  boys 
to  be  proud  of,  but  he  gets  ecstatic 
when  he  speaks  of  his  daughters: 
"The  thirteen-year-old  looks  like 
Grace  Kelly  and  the  twenty-two- 
year-old  resembles  Ingrid  Berg- 
man," he  says. 

And  his  beautiful  wife  Alma? 

"Hedy  Lamarr  looks  like  her!" 

Always  on  Sunday:  Warren 
Robertson,  the  young  Texan  (from 


Archer  City)  who's  developing  a 
one-man  show  of  Will  Rogers  for 
Broadway,  was  nervous  about  going 
on  Johnny  Carson's  "Tonight" 
show.  He'd  never  been  up  to  the 
studio  ...  so,  the  Sunday  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  go  on,  he  figured 


"Will   Rogers" — alias   Robertson! 


he'd  steal  into  the  place  and  get  a 
quick  look-around — to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  surroundings. 

Warren  managed  to  get  past  the 
elevator  operator  and  assorted  guides 
and  guards  by  acting  very  official 
and  very  confident. 

Once  he  got  into  the  studio  itself, 
it  was,  as  he  expected,  completely 
deserted.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
the  dressing  room  to  put  on  his  Will 
Rogers  makeup.  It  was  also  com- 
pletely deserted  there — with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man. 

Jack  Paar  in  person  .  .  . 

Talk    about    high-priced    guards! 


Fearless  Forecasts:  Cary 
Grant,  TV-shy  for  years,  is  reported 
ready  to  make  his  debut  sometime 
next  season.  .  .  .  Detectives'll  ride 
in  style  next  season.  Gene  Barry, 
who  cuts  a  fancy  figure  in  the  West 
as  Bat  Masterson,  will  travel  via 
Rolls-Royce  in  next  season's  "Amos 
Burke"  private-eye  series.  With  a 
bullet-proof  silent  engine?  .  .  .  Fight 
fans'll  probably  never  see  another 
outdoor  title  fight  where  the  pro- 
moters don't  have  option  days.  The 
rain-out  of  the  Griffith-Rodriguez 
title  fight  in  L.A.  was  the  grim 
clincher — their  TV  money  went  down 
the  drain  with  the  rain.  .  .  .  Kurt 
Russell  will  become  the  dirty-faced 
darling  of  the  kids  next  season  in 
"The  Travels  of  Jaimie  McPheeters," 
a  Huck  Finn-type  adventurer  in 
knickers. 

Comedian  Rip  "Crying"  Taylor 
has  made  quite  a  name  for  himself 
on  "The  Jackie  Gleason  Show" 
and  others.  I  asked  Rip  how  he  got 
started  on  his  crying  jag  and  he 
said: 

"My  mother  works  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department.  Isn't  that 
enough  to  make  anyone  cry?" 

There's  no  telling  where  the 
Congressional  investigation  into  rat- 
ing systems  might  lead,  but  if  it 
were  up  to  Johnny  Carson  he'd 
know   where   the   ratings   could   go. 

"I  had  a  TV  show  once,"  he 
claimed,  "where  I  had  a  minus-two 
rating.  That  meant  that  nobody  was 
watching  the  show — and  two  people 
who  weren't  watching  were  knock- 
ing it." 

On  his  "Tonight"  show,  Johnny 
fooled  around  some  more: 

"If  I  get  a  lower  rating  on  this 
show,  do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
can  use  118  blue  shirts?" 

It's  easy  for  Johnny  to  kid  around 
.  .  .  because — despite  rumors  from 
opposing  camps — he's  doing  S.R.O. 
business  with  the  people  who  count: 
The  advertisers. 

A  lot  of  people  are  trying  to  get 
him  into  the  ring  to  slug  it  out  with 
Steve  Allen,  but  that's  not  really 
necessary.  There's  no  question  that 
Steve's  popularity  has  spiralled  with 
his  late-evening  show.  But  in  these 
days  of  TV — when,  at  an  earlier 
hour,  you're  liable  to  have  a  choice 
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of  four  or  five  good  shows  to  watch 
at  the  same  time — there's  certainly 
ample  room  for  these  two  to  play 
together  in  the  late  evening  hours. 
It's  the  kind  of  spirited  competi- 
tion that  can't  help  but  make  both 
shows  better.  And  the  real  winner, 
of  course,  is  the  viewer. 

Smile   for   the   Camera:   John 

K.  (for  Kirwan)  M.  (for  Michael) 
McCaffery,  the  famous  newscaster, 
is  often  asked  why  he  doesn't  smile 
when  he  gives  the  news. 

"What's  there  to  smile  about  in 
this  news?"  replies  the  glum  chum. 

John  says  he  enjoys  hosting  ABC- 
TV's  "Alumni  Fun"  because  he  can 
finally    smile — and    mean    it. 

Years  ago,  he  was  the  moderator 
(and  referee)  of  the  famous  "Author 
Meets  the  Critic."  I  asked  him  why 
the  show  wasn't  on  anymore. 

"Probably  because  it  would  be 
too  controversial.  Networks  are 
tending  to  steer  clear  of  anything 
controversial  these  days.  .  .  .  And 
remember,  we  had  some  fiery  sessions 
on  that  show.  We  reduced  many 
an   author   to   tears." 

Howard  K.  Smith,  for  example, 
is  just  about  the  only  news  analyst 
left  who  doesn't  skirt  the  contro- 
versial. He  won  an  award  for  his 
shows,  then  was  promptly  dropped 
by  the  sponsors.  (Remember  the 
"Nixon   Obituary"   program?) 

"Smith  presented  himself  as  a 
man  with  a  viewpoint,"  said  Mc- 
Caffery. "David  Brinkley,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  deal  with  the  same- 
type  material,  but  he  presents  him- 
self as  a  man  without  a  personal 
viewpoint." 

John  K.  M.  recalled  that  he  was 
the  first  man  to  talk  on  the  air  about 
The   Kinsey  Report. 

"There  was  a  big  storm  before  I 
went  on,"  he  said,  "but  I  didn't  get 
one  protest  letter  afterward." 

Curtain  Up:  Playwright  Bren- 
dan Behan  did  an  interview  for 
"Monitor,"  and  NBC  is  counting  its 
lucky  stars  that  radio  doesn't  suffer 
the  embarrassments  that  can  come 
with   television. 

Talking  with  Fitzgerald  Smith 
in  a  glass-enclosed  Radio  City  studio, 
Brendan  looked  out  and  noticed 
scores  of  people  who  were  on  a 
guided  tour.  "Who  the  devil  are  all 


those  people?    asked  Mr.  Behan. 

Told  they  were  tourists,  he  said: 
"I'll  give  them  something  to  look  at." 

He  took  off  his  jacket,  slipped  off 
his  suspenders,  and  let  his  trousers 
fall  to  the  floor.  He  just  stood  there 
— in   a  very  long  shirt,   fortunately. 

Smith  blushed,  the  girl  guide 
blushed,  the  tourists  blushed — every- 
one blushed  except  Behan.  who  en- 
joyed the  prank. 

NBC  promptly  ordered  drapes 
for  the  cage! 

"Granny"  Irene  Ryan  of  the  top- 
rated  "Beverly  Hillbillies"  packs  a 
wallop — not  only  in  the  moonshine 
she  makes  (on  the  show)  but  in  the 
quips  she  makes   (off  the  show). 

CBS  told  her  she'd  received  567 
fan  letters  and  a  marriage  proposal. 
She  told  them:  "You  handle  the  let- 
ters— but  send  over  the  proposal  by 
messenger." 

When  "To  Tell  the  Truth"  made 
its  TV  debut  some  seven  years  ago, 
Mark  Goodson,  of  Goodson-Tod- 
man,  didn't  think  much  of  its 
chances.  "To  tell  you  the  truth."  he 
said  in  so  many  words,  "the  average 
person  doesn't  make   a   good   liar." 

Now — 2,000  "impostors"  later — 
he  and  anyone  else  who  has  seen 
the  popular  CBS  show  are  forced  to 
admit  that,  if  pressed,  we  can  be  a 
great   country  of  liars. 

Not  only  have  the  impostors  with- 
stood the  slings  and  arrows  from  a 
panel  bent  on  arriving  at  the  truth, 
but  sometimes  they've  been  em- 
barrassingly good. 

On  one  occasion,  the  central  char- 
acter was  "the  world's  fastest  draw." 
At  the  end  of  the  questioning,  in 
order  to  reveal  the  true  holder  of 
the  title,  the  three  men  were  to  draw 
their  revolvers  and  fire  simultane- 
ously. 

"The  trouble  was,"  said  Gil 
Fates,  executive  producer,  "the  fast- 
est draw  was  beaten  by  one  of  the 
impostors." 

But  accidents   do  happen. 

Said  Fates:  "I  remember  one 
time  we  had  a  central  character 
named  Mickey  Sullivan.  We  went 
on  the  air,  and  one  of  the  'liars' — 
when  asked,  'What  is  your  name, 
please?' — came  out  with,  'My  name 
is  Mickey  Spillane  ...  I  mean 
Sullivan.'  "  — That's  Earl 
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Can  a  woman  be 

assured  with  a 

douche  from 

the  kitchen  shelf? 

If  you've  been  douching  with  vinegar 
or  other  makeshift  kitchen  mixtures, 
change  to  Massengill  Powder — a  prep- 
aration that  is  medically  formulated  to 
serve  its  special  purpose  safely. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  Massengill 
Powder  forms  a  cosmetically  fragrant, 
wonderfully  refreshing  douche  that  is 
more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and  anti- 
septically  cleansing  than  any  makeshift 
mixture  can  be.  More  assuring,  too! 
And  you  have  additional  protection  be- 
cause it  stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Be  assured — try  Massengill  Powder. 
Now  available  at  drug  and  health  and 
beauty  aid  counters  everywhere  in  jars 
and  pre-measured  packettes. 


MassengiRyhmk 

Suppliers  to  the  Medical  Profession  Since  1897. 


Larry  Hugo  is  full  of  beeswax — and 
what's  more,  he's  proud  of  it.  "Beeswax  is 
more  valuable  than  honey,"  Larry  explains 
in  his  breezy  manner.  "Wax  and  candles  are 
made  from  it."  Larry  is  a  beekeeper  in  his 
spare  time.  When  asked  why,  he  answers, 
"Because  I  have  a  farm  in  Virginia."  Larry 
then  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  doesn't  live 
on  the  farm  the  year-round.  "I  have  a  house 
on  Long  Island,  but  someday  I'm  going  to 
retire  to  the  farm  and  I've  got  to  know 
something  about  farming.  I  couldn't  raise 
pigs  or  cattle  in  my  backyard,  so  I  started 
in  with  bees."  Larry  paused,  smiled,  and 
added,  "I'm  also  a  woodcutter." 

He  then  excused  himself  and  bounded 
away  to  rehearse  a  scene.  Returning,  he 
plopped  down.  "Where  was  I?  Yes,  I  chop 
wood.  I  do  it  for  the  exercise — and  for  f>es." 

Larry  lives  in  a  house  decorated  in  mod- 
ern furniture.  "I  like  it.  None  of  this  heavy 
antique  stuff  that's  too  heavy  to  shove 
around."  Larry's  wife,  Carolyn,  is  in  public 
relations.  His  daughter  Vicki,  fifteen,  has 
been  a  stage  manager  in  high  school  plays. 
Son  Larry,  age  ten,  hasn't  yet  shown  any 
theatrical   leanings. 

Larry  Hugo  is  a  witty,  friendly  man,  help- 
ing to  make  the  atmosphere  on  the  set  of 
"The  Edge  of  Night"  one  of  the  happiest 
this  interviewer  has  visited. 

Pretty  Ann  Flood  has  two  children:  Kevin, 
age  three-and-a-half,  and  Brian,  a"  of  three 
months  old.  "Ambitions?"  Ann's  eyebrows 
went  up.  "Well,  when  I  left  home,  Kevin  was 
stalking  the  apartment,  shooting  elephants. 
Brian's  ambition  is  to  eat  and  sleep.  Both 
of  them  seem  to  be  doing  very  well." 

Ann  lives  in  Manhattan  with  her  husband, 
a  TV  executive.  "The  apartment  is  decorated 
in  a  little  of  the  Traditional  and  French 
Provincial.  It's  all  very  livable." 

When  asked  about  hobbies,  Ann  rattled 
them  off.  "Swimming,  sewing  and  knitting. 
Let's  see,  I'm  also  a  crossword  fiend.  Can't 
pass  them  up.  I  love  to  collect  paintings  and 
decorate  the  walls  with  them,  can't  stand  a 
bare  wall.  And  I  love  skiing  when  we  can 
get  away." 

Ann  is  recognized  and  stopped  by  fans. 
"Invariably,  they  ask,  'What's  going  to  hap- 
pen next?'  I  never  tell  them.  I  don't  think 
they  really  want  to  know.  It  would  take  all 
the  fun  out  of  it." 

Ann's  relationship  with  fans  has  always 
been  happy.  "One  fan  writes  me  faithfully. 
We've  become  pen  pals!  She  knitted  a 
sweater  for  Brian  when  he  was  born,"  Ann 
smiles,   maternal   pride   in   her  blue  eyes. 

When  asked  about  her  latest  accomplish- 
ment, Mary  K.  Wells  answers,  "That's  easy. 
You've  heard  of  sawed-off  shotguns?  Well, 
I've  got  a  sawed-off  dining  room  table.  Makes 
the  biggest  coffee  table  you've  ever  seen!" 

Mary  goes  on  to  explain  that  her  name 
really  isn't  Mary  "K."  Wells.  "It's  Mary 
Catherine.  When  I  was  a  kid,  everybody 
called  me  Mary  K.  It  just  sort  of  stuck.  Why 
fight  it?   I   kept  it." 

She  has  a  daughter,  Katherine,  carefully 
spelled  with  a  K.  "She's  a  very  talented 
artist.  Draws  and  paints  all  sorts  of  things," 
Mary  beams.  She  also  has  a  son,  Cameron, 
nicknamed  Hap,  age  eleven.  "Hap  looks  on 
my  acting  as  a  job,  he's  not  excited   about 


it.  But,"  Mary  K.  explains,  laughing,  "the 
other  night  he  stayed  up  late  to  watch  the 
news.  They  filmed  his  class  at  school — the 
little  ham!" 

Mary  K.  still  pursues  her  hobby  of  paint- 
ing (watercolors)  when  time  permits.  "I 
seem  to  have  less  and  less  time.  And,  in  a 
way,  I'm  grateful.  It  means  I'm  busy  acting. 
Show  me  an  actress  who  doesn't  like  that!" 

Mary  is  frank  and  lthusiastic  in  her 
answers,  having  the  happy  knack  of  talking 
to  you  as  if  you  were  an  old  friend. 

Walter  Greaza  started  in  show  business 
in  Minnesota  with  a  local  stock  company  in 
1919.  "I  can  still  remember  the  play,"  he 
said  calmly,  "  'Polly  With  A  Past."  I  had 
the  second  lead."  Walter  has  been  busy 
ever  since,  surviving  and  succeeding  with 
all  the  changes  he  has  seen  in  those  years. 
His  early  stock  training  has  paid  off  hand- 
somely on  "The  Edge  of  Night."  "In  those 
days,  you  had  to  learn  your  lines  quickly.  I 
was  blessed  with  a  photographic  memory. 
Through  the  years,  I've  become  pretty 
quick."  Walter  is  legendary  in  show  business. 
He  can  become  letter  perfect  on  large 
scripts  in   two  or  three  days! 

"Decorating?"  Walter  waves  his  hand. 
"I  leave  that  to  my  wife  Helene.  She  does 
all  that."  Walter  and  his  wife  live  on  Long 
Island  in  what  he  calls,  "a  little  house — 
really  not  too  big,  but  big  enough."  One 
of  Walter's  hobbies  is  gardening,  though 
he  admits,  "I  don't  do  too  much  anymore. 
I  supervise.  I'm  good  at  that."  Music  and 
baseball  are  two  of  his  other  interests.  "I 
used  to  play  semi-pro.  Now,  I  never  miss  a 
boxscore."  Walter  likes  nothing  more  than 
to  have  some  old  friends  over  to  the  house 
and  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play.  "We 
sing,  keeping  the  neighbors  in  mind.  I  can 
go  on  for  hours.  One  reminds  me  of  another. 
I   prefer  the  old  songs." 

.  .And  Walter  Greaza,  with  his  memory, 
probably  doesn't  miss  a  note  or  lyric! 

Gracious  Peggy  Allenby  and  her  actor 
husband,  John  McGovern,  are  in  their  thir- 
ty-second year  of  a  happy  marriage.  They 
have  two  children,  Eleanor  and  John  Jr. 
"John  Jr.  is  a  Maryland  State  Trooper,  so 
don't  speed  in  that  state,"  Peggy  smiles. 
"Johnny  just  came  up  with  his  children  to 
visit  us.  So  did  Eleanor.  Oh,  did  we  have 
fun.  It  was  like  a  circus!  I'd  forgotten  how 
much  fun  children  can   be. 

"Do  I  have  any  hobbies?  Yes,  I'm  afraid 
I  do.  I  love  imported  perfumes  and  expen- 
sive shoes."  Peggy  says,  shaking  her  head. 
"I  buy  them  myself.  It  wouldn't  seem  right 
to  make  my  husband  pay  for  them." 

Peggy  has  been  on  the  show  since  its 
beginning,  almost  seven  years  ago.  "My 
fans  write  to  me  sometimes  asking  for  ad- 
vice, and  I  give  it.  Why  not?  If  they're  sweet 
enough  to  write,   I   care  enough  to  answer." 

In  all  of  her  years  of  acting,  Peggy  re- 
members one  role  in  particular.  "I  was  the 
speaking  voice  for  Gladys  Swarthout  on 
the  radio  'Voice  of  Firestone'  for  years. 
You  see,  my  speaking  voice  sounded  more 
like  her  singing  voice  than  her  own  speak- 
ing voice  did!" 

It's  obvious  why  Peggy  is  so  successful  as 
an  actress.  She's  talented,  friendly,  gracious 
.  .  .  and  clad  in  beautiful,  expensive  shoes! 


Laurence  Hugo — Ann  Flood 


"The  Edge  of  Night"  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  4:30  P.M.  EDT. 


Mary  K.  Wells 


Walter  Greaza 


Peggy  Allenby 


Married  women  are  sharing  this  secret 

. .  .  the  new,  easy,  surer  protection 
for  those  most  intimate  marriage  problems 

What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 


the  wonderful,  surer  than  ever  germici- 
dal protection  Norforms  suppositories 
now  give  you.  Norforms'  highly  per- 
fected new  formula  releases  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  ingredients  with  long- 
lasting  action.  The  exclusive  base 
melts  at  body  temperature,  forming  a 
powerful  protective  film  that  guards 
(but  will  not  harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 
And  Norforms'  deodorant  protection 
has  been  proved  in  a  hospital  clinic 

Tested  by  doctors . . . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinic 

FEMININE  SUPPOSITORIES 


and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine" 
or  "disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience!  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Available  in  packages  of  6,  12  and 
24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 


i    Norforms 


A    NORWICH    PRODUCT 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.RT-36 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Norforms  booklet, 
in  a  plain  envelope. 


Name- 


Street- 
City — 


-Zone 
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To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Cuttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


Bye  Bye  Birdie 

COLUMBIA;    COLOR 

Columbia  has  a  real  winner  here : 
A  musical  comedy,  based  on  the 
Broadway  hit,  that  is  full  of  pleasant 
songs  and  funny  moments.  When  Con- 
rad Birdie,  a  writhing,  smirking  rock 
'n'  roller,  gets  his  draft  call,  protest- 
ing girls  march  on  Washington,  ma- 
trons swoon  in  Sweet  Apple,  Ohio, 
and  Russian  dancers  get  sabotaged  on 
the  Ed  Sullivan  show.  Dick  Van  Dyke 
and  Janet  Leigh  are  attractive  as  a 
long-engaged  couple  (although  I'll 
grant  you,  they're  not  Fred  Astaire 
and  Ginger  Rogers)  ;  Ann-Margret 
and  Bobby  Rydell  are  fine  as  high- 
school  sweethearts;  and  Maureen 
Stapleton  is  riotous  as  Dick's  Mama, 
a  robust  "invalid"  in  mink  coat  who 
doesn't  think  her  Sonny  is  ready  for 
marriage.  A  delightful  show  that  the 
whole  family  can  enjoy. 

How  the  West  Was  Won 

mcm;  cinerama,  color 
The  best  way  to  see  this  is  with  chil- 
dren along.  They're  less  likely  to  be 
bothered  by  the  defects  of  Cinerama, 
and  the  story  is  right  down  their 
alley:  A  simple,  fast-moving  pano- 
rama of  American  History,  with  lots 
of  stars  (Debbie  Reynolds,  Jimmy- 
Stewart,  Gregory  Peck,  Robert  Pres- 
ton, George  Peppard,  Thelma  Ritter) 
and  plenty  of  broad  action  of  the 
Look-out-for-the-rapids  and  Here- 
come-the-buffalo  variety.  The  narra- 
tive is  a  little  insubstantial  by  adult 
standards,  but  the  scenery  is  appeal- 
ing, the  stereo  sound  is  fantastic,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  interesting,  if  not 
completely  engrossing. 


The  Ugly  American 

universal;  color 
Here's  a  fascinating  and  thought-pro- 
voking view  of  current  events,  with 
the  now-portly  and  mustachioed  Mar- 
lon Brando  turning  in  an  excellent  job 
as  an  ambassador  fighting  Communists 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It's  true  that  very 
little  remains  of  the  best-selling  book, 
except  for  the  title.  But  the  picture  has 
virtues  of  its  own — including  the  good 
acting  of  Pat  Hingle,  Arthur  Hill  and 
Brando's  own  sister,  Jocelyn. 

Dr.  No 

U.A.;    COLOR 

A  handsome  agent  from  British  In- 
telligence, a  bikini-clad  blonde,  a 
snake-eyed  Oriental  fiend,  slick  mur- 
ders punctuated  by  the  "toom,  toom" 
of  a  silencer  .  .  .  here's  a  well-made 
thriller  from  the  stories  of  mystery- 
writer  Ian  Fleming.  The  action  verges 
a  little  too  close  to  comic-book  fan- 
tasy, but  ladies  in  the  audience  won't 
mind  as  long  as  they  can  watch  Sean 
Connery,  a  Scottish  actor  with  bushy- 
brows  who  portrays  the  fast-becoming- 
legendary  James  Bond  with  definite 
masculinity. 

Come  Fly  With  Me 

MCM;    PANAVISION,    COLOR 

Views  of  Paris  and  Vienna  add  in- 
terest and  vitality  to  this  lightweight 
story  about  airline  hostesses.  Dolores 
Hart,  Pamela  Tiffin  and  Lois  Nettle- 
ton  are  the  girls,  Hugh  O'Brian  is  a 
pilot  who  gets  taught  a  few  things 
about  morality,  Karl  Maiden  is  a  shy 
Texas  millionaire  (a  shy  Texas  mil- 
lionaire!) and  Karl  Boehm  is  a  young 
baron  down  on  his  luck. 


The  Man  From  the  Diners'  Club 

COLUMBIA 

Danny  Kaye  as  a  nervous  schnook 
who  gets  mixed  up  with  a  murderous 
health-club  operator  (Telly  Savalas). 
The  script  is  not  exactly  inspired,  but 
in  a  few  places  (as  when  he  loses  a 
battle  with  an  I.B.M.  machine)  Danny- 
gets  a  chance  to  show  how  funny  he 
can  be.  Kids  will  love  it. 

The  Mind  Benders 

AMERICAN    INTERNATIONAL 

This  curious  British  import  starts  out 
as  science-fiction  melodrama  and  ends 
up  as  a  filmed  lesson  in  how  babies 
get  born.  Space-age  scientist  Dirk 
Bogarde  gets  brain-washed  into  be- 
lieving that  love  for  his  wife  (Mary 
Ure)  has  turned  to  revulsion.  The 
acting  is  excellent,  and  the  film  is,  on 
the  whole,  interesting.  But  that  end- 
ing! Pardon  me  for  laughing. 

It  Happened  at  the  World's  Fair 

MCM;    PANAVISION,    COLOR 

Here's  Elvis,  singing,  fighting  and  lov- 
ing his  way  through  a  simple  little 
plot  that  his  fans  will  probably  find 
completely  satisfying.  He  plays  bache- 
lor father  to  a  waif  stranded  at  the 
Seattle  Fair,  and,  after  a  few  minor 
complications,  marches  off  with  the 
pretty  nurse  for  whom  he  hankers. 

The  Birds 

UNIVERSAL;     TECHNICOLOR 

Alfred,  old  boy,  I'm  terribly  sorry  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  your  new  movie  is 
quite  disappointing.  Not  frightening 
at  all — and  a  bit  silly,  actually.  It's  a 
pity,  too,  after  you  went  to  such  trou- 
ble training  all  those  bloodv  birds. 
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Sinatra:  The  Living  Legend:  very  rarely  is  the  highest  sum 

mit  of  the  show-business  mountain  scaled  and  attained.  When  it  is, 
the  climber  joins  an  elite  group  of  the  living  legends.  There  are 
not  many  in  that  group,  but  Frank  Sinatra  is  not  just  a  member,  he's 
a  fixture. 

A  seasoned  warrior  of  all  the  show-business  battles,  Sinatra  has 
mellowed  and  matured  with  his  success  and  has  also  learned  how  to 
accept  it. 

The  cult  of  Sinatra  started  many  years  ago  in  the  big-band  days. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  Sinatra  ushered  in  the  romantic  singer 
period.  He  proved  conclusively  that  the  dancers  were  just  as  interested 
in  the  singer  as  they  were  in  the  band. 

From  the  thin  image,  the  bow  tie  of  large  proportion,  the  scream- 
ing girls,  who  easily  put  the  Presley  fans  to  shame  with  their  exuber- 
ance, to  the  mature  master  of  the  adult  record-buying  public — this  is 
Sinatra.  An  individual  wrapped  in  romance.  At  one  and  the  same  time, 
maybe  ten  different  images.  Among  his  attributes,  even  today,  is  the 
youthful  quality  he  can  project. 

He  is  an  individualistic  performer  and  a  master  of  stagecraft.  His 
acting,  though  somewhat  stylized  through  his  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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To  the  big  stars  in  back  of  him — left  to  right,  Roz  Russell,  Groucho  Marx,  Frank  Sinatra,  Dinah  Shore,  Dean   Martin  and  Danny  Kaye — that 
modest  little  man  at  the  piano  outshines  'em  all:  Master  music  maker  Irving  Berlin,  who's  been  writing  America's  songs  for  half  a  century! 


Nashville  notes:  (Left)  Ernest  Tubb 
20th  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  year  with  show  manager 
Ott  Devine  and  WSM  announcer  Ralph  Emery, 
hubby  of  Skeeter  Davis.  (Above)  Roy  Acuff,  king 
of  country  singers,  greets  another  kind  of  royalty 
— symphony  orchestra  conductor  Harry  Newstone. 


* 


IM;: 


Musical  history  takes  an  encore:  Helen  Forrest  and  Ziggy  Elman  (right)    are  more  than  happy  to  give  Frank  Sinatra  Jr.  a  rousing  welcome,  as  he 
signs  up  to  sing  with  the  new  Tommy  Dorsey  band!  They  worked  with  his  dad  in  his  own  "Dorsey  days" — before  this  nineteen-year-old  was  born! 


Songbird  Anita  Bryant  (above)  doesn't  "Miss  Oklahoma" 
when  she's  fishing  in  Florida  with  her  manager-husband,  Bob 
Green.  .  .  .  Ann-Margret  (at  upper  right)  dates  Jack 
Gilardi  in  California— before  hastening  to  meet  Eddie  Fisher 
in  New  York.  .  .  .  Great  news  for  Kay  and  Frankie  Avalon 
(right):  The  stork  has  put  them  on  his  schedule  for  this  year! 


ON  THE  RECORD 


r   Monthly 
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JAZZ 

***'*Adventures  in  Time,  Stan 
Kenton  and  His  Orch.  (Capitol)  — 
Here's  another  gem  worthy  of  standing 
next  to  Stan  Kenton's  other  monumental 
albums.  Don't  let  the  rather  science  fic- 
tion-like title  throw  you.  The  Time  it 
relates  to  is  the  musical  time  signature. 
These  pieces  constitute  an  organically 
related  suite  or  concerto,  as  it's  called 
by  its  composer,  Johnny  Richards.  It's 
a  journey  into  the  realm  of  Time.  The 
pieces  utilize  different  meters  and 
pulses. 

The  music  will  lie  rather  uneasily 
on  ears  that  have  been  worn  down  to  the 
usual  4-to-a-bar  kind  of  thing.  Once 
into  the  pool,  though,  you'll  find  that 
the  music  isn't  any  different  from  the 
water.  That  is,  fine! 

It's  a  little  off  the  beaten  path,  but 
most  interesting.  The  band  performs 
magically,  and  that's  saying  a  good 
deal,  as  the  music  is  anything  but  easy. 
The  young  soloists  here  are  amazingly 
refreshing.  (Heaven  knows  where  Ken- 
ton finds  them ! )  They  are  full  of  the 
vitality  and  intenseness  of  youth,  plus 
a  carefree  feeling  about  limitations. 
Subsequently,  they  all  play  "over  their 
heads."  Better,  that  is,  than  possibly 
even  they  thought  they  could.  Johnny 
Richards  has  also  written  a  work  worthy 
of  repeated  listenings.  His  musical  na- 
ture, as  his  musical  expressions  quite 
clearly  show,  is  one  of  complexity  and 
excitement.  It's  a  direct  style.  He  taxes 
the  players  but  the  rewards  are  tre- 
mendous. His  music  possesses  an  ex- 
citement of  epic  proportions.  He  is  a 
craftsman.  A  composer  who  understands 
his  materials.  A  builder  of  sizzling  brass 
edifices.  A  subtle  user  of  his  deep  brass 
voices. 

The  tracks  of  most  delight  to  this  re- 
viewer are  "Artemis,"  "3x3x2x2x2=72" 
(yes,  that's  a  title!),  "March  to  Po- 
laris" and  the  reprise  of  "Artemis," 
which  is  called  "Artemis  and  Apollo." 
The  band  is  comprised  of  five  saxo- 
phones, five  trumpets,  four  mellophoni- 
ums  (French  horn-like  sounding  trum- 
pets), four  trombones  and  tuba,  plus 
the    usual    rhythm     section.    Kenton's 


piano  is  heard,  though  infrequently,  to 
advantage.  Well,  there  it  is.  From  the 
creative  world  of  Kenton  comes  another 
handful  of  excitement. 

*#*The  Giants  of  Jazz  (Colum- 
bia)— Columbia  is  the  only  major  label 
which  has  consistently  kept  up  its  jazz 
catalogue.  It  begins  to  pay  off  when  you 
get  a  sampler  like  this  album. 

The  excitement  starts  with  the  spar- 
kling Quincy  Jones  big  band  doing 
"Grasshopper" — which  features  Sonny 
Stitt  and  Al  Cohn,  plus  a  trombone  sec- 
tion which  includes  J.  J.  Johnson,  Jim- 
my Cleveland,  Urbie  Green  and  Kai 
Winding.  And  if  that's  not  enough,  the 
rhythm  section  includes  Horace  Silver, 


<-* 
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Oscar  Pettiford  and  Art  Blakey — it 
continues  through  Miles  Davis's  piano- 
less  sextet  pecking  out  "Devil  May 
Care." 

The  voice  of  Carmen  McRae  is  heard 
in  an  excellent  rendition  of  "So  Long," 
with  Marty  Paich's  arranging  being 
half  the  delight.  Chico  Hamilton's  new 
group  contributes  a  straightforward 
and  sing-y  type  thing  in  "One  for 
Joan." 

For  the  traditionalist  fan,  both  Eddie 
Condon  and  the  Dukes  of  Dixieland  are 
represented.  The  Dukes  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  but  building  cut  called 
"By  and  By."  Its  climactic  close  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  Condon's  rather 
easy  treatment  of  "Tiger  Rag."  On  the 


asset  side  for  Mr.  Condon  is  his  group's 
personnel,  which  includes  "Peanuts" 
Hucko  and  the  lyrical  horn  of  none 
other  than  Bobby  Hackett. 

Columbia  also  included  a  tune  by 
Bill  Doggett.  It's  more  appropriately 
placed  in  a  blues  album,  but  its  lack  of 
pretense  is  a  welcome  breeze.  The  jazz 
vocal  group  of  Lambert,  Hendricks  and 
Ross  are  heard  doing  the  almost  jazz 
standard,  "This  Here."  Alto  saxophon- 
ist Pony  Poindexter  plays  a  stimulating 
chorus  to  relieve  them  and  may  have 
stolen  the  record.  J.  J.  Johnson's  group 
chugs  through  a  blues  line  called  "Fat- 
back."  It  is  again  stolen  from  the  lead- 
er by  trumpeter  Freddie  Hubbard, 
whose  vitality  is  a  pleasure  to  hear.  He 


shows  here  why  he  is  a  player  destined 
for  jazz  fame. 

As  these  kinds  of  "get  together"  al- 
bums go,  this  is  one  well  worth  the 
money. 

SPOKEN   WORD 

***Hope  in  Russia  and  One 
Other  Place,  Bob  Hope  (Decca)  — 
Nowadays,  with  Bob  Hope  appearing 
infrequently  on  television,  and  radio 
being  little  more  than  a  medium  for 
disc  jockeys,  this  reviewer,  for  one,  had 
forgotten  how  funny  Mr.  Hope  really  is. 
He  is  one  of  the  remaining  gag  comics. 
He  strings  together  gags  in  his  in- 
imitable   monologue    fashion    and    de- 
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velops  his  subjects  with  admirable, 
truly  professional  finesse. 

This  album  is  a  live  recording  of 
his  performance  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  and  his  acceptance  of 
the  Patriot's  Award  at  Notre  Dame. 
Both  performances  are  awfully  good — 
"Hope  in  Russia"  taking  the  edge  for 
sheer  belly-laughs.  His  candid  com- 
ments about  Russia  (made  in  '59)  are 
spectrum-like.  Some  are  mild,  like  his 
references  to  vodka  being  "like  an  al- 
cohol rub  from  the  inside,"  and  how, 
with  this  same  vodka,  "it's  easy  to  see 
how  they  got  Sputnik  up.  ...  It  is 
surprising,  though,"  he  adds,  "that  the 
whole  country  isn't  in  orbit." 

He  remarks  on  this  same  trip  on  the 


"Notre  Dame"  side,  which  was  recorded 
in  '62,  and  states  that  he  "had  a  suc- 
cessful trip  to  Russia.  ...  I  got  out!" 
Well,  you  can  see  the  Hope  style  here 
in  all  its  glory.  When  he  bites,  it's  still 
funny.  ("I  would  congratulate  the 
Russian  scientists  who  put  Sputnik  in 
orbit,  but  I  can't  speak  German.")  His 
timing  is  remarkable.  The  experienced 
trouper  is  on  the  ball  .  .  .  always!  At 
Notre  Dame,  he  has  some  surprising 
competition  in  the  person  of  the  Uni- 
versity's president,  Rev.  Hesburgh.  The 
cleric  upstaged  even  the  un-named  chap, 
who  likewise  was  surprisingly  funny. 
But  Hope  follows  them  both  and  proves 
that  the  pro  enjoys  this  kind  of  com- 
petitive performing. 


Mr.  Hope  gets  deeper  with  his  words 
when  accepting  the  Patriot's  Award  at 
Notre  Dame.  He  relates  that  he  was 
only  entertaining  the  troops  .  .  .  they 
were  doing  the  fighting.  He  states  sim- 
ply that  they  are  the  patriots.  It's  not 
drippy,  just  honest  Hope.  I  wish  I  had 
more  room  to  relate  some  of  his  gags. 
They  are  painfully  funny — because 
they  invariably  have  a  point! 

Lester  Young,  the  late  great  jazz 
saxophonist,  once  told  me  to  always 
watch  out  for  the  "old  troupers."  Yes, 
you  can  always  be  shown  the  way  by 
the  Hopes,  Crosbys,  Sinatras  and  that 
entire  group  of  seasoned  performers. 
I'd  pick  up  on  this  album.  Where  there's 
Hope,  there's  life  .  .  .  the  funny  life. 


MOVIE    MUSIC 

***Golden    Hollywood    Themes, 

Original  Sound  Tracks  (Decca)  — 
Hollywood  has  been  contributing  to  the 
hit  chart  for  years,  and,  in  some  ways, 
clearing  the  air  for  better  and  more 
musical  tunes  from  other  quarters.  It 
would  not  be  untrue  to  say  Hollywood 
music  may  be  responsible  for  most  of 
our  best  hit  songs.  (Consider  "Moon 
River"  and  "Days  of  Wine  and  Roses.") 
In  this  album,  we  are  taken  through 
a  veritable  Hollywood  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  theme  dept. — from  the  deep  and 
moving  love  themes  from  "Spartacus," 
"For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls"  and  "The 
Robe"  to  the  driving  excitement  of  the 


main  title  music  from  "The  Man  With 
the  Golden  Arm."  One  after  another, 
the  melodies  bring  back  memory  of 
some  golden  dramatic  film  moments. 
While  listening  to  the  love  theme  of 
"For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,"  I  couldn't 
help  but  feel  that  Hollywood  lost  one 
of  its  giants  in  the  passing  of  Victor 
Young,  whose  powerful  romantic  music 
heightened  so  many  cinema  moments. 

The  talent  of  Alex  North  is  well  rep- 
resented here  with  his  "Spartacus"  love 
theme.  You  may  remember  his  marvel- 
ous score  for  "Streetcar  Named  De- 
sire." Possibly  the  greatest  musical 
talent  in  Hollywood  scoring,  North  is 
characterized  by  exquisitely  wrought 
and  beautifully  orchestrated  dramatic 
melodies.    ' 

Mancini,  one  of  the  most  successful 
writers  of  recent  time,  is  represented  by 
his  "Young  Love,"  from  the  movie 
"Rock,  Pretty  Baby."  Alfred  Newman. 
a  senior  member  of  Hollywood's  elite, 
has  two  potent  expressions  of  his  large 
talent  here,  "Anastasia"  and  "The 
Robe." 

One  after  another,  gem  after  gem. 
And  mind  you,  these  are  not  renditions 
or  interpretations.  These  are  from  the 
sound  tracks. 

I'd  look  into  the  album. 

POPULAR 

****The  Barbra  Streisand  Al- 
bum, arr.  and  cond.  by  Peter  Matz 
(Columbia) — If  this  isn't  a  talent 
worthy  of  becoming  a  legend,  I'll  eat 
this  album!  Miss  Streisand  is  possibly 
the  most  unique  performing  talent  I've 
heard  in  easily  ten  years.  She  is  the 
most  mature  twenty-year-old  I've  ever 
heard  tell  of.  (I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  what  a  few  more  years'  developing 
will  further  show!)  She  is,  even  with 
this,  her  first  album,  beyond  being 
compared  with  anybody. 

She  reads  lyrics  exquisitely,  and  I 
mean  it.  (Just  sample  "Sleepin'  Bee," 
"Taste  of  Honey"  and  "Soon  Jt's  Gonna 
Rain.")  Her  vitality,  punch,  does  not 
take  a  backseat  even  to  Judy  Garland's ! 

It's  easy  to  say  a  good  many  per- 
formers are  just  trying  to  make  a  place 
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for  themselves  in  the  business.  Not  so 
with  Miss  Streisand.  The  business  will 
enlarge  itself  for  her.  It  thrives  on  talent 
such  as  hers.  This  album  is  one  not  to 
be  without.  This  may  be  the  album  of 
the  year  for  a  lot  of  people,  and  justly 
so.  It's  the  birth  of  a  star.  A  marvelous 
voice.  A  talent,  monstrously  large,  in 
the  "moving  your  emotions"  dept.  She 
possesses  a  careful  and  demanding  eye, 
when  it  comes  to  material,  and  suffi- 
cient originality  to  make  it  sound  like 
it  was  her  own  personal  utterance,  when 
it  comes  out  at  you.  Her  spectrum  is 
absurdly  broad  and  easily  projected. 
Zany  one  minute,  touchingly  beautiful, 
two  seconds  later.  She  just  sings  glori- 
ously. Buy  the  album,  please. 


••••The    End    of    the    World, 

Skeeter  Davis  (RCA  Victor) — This  lady 
just  kills  me!  She's  just  so-o-o  easy,  so 
musical,  so  relaxing.  She  can  sing  coun- 
try ballads  beautifully.  She  can  come 
up  with  her  own  rendition  of  a  hit  and 
keep  your  interest  up.  Her  time  is  good 
(her  feeling  for  rhythm,  that  is).  Her 
vocal  mechanism  is  just  wrapped  in 
naturalness.  She's  already  had  a  hit,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  more  in  this  album 
unless  my  ears  are  just  imagining 
things.  I  doubt  it.  The  evidence  here 
supports  the  theory. 

You'll  find  Skeeter  chirping  here 
such  hits  as  "Coloring  Book,"  "Keep 
Your  Hands  Off  My  Baby,"  "Silver 
Threads  and  Golden  Needles,"  and  her 


big  one,  "End  of  the  World."  Also  in- 
cluded are  some  ballads  of  the  two- 
voiced,  harmony,  country  style,  at  which 
she  is  aces.  Victor,  if  you  or  they  should 
ask  me,  should  put  out  "Why  I'm 
Walkin'"  and  "He  Called  Me  Baby" 
as  a  single  record.  If  one  of  them  isn't 
a  hit,  I'll  eat  my  hat!  I  like  Skeeter 
Davis.  You  ought  to  find  out  if  you  do. 
Credit  should  be  extended  to  Chet  At- 
kins and  Anita  Kerr  for  producing  this 
album.  It's  a  winner. 

•••Ruby  Baby,  Dion,  arr.  and  cond. 
by  Robert  Mersey  (Columbia) — This 
is  Dion's  first  album  effort  for  Colum- 
bia, since  he  moved  there  from  Laurie 
Records.  It's  a  good  bit  of  entertain- 


ment served  up  in  his  inimitable  fash- 
ion. The  program  is  a  "middle-of-the- 
roader."  By  that,  I  mean  one  that  will 
appeal  to  adults  as  well  as  the  teeners. 
As  a  reviewer,  I  lean  to  Dion's  shouting 
things.  He  does  them  in  a  carefree  way, 
setting  up  his  audience  immediately. 
He  also  does  them  with  an  assurance 
he  does  not  always  possess  when  delving 
into  standard  material. 

Bob  Mersey's  backgrounds  are  gener- 
ally^ competent.  I  do  wonder,  though, 
why  he  skirts  orchestral  subtleties  when 
the  material  is  broad  of  nature  and 
needs  musical  sympathy.  (Must  we  al- 
ways be  shown  the  obvious? )  The  tunes 
most  entertainingly  done  are,  in  this 
reviewer's     humble     opinion,     "Ruby 


Baby,"  "Fever"  and  "Go  Away,  Little 
Girl."  Dion  seems  most  comfortable 
when  things  rock  along  and  he  has  a 
group  of  singers  as  a  foil  in  a  constant 
question  and  answer  game. 

Columbia  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  quality  of  the  recorded  sound.  For 
Columbia  this  is  nothing  unusual,  but 
for  Dion  it  may  be  his  first  album  with 
high-quality  sound.  It  can't  help  but 
help  him.  (For  Dion  fans,  the  cover 
picture  is  a  great  color  shot,  worthy 
of  being  framed.) 

•••Days    of    Wine    and    Roses, 

Tony  Martin ;  arr.  and  cond.  by  Jimmie 
Haskell  (Charter) — Tony  Martin  is  a 
phenomenon.  He  never  gives  you  hint 
of  how  long  he's  been  a  giant  in  the 
music  business.  Age  seems  to  know  very 
little  about  Tony  Martin.  His  pipes 
have  not  altered  in  any  way  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember. 

This  album  finds  him  doing  Holly- 
wood music  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
He  is  comfortable  with  the  material, 
which  is  mainly  first-rate.  He  gives  vent 
to  the  very  strong  dramatic  side  of  his 
musical  nature.  And  powerful  he  can 
be.  The  arrangements  seem  lacking  at 
times,  and  this  has  a  way  of  throwing 
the  Martin  dramatic  treatments  into 
shallower  water.  When  things  are  right, 
though,  they're  impressive. 

Tony  does  a  wonderful  job  with 
"Small  World,"  "Days  of  Wine  and 
Roses,"  "The  Second  Time  Around" 
and  "Moon  River."  ("As  Time  Goes 
By"  was  a  bit  of  a  letdown.)  A  good 
singer,  and  Mr.  Martin  is  that,  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  these  days.  And 
that's  how  I  feel  about  the  album.  The 
yeas  have  it  over  the  nays.  The  big  bari- 
tone pipes,  the  excellent  readings  and 
some  great  songs  make  for  some 
real  listening  pleasure. 

•••Waltz  in  Jazz  Time,  Si  Zent- 
ner  and  His  Orch.  (Liberty) — Big 
bands  haven't  enjoyed  the  vogue  in  re- 
cent years  that  they  did  in  the  golden 
band  days,  but  leaders  like  Zentner 
keep  the  flame  burning  for  the  big-band 
fans,  like  myself,  who  still  like  to  hear 
the  exciting  sound  only  a  big  roaring 
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band  can  put  forth  in  satisfying 
measure. 

In  this  album.  Zentner  brings  us  an 
entire  program  of  jazz  waltzes.  These, 
mind  you,  have  very  little  relation  to 
waltzes  of  the  Strauss  variety.  They're 
cookin'  waltzes.  An  odd  combination  of 
an  uneven  "three"  pulse  with  the  jazz 
"four"  feeling  imposed  upon  it.  The 
band  is  a  top-notch  ensemble.  Zentner 
is  a  good  taskmaster,  too.  The  music  is 
not  easy  to  perform  well,  but  the  band 
is  in  control  of  things.  Leroy  Anderson's 
classic,  "Belle  of  the  Ball,"  gets  a  romp- 
ing treatment.  "Gonna  Go  Fishin'," 
"Lover"  and  "The  Sweetest  Sounds" 
also  are   done  interestingly. 

Each  section  of  the  orchestra  holds 
up  its  end  admirably,  with  maybe  the 
brass,  under  Zentner's  lead,  edging  the 
others  a  bit.  It's  a  good,  exciting  album. 
Dancers'  fare,  too.  If  you  dig  a  big 
band,  tune  in  Mr.  Zentner.  He's  got  one 
of  the  few  remaining  good  ones. 

POPULAR:    MOOD 

-A-frNew  York  Sweet,  Phil  Moore 
and  His  Orch.  (Mercury) — New  York, 
N.  Y.,  is  always  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  the  composer.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  scenes  and  sounds. 
Unfortunately,  we  all  see  what  we 
want  to  see  and  see  into  only  what  we 
want  to. 

Moore's  picture  of  New  York  is  a 
sophisticated  one.  With  the  use  of  a 
constantly  walking  bass  and  ride  cymbal 
figures,  one  imagines  the  pulse  and 
pace  of  New  York  being  its  foundation. 
Above  this  rather  neutral  but  vital 
ground,  he  splashes  coloristic  jazz 
motifs  (none  of  which  seem  to  be  re- 
lated in  an  organic  sense). 

With  the  exception  of  two  ballads, 
most  of  the  Avriting,  though  possessing 
many  images,  is  sensational  and  epi- 
sodic. Two  more  ballads  added  might 
have  given  this  package  the  pacing  it 
requires.  If  this  music  were  a  subsidiary 
part  of  a  film  with  music,  it  would  be 
agreeable.  Here — where  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  writer  to  conjure  up  a  picture 
for  us — he  gives  us  the  accompanying 
climate  and  verv  little  of  the  core  of 


things.  Many  real  sounds  of  the  city 
are  heard  here.  Mostly  it's  overdone. 
Mr.  Moore's  portraits  of  the  U.  N., 
"Babel  of  Glass,"  and  his  touching 
"Under  the  Bridge"  are  first-rate  pieces. 
The  jazz  solo  work  done  on  the  album, 
most  of  it  uncredited,  is  wonderful  and 
relieving.  (Flutist  Yuseff  Lateef  is  men- 
tioned in  the  liner  notes.)  "Babel"  and 
"Bridge"  seem  to  be  thought-about  com- 
positions— wThereas  most  of  the  other 
tunes  are  riff-like  and  motivic,  with  not 
the  slightest  bit  of  development.  There 
is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  a  certain 
free-wheeling  quality  comes  across,  but 
the  lines  through  which  this  feeling  is 
communicated  are  not  fresh  or  imbued 
with  originality.  They've  been  said  be- 


Hill 


fore.  (One  cut,  "Cold  Water  Flat,"  is 
sort  of  a  country  piece  laden  with 
gospel  cliches.) 

What  could  have  been  a  great  al- 
bum is  just  a  good  one.  The  sound, 
and  I've  been  listening  to  the  stereo  ver- 
sion, is  magnificent.  Cover  is  good,  too. 
Considering  how  sad  some  mood-image 
albums  are,  this  is  a  good  one.  But  for 
what  it  could  have  been.  .  .  . 

CLASSICAL 

ickit ^Showpieces  for  the  Vir- 
tuoso Orchestra,  The  Cleveland 
Orch.,  cond.  by  George  Szell  (Epic 
sampler  as  a  special  value) — Under 
George  Szell,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 


has  certainly  become  a  virtuoso  orches- 
tra! This  sampler  has  six  standard 
pieces  of  the  general  classical  reper- 
toire. The  interpretations  hold  their 
own  among  the  many  versions  already 
available. 

The  orchestra  excels  in  such  pieces 
as  Richard  Strauss's  "Don  Juan"  and 
Stravinsky's  "Infernal  Dance  of  King 
Kastchei"  from  "The  Firebird."  The 
deepness  which  Szell  has  demanded 
has  paid  off.  (A  while  ago.  I  picked 
up  a  recording  of  Szell  and  Co.  doing 
Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  performing  and  Szell's 
insight  into  the  piece.  I  find  that  same 
quality  in  "Don  Juan.") 

They  have  definitely  elevated  them- 
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selves  in  the  standings  of  American 
orchestras.  The  recording  is  an  excel- 
lent sound  product.  (I  have  both  mono 
and  stereo.)  Also  included  are  "Ca- 
priccio  Italien"  by  Tchaikovsky,  "The 
Hebrides"  by  Mendelssohn,  some  Wag- 
ner and  a  tidbit  by  Johann  Strauss. 

As  a  "special  value,"  this  album  is 
a  buy!  Some  of  the  classic  vignettes, 
brought  to  life  by  the  vital  and  con- 
stantly improving  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
make  it  a  worthwhile  listening  venture. 
A  moving  musical  experience  awaits 
the  purchaser  of  the  Virtuoso  Orchestra 
under  Szell. 

This  is  an  orchestra  to  be  reckoned 
with,  realizing  its  potentiality  for  being 
the  greatest  of  its  kind. 
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1)  Bobby  Tomorrow/Charms,  Bobby  Vee  (Liberty)  — 
This  young  man  can  simply  open  his  mouth,  sing,  and  make 
hit  records!  Both  tunes  here  are  very  strong,  with  maybe 
"Tomorrow"  having  the  edge.  You'll  be  hearing  this  record. 

2)  Dearer  Than  Life/I  Got  What  I  Wanted,  Brook 
Benton  (Mercury) — Well,  ol'  limber  voice  seems  to  have 
come  up  with  another  hit  in  this  countrified  "Dearer."  If 
Brook  keeps  these  hits  coming,  he's  going  to  take  over  the 
country  ballad  area.  Flip  is  a  pleasant  Benton  original. 

3)  Insult  to  Injury  /Just  About  the  Time,  Timi  Yuro 
(Liberty) — Timi  looks  like  she's  found  the  follow-up  to 
"What's  a  Matter  Baby"  in  "Insult."  Good  material  which 
Timi  really  sinks  her  teeth  into!  Watch  it  climb. 

4)  Manha  de  Carnaval,  from  the  original  sound  track 
of  "Black  Orpheus"  (Epic) — This  is  the  sleeper  this  month. 
A  simple  and  beautiful  theme  from  the  foreign  film.  It's  an 
unassuming  voice  with  guitar  accompaniment,  but  there's  a 
distinguished  character  about  both  tune  and  performance. 

5)  Diamonds/MarchhV  Thru,  Buddy  Harman  (Mer- 
cury)— "Diamonds"  is  a  Telstar  kind  of  thing.  An  instru- 
mental that  has  hit  possibilities,  recorded  in  Nashville  with 
what  I  like  to  call  "the  gang."  Let  me  tell  you,  they  know 
howl  Plenty  guitar,  plenty  rhythm,  plenty  everything. 

6)  Donna  Loves  Jerry /Oh,  I'm  in  Love  (with  George 
Maharis),  Donna  Lynn  (Epic) — They  surely  will  have  a 
hit  in  "Donna  Loves  Jerry."  The  kind  of  thing  teenagers  will 
grab  up.  The  flip  is  a  bit  silly,  but  not  to  be  ruled  out. 

7)  Love  Is  a  Ball/ Gather  Your  Dreams,  Billy  Eck- 
stine  and  Damita  Jo  (Mercury) — "Love"  is  the  title  music 
from  the  picture  of  the  same  name.  Strong,  but  I  like  the 
flip — reminiscent  of  the  things  Billy  used  to  do  with  Sarah 
Vaughn.  Damita  is  perfectly  matched  with  "Mr.  B."  Good 
tunes  with  good  pro  singers  and  warm  arrangements. 

8)  If  You  Want  It/ You  Never  Miss  Your  Water, 
Little  Esther  and  Big  Al  (Lenox) — Well,  these  lyrics  are  a 
little  funny  at  times,  but  they're  altogether  swinging  things. 
Esther  and  Al  just  kill  me!  Cute  repartee,  with  the  added 
plus  of  some  spice.  Both  sides  are  juke-box  winners. 

9)  Island  of  Dreams/Foggy  Mountain  Top,  The 
Springfields  (Philips) — This  English  group,  with  the  most 
authentic  mountain  sound,  look  like  they've  got  themselves 
another  hit.  "Island"  is  more  pop,  but  "Foggy"  could  mean 
a  lot  in  the  country  market.  One  exciting  record. 

10)  You  Are  for  Loving/What  Do  You  Think  I  Am? 
Liza  Minnelli  (Cadence) — This  is  the  young  star  of  the 
month.  Aside  from  being  Judy  Garland's  daughter,  Miss 
Minnelli  possesses  great  talent.  Her  vocal  mechanism  is 
frighteningly  close  to  her  mother's,  in  vibrato  and  general 
sound.  She  sings  with  much  maturity  for  a  young  lady. 
"You"  is  the  side.  Please,  look  into  her  talent. 


FRANK   SINATRA 

Continued  from  page  17 

own  constant  selling  of  himself,  is  on  a 
par  with  most  well-trained  thespians. 
Sinatra  has  constantly  surrounded  him- 
self with  people  who  know  something 
also.  (This  is  a  quality  some  performers 
do  not  possess.  They  prefer  people  who 
know  little  or  at  least  less  than  they  do.) 

He  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  record- 
ing artist.  He  knows  the  medium  well 
and  knows  how  to  get  the  best  from 
himself.  The  road  Sinatra  has  traveled 
has  not  always  been  an  easy  one.  He 
left  Columbia  Records  when  he  had 
sunk  to  making  duet  records  with  Dag- 
mar.  Once  with  Capitol  Records,  plus  a 
heavy  dramatic  part  which  brought  him 
an  Oscar,  he  was  back  on  the  track. 
Since  then  he  has  rolled  on  without 
let-up. 

Truly  an  interesting  figure,  Sinatra 
has  never  split  hairs  over  his  political 
views.  He  is  certainly  a  great  friend  to 
have.  All  you  need  witness  is  the  unso- 
licited testimony  of  the  people  who  are 
his  friends.  He  is  also,  as  you  would 
imagine,  a  terrible  enemy.  These  kinds 
of  extremes  are  proof  of  a  vital  nature. 
A  sign  of  life  lived  passionately.  The 
sign  of  the  romantic. 

Now,  he  owns  his  own  recording 
company,  Reprise  Records,  and,  nat- 
urally, his  friends  have  started  joining 
the  roster  as  artists.  (It  is  claimed  that, 
though  the  company  is  a  year  or  so  old, 
Sinatra  has  never  set  foot  inside.) 

His  fellow  performers  respect  his 
work  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  Ask 
Damone,  LaRosa,  Steve  Lawrence  or 
Buddy  Greco.  Ask  Ella,  Peggy  Lee  or 
any  first-rate  singer  .  .  .  who  is  the 
daddy?  They'll  say  Sinatra,  without  so 
much  as  a  thought  of  anybody  else. 

A  very  imposing  influence  is  Sinatra. 
Literally  thousands  of  singers  every- 
where emulate  him.  That's  not  religion 
but  is  the  cult. 

A  Sinatra  album  can  be  bought  with- 
out a  listen  first.  It's  a  household  name, 
like  Campbell's  soups  or  Ford  cars. 

The  actor,  the  singer,  the  image,  the 
producer,  the  lover,  the  social  con- 
science, the  entertainer  and  the  legend. 

That's  Francis  Albert  Sinatra,  the  kid 
from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who  aspired  and 
became  a  bit  of  entertainment  history. 

Till  next  month! 
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Donna  Douglas  was  at  first  angry  and  dismayed. 
And,  I'll  admit,  I  felt  guilty  about  it.  It  was  my 
question  that  had  caused  the  disturbance,  my  ques- 
tion about  her  teenage  marriage  and  the  son  born 
to  her  seven  long  years  ago.  She  had  kept  that  part 
of  her  life  a  secret,  and  now  I,  a  reporter,  had  un- 
earthed it. 

"Why?"  I  asked  her.  "Why  are  you  so  afraid  of 
letting  people  know  about  your  child?" 

"I  don't  want  to  drag  my  son  into  this,"  the  "Bev- 
erly Hillbillies"  star  said.  I  could  hear  her  voice  be- 
ginning to  choke  up  across  the  three  thousand  miles 
of  telephone  wire  between  Hollywood  and  New 
York.  "I  mean  ...  I  want  to  be  with  him  ...  so  when 
there  are  any  questions,  I  can  answer  them  for 
him  .  .  ." 

I  assured  Donna  I  would  not  think  of  questioning 
her  little  boy — that  the  only  person  I  would  discuss 
her  secret  with  would  be  Donna  herself.  No  one  else. 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  proud  and  want  to 
tell  people  about  your  marriage  and  your  child,"  I 
told  Donna.  "It  certainly  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of." 

"Oh,"  Donna  cried,  losing  some  of  her  hesitancy, 
"I  am  proud  ...  I  am.  Believe  me,  it's  not  because 
I  am  ashamed  of  anything  I've  done.  It's  not  that 
at  all. 

"I  love  my  son  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  In  fact, 
he  is  my  whole  life.  It's  simply  that  I  don't  want  a 
lot  of  fuss  about  something  >  that  happened  in  the 
past  .  .  ." 

Donna's  first  thoughts  had  been  of  her  little  boy, 
but  there  were  other  people,  too,  that  she  didn't  want 
to  hurt.  "The  show  is  just  getting  going,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  I  play  the  part  of  an  eighteen-year-old 
girl ...  it  just  wouldn't  look  right  to  spoil  that  image 
for  the  viewers." 

Despite  her  reluctance  at  first  to  discuss  her  mar- 
riage, Donna  yielded  to  my  plea  to  talk  about  it  after 
I  promised  to  write  the  story  exactly  as  she  gave  it 
to  me — -which,  of  course,  is  the  way  I  would  report 
and  write  on  any  story. 

Donna  Douglas'  story  of  her  marriage  begins  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  the  days  when  she  was 
Doris  Smith,  younger  of  two  children  of  Emmett  and 
-  Elma  Smith.  The  other  child  in  the  family  was  her 
big  brother,  Emmett  Jr.,  now  thirty-two.  Donna  is 
twenty-three. 

Doris — or  Donna,  as  we  know  her  now — attended 
Howell  Grammar  School  and  Redemptionist  High 
School.  She  was  a  tomboy  {Continued  on  page  78) 
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GARY  CLARKE'S  OWN  STORY: 
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(We  publish  this  story  in  the  hope  that  this  young  man's  honesty 
and  courage  in  telling  it  will  prove  an  inspiration.— The  Editors) 

He  was  only  seventeen— but  he  realized  his  youth  was 
no  excuse  for  what  he  was  about  to  do  that  night.  The  man 
he  was  to  be  was  beginning  to  show  in  his  wide  shoulders,  his 
height.  He  had  been  shaving  for  some  time  now,  though  his  thick, 
28    dark  brown  hair  was  in  need  of  a  trim.  But  it  was  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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(We  publish  this  story  in  the  hope  that  this  young  man's  honesty 
and  courage  in  telling  it  will  prove  an  inspiration.-The  Editors) 
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He  was  only  seventeen-but  he  realized  his  youth  was 
no  excuse  for  what  he  was  about  to  do  that  night.  The  man 
he  was  to  be  was  beginning  to  show  in  his  wide  shoulders,  his 
height.  He  had  been  shaving  for  some  time  now,  though  his  thick, 
.    dark  brown  hair  was  in  need  of  a  trim.  But  it  was  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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Doug   JSAcCIure's  own  story: 

EX-WE 
HOKEDiN 

TOOK  UW 

Hollywood  was  frankly  amazed  when  the  tall  blond  co-star  of  "The  Virginian"  began  to 
arrive  at  parties  with  a  woman  on  each  arm.  Each  was  an  exquisitely  formed  brunette  with 
an  identical  exotic  appeal.  Each  was  graceful  and  feminine,7et  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  fire 
underneath.  And  each  had  more  in  common  with  the  other  than  simply  being  look-alikes. 

Both  women  shared  the  same  name — Mrs.  Doug  McClure — and  the  same  address! 

The  story  behind  this  unusual  trio  begins  when  Doug  married  the  first  of  these  women. 
Up  until  then,  he'd  been  a  bronzed,  athletic  Californian  who  deliberately  avoided  any  situ- 
ation with  girls  that  threatened  to  become  permanent.  But  when  he  was  sent  to  Hawaii  for 
his  first  break  in  movies,  Doug  fell  in  love — fast.  He  was  twenty-one  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Doug  and  Barbara — a  lesson  in  love. 
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No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  Kennedy*'  devotion  to  baby  John  end  young 
Caroline  ...  but  charming  pictures  like  this  can  produce  a  surprising  reacttootr. 


Once  upon  a  time — before  Jack  be- 
came President  and  before  Car- 
oline and  John  Jr.  came  into  the 
world — Jackie  and  Jack  Kennedy  had 
differences  which,  according  to  their 
intimate  friends,  threatened  to  de- 
stroy their  marriage.  In  those  first 
years  of  their  married  life,  it  seemed 
as  if  only  a  miracle  could  bridge  the 
widening  gap  between  them. 

Essentially,  it  was  as  if  they  were 
products  of  different  worlds:  Jackie, 
shy,  fragile,  artistic,  withdrawn — a 
sensitive  and  beautiful  lady  meant  to 
grace  an  Eighteenth  Century  salon, 
where  music  and  polite  conversation 
abounded  and  where  a  voice  was 
never  raised  in  anger;  Jack,  ener- 
getic, outgoing,  excitable,  intense — 
an  involved,  fighting  man  completely 
at  home  in  the  hurly-burly,  rough- 
and-tumble  life  of  Twentieth  Century 
politics,  where  anger  is  a  normal  part 
of  interchange  between  men  and  po- 
liteness is  okay  when  you're  taking  a 
breather  between  rounds  before  the 
next  skirmish. 

But  the  miracle  of  love,  nourished 
by  children  and  maturity,  did  heal 
the  breach.  Jackie  stepped  gingerly 
into  the  Twentieth  Century  when  she 
participated  with  her  husband  in  his 
Presidential  campaign,  and  to  her 
amazement  discovered  that  she  liked 
it.  Jack,  whose  favorite  song  (as 
Jackie  once  pointed  out  tartly)  used 
to  be  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  now  has 
high-fidelity  equipment  in  his  bed- 
room and  listens  regularly  to  classical 
music  broadcast  from  Washington 
FM  stations. 

While  they  no  longer  have  differ- 
ences— that  is,  set,  rigid  areas  of  dis- 
agreement— they  still  differ,  some- 
times on  important  matters,  more 
often  on  silly,  nonsensical  things. 
Their  ability  to  voice  and  act  upon 
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their  convictions  when  they  don't  see 
eye-to-eye  adds  spice  to  and  demon- 
strates the  strength  of  their  marriage. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy's  love  of  sports, 
and  always  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  the  way  he  won  her  over  to  his 
athletic  interests:  Golf,  tennis,  touch 
football  ( for  a  short  while ) ,  swim- 
ming, water-skiing  and  so  on.  Even 
though  the  President  has  cut  down  on 
competitive  sports  since  his  back  be- 
gan to  give  him  trouble  again,  an 
Associated  Press  reporter,  Saul  Pett, 
recently  catalogued  the  following 
items  of  luggage  being  loaded  aboard 
J.F.K.'s  707  jet  at  Palm  Beach  after 
his  midwinter  vacation:  Two  golf 
bags,  a  canvas-covered,  high-backed 
chair,  two  orthopedic  mattresses  and 
"an  electric  machine  with  a  strap 
that  looked  like  an  exercise  machine. 
It  might  have  been  the  luggage  of  any 
health-conscious  family  except  for  an 
ominous,  leather-covered  box  shut 
tight  by  two  huge  locks." 

"That,"  a  helpful  White  House 
aide  volunteered,  "is  the  family  foot- 
ball." 

But  little  has  been  said  about 
Jackie's  attempts  (unsuccessful,  so 
far!  to  convert  Jack  to  her  own  fa- 
vorite form  of  exercise — fox  hunting. 
Perhaps  it's  the  very  reason  she  ex- 
presses for  liking  it  (she  can  lose 
herself  in  the  chase  and  feel  "anony- 
mous" )  that  makes  gregarious,  com- 
petitive Jack  shy  away.  Whatever  the 
reason,  both  the  President  and  his 
wife  laughed  heartily  when,  as  they 
sat  in  the  fourth  row  of  Washington's 
National  Theater  watching  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  French  play,  "A  Shot  in 
the  Dark,"  they  heard  an  actor  de- 
liver the  lines,  "I  myself  do  not  like 
the  country.  It  is  my  wife  who  likes 
horses  and  the  hunt." 


For  a  while,  Jackie  thought  she 
might  be  able  to  lalk  Jack  into  Jxying 
fox  hunting.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  order  him  a  traditional  hunting 
outfit.  And  two  Secret  Service  agents, 
when  it  seemed  that  Jackie  was  win- 
ning Jack  over,  were  given  riding 
lessons.  But  the  agents  were  as  reluct- 
ant as  the  President  himself  and  were 
never  persuaded  to  spur  their  mounts 
into  a  gait  faster  than  a  walk. 

As  for  Jack,  he  has  been  seen  rid- 
ing an  old,  gentle  mount  in  the  back 
pasture  at  Glen  Ora — but  that's  all. 

Yet  if  Jack  were  to  take  up  riding 
seriously,  and  if  he  were  ever  to  be 
caught  by  a  photographer  in  a  sneak- 
shot  such  as  the  famous  one  snapped 
of  Jackie  being  thrown  by  her  mount 
as  it  took  a  jump  during  a  hunt, 
chances  are  he  wouldn't  make  a  fuss 
about  it  afterwards,  as  she  did.  And 
this  leads  us  to  another  way  in  which 
the  President  and  his  wife  differ — in 
their  reactions  to  and  feelings  about 
publicity  and  privacy. 

Only  once  has  Jackie  let  down 
the  bars  against  photographers  in- 
truding on  her  personal  life.  That  was 
last  summer,  when  she  and  Caroline 
were  vacationing  in  Europe.  Even 
then  she  did  it  reluctantly — a  "shoot 
us  for  a  while  but  after  that  please 
go"  compromise  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
lentless Italian  free-lance  photogra- 
phers' invasion  of  the  beach  where 
she  and  her  daughter  were  swimming 
at  the  time. 

Once  back  in  the  United  States, 
however,  and  the  bars  were  raised 
high  again.  When  an  unsuspecting 
photographer,  U.P.I,  cameraman 
Roddey  Mims,  motorcycled  close  to 
the  plane  that  was  bringing  Jackie, 
Caroline  and  baby  John  back  to 
Washington  from  Newport  and  took 
some  pictures  of  the  homecomers,  his 


film  was  temporarily  confiscated  by 
Secret  .Service  men.  This  caused 
Mims  to  complain  sadly,  "We  never 
have  been  able  to  get  as  close  to  her 
as  the  photographers  in  Italy.  We 
sure  would  like  to  make  the  kind  of 
pictures  that  they  did." 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  comment:  "No 
comment." 

But  more  recently,  when  a  re- 
porter was  curious  about  the  new 
German  shepherd,  "Clipuh,"  which 
Joseph  P.  •  Kennedy  had  given  his 
granddaughter,  Caroline,  and  sent 
Jackie  a  note  asking,  "What  do  you 
feed  six-month-old  German  shepherd 


pups: 


-she     answered     with     one 


word :  "Newspapermen ! " 

Contrast  this  with  Jack's  actions 
(and  reactions)  while  Jackie  was 
away  in  Italy  and  he  decided  sudden- 
ly to  take  a  dip  in  the  sea  near  Peter 
Lawford's  home  at  Santa  Monica. 
(Let's  make  it  clear  that  not  only 
wouldn't  Jackie  have  gone  swimming 
on  a  public  beach  on  a  spur-of-the- 
moment  impulse,  but  also  that  she  has 
steered  clear  of  California — and  Hol- 
lywood— because  of  the  garish,  pub- 
licity-hungry atmosphere  associated 
with  it.)  As  he  strode  toward  the 
water,  hundreds  of  bathers  cheered 
and  rushed  to  touch  him.  He  smiled, 
shook  outstretched  hands  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  ocean. 

He  dived  in,  swam  out  one  hundred 
yards — followed  by  at  least  a  hun- 
dred swimmers  (including  one  fully 
dressed  woman) — cavorted  in  the 
water,  splashed  waves  in  the  faces  of 
his  closest  pursuers,  and  then  re- 
turned to  shore. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  started 
wading  out,  he  saw  a  photographer 
standing  waist-deep  in  the  water,  al- 
though fully  clothed.  "Oh,  no,"  the 
President    (Continued   on   page  75  j 
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Other  women  tried,  but  it  was  Dorothy  Loudon  who  made  Garry  Moore  fall  in  love  again! 
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SO  I'M  NOT 

CW-  BURNeTt! 


People  said  Carol  belonged  with  Garry;  how  covM  Dorothy  take  her  place? 


Dorothy  Loudon  had  tried  like  gang- 
busters  to  get  on  "The  Garry  Moore 
Show."  But  time  and  time  again  the 
answer  always  was  a  disappointing, 
"Sorry,  there's  no  spot  for  you — you're 
too  much  like  Carol  Burnett!" 

Today  Dorothy  Loudon  is  one  of  the 
big  stars  on  Garry's  show  and  has  a 
lucrative  sixteen-appearance  contract  to 
prove  it. 

So  how  in  the  name  of  show  busi- 
ness, when  so  many  other  women  had 
tried  to  take  Carol's  place,  did  Dorothy 
turn  out  to  be  the  one  to  make  Garry 
Moore  fall  in  love  again? 

"Simple,"  said  Dorothy.  "Carol  left 
the  show  to  go  on  her  own — and  I  was 
it." 

Being  "it"  meant  being  great — and 
Dorothy  was  just  that  on  her  first  time 
out  on  Garry's  show.  Of  course,  Garry's 
the  first  to  admit  that  Dorothy  is  no 
Carol  Burnett,  but  then  he  adds  that 
neither  is  Carol  a  Dorothy  Loudon.  Each 
is  a  separate  talent — and  a  pretty  won- 
derful one. 

In  truth,  Garry  Moore  had  had  his 
eye  on  Dorothy  for  quite  some  time, 
ever  since  he  saw  her  performance  on 
another  TV  variety  show.  Garry  liked 
what  he  saw,  and  he  remembered. 

Yet  her  big  break  with  Garry  didn't 
send  Dorothy  sailing  ecstatically  and 
serenely  on  cloud  nine.  Instead,  she 
was  terror-stricken. 

"I  thought  I  was  just  terrible,"  Doro- 
thy told  me  as  we  discussed  her  career 
in  Garry's  offices  in  New  York  City's 
Henry  Hudson  Hotel.  "My  trouble  is 
that  I  can't  stand  to  watch  myself  on 
TV.  I  must  have  a  phobia.  I  can't  seem 
to  get  satisfaction  with  my  perform- 
ances. 

"I  had  told  myself  when  I  got  Garry's 
offer,  'If  you  don't  make  it  this  time, 
pack  your    (Continued  on  page   91) 
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In  Hollywood,  love  affairs  among  movie  and  TV  stars  are  as  com- 
mon as  snails  around  an  orange  tree.  But  once  in  a  while,  one 
affair  (like  that  of  Liz  and  Burton)  bursts  into  gaudy  bloom,  top- 
ping all  others  to  amaze  a  curious  world.  Such  an  affair,  "the 
hottest  show  business  has  seen  in  years,"  has  been  going  on 
for  months  now  .  .  .  and  the  principal  figure  in  this  one  is  Vince 
Edwards — he  of  the  angry  scowl  and  expert  scalpel.  Before  naming 
the  party  of  the  second  part  to  this  "romantic  blitz,"  let  it  be 
known  at  once  that  this  is  nothing  like  the  usual  rim  of  he-and- 
she  passions.  This  affair  is  so  different,  there  are  those  who  have 
been  close  to  it  from  the  start  .  .  .  and  still  haven't  recognized 
it  for  what  it  is!  But,  to  Vince  himself,  the  relationship  is  "real, 
maybe  the  realest  emotion  I've  ever  felt."  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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CAROL   BURNETT  & 


WHAT 
THEY'RE 
HIDING! 


If  life  had  any  rhyme  or  reason, 
Dick  Chamberlain  would  probably 
be  engaged — if  not  married — to  his 
longtime  steady,  Clara  Ray;  while 
merry  madcap  Carol  Burnett  might 
be  hovering  within  reach  of  the 
arms  of  her  admitted  heart's  desire, 
Joe  Hamilton,  producer  of  "The 
Garry  Moore  Show."  Instead,  how- 


ever, it  seems  that  Dick  and  Carol 
have  been  dating  each  other,  duck- 
ing around  corners  and  giving  all 
talk  of  love  and  romance  the  brush 
with  a  coy  "No,  no,  no"  that  says, 
in  all  but  words,  "Well,  maybe  .  .  ." 
Of  course,  there  are  times  when 
the  sun  shines  so  brightly  it  is  hard 
to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and 


this  may  be  the  case  with  love.  If 
so,  it  could  explain  the  antics  of 
this  evasive  twosome.  Meanwhile, 
an  exasperated  Hollywood  has  be- 
gun to  ask  some  pointed  questions, 
some  of  which  are  sharper  than 
the  young  intern's  scalpel.  Like  for 
instance : 

Are  Dick  and  Carol  dating  just 
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DICK    CHAMBERLAIN 


WHO 

THEY'RE 
FOOLING! 
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for  the  heck  of  it  or  because  they 
are  actually  in  love?  What  have 
they  got  to  hide  and  who  in  tunket 
are  they  trying  to  fool?  Is  Dick 
using  Carol  to  stir  the  embers  of 
jealousy  in  Clara,  hoping  to  revive 
a  fading  passion?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  Carol  begin  using  ro- 
mance with  Dick  as  a  smokescreen 


to  "cool"  the  gossip  surrounding 
her  interest  in  Joe  .  .  .  and  end  by 
meeting  Dick  on  the  rebound  when 
she  finally  decided  there  was  no 
hope  in  her  love  for  a  man  who, 
after  all,  is  still  married — though 
separated?  ("The  publicity  was 
hurting  his  children,"  she  said  sad- 
lv,  "and  mv  sister.  It  looked  like  it 


couldn't    be    solved    ...    so    it's 
over.") 

More  coldly,  more  skeptically — 
are  they  both,  perhaps,  using  their 
"on  the  run"  meetings  as  a  publicity 
gimmick  to  their  mutual  benefit? 
After  all,  they  are  up-and-coming 
stars,  and  headline-grabbing  love 
affairs,     (Please    turn     the    page) 
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CAROL  6c  DICK 

continued 

manufactured  or  otherwise,  are 
nothing  new  to  show  business. 

"The  doc  and  the  kook,  huh?" 
commented  an  amused  observer  of 
the  Hollywood  scene.  "Well,  why 
not?  It's  a  natural  .  .  .  sure  to  sell 
tickets — and  newspapers  ..." 

Are  Dick  and  Carol  teetertotter- 
ing  on  the  brink  of  a  real  romance, 
object  matrimony? 

For  the  affirmative,  there  are 
those  who  point  out  that  when 
Carol  arrived  in  Hollywood — for 
her  co-starring  role  with  Dean  Mar- 
tin in  "Who's  Been  Sleeping  in  My 
Bed?" — the  first  man  she  was  seen 
"doing  the  town"  with  was  lean, 
lithe  Dick.  Naturally,  eyebrows  hit 
the  stratosphere.  For  one  thing, 
Clara  Ray  was  very  much  in  resi- 
dence, just  back  from  a  singing 
tour   with   Marie   Wilson's   troupe. 

For  another,  only  that  week, 
news  columns  had  broken  out  in 
a  new  rash  of  stories  to  the  effect 
that  Joe  would  be  getting  his  free- 
dom any  month  now,  and  that  he 
and  Carol  would  be  united  soon 
after.  Joe  was  still  in  New  York  pro- 
ducing "The  Garry  Moore  Show," 
and  Carol  was  in  movie  wonder- 
land tripping  the  light  fantastic  in 
the  arms  of  TV's  popular  young 
doctor.  Coast  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers fired  hundreds  of  search- 
ing questions  at  the  pair,  who  mere- 
ly grinned,  chuckled,  made  noises 
that  only  added  to  the  general  puz- 
zlement.  Confusion?   You   said  it! 

One  argument  presented  by  those 
who  believe  "there's  more  than 
meets  the  eye"  between  Carol  and 
Dick  is  that,  up  to  this  point,  they 
had  been  much  more  secretive  about 
their  dates.  Their  last  get-together 
took    place    during    the    Christmas 


holidays,  when  Dick  flew  East  on 
a  "sabbatical"  from  his  TV  labors. 
Newspapers  were  on  strike,  and  it 
seemed  an  ideal  time  for  them  to 
see  each  other  without  fanfare  or 
public  prying.  In  fact,  if  Dick  hadn't 
confided  to  his  friends  about  his 
"great  vacation"  and  Carol's  part  in 
it,  few  would  have  known  anything 
about  it.  But  now  the  situation  had 
changed.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
Carol  and  Dick  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  bring  their  relationship 
out  into  the  open,  and  with  the  air 
of  people  too  absorbed  in  each 
other  to  care  for  the  opinions  of 
others. 

During  this  period  of  dating  and 
"cutting  up,"  Clara  kept  a  discreet 
and  aloof  distance.  Asked  directly 
if  she  cared,  her  answer  was:  "I  do 
care  as  a  friend  .  .  .  anything  that 
would  make  Dick  happy  is  impor- 
tant to  me.  If  you  mean,  am  I  jeal- 
ous of  Carol,  the  answer  is  certainly 
not  .  .  ." 

It  is  an  old  and  well-authenticated 
truth  that  some  of  the  finest  mar- 
riages grew  out  of  friendship  rather 
than  reckless  passion.  Many  couples 
who  have  celebrated  their  silver 
weddings  began  with  a  mutual  lik- 
ing and  nothing  more.  Others  be- 
gan by  assuring  their  circle  of 
friends  and  family:  "We're  just 
pals  .  .  .  not  at  all  in  love."  Mar- 
riage counselors  often  consider  such 
"pals"  as  better  prospects  for  the 
long  view  of  marriage  than  indi- 
viduals caught  up  in  the  hot,  mad- 
dening  throes   of  infatuation. 

Getting  down  to  cases,  we  have 
a  situation  where  Dick  intrigues 
Carol  with  his  humor  and  clever 
insights  into  the  ways  of  the  world, 
while  Carol  never  fails  to  lift  Dick's 
spirits  and  make  him  laugh  with 
her  antics.  Dick  is  more  serious 
than  he  seems  at  times  to  be.  He 


admits  to  being  something  of  "a 
worrier  and  a  careerer."  Carol,  he 
says,  has  just  "the  light  touch"  to 
keep  him  from  getting  too  enmeshed 
in  such  problems  as  just  how  long 
his  popularity  will  last  .  .  .  wheth- 
er his  boyish  face  and  physique  will 
ever  mature  and  strengthen  to  gain 
the  mature,  virile  aspect  of  a  Gable 
or  a  Tracy  .  .  .  and  whether  he  can 
ever  shake  off  the  public  image  that 
has  been  foisted  on  him  by  well- 
meaning  publicity  of  being  "a 
freshly-scrubbed  American  boy  next 
door."  Not  long  ago,  Carol  herself 
pointed  to  this  weakness  in  the 
Chamberlain  image  when  she  called 
him  "squeaky  clean."  Will  his  act- 
ing deepen  to  the  degree  that  he 
can  emerge  as  a  dramatic  star  in 
the  top  range? 

"I  go  to  a  date  with  Carol  loaded 
down  with  worries,"  he  has  said, 
"and,  in  five  seconds,  she  has  me 
laughing.  By  the  end  of  the  eve- 
ning, my  ribs  ache  from  laugh- 
ing, and  I  don't  even  remember 
what  I  was  fretting  about." 

By  nature,  Dick  is  very  shy.  Dr. 
Gillespie's  versatile  young  assistant 
found  it  hard  to  communicate  with 
people  as  a  teenager.  "I  was  a  loner 
at  school,"  he  says  with  a  touch 
of  sadness,  "but  I'm  not  proud  of 
it.  I  think  I  missed  out  on  a  lot 
of  fun  because,  basically,  I'm  gre- 
garious. I  like  to  be  with  people 
and  share  their  activities.  But  I 
couldn't  seem  to  bring  myself  to 
make  the  first  move  toward  friend- 
ship. I  always  had  to  wait  for 
"*  others  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  I'm 
still  that  way,  to  a  point,  though 
I've  gotten  over  most  of  it.  I  still 
get  an  attack  of  the  old  shyness 
now  and  then,  but  Carol  just  rides 
right  over  it  and  refuses  to  let  me 
sink  into  a  blue  mood." 

Dick's    (Continued  on  page    71) 
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Dwayne  Hickman  and  Carol  Christenseii: 


WE  COULDN'T  WAIT 
TO  GET  MARRIED... 


2S 


- 


so  Ave  didn't! 


Dwayne  and  Carol 


Few  were  invited — the  champagne  hardly  had  time  to  chill — when  this  impulsive  couple  drank  a  toast  to  each  other. 


All  the  world,  it  seemed,  knew  Dobie  Gillis  was  in 
love  at  last — really,  truly,  finally  in  love!  All  the 
world  seemed  to  be  panting,  waiting  for  the  big, 
fashionable  wedding  actor  Dwayne  Hickman  and  ac- 
tress Carol  Christensen  had  planned  for  May.  Holly- 
wood was  every  bit  as  excited  about  those  plans  as 
Z)o6ie-Dwayne's  nationwide  legion  of  fans. 

Then,   suddenly,   the   date   was  moved   up   to   March 


7th!  No  big  wedding — just  members  of  the  family 
present.  No  flossy  reception — just  a  few  friends  and 
fellow-workers  invited  for  "breakfast"  afterward. 

Why?  Couldn't  love  wait  on  ceremony  these  days? 
A  buzz  of  speculation  swelled  above^the  disappointed 
sighs  of  more  social-minded  Hollywoodians.  How  come 
they'd  been  cheated  out  of  the  traditionally  elaborate 
bridal  gown,  the  retinue  of    [Continued  on  page    74) 


Wi 


Dad  ever  surprised!  Both  Carol's  parents  are  at  left  of  bridal  pair,  Dwayne' s  at  right.  His  brother,  Darryl  Hickman, 
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Must  young  love  wait  on  age-old  traditions? 
Here's  how  and  why  two  dared  to  answer  "no!" 


mm$m       mm 


was   best   man — her  sister  Janice,   maid   of  honor.       Who  needs  even  the  prettiest  bridal  bouquet — once  she's  got  her  man? 
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Why  Mitch  Miller's  wife 


It  was  hard  to  believe  the  New 
York  columnist's  report  that  Mitch 
Miller's  wife  had  moved  out  of  their 
apartment  and  that  the  couple  had 
separated  after  twenty-eight  years  of 
marriage. 

Naturally,  a  columnist  can  be  dead 
wrong  at  times.  So  it  was  a  tip  that 
had  to  be  checked  out  and  verified. 

The  first  person  I  called  was  Ethel 
Kirchner  at  the  NBC  press  depart- 
ment. "What  do  you  know  about 
Mitch  Miller  and  his  wife  separat- 
ing?" I  asked. 

"What!"  Miss  Kirchner  gasped 
incredulously. 

I  read  the  item  in  the  newspaper 
to  her.  There  was  a  long  moment 
of  silence.  Then  Miss  Kirchner  said: 
"I  can't  believe  it.  Of  course,  that's 
possible,  but  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it.  This  is  all  news  to  me.  Let 
me  call  you  back  in  five  minutes." 

In  five  minutes,  Miss  Kirchner  was 
on  the  line  again.  "Your  informa- 
tion is  apparently  true,"  she  said  in 
a  mournful  voice.  "But  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more  than  that.  Will  you 
please  call  Lloyd  Leipsig,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's personal  press   representative." 

I  called  Mr.  Leipsig.  "Yes,  it's 
true,"  Mr.  Leipsig  answered  forth- 
rightly.  "Naturally,  when  I  first 
heard  about  it,  I  was  shocked.  I 
got  on  the  phone  right  away  and 
asked  Mitch  about  it.  Mitch  admitted 
his  wife  walked  out — but  that  is  all 
he  would  say." 

Fortunately,  the  separation  came 
at  a  time  when  all  the  children  were 
old  enough  to  understand  and  prob- 
ably be  least  affected  by  their  par- 
ents' reported  difficulties. 

The  oldest  of  the  youngsters, 
daughter  Andrea  Louise,  25,  already 
had  struck  out  on  her  own  as  a 
successful  actress.  Margaret,  the  sec- 


ond oldest  at  17,  was  at  Carlton  Uni- 
versity in  Minnesota.  Michael,  the 
baby  at  15,  was  a  student  at  Deer- 
field  Academy. 

Nevertheless,  the  show-business 
cognoscenti  couldn't  help  but  shake 
their  heads  in  disbelief  at  the  news 
that  Mitch  and  his  wife  had  parted. 
So  much  had  been  written,  and  so 


Mitch    and    Frances   to   bring    their 
love  story  to   this  sad  ending. 

To  understand,  really,  what  their 
life  together  must  mean  to  two  such 
people  after  all  these  years,  one 
would  have  to  go  back  to  1935,  when 
Mitch  and  Frances  were  both  stu- 
dents at  the  famed  Eastman  School 
of  Music  in  Rochester,  Even  at  that 
time,  Mitch  was  a  virtual  whirlwind: 
Besides  attending  school,  he  was 
simultaneously  playing  first  oboe 
with  the  Syracuse  Symphony,  first 
oboe  with  the  Eastman  Symphony, 
second  with  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, and  also  playing  concerts  on 
a  Rochester  radio  station. 

Yet  he  found  time  for  romance — 
and  marriage.  The  intervening  years 
were  marked  by  a  succession  of  ad- 
vancements for  the  ever-busy,  ever- 
plugging  Mitch.  He  pro- 
gressed from  the 
CBS  Radio 


much  more  said,  about  their  long 
and  fruitful  years  as  man  and  wife 
that  word  of  a  split  between  them  hit 
like  a  bombshell. 

Why? 

That  was  what  everyone  asked 
over  and  over.  No  one  on  the  out- 
side looking  in  could  imagine  what 
could   possibly    have   come    between 


Orchestra 
in  1936  to  the 
supervision  of  popular  re- 
cordings at  Mercury  Records,  then 
on  to  Columbia  Records,  where  he 
helped  develop  such  greats  as  Johnny 
Mathis,  Guy  Mitchell,  Frankie  Laine, 
Rosemary  Clooney,  Johnnie  Ray,  and 
Tony  Bennett.  Today,  with  his  own 
weekly  NBC-TV  show,  "Sing  Along 
With  Mitch,"  the  bearded  maestro  is 
at  the  top  of  his  profession. 

Of  course,  such  great  accomplish- 
ments are  not  easily  come  by.  As 
most  successful  entertainers  must, 
Mitch  has  had  to  make  sacrifices. 
Yet,  unlike  many  other  show-business 
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WALKED  OUT  on  him... 


husbands  and  fathers,  Mitch  never 
allowed  himself  to  neglect  his  wife 
and  family.  To  him,  Frances  and 
the  children  were  the  most  impor- 
tant people  in  his  life — and  he  con- 
stantly devoted  all  the  time  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  home  life. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Mitch  has  never  done  anything  half- 
heartedly. Not  only  has  he  been  that 
way  with  his  family,  but  he  also 
has  been  like  that  with  his  colleagues 
at  work  and  the  young  talented  per- 
formers associated  with  him  through 
the  years. 

"Mitch     is     forever 
giving 
very 


another  sour  note  in  their  marriage. 

"It's  happened  to  me,  I  can  tell 
you.  And  I'm  sure  it  happens  every 
day  to  a  lot  of  people.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  the  end  of  a  marriage. 
After  all,  Mitch  and  Frances  have 
invested  twenty-eight  years  in  their 
partnership.  It  means  a  lot  to  them. 

"I    can    also   tell   you   that   Mitch 


self  to  others,"  one 
close  associate  told  me,  in  try- 
ing to  evaluate  what  might  have 
gone  wrong  with  Mitch's  marriage. 
"I  know  Mitch  is  interested  in  the 
careers  of  several  performers  on  his 
show.  Leslie  Uggams  and  Bob  Mc- 
Grath  are  but  two  of  the  featured 
singers  in  his  cast  whom  Mitch  is 
anxious  to  push  on  to  stardom.  He 
is  doing  a  wonderful  job  with  them. 

"But  it  is  possible  he  may  be  try- 
ing to  do  too  much.  After  all,  he  is 
only  human.  It's  true  that  he's  a  dy- 
namo, but  even  a  dynamo  has  its 
limits!" 

Lloyd  Leipsig  spoke  hopefully. 

"I  know  Frances  wasn't  home  last 
night,"  Leipsig  said.  "But  maybe 
tonight  they'll  be  together  again.  I 
think  it's  just  one  of  those  things 
that  will  iron  itself  out  in  a  day  or 
two,   and  then   you  will  never   hear 


doesn't  want  to  talk  about  this  .  .  ." 
Exactly  a  week  later,  I  went  with 
Leipsig  to  the  Palm  Gardens  on 
52nd  Street  in  Manhattan,  where 
Mitch  and  his  "Sing  Along"  gang 
were  in  rehearsal! 

Mitch,  wearing  a  black  suit,  white 
shirt  and  white  tie,  seemed  to  be  in 
excellent     spirits.      He      approached 


smiling   and,    as   Leipsig   introduced 
us,  he  extended  his  hand  in  greeting. 

Then  we  went  off  to  one  side  of 
the  huge  stage  to  sit  and  talk.  Al- 
though we  discussed  a  multitude  of 
subjects  ranging  from  young  people 
and  their  interest  in  music  to  Mitch's 
own  secret  desire  to  produce  a 
Broadway  musical  someday,  I  was 
determined  to  seek  out  the  answer 
to  the  question  that  I  had  been  press- 
ing all  along — what  happened  be- 
tween Mitch  and  Frances  that  made 
her  walk  out? 

So  I  put  it  right  up  to  Mitch.  "Is 
there  any  truth  to  the  rumor  that 
you  and  your  wife  are  having 
trouble?" 

"No,"  Mitch  replied  directly. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  answer, 
because  Leipsig  had  not  hinted  at 
what  I  might  expect.  As  I  learned 
later,  he  wanted  me  to  be  pleasantly 
surprised  by  Mitch  himself.  And  I 
was,  when  the  maestro  fielded  my 
next  query. 

"Yes,"  Mitch  replied,  smiling,  "we 
are  back  together  now. 

"You  know,"  he  continued  softly, 
"this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  don't 
like  to  talk  about.  If  you  want  to 
ask  me  now  how  happy  my  mar- 
riage is,  I  can  tell  you — it's  never 
been  better." 

Well,  there  it  was.  Mitch  and 
Frances  Miller,  together  again  after 
one  brief  period  of  separation. 

And  who  really  needed  to  say  any 
more  about  it? 

The  important  thing  was  that  they 
were  still  very  much  in  love  with 
each  other  and  very  much  together 
— and  that  was  something  the  Broad- 
way— Tin  Pan  Alley — Madison  Ave- 
nue crowd  could  cheer  about. 

It  was  a  love  story  with  a  happy 
ending,  after  all.         — Jack  Alban 
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Don't  miss  what  Lucy  has  to  say  about  the  old  friend  who  now  is  Desi's  new  wife! 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desi  Arnaz,  having  just  tied  the  knot 
in  a  suite  of  the  Sands  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  were  ex- 
amining a  horseshoe  of  red  roses.  A  simple  card  read: 
"You  both  picked  a  winner — Best  always  .  .  ."  Among 
the  other  gifts  and  wires  to  Desi  and  the  former  Edie 
Mack  Hirsch,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  this 
message  except  for  the  signature.  The  sender  of  the 
greeting  was  Desi's  ex-wife,  Lucille  Ball. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  on  their  honeymoon  at 
Desi's  Indian  Wells  Country  Club,  the  newlyweds 
bumped  into  the  sender  and  her  own  new  husband, 
Gary  Morton,  at  a  Palm  Springs  pool  party.  Jimmy 
Durante's  wife,  who  had  been  Edie's  matron  of  honor, 
is  possibly  the  friend  to  whom  this  report  has  been 
attributed:  "They  came  together,  shook  hands  and 
congratulated  each  other  in  the  most  natural,  sensible 
and  sweetest  way.  Whoever  was  there  had  only  the 
most  favorable  things  to  say  about  how  they  all  be- 
haved ...  so  friendly  .  .  .  exactly  how  four  intelligent, 
modern  and  goodhearted  people  ought  to  behave  in 
such  circumstances."  Other  guests  said  that,  for  the 
first  time  they  could  remember,  Lucy  and  Desi  seemed 
relaxed  in  each  other's  company.  As  for  Gary  and 
Edie,  it  is  said  that  they  maintained  a  correct,  unem- 
barrassed and  slightly  amused  attitude.  But  all  four, 
each  in  a  different  way,  were  openly  pleased  with  the 
new  and  neat  rearrangement  of  their  lives. 

Looking  at  this  happy  scene,  it  was  hard  to  believe 


that  only  a  short  time  ago  the  "screenplay"  appeared 
— not  only  to  the  individuals  involved  but  to  all  ob- 
servers— to  have  more  of  the  elements  of  tragedy 
than  light  comedy.  When  Lucy  left  Desi  and  went 
through  with  the  divorce,  the  erstwhile  head  of  Desilu 
Studios,  in  a  moment  of  agonizing  reappraisal,  vowed 
he'd  never  marry  again.  It  was  widely  interpreted  as 
a  reference  to  his  Catholic  religion,  but  later  develop- 
ments failed  to  sustain  this  notion.  The  vow,  while 
sincere  enough  at  the  time  and  springing  out  of  Desi's 
grief  and  sense  of  failure,  actually  referred  to  what  he 
himself  called  "the  mess  I  made."  This  mess,  he  ex- 
plained, was  based  on  his  realization  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  making  Lucy  happy  and  had  now  prob- 
ably caused  great  upset  and  insecurity  to  the  two 
children  whom  he  loved  so  deeply,  little  Lucie  and 
Desi  Jr.  "I'd  be  afraid  to  try  my  luck  again,"  Desi  said. 

In  Hollywood,  however,  his  vow  was  never  taken 
seriously.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Desi  liked  his 
fun  too  much  to  remain  licking  his  wounds  in  seclu- 
sion for  long.  "Desi  likes  booze,  broads  and  nags,  in 
that  order,"  said  one  TV-land  prophet.  "But  he  likes 
living  alone  even  less  .  .  .  he'll  go  the  route  again." 

This  prediction  seemed  to  be  borne  out  as  soon  as 
Lucy  married  Gary  Morton.  Desi  was  at  first  shaken, 
then  strangely  uplifted  by  the  news  that  Lucy  was 
resuming  her  life  with  her  old-time  zest  and  delight. 
On  his  visits  to  the  Morton  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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THERE'S  A 


STANDARD 

IN    MARRIAGE,  TOO! 


Now  he  admits  it,  now  he  doesn't — 
though  everyone  knows  Bob  Fuller's 
married  to  pretty  Patty  Lyon — but 
one  thing  he's  got  to  face  up  to: 
Being  a  bridegroom  isn't  a  bit  like 
being  a  bachelor. 

Take  that  old  "double  standard" 
for  men  and  women — permitting 
bachelors  certain  "liberties"  (as  the 
Victorians   might   say)    which    are 


never  forgiven  in  unmarried  girls. 
Did  you  know  there's  a  double  stand- 
ard in  marriage,  too? 

Bob  can  learn  all  about  it  from 
John  Smith,  his  own  pal  and  moral 
guide  on  TV's  "Laramie." 

This  is  only  Bob's  first  year  with 
Patty.  But  John  celebrates  his  third 
anniversary  with  Luanna  Patten  this 
June.  And  he's  got  a  lot  to  tell  any 


shiny  new  bridegroom.  (Meanwhile, 
Patty  might  do  well  to  read  between 
the  lines.  No  bride  could  help  won- 
dering if  Luanna  hasn't  had  her  own 
ideas  about  that  double  standard. 
And  put  'em  into  practice,  too!) 
First  off,  John  confesses  that  mar- 
riage made  some  big  changes.  A  bit 
wistfully,  he  recalls  the  days  of  their 
courtship:  "Luanna  never  knew  if 


I  was  going  to  call  her.  I  kept  her 
hanging,  and  I  was  going  out  with 
other  girls.  When  I  did  date  her,  I 
was  never  on  time.  I'd  get  there — 
but  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes  late. 
Yet  she  never  complained  about  it. 
And  she  never  spoke  of  jealousy  or 
anything  like  that." 

And  so  they  were  married. 

"1  said  to  (Please  turn  the  page) 


This  is  man-to-man  talk... advice  from  veteran    husband  John   Smith  to 
newlywed    Bob   Fuller but    a    word    to    the    wives  —  eavesdrop! — is   sufficient.' 


The  rain  was  beating  down  against  the 
window  of  the  Funicello  home  in 
Encino,  California,  the  day  Annette 
learned  that  Paul  Anka  had  got  married. 
It  was  crazy  somehow,  but  it  would  have 
been  even  worse  if  the  sun  were  shining. 
The  rain  seemed  right — as  if  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  crying,  too.  .  .  . 

Not  that  she'd  had  any  hold  on  Paul. 
He  was  free,  he  was  twenty-two,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  he  had 
married  the  girl.  That  was  that. 

After  all,  she  had  said  and  he  had 
said — on  more  occasions  than  they  could 
count — that  their  own  "romance"  had 
just  been  cooked  up  by  publicity  agents, 
that  they  were  "just  friends,"  that  .  .  . 
that.  .  .  .  But  somewhere,  deep  in  her 
heart — perhaps  so  deep  that  she  often 


she  would  like  to  wear.  A  floor-length, 
princess-style  gown — long  sleeves  with 
lily  points  at  the  wrist,  a  Queen  Anne 
collar,  a  skirt  with  yards  and  yards  of 
lace,  a  train,  and  a  tiny  pearl  crown  with 
a  long  veil.  The  gown  and  everything  else 
would  be  white,  of  course,  and  she'd 
carry  a  prayer  book  with  a  small  spray 
of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

But  this  was  only  daydreaming,  day- 
dreaming through  a  rain-spattered  win- 
dow. It  was  Anne  not  Annette  (wasn't  it 
spooky  that  their  names  were  so  similar?) 
who  had  joined  Paul  in  drinking  sacred 
wine  from  a  silver  goblet  in  the  ceremony 
that  had  made  them  man  and  wife. 

Outside  Annette's  home,  the  rain  came 
down  faster.  That  was  crazy,  too.  The 
weatherman  guarantees  that  in  Southern 


Lots  of  reasons,  she  thought,  lots  and 
lots  and  lots  of  reasons.  She  rubbed  the 
mist  from  her  eyes,  turned  away  from 
the  window  and  walked  across  the  living 
room.  In  the  hall,  she  stopped  abruptly 
as  she  caught  sight  of  her  own  reflection 
coming  toward  her  out  of  a  full-length 
mirror. 

You  look  like  a  mess,  she  told  herself. 
I'm  glad  Frankie  or  Paul  or  Nino  isn't 
here  to  see  you  now. 

But  then,  as  she  had  so  many  times 
before,  she  began  to  play  "the  game." 
It  was  a  crazy  game,  sort  of  a  solitaire 
"Truth  and  Consequences,"  in  which  she 
pretended  she  was  an  interviewer — 
someone  tough  like  Mike  Wallace — firing 
questions  at  herself;  the  one  unbreakable 
rule   was  that   she   must   answer  each 


couldn't  find  and  recognize  the  feeling 
herself — had  she  hoped  that  someday, 
when  she  really  grew  up,  maybe  she  and 
Paul  .  .  .  ? 

But  that  was  being  silly.  Paul  was 
married  now — to  a  nice  Lebanese  girl, 
just  like  his  mother  had  always  wanted 
him  to  be.  And  the  girl,  Anne  de  Zogheb, 
Paul's  bride,  was  pretty  even  in  the 
blurred  newspaper  photo  that  had  been 
snapped  outside  the  Mayor's  office  at 
the  town  hall  in  Paris'  sixteenth  district, 
where  the  civil  ceremony  took  place. 

Later,  at  the  egg-shaped,  small  mod- 
ernistic chapel  at  Orly  Airport,  there  had 
been  a  Greek  Orthodox  Catholic  cere- 
mony. Annette  found  herself  wondering 
what  Anne  had  worn  at  the  wedding.  In 
her  own  daydreams,  she  knew  just  what 


California  it  only  will  rain  on  an  average 
of  three  times  a  year.  Weil,  maybe  she 
was  a  jinx.  Maybe  she  was  mixing  up  the 
averages — because,  just  a  month  or  two 
before,  when  she'd  received  news  that 
another  boy  she'd  had  a  real  crush  on, 
Frankie  Avalon,  was  getting  married,  it 
had  also  been  raining. 

She  knew  what  Frankie's  bride,  Kay 
Deibel,  was  wearing  when  she  and 
Frankie  exchanged  marriage  vows  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Charles  Catholic  church.  A 
white  wedding  gown  with  a  lace  bodice, 
bouffant  skirt  and  an  angel  veil.  The  only 
thing  missing  was  the  prayer  book  with 
a  spray  of  lilies  of  the  valley! 

Why  does  everybody  get  married  but 
me,  Annette  asked  herself,  but  even  as 
she  phrased  the  question,  she  laughed. 


question  as  completely  and  honestly  as 
she  possibly  could. 

Lots  of  your  friends  are  married  al- 
ready— or  at  least  engaged.  How  come 
you're  still  single? 

"But  I'm  not  really  grown  up,  mature 
yet.  Twenty  is  a  nothing  age — I'm  no 
longer  a  teenager  but  I'm  not  an  adult, 
either.  In  the  eyes  of  the  studio,  I  was 
an  adult  at  eighteen;  I  no  longer  had  to 
have  a  guardian  or  a  schoolteacher  hang- 
ing around  the  set.  But  .  .  ." 

But  what? 

"But  I'm  not  ready  for  marriage.  I'm 
not  ready  to  be  a  good  wife,  i  have  a  lot 
to  learn  about  responsibility.  So  far,  I've 
relied  on  my  family  for  everything,  so  I 
really  haven't  had  a  chance  to  stand  on 
my  own  two   (Continued  on  page  83) 
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A  golden  anniversary  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Sinatra  (above 
and  below  left)!  But  none  for 
Ava  Gardner  and  Frank  (as  seen 
in  Chicago  on  the  facing  page). 


With  half  a  continent — two  days 
and  nights  of  travel — behind 
them,  passengers  poured  out  of 
the  streamliner  City  of  Los 
Angeles  into  Chicago's  Union 
Station.  In  the  hubbub,  no  one 
recognized  the  gangling  figure 
in  a  gray  fedora  or  the  shapely 
brunette  in  horn-rimmed  glasses 
.  .  .  each  hurrying  to  a  different 
limousine.  Yet  a  single  glance 
would  have  told  anyone  who  they 
were  , . .  and  made  an  instant  con- 
nection (Continued  on  page  82) 


Nancy  Sinatra  Jr.  attended  her 
grandparents'  New  Jersey  cele- 
bration, with  her  actor-singer- 
producer  dad.  But  Nancy  Sr. — 
Frank's   first   wife — wasn't   there. 
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Caesar's  wife  Florence  still  never  knows  what  to  expect  from  her  Sid — the  original  unpredictable  man! — except 
for  one  very  solid  performance:  Sid's  a  doting  dad,   for  sure,  to  little  Karen,  Richard  and  Shelley   (Michele). 


MRS.  SID  CAESAR: 

WHY 
CAN'T 
WE 
LIVE 
LIKE 
OTHER 
PEOPLE? 


"That  man!"  sighed  Florence 
Caesar.  "He  belongs  to  a  separate 
breed.  For  instance,  Sid  Ukes  to 
defy  convention  and  make  his 
own  laws  and  styles.  Take  his 
food  kicks.  He'll  suddenly  eat 
pounds  of  one  particular  food. 
All  day.  Every  day.  For  weeks! 
Right  now,  it's  sauerkraut.  On 
everything.  Then  he'll  never  eat 
it  again. 

"He  also  considers  himself  a 
great  gourmet — but  his  idea  is 
garlic  on  everything.  I  pity  his 
poor  co-stars!  And  who  says  you 
have  to  have  eggs  and  coffee  in 
the  morning?  Not  Sid.  He'll  have 
a  tasty  breakfast  of  soup,  steak 
— and  ice-cold  soda. 

"He's  an  extremist.  When  he 

suddenly     acquired    money,     he 

(Please  turn  the  page) 
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SID   CAESAR 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

bought.  Dozens  and  dozens  of  suits.  And 
shirts — all  monogrammed.  Strictly  by 
the  dozens.  Today,  he's  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, on  a  casual,  sloppy  kick.  Our 
teenager,  Shelley,  pleads:  'Oh,  Daddy, 
your  pants-cuffs  are  so  wide!'  Or, 
'Daddy,  can't  you  look  more  modern?' 
But  now  Sid  doesn't  care.  He  just  closes 
the  whole  subject  with,  'I'll  wear  what 
I  want  to  wear.'  " 

After  nineteen  years  of  matrimony, 
the  former  Miss  Levy  is  still  somewhat 
shook  up  at  how  she  got  involved  in  this 
tinsel-'n'-thunder  world.  She  was  born 
to  the  Great  American  Heritage:  Aver- 
age children,  a  washing  machine,  ca- 
nasta groups,  dinner  with  her  parents 
every  Friday.  And  a  9-to-5  husband. 
Florence  is  happiest  those  afternoons 
when  her  three  young  children  are  away 
in  school — and  her  giant-sized  child  is 
out  of  the  house,  like  other  husbands. 
"Sometimes  when  I'd  like  things  to  be 
a  little  more  routine,"  she  giggled,  "Sid 
claims  I  should  have  married  a  dentist!" 

Just  between  us  girls — what's  it  like 
to  be  married  to  a  great  comedy  star? 

"H  you'd  ask  does  he  need  me — well, 
I  think  he  enjoys  my  company.  He  defi- 
nitely wants  to  have  me  around.  Of 
course,  I*  wouldn't  like  to  feel  unneces- 
sary, but  I  must  admit  that  I  wish  he 
could  be  alone  a  little  more.  More  self- 
reliant,  you  know  what  I  mean?  When 
Sid's  moody,  he  doesn't  want  people 
around  .  .  .  yet  ...  he  doesn't  like  being 
left  alone.  He  feels  abandoned. 

"At  these  times,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  conversation.  It's  just  that — should 
he  decide  to  give  a  grunt — he  knows  I'm 
around  to  hear  it. 

"He  can't  understand  what  else  a 
woman  with  a  whole  household  and 
three  children  could  possibly  have  to  do 
besides  tend  him.  Nobody  else  has 
problems! 

"It's  really  a  tremendous  insecurity, 
I  think.  There's  no  reason  for  it— Sid 
has  tremendous  talent.  And  I'm  glad  it's 
the  kind  I  really  do  admire,  because  it 
would  be  terrible  if  I  didn't." 

An  attractive  strawberry  blonde,  Flor- 
ence just  grimaces  when  she's  compli- 
mented: "I'm  not  used  to  it — at  least, 
from  my  husband!"  She  claims  she 
rarely  dresses  up,  because  she's  too 
"practical"  to  tolerate  extravagance. 
Her  pearls  and  diamonds  weren't  ex- 
actly blinding — but  neither  did  I  have 
trouble  locating  them.  Especially  the 
solitaire  hanging  off  that  hardly  work- 
worn,  perfectly  manicured  finger. 

Her  ranch  mink  coat  didn't  precisely 
look  like  fire-sale  merchandise,  either. 

Florence  Caesar  had  trained  in  from 
their  Long  Island  home  this  particular 
evening  to  dine  with  two  friends,  fol- 
lowing which  the  trio  were  off  to  theater 
to  catch  up  on  some  of  the  shows — and 
some  of  the  friends  she  never  sees  .  .  . 
which  brings  us  to  S.  Caesar,  the  friend. 
He  ain't  much  of  one.  Not  that  he 
hasn't  the  kindness,  humanity  and  un- 
selfish qualities  it  takes  to  be  a  friend. 
He  has  them  all,  in  abundance. 

"He   just   doesn't   seem  to   have   the 
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SID   CAESAR 


rceed  for  friends,"  Florence  explained. 
"He  doesn't  socialize  very  much.  He 
doesn't  unwind  right  away,  so  he  pre- 
fers coming  home  after  work.  This,  in- 
cidentally, is  when  I  get  fat.  He  eats 
late   at   night — and   I'm   a   big   joiner! 

"Sometimes  I  get  upset  when  things 
can't  be  normal.  I  say,  'But  why  can't 
we  see  people?'  However,  I've  learned 
to  enjoy  being  alone  at  night.  I  go  to 
movies  alone.  I  love  to  read.  And,  for- 
tunately, I  like  TV." 

And,  in  between  the  multi-million- 
dollar  projects  her  brilliant  husband 
is  involved  in — TV,  Broadway,  movies, 
club  dates — they  occasionally  get  away 
for  a  holiday.  But  wherever  Sid  Caesar 
goes,  he  takes  Sid  Caesar  with  him.  It's 
no  easier  for  him  to  relax  in  Rangoon 
than  in  Great  Neck.  His  idea  of  seeing 
the  world  is  comfortable  digs,  good 
chow  and  good  booze.  Florence  adores 
sightseeing,  but  Sid's  theory  on  travel 
is  short :  Forget  the  local  color  and  let's 
grab  some  comfort. 

Mrs.  C.  has  a  theory  (the  teaching 
career  she'd  hoped  for  never  blossomed 
— because  she  met  her  light  o'  love  one 
summer  when  both  were  on  the  staff 
at  Woodridge,  New  York's  Avon  Lodge, 
a  swingin'  Catskill  Mountain  resort 
hotel  owned  by  her  uncle.  And  she  mar- 
ried Sid  right  after  her  graduation 
from  Hunter  College.  But  she  still  has 
theories!):  She  claims  every  worthy 
comic  is  either  an  only  child — or  the 
youngest  in  his  family.  Jerry  Lewis, 
Gleason  and  Skelton  are  each  an  only 
child.  Danny  Kaye's  the  youngest,  Sid's 
the  baby,  with  two  older  brothers — and, 
ticking  them  off,  we  realized  that  even 
my  husband,  Joey  Adams,  is  the  young- 
est of  five. 

"The  youngest  in  a  family,"  she  ex- 
plained, "has  that  drive  to  be  noticed. 
To  be  outstanding.  The  youngest  has  to 
fight  because  he's  surrounded  by  giants. 
An  only  child  is  already  the  center  of 
attention — and,  later  on,  he'll  fight  to 
keep  it! 

"Conversely,  the  wife  of  a  youngest  or 
only  child  should  be  an  older  child," 
she  added,  "as  I  am.  It  makes  you  more 
used  to  giving  in,  more  accustomed  to 
being  motherly. 

"My  parents  are  very  understanding," 
she  grinned.  "They  realize  Sid's  talent 
requires  him  to  give  so  much  of  him- 
self that  he  hasn't  much  left.  They're 
very  much  in  awe  of  him. 

"Actually,  Sid  likes  the  idea  of  family 
get-togethers  on  holidays.  Nieces  and 
nephews  gi  e  him  a  feeling  of  roots  and 
normalcy.  But  he's  awfully  glad  when 
it's  over!  The  noise  and  racket  get  on 
his  nerves." 

Sid  takes  the  business  of  being  funny 
very  seriously.  Often,  his  family  finds 
that  what  he's  most  serious  about  is 
something  which,  many  moons  later, 
winds  up  in  a  TV  sketch.  Like,  maybe, 
the  rock  'n'  roll  going  all  day  in 
fifteen-year-old  Shelley's  room.  Or  when 
he  was  pacing  the  maternity  hospital 
waiting  for  his  son  to  arrive.  Years 
later,  he  did  an  "expectant  father  rou- 
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Make  Yours  a  Sun-Shine  Face 

Whether  your  skin  is  dry,  normal— or  in  need  of  just  a  wee  bit  of 
help,  now  you  can  have  a  pretty  new  sun-shine  look  with  creamy,  color- 
ful Magic  Touch. 

This  moisturizing  cream  make-up  seems  to  perform  miracles  for 
your  skin  by  supplying  needed  creaminess  and  glowing  skin  tones  to 
what  might  otiierwise  be  just  an  ordinary  complexion. 

Magic  Touch  comes  in  six  beautiful  shades  so  you  can  look  the  way 
you  want  for  any  occasion— outdoorsy  or  provocative  to  the  point  where 
you'll  hardly  know  it's  YOU. 
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At  all  variety  stores  and  leading  drug  stores 
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tine"  which  culminated  in  turning  to 
the  now-grown  youngster  and  handing 
the  family  car  keys  up  to  him.  (Master 
Richard  Caesar  hasn't  yet  begun 
crunching  the  family  fenders,  because 
he's  just  turned  eleven — but  he's  al- 
ready five-foot-seven  and  growing  fast ! ) 

The  only  problem  Shelley,  Ricky  and 
Karen  have  experienced  as  offspring 
of  a  famed  comedian  concerns  Mommy 
- — not  Daddy.  Seems  Shelley's  school- 
mates were  confused  about  who  Sid's 
missus  really  is.  Between  the  "wives" 
they've  seen  on  TV  and  the  real-life 
wife  they  see  in  person,  it's  a  puzzle- 
ment! When  one  Brooklyn  chum 
couldn't  figure  whether  Shelley's  mom- 
my was  Nanette  Fabray  or  Imogene 
Coca  or  whoever,  the  young  Miss  Caesar 
neatly  wrapped  up  Florence  as:  "The 
lady  who  lives  with  us — the  one  who's 
married  to  my  father!" 

"Despite  everything,"  announced  the 
official  lady  of  the  house,  "you'd  be 
amazed  how  completely  normal  our 
kids  are.  They  have  talent,  too.  Karen's 
great  with  takeoffs  on  commercials. 
Ricky's  funny.  He  wants  to  be  a  come- 
dian. The  girls  seem  to  understand  a 
bit  more  about  what  a  precarious  life 
that  can  be — at  least,  enough  to  know 
they  wouldn't  marry  a  comedian!  But 
they  sure  know  how  to  handle  one.  My 
big  girl  handles  her  dad  like  a  pro. 
Sid  can't  understand  dating  and  the 
necessity  for  girls  going  out  with  boys 
at  this  age.  He's  tough  on  curfew.  But 
Shelley  knows  how  to  get  what  she 
wants  out  of  him." 

Their  Great  White  Father  is  also  well- 
behaved  and  loving.  He  says  hello  to 
everybody  nicely  at  their  parties.  Often, 
he'll  sit  and  show  movies.  He  has  a 
wonderful  relationship  with  his  trio. 
Being  as  how  Mrs.  Caesar's  a  total 
waste  hobbywisc,  Mr.  Caesar  shares  his 
interests  with  his  brood.  Florence  at- 
tempts to  be  wifely  by  trying  to  golf  a 
little.  But,  when  it  comes  to  their  pool 
and  boat,  she  merely  "stares  at  both 
of  them." 

She  leans  toward  modern  oil  painting 
and  ballet  lessons — which  is  a  long 
walk  from  Sid's  pursuits  of  shooting, 
golfing,  and  even  history.  He's  a  Civil 
War  buff.  Collects  books  on  it.  Reads 
biographies  of  the  heroes.  Teaches  it 
to  his  children.  And  he  knows  the  an- 
cient Roman  civilization,  too,  so  their 
house  runs  the  Caesar  gamut  from 
modern  Sid  clear  back  to  Julius. 

"When  Sid  was  off  TV  for  a  while," 
Florence  revealed,  "he  was  doing  piles 
of  things.  Playing  clubs  and  all.  But 
still  he  was  tense.  Nervous.  It  was  an 
emotional  thing.  With  these  men,  it's  all 
or  nothing.  It's  very  hard  for  them  not 
to  be  working  at  what  they  want.  That's 
where  we  women  step  into  the  picture. 
We're  supposed  to  make  it  all  nice. 
That's  our  job." 

And  when  the  wages  are  a  mink  or 

two,  a  diamond  or  two,  a  pool  and  a 

boat  ...  it  sure  beats  teaching  school. 

— Cindy  Adams 

Sid's  latest  special:  "As  Caesar  Sees 
It,"  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  May  14th,  10:30 
P.M.  EDT.  His  latest  movie:  "It's  a 
Mad,  Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World"  (U.A.). 
On  Broadway,  he  stars  in  "Little  Me." 


MIDWEST 


DAYTON'S 
JUMPING 


WITH 


JUMP! 


And  it's  "High  Time,"   too — for  both   Gordon 


and  every  lucky  viewer  within  WLW-D  range 


Our  title  doesn't  mean  the  thriving  Ohio  metropolis  is 
about  to  "hit  the  silk"!  Or  that  Gordon  Jump  himself  is 
set  to  parachute  from  that  plane  .  .  .  he's  having  far  too 
much  fun  on  TV  with  those  high-school  cheerleaders  in 
striped  blazers,  pretty  "Gal  Friday"  June  Kendall  (just 
above)  and  all  the  others  who  help  make  "High  Time"  the 
toast  of  Dayton.  But  this  popular  weekly  WLW-D  show 
is  more  than  fun  .  .  .  even  more  than  a  talent  show.  It  has 
three  serious  purposes:  To  give  recognition  to  talented 
teenagers,  to  set  standards  for  young  viewers — and  to 
give  older  ones  a  glimpse  of  this  exciting  new  "takeover 
generation."  .  .  .  Not  so  long  ago,  Gordon  (a  native  Day- 
tonian)  would  have  qualified  as  a  prized  guest  on  the 
show  he  now  hosts:  At  Kansas  State,  he  was  national 
student    president    of    Alpha    Epsilon    Rho,    the    radio-TV 


fraternity  .  .  .  emceed  a  weekly  university  program  .  .  . 
managed  the  student  training  station  .  .  .  and  won  the 
1956  award  as  best  actor  of  the  year!  Since  then,  Gordon 
has  done  post-graduate  work  at  Washburn,  served  two 
years  with  a  Fifth  Army  hospital  unit  .  .  .  and  aired  every- 
thing from  weather  to  kiddiecasts  on  WIBW-TV,  Topeka 
— before  becoming  Director  of  Special  Broadcast  Services 
at  WLW-D.  Still  interested  in  drama,  he  directs  a  local 
theater  group,  the  Centerville  Town  Hall  Players  .  .  . 
enjoys  writing,  flying  and  painting.  Most  of  all,  he 
says,  "It's  a  real  thrill  being  called  by  my  first  name 
when  I  walk  through  school  halls  or  on  the  street.  As  T 
for  the  students  themselves  .  .  .  they  have  some  of  the  v 
most  terrific  ideas  and  projects  imaginable!"  According 
to    Gordon,    it's    Dayton    that    has    him    jumping    for    joy. 


St.  Louis  did. . .  and  loves  her! 


Adults  get  a  beautiful  weather  report. 


Pretty,  twenty-six-year-old  Lee  Shepherd  has  been  with 
KMOX-TV  only  since  last  November,  but  she's  already 
a  runaway  contender  for  the  title  of  Sweetheart  of 
St.  Louis.  It's  a  fair  guess  to  say  that  hardly  anyone 
complains  about  the  weather  anymore — not  since  Lee's 
been  presenting  forecasts  twice  daily  Monday  through 
Saturday.  And  for  the  younger  set  who  leave  weather- 
worries  to  Mom  and  Dad,  Lee  has  a  special  treat  in 
store  every  Saturday  at  noon:  "The  Story  Shop." 
Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  the  series  was  created  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage reading  among  children  in  the  5-9  age  group. 
What  better  way  to  learn  about  books  than  to  hear 
them  read  by  so  charming  a  young  lady  as  Lee  Shep- 


herd (accompanied  by  the  puppets  from  "The  World 
of  Mr.  Zoom"  program)  ?  No  better  way,  according 
to  the  KMOX-TV  program  department — as  thrilled 
with  Lee's  success  as  Lee  herself!  In  fact,  this  past 
March,  Lee's  schedule  was  increased  to  include  a  seg- 
ment of  her  own  on  "The  Morning  Scene."  .  .  .  Once 
billed  as  the  country's  youngest  female  disc  jockey 
(with  KANS  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  at  age  fifteen), 
Texas-born  Lee  Shepherd  has  reached  an  amazingly 
high  pinnacle  in  the  not-so-easy  business  of  broad- 
casting— and  reached  it  at  an  amazingly  young  age. 
Though  those  who  know  her,  and  love  her  as  St.  Louis 
does,  say  it's  not  amazing  at  all!  They  say  it  just  had 
to  be,  for  a  girl  with  Lee  Shepherd's  talent  and  drive. 


Lee  is  welcomed  by  meteorologist  George  Brancato. 


Happiest   times   of   all  are   spent   with   her   children. 


A  TV  half-hour  with  Ed  is  as  good 
as  a  gym  class  .  .  .  and  time  well 
spent  with  an  exciting  personality 


Weight-lifting    helps    Ed    "relax   and    think" — but    son 
Edward's  thoughts  turn   in  another  direction  entirely! 
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IT'S 


ED  ALLEN 

TIME! 


If  Ed  Allen  hasn't  invented  a  "perpetual  motion"  ma- 
chine, he's  almost  proved  the  human  body  can  be  one. 
His  own,  at  least!  At  thirty-five,  Ed  is  six-foot-two,  has 
a  thirty-inch  waist.  Besides  taping  his  half-hour  "Ed 
Allen  Time"  for  syndication  (by  Fred  Niles  Communi- 
cations Centers)  from  New  York — where  it's  seen  on 
Station  WPIX — to  Hawaii,  he  does  a  show  locally  in 
Detroit  .  .  .  emcees  a  ninety-minute  "Morning  Movie" 
daily  .  .  .  and  produces  a  children's  show  in  Toledo, 
emceed  by  his  talented  wife  Kay.  He  designs  exercise 
equipment,  is  president  of  two  corporations  .  .  .  and 
flew  30,000  miles  last  year  for  personal  appearances. 
He  speed-reads  3,000  fan  letters  a  week,  personally 
calls  up  one  viewer  each  day:  "I  get  a  kick  out  of  their 
surprise  when  I  finally  convince  them  it's  me!"  .  .  . 
For  all  his  emphasis  on  physical  fitness,  Ed's  no 
"health  nut."  Says  he,  "Outside  of  yeast,  honey  and 
wheat  germ,  I  use  plain  but  wholesome  foods."  He 
even  admits  to  a  champagne  cocktail  or  two  when  out 


on  the  town  with  Kay.  .  .  .  The  Aliens  live  in  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Michigan,  and  share  many  interests  outside 
the  gym  on  their  home  grounds.  They  enjoy  fencing, 
good  music,  golf,  dancing  and  theater-going.  They  also 
paint — "and  fight  for  available  wall  space!"  Son 
Edward,  12,  showed  early  signs  of  being  as  mighty 
a  weight-lifter  as  his  father  .  .  .  actually  turned  out 
to  be  a  champion  soap-box  racer.  Kandace,  11,  is  a 
promising  ballerina — and  even  Kristine,  at  2,  does  a 
great  Twist  to  Dad's  theme  song,  "On  the  Beach." 
...  Ed  and  Kay  are  headed  for  Europe  and  their  first 
vacation  in  almost  eight  years — though  there  may  be 
a  bit  of  business  there,  planning  international  expan- 
sion of  "Ed  Allen  Time."  And  when  they  get  back, 
there'll  not  only  be  a  new  series,  but — "I'm  bringing 
out  a  new  top-secret  exercise  device  ...  I  want  to  cut 
another  album  .  .  .  write  a  book  .  .  .  and  learn  to  play 
the  piano."  (P.S.  Ed  is  being  considered  for  the  movie 
life  of  Jack  Dempsey,  too.   He's  also  a  fine  actor!) 


He  dreamed  of  being  an  "entertainer" — now  settles  for 
giving   exercise  tips   to   top  stars   like   Troy   Donahue. 


ART  LUNDELL 

The  Busiest  Man  in  Fort  Dodge! 


Public  demand  keeps  popular  Art  hopping— from  KQTV  to  KVFD  Radio 


It's  a  mighty  good  thing  Art  Lundell  likes  people! 
His  life  is  just  full  of  them,  whether  it's  scores 
of  teenagers  on  his  Saturday  afternoon  TV  show,  4:30 
to  5:30  (above)  ...  or  his  own  family  on  those  pre- 
cious Sundays  at  home  (below).  Weekdays,  Art's  also 
on  KQTV  daily  with  the  6  P.M.  news  .  .  .  on  KVFD 
Radio  from  noon  till  5:30 — Saturdays,  he  signs  on 
there  at  5:45  right  up  till  12:30.  In  addition  to 
"Teen  Hop,''  he  has  programs  called  "Music  Hall," 
"Swap  Shop,"  "Record  Rendezvous"  ...  if  you  can't 
tell  the  audio  from  the  video  without  a  timetable, 
you  have  nothing  on  Art  himself!  The  overlapping  of 
his  two  busy  broadcasting  careers  is  the  only  prob- 
lem he  admits  to  having  ...  he  even  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  his  mother-in-law.  Born  February 


6th,  1929,  in  Webster  City,  Iowa — just  twenty  miles 
east  of  Fort  Dodge — Art  met  his  wife  Jean  at  a  small- 
town celebration  .  .  .  and  the  romance  got  a  big 
boost  because  he  happened  to  be  working  the  same 
place  as  her  mother!  He  was  a  bookkeeper-accountant 
then.  The  TV-radio  career  came  later  .  .  .  also,  five 
bright-eyed  little  Lundells.  Today,  Art  has  only  hob- 
bies— fishing,  bowling,  model  cars — which  he  can 
share  with  his  wife  and/or  children.  The  only  thing 
this  family  haven't  managed  to  do  together  is  to  keep 
a  pet  in  their  comfortable  two-and-a-half-story  frame 
house.  Even  the  goldfish  had  to  go  .  .  .  because  small 
fry  kept  washing  their  doll  clothes  in  the  bowl!  It 
seems  that  Art  isn't  the  only  Lundell  in  and  around 
Fort  Dodge  who  likes  to  keep  busy,  busy  busy.  .  .  . 


Art  and  Jean's  treasures  range  from  wee  David  and  baby  Laura  to  Kathy,  10;   Theresa,  6,  and  Stephen,  11. 


DICK   &   CAROL 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
worry    about    his    career    might    seem 
strange  to   his   army   of  devoted   fans. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  one  TV  series 
doesn't  make  a  star  forever.  Witness 
Will  ("Sugarfoot")  Hutchins,  Jack 
("Maverick")  Kelly,  Ty  ("Bronco") 
Hardin,  Mark  ("Big  Town")  Stevens, 
Gene  ("Bat  Masterson")  Barry  and 
many  others  who  ruled  the  TV  roost 
for  a  year  or  two  and  then  faded  when 
their  series  faded.  Dick  knows  this, 
and  the  fear  haunts  him.  He  is  en- 
tirely sincere  in  his  desire  to  develop 
his  skills  and  learn  all  the  tricks  of 
his  trade.  "I'm  not  interested  in  being 
a  matinee  idol,"  he  says.  "I  am  vitally 
interested  in  becoming  a  good  actor." 

Those  who  take  a  negative  view  of  the 
Dick-Carol  romancing  use  this  yearn- 
ing of  Dick's  to  perfect  his  art  as  a 
measuring  rod.  "See,"  they  insist,  "Car- 
ol's all  over  the  entertainment  field  as 
a  brilliant  star  of  comedy  and  song. 
She  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  mak- 
ing it  in  show  business;  she  already 
has  made  it,  and  will  go  on  cutting  the 
mustard  for  many  years  to  come.  She's 
a  natural.  Dick  must  see  this,  and  he's 
bound  to  feel  the  contrast  with  him- 
self. He  knows  he  has  a  long  row  to 
hoe  before  he  can  have  the  kind  of 
security  that  Carol  has  today.  This  has 
to  put  a  damper  on  any  romantic  no- 
tions he  may  have  about  Carol.  It  might 
be  different  if  he  was  like  Vince  Ed- 
wards, who  had  eleven  years  of  struggle 
and  study  before  he  soared  into  orbit 
with  'Ben  Casey.'  Dick  can't  afford  to 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  playing 
second  fiddle  to  his  wife.  He  won't 
marry  Carol  or  any  other  woman  who 
outranks  him  in  his  own  profession. 
He'll  probably  wait  till  he  scores  a 
genuine  and  permanent  hit  .  .  ." 

There  is  some  evidence  to  back  up 
this  line  of  reasoning.  By  his  own  ad- 
mission, Dick  prefers  the  company  of 
mature  women  rather  than  the  glamour 
starlets  of  Hollywood.  Clara,  up  to  re- 
cently his  best-known  date,  is  his  own 
age,  twenty-seven,  and  a  gal  with  both 
feet  firmly  planted  on  terra  firma.  She 
is  pursuing  her  career  as  a  singer,  with 
one  eye  cast  in  the  direction  of  opera, 
and  her  attitude  toward  Dick  is  one 
that  suggests  more  patience  and  passiv- 
ity than  ardor.  "I'm  in  no  great  hurry 
to  marry,"  she  has  pointed  out,  "and 
neither,  I  think,  is  Dick." 

This  seems  to  sum  up  the  attitudes 
of  Carol  and  Dick,  too.  Dick  has  only 
been  "really  in  love"  but  once,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony.  This  was 
with  a  college  classmate  with  whom  he 
corresponded  while  serving  with  the 
Army  in  Japan.  "If  she  hadn't  met 
someone  else  and  married  him,  I  might 
not  be  a  bachelor  today,"  Dick  has 
said.  One  thing  he  discovered  from 
this  experience  is,  as  Shakespeare  put 
it,  "Men  die,  but  not  for  love." 

"I  think  more  men  die  from  broken 
hearts  due  to  disappointment  with  their 
careers  than  from  love,"  Dick  adds. 

But  if  Dick  is  not  looking  for  a  wife, 
what  is  it  he  sees  in  Carol  as  against 
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U*     a  neat  pair 
"  of  partners! 

ENTICING 
DRESS 

Plus  Stole 

$A98 

only  ^J  complete 

2  outfits 
for  13.60 


Spaghetti  strap  bodice, 
perky  scalloped  ruffle 
goes  completely  around 
Swirl-Skirt.  Side  zipper 
. . .  Dress  looks  alluring 
alone  or  when  quick 
cover  up  is  needed  the 
separate,  ruffled-trimmed, 
matching  stole  adds  extra 
glamour.  Crease-resistant, 
washable',  silky  Broadcloth. 
Needs  little  or  no  ironing. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  - 
RUSH  COUPON! 


gtt*    THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  THE 
HAIR  ROOT 


IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10c  for  18-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  .  ,  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 

MAHLER'S  INC.  Dept.  603H,  Providence  15,  R.I. 
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NEED 

MONEY? 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


IT'S  EASY  TO  BORROW 
FROM  US  -  BY  MAIL! 

Borrow  $100  to  $600  without  collateral  or 
co-signers.  Confidential.  Repay  in  small 
monthly  amounts.  Tell  us  how  much  you 
need  now. 

SEND  THIS  TODAY 

Send  me  Application  for  National  Loans  By  Mail. 


NATIONAL  LOANS 

Dept.  12    101  S.  TEJON,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Keep  your  tight,  dry  skin  soft  and  smooth 
with  mothers  friend.  Neglect  of  body  skin 
tissues  during  pregnancy  may  show  up  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  This  famous  skin 
conditioner  is  especially  compounded  to 
relieve  the  discomfort  of  that  stretched 
feeling  in  your  skin.  You'll  find 
a  mothers  friend  massage  can  be 
soothing  for  that  numbing  in  legs 
and  back,  too.  Take  care  of  your 
body  skin  with  mothers  friend. 
You'll  never  regret  it.  At  drug 
Stores  everywhere. 


PARENTS' 

*     MAGAIINl 


RELAX  WITHA 
MOTHERS 
FRIEND9 
MASSAGE 

a  product  of 
S.S.S.  COMPANY-ATLANTA 


other  women?  "We  fit  into  each  other's 
present  scheme  of  things,"  he  explains, 
"and  this  makes  us  candidates  for  a 
good  friendship.  We're  able  to  be  com- 
fortable and  relaxed  with  each  other, 
as  we  don't  expect  too  much  in  the  way 
of  boy-girl  stuff.  My  most  active  feel- 
ing about  Carol  is  admiration.  She's  so 
forthright,  so  absolutely  honest  with 
herself,  with  me,  with  everybody  she 
meets.  She  has  a  razor-sharp  mind  but 
never  uses  it  to  hurt  or  humiliate  any- 
one. She's  warm,  kind,  and  witty  as  all 
get-out.  Carol  makes  me  feel  happy  .  .  ." 

Carol's  "scheme  of  things"  at  the 
moment  is  so  crowded  with  work,  in- 
terviews, guest  appearances,  rehearsals 
and  what-not,  that  one  wonders  where 
she  finds  the  time,  or  space,  to  fit  in 
even  one  young  man.  When  Dick  flew 
to  Las  Vegas  for  the  debut  of  Carol's 
night-club  act,  he  was  impressed  with 
the  number  of  celebrities,  names  re- 
nowned in  show  business,  who  turned 
out  to  pay  tribute  to  Carol.  Figures  like 
Raymond  Burr,  Lucille  Ball  (at  whose 
table  Dick  sat)   and  Eve  Arden. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  like  you,  Carol," 
Dick  confided  afterward.  "You  have  so 
many  famous  friends  .  .  .  and  you  man- 
age to  keep  them  in  spite  of  all  your 
other  obligations."  Still,  Carol  has  made 
it  clear  that,  with  all  the  criticism  of 
her  now-ended  romance  with  Joe  Ham- 
ilton which  hung  over  her  head,  and  the 
sudden  flurry  of  coast-to-coast  engage- 


ments that  have  come  her  way,  she 
needs  a  good  manly  shoulder  to  lean 
on — perhaps,  at  times  when  the  pres- 
sure builds  too  high,  to  cry  on. 

"Dick's  awfully  good  for  me,"  she  al- 
lows. "He  understands  what  most  peo- 
ple don't  .  .  .  that  when  I'm  loaded 
down  with  problems  and  troubles  and 
unresolved  decisions,  that's  when  I 
feel  compelled  to  make  faces,  kick  up 
my  legs,  and  make  a  darned  fool  of 
myself.  And  he  never  fails  to  laugh  .  .  . 
and  it's  always  a  good  laugh,  one  that 
never  makes  me  feel  foolish  or  ashamed, 
but  like  the  laugh  that  comes  from  a 
good  audience,  full  of  affection  and 
appreciation.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  very  lucky  to 
have  a  friend  like  young  Dr.  Kildare." 

Carol  has  had  one  "strike-out"  in 
marriage,  and  it  taught  her  a  hard  les- 
son. When  she  and  director-actor  Don 
Saroyan  came  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
Carol  was  aware  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  divorce  was  that  she  had 
shot  up  too  fast  and  too  strong,  and  so 
overshadowed  the  promising  career  of 
her  husband. 

She's  said  that,  if  and  when  she  re- 
marries, her  career  will  take  second 
place,  while  she  devotes  herself  to  be- 
ing a  wife  and  mother.  Once  bitten, 
twice  shy.  Carol  has  no  wish  to  go 
through  a  second  heartbreak — and  for 
the  same  reason. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  also  mo- 
tivating against  a   marriage,   is  Dick's 


less  secure  status  in  the  hierarchy  of 
their  profession.  "Just  at  present," 
Carol  twinkles,  "the  men  in  my  life 
would  rather  see  me  doing  my  stuff  in 
the  theater  than  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
dream  homes.  But  a  girl  can  hope,  can't 
she?" 

The  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
seem  to  go  astray  and,  so  often,  fate 
takes  a  hand  in  the  proceedings.  So 
currently,  nobody  close  to  Dick  and 
Carol — or,  for  that  matter,  Clara — is 
willing  to  stick  his  or  her  neck  out  and 
play  oracle.  If  a  survey  of  opinion  in 
New  York  and  Hollywood  were  taken 
as  of  this  writing,  it  probably  would 
come  up  with  this  consensus:  The  only 
thing  sure  in  this  triangle  is  that  each 
of  its  members  is  too  darned  eligible  to 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  for  too  much 
longer.  Which  means  that  anything 
but  anything,  could  happen.  Mean- 
while, Clara  smiles  enigmatically,  Carol 
grins  and  capers,  and  Dick  roars  with 
laughter.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  outward 
"No,  no,  no,"  but  suspicions  linger  that 
there  is  an  inner  "maybe  .  .  ." 

— Kathleen  Post 

"Dr.  Kildare"  is  on  NBC-TV,  Thurs., 
8:30  P.M.  EDT;  Dick  also  sings  on 
MGM  Records  and  will  star  in  the  MGM 
movie,  "Twilight  of  Honor."  Carol 
headlines  CBS-TV  specials,  records 
for  Decca  and  co-stars  in  Paramount's 
"Who's    Been   Sleeping   in    My   Bed?" 


DOUG    McCLURE 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
and  Faye  was  a  luscious  eighteen.  Half 
Hawaiian,  she  had  a  face  and  a  figure 
and  an  unaffected  responsiveness  that 
was  irresistible  to  him.  She'd  never 
had  to  bother  her  head  about  a  job,  for 
her  father  is  a  prosperous  dentist,  and 
she  had  everything  she  wanted  except 
automatic   bliss  with   a   dream   prince. 

Handsome,  virile  Doug  was  clearly 
the  one  she  had  been  waiting  for.  He 
swept  her  into  marriage  in  a  mutual 
glow  of  ecstasy.  Her  family  beamed 
through  the  ceremony,  and  his  own 
folks  welcomed  Faye  when  he  trium- 
phantly brought  her  back  to  Hollywood. 

But  then  the  glow  wore  off. 

They  had  to  settle  down  with  reality. 
Doug  had  to  be  up  at  six  to  race  off 
to  a  studio  for  work  that  was  myste- 
riously demanding  to  Faye.  Accustomed 
to  the  leisurely  tropical  pace  of  the 
Islands,  she  presumed  a  husband  should 
have  plenty  of  time  to  wander  hand  in 
hand  with  her  wherever  they  chose. 
Doug's  family  and  pals  tried  to  help 
the  bewildered  teenager  adjust  to  the 
responsibilities  of  married  life.  They 
were  enormous  to  her.  Equally  imma- 
ture, Doug  was  impatient.  Each  was 
hurt  by  the  other's  conflicting  outlook. 

However,  when  Faye  told  Doug  that 
a  baby  was  coming,  they  hoped  that 
would  unite  them  again.  Doug  was 
enchanted  by  little  Tane  from  the  hour 
v  she  was  born.  But  he  and  Faye  had  to 
R  admit  a  baby  wasn't  enough  to  save  a 
marriage  based  on  impulsiveness. 

Nor    was    a    new    house.     Doug    had 


great  hopes  that  everything  could 
change  when  they  moved  into  the  new 
house   in    suburban    Pacific    Palisades. 

Nothing  has  changed  but  the  address. 

Finally,  they  consulted  a  marriage 
counsellor,  learned  only  that  their  per- 
sonalities could  never  mesh. 

Doug  says,  "We  made  each  other  mis- 
erable because  we'd  made  a  big  mis- 
take. Naively,  we'd  assumed  we  were 
right  for  marriage,  when  we  should 
have  waited  and  gotten  acquainted  in- 
stead. Faye  and  I  tried  to  make  a  go 
of  it,  but  she  missed  her  soothing  life, 
and  I  had  to  tackle  hectic  uncertain- 
ties every  day.  We  put  off  the  solution 
for  us,  a  divorce,  whenever  we  looked 
at  Tane.  She's  such  a  fantastic,  bright, 
gay  child.  We  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  spoiling  her  life.  We  managed  to 
hide  what  was  happening  from  her. 
When  Faye  filed  for  the  divorce,  I  still 
saw  Tane  so  often  she  didn't  miss  my 
not  being  under  the  same  roof. 

"I  didn't  date  for  a  long  while," 
Doug  remembers.  "I  felt  I  was  a  fail- 
ure as  a  husband  and  father.  John 
Ashley  tried  to  cheer  me  up  by  mov- 
ing in  with  me.  We  concentrated  on 
sports.  He  likes  to  surf  as  much  as  I 
do.  We  got  out  our  golf  clubs  when- 
ever we  could,  and  joined  an  actors' 
baseball  team.  We  claimed  we  were 
lucky   bachelors.    That  was  a  laugh!" 

Doug  actually  met  the  second  of  the 
women,  Barbara  Luna,  on  the  set  of 
his  first  TV   series,   "Overland  Trail." 

"Before  we  wound  up  her  scenes,  I 
risked  asking  her  to  dinner.  From  that 
first  evening,  over  an  Italian  supper  at 
the  Villa  Nova,  we  talked  so  honestly! 
I  called  her  a  week  later  and  asked  for 
another  date." 


Barbara  not  only  reassured  him  about 
his  potentials  as  an  actor,  but  intrigued 
him  as  a  man  by  wearing  no  phony 
mask.  She  told  him  how,  like  Faye, 
she  also  had  married  at  eighteen;  and 
how  the  differences  had  caused  too 
large  a  gulf.  She  had  dated  Marlon 
Brando  and  Vic  Damone  when  they 
called  her  repeatedly,  but  she  was  de- 
termined   to    be    cautious    about    love. 

"I  invited  Barbara  to  dinner  at  my 
parents'  and  they  got  along  marvel- 
ously."  Doug's  father  is  a  business 
manager;  his  mother,  Clara  McClure, 
writes  a  regular  column  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook  as  its  Girl 
Friday  reporter,  and  his  brother  Reed, 
still  unmarried,  is  also  on  the  news- 
paper's staff.  "They  not  only  admired 
Barbara  for  being  so  nice,  but  for 
working  hard  for  her  career." 

Born  in  Manhattan  of  Philippine  and 
Hungarian  ancestry,  Barbara  applied 
for  a  role  on  Broadway  at  eleven. 
She's  been  acting  ever  since,  but  life 
was  never  a  breeze  for  Barbara. 

"When  I  lived  at  home,  my  mother 
was  forever  yelling  at  me  to  be  more 
systematic.  I  paid  no  attention.  I  was 
a  mess!  But,  from  sixteen  on,  I  had  to 
take  care  of  myself  because  I  insisted 
on  going  out  on  my  own.  And  I  cer- 
tainly wasn't  ready  to  be  a  wife,  either." 

Barbara  vs.  Faye 

Doug  emphasizes,  "Barbara  and  I 
have  always  been  able  to  communicate. 
Faye  and  I  didn't  discuss  what  we 
should  have  at  first.  Then,  when  we 
wanted  to,  we  were  too  locked  in.  Bar- 
bara bubbles  with  truthfulness.  I  want 
to  be  positive  of  how  she  feels,  and  I 


am.  It's  terrific  to  be  my  true  self 
constantly  with  her.  We  bring  every- 
thing  out    into    the   open    between    us. 

"When  we  drifted  into  going  steady, 
she  called  a  halt.  She  said  it  would 
be  more  sensible  if  we  dated  others. 
So  we  did,  a  little.  But  it  didn't  lessen 
our  interest  in  each  other. 

"We  recognized  it  was  dangerous  to 
run  into  love,  that  getting  involved  on 
the  rebound  would  be  a  trap.  Instinc- 
tively, we  never  spoke  of  marrying  until 
my  divorce  was  final. 

"I'd  always  tried  to  ignore  prob- 
lems, before  Barbara.  But,  at  last,  be- 
cause of  her  braveness  with  hers,  I 
saw  I  couldn't.  She's  made  me  want  to 
be  strong  in  all  the  ways  a  man 
should  be. 

"Of  course,  her  love  for  Tane  and 
her  attitude  toward  Faye — and  theirs 
toward  her  in  return — impressed  me 
tremendously." 

"How  could  I  hate  them?" 

Barbara  asks,  "How  could  I  help 
loving  Tane?  She's  darling!  I  want 
a  daughter  just  like  her.  Believe  me, 
she's  very  remarkable. 

"I  met  Faye  first  on  the  beach  at 
Santa  Monica.  We'd  bump  into  one 
another  there,  and  then  at  Doug's  par- 
ents' when  she  brought  Tane  there. 
After  a  while,  we  were  sitting  down  and 
chatting.  How  could  I  hate  Faye?  After 
all,  she'd  loved  the  man  I  love,  and 
he'd  been  drawn  to  her! 

"She  is  a  fabulous  mother  to  Tane. 
Faye  is  a  fine,  a  fascinating  woman.  She 
never  once  used  Tane  as  a  football  with 
Doug,  never  once  said,  as  so  many 
wives  who  get  a  divorce  do,  T  must 
have  .  .  .'  Faye  respects  the  father  of 
her  child. 

"When  she  noticed  that  Doug  and  I 
were  becoming  more  devoted,  that  I 
wasn't  a  fly-by-night  influence  on  him, 
she  was  able  to  be  glad  for  us." 

Doug  says,  "Faye  and  I  like  each 
other  since  we  quit  clutching  a  straw. 
When  she  made  up  her  mind  to  return 
to  her  family  in  Honolulu,  I  missed 
Tane  terribly.  I  phoned  Tane  there 
every  week,  so  she  wouldn't  feel 
slighted.  And  I  didn't  lose  her.  Faye 
had  agreed  to  Tane  spending  three 
months  of  every  year,  each  summer, 
with  me.  And  I  know  that  Faye  will 
never  say  anything  against  me  to  my 
daughter. 

"When  Barbara  and  I  married,  our 
wedding  was  at  my  parents',  and  her 
mother  was  as  much  for  me  as  mine 
was  for  Barbara.  All  our  friends  were 
on  hand.  Tane,  too!  Faye  let  her  fly 
over  that   December  to   be   flower   girl. 

"Barbara  and  Faye  and  Tane  teamed 
up  for  my  birthday  last  May,  too," 
Doug  says,  still  delighted.  "Barbara 
phoned  Faye  in  the  Islands  and  asked 
if  it  wouldn't  be  a  great  idea  if  I  came 
home  on  my  birthday  and  found  Tane 
as  my  big  surprise.  Faye  agreed." 

"On  his  birthday,"  Barbara  remem- 
bers, "Doug  was  working,  so  I  went 
out  to  the  airport  alone  to  pick  up 
Tane.  She  wasn't  quite  four,  but  she 
flew  from  Hawaii  happily  in  care  of  a 
stewardess,  who  was  somewhat  con- 
fused when  I  signed  the  proper  piece 
of    paper.     'Mrs.    McClure    sent    her 
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£i&ae.4lfeiXU  CAN  GUARANTEE 
YOU  A  PERFECT  FIGURE  IN  THE 
PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  OWN  HOME 


THOUSANDS  OF  WOMEN  have  obtained  beautiful,  perfectly  proportioned 
figures  at  Eileen  Feather's  famous  and  fabulous  California  Figure  Salons. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  amazing  Eileen  Feather  system  of  Contouring 
Co-ordinates  is  available  to  you  in  your  own  home.  No  matter  what  your  age, 
no  matter  how  long  you  have  had  your  figure  problem,  Eileen  Feather  prom- 
ises You  a  beautiful  new  figure. 

OVERWEIGHT  OR  UNDERWEIGHT,  only  Eileen  Feather  has  the  scientific 
method  of  Contouring  Co-ordinates  that  can  guarantee  you  the  figure  of  your 
dreams  . .  .  the  kind  of  breathtaking  figure  that  women  envy  and  men  admire. 
In  her  amazing  new  course,  Eileen  Feather  reveals  all  of  the  secrets,  the  exact 
methods  she  used  to  develop  and  shape  her  own  lovely  figure. 

THESE  AMAZING  BEAUTY  SECRETS  AVAILABLE 
ONLY  FROM  EILEEN  FEATHER: 

#  How  to  lose  ONE  FULL  INCH  from  your  waist  in  just  40  minutes! 

%  How  to  lose  ONE  FULL  INCH  from  your  hips,  thighs  in  just  40  minutes! 

#  How  to  gain  3  OR  MORE  INCHES  on  your  bust  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

(By  the  exclusive,  fabulously  successful  Eileen  Feather  method. ) 

#  How  to  develop  beautiful  calves,  thighs,  and  hips  in  an  amazingly 
short  time! 

9  How  to  rid  yourself  of  double  chin,  wrinkles,  and  loose  skin  on  the 
face  and  neckline! 

ONLY  EILEEN  FEATHER  CAN  GUARANTEE  RESULTS  LIKE  THESE! 

SEND  TODAY  for  Eileen  Feacher's  FREE  "A  Perfect  Figure  for  You", 
and  receive  your  FREE  personalized  figure  analysis  chart.  Don't 
put  it  off  another  minute.  Eileen  Feather  has  the  answer  to  your 
figure  problem. 


Eileen  Feather, 
Nation's  leading 
Figure  authority. 


Eileen  Feather  promises 
you  can: 

Lose  3  to  8  inches  from  waist 
Lose  3  to  8  inches  from  hips 
Gain  2  to  4  inches  on  bust 
Reshape  and  beautify  calves, 
thighs,  ankles 
Shape  a  lovely  neckline 

ALL  IN  JUST  90  DAYS! 


MISS  EILEEN  FEATHER 


Box  679,  Dept.  RT6 
Berkeley,  California. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  personalized 
figure  analysis  chart  and,  at  no  cost  or  obli- 
gation your  "Perfect  Figure  for  You" 
with  exciting  details  of  your  GUARAN- 
TEED method  of  figure  perfection.  I  am 
enclosing  25£  for  postage  and  handling. 
NAME AGE 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


_STATE_ 


AMAZING  ORIENTAL 

SPICE    COMBINATION 

Blends    into    meat    for    a    rare    treat 

1-oz 50c:     3-oz $1.00    cash    only 

OROZJOCK,    841    MAIN    ST.,    PATERSON,    H.    J. 


POEMS 

WANTED 


Songs  recorded.  Send  poems 
[today  for  FREE  examination. 
I  ASCOT  MUSIC,  INC. 

6021  Sunset  Blvd. 
Studio  A-38,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


CORNS-CALLUSES 

LIFT  RIGHT  OFF  IN  30  MINUTES 


Say  "goodbye"  to  laming  corns  and  painful  calluses  that  make  you  limp 
around  in  torture.  New,  easy,  safe  painleBS  liquid  discovery  called  HALF- 
HOUR  CORNMASTER  as  directed  removes  most  stubborn  corns  and 
calluses  in  30  minutes  .  .  .  sometimes  quicker!  Just  dab  on  .  .  .  let  set  .  .  . 
lift  off.  Those  soft  corns  between  the  toes,  the  ones  that  really  hurt  .  .  . 
works  equally  well  on  these  too.  Bottle  containing  enough  liquid  to  get  rid 
of  25  corns  and  calluses  only  $1.00  postpaid-  If  C.O.D.  postage  extra.  Be 
delighted  in  30  minutes  or  return  for  purchase  price  refund.  Don't  let  corns  and 
calluses  make  life  miserable.  Now . . .  today . . .  send  for  Half-Hour  Cornmaster ! 

ADDRESS 


CITY. 


_ZONE_ 


_STATE_ 


FLEETWOOD   CO.,  Dept.  C- 15,       427  W.  Randolph  Si.     Chicago  6,  III. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


ONLY  $4222 


92  A  MONTH 
—    REPAYS 


*1000 


,     Borrow  $100  to  $1000  en- 

*■&  tirely  by  mail!  Pay  all  your 
bills  with  a  confidential  loan 
from  Postal;  only  one  small 
'  mon  thly  payment  instead  of 
many.  Over  57  years  of  dependable 
service  to  people  throughout  theU.S.  A. 
State-licensed— your  assurance  of  fair 
rates  and  supervised  reliability.  FAST, 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE.    TRY  US! 

POSTAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  50-K 
200  Keeline  B!dg.,  Omaha  2„  Nebr. 


SELECT  LOAN  HERE 


Cash  You 
Receive! 


30  Monthly 
Payments 


$100 


$5.12 


$300 


$500 


$800 


$1000 


D.  J.  Levitt,  President 

Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  50-K 

200  Keeline  Bldg..  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

Rush  FREE  complete  Loan  Papers. 


Name ... 
Address . 


15.06 


23.57 


35.28 


42.92 


I   City Zone State 
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daughter  to  Mrs.  McClure?'  she  gasped. 

"Tane  was  so  excited!  I  put  the 
birthday  cake  in  sight  and  hid  Tane 
behind  a  wall.  Doug  wasn't  inside  the 
house  two  minutes  before  he  heard  a 
giggle.  Out  burst  Tane,  waving  her 
gift  of  an  aloha  shirt  wrapped  up  pret- 
tily by  Faye  and  shouting  'Happy  birth- 
day, Daddy!'  And  Tane  stayed  all 
through  last  summer!" 

Last  November,  Doug  had  his  first 
absolute  vacation  in  years.  He  longed 
to  see  Tane,  so  he  and  Barbara  flew  to 
Honolulu. 

Naturally,  they  saw  Faye,  too.  In 
their  talks,  Faye  acknowledged  that  she 
was  ready  to  meet  the  right  man  for 
marriage.  That  was  when  she  was 
invited  to  come  back  to  California  and 
stay  with  Doug  and  Barbara  as  long 
as  she  wished.  Her  parents  nodded  ap- 
provingly, and  Tane  was  ecstatic. 

Faye  moves  in 

"I  worried,"  Barbara  admits,  "about 
how  she  would  feel  in  the  house  that 
she  and  Doug  had  bought.  But  there 
was  no  tension,  no  resentment  about 
what   might   have   been. 

"When  Doug  had  to  go  to  work  early. 
Faye  and  I  didn't  feel  strange,  because 
we'd  already  become  pals.  We've  never 
discussed  Doug  too  personally,  for 
there's  no  reason  to.  He  regards  her 
as  his  younger  sister,  feels  protective. 


They  each  want  the  other  to  be  happy. 
She  was  marvelous  company  for  me. 
We  took  Tane  to  the  beach,  and  over 
to  Doug's  parents,  almost  every  day. 
Doug's  dad  declared,  'We  never  had  a 
daughter.  Now  we  have  two.'  Doug 
sometimes  had  to  rehearse  at  night, 
so  it  was  fun  to  have  Faye  to  talk  to 
after  Tane  was  put  to  bed. 

"We  are  alike  in  many  ways.  We 
have  the  same  sort  of  sense  of  humor. 
Faye's  as  concerned  with  dressing  ap- 
propriately as  I  am.  We  couldn't  be 
opposites  because  a  man  doesn't  change 
his  preferences  that  much.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  we  aren't  individuals,  too. 

"Both  of  us  realize  Doug  has  a  lot 
of  responsibilities  today.  He  is  paying 
alimony,  will  always  provide  well  for 
Tane.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  what 
being  a  man  means!  I'd  be  terribly 
selfish  if  I  added  to  his  obligations. 

"After  Faye  arrived,  she  phoned  Van 
and  Vicki  Williams  and  other  friends 
she  wanted  to  see  again.  Some  of  them 
were  astonished,  yes,  because  we  get 
along  as  we  do.  But  why  shouldn't  we? 
Faye  has  never  given  me  any  reason  not 
to  like  her.  Doug  and  Faye  and  I  know 
now  that  jealousy  is  caused  by  a  horri- 
ble ego.  A  capacity  for  caring  is  its 
cure. 

"We  like  to  double-date  with  Faye. 
When  Marc  Douglas,  a  friend  of  ours, 
made  his  singing  debut  at  the  Little 
Club  in  Beverly  Hills,  we  all  wanted 


to  cheer  him  on.  Faye  was  very  much 
with  us,  also,  when  Doug  and  I  cele- 
brated our  first  wedding  anniversary 
with  a  dinner  party  at  Jerry  Lewis's 
restaurant.  She  raved  about  the  beau- 
tiful pearl  on  a  thin  chain  he  gave  me. 
and  the  Florentine  gold  chain  I  gave 
him.  She  was  with  us  at  Christmas, 
when  we  were  all  as  happy  as  Tane." 

"No  matter  where  Tane  goes,"  Doug 
says,  "she's  happy.  That's  what  is  im- 
portant to  us.  She'll  never  be  torn 
between  us. 

"I  didn't  know  very  much  about 
women,"  he  concedes.  "But,  if  you  learn 
from  your  experiences,  if  you  weigh 
values,  if  you  detect  what  means  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness,  you  aren't 
defeated." 

Faye  didn't  find  an  easy  answer  to  her 
quest  for  the  right  new  husband,  so 
she  and  Tane  have  jetted  back  to  the 
child's  other  grandparents  for  a  while. 
But  Tane  will  be  returning  soon  for 
her  annual  summer  stay,  and  Faye  may 
decide  to  join  them  again.  She  knows 
she  will  receive  a  warm  welcome.  Like 
Doug  and  Barbara,  she  realizes  that 
there  is  always  another  chance  at  love. 
— Tex  Maddox 

Doug  is  Trampas  in  "The  Virginian," 
colorcast  on  NBC-TV,  Wed.,  7:30  to  9 
P.M.  EDT — and  has  just  signed  to  sing 
on  Reprise  Records.  Barbara's  latest 
movie  is  "Dime  with  a  Halo"   (MGM). 


DWAYNE    HICKMAN 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

famous-name  attendants  ...  all  the 
hoopla  of  a  gala  Hollywood  affair,  with 
scads  of  reporters,  photographers  and 
fans  caught  in  the  usual  shower  of  rice? 

Of  course,  Carol  looked  as  beautiful 
as  any  bride  could  be,  in  her  shapely 
little  suit.  The  wedding,  small  as  it 
was,  took  place  with  all  due  ritual  at 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
on  a  fine,  sunny  morning.  And  spirits 
were  high  at  the  modest  wedding  break- 
fast  in   the   Hollywood    Brown    Derby. 

But  what  ever  happened  to  all  those 
big  plans??? 

When  you  look  back  and  analyze,  it's 
all  so  simple  ...  in  a  way. 

You  see,  Dwayne  never  intended  to 
marry  an  actress.  And,  meanwhile,  he 
never  dated  anyone  but  actresses.  .  .  . 

With  "Dobie  Gillis"  filming  all  week 
long,  Dwayne  never  had  a  chance  for 
any  social  life  outside  the  business.  But 
Dobie  had  a  new  girl  every  week!  And 
Dwayne  faithfully  "dated"  each  new 
girl  .  .  .  for  seven  days. 

He'd  meet  her  on  Wednesday,  at  re- 
hearsal. By  Thursday  night,  they  were 
having  dinner  together — to  discuss  her 
interpretation  of  Friday's  scenes.  Over 
the  weekend,  more  of  the  same.  By 
Tuesday,  when  the  starlet's  work  on 
"Dobie"  was  finished  ...  so  was  her 
romance  with  Dwayne. 
T  Then  came  the  dawn.  On  September 

v       24th,  1962,  to  be  exact. 
r  That's  the  morning  sweet-faced  Carol 

Christensen  showed  up  on  the  20th  lot 
to  guest  in  an  episode  with  Dobie  which 


was  called  "Vocal  Boy  Makes  Good." 

They  got  acquainted  over  coffee,  as 
the  director  rehearsed  them.  Then  came 
Dwayne's  "social"  cue:  He  asked  Carol 
out  to  dinner  the  next  night. 

Miss  Christensen  declined. 

She  also  declined  the  iveekend. 

Now  make  no  mistake  about  it :  Carol 
wasn't  playing  coy.  Having  started  her 
career  as  a  model,  she  had  a  firm  rule 
about  no  dates  the  night  before  a 
"shooting."  And  she  honestly  had  other 
plans  that  weekend  .  .  .  not  that  she'd 
have  said  "yes"  otherwise! 

"I  thought  Dwayne  was  attractive," 
she  recalls.  "But  somehow,  in  my  mind, 
I  confused  him  with  Dobie  and  had  a 
mental  picture  of  his  being  a  young 
wolf  out  to  impress  all  the  girls." 

Of  course,  Dwayne  wasn't  really  like 
that.  But  he  was  intrigued  by  Carol's 
refusal.  For  the  first  time  since  his 
short-lived  romance  with  Dorothy  Pro- 
vine,  he  did  want  to  impress  a  girl. 

So  ...  he  asked  Carol  a  full  week  in 
advance  (making  a  mess  of  Dobie's 
little  black  book)  .  .  .  and,  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  they  had  a  quiet  dinner, 
a  drive  to  the  beach,  coffee  and  drinks 
at  a  romantic  spot  overlooking  the 
Pacific.  He  quickly  discovered  Carol 
was  an  intelligent  girl  who  shared  his 
interest  in  world  affairs,  good  books  and 
sports. 

All  of  a  sudden,  he  found  himself 
going  steady.  (With  an  actress  yet! )  By 
Christmas,  he  was  sure  Carol  was  the 
girl  for  him — and  she  agreed.  She  be- 
gan taking  instructions  in  the  Catholic 
faith  so  they  could  have  a  big  church 
wedding.  In  late  May  .  .  .  after  Lent. 

Their  final  decision  to  move  the  date 
up  to  March  7th  was  a  surprise  to  all. 


Carol  wired  her  parents  to  fly  out  from 
Detroit.  Dwayne  phoned  his  actor- 
writer-singer  brother  Darryl,  who  had 
just  returned  from  breaking  in  a  new 
night-club  act. 

"It  was  all  very  casual,"  Darryl  re- 
members. "Dwayne  called  me  up  to  ask 
how  the  act  had  gone,  then  said,  'By 
the  way,  you've  got  an  appointment 
Thursday  morning.'  'What's  Thursday?' 
I  asked  him.  And  he  said,  'I'm  getting 
married — that's   what.'  " 

"Dwayne  is  allergic  to  soirees  and 
things  like  that,"  says  their  sister  Deir- 
dre.  "Both  he  and  Carol  go  for  simple 
things.  So  we  really  weren't  too  sur- 
prised that  they  married  as  they  did. 
Originally,  they  wanted  a  small  wedding 
with  just  the  families  and  a  small  group 
of  friends.  But  the  list  kept  growing,  in 
order  not  to  offend  anyone.  .  .  .  This 
way,  they  decided,  they'd  hurt  no  one 
— by  keeping  it  strictly  in  the  family." 

Dwayne  himself  says  simply:  "I  feel 
I'm  on  exhibit  enough,  once  a  week  on 
'Dobie,'  plus  the  Bob  Cummings  show 
reruns.  Besides  .  .  . 

"Marriage  is  a  very  private  affair." 

No  publicity.  No  hordes  of  fans.  No 
one  even  knew  where  they  were  going 
on  their  honeymoon.  (It  turned  out  to 
be  a  small,  out-of-the-way  hotel  in  Palm 
Springs.) 

So  it  was  just  a  passion  for  privacy, 
after  all.  Getting  married  during  Lent 
meant  it  couldn't  be  the  big  wedding 
they  didn't  want  .  .  .  but  the  fact  that 
this  advanced  the  date,  instead  of  de- 
laying it,  didn't  upset  Dwayne  and  Carol 
one  bit!  — Irene  Storm 

"Dobie  Gillis"  is  seen  over  CBS-TV, 
Wednesday,  from  8:30  to  9  P.M.  EDT. 


THE    KENNEDYS 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

said;  but  the  smile  on  his  face  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  showed  that  he  didn't 
really  mind  at  all.  His  "no"  didn't  mean 
not  to  take  his  picture;  it  was  more  a 
gasp  of  amazement  at  finding  a  camera- 
man— fully   clothed — in   the  water. 

A  more  recent  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  Jack  and  Jackie  differ  in 
their  attitude  toward  publicity  and  pri- 
vacy came  into  the  open  when  an  edict 
was  issued  forbidding  reporters  to  at- 
tend a  reception  at  the  White  House 
for  three  hundred  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington diplomatic  corps — a  break  with 
tradition. 

The  disagreement  between  Jack  and 
Jackie  on  this  issue  was  pointed  up  in 
Associated  Press  writer  Frances  Le- 
wine's  lead  to  the  story:  "His  press 
secretary  and  her  press  secretary  at  the 
White  House  seem  to  be  in  confusion 
over  whether  reporters  will  be  banned 
from  covering  official  Kennedy  recep- 
tions. 

"Miss  Pamela  Turnure,  who  makes 
the  official  pronouncements  for  First 
Lady  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  said  the  re- 
porters are  banned.  Pierre  Salinger, 
who  gives  the  official  comments  of 
President  Kennedy,  said  he's  made  no 
such  decision." 

Columnist  Walter  Winchell  immedi- 
ately labeled  the  "banning"  the  "snob- 
bery-of-the-week,"  adding,  "And  Jackie 
used  to  be  a  newspaperman  herself!" 

The  new  order  stated  that  the  re- 
porters might  watch  from  a  distance  in 
the  lobby  as  guests  arrived  for  the  re- 
ception and  as  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  posed  for  official  pictures,  but 
then  they  would  have  to  leave.  This  rul- 
ing was  particularly  frustrating  and 
annoying  to  women  reporters,  who  in 
the  main  are  assigned  to  cover  these 
receptions  and  galas,  because  it  is  by 
mingling  with  the  guests  that  they  get 
the  juiciest  items  for  their  columns  and 
feature  stories. 

For  two  days,  there  was  confusion, 
charges  and  countercharges. 

A   battle   "royal"? 

Women  reporters  blamed  the  order 
on  what  they  called  the  "edginess"  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  at  the  sight  of  news- 
paperwomen loose  among  her  guests. 

Rep.  Abner  W.  Sibal,  a  Republican 
from  Connecticut,  called  the  ban  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity,  saying :  "The  Ken- 
nedys are  not  the  owners  of  the  White 
House;  they  just  have  a  four-year  lease. 
The  American  people  own  it  and  are 
interested  in  who  is  being  wined  and 
dined  there  by  the  First  Family.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  full  reports  in 
the  press. 

"This  is  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
not  Buckingham  Palace.  There  is  no 
place  in  America  for  a  royal  family. . . ." 

A  press-corps  wag  pleaded  for  "on- 
site  inspections"  of  the  parties. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Jack  must 
have  talked  about  all  this  to  Jackie,  be- 
cause on  the  night  of  the  reception  his 
wishes  overrode  hers.  Jackie's  press  sec- 
retary,  now   all   smiles,   escorted    nine 
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newspaperwomen  into  the  room  where 
the  three  hundred  diplomats  and  their 
wives  were  assembled  and  said,  "Ladies, 
go  where  you  like  and  mingle.  The  only 
thing  we  ask  is  that  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  get  a  chance  to  mingle, 
too." 

Columnist  Art  Buchwald  poked  fun 
at  the  whole  episode  when  he  wrote: 
"There  are  still  functions  at  the  White 
House  that  reporters  are  excluded  from. 
For  example,  when  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  have  breakfast  together 
in  the  morning,  the  press  is  forbidden 
to  attend.  Why?  What  do  they  have  to 
say  to  each  other  at  breakfast  that  the 
American  public  couldn't  hear? 

"Sometimes  it's  rumored  the  Presi- 
dent plays  with  his  children  without  a 
single  reporter  in  the  room. 

"We  didn't  elect  a  man  so  he  could 
be  a  recluse!" 

Although  Buchwald  was  only  kid- 
ding, there's  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  J.F.K.  wouldn't  mind  it  if  reporters 
clustered  around  while  he  was  playing 
with  the  kids.  And  in  this,  of  course, 
he  differs  with  Jackie.  As  Charlotte 
Curtis  wrote  in  "First  Lady,"  her  book 
about  Jackie,  "In  contrast  to  his  wife 
[the  emphasis  is  ours],  the  Presi- 
dent seems  willing  enough  to  have  the 
sprightly  Caroline  share  public  appear- 
ances with  him."  (Miss  Curtis  might 
have  added  " — and  private  appearances, 
too,"  and  could  have  included  John  Jr., 
whom  Jack  calls  "John-John.") 

After  all,  with  all  those  Secret  Service 
men  around — not  to  mention  the  house- 
hold help — it  seems  almost  as  if  it  was 
"accidentally  on  purpose"  that  Caro- 
line ("Buttons,"  to  her  adoring  dad) 
just  happened  to  drop  into  her  father's 


office  to  give  him  a  hug  and  a  kiss  as 
he  chatted  with  former  President  Pedro 
Aramburu  of  Argentina,  or  that  John- 
John  toddled  in  to  receive  a  tweak 
on  the  cheek  from  Algerian  Premier 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella  or  to  be  jounced  up 
and  down  on  the  knee  of  86-year-old 
Konrad  Adenauer,  West  German  Chan- 
cellor. And  someone  had  to  leak  the 
news  of  the  incidents  to  the  press. 

Then  there  was  the  "hush-hush"  party 
in  celebration  of  Caroline's  fifth  birth- 
day. All  the  guests,  small  and  large, 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  on  Jackie's 
order  all  newsmen  were  barred  from 
the  affair.  Yet  again  someone  leaked 
the  following  facts  to  the  press: 

•  Miss  Caroline  Kennedy  wore  a 
frilly   pink   dress. 

•  Twenty-eight  youngsters  were  pres- 
ent, most  of  them  from  Caroline's  nurs- 
ery school.  (Actually,  the  figure  should 
be  twenty-nine;  John- John,  gypped  out 
of  his  own  two-year-old  birthday  party 
a  few  days  before  because  he  had  a 
cold,  crashed  his  sister's). 

•  The  celebration  took  place  main- 
ly in  the  long,  spacious  ground  floor 
corridor  of  the  President's  home. 

•  Creamed  chicken,  ice  cream  and 
cake  were  served  on  White  House  china, 
on  tables  covered  by  linen  tablecloths, 
upstairs  in  the  second-floor  dining  room 
of  the  Kennedy  family  quarters. 

•  The  guests  watched  a  movie  in 
the  President's  private  theater. 

•  The  children  competed  in  tricycle 
riding,  at  which  Caroline  excelled. 

•  The  celebrants  all  received  gifts 
of  hand  puppets  made  up  as  modern 
storybook  characters. 

•  A  fine  time  was  had  by  all. 

But    who    spilled    the    news    to    the 


press?  Well,  nobody  knows  for  sure, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  six  that 
afternoon,  a  proud  father  took  time  off 
from  consulting  with  scientists  and 
diplomats  to  wish  Buttons  a  happy 
birthday  and  to  eat  a  piece  of  cake. 
Despite  all  Jackie's  precautions,  Car- 
oline is  now  aware  of  the  fact  that  her 
father  is  "the  President"  and  that, 
whenever  she's  in  public  with  other 
children,  people  will  stare  at  her  and 
say,  "There's  Caroline."  More  than 
ever,  therefore,  Jackie  tries  not  to  spoil 
Caroline.  While  Jack  seems  to  succumb 
to  Buttons'  charms  and  wiles  without 
much  of  a  struggle,  Jackie  differs  from 
her  husband  by  at  least  going  through 
the  motions  of  attempting  to  discipline 
the  child. 

A  typical  dialogue  between  mother 
and  daughter,  as  reported  by  A.P.  cor- 
respondent Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  takes 
place  after  they've  downed  hamburgers, 
well-done,  at  a  Middleburg,  Virginia 
drug  store. 

"You'll  have  a  nice  glass  of  milk, 
won't  you,  Caroline?" 

"No,  Mommy,  I  want  a  Coke." 
"Milk  is  better  for  you  .  .   ." 
"Please,  Mommy,  a  Coke?" 
Finally,   according  to   Mulligan,   "A 
negotiated  peace  may  result  in  a  com- 
promise choice:   A   glass   of  chocolate 
milk." 

This,  then,  is  the  major  way  in  which 
Jackie  and  Jack  differ.  When  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  Caroline,  Jackie  vacil- 
lates before  she  gives  in;  Jack,  on  the 
•other  hand,  is  definite  and  decisive — 
he  capitulates  to  his  daughter  immedi- 
ately and  completely,  without  even  a 
token  struggle.  — Jim  Hoffman 


DOUBLE    STANDARD 
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your  wife  expects  you  to  remain  the 
man  she  fell  in  love  with  is  no  logical 
reason  to  expect  the  same  of  her! 

"When  we  were  engaged,"  John  re- 
calls, "we  had  dinner  together  almost 
every  night.  I  finished  work  maybe 
seven,  seven-thirty.  I'd  have  a  belt  with 
the  boys,  then  pick  her  up  around  eight- 
thirty.  I'd  be  beat  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  I  liked  to  relax  that  way. 

"That  was  fine — before  we  got  mar- 
ried.   But  after — well,  it  upset  her." 

And  when  he  protested  that  she'd 
never  minded  before,  Luanna  said  sim- 
ply, "I  know.  But  you're  married  now!" 

Similarly,  before  they  got  married, 
one  of  the  things  that  pleased  him  most 
was  his  impression  that  Luanna  was  as 
wild  about  his  boat,  the  Pocahontas  III, 
as  he  was. 

"When  we  were  on  the  boat,"  John 
smiles  nostalgically,  "she  was  my  first 
mate.  She  didn't  drop  the  hook  or  any- 
thing else.  She  knew  where  everything 
should   be.    We   used   to   have   a   ball. 

"But  that  changed  a  bit  after  mar- 
riage. Every  time  I'd  mention  the  boat, 
v  it  was  as  though  I  liked  the  boat  bet- 
R  ter  than  I  did  her  and  the  house.  It 
was  like  a  competition.  And  it  was 
ridiculous — because,  once  I  got  her 
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down  there,  Luanna  really  loved  it." 

But  getting  her  down  there  takes 
some  doing,  even  now.  John  illustrates 
with  a  fresh  case  in  point — which  he 
offers,  not  as  a  grievance,  but  as  an 
object  lesson  in  how  a  resourceful 
bridegroom  can  tame  a  recalcitrant 
bride : 

"I  had  a  few  days  off  and  we  hadn't 
been  down  to  the  boat  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  I  said,  'Let's  go  to  the  boat.' 
And  she  says,  'Oh,  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  think  we  should  go  down  to  the 
boat.  We  should  do  this  and  we  should 
do  that.'  I  said,  'Look,  honey,  this 
other  stuff  can  wait.  We'll  do  it  when 
we  come  back.' 

"I  finally  convinced  her,  so  we  get  on 
the  freeway — and  then  she  says,  T  don't 
know  why  we  always  have  to  go  to  that 
darn  boat.  We  always  do  what  you 
want  to  do,  never  what  I  want  to  do ! ' ' 

At  times  like  this,  says  John,  the 
trick  is  to  meet  your  wife's  complaint 
head-on.  "Okay,"  he  said  to  Luanna. 
"What  do  you  want  to  do?  I  can  cut 
off  the  freeway  anytime." 

Such  sweet  reasonableness  caught  her 
with  her  defenses  down.  "Oh,  well," 
she  sighed,  "let's  go  to  the  boat." 

"No,"  he  insisted.  "You  don't  want 
to.   What  do  you  want  to  do?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Luanna, 
her  rebellion  completely  deflated. 
"Okay,  we'll  go  to  the  boat." 

Moral :  It's  a  smart  bridegroom  who 


gets  his  way  by  letting  his  wife  think 
it's  her  decision,  after  all. 

But  John  doesn't  see  marriage  as  a 
one-way  street  in  which  the  wife  does 
all  the  adjusting,  understanding,  for- 
giving and  bending.  "A  man  can  be — 
and  should  be — strong,  as  a  male.  But 
still,  he  must  bend  at  least  fifty 
percent. 

"If  she  asks  me  to  help  her  clean 
the  house,"  he  shrugs,  "I'll  help.  If 
she  asks  me  to  go  some  place  with  her 
— to  see  her  married  friends  in  Long 
Beach  or  one  of  her  girl  friends — I 
do  it.  Even  though  it's  pretty  dull  for 
a  man  to  sit  around  and  hear  two 
women  yak." 

But  this  doesn't  mean  that  John  has 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  wife:  "There 
can't  be  two  bosses.  I'll  deny  Luanna 
something  she  wants  to  do,  if  I  think 
it's  not  right.  But  you  have  to  have  a 
point,  any  time  you  deny  your  wife  any- 
thing. You  have  to  have  a  good  reason 
— which  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that 
she  thinks  it's  a  good  reason. 

"However,  being  boss  doesn't  mean 
that  a  man  takes  all  the  responsibility. 

"A  woman  is  completely  different 
from  a  man  in  her  way  of  thinking 
and  in  her  emotions,"  he  adds.  "A 
man  should  understand  and  let  her 
make  decisions  in  the  fields  where  she 
is  superior  to  him.  And  she  should  let 
a  man  do  it  in  those  where  he  sur- 
passes her." 


Privately,  it's  John's  belief  that  a 
new  groom  who  doesn't  sweep  aside  all 
his  bride's  rights  finds  himself  far  more 
firmly  entrenched  as  boss  than  he  would 
otherwise  be.  "You  don't  have  to  make 
it  apparent  vocally.  I  think  it's  some- 
thing wives  know.  If  you  take  a  definite 
stand  on  something,  and  feel  you're 
right,  you've  got  to  stick  to  your  guns. 
But  if  you  take  a  stand  and  later  real- 
ize you  were  wrong,  don't  be  too  proud 
to  go  back  and  say,  'You  know  some- 
thing?   I  goofed.' 

"It  makes  you  a  bigger  man,  for 
coming  back  and  apologizing.  If  you're 
married  to  a  good  woman  and  you're 
in  love,  you'll  find  she  will  love  you  all 
the  more — and  forgive  you  in  a  second." 

As  a  shining  example,  John  recalls 
his  resistance  to  hiring  a  maid  to  help 
Luanna  take  care  of  their  attractive 
home  in  Hollywood  Hills.  "Sure,  it 
was  a  big  house,"  he  says,  "but  she 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  so  why  couldn't 
she  clean  it?  I  said,  'Now  come  on,  you 
can  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees 
as  well  as  anyone  else.'  " 

It  was  here  that  Luanna  bowed  to 
the  double  standard  with  a  vengeance. 

"When  she  cleaned  the  house,"  John 
grins,  "she'd  have  to  move  the  piano. 
Well,  the  damn  thing  is  too  heavy  for 
a  woman,  so  I'd  have  to  give  her  a 
hand.  She'd  move  the  couch.  She'd 
have  to  get  behind  every  nook  and 
cranny  every  week.  It  would  take  her 
three  days  to  clean  the  house." 

"Well,  if  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  Luanna 
told  him  sweetly,  "I'm  going  to  do  it 
right." 

"Neatness  and  fastidiousness  are  so 
deeply  rooted  in  her,"  he  says,  "I 
didn't  even  try  to  change  that.  I  just 
tried  to  appeal  to  her  better  sense  that, 
if  she  did  everything  that  way  once  a 
month,  it  would  be  sufficient." 

His  advice  to  new  husbands  like  Bob 
is:  Don't  seek  total  reform,  but  settle 
for  moderation.  Don't  demand  that 
your  wife  give  up  all  her  old  habits. 
Just  try  to  get  her  to  taper  off. 

And  when  that  fails,  try  capitulation. 
Which  is  what  John  did,  when  he  tossed 
in  the  towel  and  hired  a  maid. 

What  would  I  do  without  you? 

John's  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea 
that  no  bridegroom  should  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  every  wife — no  matter 
how  lovingly  indulged  she  may  be — 
has  to  be  convinced  over  and  over,  not 
only  that  she  is  loved,  but  that  she  is 
needed. 

"I  constantly  ask  Luanna  where 
things  are  in  the  house,"  he  grins. 
"Many  times,  I'll  say,  'Honey,  where 
did  you  put  such-and-such?'  She'll  say, 
'Well,  you  know  where  it  is.'  I'll  say, 
'No,  I  don't,  sweetheart.'  So  she'll  go 
and  pick  it  right  out.  Then  I'll  say — and 
mean  it — 'I  don't  know  what  I'd  do 
without  you.'  That  makes  her  the  au- 
thority in  the  house." 

No  effort,  no  self-sacrifice,  is  too 
great  to  show  your  wife  how  much  you 
need  her.  "When  I  was  growing  up," 
John  points  out,  "I  was  trained  to  be 
neat,  to  hang  everything  up.  You'd 
think  she'd  be  happy  I  was  so  neat. 
But  she  wasn't — it  didn't  give  her  any- 
thing to  do. 


"So  now,  every  once  in  a  while,  I 
leave  something  around  for  her  to  pick 
up — just  to  make  her  feel  useful." 

If  you  think  all  these  miracles  of 
togetherness  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  first  year  of  marriage,  John  has 
news:  "The  first  year  is  an  adjustment 
period,"  he  concedes.  "But  I  think  you 
continue  to  adjust  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  years!  We're  still  adjusting." 

For  one  thing,  he  doesn't  think  any 
man  can  get  used  to  that  double  stand- 
ard in  twelve  short  months.  It  takes 
longer,  he's  sure,  for  even  the  bright- 
est bridegroom  to  learn  how  to  give  up 
his  old  habits  while  reconciling  him- 
self to  putting  up  with  his  bride's. 

It  took  John  more  than  a  year  to 
overcome  his  Depression-born  habit  of 
turning  off  the  light  every  time  he  went 
out  of  a  room — even  if  it  meant  leav- 
ing an  understandably  outraged  wife 
alone  in  the  dark!  And  it  took  longer 
still  to  get  Luanna  to  break  her  habit 
of  calling  John  to  the  phone — even 
after  he'd  asked  her  to  say  he  wasn't 
in.  (This  minor  miracle  was  not  brought 
to  pass  without  the  help  of  their  parish 
priest,  who  finally  persuaded  Luanna 
it  would  not  be  "dishonest"  if  John 
stepped  outside  before  she  told  the 
caller,  "I'm  sorry,  he's  not  in.") 

A  bridegroom — as  John  would  be 
happy  to  point  out  to  Bob — has  to  ex- 
pect to  win  some,  lose  some,  and  fight 
others  to  a  draw. 

Take  John's  custom  of  sleeping  late 
when  he  doesn't  have  to  work.  "If  it 
bothers  you  so  much,"  he  finally  told 
Luanna,    "why    don't    you    help    me?" 

"Because,"  she  admitted,  logically 
enough,  "I'm  as  bad  as  you  are.  I  like 
to  get  up  at  the  last  minute,  too!" 

John's  parting  advice  to  the  fledgling 
husband  is  to  draw  on  his  love  for 
understanding  and  patience,  to  meet 
all  those  early  surprises  and  shocks 
marriage  can   bring. 

"Your  wife's  going  to  seem  different 
to  you,  and  you're  going  to  seem  dif- 
ferent to  her.  A  woman  innately  wants 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  man,  marry  him 
and  bear  children.  Because  he  doesn't 
have  this  innate  drive,  a  man  marries 
to  broaden — to  open  up  a  whole  new 
world.  A  woman's  tendency  to  hold  on, 
to  confine,  is  completely  opposite  to 
a  man's  drive — and  the  transition  is 
much  more  severe   for   her. 

"It  can  seem  like  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe," he  warns.  "It  did,  to  me.  I 
was  shattered.  But  I  also  learned  that 
marriage    can    be    beautiful. 

"That  first  year,"  John  admits  know- 
ingly, "is  where  you  might  throw  up 
your  hands,  if  it  was  just  a  physical 
love.  I  think  you  have  to  have  this 
deeper,  this  spiritual  love,  plus  respect 
— and  religion. 

"You  have  to  know  there's  a  Su- 
preme Being,"  he  says.  "It's  not  you. 
You're  in  there  doing  the  best  you 
can,  but  still  you  have  to  have  faith 
in  God  and  in  each  other.  I  think  that 
is  what  helped  Luanna  and  me  tre- 
mendously. 

"You  know  you're  not  completely 
alone."  — William  Tusher 

John  Smith  and  Robert  Fuller  star  in 
"Laramie,"  as  colorcast  over  NBC-TV, 
Tues.,  from   7:30  to   8:30  P.M.   EDT. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  (P.W.—June  '63) 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing  Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Depf.  30C36,  Glen- 

dale  California. 

MAKE.  $35  I O  $95  regularly  spare  timel  Take  orders  nation- 
aly  known  cosmetics.  $10  display  kit  free  on  trial.  Lucky 

Heart,  Dept.  4XF3,  Memphis  2,  Tennessee. 

$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1611-PF  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California! 
EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materials!  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 
Florida. 


MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  Baby  Shoes  for  stores. 
Redikut  materials  supplied.  Write:  Baby  Shoes,  Ft.  Walton 
Beach  1,  Florida. 


$100  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE,  Compile  mailing  lists  and  prepare 
envelopes  for  advertisers.  Home — spare  time.  Particulars  free. 
National  Service,  81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 


DUtSStS  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  suits  $4.95;  trousers 
£l-20-.  B?tter  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 
Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 


HOME  TYPING  — $75  Weekly  Possible!  Details,  $1.00 
(Refundable).  Research  Enterprises,  29-T4  Samoset  Road, 
Woburn,  Massachusetts 


WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.  Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 
EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EARN  MONEY  FAST  Sewing  Aprons.  Write:  Kuttings,  Box 

389,  Lake  Village,  Arkansas. 

HOME  TYPING  FOR  Advertisers.  Instructions  $1.00  Merrit, 

42  Warren,  Brentwood.  New  York. 

EDUCATIQNAl  &  INSTRUCTION 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  homel  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept. 

18-502,  Chicago  5.  III. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.   American   School,    Dept.  XA74, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

BE  A  DENTAL  assistanL  Well  paying,  uncrowded  field.  Pre- 

fiare  at  home  for  big  pay  career.  Chairside  duties,  reception, 
aboratory,  personality  development  Free  book.  Write  Wayne 

School,  Dept.  18-501,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

PROFITABLE  HOME  DEALER  Plan  for  men  and  women 
everywhere  without  investment.  Write  Midwest  Chemical 

Company,  Detroit  26. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

IOANS  BY  MAIl 

NEED  MONEY?  DO  as  thousands  of  people  are  doing — 
borrow  money  you  need  from  National  Loans  by  mail,  quickly, 
confidentially.  Easily  arranged,  repay  in  small  monthly 
amounts.  Borrow  $100.00  to  $600.00  without  co-signers  or 
collateral.  Write — tell  us  how  much  you  need  now.  National 
Loans,  Dept.  4,  101  S.  Tejon,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
BORROW  $1,000  AIRMAILI  Repay  $44.82  for  twenty-nine 
months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance,  Dept.  63-K,  Kansas 

City  1,  Kansas. 

AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
ples, details.  Studio  Girl — Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 

Dept.  30H36. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel-lceland-San  Marion- 
plus  triangle  set — plus  Antiqua-Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 
Russia — Plus  large  stamp  book — all  four  offers  free — Send 
10c  for  mailing  cost.  Empire  Stamp  Corporation,  Dept.  PC, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  HOMES  FROM  $35  monthly.  Nothing  down,  built  on 
your  lot.  Save  by  doing  some  inside  work  yourself.  Over  90,000 
built.  One  to  four  bedrooms.  Free  brochure.  Jim  Walter 
Corporation,  Dept.  PCW-6,  Box  9128,  Tampa,  Florida. 

MUSIC  8  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 


ANY  PHOTCT 
COPIED 


Send  NO  MONEY 


25 


BILLFOLD 


D4 

|  handling  [ 


Get  acquainted  offer! 
2%  x  3%  in.  size  on 
j  double  weight,  silk  fin- 
lish,  portrait  paper  .  .  , 
jThe  rage  for  exchanging  with  friends, 
,  enclosing  in  letters  or  greeting  cards 
or  job  applications.  Original  returned. 
HffT  Order  in  units  of  25  (1  pose).  No 
limit.  Enclose  payment  ($1.25)  and  we  prepay  or 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  (sent  c.o.d.  if  you  wish)  4  day 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  photo  or  snap- 
shot today,  with  this  ad.  DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B8, 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa. 
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DONNA   DOUGLAS 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

as  a  child,  playing  football,  softball  and 
basketball  with  her  brother,  her  cousins, 
and   other   boys   in   the   neighborhood. 

But  in  high  school,  Donna  quickly 
grew  up,  and  when  she  turned  in  her 
softball  cap,  they  placed  a  beauty 
crown  on  her  head.  From  then  on, 
Doris  Smith  wore  many  more  crowns 
as  she  became  carnival  queen,  foot- 
ball queen,  and  proud  possessor  of 
numerous   other   beauty  titles. 

Beauty  contests  led  indirectly  to  her 
career — but  first  they  led  to  marriage. 

A  young  man,  only  a  year  older  than 
Donna,  who  was  sixteen  at  the  time, 
fell  in  love  with  the  ravishing  beauty. 
And  Donna  fell  in  love  with  him. 

His  name  is  Roland  Bourgeois. 

"I  was  seventeen  and  he  was  eight- 
een when  we  married,"  Donna  told  me. 
"It  was  one  of  those  things  that  you 
do  when  you're  young — and  don't  know, 
until  you've  done  it,  what  it's  all  about. 
You  don't  think  deeply  enough  at  that 
age,  and  you  have  no  idea  about  the 
consequences. 

"Looking  back  now,  I  can  say  that 
I  wasn't  really  ready  for  marriage.  Nor 
was  Roland. 

"We  were  married  only  a  few  months 
when  I  learned  that  I  was  pregnant. 
Then,  about  the  sixth  month,  Roland 
went  into  the  Army. 

"That  was  the  end  of  our  marriage. 

"Don't  ask  me  what  led  to  the  break- 
up. It  was  a  lot  of  things.  But  they're 
all  very  personal  and  I  don't  think  I 
should  discuss  them. 

"But  there  was  no  scandal  or  any- 
thing like  that — it's  just  that  I  felt  the 
marriage  had  run  its  course  and  there 
was  no  future  in  remaining  husband 
and  wife. 

"Everything  was  arranged  for  the 
divorce  on  a  friendly  basis.  The  child 
was  mine  in  the  custody  agreement.  It 
was  the  way  I  wanted  that  to  be. 

"I  don't  regret  what  I  did,  at  all.  It 
was  a  tremendous  experience  and  I 
learned  a  lot  from  it.  In  fact,  it  sort  of 
relieved  the  pressure,  if  you  know  what 
1  mean.  It  made  me  grow  up.  It  taught 
me  about  life.  Now  I'm  not  in  so  much 
of  a  hurry  to  get  married — and  I  know 
what  to  look  for  in  life.  .  .  ." 

I  interrupted  Donna  to  ask  what 
"pressure"  she  felt  as  a  friendly,  un- 
pretentious seventeen-year-old  who  al- 
ready had  been  toasted  as  the  queen 
of  the  campus  and  was  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  highly  successful  career  in 
modeling,  movies  and  television.  Was 
it  the  future,  the  thought  of  what  lay 
ahead,  the  daily  grind  of  making  good 
in  her  career,  which  brought  that  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Donna? 

"No,"  Donna  replied  matter-of-factly, 
as  though  she  had  expected  me  to  ask 
the  question  precisely  that  way.  "The 
pressure  I'm  talking  about  is  the  feeling 
all  young  girls  experience.  It's  an  emo- 
tional urge  that  makes  you  feel  you 
T  have  to  get  married.  You  tell  yourself 
v  you're  getting  older  and  everybody  else 
R  is  married.  I  had  that  feeling  then — 
that  was  my  pressure." 

"Do  you  feel  you  were  immature  at 


the  time?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

Donna  half-chuckled.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  she  said: 

"Even  though  I  was  seventeen,  men- 
tally I  was  much  younger.  When  I  was 
back  home  recently,  I  spoke  with  Ro- 
land's mother — I'm  still  very  friendly 
with  his  family  and  he's  on  very  good 
terms  with  mine.  I  told  her  that  I  felt 
I  was  about  twelve  years  old  in  mind 
when  Roland  and  I  were  married,  and 
I  asked  her  how  old  she  thought  her 
son  was  then. 

"She  said,  'Oh,  about  thirteen.' 

"I  felt  so  good  when  she  said  it,  be- 
cause that  convinced  me  finally  that  I 
should  have  no  regrets  about  divorcing 
as  soon  as  I  did.  And  I  don't  have  any." 

I  wanted  to  know  if  Donna  expe- 
rienced the  onset  of  maturity  after  the 
marriage  terminated. 

"Did  I!"  Donna  literally  shouted. 
"Why,  certainly.  I  was  very  immature 
in  those  days.  Now  I  know  I  am  mature. 
I'm  so  thankful  for  having  done  it.  As 
I  said,  I  have  no  regrets.  .  .  ." 

Donna's  voice  became  distant.  Per- 
haps she  was  anticipating  my  next  ques- 
tion— about  her  son. 

"Where  is  the  boy  now?"  I  asked 
Donna,  who  was  speaking  to  me  from 
the  Hollywood  studios  where  "The  Bev- 
erly Hillbillies"  was  being  filmed. 

"He's  with  my  parents  in  Louisiana," 
Donna  revealed.  Her  words  came  slow- 
ly, as  if  trying  to  measure  the  impact 
of  her  statement.  "He  likes  it  there," 
she  added  quickly. 

"Actually,  he  doesn't  want  to  leave. 
My  brother  lives  right  nearby,  and  I 
know  the  boy  is  getting  a  good  bring- 
ing-up.  He  is  being  well  looked-after." 

Donna  paused  to  give  some  thought 
to  what  she  was  going  to  say  next.  It 
was  a  very  important  part  of  her  fu- 
ture plans. 

"Next  year,"  she  continued  in  a  voice 
full  of  hope,  "I  want  to  bring  my  son 
out  here  to  live  with  me. 

"And  if  everything  works  out,  I'd 
like  my  parents  to  come  out  here,  too. 


This  was  Donna  {then"  Doris" — and  a 
very  young  "Mrs."!)  in  Baton  Rouge. 


If  things  go  right,   they   will  come.   I 
want  them  to  so  very  much." 

Donna  said  she  had  just  one  over- 
riding fear  about  bringing  her  son  to 
Hollywood. 

"I'm  deathly  afraid  of  the  publicity 
and  spotlight  of  attention  that  will  go 
on  him,"  she  said  haltingly.  "I  know, 
when  you  write  this  story,  everybody 
will  be  asking  me  questions  about  my 
marriage  and  about  the  boy.  In  inter- 
views that  I've  had  in  the  past,  I  was 
told  it  wasn't  necessary  to  mention  it. 
That's  a  part  of  my  private  life  and  I 
didn't  feel  I  should  have  to  share  it  with 
the  whole  world.  .  .  ." 

I  broke  in  to  tell  Donna  that  I  felt 
her  marriage  and  the  son  she  bore  is 
an  important  part  of  her  life  and  it 
makes  a  story  that  should  be  told. 

"I  think  it's  a  beautiful  story,"  I  said. 

"Well,  yes,  it  is  an  important  part  of 
my  life,"  Donna  agreed  softly.  "I  just 
meant  that  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  get 
on  the  telephone  with  you  3,000  miles 
across  the  country  and  spill  out  all  the 
things  I've  tried  to  hold  secret.  To  say, 
'Yeah,  I  was  married  and  I  have  a 
child.  .  .  .'  It  didn't  seem  to  be  the 
right  thing. 

"But  if  you  feel  that  it's  right,  go 
ahead  and  write  the  story.  I've  given  it 
to  you.  I'm  not  trying  to  hide  it — at 
least,  not  anymore.  If  I  were,  I  could 
have  lied  to  you.  I  could  have  denied  it 
ever  happened." 

Donna  then  brought  me  up  to  date  on 
her  ex-husband. 

"Roland  is  married  again,"  Donna 
said.  "His  wife  is  a  very  nice  girl.  I'm 
still  friends  with  him,  and  I  don't  want 
to  stir  up  any  trouble  for  him. 

"I  know  some  people  in  show  business 
thrive  on  publicity.  But  I  don't.  I  wasn't 
brought  up  that  way.  I'm  a  simple  girl 
and  I  like  the  simple  things  in  life. 

"I  don't  own  a  Cadillac.  I  have  a 
small  Fiat.  I  have  no  desire  to  own  a 
Cadillac.  I  like  that  little  ol'  car  of 
mine. 

"I  come  from  a  family  which  always 
led  a  down-to-earth  existence.  And  we 
got  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  it. 

"Do  you  know  that,  even  now,  I  don't 
have  a  fur  coat — although  I  could  have 
one  in  a  minute,  if  I  had  a  hankerin' 
for  it? 

"I  just  don't  go  in  for  luxuries  like 
that.  Even  my  apartment,  which  is  very 
close  to  the  studio,  is  small  and  simple 
in  its  furnishings.  Very  modest. 

"Perhaps  my  salary  has  something 
to  do  with  that.  I'm  not  making  very 
much,  although  the  show  is  doing  very 
nicely.  You  see,  I  send  money  home, 
too.  I  have  to  do  it  for  my  boy." 

As  I  spoke  with  Donna,  I  heard  some- 
one shouting  her  name. 

"Look,  they're  calling  me  now,"  she 
said.  "I  have  to  appear  in  a  shot.  Will 
you  excuse  me,  please?" 

I  thanked  Donna  for  the  interview — 
and  the  exclusive  about  her  child. 

"Just  handle  it  right,"  she  said.  "It 
means  a  great  deal  to  me.  .  .  ." 

I  promised  I  would  do  the  story  with 
dignity  and  good  taste. 

And  I  think  I  have. 

— George  Carpozi  Jr. 

"The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  is  seen  over 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  at  9  P.M.  EDT. 


YOUR  TV   SECRETS 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how 
much  your  favorite  TV  programs  re- 
veal about  you,  as  an  individual,  with  all 
your  hopes  and  fears  and  inner  tensions? 

If  so,  you  can  readily  see  how  much 
this  very  knowledge  can  be  used  to 
help  yourself  to  a  better  adjustment, 
and  thus  greater  happiness,  in  life! 

Some  authorities  are  disturbed  be- 
cause TV  programs  don't  always  por- 
tray sweetness  and  light.  This  is  so,  of 
course,  because  people  seem  to  like 
violence  and  action.  Their  dreams  prove 
it,   the  world  over. 

Wherever  dreams  have  been  studied 
in  volume,  a  majority  are  described  as 
troublesome,  violent,  terrifying.  Only 
forty  percent  are  regarded  as  good  and 
pleasant!  Yet  this  doesn't  mean  that 
man  is  more  destructive  than  construc- 
tive. It  means  the  opposite. 

Man  attempts  to  burn  up  his  destruc- 
tive energy  inside  himself — so  he  can 
be  constructive  toward  others.  Keeping 
destructiveness  inside  can  get  the  body 
into  trouble,  perhaps  even  bring  on  a 
suicidal  urge.  Because  of  this,  there  is 
a  great  need  for  emotional  release  which 
absorbs  such  energy  without  damaging 
other  people — or  yourself. 

My  research  indicates  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  direct  and  educate  the  dream 
process  so  that  any  inner  destructive- 
ness will  be  directed  against  unneces- 
sary tensions.  Without  such  knowledge, 
watching  TV  programs  releases  and 
consumes  inner  forces — but  it  is  the 
program,  rather  than  you,  the  viewer, 
directing  this  inner  release. 

Many  of  my  private  patients  and 
group-therapy  participants  have  learned, 
under  proper  instructions  and  direc- 
tives, to  utilize  the  TV  situations  and 
characters  in  their  dreams  on  a  syste-~ 
matic  basis.  To  choose  a  specific  in- 
stance which  most  people  will  remem- 
ber: When  Khrushchev,  Castro  and 
other  Iron  Curtain  authorities  were  be- 
ing seen  almost  daily  on  TV  screens 
during  the  Cuban  crisis,  they  also  be- 
gan to  turn  up  in  my  patients'  dreams 
— as  did,  to  some  extent,  the  more  sym- 
pathetic characters  "on  our  side." 

Once  the  patients  agreed  to  subju- 
gate or  destroy  all  the  "bad  guys"  in 
their  dreams — and  have  everyone  in  au- 
thority serving  and  pleasing  the  dream- 
er!— the  tenor  of  their  dreams  altered 
rapidly.  Anxiety  and  frustration  changed 
to  conquest  and  cooperation. 

One  dreamer  successfully  dueled  with 
Khrushchev.  Another  invaded  Cuba  and 
brought  back  all  survivors.  A  shy  young 
lady  even  wed  Nikita  and  won  him  and 
all  his  followers  to  our  side! 


In  one  man's  dream,  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  stopped  arguing — and 
started  shooting.  Soon,  all  were  dead. 
This  dreamer  said  that  he  felt  good 
when  he  awoke:  "Something  had  been 
really  settled  inside  me."  (He  later 
agreed  to  build  a  new  General  Assem- 
bly in  his  dreams,  which  would  per- 
suade all  nations  to  cooperate  in  serving 
him,  so  that  he  could  help  find  solu- 
tions to  social  problems  while  he  was 
awake.) 

Other  dreamers  found  themselves 
hobnobbing  with  and  helping  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Ambassador  Steven- 
son. This  type  of  dream  is  important 
because  it  shows  the  dreamer  is  losing 
his  fear  and  dislike  of  authority. 

Quite  aside  from  such  examples  as 
these,  what  is  revealed  in  your  choice 
of  TV  programs  is  similar  to  what  is 
revealed  in  the  dreams  and  daydreams 
you  might  tell  a  psychologist.  You  have 
a  kind  of  built-in  camera  in  your  eyes 
and  brain  which  records  each  day's  im- 
pressions on  its  own  "audio-video  tapes" 
and  plays  them  back  to  you  at  night  in 
the  form  of  dreams. 

When  you  have  learned  to  control 
your  dreams — and  you  can — you  will 
be  able  to  find  solutions  to  many  deep- 
seated  problems  and  daily  nagging  wor- 
ries. Television  can  help  you  do  this, 
and  thus  become  for  you  more  than 
just  entertainment — a  valuable  teacher, 
counselor,  friend. 

Most  types  of  television  viewing  might 
be  regarded  as  halfway  between  think- 
ing and  dreaming.  When  you  think — 
or  watch  TV — you  are  using  your  cross- 
indexed  library  of  "inner  tapes."  While 
thinking,  you  bring  your  past  experi- 
ence (your  inner  tapes)  to  bear  on  your 
present  problems  and  you  create  solu- 
tions. While  televiewing,  your  favorite 
programs  will  indicate  the  kind  of  emo- 
tional energy  you  have  in  excess — and 
the  kind  of  dream  you  should  have 
when  you  go  to  sleep. 

We  tend  to  repress  the  inner  tapes 
of  things  that  we  fear,  reject  and  dis- 
like. This  is  called  disassociation.  Dis- 
association  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
man's  creativeness  and  intelligence.  If 
you  can't  like  the  people,  things  and 
places  you  see,  you  are  building  useless 
inner  tapes.  They  will  not  directly  hurt 
the  people  who  were  "photographed," 
but  they  will  clutter  up  your  inner  li- 
brary and  your  vital  rhythms.  A  toler- 
ant, charitable,  appreciative  attitude 
toward  strangers  and  those  with  whom 
we  do  not  agree  will  at  least  keep  them 
in  circulation  so  they  can  be  changed, 
rather  than  suppressed. 

Do  you  want  to  win? 

The  TV  "game"  programs  with  at- 
tractive prizes — such  as  "The  Price  Is 
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Right" — release  aggressiveness  and  sat- 
isfy the  appetite  for  material  posses- 
sions. A  liking  for  this  kind  of  program 
may  indicate  a  feeling  of  inner  poverty 
and  a  lack  of  self-possession.  I  gave 
this  "redreaming"  directive  to  a  group 
of  patients  preferring  these  programs: 
The  winner  is  now  a  character  on  your 
inner  tape,  filled  with  your  inner  force. 
He  should,  therefore,  bring  you  every- 
thing he  has  won.  You  can  reward  him 
as  you  see  fit,  and  distribute  what  you 
do  not  want  to  your  inner  allies.  The 
losers  must  anticipate  your  needs  and 
desires,  and  find  a  way  to  serve  you — 
or  be  destroyed  like  barren  fig  trees 
or  outworn  blood  cells. 

The  resulting  dreams  tended  to  follow 
the  same  pattern.  First  the  winner,  then 
the  sponsors  of  the  program,  showered 
the  dreamer  with  furniture  and  clothes, 
with  houses,  boats,  automobiles.  Even- 
tually, the  dreamer  loses  interest  in 
acquiring  things  and  moves  on  to  other 
types  of  dreams. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  tele- 
vision viewing  can  be  like  going  to 
school  or  getting  acquainted  with 
strangers.  It  can  be  like  crossword  puz- 
zles and  parlor  games — but  it  can  also 
be  like  daydreaming  or  dreaming  while 
you  are  asleep.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
grams we  will  discuss  are  more  like 
the  dreams  of  sleep  than  wakeful  liv- 
ing, and  would  appeal  more  to  the 
urge  for  health  than  to  the  urge  for 
growth. 

Three  of  the  current  top  shows — 
"Wagon  Train,"  "Gunsmoke"  and 
"Bonanza" — are  Westerns.  This  indi- 
cates that  American  viewers  have  a 
great  need  to  identify  with  men  of  ac- 
tion who  express  aggression,  explore 
and  conquer  new  frontiers.  From  child- 
hood on,  we  have  little  opportunity  for 
aggressive  and  spontaneous  expression. 
The  adults  who  push  us  into  school, 
eating  habits  and  other  types  of  insti- 
tutionalized activity  cannot  be  success- 
fully opposed.  As  we  grow  up  from 
childhood,  the  tapes  we  store  away  have 
force  in  them  which  is  tied  into  our 
muscles,  glands  and  organs,  and  into 
the  images  of  people.  Aggressive  and 
spontaneous  expressions  are  locked  in 
by  a  network  of  complicated  social 
forms.  Through  any  given  TV  show,  we 
participate  in  the  writer's  daydreams. 
We  like  Westerns  because  the  heroes 
work  for  the  creator  of  the  dream,  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  killing  off  the  in- 
ner enemies. 

The  action  shows — such  as  "Route 
66,"  "Combat!"  and  "Empire"  (a  mod- 
ern Western) — have  a  similar  appeal. 
The  crime  shows  (such  as  "The  Un- 
touchables"), the  mystery  and  private- 
eye  shows  (such  as  "77  Sunset  Strip") 
— even  the  courtroom  dramas  (such  as 
"The  Defenders") — all  help  to  release 
the  force  built  up  in  us  as  we  inter- 
acted with  the  social  world  around  us. 

Paladin  to  the  rescue! 

One  man,  aged  sixty,  had   dreamed 
every   few  weeks — as   far   back   as   he 
T       could  remember — that  he  was  still  in 
v       third  grade  and  his  teacher  and  prin- 
r       cipal  were  insisting  he  wouldn't  be  pro- 
moted. He  liked  Westerns  and  his  fa- 
vorite character  was  Paladin  in  "Have 


Gun — Will  Travel."  He  agreed  to  re- 
dream  the  program,  to  take  Paladin 
along  to  see  the  teacher  and  principal 
in  his  next  dream,  and  he  did  so.  The 
principal  was  shot  and  Paladin  married 
the  teacher  so  she  would  not  testify 
against  him!  The  dream  never  occurred 
again. 

Perhaps  TV's  greatest  gift  to  the 
American  public  is  mobility.  Through 
its  programs,  people  can  move  about  in 
time  and  space,  into  the  lives  of  the 
various  groups  and  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  can  also  move  into  the  minds  of 
the  conflicting  authorities  on  every  sub- 
ject. This  releases  and  consumes  the 
emotion  of  curiosity.  At  the  same  time, 
it  causes  personality  growth  and  matu- 
ration. As  we  meet  conflicting  authori- 
ties, we  can  choose  between  them.  This 
amounts  to  creating  our  "authorities" 
and  using  them,  rather  than  being  used 
by  them.  It  enables  us  to  choose  the 
roles  we  will  play  and  the  games  we 
will  play,  rather  than  mechanically  re- 
sponding to  a  daily  routine. 

Your  personality  grows  through  pro- 
ducing audio-video  tapes.  It  grows  most 
rapidly  if  they  portray  subjects  new 
to  you.  A  preference  for  the  travelogue, 
the  documentary,  the  serious  interview, 
the  scientific  film  and  educational  pro- 
grams reveals  this  inner  push  or  urge 
for  growth.  The  nightly  news  reports 
of  Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brinkley 
(and  their  individual  weekly  studies-in- 
depth  of  current  problems),  the  dis- 
cussion programs  which  focus  on  con- 
troversial subjects  (such  as  "Open 
End")  release  inner  force  without  the 
feeling  of  wasting  energy. 

We  could  say  that  these  programs, 
therefore,  furnish  growth,  escape,  emo- 
tional release — and  an  opportunity  to 
control  and  reorganize  the  uppermost 
recent  layer  of  inner  tapes. 

What  does  it  indicate  if  you  like  the 
animated  cartoons — such  as  "The  Bull- 
winkle  Show"  and  "Top  Cat" — where 
animals  and  insects  act  like  people? 
What    should   you   do   about   it? 

Enjoyment  of  animated  cartoons 
shows  that  the  viewer  has  invested  emo- 
tional force  in  dolls,  pets  and  wild  life, 
that  he  tends  to  love  nature.  It  is  good 
to  love  nature  while  you  are  awake,  but 
it  is  also  good  to  bring  all  the  spaces 
and  forms  of  nature  which  you  have 
loved  in  the  past  under  the  control  of 
the  sleep  mind  in  present  time. 

Dreams  of  animals  and  insects  indi- 
cate a  need  for  self-conquest.  The 
dreamer  is  trying  to  discover  what  the 
dream  animals  and  insects  are  doing  to 
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him.  Scientifically,  we  know  that  they 
are  full  of  his  force,  and  that  they  are 
occupying  his  inner  space.  With  the 
help  of  directive  dream  interpretation, 
he  can  possess  them  and  either  destroy 
them  or  make  them  useful. 

The  animated  cartoon  makes  the 
animal  or  insect  act  like  a  human  be- 
ing. That  is  one  of  the  things  you  are 
trying  to  do  in  your  dream.  Your  dream 
animal  is  full  of  your  human  energy. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  you  should 
want  it  to  act  human. 

Making  TV  work  for  you 

Once  you  have  put  the  TV  program 
on  your  inner  tape,  it  is  your  property. 
Therefore,  its  creatures,  which  you  have 
now  created  inside  you  and  filled  with 
your  human  intelligence,  should  work 
for  you.  With  the  help  of  the  sugges- 
tions outlined  here,  they  will  do  so. 

The  daytime  dramas  (illustrated  on 
the  opening  page  by  "As  the  World 
Turns")  bring  in  more  of  a  blend  of 
the  good  and  bad  dream  activities. 
These  and  the  situation  comedies  (rang- 
ing from  the  slapstick  of  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies"  through  the  misadventures 
of  a  "Hazel"  to  the  gentle  family  humor 
of  a  "Donna  Reed  Show")  release  the 
forces  locked  up  in  the  inner  tapes. 
Preference  for  these  programs  indi- 
cates the  need  for  more  people  who  will 
accept  and  give  expressions  of  love,  the 
need  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage, 
to  express  mild  dissatisfactions,  envy, 
jealousies,  sorrows  and  the  like.  This 
preference  indicates  the  need  to  over- 
come fear  of  the  future  by  reliving  past 
shocks.  Since  we  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  in  the  future,  all  fear  and  anxie- 
ty— including  the  fear  of  death,  illness, 
insanity  and  the  like — represent  fear 
of  the  recurrence  of  "past  shocks  re- 
corded in  our  individual  tape  "li- 
braries." As  we  relive  these  shocks  in 
dreams,  the  fear  diminishes  and  ten- 
sions disappear. 

The  variety-type  program  releases 
these  same  mild  mixed  emotions  to  a 
great  depth,  often  striking  back  into 
childhood  and  adolescence,  through 
memories  of  old  familiar  songs  or  serio- 
comic incidents  from  our  own  past. 

We  have  all  suffered,  at  one  time  or 
another,  from  ridicule,  from  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  insecurity.  We  have  all 
done  things  which  left  us  with  a  credit 
we  could  not  collect,  or  a  sense  of  guilt, 
of  unpaid  debt.  We  have  all  failed  to 
say  the  stinging  thing  or  the  loving 
thing,  until  the  opportunity  for  saying 
it  was  gone. 

Each  television  program  is  a  sort  of 
reincarnation  where  we  can  collect  our 
credits  and  pay  our  debts,  as  the  char- 
acters revive  and  combine  with  this  or 
that  tape  of  our  cross-indexed  libraries. 
Every  toy,  pet  and  childhood  friend 
should  be  revived  by  our  favorite  pro- 
grams— and  by  dreams — and  fused  with 
the  tapes  we  are  recording  from  day 
to  day. 

If  we  are  encouraged  to  dream  about 
TV  programs  and  the  past  incidents 
they  revive,  and  to  remember  and  com- 
municate our  dreams,  all  types  of  tele- 
vision programs  which  we  enjoy  could 
be  counted  as  mental  hygiene. 

— Dr.  Kilton  Stewart 
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FRANK    SINATRA 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

between  them!  Frank  Sinatra  and  Ava 
Gardner  .  .  .  once  as  close  as  marriage 
could  ever  bring  two  people  .  .  .  more 
recently,  as  far  apart  as  stormy  tem- 
peraments and  divorce  could  take  them. 

What  quirk  of  fate — or  plan  of  man 
— could  have  brought  these  two  to- 
gether on  the  same  train,  headed  their 
limousines   toward    the    same    airport? 

There,  in  the  plush  environment  of 
O'Hare  Airport's  V.I.P.  room — isolat- 
ed and  insulated  from  "the  press" — 
Frankie  and  Ava  were  reunited.  Since 
those  within  did  not  report  to  those 
without,  we  must  assume  the  situation 
found  both  Frankie  and  Ava  perfectly 
compatible  with   their   surroundings. 

The  assumption's  based  on  the  theory 
that  two  people  must  have  more  in 
common  than  train  and  plane  tickets 
to  accept  a  confinement  of  four  hours 
within  four  tight  walls,  as  Frankie  and 
Ava  did.  As  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers huffed  and  puffed  at  the  door,  the 
overlord  of  Hollywood's  Rat  Pack  and 
his  glamorous  ex-wife  remained  camped 
inside,   aloof  and  inaccessible. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  door  flew  open. 
A  somber-faced  Frankie  scooted  out 
on  the  double,  dashed  for  the  gate  and 
up  the  ramp  to  the  waiting  New  York- 
bound  jetliner.  Minutes  later,  Ava — un- 
smiling, gazing  dully  ahead  as  though 
oblivious  to  her  surroundings — raced 
for  the  same  gate  and  the  same  airliner. 

As  the  plane  rose  and  headed  east- 
ward to  New  York,  the  theme  of  to- 
getherness was  completed.  Except  for 
that  one  brief  period  it  took  to  shift 
from  rail  to  plane,  Frankie  and  Ava 
had  managed  to  cross  the  country  in 
concert.  It  all  seemed  so  harmonious 
that  an  innocent  or  a  dreamer  might 
be  prompted  into  the  thought  that  there 
still  was  a  ring-a-ding-ding  left  in  those 
rusty  old  wedding  bells  which  once 
chimed  for  Frankie  and  Ava. 

Was  this  some  great  new  develop- 
ment in  their  on-again,  off-again  peregri- 
nations? Well,  it  wasn't  just  coincidence 
that  Frankie  and  Ava  traveled  aboard 
the  same  train  and  plane  .  .  .  but  their 
missions  in  the  East  had  altogether 
different  objectives. 

Ava  came  to  New  York  on  business. 

Frankie  came  East  to  ride  herd  over 
a  memorable  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary celebration  for  his  parents.  And 
it  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  wingding! 

He'd  spent  months  working  out  ar- 
rangements. He  spared  no  expense  in 
lining  up  the  hall  and  arranging  the 
countless  other  details  demanded  by  an 
affair  of  such  scope. 

Almost  at  home  again 

The  big  day  was  Saturday,  February 
9th.  The  locale  took  in  two  nearby 
New  Jersey  communities — Union  City 
and  Jersey  City — just  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hasbrouck  Heights,  where  Frankie 
was  born,  and  not  far  from  Hoboken, 
where  his  golden  voice  started  him  to- 
ward stardom  in  the  late  '30s. 

Although  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  keep   the   celebration   a   secret,   one 


newspaper  got  wind  of  it  and  revealed 
the  plans  several  days  in  advance.  Con- 
sequently, a  crowd  of  onlookers — young 
and  old  alike — gathered  early  outside 
beautiful  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Union  City  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Dolly  and  Martin  Sinatra  and 
their  celebrated  son,  Frankie. 

For  hours,  the  curious  waited  patient- 
ly, braving  the  biting  20-degree  cold 
and  gusty  winds. 

Then,  shortly  before  11  A.M.,  a 
flurry  of  excitement  swept  the  crowd. 
A  black  limousine  pulled  to  a  stop. 

A  bit  nervous  but  smiling  cheerfully, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinatra  stepped  from  the 
car  and  walked  slowly  to  the  steps.  Mr. 
Sinatra,  in  black  formal  wear  and  over- 
coat, took  his  wife's  arm  as  they  went 
up  the  steps.  Mrs.  Sinatra,  wearing  a 
mink  coat,  turned  now  and  then  to 
whisper  to  her  husband. 

Married  for  fifty  years,  both  now  in 
their  seventies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinatra 
were  like  bride-and-groom  entering  the 
church  to  take  their  nuptial  vows.  Time 
had  wrought  changes  on  them,  as  it 
must  .  .  .  yet  the  flame  of  true  love 
which  had  bound  them  together  in  mat- 
rimony a  half-century  ago — 'way  back 
in  1913 — still  glowed  in  their  hearts. 

As  the  two  disappeared  inside,  the 
crowd  turned  its  attention  to  other 
guests  arriving,  but  disappointment 
gradually  took  root  as  each  car  came 
and  went  without  a  sign  of  Frank  Sin- 
atra— or  Ava  Gardner. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Weisbrod,  pastor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Council  Church 
in  Newark,  and  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  family,  celebrated  the  mass.  And 
in  hushed,  reverent  silence,  Martin  and 
Dolly  stood  before  the  altar  and  re- 
newed the  vows  that  had  bound  them 
together  as  man  and  wife  until  death 
do  them  part. 

Six  hours  passed  before  the  next 
phase  of  the  celebration,  at  the  posh 
Casino  in  the  Park  Restaurant  in  Jersey 
City.  Another  crowd  had  congregated 
here  to  await  the  celebrants — but  prob- 
ably, most  of  all,  to  see  Sinatra  and 
other  Hollywood  stars  the  newspaper 
had  said  were  expected  to  attend. 

Waiting  for  Frankie 

Oohs  and  ahs  rose  in  a  crescendo 
whenever  the  onlookers  recognized  the 
face  of  a  new  arrival.  But  it  was  not 
what  they  had  expected.  Most  of  the 
familiar  figures  were  political  luminar- 
ies, led  by  Jersey  City  Mayor  John  D. 
Kenny  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Grogan, 
widow  of  the  one-time  mayor  of  Ho- 
boken. Mrs.  Sinatra  had  been  a  leader 
in  Hudson  County  Democratic  Party 
affairs  for  many  years;  Frank's  father 
was  a  Hoboken  Fire  Department  cap- 
tain until  his  retirement. 

As  the  crowd  applauded  and  cheered, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinatra  beamed  with  de- 
light and  waved  to  the  throng. 

Minutes  later,  a  limousine  came  to 
a  stop  in  front  of  the  casino. 

A  huge  cheer  went  up  as  the  car 
doors  opened.  First  out  was  Sinatra. 
Then  came  daughter  Nancy,  followed 
by  her  husband,  Tommy  Sands. 

Nancy  and  Tommy  grinned  at  the 
friendly  welcome.  But  Frank  wore  a 
poker  face,  barely  cracked  a  smile  as 


he  brushed  past  his  excited  admirers — 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  whom 
were  teenagers. 

The  three  newcomers  joined  the 
guests  upstairs  for  a  cocktail  hour. 
Frankie  mingled  with  them,  shook 
hands  and  spoke  with  them.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  he  seemed  aloof  and 
moody. 

His  disposition  didn't  change  when 
guests  were  called  to  the  main  ball- 
room of  the  elegant  restaurant.  He  fol- 
lowed his  parents  to  the  head  table, 
quickly  took  his  seat  beside  Nancy.  He 
gazed  half-interestedly  about  him,  cen- 
tering most  of  his  attention  on  the 
decorations — which  he  himself  had  ar- 
ranged. 

For  this,  Frankie  had  engaged  noted 
designer  Waldo  Angelo,  former  prop- 
erty man  and  designer  for  Warner 
Bros.,  now  a  free-lance  dividing  his  time 
between  Europe  and  America.  Waldo 
put  his  ingenuity  to  work  overtime  for 
Frankie's  parents.  Five  hundred  huge 
golden  balloons  were  strung  across  the 
vast  ceiling.  Gold  ropes  draped  the 
chandeliers  and  walls. 

Dinner  started  promptly  at  eight,  and 
grace  was  said  by  Father  Weisbrod. 
But  Frankie — who  can  take  it  or  leave 
it,  when  it  comes  to  religion — didn't 
bless  himself. 

The  menu,  supervised  by  casino  man- 
ager Bernie  Sweeney,  was  fit  for  royal- 
ty— and  climaxed  by  a  very  special 
wedding  cake  prepared  by  Jersey  City's 
Paris  Bakery:  A  huge  two-tier  delight! 

When  Dolly  and  Martin  cut  the  first 
slice,  wide  smiles  creased  their  faces. 
But  there  were  also  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Tears  of  happiness.  It  was  so  very  long 
ago  they  cut  their  first  cake,  danced 
their  first  dance  at  their  wedding  re- 
ception! But  they  hadn't  forgotten  how 
to  lead  a  happy  gathering  out  to  the 
floor  for  an  "anniversary  waltz." 

The  specter  at  the  feast 

Frankie  did  not  budge  from  his  table. 
He  sat  stiffly,  watching  his  parents. 
Once  in  a  long  while,  he  turned  to 
talk  with  Nancy  ...  or  fidgeted  as  if  he 
might  get  up  and  walk  out  at  any 
minute. 

Many  friends  feel  that  Frank  wasn't 
enjoying  himself  because  he  was  both- 
ered by  personal  problems  .  .  .  that  he 
might  have  been  annoyed  with  Ava, 
perhaps  had  a  tiff  before  coming  over 
from  New  York. 

Others,  however,  believe  the  well- 
spring  of  his  discontent  arose  more 
deeply  inside  his  very  being:  Frankie's 
sudden  realization,  amid  the  revelry, 
that  he  himself  will  never  follow  his 
parents'  footsteps  .  .  .  there  will  never 
be  a  golden  wedding  anniversary  for 
Frankie  and  either  of  his  wives. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  his  melan- 
choly, it  held  its  grip  on  him  all  eve- 
ning. He  was  aloof  and  unreachable. 
He  seemed  annoyed,  when  someone 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  sing. 

Frankie  shook  his  head.  "No  singing, 
no  speeches,"  he  said  simply.  "This 
night  is  for  my  folks." 

Later,  asked  if  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self, he  answered,  "I'm  having  a  great 
time!  But  I  want  to  remain  incon- 
spicuous." 


There  were  few  "Hollywood  touches" 
at  this  family  party.  But  though 
there  were  few  show-business  personali- 
ties present,  Frank  saw  to  it  that  a  true 
professional  handled  the  toastmaster's 
chores.  Comedian  Jerry  Mollay  was 
that  man.  and  it  was  his  night  to  do 
most  of  the  talking. 

It  was  a  24-carat  celebration  in  every 
sense  and  Frank  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired— particularly,  in  the  way  of  anni- 
versary presents.  He  bought  his  parents 
a  new  $60,000  ranch  home  on  Abbott 
Boulevard  in  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey.  He 
also  gave  his  mother  a  $25,000  diamond 
bracelet.  And,  to  top  all  that,  arranged 
an  all-expenses-paid  vacation  in  Mexico 
for  them  both ! 

Nevertheless,  when  the  party  reached 
a  late  hour,  Frank  decided  to  leave. 
Suddenly,  he  got  up  and,  joined  by 
Nancy  and  Tommy,  slipped  out  through 
a  side  door  to  the  waiting  limousine. 
By  now,  the  crowds  had  dispersed. 
Only  two  women  in  their  sixties  were 
around,  and  they  had  waited  most  of 
the  cold  night  to  get  just  one  glimpse 
of  Frankie. 


ANNETTE    FUNICELLO 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

feet.  Up  until  now,  I  knew  nothing 
about  keeping  a  house  and  handling 
finances." 

Wait  a  second.  You  said  "up  until 
now";  does  that  mean  you're  chang- 
ing? 

"Well,  yes;  I'm  traveling  alone  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  past,  my  mother 
or  father  always  went  with  me  on  my 
p.a.  tours.  Now  I  go  to  work  alone,  buy 
my  own  clothes,  and  stuff  like  that.  I'm 
also  learning  to  cook." 

Didn't  you  do  the  cooking  for  your 
brothers  ivhen  your  grandfather  died 
and  your  folks  had  to  fly  East  for  the 
funeral?  Wasn't  that  accepting  respon- 
sibility? 

"Y-e-s.  ...  I  guess  so.  Except  that 
Mom  left  me  all  the  recipes  with  de- 
tailed instructions." 

Any  complaints  from  your  brothers? 

"No.  ...  I  had  no  beefs  from  my 
brothers.  Maybe  it  was  okay,  after  all." 

So  your  mother's  teaching  you  to 
cook  and  you  did  that  washing,  iron- 
ing and  housework  when  she  was  away. 
What's  the  big  problem? 

"It's  one  thing  having  recipes  with 
detailed  instructions;  it's  another,  do- 
ing them  completely  on  your  own." 

But  you're  trying  to  cook  and  you're 
learning  to  accept  responsibility.  So 
that  can't  be  the  real,  deep-down  rea- 
son you're  scared  to  get  married.  What 
is  it? 

"I   didn't  say  I  was   scared." 

No,  I  did.  But  aren't  you? 

"Well,  no  ...  I  mean,  yes.  I'm  scared 
of  what  Hollywood  can  do  to  marriages. 
I  come  from  a  strong  Catholic  family 
and,  when  I  marry,  it  will  be  the  one 
time  and  the  only  time  and  I  want  it 
to  last  forever." 

What  can  Hollywood  do  to  mar- 
riages? 

"It  can  destroy  them.  If  two  people 


"Golly,"  one  of  them  sighed  softly, 
"I  don't  know  why  I  love  that  boy 
so.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  she  was  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  two  hundred  persons  who 
had  attended  his  parents'  fiftieth  wed- 
ding celebration.  Perhaps  she  had  heard 
some  of  the  comments  inside  the  casino, 
lauding  Frankie  for  all  he  had  done  to 
make  this  day  the  happiest  and  most 
memorable  in  his  parents"  long  and 
rewarding  life. 

Indeed,  Frank  had  done  a  great  deal. 
He  had  come  home  on  this  day  of  days, 
and  he  had  exhibited  to  the  whole 
world — to  critics  and  friends  alike — 
that  Frank  Sinatra  is  a  generous,  kind- 
hearted,  loving  son. 

He  made  his  parents  cry  .  .  .  but 
only  with  happiness.  They  were  so 
proud  of  him! 

What  more  can  anyone  ask  of  a  son? 
— Chrys  Haranis 

Sinatra  stars  next  in  "Come  Blow  Your 
Horn."  for  Paramount  Pictures.  He 
sings  on  the  Capitol  label  and  has  his 
own   record   company    named   Reprise. 


marry  and  they're  both  in  show  busi- 
ness, there's  this  tremendous  competi- 
tion. This  ego  thing.  Besides.  I'd  hate 
to  see  my  husband  kissing  a  beautiful 
girl — any  other  girl  but  me — on  the 
screen." 

But  none  of  this  would  hold  true 
if  you  married  a  boy  who's  not  in  show 
business. 

"True.  But  when  a  boy  who's  not 
an  actor  or  performer  asks  me  for  a 
date,  I  have  other  problems.  In  the 
back  of  his  mind,  does  he  want  to 
go  out  with  me  because  I'm  an  actress? 
Is  he  trying  to  get  his  name  or  picture 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine?  Is  he 
trying  to  collect  a  bet  he's  made  with 
his  fraternity  brothers?  How  can  I  tell 
if  he   really   likes   me   as   a   person?" 

You  seem  to  be  saying  that,  either 
way — whether  the  boy's  a  professional 
or  a  non-professional — being  married 
when  you're  a  star  is  tough. 

"Just  look  at  Debbie  and  John  Ash- 
ley. When  they  were  married  just  a 
few  months,  the  columns  had  them 
breaking  up. 

"Even  trying  to  keep  a  friendship 
with  another  girl  is  hard  in  the  face 
of  some  of  the  stories  that  are  printed. 
One  story  killed  me.  It  had  the  head- 
line: 'Hayley  Mills  and  Annette  Are 
Fighting  Constantly' — or  something  like 
that.  It's  untrue.  We're  good  friends. 
I  just  adore  her. 

"When  I  first  met  her — that  was  in 
England  and  she  was  about  thirteen — 
she  was  bubbly  and  friendly  and  we 
got  to  be  good  pals." 

You  haven't  convinced  me.  Let's  try 
again  for  the  real,  deep-deep-deep-down 
reason   you're   scared   to   get   married. 

"I'm  still  plagued  by  shyness  from 
time  to  time.  Especially  when  I  meet 
someone  for  the  first  time." 

Always? 

"Well,  almost  always.  But  love  can 
change  all  that." 

Ah! 

"What  do  you  mean  'ah'?" 

Just  ah.  .  .  .  Were  you  shy  or  embar- 
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HAVE  LOVELIER! 

FINGERNAILS 


Gelatin-Plus 


enriched 

tvith 

vitamins 


IP  30  capsules 2.00 

90  capsules 5.00 

Scientific  research  proves  that  new 
vitamin-enriched  Gelatin-Plus  gelatin  in 
capsules  harden  and  strengthen  nails. 
Persons  tested  under  strict  laboratory 
controls  reported  that  fingernails  also 
grew  faster,  lustre  improved  .  .  .  chipping, 
splitting,  peeling  and  breaking  were 
virtually  eliminated.  Improvement  was 
noted  in  as  little  as  one  month  and 
continued  improvement  maintained  over 
the  5  month  research  period. 
Ask  your  doctor  about  the  many  benefits 
of  pure,  vitamin-enriched  gelatin  .  .  .  then 
ask  for  Gelatin-Plus  at  your  favorite  store. 

Gelatin-Plus       •       El  Segundo,  California 


GLAMOROUS 

GOLD-TONE 

PORTRAITS 


OF  YOUR  FAVORITE 
PHOTOS,  NEGATIVES  OR  COLOR  SLIDES 

Just  to  introduce  our  new  GOLD-TONE  process  we  will  make 
PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS  of  your  favorite  2  snapshots,  photos, 
negatives  or  color  slides  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Be  sure  to  include 
color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  we  will  send  you  prompt 
information  on  having  DELUXE  5  i  7  Enlargements  beautifully 
hand-colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  FREE  FRAMES.  Limit  2. 
originals  returned  unharmed.  Act  now!  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
send  2  photos,  2  negatives  or  2  color  slides  today. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS  Dept.  X-521 
7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 
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[AU-IN-ON 
GOLF  C 

JUST  DIAL  YOU 
SHOT   -  PUTTE 
DRIVER  -  3-5-7 
IRONS 


IT'S  SO  EASY  and  thrifty  ...  the  head 
simply  adjusts  to  each  correct  position  from 
Driving-to-Putting  so  it's  all  you  need. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  now  enjoy  and  play  better  golf  .  .  . 
and  we  guarantee  you  too  will  be  pleased 
or  your  money  back.  SPECIFY:  Right  or 
Left  hand  (36"  Short),  (37"  Short-Med), 
(38"  Med.),  (39"  Long).  $24.95  Postpaid. 
INTERNATIONAL  GOLF  PRODUCTS 
OAK  BROOK  72,  ILLINOIS 
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Ugly  broken, 
split  nails.,. 


kliiihli 


made  Itmh }  in  minutes  i 

*""  Marvel  Nails  , 


— a  new  liquid  preparation  that  hardens  into  long, 
glamorous  finger  nails.  Now  you  can  change 
broken,  split,  bitten  nails  into  strong  beautiful 
nails — stronger  than  your  own  nails.  STOPS  NAIL 
BITING. 

Will  not  break  or  crack.  Stays  on  until  your  own 
nails  grow  out.  Can  be  filed,  trimmed  and  beauti- 
fully polished.  Each  nail  is  made  in  one  minute, 
fou  can  do  any  type  work  while  wearing  these 
nails.  No  preparation  like  it. 

MARVEL   KIT.  59« 
DELUXE  JIFFY   KIT.  SI. 50 

If  not  available  at  your  favorite 
store,  send  65c   for  SI. 651   to: 

MARVEL   NAILS,  Dept.  mw-6 
5249  W.  Harrison  St.         Chicago  44.  III. 


POEMS  NEEDED 

FOR  SONGS  AND  RECORDS 

Send  yours  today!  Free  Professional  ap- 
praisal at  once! 

TV-SOUNDCRAFTS 

Box  550-S   •   Radio  City   •    New  York  19 

1V4   CARAT  ZIRCON   $5.95 

That's  right!  Big,  impressive  \>k 
CARAT  Genuine  White  Zircon  Gem 
(Nature's  Diamond  Rival)  set  in 
Ladies'  handsome  Occasional  Ring 
for  only  $5.95.  tax  and  postage 
paid.  SEND  NO  REMITTANCE 
(unless  you  wish).  Rush  only  ring 
size  and  order  now.  Pay  postman 
EXACTLY  $5.95,  NOT  one  cent 
more — on  arrival.  Your  money  re- 
turned if.  after  examination,  you 
are  not  delighted.  Send  now — you'll 
be  glad  you  did. 
NATIONAL  JEWELRY  CO.,  Dept.  151,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Write  120  Words  Per  Minute 

Age  No  Obstacle— LOWEST  COST 

TYPING  AVAILABLE 

Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  No  strange 
symbols;  no  machines;  uses  ABC's.  Easiest  to  learn 
and  use.  Fast  preparation  tor  a  better  position.  Nation- 
ally used  in  leading  offices  and  Civil  Service.  120 
words  per  minute — 50%  FASTER  than  Civil  Service 
requirements.  Over  700,000  taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  The  very  ^sr»«55"5»B\ 

low  cost  will  surprise  you.  40th  sf      -4,       """^ 

Year.  Schools  in  443  cities  (QiiiiIIIiiimhi 
throughout  the  world.  Write  \«>  iwinn 
for   Free  Booklet  to:  School  of  NI!Ss«J 

Dept.  306-3,  55  W.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  36  (§)-^y  „ 


New  "Electric- Eye"      -  *mCDK 

POIAROIPJUS** 

NO  COST! 

To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this 
amazing  new  10  second  Polaroid  Camera 
lhat  takes  beautiful  color  or  b  &  w  pic- 
tures of  your  loved  ones,  friends,  scenery, 
etc.  Simply  hand  out  or  mail  only 
twenty  get-acquainted  coupons  FREE  to 
friends  or  relatives  and  help  us  get  that 
many  new  customers  as  per  our  premium  letter.  You'll  love  your 
new  easy-to-operate  Polaroid,  and  the  pictures  it  takes,  as  I  do 
mine.  Please  send  me  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  pic- 
ture when  writing  for  your  Polaroid  Camera.  We  will  make  you  a 
beautiful  5x7  inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone"  frame  and  you  can 
tell  friends  about  our  hand  colored  enlargements  when  handing  out  the 
coupons.  Send  today  and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few 
cents  for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Your  original  re- 
turned. Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  each  picture  so  I' 
can  also  give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand-' 
colored  in  oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle  and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any' 
one  person.  Send  today  for  your  20  FREE  coupons  to  hand  out  and 
please  enclose  your  name,  address  and  favorite  snapshot.  Our  supply 
of  Polaroid  Cameras  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-657,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 


rassed  when  you  first  met  Nino  Castel- 
nuovo  in  Rome,  when  you  went  there 
to  make  "Escapade  in  Florence?" 

"Why,  yes  ...  I  mean.  .  .  .  now 
that  I  think  about  it  .   .   .  no!" 

Ah! 

"I  don't  like  your  'ah.'  ...  It  was 
just  that,  with  Nino  .  .  .  well,  he  made 
me  feel  welcome,  at  home,  right  away. 
When  I  arrived  at  Cinecitta  Studio  to 
begin  work  with  him  on  the  picture, 
a  large  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers 
was  delivered  to  my  dressing  room  from 
Nino — that  was  before  I'd  met  him." 

And   when   you   actually    met   him? 

"His  very  first  words  to  me  were,  'I'm 
crazy  for  Annette  Funicello.'  He  said 
them  in  stilted  English,  as  if  he'd  prac- 
ticed for  hours,  but  I  could  tell  he 
really  meant  to  make  me  feel  at  home. 
I  was  so  touched  by  his  words  that  I 
disappeared  into  my  dressing  room 
quickly  to  get  hold  of  myself.  Actually, 
I  didn't  feel  shy  with  Nino,  just  con- 
fused at  what  my  feelings  might  be." 

Love  is  a  language 

Not  a  bad  beginning.  And,  after  that, 
did  you  have  trouble  communicating — 
even  when  you  were  sure  of  your 
feelings? 

"Yes,  Nino  knew  only  five  or  six 
English  words.  He  said  them  phonet- 
ically. I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  knew  no 
Italian. 

"But  we  taught  each  other  the  im- 
portant  words,   the   necessary   words." 

Like  "I  love  you"? 

"Of  course,  it's  the  most  logical 
phrase  in  any  language." 

Logical.  Of  course.  .  .  .Do  you  re- 
member your  first  date  with  him? 

"Oh,  yes.  I  even  remember  what  I 
wore.  A  two-piece  red  knit  suit.  I  prob- 
ably remember  that  because  he  told 
me  how  much  he  liked  it  and  said  I 
looked  like  Gina  Lollobrigida.  That 
thrilled  me. 

"He  picked  me  up  at  the  hotel  in 
his  car,  a  Lancia  Flavis,  and  we  went 
out   to   dinner.   It   was   very   exciting." 

Did  he  kiss  you  goodnight? 

"Not  after  our  first  date.  I  believe 
it  was  on  our  second  date  that  I  let 
him  kiss  me  goodnight." 

Is  it  true  that  Italian  men  are  very 
romantic? 

"Definitely.  Very  romantic.  And  also 
very  aggressive.  Aggressive  and  roman- 
tic, but  with  a  great  deal  of  finesse.  A 
girl  has  to  continually  put  them  in  their 
place;  otherwise,  they  take  advantage 
of  you.  Nino  is  a  typical  Italian. 

"You  know  what  I  remember  best 
about  him?  The  time  he  took  me  to 
a  very  small,  intimate,  dark  little  cof- 
fee house  with  a  tiny  bandstand. 

"We  had  food  and  coffee  and  then 
we  joined  the  mob  on  the  small  dance 
floor — it  was  in  the  center  with  the 
tables  and  chairs  all  around  it.  It  was 
packed  with  Italian  boys  and  girls  of 
all  types,  shapes  and  sizes.  Nino  and 
I  had  a  ball.  He's  a  great  dancer,  the 
twist  champion  of  Rome,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  he's  not  too  tall  for 
me.  Everyone  seemed  to  know  Nino 
and  he  seemed  to  know  everyone  there; 
and  soon,  because  of  him,  I  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  gang. 


"Later,  we  drove  home  in  a  horse 
and  buggy.  Very  slowly." 

What  else  did  you  do  together? 

"Oh,  he  enjoyed  American  bowling, 
so  we  went  bowling  several  times.  And, 
most  thrilling  of  all,  was  the  time  we 
went  together  to  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum.  I'm  seen  them  two  years  be- 
fore, after  I'd  been  in  England  making 
'The  Horsemasters,'  but  I  do  feel  that 
visiting  them  by  moonlight  with  a  boy 
with  whom  .  .  .  with  whom  you're  ro- 
mantically inclined  gives  them  another, 
special  meaning.  .  .  .  Somehow,  in  that 
moment,  there  was  no  language  gap 
between  Niilt)  and  me.  I'm  still  amazed 
at  how  much  we  were  able  to  tell  each 
other — me  in  my  broken  Italian  and 
he    in    his    broken    English." 

But  finally  you  had  to  separate? 

"Yes,  it's  been  a  whole  year  now.  I'll 
never  forget  the  date.  May  4th.  It  was 
raining  in  Rome.  Pouring.  And  I 
thought  that  maybe  they'd  cancel  the 
plane  flight  and  I  could  stay  with  Nino 
another  day. 

"But  the  airport  said  that  planes 
were  landing  and  taking  off  despite  the 
rain,  so  I  had  to  leave. 

"Nino  and  I  played  our  last  scene 
together  before  the  cameras  and  then, 
as  we  walked  off  the  set,  he  whispered, 
'I'll  say  goodbye  before  you  leave  the 
studio.'  I  had  already  said  goodbye 
to  everyone  else,  including  the  people 
in  the  production  department  and  my 
hairdresser,  and  even  that  had  choked 
me  up   so  badly  that  I   couldn't  talk. 

"So  when  Nino  whispered  to  me  and 
I  saw  the  sadness  in  his  dark,  hand- 
some eyes,  I  felt  my  heart  breaking. 
I  knew  ...  I  knew  that  if  I  waited 
for  him  in  my  dressing  room,  I  just 
wouldn't  be  able  ...  so  I  grabbed  my 
things  and  slipped  out  quickly  .  .  . 
before  ..." 

Annette's  reflection  in  -the  mirror 
blurred  before  her  eyes.  Outside,  the 
rain  continued  to  beat  down,  just  as 
it  had  against  the  windows  of  the 
BOAC  jetliner  that  day  she'd  flown 
away  from  Rome  .  .  .  and  Nino. 

Time  for  a  new  song? 

She  walked  across  the  room  and  put 
a  record — well-worn  by  now — on  the 
phonograph.  In  a  second,  the  voice  of 
Nino  Castelnuovo  was  singing  to  her. 
Their  song.  The  words  and  music  he'd 
composed  just  for  her.  "Amore,  Amore, 
Amore"    (Love,   Love,  Love). 

Yet  he  was  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  they  might  never.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
he'd  already  met  a  girl  and,  like 
Frankie  and  Paul,  was  planning  to 
marry  her.  ...  A  better  record,  a  more 
appropriate  one  for  her,  would  be  that 
oldie:  "Those  Wedding  Bells  Are 
Breaking  Up  That  Old  Gang  of  Mine." 
...  Or  maybe  she  should  compose  a 
new  one :  they  could  bill  it  as  "Annette's 
theme  song."  ...  No  trouble  in  titling 
it.  No  trouble  at  all.  .  .  .  "Why  Does 
Everybody  Get  Married  But  Me?" 

— Jae  Lyle 

Annette's  often  seen  in  Disney  films — 
on  Walt's  "Wonderful  World  of  Color," 
NBC-TV,  Sun.,  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EDT 
— and  heard  on  his  Vista  Record  label. 


GARY   CLARKE 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

in  his  hollow  checks  and  the  haunted 
look  in  his  ey  that  one  could  see 
the  desperation  and  the  hunger.  .  .  . 
He  came  through  the  door  of  the  gro- 
cery store.  The  proprietor  looked  up 
from  his  work,  and  the  youth  managed 
an  awkward  smile. 

"May  I  help  you?"  the  storekeeper 
asked. 

"Ah — yeah — ah — I'd  like  twenty 
cents'  worth  of  American  cheese,  sliced 
real  thin,"  the  boy  said.  The  storekeeper 
moved  to  the  rear  of  the  high,  glass- 
fronted  case  and  reached  for  the  cheese. 
It  took  him  a  few  moments.  When  he 
came  out  from  behind  the  counter, 
the  youth  was  standing  quietly  by  a 
refrigerated  bin  that  held  pre-wrapped 
meats. 

"You  want  some  cold  cuts?"  the 
storekeeper  asked.  "Help  yourself,  it's 
all  marked  and  priced." 

The  boy  swallowed  hard  and  nerv- 
ously put  his  hand  in  one  pocket  of 
his   loose,   battered   leather   jacket. 

"No,"  he  said,  as  he  counted  out 
two  nickels  and  ten  pennies.  It  was  all 
the  money  he  had.  "Just  the  cheese." 

The  storekeeper  smiled  as  he  stared 
at  the  boy.  "Not  much  food  for  a 
growing  man,"  he  said  good-naturedly, 
as  he  wrapped  the  cheese.  The  boy  put 
the  money  on  the  counter. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said. 

He  left  the  store,  walked  with  mock 
casualness  down  the  street  until  he 
came  to  an  alley.  He  turned  into  the 
narrow  darkness  and  slumped  against 
the  building  brick. 

Although  it  was  cool,  trickles  of 
sweat  ran  down  the  sides  of  his  face. 
He  hung  his  head  and  then,  slowly, 
he  reached  inside  the  fold  of  his  jacket 
and  took  out  a  plastic-wrapped  pack- 
age. It  was  a  pound  of  the  cheapest 
hamburger. 

He  stared  at  the  meat  in  hatred.  And 
then,  unable  to  control  himself  any 
longer,  he  wept.  He  was  still  weeping 
when,  with  trembling  fingers,  he  tore 
a  hole  in  the  package  and  began  to 
eat  the  meat. 

"I  had  to  eat  it  raw,"  Gary  Clarke 
said,  recalling  that  unhappy  memory. 
"I  was  sleeping  in  the  back  seat  of 
my  car  and  had  no  place  to  cook  any- 
thing. I've  never  been  so  hungry  in  my 
life — before   or    since. 

"But,  as  starved  as  I  was,  that  meat 
tasted  terrible  because  I  had  to  steal 
it,"  he  continued.  "Frankly,  it  made 
me  sick.  I  guess  that  storekeeper  won- 
ders, to  this  day,  why  he  received  a 
dollar  bill  in  the  mail  a  week  later! 

"In  one  way,  however,  stealing  to  live 
teaches  you  a  lesson  you  never  forget. 
You  learn  that — although  no  one  else 
knows  that  you  stole — you  know  it.  I 
hope  I  never  again  experience  the  guilt 
and  remorse  that  ate  at  my  insides  over 
a  lousy  pound  of  hamburger.  It  damn 
near  destroyed  my   self-respect." 

Gary  shook  his  head.  "I  think  I'd 
starve  to  death  before  I'd  ever  do  any- 
thing like  that  again,"  he  said.  "Be- 
cause I  know  now  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for 


taking  something  that  does  not  belong 
to  you." 

The  fact  that,  at  seventeen,  Gary 
Clarke  resorted  to  such  drastic  meas- 
ures does  not,  in  reality,  reflect  on  his 
moral   character — then   or   now. 

But  it  was  a  lesson  for  Gary,  a  les- 
son   in   humiliation. 

Gary  felt  no  elation  or  triumph  at 
having  "put  something  over"  on  an  un- 
suspecting storekeeper.  He  sensed  only 
the  shattering  despair  that  inevitably 
overwhelms  the  man  or  the  boy  who 
has  acted  contrary  to  his  true  nature. 
Guilt  welled  up  from  his  insides  so 
forcefully  that  he  was  "sick." 

But  the  body  often  makes  demands 
that  are  at  odds  with  a  man's  mind  and 
soul.  Hunger  is  physical  and  poses 
only  the  imperative,  the  basic  driving 
demand  to  obedience  of  a  natural  law, 
"I   must   survive." 

If  Gary  Clarke  had  not  obtained 
food,  in  some  manner,  he  would  have 
died.  He  stole  only  to  live.  His  barter 
with  the  storekeper,  though  unconven- 
tional, was,  in  the  end,  completely 
honest.  He  paid,  and  paid  more,  for 
what  he  had  taken. 

Many  men,  some  of  whom  have  gone 
on  to  great  success,  have,  in  moments 
of  crisis,  confiscated  the  property  of 
others  to  live.  Tony  Curtis,  Pat  Boone, 
George  Maharis — all  have  admitted  to 
momentary  lapses  of  their  inherently 
honest  character  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  survival. 

Each  has  also  confessed  that  "steal- 
ing for  survival"  is  the  greatest  lesson 
in  honesty  they  have  learned,  because 
it  was  only  after  having  committed  the 
act  that  they  understood  the  irrevocable 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  beat 
deep  in  their  hearts,  as  it  did  with 
Gary. 

Gary  was  reared  in  a  neighborhood 
conducive  to  delinquency:  the  brawl- 
ing, sprawling  rough-and-tough  Boyle 
Heights  section  of  East  Los  Angeles. 
Any  number  of  boys  who  lived  near 
Gary  later  turned  to  crime  for  careers. 
One  Los  Angeles  policeman  told  this 
writer:  "The  boy  who  leaves  Boyle 
Heights  with  his  character  intact  can 
consider  himself  saved  by  God." 

Gary  suffered  and  resisted  the  same 
exposure  to  lawlessness  which  en- 
trapped other  boys.  "I  can  remember 
one  time,  when  I  was  a  kid,"  he  recalls, 
"when  we  lived  in  a  railroad  flat  where 
all  the  rooms  ran  in  a  line  from  front 
to  back. 

"One  night,  three  men  burst  through 
our  front  door.  One  quick  look  told 
me  they  were  wild  and  desperate.  They 
ignored  me  and  my  family  and  raced 
to  the  rear  bedrooms  and  kitchen,  so 
frantic  that  they  practically  dived  out 
the   back   door. 

"Seconds  later,  the  front  door  burst 
open  again.  This  time,  two  other  men 
— their  eyes  boiling  with  hate  and  re- 
venge— ran  the  same  route  to  the  back. 
But  these  two  were  waving  revolvers. 

"They  must  have  spotted  the  others, 
because,  a  moment  or  two  after  that, 
we  heard  the  shots. 

"I  don't  know  what  happened  or  who 
they  were.  It  was  the  basic  law  of  Boyle 
Heights  not  to  get  inquisitive.  And  for 
a  very  good  reason:  You  might  get  your 
own  head  shot  off." 


TRUST  YODORA 

For  those  intimate  moments  . . .  don't  take  a 
chance... trust  Yodora  and  feel  confident.  New 
Yodora  is  a  delicately  scented  modern  beauty 
cream  deodorant  fortified 
with  Hexachlorophene. 
Gives  protection  you 
can  trust. 
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Pure  White.  Non-Irritating.  Contains  no  harsh  Aluminum  Salts 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  FREE 
BOOK  and  full- refund  Trial  Plan. 

R.  G.     VISCOSE  COM  PANY 
100  W.  Chicago  Ave.,   Chicago  10,    Illinois 
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Unwoven  Cotton  and   Rayon 

That's  right!  Two  dozen  large  towels  for  only  $1.00 
(plus  10c  for  extra  postage  and  handling).  Think  of  it 
— LARGE  SIZE  unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece !  Terrific  value  you've  got  to 
see  to  believe.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price.  Now  we're  pass- 
ing this  savings  on  to  you.  our  customers.  All  orders  on 
a  FIRST  COME.  FIRST  SERVED  basis,  so  be  sure 
and  order  all  you'll  need — you'll  sure  use  all  you'll  buy 
— and  you'll  never  get  a  buy  like  this  again.  Thank 
you.      ORDER      NOW!      MONEY-BACK      GUARANTEE. 

MURRAY     HILL    HOUSE,     Dept.    T-964-G 

P.  O.  Box  126— Bethpage,   L.   I.,   N.  Y. 


Whiten  Your  Skin 

in 7Nights-WhileYou  Sleep 


The  Gentle  Mercolized  Cream  Way! 

Here's  the  quickest,  easiest  way  to  the 
beautiful  white  skin  you  long  for!  Just 
apply  time-tested  Mercolized  Cream 
to  face  or  hands  for  7  nights  before 
retiring.  Let  it  gently  bleach  your  skin 
while  you  sleep.  Each  morning  you'll 
see  your  skin  actually  become  whiter, 
smoother  and  radiantly  younger  looking. 
y  Not  a  cover-up  cosmetic.  Mercolized 
^  Cream  works  UNDER  skin  surface 
to  bring  results  right  from  the  start.  Long  lasting. 
Beautiful  women  all  over  the  world  -** 

have  used  this  plan  for  over  40  years,  l  J 

Just  try  Mercolized  Cream  yourself  afeSBMitfiP 
for7nights.  If  not  delighted,  your  ^pjggggJpP*^ 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  \|j " 

MERCOLIZED  CREAM 

AT  ALL  DRUG  AND  COSMETIC  COUNTERS 
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'OlfeNeed  Extra  Cash? 

This  New  Catalog 
May   Be   WORTH 

500  to  YOU 

Assembled  in  this  colorful  catalog  is  Amer- 
ica's finest  selection  of  gifts,  cards,  house- 
ware gadgets,  toys,  jewelry— items  that  every 
family  can  use.  This  catalog  will  sell  for  you. 

■  T)f>  PUFF  Over  800  items  (mostly  sell 
V  klfrr  for$lto$1.50)thatsellthem- 
II  *J  I  m\  h  k  selves  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors thumb  their  way  through  this  most  colorful  catalog. 
In  addition  to  the  catalog  we'll  send  you  a  FREE  kit 
filled  with  many  money  making  ideas.  .  . .  Act  at  once ! 


GREETINGS  UNLIMITED 
3-640  Park  Square,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

D  Please  Send  FREE  Catalog  and 
Money  Making  Kit 

Name j 


Address- 


City- 


-State- 


POEMS  WANTED 


To  Be  Set  To  Music 

Send   one  or   more   of  your  best  poems 

today  for  FREE  EXAMINATION    Any 

Subject.    Immediate   Consideration. 

Phonograph  Records  Made 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO.,  49  W.  32  ST.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 
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ZIRCON 
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14  Kl.  Yellow  (Oil 
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Matching 
Weddinp 
Band  11.95 


nncess — Bagu 
Solitaire  &  Birthstone 
rings  at  same  price. 


Sond  iiiMM^hf  »r«io|t  oImi  10%  f*4.  Tai. 

8aTe  poetare — send  payment  with  order. 
S  &  K  ZIRCON  COMPANY.  Dept.  VJ 
j3615ForestGardenAv.,Baltimore7,Md. 


chVTs  photo 


"  A.  *  M  This  child's  mother 
taalMfcBOB  received  big  check 
Up  to  $300  paid  for  children's  photos 
■when  used  for  advertising.  Ages  2 
mos.  to  20  yrs.  Rush  1  small  photo 
for  approval.  Print  child's  arid 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Re- 
turned. No  obligation. 
Hollywood  Spotlite,  1611  No.  LaBrea,  MF,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

FALSE  TEETH  BREAK? 

GOOD  Now  repair  them  $198 
NEWS  a*  h°me  ,n  8  min.  *| 

■  Amazing  PLATE-WELD  repairs  clearand 

pink  plates  and  replaces  teeth.  Simply  flow  on  — put 
together.  Works  every  time— holds  like  new  or  money 
back.  At  Drug  Stores  or  send  $1.98  plus  22c  handling  to 
Home  Dental  Aids  Co.,  Box  1731,  Dept.  27-A,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


Shining 

Rac/ianf 

Co/or 

SAFELY! 

Want  to  keep  your  hair 
from  getting  dark  and  faded?  Want  to  restore  its  life 
and  lustre — see  It  shades  lighter,  brighter,  shinier — at 
once!  Then  use  BLONDEX,  the  famous  shampoo  made 
specially  for  blondes.  Contains  ANDITJM  to  shine  and 
lighten  as  it  shampoos.  In  just  11  minutes,  its  rich, 
billowy  lather  rinses  away  dingy  film  that  makes  hair 
dark  and  dull,  uncovers  the  sparkling  golden  highlights 
and  lustre  men  love.  Safe  for  children's  delicate  hair 
Get  BLONDEX  today!  At  Drug  and  Department  Stores 
Everywhere. 


As  difficult  as  it  was,  Gary  managed 
to  survive  the  creeping  delinquency 
which  gnawed  at  the  life  of  every  young 
boy  brought  up  in  Boyle  Heights. 

"I  wanted,  more  than  anything,  to 
shake  the  memories  of  those  years," 
he  says.  "My  parents  understood  and 
we  moved  to  Glendale,  a  small  city  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

"It  was  much  better  there.  But,  all 
through  high  school,  I  felt  the  urge 
to  get  out  and  meet  the  world  on  my 
own  terms. 

"I  suffered  the  illusions  every  young 
guy  suffers.  I  was  going  to  show  them 
that  Clarke  Fredric  L'Amoreaux  (that's 
my  real  name)  was  someone  to  be 
reckoned  with.  So,  when  I  was  seven- 
teen, I  left  home  to  make  it  on  my 
own.  And  I  learned  the  bitter  and 
disillusioning  fact  that  you  deal  with 
life  on  its  terms,  not  yours.  That  you 
must  adjust  your  desires  to  the  way 
things  are,  not  the  way  you  want  them 
to  be. 

"I  wanted  desperately  to  be  an  actor. 
I  had  participated  in  school  plays,  and 
acting  seemed  a  reasonable  and  re- 
warding way  to  make  a  living.  I  as- 
sumed, very  erroneously,  that  all  I  had 
to  do  was  let  it  be  known  what  I  wanted 
and  someone  would  hand  it  to  me. 

"I  saved  up  enough  to  buy  a  beat-up 
heap  of  wheels,  laughingly  called  a 
car.  Naturally,  all  thoughts  of  upkeep 
— such  as  insurance  and  repairs — never 
occurred  to  me.  Well,  maybe  they  did. 
But,  frankly,  I  didn't  dwell  on  them.  I 
think  I  knew  that,  if  I  really  considered 
these  expenses,  I  would  have  under- 
stood how  impractical  it  was  for  me 
to  own  a  car.  And  I  wanted  to  own 
one,  not  so  much  for  the  car,  but  for 
the  crazy  status  it  gives  to  a  teenage 
boy. 

"Of  course,  I  imagined  I'd  have  no 
trouble  getting  into  acting.  Here  I  was, 
ready  and  willing.  It  took  weeks  of  dis- 
appointing auditions  before  I  saw  that, 


JACK    LORD 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

mysterious  house  was  being  forwarded 
to  Marie  de  Narde,  212  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  City.  And — as  soon 
as  Jack  returned  to  town — he  began 
phoning  that  address.  .  .  . 

This  was  war  time  and  heaven  only 
knew  when  he  could  call  again!  Now 
he  had  to  go  home  to  say  goodbye  to  his 
parents  before  sailing  on  another  peri- 
lous voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  while  Jack  was  at  his  par- 
ents' home  that  Miss  de  Narde  finally 
returned  his  call.  "Mr.  Ryan,"  she  said 
firmly,  "there's  no  use  in  your  phoning 
me  daily!  I'm  just  not  interested  in 
your  offer  to  buy  my  house." 

"But  I  never  offered  to  buy  your 
house,"  said  Jack. 

"Aren't  you  John  Ryan,  the  realtor 
who  made  a  bid  for  my  house?" 

"No,"  Jack  answered.  "I  didn't  even 
know  the  house  was  for  sale!  I  just 
fell  in  love  with  it,  and  wanted  to  talk 
to  you  about  it." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  contritely — and 


though  I  was  ready  and  willing,  I  was 
not  so  able. 

"Producers,  directors  and  casting 
executives  didn't  give  me  a  second 
thought. 

"I  had  no  money.  My  clothes  were 
threadbare.  I  soled  and  heeled  my  own 
shoes  and  tried  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance. I'll  give  you  a  tip :  You  can't  look 
good  after  sleeping  all  night  in  the 
back  of  a  car.  It's  impossible. 

"Despair  ate  me  up.  And  it  was  on 
one  of  those  nights  that  I  ignored  every- 
thing my  parents  taught  me  and  pinched 
the   pound   of   hamburger. 

"The  next  morning,  I  went  looking 
for  a  job — any  kind  of  a  job.  It  took 
two  days,  but  I  finally  connected  as 
an  apprentice  machinist  in  a  tool  fac- 
tory by  saying  I  was  eighteen,  which  I 
was,  less  two  months. 

"It's  strange  how  double-faced  pride 
is.  I  was  far  too  proud  to  return  home 
and  admit  failure  to  my  parents.  Yet, 
to  show  you  how  false  pride  really  is, 
it  didn't  stop  me  in  the  grocery  store. 

"The  greatest  temptation  of  all,  odd- 
ly enough,  occurred  after  the  incident 
with  the  grocer.  I  had  got  away  the  first 
time.  Why  shouldn't  I  do  it  again  if 
I  had  to? 

"That's  where  your  conscience  be- 
gins. 

"I  think  when  I  finally  resisted  that 
urge — to  do  it  again — that  I  knew  I'd 
made  the  decision  which  at  last  re- 
leased me  from  the  crazy  streets  of  boy- 
hood and  steered  me  down  the  road  to 
maturity. 

"I  don't  think  much  about  that  night 
anymore.  But  the  memory  of  it  is  there, 
locked  back  in  my  mind.  I  know  it's 
still  there  .  .  .  because,  from  that  day 
to  this,  I've  never  been  really  crazy 
about  a  hamburger."     — Alan  Somers 

Gary  Clarke  co-stars  as  Steve  in  "The 
Virginian,"  colorcast  over  NBC-TV, 
Mondays,  from  7:30  to  9  P.M.   EDT. 


the  tone  of  her  voice  excited  Jack  far 
beyond  his  anticipation. 

"I've  just  spent  my  three-week  leave 
trying  to  get  you  on  the  phone,"  he 
said,  disappointment  making  his  own 
voice  brusk.  "I'm  sailing  tomorrow.  I'm 
with  the  Merchant  Marine." 

"If  you  wish,"  she  apologized,  almost 
timidly,  "come  over  to  my  apartment, 
and  tell  me  what  you  want." 

When  her  door  opened,  they  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Jack  saw  a  slender  brunette  with  gen- 
tle brown  eyes.  A  lovely  girl,  charming 
and  chic  in  a  rather  European  way. 

What  Marie  saw  was  equally  at- 
tractive: A  man  in  Maritime  Service 
uniform — six-foot-two ;  rugged,  hand- 
some Irish  features. 

They  sat  down  for  coffee  and  conver- 
sation, and  he  told  her  how  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  Woodstock 
house — and  how  much  he  wanted  to 
know  who  designed  it. 

"I  did,"  she  admitted,  explaining, 
"I'm  a  fashion  designer  and  know  some- 
thing about  art." 

"I'm  an  artist,"  he  told  her,  "and 
that  house  is  a  work  of  art.  I'd  like  to 
buy  it  from  you." 


"But  you're  sailing,"  she  protested. 
"The  war  is  on.  What  would  you  do 
with  the  house?"  Immediately,  she 
thought.  Perhaps  he  wants  it  for  his 
wife. 

But  he  didn't  have  a  wife! 

They  talked  about  the  house,  art, 
travel,  poetry,  the  theater,  'way  into 
the  night.  And  when  he  left,  five  hours 
later,  to  hurry  to  his  ship,  he  felt  he 
had  known  her  all  his  life. 

He  wrote  her  often,  and  he  began 
to  think  of  her  as  "my  girl,"  even 
though  he'd  known  her  just  that  one 
evening. 

But  there  was  a  war  on,  and  Jack 
was  an  officer  on  cargo  and  troop  ships. 
One  morning,  as  he  was  standing 
wheel-watch,  on  the  bridge,  his  ship 
was  torpedoed.  Though  it  sank  in  seven 
minutes,  he  managed  to  get  into  a  life- 
boat,   made    land    sixteen    hours    later. 

Somehow,  in  those  dreary,  desperate 
hours  in  a  lifeboat  adrift  in  the  East 
Atlantic,  he  found  himself  thinking 
constantly  of  Marie  de  Narde.  If  he 
could   only   see   her   again.    .   .    . 

Whenever  he  got  back  to  New  York, 
he  saw  her  .  .  .  and  when  the  war  was 
almost  over,  he  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  help  illustrate  a  manual 
for  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service.  Later, 
Jack  was  asked  to  act  in  a  training 
film,  and  he  did  so  well,  he  made  fifty 
more.  His  service  days  over,  he  real- 
ized he  didn't  really  want  to  go  back 
to  the  art  field,  despite  his  New  York 
University  degree. 

He  had  found  something  new  and 
more  exhilarating,  more  challenging! 

"The  ham  in  me  really  came  out," 
he  confessed  to  Marie,  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York.  "Art  is  not  for 
me.  I'm  going  to  be  an  actor — one  of 
the  greatest  of  my  generation!" 

Marie  agreed.  "A  man  should  do 
what    makes    him    happy." 

But  when  Jack  told  his  friends,  they 
warned  him,  "You're  twenty-three,  and 
it's  too  late.  Most  actors  start  earlier." 

Only  Marie  encouraged  him. 

He  decided  to  change  his  name.  John 
Joseph  Patrick  Ryan  was  "too  Irish." 
Jack  assumed  an  old  family  name, 
Lord,  and  started  making  the  rounds 
of  Broadway  theatrical   agencies. 

"I'm  Jack  Lord,"  he  announced  .  .  . 
but  the  receptionists  only  yawned. 

His  family  had  money — his  father 
owned  a  small  fleet  of  boats  in  the 
China  Sea — but  Jack  was  too  proud 
to  accept  help.  So  he  rented  the  cheap- 
est room  he  could  find  in  the  theatrical 
area:  $>50-a-month,  furnished,  on  West 
47th  Street. 

Jack  counted  his  pennies.  He 
scrimped  on  food,  put  all  his  money 
into  photographs  and  clothes.  Weeks, 
and  then  months,  went  by,  but  he 
couldn't  get  a  single  job  in  acting. 
Worse,  he  was  madly  in  love  with 
Marie  .  .  .  and  he  didn't  dare  pro- 
pose. He  had  to  get  his  career  moving 
before  he  could  ask  her  to  be  his  wife. 

At  the  end  of  a  heart-breaking  year, 
he  landed  one  scant  week's  work  in 
summer  stock.  He  earned  fifty  dollars. 

By  now,  Jack  had  lost  thirty  pounds. 
Lean  and  muscular,  he  had  never 
looked  handsomer.  But  agents  kept 
saying,  "Sorry;  come  back  when  you've 


had  more  experience."  Over  and  over. 

Only  Marie  kept  his  courage  up. 
"Don't  worry,  darling,  you'll  make  it." 

Yet,  visiting  Marie  in  her  lovely  all- 
white  apartment — and  knowing  she 
was  so  successful — he  felt  guilty  and 
self-conscious.  Fifty  dollars  for  one 
year's  work!  He  had  so  little  to  offer 
her.    .   .   . 

By  June  of  1948,  he  was  down  to 
his  last  three   dollars. 

"Marie,"  he  told  her  that  night,  "I'm 
licked." 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "you  mustn't 
give  up.  I  would  think  less  of  you,  if 
you  did.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to 
retreat,  just  for  a  while." 

"I'll  take  a  job  in  something,"  he 
promised,  "and  get  a  bankroll  before 
I  try   acting  again." 

In  the  morning,  he  walked  into  a 
Ford  sales  agency  on  Broadway  and 
announced:  "I  want  to  sell  Fords." 

And  he  got  the  job! 

So  Jack  sold  cars  by  day  and  studied 
acting  at  night.  He  read  every  the- 
atrical book  he  could  borrow,  sat  in 
the  top  balconies  to  see  the  new  plays. 
Sometimes  he  took  Marie  along,  eter- 
nally grateful  that  she  didn't  demand 
choice  seats  and  fancy  restaurants. 

Becoming  an  actor  was  now  an  ob- 
session. He  had  to  become  an  actor  .  .  . 
a  great  actor. 

But  he  dared  not  confide  in  anybody 
except    Marie.    Only    she    understood. 

He  had  to  make  more  money.  So  he 
quit  his  Ford  job  and  went  over  to  the 
Cadillac  sales  agency. 

"I  think  we  could  manage" 


Soon  he  was  averaging  $200  a  week, 
and  he  knew  the  time  had  come  for 
a  Very  Important  Decision. 

"Marie,"  he  said  diffidently,  stifling 
the  doubts  that  still  troubled  him,  "I've 
never  been  in  a  position  to  support  a 
wife,  since  trying  to  be  an  actor  .  .  . 
but  now  I  think  we  could  manage  .  .  ." 

And  so  they  got  married,  on  January 
17th,  1949. 

"Let's  be  sensible,"  she  told  him. 
"You  move  into  my  apartment,  so  we 
can  save  money." 

He  moved  his  clothes  into  her  two- 
room  apartment,  and  married  life 
began. 

He  found  in  Marie  something  rare: 
The  completely  dedicated  wife.  She 
judged  everything  from  the  angle  of 
how  it  affected  Jack.  He  could  ask  for 
nothing   better. 

Except  the   break  that  hadn't  come. 

He  went  to  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house and  applied  to  its  director,  San- 
ford  Meisner. 

"It  takes  twenty  years  to  be  a  good 
actor,"  Meisner  told  him.  "Are  you 
serious  enough  to  really  work  day  and 
night   to   accomplish  this?" 

Twenty  years  meant  1969.  But  at 
least  it  gave  him  a  time  goal. 

Two  nights  a  week,  Jack  attended 
classes  at  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
The  other  nights,  he  studied.  And,  day- 
times, he  sold  Cadillacs.  That  first  year, 
he  earned  $10,000.  The  second,  $13,000. 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  confident 
about  the  future.  "Darling,  I'm  making 
enough  to  support  us,"  he  told  Marie 
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Popular.  Rock  &  Roll, 
Country  &  Western,  and 
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"the  Nashville  Sound". 
Send  poems  today  for 
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best  offer. 
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PSORIASIS 

Embarrassed  to  go  places?  Has  psoriasis  made 
meeting  people  a  living  nightmare?  Then  you 
should  know  about  SIROIL.  SIROIL  tends  to 
remove  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  on  arms, 
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tion or  money  back  guarantee.  Use  before  going 
to  bed;  won't  stain  bedding  or  clothing.  Get 
SIROIL  today— face  life  with  renewed  confidence. 

AT  ALL  DRUG   STORES 

for  FREE  booklet  on  psoriasis,  written  by  a  doctor, 
write  to:  Siroil  Laboratories,  Dept.  M-122,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 
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jubilantly,  "and  you  don't  have  to  work 
anymore." 

Marie  didn't  hesitate  a  minute, 
though  it  meant  quitting  an  established 
career. 

She  remade  her  life  to  suit  his. 
"You're  holding  a  full-time  job  and 
studying  all  night,"  she  told  him.  "You 
rarely  get  more  than  four  or  five  hours' 
sleep.   You  must  watch   your   health." 

She  planned  their  food  accordingly. 
Lots  of  fresh  groceries  and  meat,  no 
fat.  She  encouraged  Jack  to  exercise 
with  weights  and  barbells.  He  fenced 
at  the  gym,  and  they  went  for  long 
walks  together. 

Jack's  income  had  risen  to  $16,000. 
But,  as  the  third  year  ended,  he  wasn't 
happy.  He  wanted  to  give  full  time  to 
acting — and  Meisner  offered  him  a 
second-year  scholarship  at  the  Play- 
house. 

Even  as  the  old  doubts  rose  to  plague 
him,  Jack  told  Marie:  "Sweetie,  I  can't 
take  this  any  longer.  I  don't  want  to 
go  on  selling  all  my  life." 

"You're  too  creative  to  sell  cars  and 
be  happy,"  she  agreed.  "It's  either 
back  to   art,   or   trying  acting   again." 

The  next  day,  he  started  looking  for 
acting  jobs.  He  had  money  in  the  bank, 
the  woman  he  loved  .  .  .  suddenly,  for 
the  first  time,  he  felt  secure. 

Five  days  later,  he  landed  a  role  on 
TV's  "Man  Against  Crime."  He  got 
$300  for  three  days'  work  and  was 
elated. 

Then — months  of  waiting  and  only 
occasional  jobs  on  TV.  Depressed  and 
feeling  more  guilty  than  ever  about 
the  way  he'd  uprooted  Marie's  life,  he 
brooded  about  getting  a  selling  job. 
He  blamed  himself  for  asking  Marie 
to  give  up  her  own  successful  career. 
"When  I  was  a  little  girl,"  she  told 
him  comfortingly,  "I  was  taken  to 
France  to  live.  I  absorbed  some  of  the 
French  way  of  life,  where  a  woman 
lives  for  her  husband.  She  doesn't  com- 
pete with  him;   she  doesn't  complain." 

Jack's  sense  of  guilt 

Her  words  lifted  a  heavy  weight 
from  Jack's  heart,  but  he  still  pro- 
tested. "You're  so  creative,  and  have 
so  much  to  offer." 

"Sure,  I  made  money,"  she  soothed 
him.  "But  fashion  designing  is  basically 
a  business.  Believe  me,  housework 
makes  me  happier!" 

And  it  was  true.  With  Marie,  home- 
making  was  a  creative  thing.  She  in- 
vented recipes — and  when  Jack  had 
TV  rehearsals,  she  got  up  at  five  to 
bake  biscuits  and  make  breakfast. 

To  friends  who  marveled  at  their 
devotion  to  each  other,  Jack  explained, 
"We've  molded  our  lives  around  our 
marriage.  We  have  all  we  need — in  just 
having  each  other." 

And  he  thankfully  gave  credit  where 
it  was  due:  "Marie  is  like  the  ideal  of 
an  old-fashioned  wife.  Her  home  and 
her  husband  are  her  life." 

During  the  next  three  years,  he  went 
to  and  from  Hollywood,  for  TV  and 
movies.  By  1957,  he  and  Marie  knew 
their  future  lay  out  West.  So  they  flew 
back  to  New  York  and  spent  a  "most 
emotional"    Christmas   closing    up   the 


small  apartment  where  they  first  dis- 
covered their  love. 

They  moved  into  a  Hollywood  apart- 
ment. Months  later,  in  a  brash  display 
of  confidence,  they  bought  their  first 
new  car — a  beige  Cadillac. 

Jack  kept  turning  down  plum  roles. 
He  turned  down  twenty-two  TV  series 
in  all.  Suddenly,  "Stoney  Burke"  came 
along,  and  Jack  grabbed  it. 

"This  is  right  for  me,"  he  told  Marie 
excitedly.  "It  has  the  quality  I  most 
admire — integrity ! " 

So  now  Jack  has  given  Marie  his 
most  treasured  gift:  Success — and  the 
attendant  security  which  Jack  himself, 
perhaps,  needed  most  of  all. 

If  Marie  herself  had  any  doubts  or 
misgivings,  throughout  those  thirteen 
years  of  struggle,  she  never  gave  them 
voice. 

"She  is,"  Jack  vows,  "the  most  fas- 
cinating, most  interesting  woman  I  have 
ever  met.  Every  day,  something  new  and 
good  is  revealed  to  me. 

"She  goes  with  me  for  fittings.  She 
types  my  letters,  edits  scripts  I  write, 
selects  my  shirts  and  ties,  cues  me  and 
works  with  me  on  characters. 

"And  she  runs  our  home  with  econ- 
omy and  love." 

They  rarely  entertain.  "We  don't  have 
the  time  now.  The  few  hours  I  have,  I 
want  to  save  for  Marie."  To  relax  on 
weekends,  they  slip  off  to  an  art  ex- 
hibit, or  a  picnic  lunch,  or  to  the  beach. 
Sometimes  they  go  horseback  riding. 
Usually,  Jack  takes  his  camera  along — 
and  winds  up  with  stacks  of  photos  of 
Marie. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  model,"  he  says 
happily.  "She  is  different  looking  .  .  . 
very,  very  beautiful!" 

Now  they  have  moved  into  the  for- 
mer apartment  of  movie  magnate 
Charles  Skouras — an  elegant  layout  in- 
cluding three  bedrooms,  three  baths, 
three  magnificent  exposures  overlook- 
ing Los  Angeles. 

Now,  when  they're  reminiscing,  he 
likes  to  remember  Sanford  Meisner's 
warning:  "Twenty  years  to  become  a 
good  actor."  And  critics  tell  him  he's 
seven  years  ahead  of  the  game! 

Marie  likes  to  recall  the  stone  house 
she  built  in  Woodstock  .  .  .  the  house 
that  started  it  all. 

"Remember  it,  darling?"  she  smiles. 
"I  had  thought  of  it  as  a  hideaway  for 
myself,  away  from  the  city,  during  the 
war  years.  But  I  never  actually  lived 
in  it.  I  was  so  busy,  I  never  had  time 
to  go  there.  That's  why  I  sold  it. 

"It  might  have  been  a  waste.  Yet  I 
believe  there  is  a  higher  purpose  to 
everything  one  does.  And  that  house 
served  its  purpose  .  .  .  because  it 
brought  me  love." 

In  moments  such  as  this,  Jack  Lord 
can't  even  recall  those  hours  of  agony 
he  suffered  when  he  wondered  if  he'd 
been  fair  to  Marie  to  allow  all  those 
sacrifices  on  her  part,  if  he'd  been 
wrong  to  marry  her  .  .  .  because  what 
they've  built  together  is  more  lovely 
and  enduring  than  any  stone  house  in 
the  world!  — Paul  Denis 

Jack  stars  in  "Stoney  Burke,"  seen  on 
ABC-TV,  Mon.,  from  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT. 
He's  also  in  the  U.A.  film,  "Dr.  No." 


VINCENT   EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

What's  more  significant,  this  emotion 
has  become  so  compelling  that  it's 
weaned  Vince  from  his  customary 
methods  of  relaxing — the  racetrack, 
swimming,  golfing — and  sent  him 
riffling  through  the  pages  of  poetry. 

"I'm  just  starting  to  realize,"  Vince 
explained,  "what  has  been  happening  to 
me  since  'Ben  Casey'  began  and  my 
eleven  years  of  neglect  and  isolation 
ended.  I  see  that,  somehow,  I've  been 
drawn  into  the  greatest  love  affair  of 
my  life,  and  that  I'm  committed  to  it 
heart  and  soul.  Because  when  love  is 
poured  out  upon  you  in  such  generous 
measure,  how  can  you  help  reciprocat- 
ing? You  can't  run  away  from  that  out- 
pouring. 

"And  you  can't  stand  like  a  rock 
against  it.  Love  so  warm  and  selfless  is 
a  challenge  to  the  best  in  you.  Once  I 
realized  that  I  was  the  object  of  this 
love,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
tribute  to  my  fame  as  Ben  Casey,  or  to 
the  money  I  was  making,  I  knew  I  had 
to  return  it  measure  for  measure — or 
fail  as  a  man." 

Vince  fell  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then — like  how  many  lovers  before 
him? — he  began  to  recite  some  lines  of 
poetry:  "I  took  my  power  in  my  hand, 
And  went  against  the  world;  'Twas  not 
so  much  as  David  had,  But  I  was  twice 
as  bold.  I  aimed  my  pebble,  but  myself 
Was  all  the  one  that  fell.  Was  it  Goliath 
was  too  large  Or  only  I  too  small?" 

I  recognized  the  lines  from  Emily 
Dickinson  and  I  nodded  when  Vince 
said,  "I  think  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter." 

The  love  that  TV's  Ben  Casey  felt 
he  had  to  return  "measure  for  measure" 
is  not  sexual  in  nature,  nor  is  it  the 
highflown  romantic  regard  of  a  trouba- 
dor  for  his  lady  fair.  It  is  the  emotional 
response  of  an  artist  beloved  to  the 
verge  of  adulation  by  his  public.  This 
is  indeed  the  "hottest"  relationship 
Hollywood  has  seen  since  the  still- 
mourned  Clark  Gable.  Only  the  early 
Gable  succeeded  in  arousing  a  lethargic 
public,  bored  and  suspicious  of  publicity 
idols,  to  such  prompt  and  combustible 
ardor. 

A  sex  triangle? 

But  whereas  Gable  was — from  the 
start — willing,  ready  and  able  to  return 
this  affection,  Vince  Edwards  had  to 
pass  through  a  period  of  defrosting  and 
transformation  before  he  could  accept 
the  love  billowing  his  way  and  then  re- 
turn it  "in  kind."  This  he  is  now  doing. 
And  this  is  a  love  rare  and  tender 
among  those  who  must  fight  daily  to 
reach,  find  or  keep  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Of  course,  some  will  say,  "But  you 
have  misled  us.  That's  not  a  love  affair 
at  all."  How  sadly  they  are  mistaken. 
It  brings  to  mind  an  anecdote  recently 
told  by  a  well-known  producer  of  films 
who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous: 

"I  happened  to  be  talking  about  the 
quality  of  acting  seen  these  days  on  TV, 
and  my  mother,  my  wife  and  teenage 
daughter  were  there.  I  forget  just  how 


I  put  it,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
I  couldn't  see  what  all  the  hoo-hah 
was  about  this  Ben  Casey  fellow.  Sud- 
denly I  looked  up.  To  my  shock  and 
surprise,  I  saw  tears  of  indignation  and 
pain  in  the  eyes  of  all  three  women. 
But  it  was  left  to  the  youngest  to  put 
it  in  words. 

"  'How  could  you  hurt  us  like  that, 
Daddy?'  my  daughter  asked.  Honestly, 
I  felt  as  though  we  were  talking  about 
a  real  sex  triangle,  about  some  man 
who'd  robbed  me  of  my  three  women — 
and  a  pang  of  hot  jealousy  went  through 
me. 

"In  the  end,  I  had  to  apologize  for 
my  lack  of  respect  toward  Vince  Ed- 
wards. .  .  ." 

This  producer  is  not  the  only  one  to 
attest  to  the  pulsating  storm  of  desire, 
wish-dreaming  and  idealization  that 
Vince  has  churned  up  in  the  hearts  of 
women  everywhere.  What  is  even  more 
interesting  is  that  he  conforms  to  the 
mold  of  the  strong,  right-minded  and 
courageous  American  hero — and  so  is 
accepted  without  resentment  by  a  vast 
number  of  males.  Many  of  these  would 
gladly  strike  a  blow  to  defend  the  repu- 
tation or  talent  of  the  actor.  Obviously, 
unlike  many  other  TV  or  movie  heroes, 
Vince  is  no  mere  shadow  on  a  screen, 
no  fictional  showman  making  faces  and 
going  through  his  bag  of  rehearsed 
tricks  within  the  confines  of  the  magic 
box. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
The  heavy  jaw  sculptured  of  iron, 
the  dark  eyes  ablaze  with  protest  at  the 
errors,  wrongs  and  agonies  inherent  in 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  God-touched 
humanity,  the  beetling  brows  filled  with 
knowledge  and  skill  to  correct  at  least 
some  of  these  errors — this  is  a  reality 
that  comes  off  the  TV  set  like  gang- 
busters  and  enters  the  intimate  life  of 
every  one  of  his  fans.  He  is  the  man 
who  holds  their  secret  hearts  between 
his  strong  surgeon's  hands  as  though 
they  were  fluttering  birds. 

No  "other  man"  could  ever  command 
the  affections,  loyalty  and  passionate 
response  of  a  much-married  wife.  No 
"father"  could  instill  with  a  look  or  a 
word  such  authority  and  devotion  in  a 
daughter.  No  "son"  could  possibly 
assume  the  stature  of  a  successful  and 
adored  son  and  yet  demand  the  fierce 
protectiveness  of  an  instinct  that  has 
been  called  more  urgent  and  powerful 
than  that  of  sexual  love.  Oh,  yes,  in- 
deed— by  every  definition  of  the  phrase 
— this  is  a  real  honest-to-goodness  love 
affair,  and  not  alone  by  Hollywood's 
standards,  either. 

A  one-sided  affair 

But  it  should  be  explained  that,  at 
the  beginning,  this  affair  was  one-sided. 
Vince  met  the  sudden  furor  of  the  fans 
with  the  recoil  of  a  frightened  horse.  He 
shied  awkwardly  at  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  fame,  the  need  to 
pose  frequently  for  publicity  photos,  to 
give  interviews  revealing  not  merely  the 
story  of  his  rise  to  fame,  childhood,  boy- 
hood, early  manhood,  but  also  facets  of 
the  years  when  he  seemed  unable  "to 
sink  my  roots  into  the  entertainment 
field."  Those,  of  course,  were  the  eleven 
years  of  bleak  and  lonely  struggle  re- 
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plete  with  shattered  hopes  and  gloomy 
forebodings  of  the  future. 

"In  those  days,  I  wore  the  dirtiest 
shirt  of  all  the  dirty-shirt  actors — but 
not  as  a  form  of  self-advertisement,  the 
way  some  do.  I  simply  couldn't  afford 
anything  better,  and  I  did  my  own  laun- 
dry often.  I  didn't  mind  going  without 
meals — my  mother  once  saved  me  from 
practically  starving  by  mailing  me  a 
box  of  fudge  (though,  of  course,  she 
had  no  idea  I  ate  it  for  meals  for  three 
days  and  not  just  as  a  treat) — or  decent 
clothes  or  spending  money.  I  didn't 
mind  doing  without  a  nice  apartment 
or  car  or  any  of  the  things  most  other 
fellows  my  age  took  for  granted. 

"But  I  did  mind.  I  did  resent,  the 
fact  that  I  had  no  chance  to  practice 
what  I  considered  my  life's  work,  act- 
ing .  .  .  and  I  was  hurt  to  the  core  by 
the  indifference  of  the  people  I  met. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  wall  be- 
tween me  and  the  world,  a  wall  made 
out  of  'magic  glass'  so  that  I  could  see 
everyone  around  me  but  no  one  could 
see  me.  It  was  just  as  if  I  didn't  exist, 
or  as  though  I'd  fallen  into  limbo  and 
was  stuck  there.  I  can  tell  you  it  was 
real  torture.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  when  fame  suddenly  turned  its 
golden  beam  in  his  direction  and  the 
"wall  of  magic  glass"  dissolved,  reveal- 
ing a  stern  but  morally  justified  cru- 
sader .  .  .  and  the  name  of  Vincent 
Edwards  became  a  byword  in  millions 
of  homes  ...  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
adjust  to  the  changed  situation.  It  is 
why  he  has  clung  to  his  old  friends, 
such  as  Benny  Goldberg  (his  long-time 
confidant),  Nick  Dennis  (who  plays  an 
orderly  in  "Ben  Casey")  and  Sherry 
Nelson,  his  best  girl  long  before  he 
became  successful.  As  he  puts  it:  "I 
couldn't  help  being  suspicious  of  the 
press,  the  fans,  all  the  people  who  were 
suddenly  so  anxious  to  wish  me  well.  I 
tried  not  to  feel  this  way,  but  the  ques- 
tion kept  pounding  in  my  skull,  Where 
were  all  these  fine,  friendly  faces  when 
I  was  floundering  in  the  dark,  hungry 
and  lonely  for  a  little  appreciation? 
How  can  I  trust  them  now?  Maybe 
they're  just  fair-weather  friends,  and 
if  'Ben  Casey'  folded  tomorrow,  maybe 
all  this  army  of  people  would  fly  off  like 
dust  in  a  wind. 

"I  thought  of  something  my  mother 
told  me  when  I  was  just  beginning  to 
go  out  on  my  own.  She  said,  'Remem- 
ber the  old  saying:  //  you  make  as 
many  true  friends  as  you  have  fingers 
on  one  hand,  you  can  count  yourself 
a  very  lucky  man.'  So,  at  first,  I  held 
back  from  making  new  friends,  I  tried 
to  push  against  the  wave  of  fans  try- 
ing to  reach  me.  I  felt  safer,  more  se- 
cure, with  the  friends  I'd  known  in  the 
lean  days.  They,  I  felt,  had  proved  they 
were  with  me  when  I  needed  friends 
the  most.  They  had  been  loyal  when  I 
was  a  statistic  on  the  unemployment- 
insurance  rolls." 

This  may  also  explain  his  preference 
for  "the  old  girlfriend,"  Sherry  Nelson, 
in  spite  of  the  flirty  glances  cast  his 
way  by  some  of  Hollywood's  most  glam- 
orous women.  As  Vince  himself  says. 
Sherry  was  with  him  long  before  his 
agent  Abby  Greshler  got  him  the  lead 
role  in  the  popular  TV  doctor  series. 
The  probability  is  that,  if  they  are  not 


already  secretly  married,  they  will  be 
one  of  these  days. 

As  Sam  Jaffe,  who  plays  Dr.  Zorba, 
put  it.  "I  think  it's  a  most  endearing 
trait,  this  loyalty  of  his  to  old  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  from  humble  walks 
of  life,  many  not  even  connected  with 
show  business.  I  don't  mind  admitting 
it's  added  to  my  regard  for  him.  You 
meet  character  of  this  high  type  seldom 
enough,  in  a  medium  where  everyone's 
trying  to  climb  on  the  next  fellow's 
shoulders  and  the  class  distinctions  be- 
tween stars  and  almost-stars  are  as 
wide,  at  times,  as  between  stars  and  the 
general   public." 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  show  gave 
evidence  of  vaulting  into  the  top  ranks 
...  as  his  command  of  technique  and 
his  mastery  of  what,  at  first,  he  would 
call  "that  neuro-surgical  jazz"  became 
more  assured  .  .  .  Vince  began  to  relax 
and  take  stock  of  himself  and  his  new 
circumstances.  "I  went  out  to  a  restau- 
rant one  day  and  a  woman  stumbled 
against  me,"  Vince  recalls.  "I  put  out 
a  hand  to  help  her  balance,  and  when 
she  got  a  look  at  my  face,  she  turned 
white. 

"I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  and 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  like  all  kinds  of 
a  fool.  People  were  starting  to  close  in. 
Then  this  woman  said  something  that 
shook  me  up  and  helped  change  my 
whole  attitude.  She  begged  my  pardon 
for  having  stumbled  against  me  and 
said,  'I'm  so  sorry  to  cause  you  this 
annoyance.  I  know  you  want  to  eat  in 
peace  and  not  be  bothered  .  .  .' 

"I  read  the  message  loud  and  clear. 
These  people  had  no  desire  to  force 
their  attentions  on  me  or  kick  up  a  fuss. 
They  liked  my  work,  the  person  I  rep- 
resented on  the  show  answered  some- 
thing inside  them,  and  they  only  wanted 
to  demonstrate  person-to-person  their 
gratitude  and  affection.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  my  gruff  manner.  I  wished  there  was 
something  I  could  think  to  say  that 
would  make  them  aware  that  I  returned 
their  respect  and  love.  I'd  never  felt 
so  happy  and  peaceful  before. 

"I'm  not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that 
I  can  change  my  natural  impulses  so 
easily.  I  can  still  get  mighty  grouchy 
or  soreheaded,  if  I'm  provoked.  But  I 
know  now  that  I  have  it  in  me  to  accept 
love  when  it's  given  without  strings  and 
spontaneously.  And  it's  a  matter  of  deep 
pride  and  personal  satisfaction  to  know 
that  I  can  match  love  with  love  .  .  .  and 
not  feel  I'm  betraying  old  friends  or 
turning  my  back  on  old  memories — 
even  those  still  bearing  the  scars  of 
disappointment  and  struggle." 

Vincent  Edwards,  more  popularly 
known  as  Ben  Casey  ...  a  lad  who 
was  once  known  as  Vinnie  Zoine,  who 
fought  his  way  up  with  two  pulverizing 
fists,  from  the  toughest  vicinity  of 
Brooklyn  .  .  .  has  at  long  last  learned 
that  the  approach  of  strangers  need 
not  signify  attack,  but  instead  may  sig- 
nify the  consummation  of  a  love  broad- 
er, more  intense  and  more  meaningful 
than  any  sexual  affair  can  promise. 

— Eunice  Field 

"Ben  Casey"  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Mon., 
from  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT.  Vince  also 
stars  in  the  Columbia  Picture,  "The 
Victors" — and  sings  on  Decca  Records. 


DOROTHY    LOUDON 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

bags  and  go  home.'  And  I  would  have 
done  it,  too.  Except  that  everything 
turned  out  great  and  I  couldn't  be 
happier."' 

All  her  life.  Dorothy  had  been  hoping 
for  something  like  this.  Her  yearning 
to  make  good  in  show  business  is  a 
childhood  dream,  a  dream  that  began 
in  the  small  picturesque  town  of  Clare- 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  where  Dorothy's 
family  moved  when  she  was  twelve. 

"It  was  there  that  my  interest  in 
dramatics  was  given  its  fire,"  Dorothy 
recalled.  "My  grandmother,  Lola  Albee, 
taught  English,  speech,  and  dramatics 
at  the  Goddard  Seminary,  and  she  had 
been  an  actress  with  a  fine  reputation 
locally.  Her  influence  helped  bring  out 
whatever   dramatic    ability    I    had." 

Dorothy  attended  Stevens  High 
School  in  Claremont  and  her  appear- 
ances in  class  and  school  plays  estab- 
lished her  talents  for  the  stage  without 
doubt.  She  won  a  scholarship  to  Syra- 
cuse University. 

"But  I  stayed  only  through  my 
sophomore  year,"  Dorothy  related.  "I 
found  myself  studying  zoology  and 
trigonometry. 

"What  good  could  courses  like  those 
do  me  in  an  acting  career?" 

Once  Dorothy's  mind  was  made  up, 
she  came  to  New  York  and  enrolled  at 
the  Alvini  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

"My  first  job  was  as  a  dancer  in  a 
chorus  line,"  Dorothy  smiled.  "That 
got  me  interested  in  music  and  I  started 
to  study  singing  and  the  piano. 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  really  wanted 
for  sure  then,  but  it  was  a  feeling  I 
had  inside  me,  burning,  glowing,  whis- 
pering, 'Go  to  it,  Dorothy.' " 

When  did  that  feeling  first  start  to 
gnaw  at  Dorothy? 

"I  think  it  started  when  I  was  a  child, 
from  the  first  time  I  saw  Shirley  Temple 
in  a  movie.  It  did  something  to  me  .  .  . 

"You  see,  I've  never  stopped  to  think 
about  when  I  really  became  interested 
in  acting.  It  just  happened  and  it  was 
so  long  ago  that  it's  all  very  fuzzy  in 
my  mind.  But  with  my  grandmother's 
inspiration,  I  was  on  the  way." 

Dorothy  then  joined  a  small  theater 
group  and  performed  in  New  York  in 
various  dramatic  roles,  but  her  first 
important  break  came  with  an  audition 
by  Music  Corporation  of  America.  They 
liked  Dorothy — as  a  singer — and  booked 
her  for  engagements  across  the  country. 

"It  lasted  three  years,"  Dorothy  said 
with  a  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 

But  by  now  Dorothy  had  developed 
an  act  which  was  considerably  in  de- 
mand— in   the   night-club   circuit. 

"The  material  I  used  worked  against 
me  in  more  ways  than  one,"  Dorothy 
offered  with  a  shrug.  "My  looking  like 
Carol  Burnett  wasn't  the  only  handicap 
I  had  going  for  me  when  I  tried  to  get 
on  the  Garry  Moore  show.  It  was  my 
routine,  too.  They  told  me  it  was  'too 
intimate'  for  TV." 

Dorothy  looked  at  me  with  a  narrow- 
ing eye. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  taking  a  deep 
breath,  "I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that's 


all  bull.  Because  I  had  the  same  ma- 
terial then  that  I  use  occasionally  now." 

My  next  question  was  direct  and  to 
the  point.  It  was  the  unforgivable  "How 
old  are  you?" 

Dorothy  turned  with  a  scowl  that  was 
an  attempt  at  feigning  anger. 

"How  dare  you  ask  me  that?"  she 
said  with  a  smile  cracking  the  frown 
on  her  face.  "I  would  never  tell  you  .  . ." 

She  laughed  uproariously. 

"Besides,  I  always  lie,"  she  went  on. 
I  looked  at  her  pleadingly. 

"Okay,  okay,"  she  finally  said.  "Let's 
try  29.  You  know,  give  it  a  ride.  If  we 
get  a  rumble  back,  I  can  always  say  I 
was    misquoted." 

Dorothy's  three  years  on  the  road 
and  the  routine  of  living  out  of  a  suit- 
case came  to  an  end  when  she  was 
booked  into  a  series  of  top  night  clubs 
in  New  York. 

"Boy,  what  a  relief  to  settle  down," 
Dorothy  said  with  a  sigh. 

With  her  success  and  her  repeated 
engagements  in  and  around  New  York, 
Dorothy  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
settle  down  in  the  Big  City.  She  in- 
vested some  of  her  hard-earned  cash 
in  a  modest  brownstone  house  in  Man- 
hattan's East  Eighties,  which  she  simply 
adores.  When  she  moved  in,  she  fur- 
nished it  in  early  American. 

A  change  in  tastes 

"It  was  the  New  England  influence," 
Dorothy  laughed.  "But  lately  I've  had 
a  change  in  my  tastes.  I'm  rapidly  be- 
ing converted  to  French  provincial,  be- 
cause I  think  it's  more  in  keeping  with 
New  York's  atmosphere.  So,  I'm  doing 
tie  place  over." 

Dorothy  is  a  sort  of  "Sunday  paint- 
er" and  also  a  definite  homebody.  Even 
when  she  was  on  the  road,  she  always 
brought  her  sewing  machine  along — 
because  she  made  all  her  own  clothes! 

As  for  cooking,  well,  that's  her  fa- 
vorite hobby. 

"I  am  in  ecstasy  when  I  can  spend 
time  in  the  kitchen,"  Dorothy  revealed. 
"It's  my  favorite  room.  I  round  up 
recipes  wherever  I  go.  Among  those  that 
I  have  collected  are  my  grandmother's 
and  mother's  favorite  dishes,  which  are 
my  favorites,  too.  That's  why,  whenever 
I  can,  I  invite  people  for  dinner.  It's 
my  excuse  to  cook  and  bake.  I'm  very 
happy  when  I'm  slaving  over  the  stove. 

"You  couldn't  get  me  out  to  a  night 
club,"  sue  told  me  with  earnestness. 
"I've  played  most  of  the  big  clubs  and 
I've  seen  everybody  there  is  to  see. 
I'd  rather  stay  home." 

"There  must  be  something  you  do  for 
kicks,  isn't  there?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I'll  confess,"  Dorothy  said 
sheepishly.  "I'm  a  bug  about  movies. 
I  go  at  least  four  times  a  week." 

Dorothy  likes  most  movies,  and  es- 
pecially Westerns.  But  she  doesn't  care 
for  musicals,   or   pictures   in   color. 

"Give  me  a  good  picture  in  black  and 
white  and  I'm  in  heaven,"  she  laughed. 

Inevitably,  the  questioning  got  to  the 
matter  of  marriage. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Dorothy  enthused  as  I 
broached  the  subject.  "I  want  to  get 
married.  In  fact,  I've  always  wanted  to 
get  married^  I  don't  think  I'm  that 
much  of  a  talent  in  show  business.  I 
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feel  I  can  contribute  more  domestically 
than  I  can  to  the  theater." 

"You  speak  as  though  you  are  dis- 
appointed in  your  success,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  Dorothy  fairly  shouted. 
"It's  just  about  what  I  thought  it  would 
be.  But  you  see,  what  I  wanted  to  do 
was  to  be  a  success,  and  now  I've  done 
what  I  wanted.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  goals  I  could  try  for,  but  I  would 
rather  get  married  and  settle  down. 

"It's  like  climbing  a  mountain.  You 
climb  to  the  top  and  then  look  back 
and  say,  'I  did  it.'  What's  after  that? 

"The  Garry  Moore  show  is  the  most 
fun  of  anything  I've  ever  done  yet.  The 
hours  are  more  regular,  although  I  still 


have  to  work  long  ones.  I  go  in  at  nine 
and  don't  get  home  until  six  or  seven 
at  night.  Because  of  this  schedule,  I 
don't  have  much  time  anymore  to  my- 
self. No  time  for  socializing,  either.  So, 
more  and  more  I  find,  when  I  do  have 
time,  I'm  spending  it  alone. 

"That's  why  I  say  I  would  quit  show 
business  in  a  second  if  the  right  man 
came  along  and  I  married  him." 

I  asked  Dorothy  if  she  had  set  a 
time  limit  on  her  stay  in  show  business 
and  if  she  had  a  target  day  for  mar- 
riage. 

"No,  no  definite  time,"  Dorothy 
answered.  "There  isn't  even  a  man — 
yet.  But  I'm  not  worried.  The  right  one 


will  come  along." 

Today,  Dorothy  Loudon — at  29,  as 
she  puts  it  so  cozily — is  waiting.  The 
man  in  her  life  may  be  just  around  the 
corner,  or  just  in  the  next  studio.  And 
when  he  comes  into  her  life,  Dorothy 
will  sacrifice  everything — even  the 
career  she  worked  so  hard  to  build  up 
all  these  years — for  him. 

You  see,  Dorothy  Loudon  may  not 
be  Carol  Burnett,  but  they  look  a  lit- 
tle alike  and  they  talk  a  lot  alike — ■ 
at  least  about  marriage. 

— Flora  Rand 

"The  Garry  Moore  Show"  is  seen  over 
CBS-TV,   Tues.,   10  to   11   P.M.   EPT. 


DESI    ARNAZ 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

home  to  see  his  children,  Desi  was  im- 
pressed with  the  serene  new  order  that 
prevailed. 

Up  to  then,  his  ventures  outside  the 
studio  had  been  largely  a  matter  of 
"booze  and  broads,"  with  the  latter 
category  usually  in  bunches  of  three, 
brunette,  redhead  and  blonde.  This  he 
dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand : 
"There's  safety  in  numbers,"  he  said. 
Now,  to  all  outward  appearances,  his 
flings  were  done  with,  and  he  seemed 
altered  in  manner  and  mode  of  living. 
In  the  foreground  of  his  new  activities 
was  the  intense  urge  to  get  Desilu  into 
the  black  again.  Weekend  frolics  with 
his  children  apparently  opened  a  vast 
reservoir  of  energy  that  busied  him  in 
many  ways — managing  his  Indian  Wells 
Country  Club  at  Palm  Springs,  horse- 
breeding  and  racing,  and  athletics.  Ru- 
mors were  spreading  that  he  was  in- 
spired by  "new  love." 

Toward  the  end  of  their  stormy  mar- 
riage, Lucy  and  Desi  had  begun  to  be 
seen  with  greater  frequency  at  the 
tracks — often  in  the  company  of  Clem- 
ent and  Edie  Hirsch.  However,  while 
these  family  friendships  were  growing. 
in  each  home,  for  reasons  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other,  trouble 
and  strife  were  also  growing. 

In  1960,  Lucy  filed  suit.  Everything 
they  had  worked  so  hard  to  build  was 
divided  between  them,  including  their 
regrets,  wretchedness  and  feelings  of 
defeat.  Lucy  got  the  lovely  Beverly 
Hills  and  Palm  Springs  homes.  Desi 
took  the  Chino  ranch  and  the  horses. 
Said  Lucy  wryly,  "I  was  never  really 
a  track  addict,  anyway." 

With  regard  to  the  romance  between 
Desi  and  Edie  Hirsch,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  got  off  to  a  better  start  with 
her  than  he  had  with  Lucy.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  particular  since  his  divorce 
has  Desi  shown  his  good  taste,  intel- 
ligence and  responsibility  so  well.  Edie, 
as  the  song  goes,  is  a  lady.  Unlike  some 
of  those  blowsy,  brassy  girls  he  used 
to  run  around  with,  Edie  is  cultured, 
world-traveled,  independently  wealthy, 
T  pretty  in  a  poised  and  interesting  man- 
v  ner  all  her  own.  A  charming  forty- 
it  five,  she  disdains  to  hedge  about  her 
age.  But  then  she  doesn't  have  to;  she 
hardly    looks    it.    And    as    a    possible 


bonus  to  Desi's  memory  of  other  years, 
she  is  redhaired,  almost  the  identical 
color  to  Lucy's  until  the  star  had  hers 
lightened  for  her  new  show.  Also  like 
Lucy,  when  Edie  (Desi  seldom  calls 
her  anything  but  Edith)  filed  against 
Clement  Hirsch  in  Mexico,  she  set 
forth  such  reasons  as:  "He  often  left 
me  alone  ...  he  kept  associating 
with  other  women,  even  bragged  about 
his  conquests  .  .  ."  In  court,  she  stated, 
"Many  nights  he  wouldn't  get  home 
till  3  A.M.,  and  if  I  asked  him  where 
he'd  been,  he'd  say  it  was  none  of  my 
business."  In  her  settlement,  Edie  dis- 
claimed any  share  in  her  husband's  va- 
rious firms. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Edie  rushed 
her  "south-of-the-border  divorce"  at 
the  behest  of  Clement.  The  word  was 
out  that  he  was  anxious  to  give  matri- 
mony another  try.  It  soon  grew  clear 
that  his  roving  eye  had  caught  the 
shapely  form  of  Claudia  ("Coy")  Hut- 
son.  So  Hirsch's  desire  to  push  his 
romance  with  "Coy,"  and  Desi's  wooing 
of  herself,  stirred  Edie  to  action.  She 
decided  to  skip  the  year's  delay  that 
consummates  a  California  divorce  and 
go  for  the  Mexican  document.  Thus 
her  wedding  to  Desi.  while  no  surprise, 
came  off  sooner  than  had  been  expected. 

A  second  chance 

In  the  Hollywood  film  and  TV  col- 
onies, there  is  a  belief  that  Desi  and 
Edie  have  a  decent  chance  to  make  a 
good  marriage.  They  start  with  many 
advantages — love,  money,  leisure,  a 
solemn  wish  to  do  nothing  that  might 
spoil  the  sudden  joy  that  dropped  like 
manna  into  their  parched  mouths.  They 
both  enjoy  tennis  and  golf.  And  they 
love  horses  (riding,  breeding  and  racing 
the  animals). 

Obviously,  nobody  can  say  what  the 
future  will  bring.  At  present,  Desi  and 
Edie  have  no  major  plans.  Queried, 
Desi  puts  a  lazy  arm  about  his  bride. 
"I  couldn't  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to 
do.  I  don't  feel  any  terrific  ambition. 
I  hear  there's  an  impression  that  when 
I  sold  my  stock  to  Lucy  (300,350  shares 
of  Desilu  worth  in  excess  of  $5,000,000) 
it  was  a  sudden  decision.  Well,  it 
wasn't.  I  was  glad  to  get  out*  of  TV 
production,  had  been  wanting  to  for  a 
long  while,  but  my  pride  wouldn't  let 
me  quit  till  the  studio  was  back  on 
solid  ground.  Maybe  the  urge  to  act, 
direct   or   produce   will   hit   me   again. 


We'll  see.  But  for  now,  what  Edith 
and  I  have  here  in  Palm  Springs  .  .  . 
a  wonderful,  peaceful  routine  of  liv- 
ing .  .  .  would  be  hard  to  give  up.  We 
keep  active,  what  with  the  Country 
Club,  the  stables  and  sports.  But  we're 
not  changing  anything  yet."  To  this 
Edie  nods  and  smiles.  "We  do  plan 
on  a  European  vacation  after  the  sum- 
mer racing  season  .  .  .  but,  as  Desi 
says,  we're  not  changing  anything  yet." 

On  her  part,  Lucy  feels  the  reshuf- 
fling of  marriages  has  brought  her  a 
blissful  relationship  with  Gary  and 
significant  benefits  for  her  children. 
"This  is  not  to  take  a  thing  away  from 
Desi,  who  adores  the  kids,"  she  ex- 
plains earnestly.  "He  just  never  could 
muster  the  time  to  be  more  than  an 
in-between  father  and  husband — in- 
between  his  home  and  his  work.  He 
felt  guilty  about  it,  and  I  guess  it  made 
him  too  generous  and  permissive.  He'd 
have  given  them  anything  their  little 
hearts  desired,  and  that's  as  bad  as 
giving  them  nothing.  Then  the  atmos- 
phere at  home  was  always  so  charged 
that,  even  when  we  weren't  arguing, 
the  silence  was  like  a  tug-of-war,  too. 
This  had  to  have  a  bad  impact  on  the 
kids.  With  Gary,  everything's  different. 
He  makes  the  house  feel  calm,  orderly 
and  easygoing." 

About  Desi's  marriage,  Lucy  says, 
"Of  course  ...  of  course,  I'm  delighted 
for  both  of  them.  The  day  I  picked  up 
my  divorce  papers.,  I  said  I  was  sorry 
it  had  to  happen.  I  meant  it.  You  can't 
live  with  a  man  for  so  many  years, 
have  children,  and  then  go  your  sep- 
arate paths  without  a  tear  or  a  twinge 
of  regret.  Desi  and  I  aren't  mad  at 
each  other,  never  were.  But  the  truth, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  say  it,  is  that 
Desi  never  truly  loved  me,  and  we 
were  never  truly  suited  to  each  other. 
It  took  a  long,  rough  ride  for  me  to 
realize  this,  but  once  I  did,  the  inevi- 
table had  to  happen.  I  said  many  times 
that  Desi  would  meet  somebody  one  of 
these  days  whom  he  can  love  and  build 
a  real  marriage  with — and  I  honestly 
believe  that  he's  found  that  somebody 
in  Edie  Hirsch.  I  wish  them  the  cream 
of  the  best  .  .  ." — Beatrice  Emmons 

"The  Lucy  Show"  is  seen  Mon.,  8:30 
P.M.  Desi  is  seen  co-starring  in  re- 
runs of  "I  Love  Lucy,"  M-F,  10:30 
A.M.,  and  "The  Lucille  Ball  Show," 
Sat.  (beg.  June  1st).  7:30  to  8:30 
P.M.  All  on  CBS-TV;   all  times  EDT. 
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Enriched  with  2.03%  Olive  Oil 


The  finest  skin  cream  you 
can  get  at  any  price! 
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plus  tax 


Lander  Cold  Cream  with  moisturizing 
olive  oil  effectively  cleans  up  dry  skin !  It 
gently  cleanses  the  skin.  Lifts  out  dirt  and 
makeup  better  than  soap  and  water — 
doesn't  leave  skin  flaky  or  washed-out!  At 
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pure  olive  oil  works  all-day,  all-night  to 
erase  tiny  wrinkles  and  fatigue  lines.  No 
other  skin  cream  or  so  called  'miracle 
creams'  can  do  more  . . .  why  pay  more? 
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If  you  were  a  real  Spencer  you  just  naturally 
did  your  growing  up  on  Spencer's  Mountain. 


a  boy...  a  girl...  on 


The  bursting-with-life  best-seller  about  the 

raucous,  rollicking  Spencer  clan  (nine  kids  and  eight  tall, 

red-blooded  uncles)  overflows  joyously  onto  the  screen. 


Starring 


HENRY  FONDA  MAUREEN  0  HARA 


Co-starring  Introducing       ■"■ 

•  JAMES  MacARTHUR  ■  DONALD  CRISP  ■  WALLY  COX  ■  MIMSY  FARMER 

Based  on  the  novel  by  EARL  HAMNER,  Jr.  •  Written  for  the  screen  and  Directed  by  OELMER  DAVES  •  Music  by  Max  Steiner  •  TECHNICOLOR®  •  PANAVISION®-  Presented  by  WARNER  BROS. 


SEARCH  FOR 


*,V 


Each  month,  we  take  an  off-camera  coffee  break 
with  the  cast  of  TV's  daytime  dramas 


"Search  for  Tomorrow"  is  on  CBS-TV  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EDT. 


Mary,    Abigail    and    Melba     (l.-r.)     during     rehearsal     break. 


A  tree  house  grows  in  Con- 
necticut.   Mary    Stuart;    her 

husband  Richard,  a  Time  Mag- 
azine executive;  and  eager 
neighbors  have  erected  a  tree 
house  near  their  Connecticut 
home.  It's  suspended  between 
■four  trees,  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  now  sleeps 
three.  Mary  is  currently  plan- 
ning to  lead  a  special  project 
this  summer:  Adding  a  leafy 
porch  to  their  tree  domain. 
One  might  say  that  the  Stuart 
family  is  currently  up  in  the 
air! 

During  the  winter,  the  fam- 
ily lives  in  a  Manhattan  apart- 
ment. Mary  has  furnished  it 
with  eighteenth  century  an- 
tiques. "I  love  to  go  to  auc- 
tions," she  says.  "I  love  to 
buy  and  sell  furniture.  No,  it 
isn't  another  career,  it's  more 
of  a   hobby." 

Mary  impresses  one  with  her 
poise  and  quick  mind.  When 
asked  about  her  children,  she 
answers,  "Cynthia  is  seven, 
and    at    the    present   she    wants 


to  be  a  pianist.  Jeff,  who  is 
home  waiting  for  me  now,  is  six, 
and  wants  to  be  a  scientist." 
Mary  doesn't  accept  outside 
acting  offers,  feeling  that  her 
family  and  the  show  come  first. 
"I've  been  on  the  show  since 
its  beginning,  twelve-and-a- 
half  years  ago."  In  that  time, 
she's  acquired  quite  a  follow- 
ing. Case  in  point:  "We  va- 
cationed in  Florida  recently, 
and  called  in  a  sitter  one 
night.  She  took  a  long  look 
at  me  and  finally  said  she 
thought  I  looked  just  like  an 
actress  on  a  TV  show.  I  said, 
'I  am  that  actress.!  You  should 
have  seen  the  look  on  her 
face!" 

One  last  question.  Pets? 
Mary  smiled  resignedly.  "We 
have  a  small  zoo.  We  have  a 
cat  who  has  kittens  regularly, 
a  dog,  a  parakeet  .  .  .  and 
two  guinea  pigs." 

Eric,  Melba  Rae's  six-year- 
old  son,  wants  to  be  an  archi- 
tect or  a  taxi   driver  ...   he 


Terry  O'Sullivan 


Larry   Haines 


isn't  quite  sure  which.  One 
thing  is  sure:  Melba  is  most 
proud  of  her  son,  and  he  of 
her.  "Mommy,"  he  has  said, 
"I  like  people  saying  nice 
things    about    you." 

"Eric  didn't  know  about  my 
career  until  we  were  sure  he 
was  old  enough  to  understand 
that  it's  just  makebelieve," 
Melba  explains.  "Now,  when 
he  wants  something  extra  spe- 
cial, he  tells  me  that  I'm  the 
best  actress  in  the  whole  wide 
world."    Eric    catches    on    fast! 

Melba,  like  Mary,  is  an  old- 
timer  on  the  show,  going  back 
over  twelve  years.  "Some  of 
the  fans  are  like  old  friends. 
I've  even  had  babies  named 
after  me." 

She  lives,  with  her  husband, 
their  son  Eric  and  their  para- 
keet, in  a  charming  Manhat- 
tan apartment.  For  hobbies,  she 
indulges  in  interior  decorating 
and  reading.  "I  read  every- 
thing— even  the  labels  on  bot- 
tles!" And  for  relaxation,  she 
listens  to  the  parakeet  repeat 
"Hello,  Eric"  over  and  over, 
the  well-trained  parakeet  who 
has  been  schooled  by  a  par- 
ticular  member  of  the  family! 

Larry  Haines  was  coming 
off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in 
heavy  traffic  one  day  when  he 
noticed  a  policeman  frowning 
at  him.  The  policeman  waved 
him  to  one  side.  "I  know  your 
face,"  he  said,  approaching 
the   car. 

"Well,  I'm  not  wanted," 
Larry   replied. 

"No,  I  know  you  from  some- 
place. I've  got  it,  you're  Stu!" 
The  policeman  shook  harHs  and 
talked  about  the  show  before 
letting    Larry    go    on    his   way. 


Everyone  likes  Larry.  There 
is  no  better  word  to  describe 
him  than  "likeable."  When 
asked  about  his  golf  score,  he 
holds  up  one  hand  and  says, 
"Please!"  and  his  eyes  twinkle. 
When  asked  about  his  seven- 
and-a-half-year-old  daughter 
Debbie,  he  says,  "She  wants 
to  be  Mickey  Mantle.  You 
should  see  the  line  drives  she 
hits."    His  face   lights  up. 

Larry's  hobby  is  a  busman's 
holiday.  With  his  wife  Trudy, 
he  makes  home  movies,  doing 
his  own  editing  and  narrating 
the  film  -on  tape.  "It's  fun,  it's 
absorbing,  it's  also  a  darn 
good   record."   He   grins. 

Larry  has  been  on  the  show 
for  eleven  years.  Prior  to  that, 
he  piled  up  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable record  of  over  fifteen 
thousand  radio  shows,  a  record 
that  is  still  the  talk  of  the 
industry.  "Some  days  I  would 
do  three  or  four  shows,  travel- 
ing from  studio  to  studio." 

He  now  lives  in  Connecticut 
and  travels  the  toll  gates  al- 
most every  day.  There,  '.-  , 
he  is  known  and  greeted  as 
Stu. 

The  first  impression  one  gets 
of  Abigail  Kellogg  is  that 
of  a  shy,  reticent  young  wom- 
an. You  have  the  feeling  that 
acting  would  be  the  last  career 
in  the  world  for  her  to  have 
chosen.  Yet,  as  she  talks  on 
in  her  soft  voice,  you  discover 
that  she  is  intense,  she  is  ar- 
tistic, she  is  sensitive.  And  she 
is  very  serious  about  her  acting. 

The  arts  are  her  hobbies. 
"I  love  to  look  at  paintings. 
I  also  go  to  the  ballet.  I  think 
!  can  learn  something  from 
each  of  the  arts." 


Abigail  is  off-beat.  "I  don't 
really  have  any  furniture.  I'm 
stripping  the  paint  off  a  dress- 
er right  now.  I  want  to  do  it 
myself.  I  get  a  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment out  of  doing  my 
own  furniture."  Eventually,  she 
wants  to  decorate  her  Manhat- 
tan apartment  in  a  Mexican 
mission-style,  a  period  she 
loves. 

Some  day  she  would  like 
to  have  a  Yorkshire  terrier.  She 
smiles  when  she  talks  about  it, 
and  her  face  changes.  The 
range  of  delicate  emotions  that 
she  expresses  makes  one  real- 
ize that  she  is  an  extraordinary 
actress. 

She  has  a  message  for  her 
fans:  "I'd  like  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  make  an  open 
apology.  Fans  weigh  on  my 
conscience.  Many  of  them  have 
written  to  me.  Even  my  family 
could  tell  you  that  I'm  very, 
very  bad  about  writing  letters. 
I  hope  they  understand."  I'm 
sure  they  will.  I  did. 

Terry  O'Sullivan  is  a  fa- 
miliar— and  popular — figure  in 
daytime  dramas.  During  the 
years  he  has  played  Arthur 
Tate,  he  won  the  recently  dis- 
continued TV  Radio  Mirror  An- 
nual Award  for  "Favorite  Ac- 
tor   in    Daytime    Television." 

Terry  once  participated  in 
a  TV  panel  discussion  con- 
cerned with  how  actors  on 
daytime  dramas  felt  about  the 
characters  they  portrayed.  Did 
they  develop  a  sort  of  split 
personality,  the  moderator 
questioned?  Terry's  answer 
was:   "I   am  Arthur  Tatel" 

Divorced  from  actress  Jan 
Miner,  Terry  has  three  daugh- 
ters who  have  nary  a  theatrical 
ambition  in  their  bones.  The 
two  oldest  girls  are  married, 
and  the  youngest  is  a  happy 
June    bride   this   month. 

Terry  maintains  a  modest 
Manhattan  apartment,  but  his 
real  love  is  his  home  in  East 
Hampton,  long  a  fashionable 
"get-away-from-it-all'  spot  on 
Long  Island  for  those  in  society 
and  the  arts.  He's  quite  a  do- 
it-yourselfer,  and  spends  week- 
ends on  the  Island  fixing  and 
refixing  to  his  heart's  content! 

His  biggest  problem,  Terry 
confides,  is  remembering  his 
lines.  He  nearly  had  this  licked 
when  he  bought  a  memory 
book — then    he    lost   the    book! 

In  July,  he'll  be  heading  for 
Minneapolis'  "Old  Log  Thea- 
ter," where  he  will  star  in 
"Mister  Roberts."  This  will  be 
his  second  season  there.  Last 
summer,  he  starred  in  "Critic's 
Choice." 


Married  women  are  sharing  this  secret 

.  .  .  the  new,  easy,  surer  protection 

for  those  most  intimate  marriage  problems 

What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 
the  wonderful,  surer  than  ever  germici- 
dal protection  Norforms  suppositories 
now  give  you.  Norforms'  highly  per- 
fected new  formula  releases  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  ingredients  with  long- 
lasting  action.  The  exclusive  base 
melts  at  body  temperature,  forming  a 
powerful  protective  film  that  guards 
(but  will  not  harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 
And  Norforms'  deodorant  protection 
has  been  proved  in  a  hospital  clinic 


and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine" 
or  "disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience!  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Available  in  packages  of  6,  12  and 
24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 


Tested  by  doctors  .  .  . 
trusted  by  women  . . . 
proved  in  hospital  clinic 


FEMININE  SUPPOSITORIES 
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i   NORWICH    PRODUCT 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  RT-37 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Norforms  booklet, 
in  a  plain  envelope. 

Name 

(PLEASE   PRINT) 

Street 

City Zone State 


Leslie  Uggams  is  the  latest  prod- 
uct of  TV  to  start  collecting  that 
golden  egg  in  the  Las  Vegas  and  New 
York  clubs  and  pubs  .  .  .  it's  another 
chapter  in  the  success  story  of  a 
Negro  girl  who  made  it  big  when  peo- 
ple were  claiming  no  Negro  could. 

Though  she's  just  twenty,  Leslie'll 
become  a  cafe  headliner  in  the  fall  at 
the  plush  Plaza  Persian  Room— and, 
during  the  summer,  she'll  appear 
with  Jack  Carter  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Flamingo. 

"I  thought  it  was  important  that 
she  not  accept  any  engagement  in 
New  York  unless  she  is  the  star — 
because  she  is  a  star,"  says  Mitch 
Miller,  who's  her  friendly  adviser 
on  such  matters. 


So  Leslie'll  do  her  first  New  York 
pub  date  in  the  swankiest  surround- 
ings, with  tasteful  presentation. 

Leslie — who's  the  only  gal  vocalist 
on  TV  fifty-two  weeks  a  year — has 
met  President  Kennedy  and  Cary 
Grant  since  her  thrilling  rise  to  star- 
dom .  .  .  and  is  swoony  about  Cary. 

"Oh,  he's  gorgeous,"  she  says. 

Leslie  enjoys  telling  that  she's  had 
proposals  of  marriage  from  viewers. 

"One  was  thirty-eight  and  said  he's 
the  type  of  man  I  need,"  she  says. 
"All  I  had  to  do  was  send  carfare  and 
he'd  come  here  from  California  and 
marry  me." 

Leslie  likes  to  tease  her  father. 
Harold  Uggams,  a  former  profes- 
sional singer  with  the  Hall  Johnson 


Choir,  about  his  singing.  He's  now  a 
waxer  and  elevator  operator.  Leslie, 
who  drives  a  white  Riviera  nowadays, 
has  moved  her  family  into  the 
Columbus  Circle-Coliseum  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City. 

"Daddy's  career  was  short,"  says 
Leslie.  "His  voice  changed  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  note." 

Merv  Griffin's  talent  is  sure  not 
to  perish  on  the  vine — it's  as  host  of 
the  "Talent  Scouts"  show  that  he's 
keeping  active  on  CBS,  while  wait- 
ing for  a  bigger  break. 

Irving  Mansfield,  producer  of 
"Talent  Scouts,"  hired  Merv  to  do 
that  program  .  .  .  and  not  CBS — as 
has  been  rumored — in  an  effort  by 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


somebody  to  needle  NBC  for  letting 
Merv  go. 

"But,  while  I  hired  him,  CBS  want- 
ed me  to  do  it,"  Mansfield  says.  Merv 
is  to  do  the  show  in  the  same  format 
that  Jim  Backus  did  it  last  year,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  chance  for 
him  to  expand  it  into  the  type  of  show 
he  had  on  NBC — "although  out  of 
this,  anything  could  develop,"  says 
Mansfield. 

A  Rose  by  Any  Other  Name: 

Performers  aren't  the  only  ones  that 
change  names — so  do  shows. 

ABC,  which  makes  no  secret  about 
aiming  its  programs  at  "the  young 
marrieds,"  hit  on  what  sounded  like 
an  ideal  market  for  them — a  serious 
drama  on  campus  life. 

Now  all  it  needed  was  a  title  to  go 
along  with  its  two  stars,  Henry 
Jones  and  Jason  Evers. 

What  do  you  refer  to  your  college 
days  as? 

"The  Best  Years,"  right? 

But  ABC  executives  figured  this 
sounded  too  much  like  a  very  rigid 
documentary,  so  out  it  went. 

Then  came  the  teenage  "punch" 
title,  "The  Young  and  the  Bold." 

No  good.  Someone  already  had 
claim  to  that  title. 

They  settled  on  "Channing"  (for 


Pattis  Jerry  tears  down  the  walls. 


the  time  being— subject  to  change). 
That's  not  Carol,  either.  It's  the 
name  of  the  university. 

Remember  our  plea,  a  couple  of  is- 
sues back,  for  TV  to  bring  on  a  few 
ladies  for  our  viewing  pleasure? 


Well,  NBC  must  have  heard  our 
cry  in  the  night,  because  they've 
come  up  with — not  one — but  three 
gorgeous  girls  for  next  fall. 

They're  Susan  Silo,  Diahn  Wil- 
liams and  Dawn  Nickerson  .  .  . 
and  they'll  play  opposite  Larry  Bly- 
den  in  "Harry's  Girls,"  which'll  be 
seen  on  Friday  nights.  These  three 
won  out  over  320  other  aspirants,  so 
the  results  should  be  a  treat  on  the 
eyes.  For  the  squares  in  the  living 
room,  there'll  also  be  shots  of  London 
and  other  European  haunts  in  case 
the  girls  don't  suffice. 

T-hee-V:  Someone  was  wondering 
aloud  whether  a  certain  city  slicker 
playing  a  cowboy  had  ever  really 
handled  a  rifle.  The  rejoinder  came 
back :  "The  only  time  he  ever  looked 
down  a  barrel  was  to  see  how  much 
beer  was  left." 

Then  there  was  the  ad  executive 
who,  after  looking  over  the  TV  mar- 
ket, decided  he  had  come  up  with  the 
sure-fire  idea  for  a  program : 

It's  part  "Ben  Casey,"  part  "Gun- 
smoke"  and  part  Mitch  Miller.  It's 
called  "Sing  Along  With  the  Horse 
Doctor." 

Fearless  Forecasts:  There's  talk 
of   Jason    (Please   turn   the   page) 


There'll    be    new    girls    in    the    picture    next    fall — but    Carol    and   Lucy   still   figure    to    have   the    last    laugh! 
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protection  from 
perspiration  odor 

at  an  amazing 
low  price! 
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Why  pay  more? 


When  perspiration  odor  is  a  24-hour  a 
day,  every-day-of-year  problem,  economy 
means  a  lot !  There's  no  more  economical, 
more  effective  deodorant  than  Lander 
Chlorophyll  Stick  Deodorant!  It  pro- 
vides perfect  24-hour  perspiration  odor 
protection !  No  deodorant  can  do  more — 
yet  other  leading  deodorants  cost  two, 
three,  even  five  or  six  times  as  much !  So 
why  pay  more  when  Lander  Deodorant 
keeps  you  fresh  and  confident  all  day? 
It's  greaseless  and  cooling — with  a  hint 
of  fresh  fragrance.  Safe,  non-irritating, 
won't  stain! 
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Robards  portraying  Abe  Lincoln 
on  TV.  .  .  .  Quiz  shows'll  score  big 
with  the  viewers  again  after  "100 
Grand"  makes  its  debut  next  fall. 
Everyone  connected  with  this  partic- 
ular show  is  so  determined  to  make 
it  good — and  honest — no  one's  spill- 
ing any  beans  about  how  the  game 
will  be  played.  It's  hu$h  hu$h.  .  .  . 
Imogene  Coca  returns  to  TV  next 
fall  in  a  series  called  "Grindl" — and 
we  predict  it'll  be  skillfl.  .  . .  The  rea- 
son Lena  Home's  planning  to  quit 
cafes  is  she's  interested  in  doing 
more  TV.  She  may  do  a  spec  in  Lon- 
don with  David  Susskind. 

Dep't  of  Aw,  Shucks:  Mike 
Nichols  introduced  Elaine  May 
(on  NBC  Radio's  "Monitor  63")  as 
the  woman  with  the  best  measure- 
ments in  the  world:  74-18-74  .  .  .  and 
the  reaction  made  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  Post  Office. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"On  Saturday,  I  heard  you  inter- 
view a  woman  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  but  as  I  recall,  her  pro- 
portions were  74-18-74. 

"Could  this  be  true? 

"What  is  her  height? 

"I  am  enclosing  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  your  reply. 

"P.S.  Could  you  please  give  me  her 
name?" 

Another  dedicated  listener  wrote 
to  ask  for  a  picture  of  "this  girl,"  to 
prove  that  he  had  heard  her  inter- 
viewed. He  added: 

"Send  it  C.O.D.  Whatever  the 
charges,  we'll  gladly  pay." 

"Monitor"  said  it  was  sorry,  just 
a  gag. 

The  Walls  Come  Tumbling 
Down:  Now  that  Marlon  Brando 

has  subjected  himself  to  a  two-hour 
report-in-depth  on  David  Suss- 
kind's  "Open  End"  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor  reportedly  has  consented  to 
have  the  TV  cameras  follow  her  in 
London,  what's  to  become  of  the 
cherished  wall  that  separated  big- 
time  movie  stars  and  television? 


That  crumbling  sound  you  just 
heard  was  exactly  that. 

Jerry  Lewis,  Danny  Kaye,  Judy 
Garland    and    Bob    Hope — all    of 

whom  have  turned  a  nifty  profit  with 
"specials" — are  jumping  in  even 
deeper  next  season  with  regular 
shows. 

Every  day,  in  every  way,  another 
brick  is  loosened. 

Don't  Print  That:  ABC  brands 
the  blacklisting  charge  against  Pete 
Seegar  on  "Hootenany"  as  ridicu- 
lous— and  privately  wonders  who 
started  the  whole  silly  thing.  .  .  . 
Movie  people  on  the  West  Coast  who 
switched  over  to  TV  fear  they'll  have 
to  move  back  to  movies  because  of 
increasing  unemployment — so  much 
air  time  is  being  filled  by  movies.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  biggest  names  in  Holly- 
wood didn't  win  any  friends  in  the 
press  corps  with  her  un-ladylike  com- 
ments about  newspapers.  .  .  .  "Color 
doesn't  mean  a  damn!"  said  a  dis- 
gusted TV  producer  who  went  to  the 
expense  and  found  out  later  the  audi- 
ence was  no  greater. 

The  Ratings  Baitings:  Every- 
body had  a  grand  old  time  sniping 
away  at  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  ratings 
operations  .  .  .  and  everybody  seems 
to  have  benefited  from  the  House  sub- 
committee probe  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

But  the  funniest — and  most  star- 
tling— piece  of  evidence  came  from 
an  Arkansas  -woman  who  said  she 
was  a  Jack  Paar  fan.  Jack,  she  said, 
made  some  comments  about  James 
Meredith,  the  Negro  who  won  ad- 
mission to  the  U.  of  Mississippi,  that 
offended  her. 

The  lady,  being  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  plugged  into  the  Nielsen  socket, 
told  the  subcommittee  that  she  knew 
she  could  cost  Paar  50,000  homes  in 
the  survey  by  not  tuning  in  his  pro- 
gram. 

Thus  disenchanted,  she  tuned  him 
out,  and  Paar  was  minus  50,000 
homes  in  the  ledger! 

But  when  the  humor — and  ridicu- 
lousness— of  this  isolated  example 
is  pushed  aside,  what  remains  is  a 
virtual  victory  for  everybody. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  poli- 
ticians claimed  that  the  Nielsen 
probe  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
thorough  in  its  history. 

Low-ranking  TV  shows  could  point 
to  the  investigation  and  perhaps 
claim  a  new  lease  on  life. 

High-ranking  shows  could  at  least 
prove  that,  even  out  of  the  few  select 
homes  chosen   for   survey  purposes, 


Liz  comes  to  TV — but  without  Richard  Burton,  as  seen  here  in  Paris! 


they  were  judged  the  best.  Their 
sponsors  certainly  can't  dispute  this. 

And  even  over  at  Nielsen's,  it's 
business  as  usual. 

This  may  be  the  only  investigation 
in  history  where  no  one  comes  out  a 
loser. 

Cornering  the  Market:  There's 
a  certain  press  agent  in  town  who 
swears  he  has  the  makings  of  a  great 
TV  Western,  right  in  his  corral  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .  office. 

He  handles  Richard  ("Empire") 
Egan,  Steve  ("Wanted — Dead  or 
Alive")  McQueen,  Jack  ("Stoney 
Burke")  Lord,  and  Chuck  ("The 
Rifleman")  Connors  .  .  .  and  Keely 
Smith. 

"We  have  four  great  cowboys,"  he 
says,  "and  Keely  Smith  can  play  the 
Indian." 

"The  Defenders"  richly  deserves 
all  the  praise  it  musters  for  its  pro- 
vocative stories,  but  sometimes,  as 
actress  Collin  Wilcox  points  out, 
they're  so  provocative  as  to  be  be- 
wildering. (You  can't  spot  the  villain 
on  this  show  near  as  easy  as  you  can 
on,  say,  "Perry  Mason.") 

"I  played  a  'Defenders,'  "  said  Miss 
Wilcox,  "where  I  was  on  trial  for 
poisoning  my  husband.  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  had  poisoned  him  or  not, 
and  nobody  could  tell  me.  So  I  just 
forgot  about  it,  and  let  the  audience 
try  to  figure  it  out. 

"I  hope  they  did,  because  /  sure 
didn't." 

Or  course,  it  may  all  have  been 
just  part  of  the  plot,  too! 


Speaking  of  "The  Defenders,"  no 
one  who's  ever  worked  the  show  has 
come  away  unimpressed  with  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  E.  G.  Marshall,  top 
star  of  the  series. 

An  actress  (who  chose  to  remain 
anonymous)  was  talking  about  a 
hot-shot  director  who  couldn't  (or 
wouldn't)  condescend  to  addressing 
the  performers  by  name. 

"Where's  the  kid?"  he'd  shout, 
meaning  Robert  Reed,  co-star  of 
the  show,  and  Bob  would  do  a  slow 
burn. 

"We  need  the  girl  for  this  scene," 
he'd  say  to  E.  G.  Marshall,  referring 
to  the  well-known  actress  who  was 
guesting  on  the  show. 

"What  girl?"  asked  the  sage  Mr. 
Marshall.  "We  have  plenty  of  girls 
around  here.  Who  do  you  want — the 
script  girl,  the  prop  girl — which 
girl?" 

The  director,  seeing  what  E.  G.  was 
driving  at,  called  the  actress  by  name 
.  .  .  and  it  stayed  that  way  for  the  rest 
of  the  taping. 

Short  'n'  Bitter:  There's  not  a 
comedian  on  the  planet  who  hasn't 
gone  weeping  into  a  corner  because 
he  wasn't  given  a  long-enough  slot  on 
a  variety  show.  That's  why  perform- 
ers favor  shows  like  Garry  Moore's 
and  Perry  Como's — because  they're 
integrated  into  the  entire  show. 

Comic  Dave  Barry  was  moaning 
about  it  the  other  day.  He  said: 

"The  only  thing  that  can  make 
good  in  three  minutes  is  a  soft-boiled 
egg." 

— That's  Earl! 


3-minute 
miracle ! 


GIVES  HAIR  HEAVENLY  COLOR 
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Miraculous  things 
happen  to  your  hair-when  you  use 
Nestle  Colortint!  It's  more  than  a 
rinse  but  not  a  permanent  dye. 
Takes  3  minutes  .  .  .  lasts  3  weeks! 
Adds  dramatic  depth  of  color .  .  . 
gives  drab  blonde  hair  a  sunny 
splendor,  mousey  brown  hair  a  rich 
warmth,  dull  brunette  a  raven  bril- 
liance. Blends  in  gray  perfectly. 

Millions  of  women  have  discovered 
how  easily  Nestle  Colortint  adds 
beautiful  color  to  their  hair.  See 
what  it  does  for  you !  11  thrilling 
shades.  6  capsules  39tf 


NESTLE  COLORINSE 
The  temporary  hair 
rinse  that  adds  shim- 
mering color-high- 
lights to  your  own 
hair  shade.  Rinses  in, 
lasts  till  your  next 
shampoo.  11  lovely 
shades.  6  rinses  39£ 
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HAIR    COLORING    SPECIALISTS 
FOR   OVER    HALF    A    CENTURY 


Slave 


TO 

PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Sue  was  a  slave  to 
functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  Midol  and  goes  her 
way  in  comfort  because  MiDOL 
tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
Stops  Cramping  . . . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache  and  Back- 
ache . . .  Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  . . . 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 

FREE!  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explains 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems. 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write  Dpt.  B73,  Box 
280,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper.) 


OF  PAIN... WITH 

MIDOL 
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Surprising  (but  oh-so-serious):  Vince  with  Juliet  .  .  .  Rod  with  Mary  Hilem! 


by  EUNICE  FIELD  •  Happiest  wed- 
ding news  came  out  of  Nashville — 
just  when  the  Tennessee  music  metrop- 
olis needed  happy  news  most!  (See 
"Is  There  a  Death  Jinx  on  'The  Grand 
Ole  Opry?',"  page  34).  Golden-disc 
darling  Brenda  Lee,  just  18,  married 
Ronnie  Schacklett — who's  all  of  19 
— in  a  double-ring  ceremony  at  the 
Radnor  Church  of  Christ,  then  honey- 
mooned briefly  at  Gatlinburg,  in  the 
same  Volunteer  State.  Her  bride- 
groom's the  son  of  Nashville  Council- 
man Earl  Shacklett,  and  both  his 
parents  were  on  hand.  But  one  sad  note 
for  Brenda:  Her  mother  didn't  attend. 
Said  to  be  "too  upset." 

Big  Surprises  under  the  Hollywood 
moon:  Yes,  dear,  you're  right.  That 
isn't  Sherry  Nelson  in  the  cozy  can- 
did above  with  Vince  Edwards.  It  is 
Juliet  Prowse.  We  might  add,  "Color 
Sherry  green" — only  she  isn't  anywhere 
in  the  picture,  at  present  writing.  Why? 
That's  just  what  all  the  busy-bees  have 
been  buzzing  about  .  .  .  though  there 
are  insiders  who  insist,  "It  simply  had 
to  happen  someday."  They  give  the 
oddest  reasons.  So  hush-hush,  but  you 
can  be  sure  this  very  magazine  will 
give  you  the  whole  scoop.  .  .  .  That 
isn't  a  misprint  under  Rod  Taylor's 
picture,  either.  Mary  Hilem  may  look 
a  lot  like  Anita  Ekberg  ...  in  fact, 
there  are  latecomers  who'll  tell  you 
knowingly  that's  why  our  Australian- 
born  hero  took  up  with  the  ravishing 
New  York  model — when  his  Swedish 
film  beauty  wed  American  actor  Rik 
von  Nutter  in  Switzerland  . . .  but,  ac- 
cording to  oldtimers  really  in  the  know 
the  actual  story  behind  this  dis-United 
Nations  romance  is  quite  the  other  way 


around:  Anita  up  and  eloped  after 
hearing  about  Rod  and  Mary!  Well,  no 
matter  who  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
whom  at  the  altar,  in  the  long  Taylor- 
Ekberg  saga,  it  seems  that  everybody's 
marriage-minded  now. 

Add  Cuddly  Cupples:  Dennis 
("Fair  Exchange")  Waterman  and 
Diane  Mountford  . . .  Judy  Harriet 
and  Lee  Kinsolving  . . .  and  on-again, 
off-again  Stephanie  Powers  and 
Peter  Brown.  .  .  .  Joan  O'Brien 
(Elvis's  "Take  Me  to  the  World's  Fair" 
girlfriend)  up  and  wed  dancer  Har- 
vey Allen  while  both  appeared  in  Las 
Vegas  in  the  Thunderbird's  "South  Pa- 
cific." A  few  days  later,  Joanie  took  an 
accidental  overdose  of  sleeping  pills — 
then,  on  doctor's  orders,  withdrew  from 
the  show,  leaving  Harvey  behind  her. 
"Not  a  split-up,"  both  insist.  She'll 
commute  to  Vegas  weekends  from  Hol- 
lywood. . . .  Joanna  Moore  and  Ryan 
O'Neal  (To/ of  "Empire")  also  Vegas- 
wed.  Romance  began  when  Joanna 
guest-starred  on  the  show.  They're 
planning  to  repeat  their  vows  at  a  St. 
Paul's  church  wedding  this  month. 

Tale  of  Woe:  Beverly  Garland's 
pooch — half  shep,  half  African  lion- 
dog — wagged  his  tail  and  knocked 
down  a  neighbor's  kid.  Small  Claims 
Court  for  Bev.  .  .  .  Not  so  woeful  for 
Dina  Merrill,  but  a  bigger  claim — in 
behalf  of  her  three  children.  Since  both 
her  husband  and  her  mother  are 
wealthy,  Dina's  kiddies  don't  really 
need  the  money.  She's  suing  for  a  big- 
ger share  in  their  late  granddaddy's 
estate — to  establish  his  "affection"  for 
them.  As  you  can  see,  the  talented  so- 
cialite actress  was  all  smiles,  with 
Jack  Benny  at  the  big  party  for  long- 
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Newsmakers:  Brenda,  her  Ronnie — his  parents  .  .  .  and  Dina  (with  Mr.  B.J. 


time  "personal  rep"  Helen  Ferguson. 
. . .  Jim  Stacy  and  Hayley  Mills  svill 
feeling  that  'Summer  Magic."  . .  .  Bull 
in  a  china  shop?  Rugged  Ernie  Borg- 
nine  collects  rare  china  and  bottles, 
displays  'em  in  a  cabinet  he  built  him- 
self. 

Cr-rash!  On  "Route  66,"  they  say 
George  Maharis  is  definitely  out. 
Nobody's  shedding  tears.  Replacement 
Glenn  Corbett  and  Marty  Milner 
pulling  together  fine  so  far.  Glenn's 
resemblance  to  Maharis  a  case  of  look- 
alike,  not  makeup.  About  missing 
George,  all  Marty  says  is:  "A  Cor- 
vette's not  comfortable  with  more  than 
two  men,  and  that's  that."  Lee  Aaker, 
20,  former  child  star  who  made  movies 
and  starred  in  "Rin  Tin  Tin"  on  TV,  now 
setting  up  coffee  urns  and  running  er- 
rands in  order  to  learn  the  production 
end  of  business  on  "Route  66."  "The  rat 
race  of  acting  is  not  for  me,"  Lee  con- 
fesses, "but  I  love  the  industry  too 
much  to  quit  altogether." 

Hollywood's  chuckling  over  Chuck 
Connors'  wedding  gift  to  exotic 
Kamala  Devi.  It's  an  all-white  "Prin- 
cess Grace"  T-bird.  But  Chuck  has  had 
a  phone  installed  to  "keep  in  touch  at 
all  times."  Seems  like  big  Chuck  is  real- 
ly br!d(e)led.  .  .  .  Funniest  wedding 
story  comes  from  Gary  Vinson.  He 
and  wife  Paula  went  to  the  church  for 
Ted  Bessell's  marriage,  placed  their 
gift  with  others  stacked  in  the  foyer, 
and  walked  inside.  Shock!  Not  one  fa- 
miliar face,  not  even  those  of  the  bride 
and  groom.  Yet  they  had  the  right  day, 
right  hour,  right  church.  Alas,  they 
were  just  a  week  too  soon.  So  an  ex- 
pensive gift  has  gone  to  total  strangers. 
"But,"  waves  Gary  with  a  grin,  "we  got 


our  money's  worth.  We  stayed  for  the 
ceremony  and  cake-cutting." 

Seen  in  the  Crystal  Ball:  Carol 
Burnett  Paramount-signed  for  three 
more  pix  after  "Who's  Been  Sleeping 
In  My  Bed?"  . . .  Will  George  Mont- 
gomery cross  country  with  "A  Thou- 
sand Clowns"?  .  .  .  Before  leaving  for 
a  European  vacation  with  hubby  Sam 
Jaffe,  Bettye  Ackerman  revealed 
she  may  become  a  lady  surgeon  instead 
of  an  anesthe-whatchacallit  on  "Ben 
Casey."  Reason?  Nobody  can  pro- 
nounce anesthe-whatchacallit.  .  .  . 
George  Chakiris  headed  for  B'way  in 
musical  version  of  "Diamond  Bikini." 

Dead  Right:  When  Frank  Sinatra, 
as  emcee  of  the  Oscar  Awards,  said 
the  movies  were  far  from  dead,  he  was 
right.  What  he  left  out  is  that  TV  is 
helping  revive  its  rival,  the  films,  with 
its  kookie  cancellations  of  fine  shows 
like  "Naked  City,"  "Wide  Country," 
"Stoney  Burke"  and  "Sam  Benedict," 
among  others.  To  compound  the  crime, 
the  fall  lineup  will  show  CBS-TVs  "Bev- 
erly Hillbillies"  in  the  time  slot  oppo- 
site ABC-TV's  "Ben  Casey."  TV's  big- 
domes  do  many  weird  things,  but  this 

is  insane Vaughn  Meader  and  His 

J.F.K.  impersonations  a  hit  at  the 
Sahara,  along  with  Barrie  Chase — 
who  lured  Fred  Astaire  to  fly  to 
Vegas  five  times  during  her  run.  Vaughn 
and  Barrie  both  optioned  to  return. 
But,  down  the  Strip,  Vince  Edwards' 
debut  wasn't  so  sparkling.  One  critic 
said,  "Well,  he's  no  Goulet  and  no 
Fisher  . . .  actually  he's  no  Edwards  . . . 
he's  just  Ben  Casey  without  a  scalpel." 

Switcheroo:  In  his  upcoming  series, 
"The  Fugitive,"  Dave  Janssen  is  sup- 
posed to  be  [Continued  on  page  76) 
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PERMANENT   DARKENER* 

FOR   LASHES   AND  BROWS 

•  the  ideal  vacation-time 
eye  make-up! 

•  ifitisn'tSWIMPROOF 
mm  it  isn't  "Dark-Eyes' 


Swim  all  day,  dance  the  night  away,  shower 
at  will,  "Dark-Eyes"  gives  your  eyes  a  natural, 
BORN  BEAUTIFUL  loveliness  all  day,  all  night, 
'round  the  clock !  Avoids  looking  "featureless" 
and  washed-out  at  the  beach ! 

Carefree  "Dark-Eyes"  really  is  SWIMPR00F! 
Soap-and-waterproof!  Water  makes  mascara 
run,  but  "Dark-Eyes"  never  runs,  smudges, 
or  washes  off.  Ends  all  the  bother  of  daily  eye 
make-up  .  .  .  goes  on  once,  STAYS-ON  four 
to  five  WEEKS  until  lashes  and  brows  are 
normally  replaced  by  new  hairs. 

"Dark-Eyes"  permanently  colors . .  .  doesn't 
coat.  It  is  never  sticky,  heavy,  obviously 
"made-up"  .  .  .  always  soft,  dark,  luxuriant 
and  refined-looking!  It  is  simple  to  apply, 
pleasant  to  use  and  goes  on  in  the  wink  of 
an  eyelash!  Stays  on  all  thru  your  vacation. 

"Dark-Eyes"  is  completely  SAFE,  use  with 
confidence.  Contains  no  aniline  dye. 

Three  shades: 
jet  black,  rich 
brown  and 
light  brown. 
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To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Guttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


The  Yellow  Canary 

20th;  cinemascope 
The  big  surprise  in  this  interesting 
suspense  story  is  the  performance  of 
Pat  Boone,  who  drops  his  amiable 
ways  to  portray  a  big-time  Hollywood 
entertainer  whose  infant  son  is  kid- 
napped. Pat's  courage  in  showing 
some  of  the  less  benign  facets  that 
go  to  make  up  a  star  personality  is 
rewarded  by  a  convincing,  realistic  at- 
mosphere that  prevails  throughout  the 
film.  More  good  acting  is  contributed 
by  Barbara  Eden,  Steve  Forrest,  Steve 
Harris  and  Jeff  Corey. 

Island  of  Love 

WARNER    BROS.;    PANAVISION,    COLOR 

Director  Morton  DaCosta's  third  film. 
(First  two:  "Auntie  Mame,"  "The 
Music  Man.")  In  this  one,  a  breezy 
con  man  (Robert  Preston)  and  his 
boozy  side-kick  (Tony  Randall — shown 
in  top  picture  with  Vic  Lundin)  flee 
to  Greece  to  escape  the  ill-will  of  a 
New  York  gangster  (Walter  Matthau.) 
This  last  character  is  the  funniest  thing 
in  the  picture,  a  middle-aged  menace 
who  can't  pronounce  the  letter  "S." 
The  plot  runs  on  a  bit  too  long,  but 
the  film  has  many  good  moments,  and 
the  fine  color  shots  of  Athens  and  the 
Aegean  Islands  make  for  pleasant 
family  diversion. 

Black  Gold 

WARNER  BROS. 

Old  fashioned  melodrama,  with  good 
guys,  bad  guys,  oil  wells  and  all.  Set 
in  oil-boom  Oklahoma  of  the  early 
1920s,  the  film  has  a  nice  feeling  of 
the  period:  Groggy  Indians  stagger 
out  of  swinging  doors,  shady  ladies 
fight  on  a  muddy  Main  Street,  and 
fantastic  wealth  may  be  lying  beneath 
the  grass  of  any  cow  pasture.  The  ac- 
tors are  Philip  Carey,  Diane  McBain, 
Fay  Spain,  James  Best  and  Claude 
Akins — and  the  last  three  do  an  espe- 
cially good  job  of  making  routine 
characters  come  to  life.  The  story  is 
pretty  corny,  I'll  admit,  but  I'll  admit 
also  that  I  enjoyed  it. 

The  Stripper 

20th;  cinemascope 
A    loveless    showgirl    returns    to    the 
Kansas   town    where    she    once   lived, 
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has  a  brief  affair  with  a  youth  for 
whom  she  used  to  baby-sit,  and  then 
returns  to  the  sleazy  boyfriend  who 
wants  her  to  perform  at  stag  parties. 
With  deeper  writing,  better  casting 
and  more  sensitive  direction,  these 
materials  might  have  made  a  good  pic- 
ture. Unfortunately,  here  they  are 
merely  suggested,  not  brought  to  life 
or  given  meaning,  and  so  the  film, 
while  faintly  interesting,  is  not  really 
moving.  Joanne  Woodward  seems 
wrong  for  the  part  of  the  pathetic  little 
loser,  for,  with  all  of  her  talent,  she 
can't  quite  hide  a  brightness  and  a 
sureness  that  make  it  hard  to  believe 
she  would  ever  be  anybody's  assistant 
at  tanktown  magic  shows.  The  other 
actors  are  Claire  Trevor,  Richard  Bey- 
mer  and  Robert  Webber. 

Lancelot  and  Guinevere 

u-i;  color 
Spectacle-drama  of  the  days  of  King 
Arthur.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornel  Wilde 
(Jean  Wallace)  are  the  lovers  of  the 
title  (a  little  more  mature,  maybe, 
than  you  may  have  imagined  the 
Knight  and  the  Princess  to  be),  Brian 
Aherne  is  the  King,  and  there's  plenty 
of  head-splitting  swordplay  for  the 
bloodthirsty. 

55  Days  at  Peking 

allied;  super  technirama,  color 
It's  too  bad.  Beautiful  photography, 
handsome  sets,  colorful  costumes,  all 
wasted  on  a  script  that's  almost  totally 
lacking  in  dramatic  interest.  Charlton 
Heston  plays  a  major  commanding 
U.S.  Marines  against  the  Chinese  Up- 
rising of  1900,  David  Niven  is  a  wor- 
ried British  diplomat,  and  Ava  Gard- 
ner is  a  Russian  baroness  who  drifts 
in  and  out  of  a  few  scenes  (shown  in 
bottom  picture  with  Heston).  The  Brit- 
ish actors  playing  Chinese  roles  look 
as  though  they  were  left  over  from 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan  road  tours.  A  big, 
beautiful,  expensive  disappointment. 

Tammy  and  the  Doctor 

u-i;  COLOR 
If  "cuteness"  is  your  dish,  this  is  for 
you.  The  only  thing  I  liked  about  it 
was  the  melody  in  the  background. 
Sandra  Dee  is  Tammy,  and  she  has 
my   sympathy. 


CaaSIOSSf  MAfttBS  hm  Se  Coaaf? 


JULY,  1963 


Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 


momgo 


I  llG  UrOUp!  This  space  is  generally  reserved  for  trend  news  and 
portraits  of  the  established  artists.  Not  since  my  first  column,  which 
was  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  have  I  used  it  as  a  soap  box  to  shout  about 
new  performers. 

The  first  group  I  shouted  about,  even  before  its  Tecord  releases, 
has  not  let  me  down.  They  were  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary.  I  needn't  fill  you 
in  on  them,  as  they  are  currently  one  of  the  hottest  acts  in  show 
business. 

I'm  not  at  all  reluctant  to  say  that  I  expect  the  same  soaring  success 
for  The  Group — which  is  the  combined  vocal  talents  of  Anne  Gable. 
Tom  Kampman  and  Larry  Benson.  Aptly  named,  these  three  talents 
are  darn  near  being  without  limitations.  What  I  mean  by  that  pre- 
cisely is,  there  is  almost  nothing  they  cannot  do  with  their  voices. 

With  their  first  album  having  just  been  released  on  RCA  Victor — 
"The  Group."  LPM-2663 — it's  almost  impossible  for  the  general  public 
to  see  fully  their  whole  spectrum  this  early.  It  will  take  a  few  more  to 
establish  all  they  can  do.  Their  partnership  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but 
I  assure  you,  it's  a  most  precocious  child!  Actually,  they  have  been  to- 
gether for  hardly  more  than  a  year,  but  already  they've  racked  up  five 
spots  in  five  months  on  "The  Tonight  Show"!   (Continued  on  page  20) 
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(1)  Eighteen  this  September,  Paul  Peterson  is  really  cutting 
a  groove  on  wax — but  unlike  his  TV  sister,  Shelley  Fabares, 
he's  sticking  with  "The  Donna  Deed  Show."  In  fact,  his  real- 
life  sister  is  joining  him  on  it!  (2)  Eddie  Fisher  and  Ann-Margret 
still  get  together— even  though  her  mom's  not  too  happy  about 
his  still  being  a  married  man.  For  the  lady  who's  more  sympa- 
thetic— and  more  likely  to  be  the  next  Mrs.  Fisher — turn  to 
the  story  on  page  21.  (3)  Connie  Stevens'  date  book  must  be 


loose-leaf,  legal-size  and  still  overflowing.  Practically  every 
"eligible"  on  the  local  list.  Here,  the  lucky  grinner  is  Michael 
Dante.  (4)  Nothing  but  happy  coincidences  for  Vaughn  Meader, 
since  his  "First  Family"  album  took  off  to  orbit  'round  the 
sun.  Even  the  cocktail  party  which  introduced  him  to  the  TV- 
filmtown  press  turned  out  to  be  on  his  birthday!  The  special 
cake,  of  course,  is  a  one-time  thing.  But  the  kiss  could  go  on 
forever — since    the    "partner-in-chime"    is    his.  wife    Vera. 


(5)  Yes,  Johnny  Carson  can 
get  serious — talking  to  an  ex- 
pert like  Skitch  Henderson. 
The  "Tonight"  maestro  really 
knows  the  long  and  short  of 
music!  (6)  When  Liza  Minnelli 
made  her  musical  bow  just 
off  Broadway,  Judy  Garland 
didn't  show  up — to  spare  her 
daughter's  stage  fright.  But 
you  can  bet  Judy  was  there, 
proud  as  Punch,  the  second 
night!  (7)  Sorting  out  the 
Lettermen:  Jim  Pike  from  St. 
Louis,  Bob  Engemann  from 
Michigan,  Tony  Butalo  from 
Pennsylvania.  Jim's  the  only 
one  who  got  his  "letter" — in 
football — but  they  all  sing 
like  champs!  (8)  Filling  in  on 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary:  Full 
names — Peter  Yarrow,  Paul 
Stookey,  Mary  Allin  Travers. 
And  that's  Paul  with  the 
guitar.  Or  is  it  Peter?  Those 
beards  are  a   bit  confusing! 


****Gerry  Mulligan  '63:  The 
Concert  Jazz  Band  (Verve) — It's  to 
be  noted  that  among  recent  jazz  al- 
bums, most  of  which  this  reviewer  likes 
to  think  of  as  debris  from  this  crum- 
bling transitional  period  of  jazz,  Gerry 
Mulligan  does  stand  considerably  high. 
He  seems  to  swim  marvelously  while 
not  a  few  of  his  colleagues  are  musi- 
cally drowning. 

His  eye  never  wanders  off  the  most 
magical  ingredient  of  art:  Subtlety.  In 
fact,  everything  from  solos  to  arrange- 
ments shares  this  art.  The  band  com- 
prises seven  brass  and  five  saxophones, 
and  how  it  can  still  effect  a  small-band 
conciseness  is  beyond  me.  No  doubt 
Gerry  is  responsible,  for  his  musical 
nature  has  always  been  characteristi- 
cally   chamber-style   in   orientation. 

He  has  always  come  up  with  not 
simply  a  small  group,  like  so  many 
other  little  groups,  but  one  where  noth- 
ing superfluous  is  allowed.  He  thinks 
organically.  The  band  is — to  draw  an 
analogy — so  many  concentric  circles 
which  all  lead  to  the  middle,  where 
Mulligan  is.  The  first  circle  around  that 
center  would  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
band.  That  comprises  horn-players 
Brookmeyer  and  Terry  and  rhythm- 
players  Johnson  and  Crow.  The  other 
lines  move  out  in  importance.  Second 
string  soloists,  lead  section  players, 
etc. — but  all  starts  at  the  middle. 

In  this  album,  Gerry  has  taken  a 
back  seat  in  the  writing  department 
and  has  given  Bob  Brookmeyer  and 
Gary  McFarland  enough  writing  room 
to  create  five  gems  out  of  the  eight  that 
are  presented  here.  It's  really  a  toss- 
up,  too.  Brookmeyer's  "Big  City  Life," 
I  believe,  is  the  best  effort  on  the  al- 
bum. It  features  him  at  the  piano  and 
is,  in  a  quiet  way,  a  concertante-type 
piece.  It  creates  an  exquisite  mood  of 
lamentation  and  regret.  Brookmeyer's 
writing  possesses  a  completeness,  a 
maturity.  An  excellent  sense  of  the 
programatic  and  dramatic. 

Another  of  his  pieces,  which  follows 
"Life,"  is  sort-of-a-carefree  baby  broth- 
er. It's  called  "Big  City  Blues."  The 
opening  is  interesting.  It  pyramids 
sound-wise.    First    piano,    then    guitar, 


then  Mulligan's  clarinet,  and  finally  the 
rhythm  section  and  band.  Bassist  Billy 
Crow  "walks"  the  band  along.  Clark 
Terry's  trumpet  brings  things  to  con- 
summation. Under  the  solo  activity, 
guitarist  Jim  Hall's  accompanying  fig- 
ures show  why  he  is  in  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 

McFarland's  pieces  are  equally  as 
interesting  and  original  as  Brook- 
meyer's. "Pretty  Little  Gypsy"  fea- 
tures Mulligan  again  playing  clarinet. 
The  setting  is  complete.  Much  color — 
rhythmically  and  harmonically.  The 
melody  is  motivic.  (A  strain  that  can 
be  built  upon  and  sustained  though 
time  runs  on.) 


"Bridgehampton  South"  is  more  like 
portraiture.  It's  elegant  and  wispy. 
Totally  a  lyrical  melody,  which  cur- 
tails its  compositional  development. 
But  it  is  a  vignette,  and  a  tear  is  not 
much  different  in  its  make-up  from 
an  ocean. 

"Bridgehampton  Strut,"  the  "South's" 
companion  piece,  is  a  romping  thing 
that  seems  to  extend  its  predecessor. 
Mulligan's  solo  work  is  on  a  high  level 
and  inventive  in  a  lyrical  sense.  He 
deliberates  and  comes  up  with  very 
touching  things.  The  band  is  first-rate, 
no  matter  whom  you  single  out.  And 
what's  more  important — they  play  well 
together.  The  album  is  totally  im- 
pressive. 

Playing,  writing,  conception  and 
leadership  ...  I'd  buy  it. 


■^"fc^This  Is  Howard  Roberts- 
Color  Him  Funky,  The  Howard  Rob- 
erts Quartet  (Capitol) — Howard  Rob- 
erts has  been  a  favorite  of  mine  for 
quite  a  while.  Among  the  better  guitar- 
ists, jazz  or  otherwise,  he  takes  a  back- 
seat ta  no  one.  So  far  as  the  general 
listening  public  is  concerned,  he  is  not 
a  household  name,  but  the  jz.zz  fans 
should  know  him  well  from  his  many 
West  Coast  recordings.  (Most  of  which 
he  performed  as  a  sideman  under  a 
variety  of  leaders.  He  was  even  present 
in  this  reviewer's  group  on  the  Bobby 
Darin  hit  single,  "Bill  Bailey.") 

Howard    possesses    "roots."    In    this 
album,  he  shows  his  "funky"  side,  with 


rm 


no  reservation.  The  tunes  and  the  solos 
are  not  sophisticated  materially.  It's  all 
a  direct  kind  of  music  laden  with  blues, 
gospel  and  near-folk.  The  album  swings 
from  the  first  cut  to  last. 

Howard's  cohorts  include  the  forceful 
and  driving  Paul  Bryant  on  organ,  with 
Chuck  Berghofer  and  Earl  Palmer  on 
bass  and  drums,  respectively.  These 
gents  only  heighten  the  impact  of  the 
album.  Four  wonderfully  relaxed  play- 
ers, who  not  only  play  weli,  but  play 
well  together.  The  blend  of  the  guitar 
and  the  organ  certainly  makes  things 
sound  a  lot  bigger  than  a  quartet. 

The  tunes  are  all  laden  with  that 
"funky"  blues  feeling.  My  favorites  are : 
"One  Long  Day,"  a  slow  blues,  "Flor- 
ence of  Araby,"  "Hoe  Down,"  a  folky 
vehicle   and    the   title    tune    itself — the 
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-M(-M(   GREAT* 
-MC-K  GOOD   LISTENING 


j(r)(    FAIR   SOUNDS 
+  IT'S    YOUR    MONEY 


one  that's  called  "Color  Him  Funky." 
An  exciting  and  refreshing  album. 
This  album,  let's  be  sure  to  add,  is  not 
just  for  the  jazz  buff.  I  believe  it's  open 
enough  to  interest  anyone  who  is  seek- 
ing some  swinging  and  the  blues. 

-^-^-Jazz  Montage,  All-star  groups 
(Liberty) — First,  this  album,  though 
it  is  just  now  being  released,  has  cuts 
on  it  that  may  be  at  least  eight  to  ten 
years  old.  That  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  it's  bad,  but  what  music  that 
really  was  saying  something  would  re- 
main on  a  shelf  that  long? 

Some  of  the  better  solo  work  done 
here  is  by  such  West  Coast  stalwarts 


as  Buddy  Collette,  the  flutist;  Bill  Per- 
kins, of  Herman  and  Kenton  fame;  and 
the  flower  nipped  in  the  bud  by  trag- 
edy, the  late  Bob  Gordon.  The  rhythm 
sections  seem  rather  disconcerting  when 
evaluated  by  performance  and  reputa- 
tion. Max  Roach,  a  drummer  who  is 
considered  a  jazz  giant,  turns  in  an 
average  performance  ("Facts  About 
Max").  Stan  Levy,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessing  much  talent  but  hardly 
Max's  reputation,  upstages  him  with 
an  able  assist  from  bassist  Red  Mitchell 
("The  Champ").  Buddy  Collette's  flute 
playing  is  heard  on  a  cut  with  a  group 
led  by  veteran  vibist  Red  Norvo  ("Mad 
About  the  Boy").  It  may  well  be  the 
best  solo  on  the   album. 

Conte    Condoli,    the    very     exciting 
trumpeter,    is   not    heard    to    advantage 


on  any  one  of  the  four  tunes  he  ap- 
pears on.  Saxophonist  Bob  Cooper 
turns  in  a  reasonably  inventive  solo 
on  a  track  where  his  rhythm  section 
is  comprised  of  such  renowned  players 
as  pianist  Wynton  Kelly  and  drummer 
Charlie  Persip,  both  of  whom  play 
sadly. 

It's  not   much   of   a   package,   when 
everything  is  added  up. 

JAZZ:    BOSSA   NOVA 

^-^-^•-^•Jazz  Samba  Encore!,  Stan 
Getz  and  Luiz  Bonfa,  featuring  Maria 
Toledo  (Verve) — Bossa  Nova,  though  it 
has  rarely  ever  rubbed  me  wrong,  has 


JAZZ  SAMBA 
sr,\N  GETZ  *  t 


not  ever  lifted  me,  either,  with  just  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  This  album,  being 
the  most  recent  exception,  is  possibly 
the  best  Bossa  Nova  album  I  have  heard 
to  date. 

The  marriage  of  jazzdom's  greatest 
lyrical  soloist,  Stan  Getz,  with  Luiz 
Bonfa,  the  Brazilian  guitarist-composer 
responsible  for  the  musical  soundtrack 
of  "Black  Orpheus,"  is  magic  enough. 
Now  add  the  vocal  work  of  Maria 
Toledo,  plus  Bonfa's  and  Antonio 
Jobim's  compositions,  and  it's  truly  a 
listening  experience. 

The  first  samba  effort  by  Getz  on 
Verve  produced  the  hit  record  "Desa- 
finado."  Several  cuts  on  this  album 
could  also  step  out,  but  I'm  afraid  the 
market  has  been  glutted  with  an  over- 
abundance of  third-rate  Bossa  Nova.  Be 


that  as  it  may.  Getz  is  less  reserved  in 
his  playing  here.  His  first  album  with 
guitarist  Charlie  Byrd  was  a  monument 
to  reserve.  In  this  "Encore,"  he  steps  up 
his  playing  from  the  sound  and  articu- 
lation standpoint.  He  also  plays  with  a 
more  marked  jazz  quality.  The  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  light  and  airy  Latin  musical 
attitudes  is  replaced  by  a  vibrant  and 
sometimes  roaring  quality. 

The  set  starts  with  a  beautiful  Bonfa 
original,  "Sambalero."  Miss  Toledo's 
voice  is  a  great  asset  here  and  through- 
out the  album.  Antonio  Jobim  is  heard 
playing  guitar,  along  with  Bonfa.  His 
role,  though  somewhat  secondary,  is 
important  in  its  accompanying  aspect. 
He  does  that  exquisitely.  Getz's  solo  is 
warm  and  inventive  on  "Sambalero."  In 
contrast,  on  the  exceedingly  delicate 
"Insensatez,"  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  in 
everyone  else's  groove  until  close  to  the 
end  of  the  piece.  For  some  moments,  he 
appears  like  a  "bull  in  a  china  shop." 
His  roaring,  though,  is  at  no  time  crass 
or  bland.  In  fact,  it's  striking  even  when 
at  odds  with  the  context. 

"Menina  Flor"  is  a  Bonfa  composi- 
tion and  is,  for  lack  of  a  better  work,  a 
floater,  which  takes  wing  at  his  solo 
section.  Getz,  the  jazz  player,  is  heard 
on  two  exciting  occasions.  "Mania  le 
Maria"  is  just  brimming  over  with  in- 
ventive Getz,  and  the  romping  "Um 
Abraco  No  Getz"  (Tribute  to  Getz)  is 
absolutely  joyous  in  its  exuberance.  All 
in  all,  one  heck  of  a  beautiful  album. 
Recommended  indeed! 

ORIGINAL    SOUNDTRACK 

-^-■^"^-Bye  Bye  Birdie,  entire  movie 
cast  (RCA  Victor) — Aside  from  the 
fact  that  I  think  that  Hollywood  is 
slightly  off  in  its  casting,  the  album 
does  provide  some  entertaining  mo- 
ments. Strangely,  the  best  moments  are 
provided  by  Paul  Lynde.  Dick  Van 
Dyke,  Maureen  Stapleton  and  Bobby 
Rydell.  One  tune.  "Kids,"  is  a  barrel 
of  laughs.  Paul  Lynde  couldn't  be  fun- 
nier than  he  is.  Bobby  Rydell's  contri- 
bution, though  small,  is  great.  It's  a  new 
area  for  him  after  all  those  "single" 
records,  and  he  admirably  answers  the 
challenge  of  the  better  material.  If  any- 
one gets  the  roses,  it  ought  to  be  Dick 
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Van  Dyke.  His  singing  is  a  highly  per- 
sonal kind,  but  it  gets  the  message 
across.  He  is  capable  of  projecting  hu- 
mor in  the  record  medium,  which,  with- 
out his  facial  expressions,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  do.  He  reads  the  lyrics  in 
"A"  fashion. 

As  for  Ann-Margret,  she  is,  for  this 
reviewer,  not  believable.  (I  had  a  sim- 
ilar feeling  about  her  work  in  "State 
Fair.")  The  "Birdie"  part,  played  by 
Jessie  Pearson,  is  indicative  of  what  we 
may  expect  to  hear  in  the  future  from 
.  this  young  man,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
grow  into  a  star.  He  can  sing,  even 
though  his  part  confines  him  to  mimicry. 

As  albums  go,  it's  worth  your  money. 


m 


CLASSICAL 

****The  Sound   of  Horowitz, 

Vladimir  Horowitz  (Columbia) — It's  a 
known  fact  that  it  was  always  a  problem 
getting  a  seat  at  a  Horowitz  concert, 
for  all  of  the  pianists,  professional  or 
otherwise,  that  were  sure  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. He  is  one  of  the  greatest  pianists 
who  has  ever  lived. 

In  this  album,  his  second  recorded 
effort  since  he  took  his  magnificent 
talents  from  RCA  Victor  to  Columbia, 
he  performs,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
lyrical  program.  A  pianist  of  unmatch- 
able  breadth,  who  is  never  in  a  corner, 
no  matter  what  he  is  performing.  Horo- 
witz warmly  shows  us  the  lyrical  sound 
of  such  great  composers  as  Schumann. 
Scarlatti.  Schubert  and  Scriabin. 


This  reviewer  leans  towards  the  Schu- 
mann and  Scriabin  works.  Schumann's 
"Kinderscenen,"  op.  15 — (Scene  from 
Childhood) — is  performed  marvelously. 
It  literally  enchants.  Scriabin's  poem 
and  etudes  are  done  with  broad  Russian 
passion.  Beautiful  rolling  waves  of 
sound.  The  mastery  of  control  that  is 
Horowitz's  trademark  is  fully  in  evi- 
dence. Considering  how  difficult  it  is  to 
conjure  great  shadings  out  of  a  piano. 
Horowitz  simply  plays  and  you  easily 
forget  the  instrument's  inherent  limita- 
tions. For  him,  they  are  obviously  non- 
existent. After  listening  to  the  whole 
album  through,  several  times,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  Columbia 


ought  to  do  a  series  with  Horowitz,  of 
all  the  classics  in  the  piano  literature. 
At  his  present  level,  I'm  sure,  it  would 
be  an  enlightening  and  rewarding  listen- 
ing experience. 

-  It  is  hard  for  this  reviewer  to  equate 
the  merits  of  the  Scarlatti  and  Schubert 
contributions  herein  included.  My  ears 
do  not  perk  up  when  listening  to  Scar- 
latti's somewhat  gymnastic  musical  ex- 
cursions. Schubert,  on  the  other  hand 
(in  my  humble  opinion),  is  a  greater 
talent.  His  piece  seethes  with  lyric  and 
inventive  pianistics.  I  constantly  think 
of  his  beautiful  lieder  (songs)  and  sort 
of  put  everything  of  his  output  in  slots 
behind  it. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  an  album  to  own. 
The  sound  of  great  music  and  Horowitz 
playing — it  is  an  unbeatable  team. 


POPULAR 

■^■^"^•Days   of   Wine   and   Roses, 

Andy  Williams  (Columbia) — Versatile 
Andy  has  himself  another  package 
which,  very  broadly,  covers  enough  dif- 
ferent areas  to  make  it  an  album  that 
could  interest  almost  everyone.  The 
standards  that  are  done  here  get  the 
best  treatments. 

"It's  a  Most  Unusual  Day,"  which  is 
done  in  a  jazz-waltz  fashion,  and  "Fall- 
ing in  Love  With  Love"  seem  to  be  the 
strongest.  The  ballad  hits,  like  "Color- 
ing Book"  and  "I  Left  My  Heart  in 
San  Francisco,"  are  done  with  much 
polish.  "Exactly  Like  You"  is  a  bit 
lightweight.  Occasionally.  Andy's  de- 
liberated attempts  to  instill  the  lyrics 
with  too  many  studied  emotional  tricks, 
hurts  the  album.  It's  to  be  noted, 
though,  that  Andy  brings  off  some 
rather  large  musical  moments  in  a  fine 
epic  fashion  with  no  schmaltz. 

For  Williams'  fans,  it's  a  must  album. 
For  most  everybody  else,  it's  a  pleasur- 
able enough  album  to  while  away  a 
rainy  afternoon  and/or  enchant  an  eve- 
ning. Good  choice  of  tunes  with  more 
than  adequate  arrangements  and  the 
limbered  and  timbred  voice  of  Andy 
Williams. 

-^"^"jfc-Baby  Workout,  Jackie  Wilson 
(Brunswick) — Well,  as  usual,  Jackie 
Wilson  has  come  up  with  another  excit- 
ing package.  All  sort  of  styled  in  his 
"Baby  Workout"  fashion,  it  literally 
jumps  from  start  to  finish.  This  is  his 
groove,  unquestionably.  I've  heard  him 
do  the  "standard"  kind  of  albums  with 
strings  and  what-have-you,  but  in  this 
exciting  setting  he  appears  to  be  much 
more  comfortable. 

Along  with  his  "Baby  Workout"  are 
a  slue  of  tunes  that  easily  generate  as 
much  excitement  as  "Workout."  Such 
fiery  vehicles  as  "Shake!  Shake! 
Shake!",  "The  Kickapoo,"  (which  is 
"another"  dance  I  guess  he  hopes  will 
turn  into  a  Twist  or  Mashed  Potato  kind 
of  thing),  "Yeah!  Yeah!  Yeah!",  an 
Elvis-type  tune,  "Love  Train,"  and  a 
real  striking  and  shouting  thing  called 
"Now  That  I  Want  Her,"  which,  be- 
lieve me,  could  easily  be  a  hit  single. 

Jackie  himself  has  written  five  of  the 


-MC-MC   GREAT! 
-MC-K  GOOD LISTENING 


-K-K    FAIR   SOUNDS 
-K  IT'S    YOUR    MONEY 


tunes,  with  some  assists  by  seasoned 
veteran  writers  like  Otis  Blackwell  and 
Winfield  Scott.  Jackie's  performing  is 
marvelous  in  its  drive  and  exuberance. 
No  one  can  ever  say  that  Jackie  doesn't 
give  his  all.  He  works  like  a  demon. 
In  fact,  from  time  to  time  on  the  al- 
bum, you  can  hear  him  lose  recorded 
presence  as  he  moves  away  from  the 
mike  for  a  second.  But  it  only  proves 
he's  dancing  and  moving  as  well  as 
singing. 

The  kids  will  put  this  album  on  the 
hit  charts,  have  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  material  is  also  suited  for  juke- 
boxes, so  I'm  sure  Brunswick  will  re- 
lease the  tunes,  at  least  some  of  them, 
individually,  on  single  records.  It  is  an 
entertaining  "Workout,"  if  you'll  allow 
me  the  play  on  words.  I'd  look  into 
this  album,  you  Wilson  fans. 

***Where   Did   Everyone    Go?, 

Nat  King  Cole,  arr.  and  cond.  by  Gor- 
don Jenkins  (Capitol) — Nobody  ever 
had  to  sell  me  on  Nathaniel  "King" 
Cole.  This  reviewer  has  enjoyed  his 
musical  and  vocal  talents  since  they 
emerged  years  ago.  The  only  reason 
this  album  effort  didn't  make  the  four- 
star  rating  is  because  of  the  arrange- 
ments. (Nat's  own  contribution  is  eas- 
ily worth  ten  stars.) 

The  tunes  themselves  are  all  beauts. 
Standards  mixed  with  some  new  tunes 
that  are  destined  to  become  standards. 

Gordon  Jenkins,  who  in  his  own 
right  is  one  of  America's  finest  com- 
posers, is  not,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  best  arranger  for  Nat.  He  has  had 
many  successes  in  the  arranging  area, 
probably  dating  back  years,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  sound  like  I'm  downgrading 
his  talent,  but  he  just  misses  Nat's 
particular  level  of  sophistication.  On 
certain  tunes,  he  is  forced  through  the 
harmonic  scheme  of  the  song  to  come 
awfully  close  to  that  rich  area  where 
Nat  resides.  But  his  Tchaikowskian 
quality,  as  it  applies  itself  to  his  har- 
monic devices  and  general  orchestrat- 
ing^is  at  odds  with  the  manner  in  which 
Nat  expresses  himself. 

It  seems  a  rule  in  the  record  business 
that  on  Side  One,  the  "A"  side,  is  where 
the  cream  of  the  crop  goes.  But  with 
this  album,  it's  the  converse.   Side  Two 


is  a  whole  lot  more  entertaining.  Nat 
beautifully  runs  through  "End  of  a 
Love  Affair,"  "Spring  Is  Here,"  and 
some  newer  gems  like  "I  Keep  Goin' 
Back  to  Joe's"  and  "No,  I  Don't  Want 
Her." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nat  is  expres- 
sively deeper  on  Side  Two.  He  doesn't 
exhibit  the  "devil-may-care"  kind  of 
quality  as  he  did  on  Side  One.  He  is 
subtler  and  pointed.  He  strikes  deeper 
ground  with  his  unrequited  love  mes- 
sage. Well,  I'll  have  to  give  him  the 
nod.  It's  a  shame  the  backdrops  were 
not  as  sensitively  wrought  as  Nat's 
interpretations.  Take  a  listen,  though. 
It's  worth  your  time. 


-^"^■^-Great  Hits  of  Golden  Groups, 

— Bobby  Vinton  (Epic) — The  last  time 
I  reviewed  a  Bobby  Vinton  album,  I 
was  trying  to  evaluate  it  for  everyone, 
but  one  of  his  fans  really  wrote  me  a 
scorching  letter.  I  trust  this  time  I'll  be 
safe.   The   reason:    I   like   this   album. 

Young  Mr.  Vinton  is  more  than  com- 
fortable here  among  these  hits  orig- 
inally made  famous  by  vocal  groups. 
He  brings  much  freshness  to  them.  His 
Nashville  cohorts,  the  Jordanaires,  are 
in  no  small  way  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  album.  A  relatively  fa- 
mous group  in  their  own  right,  the 
Jordanaires  vocally  recreate  part  of  the 
aura  of  the  original  recordings;  then 
Bobby  takes  things  a  few  steps  farther. 

All  I  can  say  is :  "Please,  no  letters." 
It's  a  more  than  good  album. 


-jfc-^-Watermelon  Man!,  Mongo  San- 
tamaria  and  His  Orch.  (Battle) — This 
album,  with  some  thought-out  concep- 
tion of  "where-to-go,"  could  have  easily 
been  a  four-star  effort.  This  band,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  night 
not  too  long  ago  at  Birdland.  should 
certainly  make  a  mark  for  itself  in  the 
"small  band"  category.  But  not  with 
albums  like  this. 

Among  the  twelve  tunes  done  here, 
five  are  easily  classified  as  good  to  ex- 
cellent. Mongo's  hit,  "Watermelon 
Man."  is  a  beaut!  It's  unfortunate  that 
almost  nothing  else  in  the  album  comes 
up  to  its  level  in  composition  or  per- 
formance.  Some  of  the  tunes  do  hold 


their  own  to  a  degree.  "Cut  That  Cane," 
"Don't  Bother  Me  No  More,"  "Bayou 
Roots"  and  "Love,  Oh  Love"  are  all 
reasonably  good  tracks.  It  appears  to 
me  that  more  could  have  been  gotten 
out  of  them. 

This  chap,  Santamaria,  has  hit  on  a 
very  interesting  musical  angle.  He  has 
combined  the  elements  of  rock  'n'  roll, 
jazz  and  Latin  American  rhythms.  And 
by  George,  if  "Watermelon  Man"  is  an 
example,  it  could  be  a  new  area  that 
needs  a  little  spark  to  send  it  skyward. 
This  album  is  a  good  one  for  dancers; 
it  doesn't  sustain  enough  for  the  listen- - 
ers'  market.  I  must  add,  though,  that 
you'll  more  than  likely  hear  exceedingly 
good  things  from  Mongo  in  the  future, 
as  the  musical  character  of  his  band  T 
matures  and  fulfills  its  potential.  y 
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1)  It's  My  Party/Danny,  Lesley  Gore  (Mercury) — This 
is  Mercury's  newest  songbird  and  you  better  believe  this 
young  girl  can  sing!  Both  sides  of  this  are  strong  enough  to 
be  hits.  "It's  My  Party"  has  a  slight  edge  but  "Danny,"  a 
Paul  Anka  original,  could  bust  out.  For  teeners — a  must. 

2)  The  Good  Life/Spring  in  Manhattan,  Tony  Bennett 
(Columbia) — If  a  beautifully  written  tune  were  the  criterion, 
"Good  Life"  would  be  a  smash!  Tony  does  a  beautiful  job 
with  it.  He  puts  so  much  into  his  performances,  it's  difficult 
not  to  feel  something  when  you  hear  him. 

3)  Theme  from  "David  and  Lisa"/Theme  from 
"Lawrence  of  Arabia,"  The  Victor  Feldman  Trio  (Ava)  — 
Victor  Feldman,  an  excellent  pianist,  drummer  and  vibist, 
will  ultimately  take  a  place  among  the  jazz  giants.  His  re- 
cording of  "Taste  of  Honey"  started  the  activity  on  that  tune. 
"David  and  Lisa"  is  infinitely  more  suited  for  the  Feldman 
small-group  approach.  "Lawrence"  has  some  wonderful  sin- 
gle-note solo  work  but  isn't  formal  enough  to  maintain  interest. 

4)  Thumbin'/Don't  Waste  Your  Arrows,  Kenny 
Young  (MGM) — I  don't  know  about  them  arrows,  but 
"Thumbin'  "  sounds  like  it  could  do  the  trick.  Kenny  Young 
turns  in  an  exciting  performance.  Both  tunes  are  well  written. 

5)  Don't  Make  My  Baby  Blue/The  Moment  of  Truth, 
Frankie  Laine  (Columbia) — Well,  the  old  master  has  come 
back  to  the  singles  market,  and  in  fine  fashion.  There's  no 
reason  why  "Don't  Make  My  Baby  Blue"  shouldn't  be  a  hit. 

6)  Did  He  Call  Today,  Mama?/Needles  and  Pins, 
Jackie  de  Shannon  (Liberty) — Well,  both  of  these  sides  are 
powerhouse  things !  This  girl  sure  can  belt  'em  out.  "Needles" 
is  a  market  sound  kind  of  thing.  "Did  He  Call"  is  more  the 
story  thing.  Both  very  strong.  The  kids  will  dig  these  tunes. 

7)  A  Stranger  in  Town/Big  River,  The  Shacklefords 
(Mercury) — This  is  sort  of  a  folk  offering,  but  not  in  the  pure 
sense.  They  could  be  big  ones!  Mercury  feels  that  "Stranger" 
is  the  strong  side.  I  rather  think  Johnny  Cash's  tune  "River" 
sounds  like  the  hit.  Good  singing,  loaded  with  Southern  grits. 

8)  You  Upset  My  Soul/Son  My  Son,  Don  Gardner  and 
Dee  Ford  (Ludix) — Two  sides,  one  ballad  and  one  romper. 
"Son"  is  a  bit  maudlin  but  "Upset"  is  upsetting!  Don  and  Dee 
pour  on  the  fuel.  Shouting  voices,  a  pulsing  organ  and  a 
driving    rhythm    pulse!    Sure    to    be    a    juke-box    favorite. 

9)  Don't  Lie,  Don't  Try/Lonely  Girl,  Virginia  Hoe 
( Columbia  )^This  girl  could  develop  into  one  of  the  chirpers. 
Good  tunes,  with  the  driving  "Lonely  Girl"  taking  a  slight 
edge.  Both  written  by  Dorian  Burton,  who  has  written  a  gang 
of  goodies.  Watch  this  one,  it  could  be  a  sleeper. 

10)  What  Now  My  Love/Make  Up  Your  Mind,  Buddy 
Greco  (Epic) — This  record  is  an  if,  but  I  like  Buddy's  work, 
so  forgive  me.  "What  Now"  already  was  a  hit  and  could  hardly 
make  it  again   so  soon.   "Make,"  though,  has  possibilities. 


THE   GROUP 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Which  is  incredible  for  an  unknown 
and,  at  the  time,  unrecorded  group !  So 
you  know  I'm  not  just  "whistlin'  Dixie." 
They  recently  played  New  York  City's 
downtown  night  club,  the  Village  Van- 
guard. (It  was  in  that  room  that  Bela- 
fonte  started  his  rise  to  fame.)  They 
were  very  well  received  and  are  plan- 
ning to  play  there  again  in  the  fall. 
Birdland,  New  York's  jazz  club,  awaits 
them  for  a  two-week  stint,  and  a  Euro- 
pean tour  beckons. 

Work  they  can,  even  without  records. 
That,  in  this  day  and  age,  is  astounding. 
But  now  that  they  have  recorded,  there 
will  be  no  stopping  them.  In  their  new 
album,  they  run  the  gamut  of  expression. 
Ballads,  they  do  in  unique  fashion.  They 
are  not  limited  technically  to  just  en- 
semble singing.  In  fact,  it's  the  converse. 
They  actually  weave  contrapuntal  lines 
with  just  as  much  ease. 

They  do  things  in  the  album  such  as 
"The  Witch  Is  Dead,"  from  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz,"  and  turn  around  and  do  almost 
an  epic-like  rendition  of  "Joey,  Joey, 
Joey."  "But  Beautiful"  and  "The  Second 
Time  Around"  are  given  ballad  treat- 
ments, rich  in  subtleties  and  coloristic 
splashes  to  convey  the  lyric  content. 

The  a  capella  beginning  of  "Every- 
time  We  Say  Goodbye"  is  exquisitely 
done,  and  if  you  leave  the  needle  alone, 
you'll  hear  them  change  winter  to  spring 
as  they  romp  through  "Fugue  for  Tin- 
horns," the  classic  from  the  score  of 
"Guys  and  Dolls."  In  "Fugue,"  it's 
tongue-in-cheek  all  the  way,  with  a  dis- 
play of  part-singing  frightening  in  its 
precision. 

The  next  time  you  drop  into  your 
record  shop,  do  yourself  a  favor  and 
listen  to  the  album.  Just  listen  and  let 
your  ears  make  the  decision.  I'm  sure 
you'll  say  "The  Group"  is  the  Group. 

Till  next  month. 
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How  she  out-loves  Liz! 


Just  a  year  ago,  Edie  Adams  was  a  widow,  bereft  and  bewildered  after  a  tragic 
auto  accident  claimed  the  life  of  her  beloved  husband,  comedian  Ernie  Kovacs. 

Just  a  year  ago,  Eddie  Fisher  was  a  man  without  a  wife,  rejected  by  his  adored 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  crippled  by  shock,  a  victim  of  nervous  collapse. 

Before  their  mutual  tragedies,  Edie  and  Eddie  had  been  warm  friends  in  a  swank 
circle  of  celebrity-starred  marriages.  They  enjoyed  each  other's  company  in  each 
other's  houses  without  any  of  the  switchy-witchy  playfulness  that  characterizes  a  great 
many  Hollywood  "friendships." 

Neither  of  them  could  have  dreamed  in  those  carefree  days  and  nights  of  fun 
and  friendship,  that,  in  the  same  year,  they  would  each  suffer  the  loss  of  a  mate 
and  would  run  to  each  other  for  solace  and  companionship  in  the  grim  hours  of 
their  respective  griefs. 

Eddie  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  Edie  by  phone  from  Rome,  after  the  appalling 
pre-dawn  accident  on  a  rain-slicked  Beverly  Hills  boulevard  that  snuffed  out  the  life 
of  his  cigar-smoking,  poker-playing  buddy.  Eddie  wept  private  tears  over  Ernie's 
demise,  just  as  he  had  cried  unashamedly  years  before  when  his  father-image  buddy 
Mike  Todd  kept  his  rainy  predawn  date  with  death  in  his  private  plane. 

Edie  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  Eddie  from  Hollywood  when  he  was  whisked  away 
to  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  New  York  last  winter,  after  a  paralytic  bout  necessitated 
specialized  treatment  and  isolation. 

It  was  Edie  who  spoke  the  soft  sweet  words  of  comfort  that  Eddie  longed  to 
hear  from  his  wife,  not  yet  having  abandoned  hope  that  she  might  still  have  some 
vestigial  concern  over  his  welfare.  But  the  calls  were  always  from  Edie,  never 
from  Elizabeth,  and  Eddie  was  to  remember  this  in  the  months  after  his  determined 
recovery  from  heartbreak. 

Eddie,  submerging  his  own  pain  and  shame,  rallied  to  Edie's  side,  knowing  how 
empty  the  great  Kovacs  mansion  would  seem  to  Edie  in  her  new  loneliness.  Eddie, 
by  a  stroke  of  strange  fate,  found  himself  in  exactly  the  same  role  he  had  played 
in  Elizabeth's  life  when  Todd's  meteoric  life  sputtered  out  on  a  New  Mexico  moun- 
tainside. With  this  difference — he  was  wifeless,  though  still  legally  married  to  Liz. 

Together,  Edie  and  Eddie  talked,  dined,  played  cards,  swam  and  eventually  got 
out  together  publicly  at  the  urging  of  their  mutual  friends. 

They  laughed  together  remembering  the  crazy  Kovacs  times  they  had  shared. 
They  cried  together  remembering  the  loss  of  a  dear  husband  and  endearing  friend. 
Two  people  united  in  grief,  stripped  of  the  surface  phoniness  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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lor  to  Edie  Adams  -  all  about  the  widow  Eddie  Fisher's  comforting  now! 


Just  a  year  ago,  Edie  Adams  was  a  widow,  bereft  and  bewared  after  a  tragic 
auto  accident  claimed  the  life  of  her  beloved  husband,  comedian  Ernie  Kovacs^ 

Just  a  year  ago,  Eddie  Fisher  was  a  man  without  a  wife,  rejected  by  h,s  adored 
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predawn  accident  on  a  rain-slicked  Beverly  Hills  boulevard  that  snuffed  out  the  life 
of  his  cigar-smoking,  poker-playing  buddy.  Eddie  wept  private  tears  over  Ernie's 
demise,  just  as  he  had  cried  unashamedly  years  before  when  his  father-image  buddy 
Mike  Todd  kept  his  rainy  predawn  date  with  death  in  his  private  plane. 

Edie  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  Eddie  from  Hollywood  when  he  was  whisked  away 
to  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  New  York  last  winter,  after  a  paralytic  bout  necessitated 
specialized  treatment  and  isolation. 
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hear  from  his  wife,  not  yet  having  abandoned  hope  that  she  might  still  have  some 
vestigial  concern  over  his  welfare.  But  the  calls  were  always  from  Edie,  never 
from  Elizabeth,  and  Eddie  was  to  remember  this  in  the  months  after  his  determined 
recovery  from  heartbreak. 

Eddie,  submerging  his  own  pain  and  shame,  rallied  to  Edie's  side,  knowing  how 
empty  the  great  Kovacs  mansion  would  seem  to  Edie  in  her  new  loneliness.  Eddie, 
by  a  stroke  of  strange  fate,  found  himself  in  exactly  the  same  role  he  had  played 
in  Elizabeth's  life  when  Todd's  meteoric  life  sputtered  out  on  a  New  Mexico  moun- 
tainside. With  this  difference — he  was  wifeless,  though  still  legally  married  to  Liz. 

Together,  Edie  and  Eddie  talked,  dined,  played  cards,  swam  and  eventually  got 
out  together  publicly  at  the  urging  of  their  mutual  friends. 

They  laughed  together  remembering  the  crazy  Kovacs  times  they  had  shared. 
They  cried  together  remembering  the  loss  of  a  dear  husband  and  endearing  friend. 
Two  people  united  in  grief,  stripped  of  the  surface  phoniness  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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SHELLEY  FABARES 
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In  California,  the  "age  of  consent"  is  eighteen.  And  pert,  red- 
haired  Shelley  Fabares,  known  to  TV  viewers  as  Mary  Stone  of 
"The  Donna  Reed  Show,"  has  had  a  full  year  of  consenting. 
Now,  at  nineteen,  she  has  decided  to  consent  no  more. 

Shelley  is  in  full  rebellion  against  the  course  her  life  as  a 
good  girl  has  been  taking,  and  she's  turned  a  shell-pink  but 
deaf  ear  to  the  cooler,  more  senior  citizens  who  warn  that  her 
new  road  is  "risky  and  possibly  disastrous." 

For  instance,  a  woman  close  to  her  family  was  overheard 
muttering:  "I  can  imagine  how  Donna  Reed  must  feel  .  .  .  but 
just  think  of  Shelley's  parents.  I  always  thought  they  had  some 
control  over  her.  It  must  be  a  staggering  blow  for  them." 

To  this — and  all  other  criticism — Shelley  answers:  "I'm  a 
girl  who  can't  stand  still.  In  fact,  I'm  a  woman  now,  and  if  I'm 
ever  going  to  kick  up  my  heels  and  see  what  life's  really  like, 
now  is  the  time.  I  told  my  parents  it  was  now  or  never.  I  had 
to  do  what  I  had  to  do.  Just  like  that."  (Continued  on  page  >& 
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Such  a  galaxy  of  stars,  so  serenely  happy  to  support  a 
worthy  cause  in  public!  In  private,  of  course,  they  all  have 
their  little  disagreements  .  .  .  but  can  you  guess  which  one 
can  always  set  their  tongues  wagging  furiously  at  mere 
mention  of  his  name?  (You  know  it  so  well,  too!)  Identifying 
the  most  clearly  visible  (and  passing  over  the  non-profes- 


sionals at  this  great  Muscular  Dystrophy  benefit)  from  left 
to  right:  First  full  row — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobby  Van,  Cesar 
Romero,  Elizabeth  Allen,  Arnold  Stang,  Natalie  Trundy, 
Perry  Lopez,  Jean  Hagen  and  her  husband,  Suzanne  Plesh- 
ette,  Troy  Donahue,  Steve  Blauner,  Bobby  Darin;  second 
row — Dorothy  Dandridge,  Jack  Dennison,  Rose  Marie,  Tim 


OTHERS  MAD  ENOUGH  TO  FIGHT? 
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Conway,  Vikki  Dougan,  Sherry  Nelson,  Vince  Edwards;  third 
— Dennis  James  and  his  wife,  Anthony  Eisley,  Pat  Blair, 
Peter  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  O'Connell,  Maximilian 
Schell;  fourth — Helen  O'Connell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joby  Baker, 
Ann  Richards,  Jack  Ging,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poncie  Ponce;  fifth 
— Julie  Parrish,  Nick  Blair,  Kathy  Nolan,  Nydia  Westman, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  O'Brien;  sixth — Desiree  Sumara,  Sue  Bar- 
ton, Kevin  McCarthy.  .  .  .  Did  you  spot  the  one  who  can 
almost  literally  turn  the  others'  lives  upside  down?  For  the 
full  story  of  what  Hollywood's  saying  about  him  privately 
— and  why  and  how  he  can  set  them  on  the  warpath 
with  everything  he  says  or  does! — turn  now  to  page  72. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  O'Brien;  sixth — Deslree  Sumara,  Sue  Bar- 
ton, Kevin  McCarthy.  ...  Did  you  spot  the  one  who  can 
almost  literally  turn  the  others'  lives  upside  down?  For  the 
full  story  of  what  Hollywood's  saying  about  him  privately 
— and  why  and  how  he  can  set  them  on  the  warpath 
with  everything  he  says  or  does! — turn  now  to  page  72. 
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Here's  the  next  Lennon  Sister 

to  be  a  bride— and  it  may  happen 

sooner  than  even  she  thinks! 
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Peggy  had  thought  about  it  secretly  long  before  she 
announced  to  the  family  that  she  was  shopping  for  a 
wedding  dress.  Mom  and  Dad  were  surprised — at  first 
— but  Kathy  and  Janet  understood  about  the  hurry. 

Please  turn  page  . 
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■yKT  When  I  announced  that  I  was  going  to 
"shop  for  a  wedding  dress"— Dad  dropped 
his  newspaper,  Mom  gasped  "Wha-a-t?"  and 
footsteps  began  running  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.  "Hold  everything,"  I  said  real  quick. 
"I'm  not  running  off  to  get  married.  I  just 
want  to  see  what  the  latest  fashions  are  and 
dream  a  little.  After  all,  a  girl  has  to  be 
prepared.  .  .  ." 

Janet  gave  me  a  pitying  look.  "Don't  you 
think  it  might  be  a  better  idea  to  find  a 
husband  first?" 

But  Kathy,  who's  nearer  my  age  and  has 
been  doing  a  little  dreaming  of  her  own,  said. 
"I'm  with  you,  Peggy.  I'll  go  along  and  drool 
while  you  try  on  the  wedding  gowns." 

"Oh,  I'll  go,  too,"  Janet  said  with  a  beauti- 
ful change  of  pace.  "Someday  I'll  be  think- 
ing about  these  things  myself!" 

On  our  way  to  Saks  in  Beverly  Hills,  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  big  question  again.  I 
say  "again"  because,  like  girls  everywhere 
else,  we  Lennon  Sisters  often  wonder  about 
the  wonderful  day  when  we'll  walk  down  the 
aisle.  The  question,  of  course,  is:  When? 

The  faces  of  young  men  I've  dated  recently 
passed  before  my  mind.  I  seemed  to  hear  bits 
of  their  conversations.  I  tried  to  imagine  my- 
self in  love  with  one  of  them  and  how  it 
would  be  if  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.  But  it 
was  a  waste  of  time.  It  was  like  dancing  with 
my  own  shadow.  I  don't  think  I've  found  the 
one  and  only  man  as  yet,  but  I  do  have  a 
fairly  clear  idea  of  the  general  type  I'd  like 
to  have  waiting  for  me  when  I  walk  to  the 
altar.  After  all,  from  the  young  men  I've 
dated  up  to  now,  I  can  sense  the  sort  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  attract  me.  He'll  like 
all  types  of  music,  especially  classical.  He'll 
also  be  interested  in  sports,  and  I'd  prefer  if 
he  were  aware  of    (Continued  on   page  58) 


As  they  helped  Peggy  try  on  the 
different  veils  and  choose  the 
dress  she  would  wear  as  a  bride 
one  day,  Kathy  and  Janet  did  a 
little    dreaming    of    their    own. 
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ANDREW  PRINE: 


WE  RUINED3YEARS 
N6WEEKS0F 


'We  ruined  almost  three  years  of  love 
in  six  weeks  of  marriage,"  Andrew 
Prine  said. 

"To  be  more  accurate,  everything 
Sharon  and  I  had  meant  to  each  other 
was   ruined   when   we   started   down 
that  makeshift  aisle. 

"We  knew  we  were  making  a  mis- 
take— that    Sharon    was    making    a 
mistake — that  I  would  probably  hurt 
her.  But  once  I  had  started  down  that 
aisle,  I  was  like  a  man  going  to  the 
.  guillotine. 

"There  was  no  way  to  turn  back." 
In  "Wide  Country,"  the  TV  series 
in  which  he  co-stars,  tall,  lean,  youth- 
ful Andrew  Prine  plays  the  part  of  an 
idealistic,     almost     innocent,     young 
man  who  is  guided  by  the  hero-image 
of  his   sterner,    more   worldly   older 
brother,    played    by    Earl    Holliman 
In  life,  Andy  is  self-disciplined  and 
self-driving,  shorn   of  most  illusions 
about  himself  or  the  world  by  a  hard 
and    confusing    childhood    in    little 
towns  where  the  population  scratched 
thin  soil  to  stay  alive. 

When  he  talks  about  himself,  he 
cuts  away  sham  with  surgical  swift- 
ness, exposes  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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A  minister  answers: 
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"W hen's  it  all  going  to  end?" 
This  was  the  question  each  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  "Grand 
Ole  Opry"  cast  asked  himself— as 
death  swooped  down  and  snatched 
up  person  after  person  associated 
with  America's  oldest  continuous 
radio  show,  heard  virtually  through- 
out the  nation  on  Saturday  nights 
from  Nashville's  WSM. 

"When's  it  all  going  to  end?" 
This  was  the  question,  the  cry, 
the  plea,  the  protest  that  was  finally 
voiced  out  loud  by  Herb  Shucher, 
national  promotion  director  for 
Starday  Records,  after  Texas  Ruby 
Fox,  former  "Opry"  star,  was 
burned  to  death  when  a  fire  de- 
stroyed her  trailer  home. 

"When's   it  all  going   to   end?" 

This  was  the  question   the  fans 

and   friends   of  the   "Opry"   asked 

one     another     as     the     death     toll 

mounted  until — with  the  passing  of 


Texas  Ruby — the  total  of  "Opry" 
fatalities  had,  within  a  few  weeks, 
reached  eight. 

"When's  it  all  going  to  end?" 
.  .  .  "Is  there  a  death  jinx  on  the 
'Grand  Ole  Opry'?"  .  .  .  "Why  is 
God  doing  this  to  us?" 

These  were  the  questions  that 
plagued  Beulah  McDaniel,  the  widow 
of  "Opry"  regular  James  "Sleepy" 
McDaniel  .  .  .  widower  Charles 
Dick,  Patsy  Cline's  husband,  and 
their  two  small  children,  Julie,  4, 
and  Randy,  2  .  .  .  "Opry"  head- 
liner  and  expectant  mother  Jean 
Shephard,  widow  of  Hawkshaw 
Hawkins,  and  their  son,  Don  Rob- 
bin  .  .  .  Lucy,  widow  of  Cowboy 
Copas,  and  their  three  children — 
Katha-Loma,  Gary  Lee  and  Michael 
.  .  .  Cathy,  widow  of  Randy  Hughes 
(Patsy  Cline's  manager),  and  their 
seven-year-old  son,  Larry  Dale  .  .  . 
Louise,  widow  of  Jack  Anglin,  and 


their  nine-year-old  son,  Terry  .  .  . 
singer-guitarist  Porter  Wagoner, 
whose  father  passed  away  .  .  .  and 
Joe  D.  Taylor,  advertising  coordi- 
nator for  Martha  White  Mills,  Inc., 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  "Grand  Ole 
Opry,"  whose  father  died  after  the 
prayer  service  for  Patsy  Cline, 
Cowboy  Copas,  Hawkshaw  Hawkins 
and  Randy  Hughes. 

"Why  is  God  doing  this  to  us?" 
The  puzzled  and  puzzling  ques- 
tion. A  desperate  question.  A  fright- 
ened and  frightening  question.  A 
fervent,  tearful,  searching  question. 
An  age-old,  confusing  problem: 
Why  does  God  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom send  His  messenger,  Death,  to 
bring  so  many  from  one  family  to 
heaven?  ("It's  a  family  at  the 
'Opry,'  "  said  Roy  Acuff,  the  King 
of  Mountain  Music,  at  the  memorial 
show  at  which  the  surviving  per- 
formers paid  a  farewell  tribute  to 


Among  the  victims: 
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Hawkshaw  Hawkins 


Patsy  Cline 


Jack  Anglin 


those  who  had  died.  "When  one 
down  here  cuts  her  finger,  we  all 
bleed.") 

To  try-  to  get  an  answer  to  this 
question  for  the  survivors  of  the 
nine  people  associated  with  "Grand 
Ole  Opry"  who  have  died,  for  their 
friends  and  fans,  and  for  ourselves, 
we  went  directly  to  the  man  who 
has  served  as  spiritual  adviser,  re- 
ligious counselor  and  personal  com- 
forter to  many  of  those  who  died 
and  to  many  of  those  who  mourn 
the  departed.  To  Jay  Alford,  pastor 
of  the  First  Assembly  of  God 
Church  in  Madison,  Tennessee. 

Here  is  his  answer.  (Throughout 
his  statement,  we  are  interspersing 
the  stanzas  of  a  poem  Reverend  Al- 
ford was  kind  enough  to  send  us — 
the  beautiful  poem,  "He  Maketh 
No  Mistake,"  by  A.  M.  Overton, 
which  the  pastor  recited  during  the 
funeral  service  for  Patsy  Cline.) 


My   Father's    way   may   twist   and 
turn, 

My  heart  may  throb  and  ache, 
But  in  my  soul  I'm  glad  I  know, 

He  maketh  no  mistake. 

Reverend  Alford  told  us:  "The 
recent  time  of  tragedy  began  for 
me  on  Monday  morning  when,  very 
early,  my  phone  rang  and  I  an- 
swered the  call  from  Beulah  Mc- 
Daniel,  the  wife  of  James  'Sleepy' 
McDaniel,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  on  the  'Grand  Ole  Opry.' 
[McDaniel  was  a  member  of  "Opry" 
star  Hank  Snow's  band.]  She  in- 
formed me  that  her  husband  had 
just  died  of  a  heart  attack.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  funeral 
to  be  held  at  our  church,  the  First 
Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Madi- 
son, on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Cow- 
boy Copas  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
pallbearers." 
My  cherished  plans  may  go  astray, 


My  hopes  may  fade  away, 
But  still  I'll  trust  my  Lord  to  lead. 

For  He  doth  know  the  way. 

Reverend  Alford:  "On  Tuesday 
night  the  plane  crash  near  Camden, 
Tennessee,  took  the  lives  of  Copas, 
along  with  Patsy  Cline,  Hawkshaw 
Hawkins  and  Randy  Hughes." 

The  three  "Opry"  stars  and 
Patsy's  manager  had  gone  to  Kansas 
City  to  do  a  benefit  performance  for 
the  widow  of  Cactus  Jack  Call,  a 
deejay  who'd  recently  died  in  an 
auto  accident.  Although  the  weather 
was  bad,  Cowboy,  Patsy,  Hawk- 
shaw and  Randy  decided  to  head 
back  for  Nashville  in  Hughes' 
single-engined  Piper  Comanche 
plane.  Hawkins  called  his  wife  Jean 
from  Kansas  City  and  told  her 
they'd  be  home  soon;  Hughes,  who 
was  also  Copas'  son-in-law,  phoned 
his  wife  Cathy  from  Dyersburg, 
where     (Continued    on    page    86) 
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This  has  been  Carol  Burnett's  year  of  revelations. 
Just  as  her  career  shifted  into  high — her  own  TV 
specials,  her  first  movie,  a  full-scale  Broadway  mu- 
sical in  the  offing — the  shy  comedienne  found  she 
had  to  strip  her  emotions  bare  in  public,  revealing 
two  secrets  she  had  kept  locked  up  in  her  heart. 

First  came  the  headlines  about  her  ill-starred 
love  for  a  married  man. 

Then  came  the  truth  about  her  childhood. 

Friends  have  long  known  that  Carol  was  brought 
up  by  her  grandmother,  in  circumstances  close  to 
poverty.  Few  realized  the  actual  tragedy  of  that 
upbringing.  Her  parents  were  alcoholics,  who  left 
two-year-old  Carol  behind  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
when  they  went  West  to  try  to  make  a  living.  It 
wasn't  until  Carol  was  seven  that  she  and  "Nanny" 
found  their  way  to  Los  Angeles,  too — and  took  up 
housekeeping  in  a  single,  shabby  boarding-house 
room  across  the  hall  from  her  mother.  Across  the 
hall  from  her  father,  too,  whenever  these  two  con- 
fused but  charming  people  reconciled. 

Much  of  the  time,  the  divided  family  lived  on 
relief.  But  somehow  there  was  always  money  for 
drinking — across  the  hall.  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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CAROL  BURNETT 

continued 


A  glowing  time  for  any  girl  .  .  .  making  her 
first  movie!  Yet  the  candid  camera — on  set. 
of  Paramount's  "Who's  Been  Sleeping  in 
My  Bed?" — often  caught  Carol  in  a  wistful 
mood  which  seemed  to  mirror  the  heartaches 
that  preceded  her  sudden  marriage  to  Joe. 
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And,  when  Carol  was  eleven,  there  was  a  baby  sister.  Two  years  later,  a  divorce. 
Eventually,  early  death  claimed  both  parents,  separate  and  virtually  alone. 

It  was  more  than  enough  to  leave  lasting  scars  on  any  sensitive  child. 

Just  as  marriage,  divorce  and  a  seemingly  hopeless  love  must  have  seared  the 
soul  of  this  sensitive  woman — until,  not  long  after  her  thirtieth  birthday,  she  mar- 
ried Joe  Hamilton,  producer  of  "The  Garry  Moore  Show."  For  Carol's  early  marriage 
to  Don  Saroyan  ended  in  divorce  last  year.  .  .  and  Joe  not  only  was  married,  but 
the  father  of  eight  children.  .  .  . 

It's  a  situation  which  could  have  broken  the  spirit  of  almost  any  woman,  and 
this  must  have  been  a  bitter  period,  indeed,  for  Carol  .  .  .  thinking  of  those  eight 
children  .  .  .  and  recalling  her  own  "mixed-up"  childhood.  .  .  . 

Yet — once  the  decision  was  made — it  was  a  radiant  Carol  who  eloped  with  Joe 
to  Juarez,  Mexico,  then  flew  off  to  an  Hawaiian  honeymoon. 

How  could  this  be?  What  inner  scars  does  Carol's  radiance  conceal? 

When  you  finally  see  and  talk  with  Carol,   there  (Continued  on   page  78) 


JACKIE'S  DANGER 

What  she  and    her  baby  doctor  are  doing  to  fight  it 


Begin  reading  the  story 
of  her  courage— and 
faith— on  the  next  page 


Jack  hopes  for  a  boy;  Jackie  just  prays  for  a  healthy  baby  like  John  and  Caroline. 


There  was  exultation  in  the  White  House,  of  course, 
when  it  was  learned  that  Jackie  Kennedy  was  expect- 
ing another  baby.  But,  along  with  great  happiness, 
there  were  faint,  hardly  discernible  sounds  of  unease 
and  wariness  in  the  background.  This  is  because 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  have  never  been  easy  for 
Jackie. 

Jackie's  and  Jack's  exultation  was  clearly  evident. 
Marianne  Means,  White  House  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  wrote  that  the  First  Lady  was 
"on  top  of  the  world,"  and  quoted  one  of  Jackie's  close 


friends  as  saying,  "She  has  never  looked  so  beautiful 
and  glorious."  And  Richard  McGowan,  a  member  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
stated  that  President  Kennedy  "was  described  as 
'elated'  that  the  First  Lady  was  expecting  her  third 
child  in  August  even  if  it  meant  they  cannot  travel 
together  for  a  while." 

Other  reporters,  reflecting  this  same  aura  of  delight 
and  elation,  recalled  that  Jackie  had  often  told  inti- 
mate friends  and  members  of  the  Kennedy  family  that 
she  hoped  and  prayed  she  would  have  several  more 
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PREGNANCY:  A  MEDICAL  REPORT 

by  Dr.  W.  Tenenoff  Reich 

Note:    Dr.    Reich's    medical    report,    in    question-and-answer    form,    was 
compiled  after  consultation  with  leading  obstetricians  and  gynecologists.) 


Q 


What  is  a  Caesarean  section? 


A 


It  is  a  major  surgical  procedure  for  removing  a  baby  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  The  surgeon  cuts 
through  the  woman's  abdominal  wall  and  through  the  peritoneum,  opens  the  uterus,  takes  out  the 
child,  snips  and  clamps  the  umbilical  cord,  removes  the  placenta,  and  then,  reversing  the  process,  closes 
each  of  these  openings. 


Q 


When  is  a  Caesarean  necessary? 


A 


When  a  woman  is  forty  or  older  and  is  having  her  first  baby  .  .  .  when  a  woman  suffers  from  diabetes 
.  .  .  when — and  this  is  the  most  frequent  reason — a  woman  has  a  contracted  or  narrow  pelvis  which 
will  not  allow  passage  of  the  baby. 


Q 


Are  more  than  three  Caesareans  dangerous  to  the  mother? 

....     A. 

Up  to  and  including  the  third  such  operation,  there  is  not  too  much  danger,  although  there  might  be 
certain  problems  such  as  a  ruptured  uterus.     (This  isn't  too  likely,  however.) 

After  the  third  such  operation,  the  risk  increases  with  each  subsequent  operation.  Nine  and  more 
Caesareans  have  been  performed  on  some  patients  without  ill  effect,  but  the  majority  of  doctors 
strongly  urge  their  patients  not  to  have  more  than  three  such  operations.  In  many  non-Catholic 
hospitals,  in  fact,  women  are  urged  to  have  a  tubalization  (a  tying-off  of  the  fallopian  tubes)  to 
prevent  conception,  thus  eliminating  further  risk.  This  advice  is  usually  given  them  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  third  Caesarean  section.  (Continued  on  page  75) 


children.  As  for  the  baby  who  is  to  arrive  in  August, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  said  to  have  declared  that  she  doesn't 
care  whether  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl,  while  her  husband 
favors  a  boy. 

But  it  was  Jackie's  sister-in-law  Ethel — speaking  for 
herself  (she  and  Bobby  are  expecting  their  eighth  child 
in  June),  for  Joan  Kennedy  (Ted's  wife,  who's  expect- 
ing a  third  child  in  August)  and  for  Jackie — who  cut 
across  red-tape  and  reticence  by  exclaiming  ebulli- 
ently, "We're  all  simply  delighted  to  be  pregnant 
again." 


But  the  warnings  of  possible  danger  for  Jackie  were 
also  present — muted  warnings,  but  warnings  never- 
theless, some  expressed  explicitly,  some  implicit  in 
what  various  medical  men  said. 

These  statements  add  up  to  the  following: 

•  Mrs.  Kennedy,  small  of  frame  and  delicately  built, 
has  always  had  a  difficult  time  during  pregnancy  and 
childbirth^ 

•  Mrs.  Kennedy  lost  one  child  because  of  a  mis- 
carriage. 

•  Mrs.    Kennedy    lost    (Continued    on    page     74) 
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MRS.  RICHARD    EGAN; 

We  look  like  the  picture 
of  a  perfect  family,  BUT... 


How  would  you 
like  to  live  with 

VOUR 

mother-in-law? 


If  you're  telling  mother-in-law  jokes, 
Mrs.  Richard  Egan  isn't  laughing.  The 
reason:  Pat  lives  under  the  same  roof 
as  her  in-laws — and  she  knows  just 
how  true  those  jokes  are. 

For  instance,  Pat  can  remember  how 
her  first  Thanksgiving  Day  as  a  bride 
turned  out  to  be  a  turkey  .  .  .  because 
she  bought  a  bird — and  so  did  her 
mother-in-law! 

She  can  also  remember,  how,  when 
cleaning  tissues  were  on  sale,  she 
bought  forty-eight  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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Should  in-laws  be  out-lawed?  Baby  Trish 
plays  a  big  part  in  the  way  Richard  and 
Pat  answer  that  in  their  personal  "Empire"! 


WITH 
I  TH 


THEE  WED... 


r 
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The  joys,  the  fears,  the  tears  of  Rick  Nelsons  Wedding  Day 


Suddenly  the  altar  lights  swirled  and  his 
knees  buckled.  The  organ  music  had  started, 
but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  tell  at  that 
moment  whether  it  was  "Lohengrin's  Wedding 
March"  or  "Oh,  Promise  Me." 

"Funny,"  Rick  Nelson  thought,  "I'm  a  mu- 
sician ...  a  singer  .  .  .  I've  never  had  any 
trouble  before  recognizing  a  tune.  I  must  be 
nervous.  Can  you  beat  that  ...  me  nervous? 
Dave  would  have  a  good  laugh  if  he  knew. 
Maybe  he  does.  .  .  ." 

What  was  it  Dave  had  said  in  the  anteroom, 
just  before  they'd  followed  Father  Parrish 
into  the  church?  "Well,  Rick  .  .  .  this  is  your 
big  day."  Dave  had  been  real  sharp,  all  smiles. 
"Parrish?"  he  said  to  the  priest.  "Now  that's 
a  name  to  fit  the  occasion."  And  Father  Parrish 
had  laughed  heartily.   Big  fun.  Ha,  ha.  In  a 


few  minutes,  he'd  be  watching  Kris  come  down 
the  aisle.  Did  everyone  feel  like  this?  Then 
Dave's  arm  had  fallen  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  old  familiar  embrace.  "Don't  worry,  fella 
.  .  .  you're  not  the  first  man  to  go  through 
this.  Remember  me  two  years  ago?"  He  had 
remembered  and  it  had  made  him  feel  better. 
Then,  Dave  had  been  all  fidgets,  and  he,  as 
best  man,  had  patted  his  big  brother  on  the 
back  and  tried  to  comfort  him  before  the 
ceremony  that  made  pretty  June  Blair  his 
sister-in-law.  How  proud  Mom  and  Dad  had 
been  .  .  . 

Did  his  parents  look  as  happy  now?  Silly 
question.  Of  course,  they  did.  But  he  didn't 
dare  look  at  them  for  fear  they'd  see  how 
shaky  he  was.  They  were  always  so  confident 
that  he'd  give  a  good   {Please  turn  the  page) 
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Rick  and  Kristin 


continued 


An    all-star,    all- friend    list    of    wedding    guests:    Here,    Robert 
Taylor,  June  Allyson  Powell  and  her  daughter  Pamela  fat  left). 


Arrival   of   the   bridesmaids,   in   pale  yellow  chiffon. 
That's  Dave's   wife,   June  Blair,   in  left  foreground. 


Now  the  bride  herself:  Kris,  veiled  in  "illusion"  and 
escorted  by  her  father,  Tom  Harmon  of  sports  fame. 


show.  "You've  never  let  us  down  yet,  son,"  Ozzie 
had  told  him  when  he  was  getting  ready  for  his  first 
record.  It  was  good  to  have  a  family  that  never 
wavered  in  their  faith  in  you.  It  was  good  to  know 
they  were  so  pleased  with  his  choice  of  a  bride.  The 
Nelsons  and  Harmons  were  old  friends.  And  his 
family  loved  Kristin  as  though  she  were  their  own 
daughter.  He  himself  admired  his  father-in-law,  not 
just  because  he'd  been  a  great  football  player,  or 
because  he  was  one  of  the  best  sportscasters  in  the 
business,  but  because  Tom  Harmon  was  a  real  man, 
the  kind  of  man  any  fellow  would  be  proud  to  call 
"Dad." 

Wasn't  it  getting  late?  What  was  keeping  Kris? 
He  looked  anxiously  up  the  center  aisle.  He  could 
see  a  couple  of  the  ushers  and  bridesmaids  gathering 
at  the  rear.  From  the  pews,  faces  turned  toward  him 
but  he  wasn't  seeing  so  good,  they  all  were  vague, 
unrecognizable  at  that  moment.  Easy,  he  told  himself. 
In  a  few  minutes  you'll  be  a  married  man  and  you 
and  the  girl  you  love  will  be  off  on  your  honeymoon 


to  the  Bahamas.  Kris  and  me.  At  last.  Amazing.  Life 
stretching  before  us  like  a  broad  highway  leading  to 
a  sunny  horizon.  Poetry.  Well,  was  there  a  better 
time  than  this  for  being  lyrical?  If  only  he  and  Kris 
could  do  as  well,  be  as  well-mated  and  happy  as  Dave 
and  June.  He  recalled  stopping  in  on  them  a  few 
weeks  after  they  were  married.  They  were  busy  fix- 
ing up  their  home.  What  a  nice  feeling  of  warmth 
and  peacefulness  amid  all  the  moving  around  and 
bustling  about.  He  almost  envied  Dave.  Let's  face  it, 
he  did  envy  him.  His  brother  had  been  sawing  away 
at  a  service  bar  while  June  was  writing  out  a  menu 
for  her  first  big  dinner  party.  Although  they  had 
urged  him  to  spend  the  evening,  there  was  some- 
thing so  private,  intimate,  perfect  between  them  that 
he'd  felt  his  very  presence  was  a  disturbing  influence. 
He  had  kissed  June,  shook  Dave's  hand  earnestly, 
and  left.  For  some  reason  he  had  felt  the  need  to 
walk  until  midnight. 

Not  that  it  was  a  revelation.  He'd  known  as  a  boy 
that  marriage  could  bring  the  deepest  kind  of  happi- 
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Beginning  to  feel  the  heat?  Bridegroom  Rick  and  brother  Dave, 
his   best  man,  arrive   in  shirtsleeves — carrying  their  jackets. 


Dave  and  Rick  have  to  slip  in  by  the  rear  entrance, 
escorted  by  plainclothesmen  to  keep  the  crowds  away. 


Not  nearly  enough  room  in  the  Brentwood  church,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  for  all  those  who  wish  this  young  couple 
happiness!  But  quite  a  few  eager  fans  manage  to  get  a  glimpse  of  radiant  Kris  and  Rick  on  their  big  day  of  days. 


ness.  Hadn't  he  had  the  example  of  his  parents,  mar- 
ried almost  thirty  years,  with  that  tender,  under- 
standing relationship  on  which  both  relied  and  never 
found  wanting?  That  was  the  way  marriages  ought 
to  be.  Sure,  things  were  different  nowadays  and  some 
of  the  younger  people,  especially  those  in  show  busi- 
ness, said  it  was  "hokey  and  corny"  to  expect  to 
marry   once  and   live  happily   ever  after.   Hollywood 


had  its  share  of  divorces,  all  right,  and  not  just  among 
the  younger  crowd.  But  now  that  he  thought  about 
it,  there  were  others  he  could  mention  besides  Dave 
and  June  who  were  making  a  go  of  it  and  raising  a 
family.  Kris  and  me.  We  can  be  happy,  too,  and  if 
love's  got  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  will  be  that 
lucky,  he  vowed  silently  and  determinedly. 

The   music    had    begun    (Continued   on    page    92) 
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WHAT  MOTHERS 


Marjorie  Lord  has  learned  that 

there  are  some  mistakes 

a  girl  has  to  make  for  herself! 


"When  it  comes  to  teaching  my 
daughter  the  facts  of  fashion 
and  beauty,  I've  learned  long 
ago  that  sharp  criticism  never 
works."  That's  the  unshakeable 
opinion  of  lovely  Marjorie 
Lord,  a  real-life  wife  and  moth- 
er of  two  children  and  TV  wife 
on  CBS's  "The  Danny  Thomas 
Show."  "Of  course,  a  mother  is 
responsible  for  her  children's 
appearance.  But  she  should 
teach  by  example,  not  by  nag- 
ging." The  success  of  Mar- 
jorie's  live-and-let-learn  philos- 
ophy is  obvious.  Fourteen-year- 
old  Anne  is  fast  becoming  a 
beauty  just  like  her  mother.  On 
these  pages,  she  explores  the 
arts  of  applying  makeup  for  a 
natural  look,  styling  her  hair, 
choosing  clothes  and  control- 
ling her  weight  ...  all  with  just 
a  whisper  of  help  from  mother. 


"When  I  was  a  teenager,  my  mother  dressed  me  to  the 
teeth  in  frills.  How  I  hated  it!  Now,  although  I  go  with  Anne 
on  buying  trips,  she  is  free  to  select  her  own  fashions." 
What  happens  if  she  makes  a  mistake?  "She's  stuck  with  it," 
says  Marjorie  firmly,  "at  least,  as  long  as  it  fits.  I  believe 
too  many  clothes  for  anyone  is  ridiculous,  particularly  for  <i 
a    growing    teenager."    Anne's   tastes    run   to    classic    lines.    | 
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"Watching  the  scales  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life  at  our 
house,"  says  Marjorie,  whose 
slim  figure  shows  what  daily 
diet  control  can  do.  "If  a  teen- 
ager develops  the  right  eating 
habits  before  the  age  of  six- 
teen, she  should  never  again 
be  bothered  with  a  serious 
weight  problem."  Anne  has 
learned  to  enjoy  simple  snacks 
such  as  fresh  fruit  and  nour- 
ishing milk  punches.  She  weighs 
in  every  morning  before  break- 
fast (a  must — whether  it's  a 
hurry-up  orange-juice-and-egg 
frosted  or  the  works);  pares 
off  extra  pounds  by  eliminating 
starches  and  sweets  for  several 
days.  Her  favorite  low-calorie 
lunch:  Sliced  beef,  a  tomato, 
celery  stalks  and  a  crisp  apple. 


CAN'T  TELL  THEIR  DAUGHTERS 


"I  help  with  her  hair  only  if  she  asks  me,"  says  Marjorie.  Mostly,  Anne  experiments 
in  private.  She  has  her  hair  cut  fairly  short,  grooms  it  with  a  weekly  shampoo 
and  set,  nightly  brushings.  When  it  comes  to  rinsing  in  color  highlights,  Marjorie 
advises  watting;  sees  no  reason  why  a  seventeen-year-old  should  not  try  it  for  sheen. 


"A  little  exercise  is  a  marvelous  thing,"  believes  Marjorie,  who  always  does  her 
daily  stint  of  bending  and  twisting.  Anne  follows  mother's  example  her  own  way — 
with  ballet  lessons  twice  a  week.  "Anne's  got  real  determination,"  says  her  mother. 
"Once  she  lost  eight  pounds  in  only  three  weeks — to  wear  her  favorite  party  dress!" 


"Try  it  for  siie,"  laughs  Mar- 
jorie, who  believes  in  testing 
everything  from  hats  to  new 
lipsticks  in  a  full-length  mir- 
ror. Anne  has  learned  the  im- 
portance of  this,  too.  In  her 
own  room,  she  carefully  prac- 
tices beauty  routines — apply- 
ing lipstick  in  light  shades, 
tweezing  her  eyebrows,  and 
pointing  up  her  big,  beautiful 
eyes  with  faint  eyelines  and 
a  veil  of  shadow.  "When  Anne 
first  started  using  cosmetics, 
she  was  a  bit  heavy-handed," 
confides  Marjorie.  "But  with 
a  little  kidding  from  older 
brother  Greg,  and  some  con- 
structive help  from  her  step- 
sister, Marjorie,  she  soon  mas- 
tered the  techniques  of  creat- 
ing    a     fresh,     natural     look!" 


Marjorie  Lord  has  learned  that 

there  are  some  mistakes 

a  girl  has  to  make  for  herself! 
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•'When  it  comes  to  teaching  my 
daughter  the  facts  of  fashion 
and  beauty,  I've  learned  long 
ago  that  sharp  criticism  never 
works."  That's  the  unshakeable 
opinion  of  lovely  Marjorie 
Lord,  a  real-life  wife  and  moth- 
er of  two  children  and  TV  wife 
on  CBS's  "The  Danny  Thomas 
Show."  "Of  course,  a  mother  is 
responsible  for  her  children's 
appearance.  But  she  should 
teach  by  example,  not  by  nag- 
ging." The  success  of  Mar- 
jorie's  live-and-let-learn  philos- 
ophy is  obvious.  Fourteen-year- 
old  Anne  is  fast  becoming  a 
beauty  just  like  her  mother.  On 
these  pages,  she  explores  the 
arts  of  applying  makeup  for  a 
natural  look,  styling  her  hair, 
choosing  clothes  and  control- 
ling her  weight ...  all  with  just 
a  whisper  of  help  from  mother. 


"When  I  was  a  teenager,  my  mother  dressed  me  to  the 
teeth  in  frills.  How  I  hated  it!  Now,  although  I  go  with  Anne 
on  buying  trips,  she  is  free  to  select  her  own  fashions." 
What  happens  if  she  makes  a  mistake?  "She's  stuck  with  it," 
says  Marjorie  firmly,  "at  least,  as  long  as  it  fits.  I  believe 
too  many  clothes  for  anyone  is  ridiculous,  particularly  for 
a    growing   teenager."   Anne's   tastes   run   to    classic    lines. 


"Watching  the  scales'  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life  at  our 
house,"  says  Marjorie,  whose 
slim  figure  shows  what  doily 
diet  control  can  do.  "If  a  tin- 
ager  develops  the  right  eating 
habits  before  the  age  of  si- 
teen,  she  should  never  oaain 
be  bothered  with  a  serious 
weight  problem."  Anno  has 
learned  to  enjoy  simple  snosb 
such  as  fresh  fruit  and  nour- 
ishing milk  punches.  Sh.  wijl 
in  every  morning  before  breol- 
fast  (a  musf— whether  it's  • 
hurry-up  orange-juice-and-i)?. 
frosted  or  the  works):  P«'« 
off  erfra  pounds  by  .W"*' 
starches  and  sweets  for »"»" 
days.  Her  favorite  low'*' 
lunch:  Sliced  beef,  a  »"»*' 
celery  stalks  and  a  crisp  « 


"Try  it  for  size,"  laughs  Mar- 
i"i«,  "ho  believes  in  tesfing 
everything  from  hats  to  new 
Wicks  in  a  full-length  mir- 
'"■  Ar"">  "°'  l»orned  the  im- 
Prance  of  this,  too.  In  her 
•*"  room,  she  carefully  prac 
™«  beauty  routines— apply. 
»»  liP>«ck  in  light  shades, 
•••"'rig  her  eyebrow,,  and 
"»*g  up  her  big,  beautiful 
'"'with    fain,    eyeli„es    a|)d 

"•'I  of  shadow.  "When  Ann. 
™   't°r».d    using    cosmetic,, 

"*-    Marjorie.    "But    with 

kU*    **»»    '"»"     older 
"'W  Greg,   and   !omo 

""7   ».lp    from    her   „ep. 

«■.  technrque,  of  creat- 
"osh,     natural    look'" 


"I  help  with  her  hair  only  if  ,h.  „,..  „.  

in   private.   Sh.   ha,   her  hair   cuM.il,  h IT  '°ri°-  M°'H  A"n«  «P«™«h 

"d  set,  nightly  bru.hing,  Wh.„      1     ?'    ?'°0"".  »   wHh   •   — «r   shampoo 

»dvi,e,  waiting,  ,ee,  „»?„,„„  w"h  ". *£     (  °   """">   ■   «>«  highlight,,    Marjorl. 

ny  a  s.v.nt..n-y.ar-old  should  not  try  it  for  ,h..n. 


with  ball.,  I.„a„,  twice  a  week    "Ann.",       .        I  7        '  '""""''  h"r  ow"  w°'- 
"Onc.  ,h.  los,  e„h,  pounds Tt„,yAZ    ^^T"  T  ""  T** 

ro  wear  her  favorite  party  dress!" 


"~> 


nrmrmne  neip  rrom  ner  step- 
sister, Marjorie,  she  soon  mas- 
tered the  techniques  of  creat- 
ing    a     fresh,     natural     look!" 


/A** 


..  i 


^& 
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CAN 

GEORGE  MAHARIS 
EVER  BE  GORED? 
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to 


Jim 
Arness 

fights 
for 
his 
children! 

MY  WIFE  IS  AN 
UNFIT  MOTHER" 


A  gallant  gentleman  off  TV  as  well  as  on,  Jim  Arness 
has  suffered  in  silence  for  at  least  five  years.  The 
silence  has  now  been  ended,  though  not  the  torment: 
The  star  of  "Gunsmoke"  has  won  a  default  divorce 
from  Virginia  Arness  .  .  .  and  has  also  won  custody  of 
their  three  children,  after  declaring  that  his  wife  is 
an  unfit  mother. 

Now,  Hollywood  is  not  shocked  by  divorces;  it  has 
seen  too  many.  But  when,  on  March  11th,  1963,  Jim 
first  filed  action  for  divorce,  this  city  of  stars  did  react 
with  shock,  sympathy  and  regret  .  .  .  regret,  because 
the  Arnesses  had  been,  before  Virginia's  obsession 
with  suicide,  a  very  popular  couple  . . .  shock,  because 
of  the  frank  nature  of  the  charges  Jim  made  against 
his  wife  of  fourteen  years. 

There  had  been  no  secret  about  the  trouble  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Jim.  They  had  been  separated  since 


August,  1958.  In  October,  1959,  Virginia  slashed  her 
wrists  while  in  Honolulu.  A  second  suicide  attempt 
occurred  in  April,  1960,  by  an  overdose  of  sleeping 
pills.  And,  according  to  Jim's  bill  of  complaints,  a 
third  attempt  was  made  on  March  9th  of  this  year, 
when  Virginia  consumed  "an  overdose  of  alcohol 
and/or  sleeping  pills"  and  was  hospitalized  in  Santa 
Monica  Hospital. 

Up  until  this  March,  the  children — Craig  Michael, 
16;  Jenny  Lee,  12;  and  Rolf  Chapman,  10 — had  been 
in  the  custody  of  their  mother,  with  Jim  making  punc- 
tual visits  on  weekends  and  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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WOODY  WOODBURY: 


I  sat  across  the  restaurant  table  from 
Woody  Woodbury,  fiddling  with  the 
silverware  and  wondering  how  to  get 
started.  The  question  I'd  come  to  ask 
the  handsome  host  of  ABC-TV's  "Who 
Do  You  Trust?"  was  a  tough  one.  ft 
wasn't  something  you  could  blurt  right 
out.  You  couldn't  come  right  out  and 
say,  "Well,  is  it  true  what  they  say  .  .  . 
that  you  can't  think  of  anything  but 
sex?"  Even  man  to  man,  between  us 
guys,  those  wide-open  blue  eyes 
stopped  me  cold. 

So  I  beat  around  the  bush. 

"I'm  concerned  about  the  image  you 
project,"  I  said  hifalutingiy.  But  when 
his  eyebrow  raised  in  amusement,  I 
added  quickly,  ~".  .  .  about  the  way 
your  audience  feels  about  you.  Like 
.  .  ."  (and  here  I  fumbled  with  some 
clippings  I  had  with  me)  ".  .  .  like 
what  Jack  O' Brian  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American  wrote  about  you. 
Here.  He  said  you  'perform  in  a  button- 
down  shirt  and  occasionally  unzippered. 
mind  on  "Who  Do  You  Trust?"  where 
the  color  is  blue  on  a  show  that  isn't 
even  in  glorious  color.' " 

Woody's  only  reaction  was  a  smile. 

I  blushed  and  said,  "I  guess  that 
word  'blue'  means  he  thinks  your  show 
is  .  .  .  well  .  .  ." 

But  he  didn't  help  me  out,  so  I 
hastily  picked  up  another  clipping  and 
asked,  "What's  your  comment  on  this? 
It's  a  review  of  your  show  by  Alan 
Gill  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer."  And 
I  read,  "He  seems  to  have  just  one 
thing  on  his  mind.  .  .  .  That  one  thing 
starts  with  an  's,'  is  not  spoken  of 
in  kindergartens,  rhymes  with  Tex  and 
is,  for  Woodbury,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  material." 

Woody's  eyes  widened,  but  there 
was  no  comment.  I  plugged  on.  "Here's 
another  critic  who  writes  about  you, 
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'His  art,  you  might  say,  is  one  of  bed- 
room brinkmanship.' " 

Woody  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
if  he  had  no  idea  what  the  writer — 
and   I — meant. 

"Bedroom  brinkmanship,"  1  re- 
peated. "What  you  do  on  your  pro- 
gram. Like  when  one  of  your  guests 
told  you  she  was  one  of  twenty-three 
children  and  that  every  house  in  the 
neighborhood  had  high  fences  around 
it.  When  you  asked  her  'Why  was  that?' 
she  answered,  They  put  'em  up  when 
they  saw  us.'  And  then  you  cracked, 
'Oh,  I  see.  I  thought  your  mother  was 
trying  to  keep  your  father  away.' 

"That's   bedroom   brinkmanship." 

Woody  just  looked  bewildered. 

I  kept  going.  "You  know  what  I'm 
talking  about  You  must.  Like  the  time 
you  had  Jayne  Mansfield's  ex-husband 
on  your  program  arid  he  told  you  their 
marriage  lasted  only  six  weeks.  Thafs 
when  you  said,  'Well,  you  can't  really 
be  greedy  about  a  thing  like  that'  .  ■  . 
And  later,  when  he  explained  that  he 
worked  in  a  place  that  sells  'genuine 
fakes'  of  art  objects,  you  retorted, 
'Betcha  wouldn't  find  Jayne  in  that 
kind  of  shop.'  ...  All  that  ...  all  of 
it  ...  is  bedroom  brinkmanship." 

Woody  laughed.  And  then  he  said, 
"I  guess  you're  trying  to  find  out  if 
I'm  interested  in  sex.  Well — instead  of 
talking  about  'Who  Do  You  Trust?' — 
suppose  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life? 
My  love  life.  vThen  you  can  judge  for 
yourself." 

I  grabbed  my  pencil  and  started 
scribbling. 

"We  better  begin  at  the  beginning. 
With  my  first  love.  It  was  in  St  Paul, 
Minnesota — my  hometown — and  Louise 
and  I  (thafs  her  real  name)  were 
in  kindergarten  together.  I  loved  her- — 
oh,  how  I  loved,  her.  From  afar.  Maybe 


she  just  wanted  to  go  with  older  boys. 
Maybe  ...  oh,  I  don't  know  why  she 
rejected  me.  But  I  loved  her  passion- 
ately, wholly,  and  unrequitedly  (always 
from  afar)  until  I  was  five-and-a-half. 

"And  then  it*  happened.  This  daugh- 
ter of  the  local  grocer  threw  me  over. 
This  vamp,  this  coquette,  announced  to 
everyone  in  our  kindergarten  that  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  school 
janitor." 

Woody  stopped  a  second  and  picked 
at  his  bacon  and  eggs.  Then  he  added, 
"I'm  not  kidding.  She  broke  my  heart. 
Women  are  all  like  her.  Changeable. 
Fickle.  Recently  my  daughter  Khnberiy 
— she's  six,  older  than  Louise  was 
when  I  was  in  love  with  her— came 
home  and  confessed  that  she's  madly 
in  love  with  a  policeman.  And  I'm  sure 
she's  breaking  some  first-grader's 
heart  ...  A  policeman.  At  least  he 
has  a  uniform." 

Something  about  the  expression  on 
my  face  made  Woody  halt.  'Too  tame? 
Not  what  you  want?"  he  teased.  "Okay. 
Then  why  don't  I  tell  you  about  June? 
June  Something-or-other.  I  just  'block' 
on  her  name.  Freudian  reasons,  I  guess. 

"Anyhow,  I  learned  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees  with  June.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Scoutmaster,  and  even 
though  I  was  too  young  to  be  in  his 
troop,  with  her  I  was  certainly  a  talent 
scout  We  went  steady  together  for 
three  years — when  we  were  both  six, 
seven  and  eight.  Ah,  those  were  won- 
derful days. 

"I  can  see  you're  wondering  about 
the  birds  and  the  bees.  Well,  my  folks 
gave  me  a  book  on  birds  and  her  folks 
gave  her  a  book  on  bees,  and  we  used 
to  read  together.  Would  you  believe 
it  that  the  boat-tailed  grackle — thafs 
a  bird,  you  know — is  a  species  in  which 
the  female  is  much  smaller  than  the 


male?  It's  amazing  what  you  can  find 
out  in   books. 

"Ah,  but  you  want  to  leam  about 
what  I  did — not  about  what  I  read." 

Woody  took  a  drink  of  water,  cleared 
his  throat  and  said  huskily,  "And  now 
we  come  to  sex.  My  first  kiss. 

"I  was  twelve  and  she  was  fourteen. 
I  won't  tell  you  her  name,  though — 
thafs  to  protect  her  and  me. 

"Up  until  the  time  I  met  her,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  girls 
were  just  boys  who  liked  to  wear 
dresses.  But  on  the  way  home  from 
a  band  concert  together — that  was  in 
the  middle  of  July — this  girl  showed 
me  I  was  wrong. 

"We  hadn't  gone  to  the  park  to- 
gether to  listen  to  the  concert.  She'd 
gone  with  a  bunch  of  girls  and  I'd  gone 
with  a  bunch  of  guys,  and  later,  after 
the  concert  it  just  happened  that  we 
left  together  because  we  lived  on  the 
same  block. 

"When  we  got  to  the  golf  course, 
she  suggested  we  take  a  short-cut 
across  it.  Innocently,  I  agreed. 

"She  stopped  suddenly,  looked  up 
at  the  moon  and  said  softly,  'I've 
kissed  a  lot  of  boys.  I  bet  you  don't 
know  how  to  kiss.' 

"I  was  sure  she  was  right.  And  I 
had  two  choices:  Either  running  away 
(but  she  was  older  and  would  surely 
have  caught  me!)  or  staying  there  and 
proving  I  didn't  know  how  to  kiss.  I 
chose  the  second. 

"I  closed  my  eyes  and  kissed  her 
nose.  Thafs  when  she  took  me  gently 
by  the  back  of  the  neck  (I  feK  like 
a  helpless  cat)  and  showed  me  where 
her  lips  were.  I  was  scared  .  .  .  thrilled 
.  .  .  excited  .  .  .  petrified.  She  was  a 
good  teacher." 

Woody  motioned  for  the  headwaiter 
and  ordered  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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This  story  is 


written  by  a  woman 

who  can't  wait 

to  get  her  hands 

on  Raymond  Burr  .  .  . 

a  married  woman 

who'd  do  anything 

— even  risk  going 

to  jail — for  the 

chance  to  be  alone 

with  him  once  again! 

You'll  understand  why 

—and  perhaps  her 

husband  will  understand, 

too — when  you  begin 

reading  on  page  83 
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PEGGY   LENNON 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

world  affairs.  He  might  be  a  white  col- 
lar worker  or  a  mechanic,  but  my  tastes 
run  to  men  with  ability,  and  men  who 
are  the  heads  of  their  households.  I  en- 
joy watching  a  good  craftsman  or 
skilled  worker.  He  needn't  be  wealthy. 
Mostly,  the  boys  I've  dated  come  from 
my  own  middle-class  neighborhood  and 
have  the  same  background,  ways  of 
thinking  and  ideas  on  life  that  I  have. 
I  wouldn't  care  for  a  man  who  kills 
himself  trying  to  provide  luxuries  for 
his  family  or  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  I'd  bike  him  to  provide  for  his 
family,  but  to  take  care  of  his  health 
and  preserve  his  peace  of  mind.  To  my 
thinking,  the  best  luxury  a  man  can 
give  his  wife  and  children  is  his  time. 
My  father  may  not  have  been  a  finan- 
cial tycoon,  but  he  brought  such  a 
wealth  of  love  and  tenderness  into  our 
house,  none  of  us  ever  doubted  that  we 
were  well-to-do. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man 
I  marry  will  love  children,  want  the 
responsibility  of  a  family,  and  be  glad 
to  let  bis  world  revolve  around  the 
hearth  and  home.  I  guess  he'd  never 
get  beyond  the  courtship  stage  if  he 
didn't,  because  my  dates  always  call  for 
me  at  home  and,  just  to  get  inside  the 
living  room,  they  have  to  practically 
wade  through  an  army  of  kids.  Aside 
from  Janet,  Kathy  and  me,  we  have 
seven  little  Lennons  at  home  and  a 
raft  of  their  pals  always  milling  around. 
And  in  our  family  there  is  no  movie- 
style  kid  brother  hanging  around  the 
sofa  to  blackmail  the  gentleman  caller 
into  giving  him  a  quarter  to  leave  the 
premises.  My  kid  brothers  and  sisters 
are  usually  on  the  sofa  and  my  dates 
are  lucky  to  find  a  chair! 

How  do  you  know  it's  love? 

I've  talked  with  my  sisters  and 
mother  about  love,  of  course.  I've  also 
listened  to  other  girls  tell  about  that 
unforgettable  moment  when  they  real- 
ized they  were  in  love.  I  remember 
asking  my  sister  DeeDee  how  she  knew 
that  Dick  Cass  was  the  man  she  wanted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  with.  Her 
eyes  got  misty  and  her  voice  actually 
trembled  when  she  told  how  Dick  said 
in  the  simplest  way  that  he  loved  her 
and  would  she  marry  him.  It  all 
sounded  so  sweet  and  natural.  It  made 
me  understand  that  falling  in  love  is 
not  like  hitting  the  target  on  a  pinball 
game,  when  all  the  lights  go  flashing 
and  bells  ring  and  everyone  starts  yell- 
ing. It  can  come  at  a  very  quiet  and 
even  casual  moment,  but  it's  no  less 
romantic  all  the  same.  And  maybe 
there  are  bells  ringing  and  lights  flash- 
ing, but  they're  in  your  heart  where 
nobody  else  can  know  about  it.  But  you 
know  it,  and  you  know  it's  the  real 
thing  at  last 

I  guess  this  is  what  makes  failing  in 
love  such  a  great  adventure.  There's 
no  telling  the  exact  time  or  place  it  will 
happen.  Who  knows?  Maybe  sooner 
than  I  think,  something  will  suddenly 


cause  an  earthquake  in  my  heart,  and 
I'll  look  hard  at  the  young  man  beside 
me,  a  dear  and  trusted  friend  of  many 
years,  and  I'll  realize  I  loved  him  and 
didn't  know  it.  So  far,  I  haven't  felt  the 
deep,  sure  emotion. 

One  of  my  wedding  dreams  that  will 
never  change,  I'm  certain,  is  getting 
married  in  St.  Mark's  Church.  I  grew 
up  in  -this  Venice  parish,  and  I've 
walked  down  that  aisle  many  times  to 
take  communion  at  the  altar  rail.  I  feel 
it  would  add  to  my  happiness  if  I  could 
walk  down  that  aisle  as  a  bride  on  the 
arm  of  my  father,  surrounded  by  my 
family.  If  I  haven't  added  "and  friends" 
to  that,  it's  only  because  I'm  not  definite 
about  wanting  a  big  wedding.  DeeDee 
had  an  enormous  one,  so  large  every- 
one couldn't  get  into  the  church.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  because  she 
and  Dick  both  come  from  big  families, 
with  lots  of  in-laws  and  so  many  neigh- 
borhood friends.  What  I  think  I'd  settle 
for  is  to  have  the  church  ceremony  with 
both  families  there  and  then  have  a 
reception  afterward  where  all  friends 
and  relatives  could  gather.  But  then, 
my  groom,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
probably  have  an  idea  or  two  himself! 

Some  of  these  thoughts,  and  more, 
were  in  my  mind  before  we  went  to 
Saks.  For  instance.  I  thought  I  was 
pretty  positive  about  not  wanting  a  long 
bridal  gown.  I  sort  of  saw  myself  in  a 
street-length  white  sheath  with  flared 
skirt,  probably  satin,  long  sleeves, 
probably  lace,  and  a  matching  lace 
overskirt.  But  when  I  started  looking 
at  the  variety  of  dresses,  my  head  began 
to  swim.  I  hadn't  realized  there  were 
so  many  designs  in  wedding  finery.  So 
many  gowns  and  veils.  And  all  so  love- 
ly!   How  do  you  choose? 

My  sisters  surprise  me! 

Right  then  I  found  out  something 
funny  about  my  sisters.  As  much  alike 
as  Kathy,  Janet  and  I  are  in  our  atti- 
tudes toward  people  and  general  topics 
like  marriage,  religion,  children  and 
family  loyalty,  when  it  comes  to  picking 
a  wedding  dress,  we  are  as  far  from 
each  other  in  taste  and  notions  as  the 
stars.  And  what  makes  it  odder  is  that 
we're  always  borrowing  each  other's 
clothes  and  accessories.  When  it  comes 
to  sport  and  casual  things,  we  might  as 
well  have  been  triplets ;  that's  how  close 
our  tastes  run.  But  in  that  room  full  of 
bridal  things,  Janet  "oohed"  and 
"ahhed"  over  dresses  that  were  frilly 
and  had  wide  billowing  skirts,  while 
Kathy  cast  longing  eyes  at  the  more 
modern,  more  sophisticated  lines.  They 
kept  tugging  me  from  either  side  to  look 
at  this  and  look  at  that  until  I  thought 
I'd  never  come  to  a  decision. 

And  here's  the  joker!  The  one  I 
chose  is  completely  opposite  to  the 
gown  I'd  dreamed  about  wearing.  How 
can  I  describe  it?  Well,  it's  very  old- 
fashioned,  the  type  of  thing  I  imagine 
our  great-grandmothers  must  have  worn 
when  this  country  was  ending  its 
pioneer  period  and  getting  settled.  In 
those  days,  a  couple's  wedding  was 
not  merely  a  social  event.  It  was  the 
start  of  a  new  American  family,  and  it 
marked  the  most  important  day  in  the 


life  of  a  woman.  I  guess  when  I  looked 
at  that  dress,  its  old  associations  must 
have  touched  me  and  I  felt  my  eyes  get 
misty  the  way  DeeDee's  were  when  she 
told  us  how  Dick  proposed.  It's  in  egg- 
shell white  with  lots  of  delicate  lace, 
and  has  a  long,  removable  train. 

I  must  have  been  standing  like  a  fool 
gaping  at  this  miracle  of  the  art  of  de- 
signing, because  Kathy  whispered  in 
my  ear,  "You've  decided,  haven't  you?" 
I  nodded  yes  and  tried  to  say,  "This  is 
the  one  I  want,"  but  nothing  came  out 
but  a  croak.  Janet  laughed  and  made 
an  airy  gesture  to  the  salesgirl.  "You'll 
have  to  fix  it  to  her  size,"  she  said  just 
as  though  she'd  been  ordering  wedding 
gowns  all  her  life,  "But  there's  no 
harry  .  .  .  she's  still  a  bachelor  girl." 

On  our  way  home,  we  stopped  off  at 
DeeDee's  to  tell  her  the  exciting  day 
we'd  had.  She  was  setting  out  a  plate 
of  cookies  for  us  to  nibble  on  and  the 
coffee  was  steaming  in  our  cups  when 
I  happened  to  look  up  and  saw  her 
eyeing  me  with  an  amused  smile. 
"What's  so  funny?"  I  demanded.  "So 
you're  really  going  to  town  on  your 
trousseau,"  she  chuckled. 

"If  you're  thinking  what  I  think 
you're  thinking,  you  can  stop  thinking 
it,"  I  told  her  firmly.  "I'm  not  getting 
engaged  or  anything." 

She  said,  "I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
My  wedding  day  was  probably  the  most 
solemn  event  of  my  life,  but  the  most 
thrilling  was  buying  my  wedding  gown. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  you're  as 
lucky  with  yours  as  I  was  with  mine. 
It's  brought  me  such  joy." 

At  home  Mom  and  Dad  were  waiting 
to  hear  our  story.  We  went  into  elabo- 
rate details  about  my  dress,  my  veil  and 
all  the  finery  we'd  seen.  "A  girl  in  a 
dress  like  that  hasuto  feel  like  a  queen," 
I  said,  off  in  my  private  dream.  Mom 
and  Dad  exchanged  a  swift  look,  and  I 
came  awake  with  my  cheeks  burning. 
Mom  said  softly,  "Every  bride,  whether 
she  has  or  hasn't  a  fine  gown,  is  a 
queen.  When  I  married  your  dad,  we 
couldn't  afford  a  gown.  I  got  married 
in  a  suit.  But  I  felt  just  as  important 
as  the  next  one  because  I  knew  I  was 
leaving  a  girlish  dream  and  about  to 
come  into  a  little  kingdom  all  my  own 
which  your  dad  and  I  would  have  to  be 
wise  enough  to  rule." 

Real  marriage  vs.  the  dream 

I  started  to  apologize  for  my  thought- 
lessness, but  Dad  just  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  said,  "Forget  it.  You 
deserve  to  have  a  real  wedding  gown 
and  we're  happy  you  got  it.  But  your 
mother's  right  about  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dream  of  marriage  and  the 
real  job.  You  do  have  to  rule  a  little 
kingdom,  and  it  takes  lots  of  diplomacy 
and  executive  ability  and  also,  more 
important  than  anything  else,  the  power 
of  communicating  with  each  other  and 
later  on  with  your  children." 

As  he  spoke,  I  recognized  how  true 
this  was.  In  my  cozy  dreams  of  love  and 
marriage,  very  little  had  to  be  said.  Al- 
most everything  was  understood  with  a 
look  or  a  word  or  a  smile.  I  suddenly 
got  the  full  significance  of  what  Dad 
and  Mom  had  tried  to  teach  us  by  their 


own  behavior  to  each  other  and  by  the 
rules  they  set  for  us  to  follow  with  re- 
gard to  our  sisters  and  brothers.  A  girl 
can  walk  down  the  aisle  in  a  million- 
dollar  dress,  but  if  she  hasn't  the  will- 
ingness or  if  she  hasn't  developed  the 
power  to  make  herself  clear  to  the  one 
she  loves — and  if  she  doesn't  try  her 
best  to  understand  him  when  he  tells 
her  what's  in  his  heart — it's  going  to  be 
a  poor  sort  of  marriage.  I  hugged  Dad 
and  kissed  Mom  and  said,  "From  now 
"on,  when  I  dream  of  the  man  I  marry, 
I  won't  imagine  every  problem  will  be 
solved  with  a  loving  word  or  a  kiss.  I 
think  I'll  start  practicing  on  the  whole 
family,  making  a  real  try  at  understand- 
ing and  being  understood.  How's  that 
strike  you?" 

Mom  and  Dad  looked  pleased,  "It 
strikes  us  fine,  but  don't  get  stilted  and 
unnatural  in  your  manner.  Just  listen 
harder  and  talk  as  sincerely  as  you  can. 
And  don't  stop  dreaming,  just  add  a 
chunk  of  reality  to  the  dream  so  it 
doesn't  get  too  far  out,  otherwise  you 
may  wind  up  disappointed  in  the  real 
thing  when  it  comes  along." 

There's  one  thing  about  my  family 
I'm  especially  proud  of,  and  that's  the 
way  we  take  in-laws  into  the  fold. 
There's  none  of  the .  standoffishness  or 
bickering  that  trouble  some  newcomers 
to  a  family.  Dick  Gass  can  testify  that 
he  is  like  a  son  to  my  parents  and  as 
good  as  a  brother  to  the  rest  of  us.  And 
when  I  marry  (or  should  I  say  if  I 
marry?) ,  I'm  sure  my  husband  will  find 
he  has  acquired  a  second  family  to  love 
and  respect  him  as  much  as  his  own. 
And  this,  too,  is  part  of  my  dream — 
you  might  call  it  the  long-range  part. 
Mom  once  told  me  she  used  to  worry 
about  how  lonely  she'd  be  when  all  the 
kids  left  home.  But  this  policy  she 
and  Dad  adopted  will  only  add  to  the 
festive  hullabaloo  they're  used  to,  what 
with  the  young  in-laws  and  younger 
grandchildren.  Well,  looking  forward 
a  piece,  I  see  myself  following  this  wise 
example.  It's  hard  to  visualize  myself 
as  a  grandmother,  but  I  wouldn't  want 
to  miss  the  experience  in  due  time. 
Without  it,  I  think  marriage  and 
motherhood  would  not  be  completely 
fulfilled. 

After  my  talk  with  Mom  and  Dad 
about  the  wedding  dress,  I  felt  tired 
and  went  to  bed.  Almost  at  once  I  be- 
gan to  dream.  That  dress  kept  dancing 
in  all  its  glory  before  my  eyes.  Then 
suddenly,  so  suddenly  it  took  my  breath 
away,  I  was  in  the  dress,  dancing  with 
a  young  man  in  a  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends.  But  before  I  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  my  bridegroom,  everything 
went  white  and  I  slept  until  morning. 
Kathy  woke  me  up.  She  sat  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed  and  said  softly,  "You 
had  the  most  happy  smile  on  your  face 
.  .  .  you  must  have  been  dreaming  of 
something  nice." 

"I  was,"  I  told  her,  "but  it's  nothing 
new  .  .  .  I've  been  dreaming  it  for  some 
time  .  .  ."  —The  End 

Lennon  Sisters  sing  on  "The  Lawrence 
Welk  Show,"  ABC-TV,  Sat.,  9  P.M., 
EDT — and  on  Dot  Records.  The  blouses 
they're  pictured  wearing  here  (includ- 
ing the  cover)   are  from  Ship'n  Shore. 


At  all  variety  stores  and  leading  drug 


To  every  woman  who 
has  been  "hiding"  her  complexion 

Are  you  sure  you  need  a  "cover-up"  make-up?  You  can't  be 
sure  till  you've  used  Campana's  Sheer  Magic.  This  fresh  ap- 
proach to  make-up  is  worlds  apart  from  old-fashioned  kinds. 
Powder  and  foundation  in  one— but  sheer,  light,  and  a  joy  to 
wear  ...  so  soft  and  soothing  on  the  skin. 

Why  does  it  look  so  natural?  Because  it  smooths  your  com- 
plexion with  color  instead  of  a  powdery  mass  .  .  .  color-blends, 
rather  than  supplying  a  thick  cover-up.  The  result  is  natural- 
looking  loveliness.  It's  a  new  approach  to  beauty  from  Campana, 
which  ends  the  need  to  hide  your  complexion.  Try  it,  and  see! 

CAMPANA  8^%iA 

:  drug  stores  {/ 


'Proportioned- 


or  me  i 


?" 


Yes,  you.  For  new  Kotex  napkins  give  you  a 
choice  of  4  proportioned  sizes.  Not  just 
different  length  napkins,  but  different  depths 
and  widths  to  meet  your  own  special  needs. 
And  each  has  a  moisture-proof  shield  under 
the  new  soft  covering. 

That's  why  nothing  protects 

quite  like  Kotex. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERUNE  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin  protects  you  best? 

N£tVStZ£' 


REGULAR 

Medium  width, 

depth  and  length. 

Designed  for 

average  needs. 


SLENDERUNE 
Narrowest  and 

deepest.  Shorter 
than  Regular. 

Compact  comfort. 


SUPER 

Length  of 

Regular,  deeper, 

wider  and  16% 

more  absorbent. 


MISS  DEB 

For  young  ladies. 

Regular  absorbency, 

less  width. 
Soft  pink  covering. 


MIDWEST 


CANDY  GOES 
HOLLYWOOD 


Ethel  Waters  guests  ivith  Ruth  on  "50-50  Club." 

Ruth  Lyons'1  "50-50  Club"  has  been  a  huge 

success  on  WLW  Radio  and  TV.  Now, 

her  daughter  Candy  is  in  the  spotlight,  too! 


At  top:  Troy  Donahue  ivelcomes  Candy  to  Warner  Bros. 
Above:  Candy  in  a  scene  from  "Palm  Springs  Weekend." 


Most  eighteen-year-old  girls  stepping  be- 
fore movie  cameras  for  the  first  time 
would  be  frightened — or  at  least  nervous. 
Not  so  with  Candy,  the  daughter  of  radio- 
TV  hostess  Ruth  Lyons.  Candy  (who 
plans  to  act  under  the  name  Candace 
Laird,  her  first  and  middle  names)  was 
no  novice  at  reacting  on  cue.  At  the  age 
of  five  weeks,  her  mother  introduced 
Candy  to  a  microphone  on  her  WLW 
Radio  show.  "50-50  Club."  Three  years 
later,  when  the  show  went  on  WLW  tele- 
vision as  well,  little  Candy  made  her 
on-camera  debut.  "The  experience  cer- 
tainly gave  me  an  advantage  over  most 
would-be  actresses."  says  Candy.  "I  felt 
perfectly  at  home  on  the  set.  But  of  all 
the  embarrassing  things  to  happen — the 
day  Mother  and  I  arrived  in  Hollywood, 
I  came  down  with  a  virus  and  103  de- 
grees' fever!"  Despite  the  virus,  Candy 
was  most  thrilled  about  working  with 
Troy  Donahue.  Connie  Stevens  and  Rob- 
ert Conrad  in  "Palm  Springs  Weekend." 
She'd  met  them  all  previously  when  they 
appeared  on  her  mother's  show,  two 
years  before.  "Troy  has  always  been  very 
kind  to  me,"  says  Candy.  "He  told  me 
I  remind  him  so  much  of  his  sister.  Eve. 


He's  the  nicest  young  man  I  have  ever 
met."  As  pleased  with  Hollywood  as 
she  is  with  her  acting  assignment.  Candy 
has  made  up  her  mind  that  someday 
she  would  like  to  live  in  Los  Angeles. 
"I've  come  to  realize  I  want  to  be  an 
actress,  so  naturally  Hollywood  is  where 
I  want  to  be."  .  .  .  Candy's  mother  points 
out  she  didn't  even  think  of  giving  her 
daughter  any  special  advice  or  warnings 
on  the  "dangers"  of  Hollywood.  "We 
have  visited  Hollywood  many  times," 
says  Miss  Lyons,  "and  found  the  people 
in  the  industry  to  be  delightful,  hard- 
working and  friendly.  Candy  is  eighteen. 
She  has  met  many  of  the  celebrities  who 
have  been  on  my  show,  so  she  realizes 
they  aren't  at  all  difficult  to  talk  to  or 
work  with.  As  far  as  the  young  men  in 
Hollywood  are  concerned  .  .  .  well,  there 
are  wolves  in  every  town  and  a  girl  must 
learn  to  cope  with  them.  Candy  has  an 
innate  sense  of  self-respect  and  self- 
control,  and  as  a  mother  I  value  those 
qualities  in  her.  My  reaction  to  Candy's 
first  appearance  in  a  movie  was  one  of 
pure  delight.  She  enjoyed  the  experience 
very  much.  But  she  realizes  she  has  much 
to  learn  and  far  to  go."  ...  In  Septem- 


ber. Candy  plans  to  enter  the  College 
of  Art  and  Design  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  where  her  father.  Herman  A. 
Newman,  is  a  professor  of  Social  Studies 
and  Semantics.  "I  think  it's  more  im- 
portant to  be  a  well-rounded  person  than 
one  who  is  simply  good  in  one  field." 
says  Candy.  "So,  for  that  reason,  I  don't 
devote  all  my  time  to  learning  to  act, 
though  I  do  plan  to  join  the  University 
drama  group.  Besides,  I  don't  expect 
my  one  scene  in  the  film  will  bring 
studios  running  with  contracts,"  the 
brown-eyed  young  beauty  laughs.  "And 
it  might  be  difficult  to  make  a  move  to 
Hollywood  now,  anyway.  I  have  eight 
dogs  and  a  cat — and  it  would  probably 
cost  a  small  fortune  to  move  them!" 
.  .  .  That's  now,  but  there's  no  telling 
what  may  happen  after  Candy  has  fin- 
ished college  and  has  a  bit  more  acting 
experience  under  her  belt.  If  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  her  mother's  "50-50 
Club"  is  any  indication  of  what  may 
happen  in  the  second  generation.  Candy 
had  better  start  packing  soon!  And,  we 
might  add,  Hollywood  would  benefit  by 
the  presence  of  Candy,  whose  personality 
matches  the  bright  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
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FRED 
ROBBINS: 


i      YOU  ARE  LEAVING 
THE  AMERICAN  SECTOR 

Bbl  BWE3WAETE  M3 
AMEPHKAHCKOrO  CEKTOPA 

VOUS  SORTEZ 
DU  SECTEUR  AMERICAIN 

VfRUSSEii  DFJI  AMEfMIftlSfHFJi  ^FKTOB 


at  the  Berlin  Wall 
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with  Christine  Kaufmann  in  Germany 


Ingrid  knows  that  a  born  interviewer  is  al- 
ivays  curious  (or  is  it  an  excuse  to  hug?)! 


In  Fred's  den  are  dozens  of  tape-recorded  interviews  with  top  stars. 


On  March  1st,  1940,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Baltimore 
Law  School  decided  to  give  up  his  law  practice  and  accept  a  job  with 
Baltimore's  WITH  Radio.  Now,  twenty-three  years  later,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  made  the  right  decision.  His  name  is  Fred  Robbins,  and  he 
has  established  a  permanent  place  for  himself  in  entertainment  circles. 
The  list  of  top-name  guests  who  have  appeared  on  his  "Assignment 
Hollywood"  (heard  Coast-to-Coast  and  in  Canada  on  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network)  numbers  well  over  three  hundred.  .  .  .  Long  before  making  his 
mark  with  "Assignment  Hollywood,"  Fred  started  the  tremendously  pop- 
ular "Robbins  Nest,"  the  record-and-talk  show  on  New  York's  WOV 
which  brought  him  his  first  taste  of  fame.  Other  important  shows  fol- 
lowed: "Coke  Time"  with  Eddie  Fisher  and  the  NBC-TV  quiz  show, 
"Haggis  Baggis"  (Fred  emceed).  .  .  .  Back  to  the  present,  which  finds 
Fred  combing  the  globe  to  tape  interviews  for  "Assignment  Hollywood." 
Between  trips,  he  lives  in  New  York  with  his  lovely  wife  Ingrid,  an  execu- 
tive secretary  who  speaks  five  languages  .  .  .  takes  care  of  their  East  Side 
apartment  .  .  .  and  shops  for  the  latest  styles  to  send  to  Lorry,  15,  and 
Cathy,  13,  Fred's  daughters  who  live  in  Switzerland  with  his  first  wife 
.    .    .    adding   to   the    cosmopolitan    flavor    of    this   man-about-the-world! 


Above,  home-style  relaxation.  Below,  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  a  visit  with  Fred's  daughters. 


m 


Mr. 
Secretary 
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Chicago  has  its  own  "cabinet  rank"  expert 


on  history-as-it-happens:  Shrewd,  world- 


traveled  Carter  Davidson  of  WBBM-TV! 


Davidson  s  quite  a  chef  with  exotic  foreign  dishes  (picked 
up  on  his  travels),  but  admits:  "My  wife  wont  eat  'em" — 
and  son  Robert  would  rather  go  out  and  catch  his  own  fish. 


» 25,000  CONTEST! 


/^ 


Starting  with  the  July  issue — 
and  for  the  next  five  months 
TRUE    STORY    offers    monthly 

Over  s4,000  in  Cash  Prizes 

and 

Valuable  Merchandise 

First  Prize $1000 

Second  Prize $500 

Third  Prize $250 

4  Fourth  Prizes $50 

25  Fifth  Prizes    .  .  .(Hair  Dryers) 
10  Sixth  Prizes    .(Electric  Shavers) 

14  Seventh  Prizes $25 

16  Eighth  Prizes $15 

13  Ninth  Prizes $10 

50  Tenth  Prizes  *Soap  Powder  Dispensers 


THE  QUEEN 

RE-CIRCULATING  AIR  for 
hair  health  and  beauty! 
Gives  professional  beauty 
results  to  the  Queen's 
taste!  Controls  the  degree 
of  heat  you  want,  auto- 
matically. Aquamarine  with 
sparkling  chrome  trim. 
Stand  with  non-tip  base. 


"TIARA"  SHAVER 

Ronson  "Tiara"  ladies' 
electric  shaver  features 
two  shaving  edges  —  con- 
toured "Beauty  Glide"  for 
legs;  curved  "Trimette"  for 
underarms.  Shaves  closely, 
quickly,  without  irritation. 


Soap  Powder  Dispensers 


S= 


by  WOROBLE  MFG.  CO. 


WIN  BIG 
CASH  PRIZES  IN 

True  Story  Magazine's  New 


contest 

ITS  THE  CHANCE  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 


read  the  story... 
enjoy  the  story. ..then 


3 


Look  for  complete  details  and  entry  rules  in  the 
July  issue  of  TRUE  STORY  magazine,  now  on  sale! 

A  wonderful  way  to  win  extra  pocket  money 
— and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  writer  to  win 
.  .  .  Enter  the  monthly  "Write  A  Title"  con- 
test today  ...  In  the  July  issue  of  TRUE 
STORY  and  for  the  next  five  months.  Over  135 
prizes  in  cash  and  merchandise  every  month. 
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His  shirt  is  not  stuffed, 

his  tones  are  not  pear-shaped, 

his  humor  is  not  cornball- 

and  CBS  Radio  listeners 

are  wild  about  Harry. 


Harry  Reasoner  is  one  of  the  easiest-to- 
take  men  on  the  air.  He's  developed  a  way 
with  words  that  makes  you  sit  up  and  listen 
to  the  news.  This  reflects  more  than  just  20 
years  of  experience  as  a  writer  and  reporter 
for  newspapers,  radio  and  TV.  Perhaps  it's 
his  sense  of  humor,  sense  of  proportion  or 
just  horse  sense,  but  you  never  get  the  feel- 
ing that  he's  talking  to  a  network  full  of 
people,  just  to  you. 


Every  Saturday  on  CBS  Radio,  you  have 
two  very  special  reasons  for  listening  to 
Reasoner-'ThisWeek  in  Business"  and  "It's 
New."  These  are  two  of  the  63  exclusive 
Dimension  features  you  can  hear 
weekly  on  CBS  Radio,  ranging  from 
"Dimension  of  a  Woman's  World" 
with  Betty  Furness  to  "Better  Living" 
with  Douglas  Edwards. 

On  the  CBS  Radio  Stations  listed 


on  the  opposite  page,  you  won't  hear  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  But  you  will  hear 
a  Thomas  (Lowell  Thomas,  that  is),  a 
Richard  C.  Hottelet  and  a  Harry  Reasoner. 
Along  with  an  Eric  Sevareid,  a  Bob 
Trout,  a  Walter  Cronkite,  a  David 
Schoenbriin,  a  couple  of  Charlies 
(Collingwood  and  Kuralt)  and  the 
rest  of  the  best  in  the  business. 

Only  on  the  CBS  Radio  Network. 


CBS    RADIO 


Where  do  you 

find  the  best 

On-The-Hour  news, 

information 
and  entertainment 
around  the  clock? 


Tune  to  your 
CBS  Radio  Station! 
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GEORGE    MAHARIS 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

nor  medical  science  can  be  pinned 
down  to  a  time  element  in  combating 
hepatitis.  This  is  especially  true  in 
this  patient's  case,  since  he  flagrantly 
disregarded  my  pleading  and  went  back 
to  work  many  hours  a  day  on  his  TV 
series,  without  taking  time  off  to  build 
up  his  strength. 

"George  is  still  running  a  low-grade 
fever,  which  is  high — for  when  he  was 
acutely  ill,  he  had  no  temperature." 

This  was  the  doctor's  statement  just 
a  few  short  days  before  I  went  to  see 
George  in  his  midtown  Manhattan 
apartment,  where  he  had  been  virtually 
holed  up  like  a  hermit  for  months. 

Except  for  his  manager  and  "best 
girl,"  Mimi  Weber,  and  a  few  select 
friends,  George  had  seen  very  few 
people  in  the  long  and  boresome  period 
back  from  the  "road"  he  had  been 
traveling  while  filming  "Route  66." 

If  it  weren't  for  his  telltale  com- 
plexion, which  was  a  few  shades  on 
the  pale  side,  I  would  have  to  report 
I  found  Maharis  robust  and  ready  for 
practically  any  acting  assignment.  But 
his  color  made  me  wonder. 

"George,"  I  asked,  "you've  been  hi- 
bernating here  for  nearly  five  months 
— what's   your    condition?" 

"I  don't  feel  right,"  George  said 
forthrightly.  "I'm  not  my  old  self  by 
a  long  shot.  I  tire  quickly  and  lose  am- 
bition on  very  short  notice.  I'm  still  a 
sick   guy." 

When  I  saw  George,  he  had  just  got 
over  a  bronchial  infection,  complicated 
by  the  flu  and  high  fever. 

"I'm  better  now,"  George  admitted, 
"but  I've  still  got  a  way  to  go.  My  re- 
sistance is  stronger  but  it  has  to  im- 
prove a  great  deal  more." 

He  told  me  Dr.  Greenberg  had  just 
completed  a  thorough  examination  and 
found  George  suffered  no  permanent 
damage  to  his  liver,  despite  the  recur- 
rence of  the  hepatitis  infection  which 
forced  him  to  leave  the  show  last  No- 
vember. 

Collision    on    Route    66 

That  brought  up  the  question  of 
whether  George  intended  to  return  to 
"Route  66"  when  he  was  fully  re- 
covered. 

It  had  been  up  to  Screen  Gems,  the 
producers  of  the  show.  They  had  said 
they  would  hold  George  to  his  contract, 
but  now  it  seemed  otherwise. 

"CBS  stipulated  when  it  renewed 
'Route  66'  for  next  season  that  Glenn 
Corbett  would  be  my  replacement," 
George  said. 

George's  seat  in  the  Corvette  is  now 
filled. 

"I'd  say,"  George  continued,  "that 
the  next  move  was  always  theirs."  His 
attitude  seemed  detached.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  he  wasn't  at  all 
sorry  not  to  return  to  the  fold.  The  past 
year  hasn't  been  too  pleasant  for 
George  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
most  of  all  because  of  his  illness.  Yet 
there  were  other  problems. 

George  had   been   at   odds  with   the 


producers  ever  since  he  left  the   show 
and  came  to  New  York  to  recuperate. 

"When  I  told  them  I  couldn't  go  on, 
they  didn't  believe  I  was  sick,"  George 
said.  "So  they  brought  in  their  own 
physician  to  examine  me." 

That  was  in  St.  Louis,  according  to 
George,  and  the  physician  was  Dr. 
Fred  Kramer.  "He  took  one  look  at  me 
and  at  once  decided  I  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  work.  He  advised  me  to  come 
straight  home  to  New  York  and  rest. 

"No  sooner  did  I  arrive  here,  than 
I  was  bombarded  by  calls  from  the 
studio.  They  wanted  to  know  when  I 
would  be  ready  to  return.  I  told  them 
repeatedly  that  I  had  no  way  of  predict- 
ing something  like  that.  Even  my  own 
doctor  couldn't  give  me  that  prognosis. 

"Finally,  they  sent  another  doctor  to 
see  me  here.  He  examined  me  and  sug- 
gested that  I  could  return  to  work,  pro- 
vided I  didn't  over-exert  myslf.  I  told 
him  that  was  ridiculous.  When  you 
work  on  'Route  66'  there  is  no  easy 
way;  it's  a  strain  from  morning  to 
night. 

"I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  sent 
anyone  in  my  condition  out  to  work. 
He  had  to  admit  that   he  never  had." 

So  George  stood  adamantly  against 
a  return  before  the  cameras.  He  de- 
cided no  amount  of  influence  could 
alter  his  determination  to  convalesce 
fully,  as  his  own  physician  had  advised 
— and  as  George  himself  intended. 

From  every  standpoint  concerning 
his  physical  condition,  George  presents 
a  solid  front  of  arguments  in  support  of 
his  cause.  Let  him  describe  what  it  was 
like  to  suffer  through  the  after-effects 
of  hepatitis — remembering  that  he  had 
contracted  the  disease  initially  early 
last  year,  was  hospitalized  a  month,  con- 
valesced another  few  weeks,  then 
plunged  right  back  into  filming.  Then 
suddenly  he  suffered  a  relapse  and  had 
to  quit. 

"It  was  the  most  terrible  period  in 
my  life,"  George  related.  "1  had  no 
appetite  for  food,  no  appetite  for  talk, 
no  appetite  for  anything.  I  was  a  liv- 
ing dead  man.  I  was  always  despondent, 
depressed  and  disappointed.  Fatigue 
was  my  constant  companion. 

"I'd  get  up  some  mornings  and  bare- 
ly make  it  to  the  bathroom.  I'd  have  to 
crawl  back  into  bed  and  lie  there  all 
day.  Other  days,  I'd  feel  wonderful. 
I'd  dress,  eat  breakfast,  and  go  out  for 
a  walk.  But  all  at  once  I'd  get  an  awful, 
terrifying  feeling — as  though  someone 
had  opened  a  valve  and  drained  out  all 
my  blood. 

"I'd  feel  woozy  and  sometimes  even 
faint.  Believe  me,  I'd  almost  stagger 
back  to  my  apartment  on  my  last  legs. 
That's  how  bad  things  were.  Just  like 
this — and   I   was   a   worthless   heap." 

He  snapped  his  finger  to  underscore 
the  sudden  change  that  came  over  him. 
I  asked  if  he  ever  actually  fainted. 

"No,"  he  grinned.  "I  guess  I'm  still 
too  strong  a  guy  for  that.  But  I  came 
close  many  times." 

I  asked  George  what  general  diet 
he  has  been  following. 

"I've  been  on  a  low-fat.  high-protein 
regimen,"  he  answered.  "No  animal  or       M 
vegetable  fats.  Plenty  of  carbohydrates.       R 
In  short,  I  must  not  eat  anything  that 
will  excite  or  activate  my  liver.  It  must 
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not  work.  It's  tough,  believe  me.  But  it 
could  be  tougher  if  I  didn't  stick  to  the 
diet  .  .  .  tougher  like  goodbye,  world." 
Throughout  George's  interminable  pe- 
riod of  illness,  many  stories  have  hit 
the  front  pages  of  the  nation's  news- 
papers about  the  "inner  turmoil"  on 
the  "Route  66"  set  because  of  him. 

The  other  side  of  the  story 

For  example,  one  member  of  the 
crew  had  this  to  say  about  him: 

"George  is  a  first-rate  nothing  so  far 
as  we're  all  concerned.  He  thought  of 
only  one  person  always — himself.  I've 
worked  with  plenty  of  actors  in  my 
time.  I've  been  at  this  for  twenty  years, 
and  God  knows  how  few  of  them  are 
easy  to  take. 

"But  George  was  just  impossible. 
Temperament?  Sure,  they've  all  got  it. 
But  George  was  just  sick,  sick,  sick 
with  ego!" 

Another  of  the  crew  referred  to 
George  Maharis  as  "The  Great  Mr.  M" : 

"George  always  thought  he  was  the 
whole  show  and  never  hesitated  letting 
his  menials  know  it.  Why,  the  biggest 
of  stars  think  nothing  of  being  called 
by  their  first  names.  And  they  all  give 
technicians  the  respect  that  is  their 
due. 

"George  apparently  thinks  he  knows 
it  all  and  can  handle  every  job.  The 
truth  is,  he  knows  very  little  about  pro- 
duction. So  little,  in  fact,  he  made  a 
fool  of  himself  almost  every  time  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  give  instructions." 

Another  voiced  this  view: 

"Nobody  ever  objects  to  a  suggestion 
or  even  constructive  criticism,  but  with 
George  the  bickering  never  stopped  and 
it  was  seldom  done  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner.  He  had  a  collection  of  four- 
letter  words  that  could  shock  even 
seasoned  longshoremen — and  he  usual- 
ly delivered  them  at  the  top  of  his 
voice." 

Still  another  member  of  the  company 
cited  George's  attitude  toward  his  own 
brother,  Bob,  who  is  in  the  production 
end  of  "Route  66" — and  is  still  with 
the  show.  To  quote: 

"Bob  is  completely  different  from 
George.  He  was  brought  in  here  at 
George's  request.  He  was  completely 
untrained.  But  he's  learned  plenty  and 
is  now  a  respected  member  of  the  crew. 
He's  never  tried  to  cash  in  on  the  fact 
he's  George's  brother,  and  he's  a  like- 
able fellow. 

"George  never  made  a  pal  of  him.  In 
fact,  he  made  it  clear  that  Bob  was 
just  a  crew  member,  while  he  was  the 
star." 

Others  said  there  were  times  on  the 
road  when  townspeople  gave  parties  for 
the  stars  of  the  show  and  some  of  the 
top  production  people.  But,  it  was 
claimed,  George  never  asked  Bob  if 
he'd  like  to  attend.  And  through  it  all, 
they  add,  Bob  maintained  a  gentlemanly 
silence  about  it. 

"That's  funny  to  hear  those  stories. 
Especially   the   one   about   Bob   .   .   ." 

This  was  George  talking  to  me,  an- 
swering  the    charges.    He   was    deter- 
T       mined  to  give  chapter  and  verse  in  re- 
v       buttal  to  every  allegation. 
„  "Let  me  tell  you  about  Bob,"  George 

began.  "It  was  always  my  practice  to 

let  Bob  have  my  black  Corvette  so  he 
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could  drive  into  the  next  town  ahead 
of  the  company  and  set  things  up  for 
us. 

"Because  Bob  looks  a  great  deal  like 
me,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  towns- 
people to  mistake  him  for  me.  So  they 
would  invite  him  to  all  kinds  of  shin- 
digs and  feed  him  until  the  food  came 
out  of  his  ears.  All  the  time  they  were 
under  the  impression  they  were  feting 
George  Maharis. 

"So  the  next  day  when  I'd  arrive  in 
town  with  the  company,  the  welcome 
mat  was  no  longer  out.  Bob  had  worn 
it  thin.  He  had  eaten  up  everything  in 
sight.  But  if  by  chance  there  was  a 
party  or  two  left  by  then,  Bob  would 
have  no  stomach  for  it  and  stayed  away. 
How  could  he  go,  after  he  had  had  so 
much  to  eat?" 

George  said  the  matter  came  to  a 
head  once  up  at  Lake  Tahoe  when  Bob 
approached  his  brother  to  relate  his 
experience  in  one  of  the  better  restau- 
rants in  town.  "They  just  wouldn't  let 
me  pay  the  check,"  George  quoted 
Bob.  "They  raved  about  what  a  great 
actor  I  am  and  how  much  they  liked 
me." 

That  prompted  George  to  ask:  "But, 
Bob,  why  don't  you  tell  them  the  truth 
— tell  them  who   you  really   are?" 

Bob's  answer,  according  to  George, 
was: 

"But  they  don't  call  me  George.  They 
call  me  Mr.  Maharis.  Well — I  am  Mr. 
Maharis!" 

George  turned  serious  in  giving  his 
reply  to  the  other  charges  about  his 
temperament  and  so-called  big-head- 
edness. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example  about 
the  kind  of  stupidity  I've  been  up 
against,"  George  related.  "There  was  a 
time  when  we  were  shooting  inside  the 
car  on  a  highway  after  the  sun  had 
gone  down.  We  had  to  finish  the  scene, 
so  they  brought  a  spotlight  and  put  it 
in  the  car. 

"Where  did  they  put  it?  Down  on  the 
floor,  under  the  dash.  That  was  stupid, 
of  course.  I  pointed  that  out  to  the  di- 
rector. I  told  him  sunshine  doesn't  come 
up  from  the  floor.  It  comes  from  the 
sky.  It's  all  very  academic,  really,  but 
that's  what  I  had  to  contend  with. 

"So  they  moved  the  light  up  to  the 
ceiling  and  that  made  it  realistic — be- 
lievable." 

George  admitted  he  was  a  stickler 
for  detail  and  accuracy.  He  could 
never  tolerate  "faking"  a  scene.  He  re- 
called an  instance  when  he  played  the 
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blind  man,  which  was  perhaps  one  of 
his  finest  performances. 

"While  we  were  rehearsing,  I  real- 
ized the  sunlight  and  the  spotlights  were 
causing  me  to  squint,"  George  told  me. 
"Of  course,  a  blind  man  doesn't  have 
any  reaction  to  light.  I  explained  that 
to  the  director,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
solve  the  problem. 

"But  I  came  up  with  the  solution 
finally.  I  got  a  pair  of  tinted  contact 
lenses,  perfect  for  the  purpose.  You 
see,  no  one  was  concerned  about  how 
well  the  part  came  off.  Only  George 
Maharis." 

When  it  comes  to  screaming  at  peo- 
ple on  the  set,  George  admits  that  he's 
never  hesitated  to  do  so. 

"I'm  a  funny  guy,"  George  said.  "If 
the  dialogue  and  the  action  isn't  be- 
lievable in  a  scene,  I  just  won't  play  it. 
I  fight  for  what  I  believe  is  right  for 
me,  right  for  the  others  in  the  cast,  and 
right  for  the  picture. 

"I'm  an  individualist.  Not  a  puppet. 
They  can  say  what  they  want  about  me. 
It  doesn't  bother  me  one  bit." 

Then,  in  one  final  outpouring  of  self- 
analysis,  George  cracked: 

"I  admit  it — I'm  not  easy  to  live 
with.  But  that's  the  way  I  am.  And  no 
one  can  change  me." 

A  double  cure? 

So  there  we  have  it.  The  whole  story 
of  George  Maharis'  twin  torments  of 
life — the  physical  and  cerebral  prob- 
lems. 

His  doctor  has  assured  George  that 
he  will  fully  recover  from  his  physical 
ailment,  the  hepatitis  infection  which 
has  relegated  him  to  the  life  of  a  semi- 
invalid  for  such  a  very  long  time. 

But  so  far  as  a  cure  goes  for  his  so- 
called  "swelled-head,"  that's  another 
story.  George  is  his  .own  doctor  on  that 
case.  Only  he  can  prescribe  a  cure.  But 
from  what  I've  seen,  George  doesn't 
need  a  cure. 

What  he  really  needs  is  the  tonic  of 
a  juicy  film  or  TV  role- — something  he 
can  really  sink  his  teeth  into.  "Route 
66"  was  a  fine  beginning  for  George; 
he's  frank  about  admitting  that  it  put 
his   star  in  the  ascendancy. 

Now  that  it's  up  there,  he  wants  to 
go  on  to  better  and  bigger  things. 

And  when  he  does,  that  "swelled 
head"  may  suddenly  become  as  much 
a  part  of  the  misty  past  as  Dr.  Green- 
berg  hopefully  predicts  the  hepatitis 
will  soon  be. 

George  started  in  the  right  direction 
when  he  signed  to  do  the  movie,  "The 
Carpetbaggers."  Perhaps  this  is  the  ve- 
hicle he  needs  to  make  him  happy,  to 
bring  him  into  his  own. 

Just  before  we  went  to  press,  I  spoke 
to  George  again.  He  was  jubilant  about 
his  appearance  on  "The  Ed  Sullivan 
Show"  and  eight  new  recordings  he  had 
recently  made. 

"I'm  free,"  he  said.  "And  I  feel  the 
best  I've  felt  in  a  long  time." 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  There's  no 
better  medicine  for  anybody  than  to 
have  a  dream  come  true. 

— George  Carpozi  Jr. 

"Route  66"  is  seen  over  CBS-TV,  on 
Fridays,  from  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EDT. 


25th  thru  124th 
Prize  —  A  fash- 
ionable piece  of 
costume  jewelry 
as  shown  in  Em- 
mons fashion 
shows.  You'll 
love  it! 


175th  thru  184th  Prize — A  Riccar  Prin- 
cess "Deluxe"  sewing  machine  with 
exclusive  automatic  and  push  button 
features  to  make  sewing  a  delight. 


185th  thru  234th  Prize— 

A  full  case  of  delicious 
Planter's  Dry  Roasted  Pea- 
nuts with  a  new  process 
using  no  fats,  dry  to  touch. 
Crispy  new  light  taste. 


235th  thru  334th  Prize  — A 

bottle  of  "Tuvache  Jungle 
Gardenia"  skin,  perfume... 
the  favorite  fragrance  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful 
women. 


360th  thru  365th 
Prize— A  set  of 
Purofied  Pillows, 
Comforters  and 
decorator  Cush- 
ions of  the  finest 
make. 


1st  and  2nd  Prize — An  all  ex- 
pense seven  day  vacation  in  the 
Caribbean  aboard  one  ,of  the 
finest  cruise  ships  afloat,  the 
luxurious  S.S.  Ariadne.  And,  you 
will  be  able  to  choose  where 
you  want  to  cruise — either  to 
Jamaica,  Haiti  and  Nassau  or 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. You  will  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  gourmet  dining  and 
travel  to  exotic  islands.  A  fun 
in  the  sun  vacation  you  will  long 
remember. 


"The  Nutty  Professor" 


an 


"The  Nutty  Professor"  is  coming  your  way— and 
he's  loaded  with  prizes.  If  you  have,  or  have  ever 
had,  a  "nutty"  teacher,  Jerry  Lewis  knows  just 
how  you  feei.  Jerry  is  so  nutty  in  the  Paramount 
movie,  "The  Nutty  Professor"  he  wants  to  know 
how  many  other  nutty  teachers  there  are  in  this 
world,  if  you  enjoy  telling  tales  out  of  school, you 
can  win  one  of  more  than  S55  big  prizes  in 
PHOTOPLAY  magazine's  Jerry  Lewis  "The  Nutty 
Professor"  contest.  All  rules  and  entry  blanks  are 
in  the  July  issue  of  PHOTOPLAY,  now  on  sale. 
Enter  "The  Nutty  Professor"  contest... 
in  PHOTOPLAY  magazine  today. 


3rd  Prize — A  seven  day  vacation  for  two 
at  the  Sorrento  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach... 
Includes  a  spacious  double  room  on  the 
American  Plan.  The  Sorrento  —  where 
night  and  day — life's  all  fun  and  play! 


4th  Prize — A  Mohawk 
Midgetape  Chief 
"400"  Recorder — Fully 
transisterized  pocket 
tape  recorder  includes 
revolutionary  push- 
button mike  with  in- 
stant start  and  stop 
— recording  and  play- 
back... the  most  use- 
ful portable  business 
tool  in  the  world. 


5th  thru  24th  Prize— 

A  Channel  Master  "6" 
transistor  radio  with 
high  sensitivity  and 
extra-big  speaker  for 
unusual  power  and 
tone.  Convenient  hide- 
away handle!  Light 
weight!  No  plug-in! 
Pin  point  tuning! 
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125th  thru  174th  Prize— A  kit  of  Hazel 
Bishop  cosmetics  including  "Fanta- 
stick"  lipstick  in  new  jeweler-designed 
case...Creme  N'  Powder,  the  all-in-one 
foundation  and  Fresh  N'  Bright  for  beau- 
tiful complexion  glow. 


335th  thru  359th  Prize 

—A  Box  of  Nebel  Ny- 
lons to  give  you  per- 
fect fit  proportioned 
by  the  inch  from  toe 
to  top. 


366th  thru  465th 
Prize — A  big  supply  of 
Royal  Crown  Cola  .  .  . 
One  full  case  of  a 
fresh,  delicious  cola 
to  satisfy  your  taste 
and  your  thirst! 


466th  thru  515th  Prize 

—  "Mar-Hyde" — aerosol 
spray  recolors  leather- 
ette and  other  vinyl  fab- 
rics in  the  home,  car, 
boat — Dries  fast!  Makes 
any  color  change! 


550th -555th  Prizes 
— Mona  Lisa  Bed- 
spread by  Normandy 
...Combines  renais- 
sance feeling  and 
modern  day  living- 
all  in  one! 


540th-549th  Prizes  —  Lambert  25" 
Atlas  Lawnsweeper.  Whisks  away 
grass  clippings  and  leaves  in  l/10th 
the  time.  Easy-empty  hamper... ex- 
clusive  "hite"  selector! 


51 6th  thru  539th 
Prize  —  Emenee 
Bongo  Drum  set 
for  authentic 
south-of-the-bor- 
der  rhythms. 
Richly  finished 
...solid,  sturdy 
construction. 
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MAD   ENOUGH  TO   FIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

His  name  is  Vincent  Edwards.  In  this 
land  of  "honey "-droppers,  'most  every- 
one calls  him  "Vince" — though  he  dis- 
likes the  use  of  nicknames.  Worse  still, 
in  a  business  which  thrives  on  publicity, 
he  hates  giving  interviews,  posing  for 
pictures — or  even  making  new  friends 
in  his  own  field! 

He's  a  new  breed  of  star,  but  Holly- 
wood can't  figure  out  whether  "Ben 
Casey"  made  him  what  he  is  today — or 
whether  he  made  "Ben  Casey"  a  howl- 
ing success  by  just  being  himself. 

One  director  has  been  quoted  as 
saying:  "When  he  growls  and  gets 
mean  in  the  character  of  Ben  Casey 
.  .  .  he's  really  not  kidding."  This  ace 
megaphoner  considers  Vince  "the  orig- 
inal angry  man,"  believes  he's  "sore  at 
Hollywood  for  ignoring  him  for  so 
long!" 

Says  Connie  Stevens:  "When  I  was 
still  in  high  school,  I  was  Activities 
Chairman  and  it  was  my  job  to  per- 
suade a  star  to  come  over  and  crown 
our  queen-for-the-year.  Well,  I  had  a 
promise  from  one,  then  for  some  reason 
he  couldn't  make  it. 

"So  I  appealed  to  Columbia's  casting 
director  for  a  substitute  star,  and  he 
said,  'There's  a  fine  boy  here,  Vincent 
Edwards  .  .  .  will  he  do?' 

"I  was  so  desperate,  I  said  yes!  So 
Vincent  came  and  he  crowned  the 
queen.  He  was  very  nice  and  gracious. 
"The  next  time  we  met,  he  was  dat- 
ing my  roommate,  Marianne  Gaba. 
"Vincent  used  to  say  that,  if  things 
ever  came  his  way,  he'd  set  the  rules. 
He'd  do  things  his  way.  I  guess  he's 
bitter  for  having  to  wait  so  long  for 
success,  and  he  feels  he  ought  to  punish 
the  public  for  neglecting  him  for  so 
many  years." 

Vince  has  never  taken  kindly  to  pub- 
licity about  his  dates,  though  he  does 
have  them — up  until  recently  they  were 
mostly  with  Sherry  Nelson!  Like  fe- 
males everywhere,  there  are  plenty  of 
gals  in  Hollywood  who'd  like  to  take 
Sherry's  place.  Juliet  Prowse,  for  in- 
stance. Yet  there  are  at  least  two  stars 
who  say  right  out  that  they  wouldn't. 
Let  Lynn  Loring,  of  "Fair  Exchange," 
speak:  "I  was  on  a  bike  at  the  studio 
when  a  fellow  on  a  bike  caught  up  with 
me  and  asked,  'Can  I  ride  with  you?' 
I  said  yes,  and  then  he  said,  'I'm  Vince.' 
But  I  didn't  know  who  he  was,  so  he 
added.  'Ben  Casey.'  I  said,  'I  think  it's 
a  doctor  show,  isn't  it?' 

"Then  he  asked  me  to  have  lunch 
with  him,  and  I  said  no. 

"Later  his  friends  phoned  and  said, 
'How  can  you  refuse  lunch  with  Vin- 
cent Edwards?  Every  girl  in  Holly- 
wood wants  to  have  lunch  with  him!' 

"But  what  do  I  care?"  The  pert  teen- 
ager just  shrugs  off  the  incident. 

A  blazing  star,  who's  been  a  symbol 
of  glamour  since  before  Lynn  was  born, 
isn't  quite  so  casual.  She's  downright 
annoyed  at  recent  items  "about  my 
having  a  crush  on  Vincent  Edwards"! 
"I  was  introduced  to  him,"  Joan 
Crawford  simmers,  "and  they  took  our 
photo — it      was      printed      everywhere. 


Then  the  stories  said  we  were  seeing 
each  other! 

"I  have  not  seen  him.  When  I  want 
a  man,  I'll  send  for  a  man,  not  one  of 
the  fellows.  To  me,  he's  a  kid." 

These  stars  apparently  see  Vince 
from  a  different  angle  than  girls  who 
see  him  almost  daily  on  the  set.  Ad- 
mitting "I'm  like  most  women — a  Ben 
Casey  fan,"  script  supervisor  Betty 
Fancher  admires  the  real-life  Ben, 
thinks  he  has  lots  of  talent,  and  insists 
he  hasn't  changed  with  success.  "I 
would  say  Vincent  is  just  the  same." 

Betty  would  probably  put  an  entire- 
ly different  interpretation  on  an  in- 
cident described  by  youthful  writer 
Joyce  Becker,  who  thought  him  "very 
rude"  because:  "I  was  talking  with 
Richard  Chamberlain  at  the  New  York 
Emmy  Awards  party,  when  Vincent 
came  along  and  cut  in  without  even  ex- 
cusing himself.  I  told  him,  'I'm  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Chamberlain — please  let 
me  finish!' " 

Joyce  is  less  charitable  toward  Vince 
than  Dick  Chamberlain  himself — who's 
even  been  spotted  wearing  a  "I  Have 
a  Case  for  Ben  Casey"  button!  Dick 
says  they  all  enjoyed  it  on  his  "Dr. 
Kildare"  set,  adds  kiddingly,  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  send  a  lot  of  our 
cases  over  there  now." 

More  soberly,  he  admits  there's  "very 
little  communication"  between  the  two 
rival  companies.  "I  think  it's  largely 
because  people  with  a  television  series 
tend  to  take  it  much  too  seriously.  So, 
we  really  are  a  little  bit  jealous  of  them 
and  they're  probably  a  little  jealous 
of  us.  .  .  . 

"I  watch  'Ben  Casey'  when  I  can," 
he  adds — and,  on  the  more  personal 
side:  "I've  met  Vince  a  couple  of  times, 
and  he's  been  charming." 

Dick  wouldn't  know  whether  success 
"changed"  Vince  or  not.  But  one  Hol- 
lywood talent  agent  documents  a  case 
for  it:  "It's  no  surprise  to  see  Vince  do 
the  New  Star  act.  Once  the  mail  came 
in  .  .  .  and  it  was  obvious  he'd  won 
the  hearts  of  millions  ...  he  became 
more  demanding.  He  wanted  more 
money  .  .  .  wanted  privileges  .  .  .  be- 
came temperamental. 

"Most  New  Stars  do  that,"  he  points 
out.  "It's  their  way  of  testing  their  new 
status,  of  making  sure  their  stardom  is 
real  and  not  just  a  fantasy." 

"Brave"-or  "afraid"? 

Carroll  Nye,  the  show's  network  pub- 
licist, considers  Vincent  "a  brave 
man":  "On  impulse,  he  phones  col- 
umnists to  complain  about  erroneous 
items.  Other  actors  wouldn't  dare  do 
this.  They'd  be  afraid.  They  wouldn't 
risk  it.  But  Vincent  is  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press how  he  feels — no  matter  how 
powerful  the  other  person  is." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  actress  who's 
worked  on  the  show  wonders:  "What's 
Vince  afraid  of?  Process  servers?  Bill 
collectors?"  She  thinks  Vince  is  too 
full  of  questions  himself!  "He  knows 
everybody  on  the  set,"  she  observes, 
"and  when  he  sees  a  new  face,  he 
wants  to  know  'Who  is  he?  What  does 
he  want?'  Obviously,  he's  suspicious!" 

Studio  workers,  of  course,  have  no- 
ticed this,  too.  And  the  few  who  will 


talk — off-set — profess     to     sympathize. 

"'Vince  doesn't  want  his  family 
brought  into  his  publicity,"  says  one. 
"It's  obvious  that  he'd  rather  draw  a 
cloak  around  his  family  and  his  past." 

"He's  got  two  big  enthusiasms,"  an- 
other reveals.  "The  racetrack  and  health 
foods.  He  plays  the  horses  and  loves 
to  go  to  the  track — and  he's  mad  for 
organically-grown  food.  But  he  avoids 
talking  about  these  subjects  in  front 
of  reporters  because  he's  afraid  pub- 
licity on  them  will  make  him  seem  like 
a  big  gambler  and  a  health  nut." 

Bobby  Rydell  recalls  a  little-known 
incident  in  this  connection:  "Jack 
Hamilton  of  Globe  Photos  was  at  the 
racetrack  and  saw  Vincent  Edwards. 
So  he  snapped  his  photo. 

"But  Edwards  saw  him  and  yelled 
and  ran  over,  crying,  'What  do  you 
want  to  do?  Ruin  me?  Make  people 
think  I'm  a  gambler?'  Then  he  took 
the  roll  out  of  Hamilton's  camera!" 

Actually,  Rydell  is  a  staunch  Ben 
Casey  fan.  In  fact,  most  male  stars 
are  kinder  in  their  comments  than  their 
female  counterparts. 

Bobby  Darin — who's  had  his  own 
battles  over  publicity — states  flatly: 
"Vince  is  a  combination  of  Charlton 
Heston  and  Burt  Lancaster.  A  man's 
man.  He  projects  strength  and  virility, 
and  a  very  gentle  niceness." 

Vic  Morrow,  TV's  "Combat!"  star, 
remembers  all  too  well  when  both  he 
and  Vince  were  looking  for  the  big 
break — and  auditioned  for  a  movie. 

"Vince  was  not  worried,  exactly," 
Vic  recalls,  "but  he  was  very  anxious 
and  kept  phoning  me  to  ask,  'Hear  any 
news?'  I  got  into  the  picture,  but  he 
didn't  get  the  role  he  tested  for. 

"Four  months  later,"  he  grins,  "Vince 
tested  for  'Ben  Casey'!" 

All  work  — no  play? 

Nick  Dennis — who's  probably  known 
Vince  longer  than  any  other  actor  now 
in  Hollywood,  and  currently  plays 
Casey's  orderly,  Nick  Kanavaris — says 
his  friend  has  always  been  a  "dedicat- 
ed" man:  "He  was  always  ambitious, 
always  wanted  to  learn.  He  believed  in 
working  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

"He's  not  the  type  who  learns  from 
drama  schools.  He  learns  from  watch- 
ing, working,  asking  good  questions. 
He  knows  his  craft  .  .  .  he's  been  in 
all  phases  of  it.  He  knows  where  he's 
going." 

Actress  Nita  Talbot,  who  first  met 
Vince  on  the  set,  came  away  with  an 
unexpected  personal  reaction.  "I  was 
with  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Geas," 
Nita  relates,  "and  she  was  surprised 
when  Vincent  spoke  to  her  in  Greek — 
I  understand  Vincent  picked  it  up  from 
Nick  Dennis.  Anyway,  she  invited  him 
to  come  over  to  our  house  and  she'd 
cook  some  keftethes — Greek  meatballs 
— for  him. 

"He  told  her,  'Honest,  I  want  to 
come,  but  I  don't  have  the  time  even 
to  write  my  mother.'  She  scolded  him 
then  and  said,  'That's  bad!  You  should 
write  your  mother  all  the  time!' 

"My  mother-in-law  flipped  over  him. 
And  I  thought  he  was  very  charming, 
very  earnest  and  sincere." 

Those  who  spring  to  Vince's  defense, 


■when  Hollywood  starts  riding  him,  of- 
ten point  out  how  little  time  he  has  for 
the  activities  and  attitudes  the  town 
considers  so  essential — even  if  he  cared 
about  them.  And  they  all  underline  his 
proven  loyalty  to  such  old  friends  as 
Nick  Dennis.  A  loyalty  which  is  both 
personal  and  professional. 

"I  happened*  to  be  on  the  set,"  New 
York  publicist  Connie  De  Nave  recalls, 
"when  a  girl  reporter  from  a  big  pic- 
ture magazine  was  researching  a  story 
on  the  show.  This  reporter  curtly  dis- 
missed Sam  Jaffe — who's  only  the  co- 
star!— and  made  it  clear  she  was  only 
interested  in  Vince. 

"Well,  when  Vince  saw  that,  he  blew 
his  top!  He  scolded  the  girl  and  told 
her  Mr.  Jaffe  was  one  of  America's 
greatest  actors  and  she  owed  him  re- 
spect for  his  age  and  his  talent. 

"Vince  was  ripping  mad,  and  I  felt 
so  proud  of  his  indignation  ...  he 
risked  incurring  the  enmity  of  a  mighty 
magazine  just  to  stand  up  for  a  prin- 
ciple! He  could  have  pretended  not  to 
see  this  incident.  But  he  didn't." 

And  now—what  about  Sherry? 

That  pretty  well  covers  what  show 
business  thinks  of  Vincent  Edwards, 
on  the  set  and  off.  It  doesn't  begin  to 
touch  on  the  most  fascinating  subject 
of  all:  His  relation  to  Sherry  Nelson. 

Hollywood  has  rung  all  the  changes 
on  that  gossip — above  and  beyond  what 
any  magazine  or  newspaper  would  dare 
to  print — from  speculation  on  whether 
they  were  secretly  married  to  whispers 
about  the  real  reason  they  recently 
called  the  whole  thing  off. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that, 
if  they  have  split  up  for  good,  it's  all 
Sherry's  doing.  Not  Vince's. 

"Maybe  he's  big  and  strong  and 
looks  fearless,"  says  one  exponent  of 
this  viewpoint,  "but  he's  scared  to 
death  of  Sherry.  When  she  wants  some- 
thing, she  gets  it.  I  heard  him  once 
tell  somebody  to  get  tickets  for  Sherry 
to  make  a  trip,  and  he  was  told.  'Sure 
you  want  her  on  this  trip?' 

"He  said,  'If  she  wants  it,  that's  it!' ' 

But  Helen  Dennis,  Nick's  wife,  sees 
the  situation  almost  exactly  in  reverse. 
"They  make  such  a  compatible  couple," 
she  beams.  "They're  really  both  quite 
reticent.  She's  his  Girl  Friday — he  real- 
ly depends  on  her.  She  does  errands 
for  him.  She  fusses  over  him  and  calms 
him  down." 

That's  one  thing  almost  everybody 
seems  to  agree  on:  There  are  occa- 
sions when  Vince  needs  calming  down! 

But — says  Sherry  herself — "he  never 
gets  angry  about  the  big  things."  Reti- 
cent as  she  may  be,  she's  admitted  that 
Vince  can  erupt  "like  Vesuvius,"  but 
only  "over  small  things." 

And  so  the  battle  rages,  back  and 
forth,  as  Hollywood  tries  to  puzzle  out 
this  "new  breed"  of  actor-man. 

There's  only  one  thing  sure  in  the 
debate:  Hollywood  will  have  to  change 
before  Vince  does!  And  then  what  can 
they  fight  about?  — Paul  Denis 

Vince  stars  in  "Ben  Casey,"  ABC-TV, 
Mom,  at  10  P.M.,  EDT.  He's  also  seen 
in  the  Columbia  Picture,  "The  Victors," 
and   sings  on  the  Decca  record  label. 
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JACKIE    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

another  child  because  of  still-birth. 

•  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  birth  to  both 
Caroline  and  John  Jr.  prematurely, 
both  by  means  of  Caesarean  section. 
(In  all,  she  has  had  four  Caesareans.) 

•  Mrs.  Kennedy  will  probably  have 
to  have  a  fifth  Caesarean.  Her  personal 
physician,  Dr.  John  W.  Walsh,  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Georgetown  University  Medical 
School,  who  delivered  Jackie's  second 
child — John,  now  two — has  said  about 
the  First  Lady,  "We  hope  and  pray 
that  our  patients  will  deliver  normally. 
But  in  the  situation  as  we  have  it  here, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  had  four  Caesareans 
and  this  one  also  will  be. 

"No  one — aside  from  the  President — 
has  a  tougher  schedule.  It's  fantastic. 
She  is  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  I 
have  every  respect  for  her  in  the  way 
she  stands  up  to  being  a  First  Lady. 
It  is  fatiguing,  tiring  and  exhausting." 

•  Admitting  that  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  number  of  Caesar- 
eans a  woman  can  safely  have,  Dr. 
Walsh  states  that  in  his  opinion  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual  and  "there  is 
no  arbitrary  limit." 

•  Mrs.  Kennedy,  if  her  past  history  of 
childbirth  and  pregnancy  is  any  cri- 
terion, may  run  into  some  trouble 
along  the  way.  Dr.  Martin  L.  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Obstetrics  at  New  York 
Medical  College,  and  director  of  the 
same  departments  at  Flower  and  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  as- 
serts that  there  is  little  danger  for  the 
First  Lady  or  her  child  in  the  present 
pregnancy — because  of  Dr.  Walsh's  fa- 
miliarity with  her  medical  record.  But 
then  he  adds:  "Of  course,  there  is  a 
slight  increase  of  danger  with  each  ad- 
ditional operation.  But  generally  speak- 
ing this  does  not  become  a  significant 
factor  until  after  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth — although  it  is  hard  to  be  mathe- 
matical  about  this." 

•  Mrs.  Kennedy,  according  to  the  As- 
sociated Press,  "plans  to  have  her 
baby  in  a  hospital."  But,  as  the  dis- 
patch goes  on  to  say,  her  "babies  have 
a  way  of  arriving  on  schedules  of  their 
own  and  there  is  always  a  chance  the 
event  will  occur  in  the  White  House  it- 
self. Since  this  is  her  fifth  Caesarean 
delivery,  medical  requirements  for  such 
a  birth  would  make  delivery  outside  a 
hospital  hazardous." 

These  muted  warnings  have  been 
voiced  because  of  the  continuing  pat- 
tern of  problems  that  have  plagued 
and  marred  Jackie's  pregnancies. 

Both  the  Kennedys  felt  incomplete 
without  children  and,  very  early  in  their 
marriage,  Jack  was  delighted  when 
Jackie  informed  him  she  was  bearing 
their  first.  But  then,  when  she'd  been 
pregnant  only  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
Jackie  had  a  miscarriage. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  them 
both,  but,  in  the  autumn  of  1956,  Jackie 
was  pregnant  again — in  her  eighth 
month,  in  fact — and  was  spending  the 
summer  at  her  mother's  place  in  New- 


port. Rhode  Island.  Each  morning,  she 
took  a  long  walk  on  the  beach — think- 
ing of  Jack,  who  was  in  Europe  for  a 
few  weeks  resting  up  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency; thinking  of  the  new  life  stir- 
ring within  her. 

Then  one  morning,  while  taking  her 
morning  walk,  she  stumbled  and  fell. 
She  had  suffered  an  internal  hemor- 
rhage. She  screamed  for  help.  A  teen- 
aged  fisherman  heard  her  and  ran  to 
her  aid. 

Jackie  was  rushed  to  the  hospital,  an 
emergency  Caesarean  was  performed, 
and  the  baby  was  delivered — dead. 

Jack,  informed  by  telephone  of  what 
had  happened,  flew  home  immediately 
and  rushed  to  his  wife's  bedside.  Jackie 
was  near  death. 

A  nurse  who  was  present  recalled  the 
scene  later:  "He  begged  her  forgive- 
ness, and  she  smiled  at  him  and  told 
him  that  it  was  not  his  fault  he  wasn't 
there,  that  he'd  been  tired  and  it  was 
only  right  he'd  gone  away  for  a  little 
while.  Then  she  said,  'And  anyway, 
Jack — God  is  with  us,  I  feel — and  He'll 
see  to  it  that  we'll  have  a  child  someday 
— maybe  even  more  than  one.' " 

"Someday"  ...  in  May  of  1957, 
Jackie  learned  that  she  was  pregnant 
once  more.  Again  she  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  her  mother's  place  in  Newport, 
except  that  this  time,  when  she  took 
her  early  morning  walks,  Jack  was  al- 
ways at  her  side. 

The  day  after  Thanksgiving,  at  8:15 
A.M.,  a  seven-pound,  two-ounce  baby 
was  delivered  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
prematurely  by  Caesarean  section.  But, 
and  this  was  all  that  mattered,  the  in- 
fant— immediately  named  Caroline — 
was  normal  and  healthy. 

"After  Caroline  came,"  wrote  Jack- 
ie's old  friend,  Mary  Van  Rensselaer 
Thayer,  ".  .  .  her  safe  arrival  seemed 
so  incredible  that  Jacqueline  would  try 
to  stay  awake  at  night  to  banish  sleep 
as  long  as  she  could  so  that  she  might 
savor  in  extra  minutes  how  happy  she 
was  and  how  overwhelmingly  she  loved 
her  baby  girl  and  Jack." 

Jack,  too,  was  overwhelmed  at  being 
a  parent  and  he  adored  his  infant 
daughter.  "Sometimes,"  said  Jackie, 
"he  looks  at  her  as  if  she  is  not  quite 
real." 

For  love  of  his  wife 

Jack's  love  and  concern  for  his  wife 
and  her  welfare  were  never  more  evi- 
dent than  in  1960,  when  Jackie  was 
pregnant  once  more.  His  political  ad- 
visers, anticipating  a  tough  fight  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  told  him  it 
was  imperative  that  glamorous  Jackie 
be  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention— in  order  to  make  a  "together- 
ness" impression  on  the  delegates.  But 
Jack  flatly  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to 
attend — it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
strain  on  her;  instead,  she  watched  the 
convention  proceedings  on  a  television 
screen  at  Hyannis. 

After  her  husband  won  the  nomi- 
nation— and  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  itself — Jackie  reluctantly 
stayed  at  home  while  he  went  jumping 
around  the  country  like  a  grasshopper. 
But   when   the   time   came   for   him   to 


head  for  New  York  City  and  a  vital, 
pre-election  ticker  tape  parade,  she  in- 
sisted on  joining  her  husband. 

When  he  said  "No,"  she  just  smiled 
sweetly;  when  the  doctors  chimed  in 
"No,"  she  smiled  even  more  sweetly, 
but  when  the  Kennedy  limousine 
crawled  through  the  caverns  of  the 
financial  district  of  lower  Manhattan, 
there  she  was — perched  next  to  her 
husband  on  the  back  seat,  while  a 
million   people  cheered  them  both. 

As  she  said  later,  "If  he  lost,  I'd 
never  forgive  myself  for  not  being 
there  to  help." 

Jack  was  in  Florida  a  few  weeks 
later  when  Jackie,  suffering  intense, 
premature  labor  pains,  was  rushed  to 
the  hospital.  To  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was 
waiting  there,  she  gasped  out  just  one 
question:    "Can   you   save   the   baby?" 

A  time  for  miracles 

Again  an  emergency  Caesarean  op- 
eration was  performed  on  Jacqueline 
Kennedy.  For  a  few  minutes,  there  was 
a  question  whether  the  baby  would  live 
or  die.  But  by  the  time  Jack  had  been 
flown  to  the  hospital  from  Florida, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Jr.,  a  nine- 
and-a-half-pound  squalling,  squealing, 
healthy  boy,  was  ready  to  greet  his 
Dad — and  Jackie  was  smiling  con- 
tentedly. Luck,  prayer  and  Dr.  Walsh's 
medical  skill  had  prevailed. 

Yet  because  of  this  difficult  birth, 
Jackie  was  not  able  to  assume  her 
official  duties  at  the  White  House  for 
several  months  after  the  Inauguration, 
because  she  did  not  feel  strong  enough. 

Now  that  Jackie  is  pregnant  again, 
she  and  Dr.  Walsh,  her  baby-doctor, 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  mini- 
mize the  danger — and  to  fight  it. 

In  keeping  with  the  edict  of  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Stone,-  that  "moderation 
in  everything  should  be  the  keynote  in 
pregnancy,"  Dr.  Walsh  has  laid  down 
the  law  to  Jackie.  "There  will  be  a  re- 
striction of  social  and  athletic  activi- 
ties," he  announced.  "We  don't  overtax 
our  expectant  mothers." 

To  clear  the  decks  for  this  restric- 
tion of  her  social  activities,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy has  juggled  her  household  staff — 
getting  a  new  housekeeper  and  ap- 
pointing a  new  social  secretary.  She 
has  canceled  several  pre-arranged  dates 
on  her  calendar,  and,  reluctantly,  has 
had  to  agree  that  Jack  visit  Italy  in 
June  without  her.  This  will  be  a  "work- 
ing visit"  and  they  will  make  their 
planned  state  visit  next  year — together. 

As  to  athletics,  Jackie  abandoned 
them  months  ago.  In  fact,  it  was  their 
conspicuous  absence  that  first  made 
people  suspect  she  might  be  pregnant. 

The  most  important  way  in  which 
Jackie  will  fight  the  special  danger 
that  besets  her  during  pregnancy  is 
through  isolation.  She  will  isolate  her- 
self from  the  pressures  and  publicity 
that  usually  overwhelm  her,  by  slipping 
away  with  Caroline  and  John  Jr.  to  the 
large  rambling  house  which  she  and 
Jack  have  rented  on  Squaw  Island,  off 
Hyannisport.  Cut  off  from  the  Cape 
Cod  mainland,  it  insures  the  privacy 
that  the  First  Lady  could  never  have  in 
their  usual  vacation  home  on  the  main 
thoroughfare.   (Continued  on  page  76) 


PREGNANCY:  A  MEDICAL  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

Q.  Why  is  it  called  a  Caesarean? 

A.  Because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  born  this  way.  "Sec- 
tion" merely  means  operation — derived  from  the  Latin  "to  cut." 

Q.  What  are  the  drawbacks  for  the  mother  in  such  a  surgical 
procedure? 

A.  There  is  one  main  physical  danger.  The  mother  loses  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  blood  as  she  does  in  normal  birth.  Therefore, 
her  recovery  is  longer  and  more  difficult. 

Q.   Is  there  danger  to  the  baby  born  of  a  Caesarean  section? 

A.  Yes.  When  the  infant  is  removed  from  its  mother's  womb  before 
it  is  naturally  ready  to  go,  it  may  not  be  able  to  breathe  properly 
and  the  supply  of  blood  to  its  brain  may  not  be  sufficient.  At  worst, 
this  can  bring  death ;  occasionally,  this  "cerebral  anemfa"  later  pro- 
duces nervous  and  behavior  disorders  in  the  child;  most  often, 
however,  the  baby  is  completely  normal.  Also,  "there  is  no  sure  way 
to  estimate  the  exact  age  of  the  unborn,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
the  doctor  may  operate  too  soon,  and  the  child  may  be  premature 
and  thus  more  fragile." 

Q,  Just  when  is  a  baby  considered  "premature"? 

A.  An  average  for  "extremely"  early  is  seven-and-a-half  months. 
Most  babies  survive  after  they've  been  thirty-six  weeks  in  the 
mother;  under  thirty- four  weeks,  most  babies  don't  survive. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  premature  birth? 

A.  The  main  cause  is  what  is  known  as  an  "incompetent  cervix." 
This  simply  means  that  the  cervix  opens  in,  say,  the  sixth  month, 
rather  than  the  ninth  month.  A  simple  operation  can  correct  this. 

Another  cause  for  prematurity  might  be  a  septate  uterus  (one 
which  is  partitioned  down  the  middle) .  This,  too,  is  easily  corrected 
by  surgery. 

Some   women   have    babies   prematurely    for   no    known   cause. 

Q.  What  causes  a  stillbirth? 

A.  There  are  numerous  causes — separation  of  the  placenta,  diabetes, 
trauma  that  might  result  from  a  fall  or  sudden  blow,  etc. 

Q.  If  a  woman  has  one  stillbirth,  does  it  follow  that  she  will  be 
more  likely  than  other  women  to  have  subsequent  ones? 

A.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  one  stillbirth  follows  another, 
unless  there's  a  specific  reason,  such  as  diabetes  or  what  is  known 
as  a  "true  knot  in  the  umbilical  cord." 

Q.  What  causes  a  miscarriage? 

A.  Eighty  percent  is  due  to  a  blighted,  damaged  or  unhealthy  ovum 
or  a  poor  implantation  (the  egg  comes  to  rest  in  a  portion  of  the 
uterus  detrimental  to  its  growth  and  development — usually  in  a 
uteral  section  where  the  blood  supply  is  insufficient). 

Of  the  twenty  percent  remaining,  ten  percent  is  probably  due 
to  deficiency  of  ovarian  hormone  production  on  the  part  of  the 
maternal  organism;  the  remaining  ten  percent  results  from  some 
disease  or  anomaly  of  the  female  reproductive  apparatus. 

Q.  How  many  pregnancies  end   in   miscarriages? 

A.  According  to  statistical  data  assembled  over  the  years,  it  can  be 
said  that  one  out  of  every  four  pregnancies  results  in  a  miscarriage. 
Beyond  this  statistical  norm,  we  must  look  for  a  deficiency  in 
hormone  production  or  for  the  presence  of  pelvic  disease. 

Q.  When  a  woman  reaches  her  thirties  is  it  more  difficult — and 
dangerous — for  her  to  have  children? 

A.  Only  if  it's  her  first  baby.  And  even  then  an  obstetrician  doesn't 
expect  real  difficulty  unless  the  woman  having  her  first  child  is  40 
or  over.  In  such  a  case,  labor  is  usually  uneven  and  a  doctor  almost 
automatically  does  a  Caesarean. 

Q.  Is  pre-natal  physical  activity  dangerous  for  the  woman?  Exer- 
cise? Public  appearances  involving  strain?  Things  like  that? 

A.  Eighty  percent  of  women  can  probably  get  away  with  almost 
anything;  if  there's  a  tendency  to  miscarry,  they  will  miscarry  any- 
way— exercise  or  not.  The  others  had  better  take  it  easy. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  in  which  of  those  two  groups  a  woman 
belongs? 

A.  If  she  has  a  history  of  one  or  more  miscarriages,  we  handle  her 
with  kid  gloves — that  is,  we  make  her  rest  as  much  as  possible  and 
give  her  ovarian  hormones.  Also,  if  a  woman  has  bleeding  or  spot- 
ting or  experiences  cramp,  we  give  this  advice  and  treatment. 
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(Continued  from   page  74) 

There,  whenever  it  is  possible,  her 
husband  will  join  her;  and  there,  as 
her  press  secretary,  Pamela  Turnure, 
says,  "The  First  Lady  will  take  it  very 
easy  this  summer.  She  wants  to  spend 
as  much  time  with  her  children  as 
possible." 

Extraordinary  precautions  were  in- 
itiated even  before  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  Jackie  was  pregnant.  The 
news  was  kept  from  the  public  for 
five  months,  probably  because  the  White 
House  wanted  to  shield  Jackie  from 
publicity  and  because,  given  her  pre- 
vious difficulties  during  pregnancy,  her 
physicians  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
the  First  Lady's  condition  was  normal 
and  her  progress  uneventful  before  re- 
leasing the  happy  announcement  to  the 
public. 

Nature  also  did  its  part  in  conceal- 
ing  Jackie's   secret.    Even   in   her   fifth 


month,  Mrs.  Kennedy  just  did  not 
look  as  if  she  were  expecting.  She 
simply  does  not  add  the  unwelcome 
extra  weight  that  can  complicate  a 
pregnancy — and  this  is  good  news 
medically. 

When  the  official  announcement  was 
made,  even  Pamela  Turnure  confessed 
she  was  surprised,  and  several  close 
friends  of  the  Kennedy  family  admitted 
their  amazement  as  well.  There  were 
many  expressions  and  gestures  of  de- 
light at  the  news,  and  perhaps  among 
those  that  touched  Jackie  most  was 
when  film  producer  Jacques  Gelman 
ran  up  the  American  flag  outside  his 
home  in  Acapulco,  Mexico;  for  it  was 
in  this  house  that  the  then-Senator  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  spent  their  honey- 
moon. 

With  the  arrival  of  Jackie's  third 
child — and  Joan's  third  child  and  Eth- 
el's eighth — there  will  be  a  total  of 
twenty-three     Kennedy     grandchildren 


for  grandpa  Joe  and ,  grandma  Rose. 
This  represents  a  wonderful  fulfillment 
of  the  Kennedys'  religious  and  familial 
traditions — traditions  that  are  best 
summed  up  by  Joe's  own  words:  "Your 
family — make  a  mess  of  that,  there's 
nothing  else,"  and  by  the  Catholic  sac- 
rament of  marriage,  especially  as  it 
pertains  to  the  blessedness  of  having 
many  children  and  the  belief  that  "God, 
infinitely  wise,  made  marriage  for  the 
good  of  man,  the  woman  and  their 
young  ones;  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  family;  and  for  the 
good  of  the  state  and  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  human  race." 

Today,  despite  the  danger,  Jackie 
has  the  faith  and  courage  to  say  to  her 
husband  (as  she  did  back  in  1956  in 
the  tragic  hour  following  her  still- 
birth). "God  is  with  us,  I  feel." 

With  such  an  attitude,  for  the  Ken- 
nedys the  future  can  only  be  a  time  of 
blessing   and    of  hope — Jim    Hoffman 


WHAT'S    NEW? 

(Continued  from   page   11) 

a  doctor.  So?  So  he  will  be  playing 
a  bartender,  laborer,  etc. — everything 
but  a  doctor.  .  .  .  Johnny  Crawford 
and  Frank  Sinatra  Jr.  writing  songs 
for  songbird  Wendy  Turner.  .  .  .  Has 
mysterious  Ria  Cassis  melted  into  thin 
air  again?  She  and  Scott  Miller  no 
longer  haunt  the  shadows  of  little- 
known  spots,  and  Scott  is  as  evasive 
about  Ria  as  she  is  about  herself.  "I've 
been  too  busy  for  dates,"  says  Scott. 
Busy?  "Yes,  judging  beauty  contests — 
my  hobby."  Scott  makes  two  stipula- 
tions before  agreeing  to  judge  a  con- 
test: I )  Expenses  paid.  2)  At  least  two 
other  judges.  Why?  "To  spread  the 
blame — and  avoid  a  black  eye!" 

Feud  For  Thought:  That  Connie 
Stevens-Dot  Provine  cold  war  is  hot- 
ting up  to  a  boil.  Connie  sprayed  her- 
self with  perfume  in  the  Warners  com- 
missary and  Dot,  at  the  next  table, 
sniffed  scornfully,  "Has  anyone  a  re- 
pellent handy?"  Connie  stalked  off 
with  a  toss  of  the  ponytail.  Is  a  dash 
of  water  in  someone's  pretty  face  next 
on  the  menu? 

Frank  Sinatra — who  once  took  an 
ad  to  tell  Ed  Sullivan,  "You're  sick, 
sick,  sick" — sent  Carol  Burnett  a  wire 
after  seeing  her  TV  special:  "You're 
slick,  slick,  chick." ...Tommy  Kirk  put 
his  Disney  loot  into  one  of  those  Laurel 
Canyon  mansions,  plus  two  apartment 
buildings — which  he  dubbed  "Mickey's 
Place"  and  "Minnie's  Abode."  .  .  . 
Jack  Wrather  Jr.  in  from  Dallas  to 
live  at  dad's  El  Horizon  Hotel  in  Palm 
Springs.  He  and  Houston  heiress  Rita 


Johnson  thinking  it  over.  .  .  .  Latest 
idol  of  younger  set  is  oldie  Frankie 
Laine.  His  "Don't  Make  My  Baby 
Blue"  a  smash.  Doris  Day's  son,  Terry 
Melcher,  produced  the  disc  for  Co- 
lumbia. .  .  .  Kathy  Nolan  expecting. 

Reel  City:  Universal  City,  all  of 
420  acres,  has  its  own  postoffice  and 
has  just  formed  its  own  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  As  president  of  the  CofC, 
it  elected  Joe  Flynn,  the  bumbling 
captain  of  "McHale's  Navy."  Flynn 
was  cheered  by  3000  studio  workers 
when  he  said  he'd  campaign  for  a 
Founder's  Day  Holiday  once  a  year. 
.  .  .  Nobody's  surprised  by  Jayne 
Mansfield's  quickie  split  from  Mic- 
key Hargitay.  When  Mamie  Van 
Doren  heard  Jayne  was  out  to  make  a 
new  "image"  for  herself,  she  razzed: 
"Takes  more  than  raising  your  neckline 
to  raise  your  public  rating."  .  .  .  What 
goes  with  Robert  Vaughn?  He's  got 
Inger  Stevens,  Joyce  Jameson  and 
a  couple  other  blondes  believing  "I'm 
his  only  lady  fair." 

Bravo,  Pago!  Howcum  Pago  Pago 
(U.  S.  Samoa)  is  'way  ahead  of  us  on 
educational  TV?  They  have  a  telly 
setup  covering  the  whole  island,  with 
eighteen  subjects  being  taught.  ...  At 
the  post-preem  party  for  "The  Ugly 
American,"  Gary  Clarke  and  Maria 
Perschy  almost  slipped  their  discs 
trying  to  out-twist  Doug  McClure  and 
Barbara  Luna. . . .  It's  merry  wedding 
bells  for  Betty  White  and  Allen 
("Password")  Ludden.  Widower  Al- 
len is  45  and  has  three  children.  Betty 
is  37  and  this  is  her  first  plunge.  .  .  . 
Bye  Bye  Somebody:  Either  Ann-Mar 
gret  or  Shelley  Fabares  is  going  to 
be  singing  the  blues  when  music  pub- 
lisher Lou  Adler  makes  up  his  mind. 


They  both  admit  he's  their  idea  of  a 
dreamboat. 

That's  Show  Biz:  While  Elvis 
Presley  was  waiting  to  do  a  number 
for  "Fun  in  Acapulco,"  he  saw  a  sad 
scene  enacted.  Director  Richard 
Thorpe  was  telling  a  pert  nine-year- 
old  girl,  Kathy  Silva,  that  another 
child  had  been  hired  to  play  the 
castanets  for  Elvis'  number.  Her  face 
scrooched  up  in  misery.  Elvis  quickly 
stepped  over.  "Honey,  stay  a  while 
anyway."  Later  she  confided  happily, 
"I  got  a  doughnut  and  milk  and  a  big 
hug  from  Mr.  Presley.  And  an  auto- 
graph .  .  .  and  all  I  came  for  was  to 
work  as  an  extra." 

All  Made  Up:  Roberta  Shore  has 
been  on  and  off  with  her  engagement 
to  Mike  Westmore  of  the  famed 
makeup  clan,  but  pals  think  the  mar- 
riage will  stick  like  greasepaint.  .  .  . 
Come  fall,  NBC-TV  will  compete  with 
weekly  mags.  "Sunday,"  an  hour  pro- 
gram, will  cover  the  week's  news  in 
national  and  foreign  affairs,  reviews  of 
movies,  TV,  art,  books,  sports  and  sci- 
ence. 

Mickey  Rooney  nearly  blew  his 
stack  when  the  lights  failed  and  he  put 
in  an  emergency  call  to  the  BevHills 
Power  Company.  Two  servicemen  ar- 
rived, found  a  fuse  blown,  replaced  it 
and  sneered:  "Imagine  that  guy  play- 
ing 'Young  Tom  Edison'  and  not  even 
knowing  how  to  put  a  fuse  in!"  .  .  . 
Field's  Choice:  Liza  Minnelli,  in  "Best 
Foot  Forward"  in  New  York,  off  like  a 
Titan  missile  to  join  mother  Judy  Gar- 
land up  there  among  the  stars.  Lucky 
Liza  inherited  talent  and  beauty  from 
Judy  and  papa  Vincente  Minnelli's 
brains  and  know-how.  To  top  it,  she's 
calm,  cool  and  sweet.  — The  End 
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CAROL   BURNETT 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

are  no  "scars"  visible.  Seemingly,  she 
couldn't  care  less  what  you  ask— so 
long  as  it  isn't  about  Joe.  (This  is 
only  shortly  before  their  elopement, 
and  they're  not  taking  anyone  into 
their   confidence    about   romance ! ) 

Five  minutes  after  meeting  her,  you 
know  Carol's  holding  nothing  else 
back.  She  speaks  casually — and  fondly 
— of  all  members  of  her  family.  She 
laughs  whole-heartedly — without  self- 
consciousness — at  what  she  considers 
her  own  "homeliness,"  the  "awkward- 
ness" she  thinks  she's  shown  in  life's 
little  crises.  Underlying  everything  she 
says,  and  does,  there's  a  sense  of  in- 
ternal security. 

Does  it  spring  only  from  the  recent 
spectacular  successes  in  her  career?  We 
all  know  she's  simply  loaded  with  tal- 
ent, and  presumably  Carol  knows  it, 
too.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  dig 
down  under  that  thick  crust  of  talent 
and  pull  out  the  stuffing,  find  out  if 
there  was  any  inner  bitterness.  And  if 
not,  why  not? 

When  we  sent  writer  Cindy  Adams 
to  interview  Carol,  she  opened  by  ask- 
ing bluntly  if  Carol's  one  of  those 
Jekyll-and-Hyde  comediennes  who  fizz 
like  a  Bromo  professionally,  yet  have 
all  the  effervescence  of  a  dunked  tea- 
bag  personally! 

"Nobody's  completely  joyful  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,"  said  Carol.  "Walk 
around  grinning  all  the  time,  and  peo- 
ple will  figure  you're  nuts.  I'm  rea- 
sonably happy  offstage.  I  almost  need 
to  be. 

"Let's  face  it,  I  attract  the  type  who 
drags  a  homely  kid  with  huge  buck- 
teeth  up  to  me,  saying,  'See,  my  daugh- 
ter looks  just  like  you.  Talk  to  her. 
Make  her  feel  good.  She  thinks  she's 
ugly  because  she  looks  like  you.' 

"Once,  a  guy  stopped  dead  on  Broad- 
way, pointed  wildly  and  hollered,  'Hey, 
ain't  you  Whatsername?  Gosh,  if  it 
ain't  Youknowwho!'  So  thrilled  was  he 
that  he  grabbed  a  stranglehold  and 
carted  me  back  to  where  his  wife  stood, 
screaming,  'Look,  it's  Whodoyoucallit. 
She  ain't  such  a  dog!' 

"One  advantage  of  being  a  comic," 
explained  Carol,  who  doesn't  turn  from 
a  Jekyll  into  a  Hyde  even  when  she's 
serious,  "is  that  you  can  turn  embar- 
rassing situations  into  funny  ones,  cover 
up  those  insecurities.  Otherwise,  these 
incidents  could  shorten  your  life! 

"Take  when  I  met  President  Ken- 
nedy. I  was  so  excited  I  was  out  of  my 
mind.  I  tried  being  casual  to  cover 
up  my  nervousness — so,  as  we  were 
introduced,  I  lit  a  cigarette.  Naturally, 
I  lit  the  wrong  end.  The  filter  end. 
The  whole  stupid  thing  caught  fire! 

"Another  advantage,  when  you're  a 
Somebody,  is  that  they  no  longer  laugh 
at  you.  They  laugh  with  you.  You  can 
cover  all  the  unsureness  by  turning  it 
into  a  joke — like  when  I  cracked, 
T  'Ohhh,  I  just  always  love  smoking  this 
v       way.' " 

R  It's  the  egg  she  got  on  her  attractive 

face  earlier — when  she  was  a  Nobody 
— that  wisecracks  can't  shampoo  away. 


Such  as  the  meeting  with  her  idol, 
James  Stewart.  The  incident  is  still 
tattooed  on  her  memory. 

"Jimmy  was  my  father  image,"  she 
recalled.  "I  loved  him  dearly.  Boy,  did 
I  ever  worship  him!  I  wanted  to  die, 
I  loved  him  so  much.  To  think  we 
were  truly  face-to-face  was  too  much 
for  my  poor  soul  to  bear.  Well,  my 
dear,  my  heart  was  pumping  so  fast 
I  couldn't  stand  it,  but  I  was  trying 
so  hard  to  be  chic  that,  when  he  very 
kindly  asked  me  to  stay,  I  said,  'Oh, 
no,  thank  you  just  the  same  but  I  must 
be  off.'  With  that,  I  swished  smartly 
around,  jammed  my  left  foot  smack 
into  a  huge  bucket  of  white  paint  and 
clattered  out. 

"I  got  red  as  a  beet.  I  was  so  terror- 
stricken,  for  fear  I'd  call  attention 
to  myself,  I  never  even  had  the  nerve 
to  turn  around.  Nor  did  I  stop  to  re- 
move my  foot!  Although  how  anybody 
could  miss  it,  I  don't  know — since  I 
was  clumping  and  clanking  across  the 
room.  It's  something  that  I'll  never 
ever  forget." 

Carol  had  been  rehearsing  nearby 
and  this  was  lunch-break.  The  medium- 
classy  restaurant  was  jammed  when 
the  blithe  redhead  sashayed  in,  outfitted 
in  dungarees,  sneakers  and  a  motor- 
cycle suede  jacket.  She  looked  more 
like  a  "Send  this  child  to  camp"  poster 
than  a  million-dollar  property. 

"I've  got  to  get  over  dressing  slob- 
by," Miss  Burnett  announced  firmly. 
"I  often  deliberately  go  to  a  snazzy 
shop  dressed  in  levis.  It's  a  reverse 
snobbism.  Naturally,  they  recognize  me 
— so  they  wait  on  me.  Just  shows  their 
phoniness.  If  I  weren't  Somebody, 
they'd  throw  me  out.  I  get  some  sort  of 
kicks  doing  that. 

"Mom   always   tried" 

"Mom  always  tried  making  me  more 
ladybke,"  she  giggled.  "Always  wor- 
ried about  my  making  faces.  'Quit 
crossing  your  eyes,'  she'd  say,  'or  one 
day  they'll  get  stuck!'  Sometimes  I 
try  going  female.  Recently,  I  bought  a 
long,  flowing  hostess  gown.  I  looked 
like  an  idiot  in  it.  Even  before  I  real- 
ized it,  my  sister  Chris  announced  I 
looked  like  an  idiot  in  it!   I'm  just  a 


Here's  Carol's  sister  Chris,  with  their 
beloved  grandma,  Mrs.   Mae   White. 


nutty,  brassy  dame  who  can't  make 
herself  out  to  be  Shirley  Temple  if 
she's  Martha  Raye. 

"Being  a  comic  masks  an  insecurity 
complex,  sure,"  she  added  unexpected- 
ly. "I  used  it  to  be  popular  with  the 
boys  in  school.  I  was  this  tall — five- 
seven — at  age  ten.  It  figures  they 
weren't  falling  all  over  themselves  to 
dance  with  me!  I  was  naturally  ath- 
letic. I  could  outrun  any  boy  around. 
And  living  in  a  predominantly  male 
neighborhood,  I  automatically  fell  into 
playing  baseball  and  football.  Clown- 
ing around  was  easy  for  me,  so  I 
learned  to  be  a  buddy.  It's  very  simple. 
If  you  want  to  be  liked,  you  pick  the 
best  road,  that's  all. 

"Kids  aren't  actually  aware  why  they 
do  things.  They  don't  sit  and  scheme 
that  cracking  a  joke  will  make  them 
popular.  They  know  only  the  need  to 
be  loved,  and  that  keen  wit  or  prowess 
in  sports  or  good  looks  command  atten- 
tion. Prestige  and  popularity  entered 
my  life  when  I  won  U.C.L.A.'s  Most 
Promising  Theatrical  Newcomer  Award, 
but  this  only  developed  the  need  for 
an  even  greater  sense  of  humor  to  prove 
they'd  chosen  rightly." 

Carol  is  actually  a  handsome  hunk 
of  womanflesh.  Back  in  them  slave- 
trading  days,  she'd  have  fetched  a  fair 
price.  Her  skin  is  flawless.  Her  hair 
silky.  Her  smile  dazzling.  We  asked  if  a 
beau  in  the  audience  ever  made  her  itch 
to  play  Little  Bo  Peep,  rather  than 
Jerry  Lewis.  __ 

Over  her  hamburger  with  french- 
fried  onion  rings,  our  interviewee  an- 
swered, "Everybody  plays  different 
parts  to  different  people.  All  women 
take  on  alien  characteristics  when 
they're  loaded  for  bear.  I'm  coy  oc- 
casionally, but  a  guy  will  take  me  for 
what  I  am — or  forget  it! 

"You  can  only"  be  funny  with  an 
uninhibited  brassiness — non- femininity, 
masculinity  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
Either  go  it  whole  hog  or  not  at  all. 
It's  better  to  take  the  pratfall  full  than 
do  it  halfway  and  bomb.  This  way,  the 
man's  solicitous.  You're  a  big  hit,  so  all 
he  can  say  is,  'Gee,  hope  you  didn't 
hurt   yourself.' 

"The  other  way,  he's  wondering  why 
you're  making  a  foot  of  yourself  up 
there.  Anyway,  with  me  it's  take  it  or 
leave  it,  Charlie.  I'm  me  and  any  guy 
who  doesn't  like  it  can  go  elsewhere. 
I'll  buy  my  own  lunch!" 

What  about  all  those  recent  rumors 
concerning  Dick  Chamberlain? 

Lucky— for  Clara 

"Those  romance  items  about  us  don't 
bother  me,"  she  chuckled.  "But  I  just 
hope  they  don't  bug  him.  Or  Clara  Ray, 
his  fiancee.  Come  to  think  of  it,  she's 
better  off  that  he's  been  linked  with  me, 
not  somebody  else!  I  mean,  if  he  had 
eyes  for  Tuesday  Weld,  she'd  have 
something  to  worry  about. 

"Dick  and  I  love  to  have  fun,  not  take 
ourselves  seriously.  Do  kooky  things. 
He  has  a  great  sense  of  humor." 

There's  no  doubt  womenfolk  aren't 
Carol's  cup  of  perfume.  She's  not  ex- 
actly sure  why,  except  she's  convinced 
only  females  can  insist  audibly  that  you 
look    gorgeous,   while   thinking   quietly 


that  you  look  like  an  alligator  handbag. 
She  has  many  lady  acquaintances.  Few 
confidantes.  When  it  comes  to  chumsies, 
she'll  take  the  male  sex  every  time. 

And — perhaps  already  secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  her  secret  plans  with 
Joe — she  talks  freely  of  her  "dating 
problem."  The  problem  is  that  peo- 
ple in  her  position  attract  one  of  two 
types:  Type  A  is  hip,  show-businessy — 
all  the  time  obliged  to  be  riotous,  for 
fear  Carol  will  think  he's  boring.  Then 
there's  the  square  who  tries  so  des- 
perately to  please  that,  even  if  she 
sneezes,  he  breaks  up. 

"This  type,"  she  groans,  "asks,  'Is  ' 
Durward  really  that  tall  ...  is  Garry 
really  that  short  ...  do  you  practice 
your  funny  faces  in  the  mirror  .  .  .  you 
ever  get  bruises  when  you  fall  down?' 
If  I  just  answer  'Yes,'  he'll  scream, 
'Hey,  isn't  she  funnee?' 

"That's  why  a  relationship  with  Dick 
Chamberlain  is  so  treasured.  You  need 
someone  who's  in  the  business,  who 
knows  its  problems,  yet  who  can  drop 
it  and  talk  politics  or  anything  else 
once  in  a  while." 

Why  Carol  learned  to  cook 

Carol  even  learned  cooking  recently 
so  she  wouldn't  be  forced  to  date  just 
for  the  sake  of  a  decent  dinner.  Time 
was  she'd  travel  with  Garry's  crew, 
when  she  was  a  regular  on  his  show. 
Or  she'd  dine  with  Chrissy — when 
Chrissy  wasn't  at  school.  As  Carol  put 
it,  "I  date  so  seldom,  I  thought  I'd  bet- 
ter learn  how  to  cook.  I  hate  to  eat  out 
alone.  It's  too  lonesome." 

Like  mommies  whip  out  snapshots 
when  discussing  their  kiddies,  so  did 
this  adoring  big  sister  flash  a  photo 
which  said,  "To  my  sissy  with  all  my 
love,  Chris."  And  wow-eel  All  five- foot- 
eight-plus  of  this  eighteen-year-old 
brunette  makes  Liz  Taylor  look  like  a 
boy. 

"She's  not  the  fluffy  type,"  Carol  gig- 
gled, "but  boy!  is  she  female.  There's 
still  a  little  baby-fat  on  her,  but  I  tell 
you,  I  don't  know  what  they  feed  her  at 
school.  I  never  saw  such  a  shape. 

"Even  though  we're  very,  very  close, 
I  get  very  strong  with  her,"  declared 
Big  Mamma,  "because  there's  that 
slight  tendency  to  take  advantage  of 
the  relationship.  I've  seen  touches  where 
she  comes  on  too  show-biz  .  .  .  too 
hammy.  The  other  day,  she  told  some- 
one on  the  phone,  T  just  saw  Pete' — 
and  she  meant  Peter  Law  ford ! ! !  Let's 
face  it,  he  wouldn't  know  her  again  if 
he  fell  over  her. 

"I've  got  to  guard  against  that  be- 
cause— even  if  it  doesn't  affect  her — it 
can  affect  her  friends.  I  must  be  as 
strict  as  Mother  would've  been.  Since 
she's  very  beautiful  and  dates  a  lot, 
sometimes  her  grades  are  lousy.  Well, 
recently,  I  had  one  of  those  real  talks 
with  her.  I  told  her  straight  out,  'Listen 
here,  babe,  either  shape  up  or  ship  out. 
I'm  not  paying  tuition  to  send  you  out 
socially. 

"  'I'm  not  your  mother.  I  don't  do 
this  because  I  have  to,  but  because  I 
want  to.  I  love  you  dearly — only  don't 
take  advantage.  You  want  to  quit 
school?  Fine!  Take  a  job  and  pay  half 


the  expenses.  If  not,  buckle  down.'  And 
she  has.  She's  really  a  very  good  girl." 

Speaking  of  "expenses,"  "tuition" 
and  other  vulgar  expressions  that  spell 
money,  we  asked  do  the  palms  sweat  a 
little,  come  showtime,  now  that  she  ad- 
mittedly earns  about  twenty-five  Gs  a 
week — as  against  the  eighteen  clams 
she  pocketed  weekly,  back  in  '54. 

"Sure,  I  get  nervous.  It  wouldn't  be 
human  if  I  didn't."  Carol  admitted.  "Be- 
fore airtime  on  one  of  my  TV  specials, 
I  go  completely  quiet.  I'm  like  sick.  I 
can  hear — but  just  don't  expect  me  to 
speak.  Later,  I  react  as  though  I've  had 
eighteen  shots  of  morphine. 

"See,  now  it's  my  show.  No  more 
second-banana.  I'm  the  whole  star. 
Therefore,  instead  of  a  sketch  or  two, 
I  have  to  sing,  speak,  play  hostess,  do 
more  to  fill  the  time.  Frankly,  I'm 
afraid  people  will  say,  'She's  trying  to 
change.'  I'm  frightened  that  I'll  dis- 
appoint some  people  who'll  say,  'She 
ain't  the  same  gal  from  Garry  Moore.' 
Well,  face  it.  I  ain't. 

"I  grew  up." 

And  that's  the  story — so  far  as  her 
professional  career  is  concerned. 

Stage  fright?  All  performers  who 
really  care  about  their  public  have  it. 
Concern  about  bringing  up  her  sister? 
A  normal  desire  to  do  the  job  as  well 
as  her  own  mother  would  have  done. 
Heartbreak?  Carol  can  face  it  without 
going  the  sleeping-pill  route. 

For  love  saved  her  life.  Not  her 
grown-up  love  for  Joe — but  all  the 
love  she  remembers  from  childhood! 

When  Carol  speaks  of  her  parents, 
her  voice  is  gentle,  warm  and  kind — 
because,  whatever  their  faults,  they 
were  gentle,  warm  and  kind.  She  speaks 
of  their  compulsive  drinking  matter-of- 
factly,  without  scorn.  She  speaks  more 
fervently  of  their  charm,  intelligence 
and  wit — and,  above  all,  of  their  love. 

She  remembers — with  both  the  ten- 
derness and  quirky  sense  of  humor 
they  bequeathed  her — the  time  she 
came  down  with  chicken  pox,  practical- 
ly on  her  ninth  birthday.  How  she  be- 
came fretful  and  feverish  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  How  Nanny  and  Mamma 
sang  and  tried  to  cheer  her  up.  How 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  she  could 
think  of,  that  she  wanted,  was  a  piece 
of  chocolate  pie. 

"Mamma  could  bake  the  best  pie!" 
she  recalls. 

And  so,  just  as  the  cold,  gray  dawn 
was  breaking — as  her  own  head 
throbbed  with  almost  perpetual  hang- 
over— Mamma  baked  a  chocolate  pie 
for  her  beloved  daughter. 

Such  a  luxury,  in  a  childhood  which 
lacked  so  much  of  what  most  families 
consider  necessities!  But  then,  Carol's 
childhood  never  lacked  that  greatest 
luxury  of  all:  A  love  so  warm,  it's 
wrapped  her  like  a  blanket,  protecting 
her  forever  against  even  the  chills  and 
fever  of  full-grown  heartaches. 

— Louise  Ronka 

The  Burnett-Andrews  special,  "Julie 
and  Carol  at  Carnegie  Hall,"  repeats 
on  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  June  12th,  9  P.M. 
EDT.  Carol  also  records  for  Decca  and 
makes  her  movie  debut  in  Paramount's 
"Who's   Been    Sleeping   in    My   Bed?" 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN    (P.W.—July  '63) 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  30C37,  Glen- 

dale  California. 

$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1611-PG  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
MAKE  $35  TO  $95  regularly  spare  timel  Take  orders  nation- 
ally known  cosmetics.  $10  display  kit  free  on  trial.  Lucky 

Heart,  Dept  4XG3,  Memphis  2,  Tennessee. 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  Baby  Shoes  for  stores. 
Redikut  materials  supplied.  Write:  Baby  Shoes,  Ft.  Walton 

Beach  1,  Florida. 

$100  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE,  Compile  mailing  lists  and  prepare 
envelopes  for  advertisers.  Home — spare  time.  Particulars  free. 
National  Service,  81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 
EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materials!  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 

Florida. 

MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.  National, 

81.  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.  Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 
EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana.     

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykuf  s, 
Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  at  homel  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  career 
in  typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping. 
Write  for  catalog.  Wayne  School,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept. 

19-502,  Chicago  5,  III. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.  XB74, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

BE  A  DENTAL  assistant  Well  paying,  uncrowded  field.  Pre- 
pare at  home  for  big  pay  career.  Chairside  duties,  reception, 
laboratory,  personality  development.  Free  book.  Write  Wayne 

School,  Dept.  19-501,  417  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  III. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING   OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

IOANS  BY  MAIl 

NEED  MONEY?  DO  as  thousands  of  people  are  doing — 
borrow  money  you  need  from  National  Loans  by  mail,  quickly, 
confidentially.  Easily  arranged,  repay  in  small  monthly 
amounts.  Borrow  $100.00  to  $600.00  without  co-signers  or 
collateral.  Write — tell  us  how  much  you  need  now.  National 
Loans,  Dept.  4,  101  S.  Tejon,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 

AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
ples, details.  Studio  Girl — Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 

Dept.  30H37. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-73,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

SMASHING  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles, 
Early  United  States,  Rockets,  Sports,  British  Colonies,  High 
Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus  big,  illustrated 
Magazine,  all  free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co., 

Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  HOMES  FROM  $35  per  month.  Nothing  down,  custom 
constructed  on  your  lot.  Over  88,000  built.  Free  information 
and  illustrated  brochure.  Jim  Walter  Corporation,  Box  9128, 
Dept.  PCW-7,Tampa,  Florida.  21 2  Branch  offices  to  serve  you. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 
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Borrow  $100  to  $1000 

tirely  by  mail!  Pay  all  your 
bills  with  a  confidential  loan 
from  Postal;  only  one  small 
'  monthly  payment  instead  of 
many.  Over  57  years  of  dependable 
service  to  people  throughout  the  U.S.  A. 
State-licensed— your  assurance  of  fair 
rates  and  supervised  reliability.  FAST, 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE.    TRY  US! 

POSTAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept  50-N 
200  Keeline  Bldg,,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


SELECT  LOAN  HERE 


Cash  You 

Receive! 


30  Monthly 
Payment! 
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$300 


$500 


$800 


$1000 


I  D.  J.  Levitt,  President 

I  Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  50-N 

I  200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

|  Rush  FREE  complete  Loan  Papers. 
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EDIE    AND    EDDIE 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

that  fame  so  often  imposes  on  its  un- 
sophisticated kings  and  queens  of  the 
entertainment  world. 

They  swam  at  Edie's  house  and  sat 
in  the  sun. 

They  swam  at  Eddie's  house  and 
sang  in  the  sun. 

Two  of  God's  troubled  children — 
finding  in  each  other  an  answer  to  the 
emptiness  so  recently  visited  upon  them. 

It  was  unlike  the  bonfire  that  had 
ignited  Liz  and  Eddie  and  burnt  them 
to  a  charred  crisp  when  he  left  Deb- 
bie Reynolds  and  their  children  for  the 
black-haired  widow.  This  comforting 
of  Edie  by  Eddie  led  not  to  shooting 
flames  of  passion  but  to  bright  and 
warm  sparks  of  fondness  and  compan- 
ionship. 

Edie  left  her  bikini  hanging  at  Ed- 
die's bath  house,  Eddie  left  his  pipe  on 
the  cardtable  in  Edie's  den.  An  easy, 
trusting  relationship — the  kind  you  can 
hardly  get  anymore  in  insecure  Holly- 
wood. 

Wisely,  Edie  kept  the  fondness  light 
and  charming  with  funny  and  gay 
notes,  tremendous  floral  bouquets  at 
Eddie's  opening,  crazy  good-luck  dolls 
with  goofy  names,  and  magic  tricks 
and  puzzles  to  keep  the  hands  and  the 
mind  busy.  Little  gifts  with  big  think- 
ing behind  them. 

It  was  a  fondness  that  prompted 
Eddie  to  call  Edie  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day  without  reserve — because 


they  have  in  common  an  enjoyment  of 
talking  jags  that  help  clean  out  the 
subconscious  and  form  thoughts  and 
emotions  into  words.  It  was  a  fondness 
that  prompted  Eddie  to  buy  Edie  lovely 
jewelry  on  her  birthday,  candy  on  Val- 
entine's Day,  telegrams  on  no  occasion 
at  all. 

Edie  was  invited  to  all  of  Eddie's 
opening  nights,  and  she  appeared,  radi- 
ant and  glamorous,  usually  on  another 
man's  arm,  wistfully  worshipping  Eddie 
from  afar. 

What  Eddie  didn't  know 

Eddie  went  to  Edie's  home  often — 
occasionally  with  another  date — pay- 
ing equal  attention  to  his  hostess  and 
his  companion,  feeling  very  much  at 
home  and  unselfconsciously  helping 
Edie  with  the  hosting  duties. 

Eddie  didn't  know  that  Edie  saved 
the  candy  boxes  long  after  the  bon-bons 
were  gone.  He  didn't  know  she  saved 
the  funny  cards  in  his  elegant  writing. 
She  wore  his  gifts  often  and  proudly. 
To  her  discerning  friends,  she  word- 
lessly announced  what  she  wouldn't 
articulate  even  to  herself — that  her 
fondness  for  Eddie  had  ripened  into 
love. 

With  her  strong  sense  of  dignity  and 
decorum,  Edie  commanded  her  secret 
in  solitude.  Even  Eddie  did  not  know 
until  just  recently  that  he  is  engraved 
in  Edie's  warm  and  wonderful  heart  in 
a  very  special  script. 

It's  been  a  very  rough  year  for  two 
super-sensitive  souls. 

Tragedy  brings  revelations  and  new 


Vote  Today— A  Gift  Is  Waiting  For  You! 

We'll  put  your  name  on  one  of  400  prizes — and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail  this  ballot.  This  month  the  prize — 
for  the  first  400  ballots  we  receive — is  "Life  Without  George," 
the  best-selling  book,  all  about  the  not-so-blessed  singleness  of 
the  suburban  divorcee,  from  which  "The  Lucy  Show"  was  adap- 
ted for  TV.  Be  sure  to  mail  your  ballot  today  to  win  this  book. 

Paste  this  ballot  on  a  postcard  and  send  it  to  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
Box  2150,  Grand  Central  Station,  New   York   17,   New   York. 
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direction — and  Edie  and  Eddie  have 
each  attained  new  professional  heights 
in  the  past  year,  calling  upon  a  deep 
reserve  of  talent  to  express  themselves 
creatively  as  a  solution  to  their  emo- 
tional crises. 

Edie's  career  has  catapulted  her  into 
the  big  leagues  this  year — thanks  to 
her  very  natural  and  versatile  vocal 
and  comedic  ability  and  also  to  a  Sven- 
gali-like  director,  Barry  Shear,  who  has 
managed  to  bring  the  butterfly  out  of 
the  cocoon.  Shear  has  presented  Edie's 
talents  in  a  TV  showcase  of  unusual 
range  and  uniqueness,  building  an  im- 
age of  sophistication  around  a  basically 
sweet  and  naive  personality.  A  person- 
ality facet  she  shares  with  Eddie,  who 
fortunately  does  not  wallow  in  the  nar- 
cissistic self-love  that  can  reduce  hu- 
man beings  to  monsters. 

Eddie's  singing  engagements  have 
been  triumphs,  balm  to  his  broken  spir- 
it, boon  to  a  fortune  dissipated  on  a 
lost  wife. 

They  also  share  a  love  of  music,  add- 
ing another  bond  of  easy  togetherness 
and  understanding.  Edie's  student  days 
at  Juilliard  have  given  her  a  good  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  music  that  Eddie 
finds  fascinating,  untrained  as  he  has 
been  in  his  own  musical  career. 

And  there  are  many  other  bonds — a 
minimum  of  seven  more — their  chil- 
dren: her  Bettie,  Kippie  and  Mia,  and 
his  natural  two,  Carrie  and  Todd,  and 
adoptive  daughters,  Liza  Todd  Fisher 
and  Maria,  the  German  baby  he  and 
Liz  adopted  shortly  before  their  break- 
up. 

Edie  is  a  born  mother,  Eddie  is  a 
born  father.  They  love  and  respect 
children,  and  children  respond  to  their 
sincerity  and  love. 

With  Eddie,  Edie  feels  more  at  ease 
than  she  does  with  the  more  worldly, 
"hip"  characters  in  Hollywood  who 
have  been  buzzing  around  her.  She  is 
as  comfortable  in  Eddie's  presence  as 
she  is  elated  by  it.  And  she  likes  the 
feeling  of  serenity  and  relaxation  that 
characterizes  their  times  together.  Too 
many  other  times  with  other  escorts, 
she  finds  herself  fluttery  and  jittery, 
always  on  the  defensive  against  passes. 

How  Liz  and  Edie  differ 

Edie  has  told  close  friends  that  Eddie 
is  a  warm  and  vital  and  interesting  hu- 
man being.  Unselfish,  generous,  amus- 
ing, intelligent  and  sincere.  She  says  he 
may  not  have  the  broadest  shoulder  in 
the  world  to  lean  on,  but  it  is  a  most 
understanding  and  comforting  one.  Ed- 
die, she  feels,  combines  all  the  virtues 
of  a  husband,  brother,  father  and 
friend.  And  maybe  that's  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  riddle  of  Eddie's  attractive- 
ness to  glamorous,  charming  women 
like  Debbie  and  Liz  and  now  Edie. 

Eddie  finds  Edie  is  inherently  a 
lady — gentle  and  shy  underneath  that 
brassy  exterior,  a  thoughtful,  adorable 
woman  with  a  sense  of  humor,  a  sense 
of  dignity,  a  sense  of  privacy  and 
common  sense.  She's  not  as  smartly 
groomed  as  Liz  Taylor — though  she 
could  be,  if  she  gave  up  her  own  sewing 
machine — but  she  has  a  way  of  wear- 
ing better  than  Liz  by  being  unde- 
manding and  unselfish.  Hers  is  a  love 


that  outdoes  Liz's  in  its  womanliness 
and  generosity.  It  is  a  love  that  makes 
a  man  better  for  having  known  it — 
rather  than  a  passion  that  feeds  and 
then  destroys. 

Neither  Edie  nor  Eddie  is  inherent- 
ly a  loner.  They  need  mates  to  feel  in 
harmony  with  the  world.  In  Edie,  Eddie 
would  probably  discover  the  most  per- 
fect partner  possible  in  the  rarefied 
stratosphere  of  their  show  world.  She 
would  share  his  profession  without 
dominating  and  without  competing 
with  him  as  Debbie  did.  She  would  be 
a  showpiece  on  his  arm,  equally  as 
showstopping  as  Liz  was,  without  ever 
flirting  with  another  man.  She  would 
be  a  fine  stepmother  to  his  children,  a 
fun  companion  and  a  career  incentive — 
someone,  in  fact,  to  grow  gracefully 
old  with,  away  from  the  awful  wars  of 
ego  and  passion  he  has  battled  in  his 
thirty-three  years.  And  if  Edie  does 
have  a  few  years'  seniority  on  Eddie,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  maturity  she 
will    bring   to    him. 


JAMES   ARNESS 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

holidays.  (It's  Jenny  Lee  and  young 
Rolf,  of  course,  seen  in  the  color  pic- 
ture with  their  father.) 

In  spite  of  Virginia's  illness  being  a 
matter  of  public  record,  Hollywood  had 
supposed  that  Jim  would  go  on  bearing 
his  cross  in  silence  and  eventually  seek 
a  quiet  divorce,  avoiding  anything 
smacking  of  the  sensational.  The 
opinion  now  is  that  his  efforts  toward 
this  solution  must  have  seemed  irrep- 
arably futile  and  hopeless  after  Vir- 
ginia's third  attempt  to  write  finis  to 
her  own  tragic  torture.  Hence  the  action 
with  its  hard-hitting  complaints. 

Specifically,  the  charges  filed  before 
Judge  Roger  Alton  Pfaff  of  Los  Angeles 
stated  that  James  King  Aurness  (Jim's 
family  name)  was  married  to  Virginia 
Chapman  on  February  12th,  1949,  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  but  that  they 
have  been  living  apart  since  on  or  about 
August  2nd,  1958.  Also  that  since  the 
marriage  "defendant"  (Virginia)  has 
treated  "plaintiff"  (Jim)  with  extreme 
cruelty  and  has  wrongfully  inflicted  on 
him  grievous  mental  suffering.  Further- 
more, that  the  "minor  children  of  the 
parties  are  now  in  custody  of  the 
plaintiff.  Plaintiff  is  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  have  sole  custody,  care  and 
control  of  the  children.  The  defendant 
is  not  a  fit  person  to  have  custody  of 
said  minor  children  or  any  of  them.  It 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  said  children 
that  the  plaintiff  be  awarded  their  sole 
custody  .  .  ." 

Jim's  dislike  of  putting  his  kids  "in 
the  middle  of  a  mess"  was  apparently 
changed  when  he  realized  that  they 
were  growing  up  and  are  aware  of  what 
has  been  happening. 

Certainly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Jim  hesitated  longer  than  most  men 
would  before  coming  to  the  decision 
that  putting  the  entire  "mess"  on  the 
court  records  was  a  calamity  which 
could  not  be  postponed  or  escaped  any 


Of  course.  Eddie  is  not  free  to  marry 
yet.  The  status  of  his  marriage  is  very 
quo.  If  Elizabeth  does  not  succeed  in 
her  avowed  endeavor  to  make  Richard 
Burton  her  fifth  slave,  she  might  very 
well  want  to  return  and  try  to  prove 
that  Edie's  charms  are  no  substitute 
for  hers. 

And  then  of  course  there  is  a  spright- 
ly young  star,  Ann-Margret,  who  might 
just  decide  to  try  dancing  into  Mr. 
Fisher's  life  as  a  permanent  partner — 
and  give  Edie  some  tough,  but  not  un- 
beatable, competition. 

But  it  would  be  nice  and  it  would 
be  thoughtful  if  the  Fate  that  brought 
Edie  and  Eddie  together  in  tragedy 
would  unite  them  forever  in  marriage. 
It  would  be,  at  last,  the  happy  ending 
they  both  deserve.  — Flora  Rand 

See:  "Here's  Edie,"  ABC-TV.  Tues., 
June  18th,  10:30  P.M.  EDT— and  Edie 
co-starring  with  Bob  Hope  in  "Call 
Me  Bwana"  (U.A.).  Hear:  Eddie  Fisher 
on   his   own   recording   label,   Ramrod. 


longer.  Unhappiness — possibly  with 
lasting  spiritual  wounds — is  plainly  in 
store  for  the  children  he  sought  to  pro- 
tect for  five  years. 

"The  damage  is  done,  has  been  for 
some  time,"  comments  one  friend. 
"There  can  never  be  any  going  back 
for  either  of  them.  All  five  face  a  future 
that's  liable  to  be  filled  with  raised  eye- 
brows and  wagging  tongues.  But  if  Vir- 
ginia's present  pattern  goes  on,  it  may 
become  even  more  bleak  than  that  .  .  ." 

What  could  have  brought  two  people, 
once  passionately  in  love,  to  this  sad 
dead  end? 

The  first  meeting  of  Jim  and  Virginia 
reads  like  a  TV  script.  He  had  accom- 
panied a  friend  to  a  rehearsal  at  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse.  Towering  and 
handsome,  he  was  the  target  of  many 
flirtatious  looks,  but  his  own  eyes  were 
fixed  hypnotically  on  one  girl,  dark- 
haired  Virginia  Chapman,  playing  the 
lead  in  Shaw's  "Candida."  Leaving  the 
theater.  Jim  was  obsessed  with  one  idea : 
To  know  and  be  closer  to  the  beautiful 
young  actress.  As  though  in  answer  to 
his  wish,  Jim  found  himself  drafted 
into  the  role  of  Dr.  Morrell,  a  part  re- 
quiring him  to   make   love  to   her. 

There  was  just  one  problem,  the  very 
intensity  of  his  emotions  was  a  handi- 
cap. Jim  was  fine  until  the  scene  where 
he  had  to  kiss  Virginia,  and  then  his 
inhibitions  rushed  to  the  surface  and 
he  balked.  Virginia,  realizing  what  was 
at  fault,  decided  to  do  something  about 
it. 

One  night,  as  Jim  drove  her  home 
from  a  rehearsal,  she  feigned  sleepiness. 
Her  rich,  dark  head  dropped  slowly, 
then  came  to  rest  on  Jim's  broad 
shoulder.  Looking  down  at  her  from 
time  to  time.  Jim  was  overcome  by  an 
irresistible  urge.  He  stopped  the  car, 
bent  and  kissed  her  full  on  the  lips. 

Virginia  promptly  "woke  up."  Red- 
faced,  Jim  stammered  an  explanation  of 
why  he  was  such  a  shy  stage  lover.  He'd 
been  attracted  to  her  from  the  first  mo- 
ment he  saw  her.  so  deeply  attracted 
that  he  was  afraid  a  kiss  would  give  his 
true  feelings  away.  Virginia  then  con- 
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fessed  her  little  trick,  and  they  shared 
a  hearty  laugh.  Before  they  arrived  at 
home,  both  knew  they  were  committed 
most  seriously  to  each  other — yet 
neither  wanted  to  get  "involved." 

There  were  good  reasons.  Jim  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran  who  felt  he  had 
lost  years  that  should  have  been  spent 
on  pursuit  of  an  acting  career.  Virginia 
had  passed  through  the  misery  of  one 
unfortunate  marriage  which  had  left 
her  with  a  baby  dependent  on  her  for 
support.  She,  too,  was  anxious  to  build 
a  career  that  might  offer  financial  se- 
curity for  her  child.  She  was  in  no  hurry 
to  get  tied  down  again,  and  certainly 
not  with  a  man  whose  income  was 
limited  to  a  small  disability  check. 

Added  to  these  factors,  they  were 
total  opposites.  Jim  had  grown  up  in  a 
suburb  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  family  sit- 
uation lacking  stability.  In  his  teens, 
his  parents  parted  and  Jim,  a  wander- 
er by  instinct,  took  off  from  home  and 
rode  the  freight  trains  for  a  time,  wind- 
ing up  in  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he 
signed  on  with  the  crew  of  a  cargo  boat. 
At  eighteen,  he  returned  home  to  finish 
high  school.  Then  came  Army  service 
with  the  Third  Infantry  Division  and  a 
serious  wound  at  Anzio.  A  temporary 
job  as  announcer  for  a  Minneapolis 
station  led  eventually  to  Hollywood. 
Virginia's  background  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. She  was  a  native  Californian, 
her  parents  were  happily  married  and 
the  atmosphere  of  her  home  was  serene 
and  dependable.  After  her  first  mar- 
riage broke  up,  she  went  to  work  for 
her  father  in  his  importing  business, 
since  the  job  allowed  her  to  take  her 
baby  son  with  her  to  the  office.  Friends, 
recognizing  her  dramatic  gifts,  urged 
her  to  join  the  Pasadena  Playhouse. 
Like  many  other  young  couples,  their 
courtship  was  full  of  trials,  mainly 
economic,  but  they  were  both  happy- 
go-lucky  and  took  things  as  they  came, 
with  little  thought  for  the  future.  Jim 
drove  a  1936  car  and  was  content  with 
it.  But,  for  all  their  big  ideas  cased 
in  even  bigger  words,  both  were  soon 
snared  by  a  tiny  word  called  love. 

A  second  unwitting  trap  was  Vir- 
ginia's boy.  Jim's  devotion  to  the  young- 
ster very  quickly  became  a  bond  he 
could  not  break.  His  feeling  was  re- 
turned by  both  mother  and  child.  At 
last,  Jim  decided  he'd  had  enough  of 
knocking  around,  took  a  job  as  a  sales- 
man, and  asked  Virginia  to  marry  him. 
For  five  months,  Jim  tried  his  best 
to  sell.  "I  was  a  complete  flop,"  he  said 
later.  "I  liked  talking  to  people,  but  I 
couldn't  close  a  sale."  It  was  Virginia 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  back  to  act- 
ing, and  it  was  Virginia's  job  at  her 
father's  place  that  helped  keep  the 
Arness  family  in  groceries. 

Virginia  also  had  a  share  in  advancing 
Jim's  success.  Together,  they  analyzed 
his  assets  as  a  performer  and  together 
decided  he  was  best  at  playing  he-man 
roles.  Jim  grew  a  beard  and  went  to 
interviews  in  a  red-flannel  shirt  and  blue 
jeans,  another  of  Ginny's  ideas.  Her 
strategy  paid  off  when  Jim  was  cast  in 
T       "Battleground." 

v  It  should  be  said  that  Jim  has  always 

R       given   Virginia   credit   for  her   part   in 

his  rise.  "Without  Ginny,"  he  used  to 

say,   "I  might   still   be   floundering  on 
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some  beach  or  riding  the  freights,  a 
man  without  roots,  without  love,  and 
without  a  career.  .  .  ."  As  for  Ginny, 
she  has  often  explained,  "I  married  Jim 
solely  for  love,  for  love  and  fun.  I 
never  expected  he'd  do  so  fabulously 
well  and  support  me  in  such  fine  style. 
I  felt  he  had  great  talent,  but  I  rather 
thought  that,  like  many  other  wives  of 
actors,  I'd  probably  have  to  go  on 
working  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
one  thing  I  did  expect,  did  believe  in 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  was  in  his 
ability  to  make  me  completely  happy. 
Nothing  mattered  to  me  as  much  as 
that." 

By  all  outward  signs,  the  marriage 
did  appear  radiantly  blissful.  And,  as 
though  in  corroboration  of  this  im- 
pression, Jim  legally  adopted  young 
Craig.  He  told  an  interviewer,  "Please 
don't  refer  to  him  as  adopted.  He's  my 
son,  as  much  as  my  other  two  children, 
who  have  my  blood.  I  love  the  boy  as 
much  as  I  do  my  own  two.  .  .  ."  With 
the  mounting  profits  of  "Gunsmoke," 
the  Arnesses  bought  a  rambling,  unpre- 
tentious   home    in    Pacific    Palisades. 

The  beginning  of  the  end 

Unfortunately,  Jim  was  always  a  man 
of  restless  and  ranging  impulses.  He 
had  loved  wandering;  it  was  still  in  his 
blood.  He  had  loved  the  beach;  it  was 
still  a  strong  magnet  drawing  him  when- 
ever his  mood  turned  blue.  Virginia 
had  usually  taken  the  attitude,  "No 
man  should  feel  his  home  is  a  cage." 
When  she  saw  the  pressures  building 
up  in  her  husband,  she  would  urge  him 
to  take  a  holiday  by  himself. 

When  he'd  get  home,  exactly  as  Ginny 
hoped,  he  was  his  old  self,  relaxed  and 
full  of  fun.  Trying  to  reciprocate,  Jim 
began  to  urge  her  to  get  away  for  a 
few  days  by  herself  while  he  kept  the 
home  fires  burning.  Virginia  did  this 
on  several  occasions.  Perhaps  the  in- 
tention behind  this  plan  was  "for  the 
best,"  but  it  was  soon  apparent  to  all 
their  friends  that  Jim  and  Ginny  were 
almost  never  on  vacation  together. 

Gradually  it  grew  clear  that  Ginny 
had  begun  to  resent  Jim's  dedication  to 
his  career  and  his  by-then  ingrained 
habit  of  going  off  by  himself  whenever 
things  got  too  complicated.  This  re- 
sentment slowly  poisoned  the  springs  of 
her  health  as  well  as  her  approach  to 
most  things  that  concerned  them  both. 
It  was  rumored  she  had  started  drink- 
ing heavily.  To  those  who  saw  her,  she 
seemed  "sad,  and  a  little  lost."  When 
they  agreed  to  separate,  it  was  taken 
as  an  amicable  arrangement  with  no 
hint  of  divorce.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  many  hints  of  reconciliation. 

This  was  the  situation,  so  far  as  any- 
one knew,  when  Ginny  got  underway 
in  October,  1959,  for  a  round-the-world 
trip  "to  think  things  over."  Jim  made 
no  comment  on  this.  She  went  to  Venice, 
Vienna  and  Hong  Kong,  and  then 
reached  Honolulu.  It  was  there  that  all 
hope  for  reconciliation  ended.  Accord- 
ing to  various  accounts,  it  seems  she  had 
suddenly  phoned  Jim  to  fly  over  and 
join  her.  Perhaps  she  wanted  to  give 
marriage  another  try.  Perhaps  she  had 
found  the  loneliness  of  her  journey — 
and  the  difficult  period  of  thinking  that 
went  with  it — too   much   to   bear,   and 


had  become  desperate  for  someone  to 
lean  on. 

In  any  case,  Jim  wasn't  able  to  drop 
everything  at  the  studio  and  rush  to  her 
side.  Whether  this  triggered  the  death- 
wish  lurking  inside  her  cannot  be 
proved,  but  the  fact  is,  she  slashed  her 
wrists  and  made  headlines.  A  clue  to 
what  was  ailing  this  marriage  may  be 
gleaned  from  her  statement  on  coming 
back  to  Hollywood.  "Jim  has  always 
been  polite  and  considerate,  but  he  is 
indifferent  .  .  .  and  I  just  can't  take  it." 

When  a  newsman  probed — "Do  you 
mean  other  women?" — she  replied, 
"No,  I  could  probably  cope  with  that. 
What  I  do  mean  is  .  .  .  Hollywood,  his 
love  of  acting,  has  devoured  the  Jim  I 
used  to  know  .  .  .  devoured  him  and  all 
the  fun  that  used  to  be  in  him."  She 
went  on  to  say,  "I  can't  fight  against 
that.  I  can  only  try  to  pull  myself  to- 
gether and  carry  on  for  the  sake  of  the 
children." 

As  usual,  Jim  kept  a  tight  grip  on 
his  tongue.  A  second  attempt  to  take  her 
own  life  was  made  six  months  later — 
with  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 

This  was  the  period  when  Jim,  ap- 
parently with  an  eye  to  improving  the 
situation  of  the  children,  bought  a  ranch 
in  Simi  Valley.  Weekends  there  became 
an  enjoyable  custom  for  Jim  and  the 
three  children.  For  over  two  years, 
Craig,  Rolf  and  Jenny  Lee  spent  most 
holidays  with  their  father,  either  at  the 
ranch  or  on  his  boat.  Jim  and  Ginny 
maintained  a  "friendly  relationship" 
and  put  up  a  good  front  for  the  sake  of 
the  youngsters.  Both  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  status  of  legal  separation.  Then 
came  that  grim  night  in  March  when 
Ginny  tried  suicide  once  again. 

Was  it  Jim's  "indifference"  that 
caused  Virginia  to  relapse  into  de- 
pression and  drinking,  or  was  it  the 
other  way  around— that  her  drinking 
forced  him  into  setting  up  a  wall  of 
indifference  between  them?  Who  can 
say  now?  What  is  known  are  the  facts, 
that  Virginia  did  make  three  known 
suicide  attempts.  The  last  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head.  Jim  realized  it  was  not 
enough  to  see  his  children  weekends, 
and  his  wife's  condition  was  such  that 
the  well-being  of  the  children  was  now 
in   danger. 

Once  this  belief  was  fixed  in  his  mind, 
he  knew  the  moment  had  come  to  stop 
postponing  an  action  for  divorce.  A 
final  legal  break  was  necessary,  and 
at  once.  Abandoning  his  silence  at  last, 
he  let  his  lawyer  place  before  the  court 
his  charge  that  Ginny  was  an  "unfit 
mother"  and  his  request  for  full  custody 
of  the  children. 

Both  on  and  off  the  set  of  "Gun- 
smoke,"  there  is  an  amazing  unanimity 
of  opinion  that:  "This  is  probably  the 
hardest  and  most  painful  thing  Jim 
Arness  ever  had  to  do  in  his  whole  life." 
No  one  doubts  that  their  paths  have 
strayed  apart  forever.  But  a  small, 
poignant  hope  lingers  that  both  Vir- 
ginia and  Jim  will  somehow  follow  new 
paths  from  now  on  that  will  eventually 
lead  them  to  the  broad  highway  of 
new  beginnings  in  the  bright  sunlight 
of  new  happiness.  — Alice  Paul 

Jim  is  Marshal  Dillon  in  "Gunsmoke," 
CBS-TV,    Sat.,    10   to    11    P.M.    EDT. 


RAYMOND    BURR 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

As  we  walked  in,  Raymond  Burr  was 
standing  at  the  bar  talking  to  a  group 
of  friends  and,  seeing  us,  he  waved 
and  indicated  a  table  against  the  wall. 

As  he  walked  across  the  room  I  had 
to  admit  that,  of  all  the  stars  I'd  in- 
terviewed in  twenty  years  of  writing, 
this  man  was  not  only  the  most  im- 
pressive in  appearance,  he  was  down- 
right stunning.  He  could  be  my  lawyer 
any  day  in  the  week  and  I  was  men- 
tally trying  to  figure  out  what  jam  I 
could  get  myself  into — whom  I  could 
murder,  so  I  could  retain  his  services 
— when  he  slid  in  beside  me  and  said: 
"You  look  very  different  without  pants 
on.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  known 
you." 

I  was  about  to  say  "Sir!"  or  some- 
thing equally  as  Victorian  and  right- 
eous when  I  realized  that  the  last  time 
we'd  seen  one  another  was  in  Taos, 
New  Mexico,  and  I'd  been  attired  in 
my  usual  tacky  T-shirt  and  blue  jeans. 
I  was  living  there  then,  and  Ray  had 
opened  a  terrific  art  gallery  the  whole 
town  talked  about  for  weeks. 

"What  will  you  have  to  drink?"  he 
asked,  looking  me  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  somehow  I  felt  as  if  Pepe  LeMoko 
had  just  asked  me  to  come  with  him 
to  the  Casbah  and  share  a  bottle  of 
absinthe.  The  only  other  actor  I'd  ever 
been  swayed  by  was  Jackie  Cooper, 
when  he  was  playing  Skippy  and  was 
six  years  old,  and  that  brought  out 
the  mother  instinct  in  me.  This  feeling 
had  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
maternal. 

"I'll  have  a  dry  martini  on  the 
rocks  with  a  twist,"  I  mumbled. 

"So  will  I,"  said  the  man  with  the 
eyes.  "What  will  you  have?" 

I  suddenly  realized  that  the  CBS 
press  representative  was  sitting  on  my 
other  side.  This  man  who  had  been 
so  near  and  dear  for  a  week.  Driving 
me  all  over  Los  Angeles;  catering  to 
my  every  whim;  filling  me  in  on  all 
the  latest  information  on  the  people 
I  was  to  interview;  wining  and  dining 
me  and  generally  knocking  himself  out. 
My  buddy,   my   pal. 

I  wondered  if  I  could  send  him  out 
for  a  newspaper,  a  pail  of  beer,  or 
a  glove  I'd  lost  on  Catalina  Island  six 
months  ago.  How  did  you  ask  someone 
like  this  to  take  a  walk?  He  wasn't 
about  to.  He  ordered  scotch! 

"You  know  I'm  not  crazy  about  giv- 
ing interviews,"  said  the  man  with  the 
eyes.  "Some  I've  given  have  been 
twisted,  and  some  I  haven't  given  at 
all — yet  I've  been  quoted  or  misquoted. 
If  you  want  just  a  straight  interview 
on  what  I  believe  in  or  think  or  do, 
not  some  hoked-up  story,  we'll  get  along 
beautifully." 

At  that  point  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  write  about  nothing  more  than 
the  way  Raymond  Burr  wrapped  his 
hand  around  a  martini  glass.  The 
drinks  were  very  strong.  I'd  already 
felt  the  effect  of  mine.  Then  I  realized 
I  hadn't  as  yet  taken  the  first  sip.  How 
do    you    tell    a    bartender    you've    just 


switched  from  martinis  to  Burrs? 

"You  know,  Ray,  walking  across  the 
room  you  didn't  look  like  an  actor.  I 
mean  if  your  face  weren't  familiar,  if  it 
hadn't  become  so  well  known  because 
of  'Perry  Mason,'  you'd  look  just  like 
any  successful  business  man.  You 
could  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  banker,  or  a 
vice-president  of  United  States  Steel." 

"Actors  don't  look  any  different 
from  anyone  else  unless  they  are  play- 
ing at  being  actors  even  when  they 
aren't  on  stage,"  grinned  the  man  with 
the  eyes.  "I  have  a  little  ego  about 
my  cooking,  my  gardening  and  my  in- 
terest and  knowledge  in  art,  but  about 
being  an  actor  I  have  none.  An  actor 
should  be  a  lot  more  than  a  big  blob 
of  ego.  He  is  a  human  being,  so  he 
is  a  lot  of  other  things.  He  is  changes, 
he  is  the  whole  world,  as  are  all 
human  beings. 

"Perhaps  I  became  interested  in  art 
because  of  my  acting  career.  But  actors 
are  not  allowed  bad  years  as  painters 
are.  Both  have  a  great  deal  in  common 
because  both  are  trying  to  express  in- 
ner emotions.  I  like  to  think  I  own 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the 
Impressionist  painter  Sicard,  but  then 
I  realize  I  don't  own  the  collection — 
I  merely  possess  it.  You  never  own 
anything.  You  possess  it  for  only 
a  short  time.  You  can't  own  a  great 
performance,  even  though  you  give  it 
yourself.  It's  there,  it's  fleeting — it's 
gone." 

I  was  about  to  point  out  that  so  were 
our  drinks  when  Ray  motioned  to  the 
waiter    and    another    round    appeared. 

I  looked  at  Ray  more  closely.  There 
was  no  doubt  he  was  a  big  man,  a 
gigantic  man,  but  you  could  never  in 
a  million  years  call  him  a  fat  man.  In 
appearance  he  was  everything  a  woman 
pictured  when  she  dreamed  of  strength, 
power,  capability  and  dignity.  From 
time  to  time,  though,  there  was  a  look 
in  those  eyes  that  gave  you  the  im- 
pression he  could  be  as  undignified 
as  all  get  out — if  the  right  woman  were 
to  appear  on  the  scene. 

I  had  seen  eyes  like  that  only  once 
before — one  night  when  Liz  Taylor 
walked  into  El  Morocco  in  New  York. 
Somehow  I  didn't  appreciate  them  as 
much  on  Liz  Taylor  as  I  did  on  Ray- 
mond Burr,  but  I  can't  imagine  why. 

At  the  table  next  to  us,  a  young 
woman  rose  and  came  over  hesitatingly 
to  ask  for  an  autograph.  Ray  smiled  up 
at  her  and  thanked  her  for  asking  and 
she  stumbled  back  to  her  table.  When 
I  looked  over  at  her  a  few  minutes 
later,  she  was  stirring  her  coffee  with 
a  salad  fork  and  staring  off  in  space. 

A  gentle  lover 

Ray's  voice  brought  me  back. 

"Whether  you're  an  actor  or  not,  you 
must  reflect  the  world  around  you  if 
you  are  to  succeed  at  living.  Look  at 
Jack  Benny,  one  of  the  true  greats 
of  show  business.  Jack  stays  the  same, 
his  jokes  remain  the  same,  he  is  always 
thirty-nine.  His  format,  his  inflections 
and  his  every  motion  are  always  Benny. 
But  the  guests  he  surrounds  himself 
with  reflect  the  changing  world,  the 
momentary  taste  of  the  public,  the  cur- 
Tent  interests.  Benny  is  wise  enough  to 
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know  how,  when  and  why  to  choose 
them." 

I  made  a  motion  to  take  off  the  jacket 
of  my  cocktail  suit,  thanking  heaven 
I'd  worn  it  instead  of  my  old  beige 
cotton,  and  Ray  leaned  over  to  assist 
me.  I'd  promised  him  I'd  write  the 
interview  down  word  for  word  with 
no  imagination  on  my  part,  but  I  hadn't 
promised  I  couldn't  dream  in  my  own 
fertile  little  brain.  The  assist  became 
a  caress  and  that's  my  story. 

Everything  Ray  Burr  did  or  said  had 
the  aura  of  a  gentle,  patient  lover. 
There  was  something  very  sensual 
about  the  man,  and  yet  he  did  nothing 
obvious    to    give    this    impression. 

I'd  heard  he'd  once  worked  as  a 
forest  ranger  in  Oregon.  You  couldn't 
tell  me  he  hadn't  picked  up  something 
from  all  those  wild  animals.  I  told 
him  as  much  and  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  howled. 

We  ordered  lovely,  thick  sirloin 
steaks,  and  when  I  heard  a  third  voice 
say  he'd  have  the  same  I  realized  the 
CBS  man  was  still  with  us.  Although 
I'd  never  asked  him,  he  appeared  to 
be  only  in  his  late  twenties  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  wasn't  past  his  bedtime.  I 
would  have   gladly  called   him   a   cab. 

"It's  always  amazed  me  how  you 
sit  down  with  a  writer  and  they  expect 
you  to  be  immediately  humorous  or 
morose  or  say  something  earth-shaking 
on  cue,"  Ray  said. 

"You're  expected  to  cover  half  a 
dozen  subjects,  be  brilliant  on  all,  and 


give  new  direction  to  all  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  come  into  contact 
with  these  pearls  of  wisdom  dropped 
like  precious  gems  from  the  lips  of 
an  idol. 

"I've  always  considered  myself  a 
rather  good  conversationalist  but.  when 
I  know  everything  I  say  is  being  jotted 
down  for  print,  all  that  comes  to  mind 
is  'Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary'  or  'Jack 
be  nimble.  Jack  be  quick.'  Ask  a  direct 
question  instead  of  feeling  me  out." 

I  searched  my  mind  for  something 
that  would  take  a  long  time  to  answer. 
Anything  would  do  just  so  he  ate  more 
slowly  and  the  dinner  dragged  on  to 
the  wee  hours.  I  didn't  want  to  give  up 
the  glow — one  that  was  definitely  not 
caused   by  two  martinis. 

"What  about  happiness?  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  it — can  you  define  it?" 

I  figured  that  one  ought  to  take  at 
least  a  good  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Ray  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 
with  an  almost  hypnotic  stare. 

"That's  a  pretty  big  order,  but  per- 
haps I  can   make  it  short." 

I    winced. 

"Yes,  I  believe  in  happiness  and 
no,  I  can't  define  it.  One  thing  I  am 
sure  of,  though:  Don't  ever  bargain  for 
happiness,  because  in  one  swift  mo- 
ment a  door  will  close,  a  train  will 
leave,  a  boat  will  sail  and  a  person 
can  die.  Take  it  when  it's  presented  to 
you  and  never  question  it — just  thank 
God  it  didn't  pass  you  by." 

I   was   wondering   just    how    I    could 


drop  the  little  bomb  that  I  was  the 
first  one  to  believe  in  grabbing  happi- 
ness wherever  I  could  find  it,  if  only 
Mr.  Burr  would  be  kind  enough  to 
cooperate.  But  then  I  thought  better 
of  it. 

After  all,  the  man  had  only  helped 
me  off  with  my  jacket  and  not  even  I 
could  stretch  that  into  unleashed  pas- 
sion. 

We  shook  hands  at  the  door  and 
again  I  promised  not  to  hoke-up  the 
story.  Just  a  straight  interview — the 
facts. 

As  CBS  drove  me  back  home  in  his 
silver  T-bird,  I  thought  about  titles 
for  the  story.  "The  Love  That  Ray- 
mond Burr  Lost"  sounded  pretty  good, 
but  that  wouldn't  be  keeping  my  prom- 
ise to  him,  and,  anyway,  he  never  even 
realized   he'd   found  me. 

My  buddy  interrupted  my  thoughts  to 
ask  if  I'd  got  a  good  story. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  you  ever 
stop  talking,"  I  snapped. 

"Stop  talking!"  he  said  in  amaze- 
ment. "All  I've  said  all  night  is  'Make 
mine  scotch,'  'I'll  have  steak,  too,'  and 
'Check,   please.'  " 

I  smiled,  patted  his  hand  and  ran 
up  the  steps  to  the  house  as  he  stared, 
open-mouthed,  after  me.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  explain  to  him.  Only 
another  woman  would  have  understood. 
— Tricia  Jones 

"Perry  Mason"  is  seen  over  CBS-TV. 
Thursdays,    from    8   to    9    P.M.    EDT. 
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SHELLEY    FABARES 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

Shelley  is  breaking  loose.  For  a  start- 
er, she  has  dropped  the  bombshell  that 
she  will  not  be  returning  to  "The  Donna 
Reed  Show"  next  season! 

Since  roles  for  actresses  are  scarce 
these  days — and  growing  ever  scarcer 
— the  announcement  started  a  storm 
of  rumors.  Some  insisted  that  Shelley's 
departure  is  the  result  of  "a  quarrel 
with  Donna";  others  whispered  that 
"she's  secretly  married  and  is  going  to 
have  a  baby."  If  some  of  these  hit- 
and-run  guesses  are  rather  lurid — even 
nasty — in  tone,  Shelley  herself  seems 
remarkably  aloof  and  unconcerned. 

"Am  I  right  or  wrong?"  she  answers 
question  with  question.  "You  tell  me. 
Honestly,  how  can  I  know  at  this  stage 
of  things?  Only  time  can  really  say 
and,  frankly,  I'm  not  about  to  sit  down 
and  worry  myself  to  death  over  it.  The 
show — well,  I  love  everyone  connected 
with  it.  They're  like  my  second  family. 
Sure,  I've  heard  the  rumors  going 
around  that  I  had  a  falling-out  with 
Miss  Reed.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  this 
silliness?  I  love  Donna.  She's  been  won- 
derful to  me.  Don't  people  realize  I 
hate  giving  up  my  steady  job  with  a 
show  that's  a  success  and  with  people 
who  are  tops  to   work  with? 

"But  the  issue  is  me  .  .  .  my  char- 
acter .  .  .  the  sort  of  person  I  am. 
How  can  I  go  against  my  strongest 
impulses?  I've  played  Mary  Stone  for 
five  years.  Happy  years,  I  might  add, 


years  in  which  I  grew  up  from  a  child 
to  a  woman.  But  now  I  am  a  woman 
and,  if  I'm  going  to  put  my  talents, 
whatever  they  are,  to  the  acid  test,  isn't 
now  the  proper  time  to  try  it? 

"All  this  was  in  my  mind  for  the 
past  year,  ever  since  I  passed  eighteen, 
and  I  decided  it  would  be  foolish  to 
hang  around  and  wait  until  I  get  mixed- 
up  and  unhappy  about  being  in  a  rut. 
So  I  told  my  parents  .  .  .  and  I  must 
say  they  saw  my  viewpoint  and  were 
very  encouraging — even  though  they 
may  have  felt  I  was  embarking  on  an 
adventure  that  might  have  its  dangers." 

Worst  of  all,  according  to  Shelley, 
was  the  moment  when  she  had  to  make 
her  sad  little  speech  of  "goodbye"  to 
Donna  Reed  and  the  company.  Though 
she  had  the  blessings  of  all  her  co- 
workers in  her  gamble  on  the  future, 
she  found  that  leaving  them  was  "just 
plain  murder."  The  last  week  especially 
— with  everyone  aware  of  her  imminent 
departure — was  emotionally  very  trying. 

"When  you  work  with  people  you  like 
for  so  long,  you  begin  to  think  of  them 
as  a  second  family.  I've  considered  Miss 
Reed  a  second  mother  for  years.  I 
nearly  blubbered  when  I  told  her  I 
was  going  away.  She  was  sad  but  sim- 
ply wonderful,  as  usual.  On  the  last 
day  at  Screen  Gems,  Miss  Reed  said, 
T  can't  bring  myself  to  really  say 
goodbye,  Shelley  dear.  Let's  have  lunch 
together  next  week.'  And  so  we  did." 

During  the  last  few  days,  Shelley 
had  difficulty  even  looking  into  the  faces 
of  Paul  Petersen  (her  TV  brother), 
Carl  Betz  (TV  father),  Tony  Owen 
(Donna's  husband  and  producer  of  the 


show)  and  the  members  of  the  crew. 

"I  felt  if  one  of  them  came  up  and 
said,  'Don't  go,  Shelley,'  I'd  break  down 
and  cry.  But  they  all  understood.  They 
all  gave  me  encouragement." 

In  explaining  the  sudden  turn  in  her 
life,  Shelley  touches  shyly  and  rather 
wistfully  on  the  young  man  who  has 
loomed  up,  the  past  year,  as  her  "big 
romantic  interest."  His  name  is  Lou 
Adler,  a  talented  and  intelligent  chap 
who  came  into  her  range  shortly  after 
she  reached  seventeen.  Head  of  the 
West  Coast  office  of  Nevin-Kirschner 
Music  Publishing  Company,  Lou  did 
not  directly  influence  Shelley's  decision 
to  break  loose  from  the  series. 

But,  from  his  energetic  presence, 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lou  did 
indirectly  arouse  Shelley  to  new,  larg- 
er and  more  challenging  aspects  of 
show  business.  As  her  "first  grown-up 
romance,"  he  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
the  dormant  woman  in  the  girl.  A  date 
with  Lou  "made  me  want  to  be  mature, 
made  me  crave  for  the  pleasures,  re- 
sponsibilities and  problems  of  being  a 
complete    woman,"    Shelley    confesses. 

"There  isn't  a  thing  I  can't  discuss 
with  Lou,  and  to  have  that  kind  of  com- 
patibility is  so  important.  You  breathe 
easier  when  you  invite  a  man  like  Lou 
to  meet  your  family  and  see  how  beau- 
tifully they  all  get  along.  I've  talked 
about  Lou  to  my  parents  and  to  my 
older  sister,  Smokey,  until  they  holler 
for  help.  The  same's  true  of  my  best 
girl  friend,  Annette  Funicello.  They 
tease  me  a  little.  'All  right,'  they  groan, 
'Lou  is  the  most  attractive,  smartest, 
handsomest    and    most    lovable   man    in 


creation — but  how  do  you  know?  He's 
the  first  man  you  ever  got  that  close 
to!" 

"Well.  Lou  is  not  the  first  man  I've 
dated  or  been  friends  with,  but  it  is 
true  that  he's  the  first  I've  felt  so 
strongly  about.  You  know,"  she  says, 
"from  the  beginning,  Lou  treated  me 
as  a  young  lady,  not  as  a  girl.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  all  kinds  of  interesting 
and  sophisticated  people,  most  of  them 
much  more  learned  and  experienced 
than  I  was.  As  a  result,  I  woke  up  fast 
to  the  idea  that  I  didn't  care  about  be- 
ing a  pet  youngster  on  the  show  .  .  . 
that,  in  fact.  I  wasn't  a  youngster  any 
more. 

"All  day,  when  I  was  between  scenes. 
I'd  consider  how  time  was  rushing 
along,  carrying  me  with  it.  I  realized 
there  were  many  thrilling  and  useful 
things  to  do,  that  there's  nothing  so 
meaningful  as  living  your  life  to  your 
full  capacity.  I'd  always  taken  acting 
for  granted.  Now  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
do  more  with  whatever  talent  was  in 
me.  I  want  to  taste  new  flavors  of  ex- 
perience ...  to  explore  new  channels 
.  .  .  even  if  it  brings  problems  and 
pain  .  .  .  and  maybe  disappointment." 

On  the  road— alone 

One  new  experience  Shelley  has 
tackled  was  a  one-week  tour  to  plug 
her  latest  ColPix  record  release.  "Ron- 
nie Calls  Me."  It  is  backed  by  "I  Left 
a  Note  to  Say  Goodbye,"  which  she 
describes  as  "a  really  weepy  one  but 
I  love  it." 

This  was  the  first  time  Shelley  had 
gone  on  the  road  without  her  mother. 
"And  when  it  came  to  packing.  I  got 
the  message  right  away  that  being  on 
your  own  may  be  exciting,  but  it's  also 
liable  to  be  a  drag.  You  see,  we  had 
to  drive  1700  miles,  covering  Provi- 
dence, Syracuse,  Boston,  Buffalo. 
Springfield  and  Hartford — finally  wind- 
ing up  in  New  York,  where  I  hung  on 
to  see  the  sights  for  five  perfect  days." 

Lou  happened  to  be  in  Manhattan  at 
the  time  on  business,  and  he  became, 
of  course,  her  number-one  reason  for 
lingering  in  the  big  city.  Together  they 
saw  Frankie  Avalon  at  the  Copacabana, 
"Mr.  President" — in  which  her  aunt 
Nanette  Fabray  stars  with  Robert  Ryan 
— and  made  the  rounds  of  restaurants 
and  visited  friends.  Lou.  in  the  city  for 
two  weeks  before  Shelley's  arrival,  had 
been  linked  to  Ann-Margret.  But  if 
Lou's  dates  with  the  torrid  Swede  had 
Shelley  worried,   she's   playing  it   cool. 

"Lou's  dating  Ann-Margret.  or  any 
other  girl,  is  something  I  don't  feel  I 
should  discuss,"  she  says  firmly.  "After 
all,  we  have  no  definite  understanding. 
We  are  not  officially  engaged.  He  is, 
I  admit,  the  only  man  I  date  now.  Lou 
is  good  to  me  and  good  for  me. 

"The  fact  is,  I'm  not  as  sweet  and 
charming  as  I  appeared  on  the  show. 
I  can  be  very  selfish  and  stubborn  at 
times  .  .  .  but  when  I'm  at  my  best, 
I  can  be  generous  and  outgoing  and 
pliable.  That's  my  analysis  of  Shelley 
Fabares.  Whenever  I  tell  it  to  Lou,  he 
just  laughs.  Well,  maybe  it  is  funny. 
But  part  of  maturity.  I  think,  is  get- 
ting to  really  know  who  and  what  you 
are  without   pulling   any   punches." 


Part  of  Shelley's  "growing  up"  has 
been  learning  to  speak  her  mind.  Some- 
what introverted,  until  recently,  she 
has  come  to  the  stage  where  she  can 
pluck  up  the  resolution  to  make  her 
own  decisions  and  take  a  position  with- 
out fear  of  embarrassment.  An  instance 
came  up  while  she  was  on  tour,  when 
her  schedule  called  for  an  interview  with 
a  disc  jockey,  but  there  was  only  time 
for  a  few  words  before  air  time. 

It  happened  to  be  the  day  Sandra 
Dee  and  Bobby  Darin  announced  their 
separation.  The  deejay  asked  Shelley 
what  she  thought  of  it,  but  she  was  too 
surprised  by  the  news  to  answer  him. 
As  they  went  on  the  air,  the  deejay 
made  a  rather  derogatory  remark  about 
Bobby,  inferring  that  Shelley  agreed 
with  him. 

"Maybe,  in  times  past,  I'd  have  just 
gone  along  politely  and  let  the  infer- 
ence stand  ...  or  been  too  tongue-tied 
to  correct  him.  But  I've  changed,  you 
see.  I  spoke  up  right  away  and  made 
it  clear  that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
Bobby  was  a  fine  young  man.  I  told 
him  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  both  Bobby 
and  Sandra  were  nice  people,  and  if 
they  had  really  split  up.  I  hoped  the 
separation  would  be  only  temporary. 
"Well,  the  upshot  was  the  deejay 
apologized  for  putting  words  in  my 
mouth,  and  I  went  off  feeling  real 
proud  of  myself  for  having  talked  up 
as  I  did!  I  really  think  leaving  the 
series  helped  me  in  learning  greater 
self-confidence,  because  I  realize  that 
now  I  must  speak  for  myself." 

Shelley  insists  that,  unlike  some  star- 
lets, she  never  dates  merely  to  be  seen 
and  publicized.  "I'd  rather  stay  in  my 
room  and  read  a  good  book  or  maga- 
zine." Nor  does  she  feel  it's  important 
to  be  seen  in  the  "right"  places.  "Where 
I  go  doesn't  concern  me  as  much  as 
who  I  go  with."  Her  reluctance  to  date 
anyone  other  than  Lou  Adler  puts  no 
restriction  on  him.  "I  only  date  one 
man  because  that's  the  way  I  like  it. 
I  don't  feel  the  need  to  supplement 
Lou's  company  with  another  man's 
attentions." 

Marriage  apparently  will  be  "for- 
ever" to  Shelley  Fabares  when  it  comes. 
This  is  not  merely  in  recognition  of 
her  Catholic  faith,  but  because  she  feels 
that  way  in  her  heart.  The  happiness 
of  her  own  parents  has  undoubtedly 
influenced  her  in   this  respect. 

"When  I  do  marry."  she  says.  "I'll 
try  to  be  the  best  homemaker  and  wife 
in  the  world.  That  will  come  before 
anything  else.  Now  that  I  have  some 
free  time,  I'm  using  it  to  learn  how  to 
cook  and  plan  meals.  When  I  marry. 
I'd  like  to  go  on  with  my  career — pro- 
viding it  won't  interfere  or  cut  into 
my  family  life.  But  if  my  husband  does 
feel  it  is  a  nuisance  and  an  interfer- 
ence— and  there  are  husbands  who  do 
— I  will  gladly  give  up  acting  and 
singing. 

"But  until  a  situation  like  that  de- 
velops, I'm  going  to  put  as  much  of 
myself  into  my  work  and  get  as  much 
as  I  can  out  of  it.  As  the  song  says, 
I've  got  a  lot  of  living  to  do!" 

— Eunice  Field 

"The  Donna  Reed  Show"  is  seen  over 
ABC-TV      Thursdays.     8     P.M.     EDT.  ' 
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"GRAND   OLE   OPRY" 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

he'd  landed  to  refuel,  and  said  she 
shouldn't  worry  and  he'd  see  her  short- 
ly. But  they  never  arrived  home. 

Seventy  miles  west  of  Nashville,  the 
light  four-passenger  plane  crashed  into 
the  hills.  All  aboard  were  killed.  A 
woman's  red  slip  was  found  hanging 
from  a  tree.  A  smashed  guitar,  split  in 
two  between  the  lettering  of  "Hawk- 
shaw"  and  "Hawkins,"  lay  in  the  debris. 
In  the  wreckage  were  a  white  Western 
belt  with  black  tooled  letters  saying, 
"Patsy  Cline,"  a  similar  belt  with  the 
words  "Cowboy  Copas"  on  it,  and  a 
silver  buckle  bearing  the  inscription 
"Hawkshaw   Hawkins."   That   was   all. 

Tho'  night  be  dark  and  it  may  seem 
That  day  will  never  break; 

I'll  pin  my  faith,  my  all  in  Him, 
He  maketh  no  mistake. 

Reverend  Alford:  "I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  close  personal  friend, 
as  well  as  personal  counselor,  to  Patsy 
Cline  during  the  last  two  years  of  her 
life.  Her  tragic  death  was  a  terrible 
personal  shock  to  me.  I  was  asked  to 
have  her  funeral  service  in  Nashville 
on  Thursday  afternoon. 

"As  I  began  preparation  for  the  serv- 
ice, the  thing  most  outstanding  in  my 
mind  was  the  experience  that  Patsy  had 
in  the  hospital  in  the  summer  of  1961, 
as  she  was  recovering  from  a  serious 
automobile  accident.  It  had  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  with  her  almost  every 
day  for  weeks  and  to  pray  with  her  on 
many  occasions.  One  day,  as  I  started 
to  leave  after  completing  my  visit,  she 
asked  me  to  pray  with  her  about  her 
spiritual  need.  As  I  prayed  with  her, 
she  suddenly  began  to  pray  fervently 
and  to  weep.  The  Presence  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  entered  the  room  in  a 
very  special  way.  If  I  live  to  be  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  I  will  never  for- 
get the  words  she  spoke  to  me  after  we 
finished  praying.  She  said,  'Brother  Al- 
ford, all  my  life  I  have  been  reaching 
for   God   and  today  I  touched   him.' " 

God  must  have  touched  Patsy  at  that 
time — touched  her  and  healed  her.  For, 
in  the  accident  which  caused  her  to  be 
brought  to  the  hospital,  one  person  was 
killed  and  Patsy  sustained  serious  face 
and  head  injuries  which  left  her  near 
death  for  several  weeks  and  threatened 
to  finish  her  career.  But  after  six 
months  of  hospitalization  and  special 
treatment — and  inspired  by  more  than 
4,000  letters  and  cards  she  received 
from  her  fans  (and  by  the  prayers  of 
tens  of  thousands  more) — Patsy,  for  a 
while  on  crutches,  returned  to  the 
"Grand  Ole  Opry"  and,  singing  the 
song  "I  Fall  to  Pieces" — the  humorous 
irony  of  which  she  herself  was  the  first 
to  point  out — became  a  greater  star  and 
attraction  than  ever. 

Three  nights  before  she  met  her  un- 
timely death,  Patsy  made  a  personal 
appearance  in  Birmingham,  Alabama — 
the  first  time  she  had  been  there  since 
her  automobile  accident  back  en  June 
14th,  1961.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
recalled  the  car  crash  which  had  al- 
most taken  her  life  and  told  the  crowd 
how  grateful  she  was  that  they  had  all 


come  and  how  thankful  she  was  to  God 
for  having  spared  her  life.  After  singing 
"Life  Is  Like  a  Mountain  Railway,"  she 
indicated  that  her  life  also  had  been 
like  a  mountain  railway — a  series  of 
puzzling  and  unexpected  ups  and  downs 
— until  after  her  accident  and  her  re- 
ligious experience  with  the  help  of 
Reverend  Alford. 

Reverend  Alford:  "I  remember  stat- 
ing, during  Patsy's  funeral  service,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  know  the  reasons 
why  such  tragedies  occur,  but  that  I  am 
sure  that  Almighty  God  in  His  wisdom 
and  providence  knows  and  understands. 

"I  have  never  witnessed  in  my  life 
such  an  outpouring  of  love  and  concern 
as  was  given  to  the  families  of  these 
fine  entertainers  by  the  people  involved 
in  making,  playing  and  popularizing 
Country  Music. 

"I  had  just  completed  the  service  for 
Patsy  when  I  received  word  that  Jack 
Anglin,  of  the  'Opry's'  Johnny  and 
Mack  team,  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident  .  .  . 
on  his  way  to  the  service.  I  immedi- 
ately left  the  funeral  home  and  rushed 
to  the  hospital,  but  he  also  passed  away 
— before  I  arrived." 

For  Jack  Anglin  to  have  died  on 
the  way  to  Patsy's  funeral  service  was 
not  only  tragic  but  also  deeply  ironic. 
In  a  sense  Jack  died  in  the  same  way 
the  servant  did  in  the  famous  parable 
cited  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham — in 
which  Death  speaks  and  says:  "There 
was  a  merchant  in  Bagdad  who  sent  his 
servant  to  market  to  buy  provisions,  and 
in  a  little  while  the  servant  came  back, 
white  and  trembling,  and  said,  'Master, 
just  now  when  I  was  in  the  market- 
place, I  was  jostled  by  a  woman  in  the 
crowd  and  when  I  turned  I  saw  it  was 
Death  that  jostled  me.  She  looked  at 
me  and  made  a  threatening  gesture; 
now,  lend  me  your  horse  and  I  will  ride 
away  from  this  city  and  avoid  my  fate. 
I  will  go  to  Samarra  and  there  death 
will   not   find   me.' 

"The  merchant  lent  him  his  horse, 
and  the  servant  mounted  it,  and  he  dug 
his  spurs  in  its  flank  and,  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  gallop,  he  went.  Then  the 
merchant  went  down  to  the  market- 
place and  he  saw  me  standing  in  the 
crowd  and  he  came  to  me  and  said, 
'Why  did  you  make  a  threatening  ges- 
ture to  my  servant  when  you  saw  him 
this  morning?'  'That  was  not  a  threat- 
ening gesture,'  I  said,  'it  was  only  a 
start  of  surprise.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  him  in  Bagdad,  for  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  tonight  in  Sa- 
marra.' " 

Jack,  too,  was  jostled  by  Death  in 
Kansas  City.  He  had  participated  in 
the  same  benefit  performance  that  Pat- 
sy, Hawkshaw  and  Cowboy  had  taken 
part  in.  But,  instead  of  returning  to 
Nashville  in  Randy  Hughes'  ill-fated 
plane,  he  had  gone  home  by  commer- 
cial airline. 

But  death  had  an  appointment  with 
him  there.  While  on  the  way  to  Patsy's 
funeral  service,  Jack  lost  control  of  his 
car,  ran  down  a  twelve-foot  embank- 
ment, hit  a  tree  and  subsequently  died 
of  a  fractured  skull. 

When  "Opry"  veteran  Roy  Acuff, 
who  was  attending  Patsy's  service, 
heard    the    news    of    Jack's    death,    he 


cried  out  an  agonized,  "Oh,  God,  no!" 

There's  so  much  now  I  cannot  see, 
My  eyesight's  far  too  dim; 

But  come  what  may,  I'll  simply  trust 
And  leave  it  all  to  Him. 

Reverend  Alford :  "A  couple  of  weeks 
later,  tragedy  struck  the  Country  Music 
folk  again  when  Texas  Ruby  Fox  was 
killed  in  a  fire  in  their  house  trailer.  I 
held  prayer  services  for  her  in  Nash- 
ville." 

Ruby,  known  as  "radio's  original 
cowgirl"  and  the  "Sophie  Tucker  of 
feminine  folk  singers,"  had  been  alone 
in  her  house  trailer  when  a  fire  broke 
out.  When  her  husband,  Curley  Fox, 
world  champion  fiddle-player,  arrived 
home  from  an  appearance  on  WSM's 
"Friday  Night  Opry,"  Roy  Acuff,  who 
had  rushed  to  the  scene,  and  a  priest 
were    waiting    for    him.    Curley    stood 


RICHARD    EGAN 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

boxes — and  so  did  her  mother-in-law. 
"I  should  have  checked  with  you,"  her 
mother-in-law  apologized. 

"No,  I  should  have  checked  with 
you,"  Pat  offered. 

Dick  stepped  in  between  them. 

"From  now  on,  both  you  women 
check  with  me!" 

And  Pat  can  remember  lots  more.  In 
five  years  of  marriage — and  five  years 
of  living  with  her  in-laws — most  of  it 
has  been  warm  and  happy.  She  most 
definitely  does  not  want  to  outlaw  in- 
laws.. Just  jokes  about  them.  You  see, 
as  far  as  Pat's  concerned,  the  jokes  just 
aren't  true. 

"I  should  know,"  Pat  insists.  "My 
in-laws  have  been  living  with  Rich  and 
me  from  the  start,  and  frankly  I  get 
tired  of  hearing  that  a  couple's  parents 
are  the  worst  danger  to  their  happiness. 
You'd  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
law  against  parents  and  children  living 
together  and  getting  along.  Rich's  par- 
ents and  I  find  living  together  is  not 
only  fun  but  also  useful  and  interesting 
all  around.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things 
I  like  most  about  my  husband  is  his 
parents." 

This  does  not  mean  that  she  never 
runs  into  any  problems  with  the  elder 
Egans.  Pat  admits  that  there  have  been 
disagreements.  But  her  view  is  that, 
while  human  nature  often  erupts  in 
open  antagonisms  or  smolders  in  secret 
ones,  it  is  also  part  of  human  nature 
to  adjust  and  resolve  such  differences. 

"Take  our  case,"  she  points  out. 
"Rich  and  I  belong  to  another  genera- 
tion than  his  parents.  We  are  still  reach- 
ing out  to  learn,  to  discover,  to  recon- 
struct. New  ideas,  new  principles,  new 
methods  are  exciting  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gertrude  (Rich's  mother) 
and  Dad  are  somewhat  set  in  their 
ways.  They  formed  many  of  their  views 
in  an  older  period,  and  these  views  have 
become  habitual  with  them.  If  I'm  not 
careful,  or  if  they  were  less  tolerant 
of  us,  this  could  lead  to  trouble. 

"For  instance,  Gertrude  will  remark 
on  occasion  that  'we  didn't  bring  up 
children  this  way  in  our  time.'  A  harm- 


helplessly  by  with  his  head   buried   in 
his   hands   as  his   wife's   lifeless   body 
was  carried  to  an  ambulance. 
For  by  and  by  the  mist  will  lift 

And  plain  it  all  He'll  make 
Through  all  the  way,  tho'  dark  to  me 

He  made  not  one  mistake. 
Reverend  Alford:  "Certainly  this  se- 
ries of  tragedies  has  had  an  effect  upon 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  have  been  shocked  at  the  rapidity 
of  these  events.  I  am  sure  that  many 
have  been  made  to  realize  afresh  the 
fragility  of  life  and  the  need  of  personal 
preparation  for  eternity  into  which  we 
can  be  ushered  so  suddenly." 

My  Father's  way  may  twist  and  turn, 

My  heart  may  throb  and  ache. 
But  in  my  soul  I'm  glad  I  know, 
He  maketh  no  mistake. 

— Jae  Lyle 


less  comment.  But  repeated  often 
enough,  it  could  add  up  to  a  very  sore 
spot.  We  are  both  too  aware  of  this 
to  let  it  happen.  Usually  I  say  to  her, 
'Well,  I'm  doing  exactly  what  the  pedi- 
atrician advises  .  .  .'  I  try  to  say  it  in 
the  friendliest  manner  possible.  What's 
the  result?  Lately  Gertrude  and  Dad 
have  taken  to  boning  up  on  the  latest 
theories  of  child  raising.  Now  they 
love  to  quote  some  ultra-new  startling 
opinion  to  me.  I  think  they're  getting 
a  real  bang  out  of  seeing  my  eyes  blink 
at  how  up-to-date  they  can  be!" 

Too  many  married  people  haven't 
enough  love  in  their  hearts  to  stand 
each  other,  let  alone  their  parents,  Pat 
suggests.  "Getting  along  with  anyone 
depends  on  goodwill  and  affection.  I 
love  my  in-laws.  Well,  why  shouldn't  I? 
They  love  me. 

"When  Rich  and  I  started  going  to- 
gether, his  parents  were  simply  won- 
derful to  me.  They  made  me  feel  right 
off  that  I  was  their  choice,  as  well  as 
their  son's.  While  Rich  is  certainly  no 
Mama's  Boy,  he  was  always  close  to 
his  parents,  and,  shortly  after  we  began 
dating,  his  mother  had  me  over  to  din- 
ner. It  wasn't  just  so  they  could  cast 
their  eyes  on  me,  but  also  because  they 
felt  any  girl  their  son  dated  should 
know  she  was  welcome  in  his  home. 

"My  own  family  aren't  much  differ- 
ent from  Rich's  in  background,  beliefs 
and  social  attitudes.  We  are  Catholics, 
too,  and  we  hold  similar  ideas  about  the 
importance  of  family,  religious  prac- 
tices, and  the  permanence  of  marriage. 
I  was  raised  on  the  idea  of  congeni- 
ality. I  believe  children  gain  a  lot 
when  they're  brought  up  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  When  I  married  Rich,  it 
seemed  as  though  I'd  walked  from  one 
room  of  my  family's  home  into  another. 
The  atmosphere  was  just  as  relaxed, 
just  as  filled  with  fun  and  friendly 
give-and-take.  Believe  me,  if  it  weren't, 
we  would  not  continue  living  with 
three  generations  under  one  roof! 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
Gertrude  (I  call  her  that  because  she 
seems  more  like  a  sister  than  a  mother) 
and  Dad  is  that  in  any  little  lover's  tiff 
they  have  always  made  it  quite  clear 
that  Rich  and  I  are  both  their  children 
— and  they  are  not  about  to  take  sides. 
They   also  sense  the  times  when   they 


YOU  CAN  STRIKE  IT  RICH 
When  you  own  a  40  acre 
~*y~  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

OIL  LEASE 


Shell  Oil  discovered  a  multi  -  million 
dollar  oil  field  in  RAILROAD  VALLEY, 
near  Ely,  Nevada.  Thereafter,  many 
other  major  companies  leased  large 
blocks  and  put  their  geological  crews 
to  work  in  the  Great  Basin.  Our  vast 
Government  lease  holdings,  some  near 
producing  wells,  are  available  to  you 
while  they  last.  "Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lease  owners  have  struck  it  rich 
and  now  enjoy  fabulous  incomes  from 
oil  royalties."  Reserve  your  40-acre 
lease  in  oil-rich  Railroad  Valley.  The 
Government  recognizes  these  opportun- 
ities by  issuing  Gov't  oil  leases.  Act 
today,   choice  parcels  are  going  fast. 


RESERVE  YOUR- OIL  LEASE  IN  NEVADA'S  GREAT 

BASIN  NEIGHBORING  SHELL,  UNION.  TEXACO, 

STANDARD  AND  OTHER  MAJORS 
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30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

40  ACRES  ONLY    $10  DOWN 

ONLY  $10  A  MONTH 

($110  FULL  PRICE) 


MAIL    COUPON    TODAY 


I  NOLCO,   Largest  Oil  Lease  Agents  in  Federal  Land, 

j  Reno,  Nevada.  Box  5215 M  W 

I  Enclosed  is  my  down-payment  for  my  oil  lease  in 

I  "Railroad  Valley"  as  close  to  Shell  Oil  as  possible. 

I  I  have  a  30  day  money-back  guarantee  after  receipt 

I  of  literature. 

I  □  Enclosed  $10  down-payment  on  a  40  acre 

I  parcel  (  $10  per  month  payments ) 

I  □  Enclosed  is  $10  down-payment  on  an  80  acre 

j  parcel  in  "Railroad  Valley"  ($20  payments  pet 

|  month,  $210  full  price) 

j   Name 

j    Address 

|    City State 

I  You  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  over  21  years  of  age. 
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Graphoaitalysis 


LEARN  TO  ANALYZE  HANDWRITING— 
THE  PROVED,  SCIENTIFIC  WAY  I 

YOU  can  learn  to  analyze  character  from 

handwriting. Clinically  proved  principles  of  Graph- 
oanalysis  help  you  understand  people — including 
yourself.  Fascinating  home-study  training.  Man 
career  opportunities  tor  both  men  and  women, 
full  or  spare  time.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  and 
sample  lesson.  No  salesman  will  call.  (State  age.) 

INTERNATIONAL  GRAPHOANALYSIS  SOCIETY,  INC. 

325    West   Jackson    Blvd.,    Dept.   GY-94,   Chicago  6,    Illinois 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  full  length  or  bust 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 
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Send  No  Money  2  ^i] 

Just  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
shot (any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless, on  beautiful  double-weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  plus 
postage— or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios,  544  S.  Main,  Dept  33-H,  Princeton,  Illinois 


ROMANY 
ZODIAC 
RING      - 


Gleaming  SIMU- 
LAT  ION  GOLD. 
Specially  selected  for 
both  men  and  women 
from  my  luck-laden 
Gipsy  jewel-caskets. 
Beautifully  engraved 
with  lucky  Zodiacal 
signs.  Expands  like 
magic  to  fit  any  finger. 
WEAR  IT  WHEN 
SEEKING  WEALTH! 
Buyers  galore  report 
MOUNTAINS  OF 
MONEY  from  mira- 
culous CHANGE  OF 
LUCK.  Now  YOU 
FORTUNE! 
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ASK  FOR  GIPSY 

GOOD  LUCK  PACK 

POST  FREE  BY 

AIRMAIL.  TAKES 

TWO  DAYS  ONLY.  NO  C.O.D's. 

SEND  DOLLAR  BILL. 


SI 


can    make    a    FLASH     AT 
Reveal   birthday  for   EVEN    MORE 
LUCK.  Lucky  Romany  Horoscope  included  FREE! 

TAJANA  (  B4  )  FORTUNE  LODGE, 

NORTHFIELD  AVE.,  LONDON,  W.5,  ENG. 

(Airmail  Postage  to  England  ISc) 
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NEW,G*n*Ntl Electric      __  -  jvfJf 

PORTABU KAOia 


NO  COST 


To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this 
precision  made  7-transistor  "gem  of 
the  vest-pocket"  portable  radios.  This 
powerful  GE  Miniature  Portable 
comes  in  handsome  reusable  jewelry 
box,  complete  with  carry  case,  ear- 
phone, and  battery.  Simply  hand 
out  or  mail  only  twenty  get- 
acquainted  coupons  FREE  to  friends 
or  relatives  and  help  us  get  that  many 
new-  customers  as  per  our  premium 
letter.  I  get  so  much  enjoyment 
from  my  beautiful  General  Electric  transistor  radio  that  I'm  sure  you 
would  love  one  for  your  home,  too.  Please  send  me  your  favorite 
snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  picture  when  writing  for  your  GE  radio. 
We  will  make  you  a  beautiful  5x7  inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone" 
frame  and  you  can  tell  friends  about  our  hand  colored  enlargements 
when  handing  out  the  coupons.  Send  today  and  pay  postman  only 
forty-nine  cents  and  a  few  cents  for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on 
arrival.  Your  original  returned.  Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and 
eyes  with  each  picture  so  I  can  also  give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a 
second  enlargement  hand  colored  in  oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle 
and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any  one  person.  Send  today  for  your  20  FREE 
coupons  to  hand  out'  and  please  enclose  your  name,  address  and 
favorite  snapshot.  Our  supply  of  GE  radios  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-672,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 


POEMS 

WANTED 


Songs  recorded.  Send  poems 
today  for  FREE  examination. 
I  ASCOT  MUSIC,  INC. 

6021  Sunset  Blvd. 

Studio  A-39,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


CHILD'S 


PHOTO 


™  A  "  M  Thit  child's  mother 
received  big  check 
Up  to  $300  paid  for  children's  photos 
vrhen  used  for  advertising.   Ages  2  j 
mos.  to  20  yrs.  Rush  1  small  photo  ! 
for  approval.  Print  child's  and 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Re-    v 
turned.  No  obligation.  %**£ 

Hollywood  Spotlite,  1611  No.  LaBrea.MG,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  the  HAIR  ROOT 


m  la*  Mahler  War! 

Thousands  of  women  tike  yourself,  otter  reading 
and  toltowinf  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  She  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 
Send  10c  for  16-pjfe  illustrated  booklet  "New 
""*  Beauty"  . . .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself. 

Dept.  6037,  ntovmta  is,  u. 


Woman  Tortured 
by  Agonizing  ITCH 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for 

IViyears.Thenl found  anew 

wonder-working  creme. 

Now  I'm  happy,"  writes 

Mrs.P.Ramsay  of L.  A.Calif. 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the 

tortures  of  vaginal  itch,  rectal 

itch,    chafing,    rash    and 

eczema  with  an  amazing 

new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 

fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 

bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 

inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 

healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists . 


BLONDES 

ROMANCE 
TURNS  TO 
,   WEDDING 
BELLS! 


In  just  6  short  weeks— and  with 
the  help  of  my  GOLDEN  BLONDE 
^-'  HAIR— I  captured  my  guy  ...  for 

good!  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  EN- 
TIRELY the  result  of  my  11-minute  BL0NDEX  Beauty 
Bath,  but  that  shining,  radiant  color  surely  attracted 
him  and  held  him,  too.  BLONDEX,  the  new  shampoo, 
specially  for  blondes,  is  made  at  home  FRESH  as  you 
need  it.  Quickly  whipping  into  a  creamy,  billowy  lather, 
BLONDEX  instantly  removes  the  dull,  dingy  film  that 
makes  hair  dark,  old-looking,  brings  out  light,  lustrous 
shine  and  sparkling  highlights  men  love.  Get  BLONDEX 
today  at  drug  or  dept.  stores. 


are  needed  and  when  they  should  make 
their  presence  felt  in  the  family  group." 

Pat  tells  this  story  in  support  of  the 
latter  claim.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Rich 
came  home  from  a  day  on  location  for 
"Empire"  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
"If  I  were  going  to  pick  the  perfect 
wife  for  me,"  he  whispered,  "I  guess  I'd 
have  to  pick  you  .  .  ." 

Pat's  comment  was:  "You  guess? 
Thatvs  strange  talk  for  a  man  who's 
already  the  father  of  a  three-year-old!" 

By  that  time,  the  "three-year-old," 
Patricia  Marie  (Trish,  for  short),  had 
already  claimed  her  right  to  a  "horsey- 
back"  ride  on  her  father's  broad  shoul- 
ders. But  something  in  Pat's  mock  in- 
dignation had  struck  Rich  as  hilar- 
iously funny.  He  began  to  shake  and 
rumble  with  laughter.  Trish  slid  down 
his  back  and  landed  on  the  carpet, 
squealing  with  merriment,  too.  Seeing 
them,  Pat  was  infected  and  also  joined 
in.  But  they  really  got  into  high  gear 
when  Rich's  mother  and  dad  padded  in 
to  share  in  the  fun.  Afterward,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  bedroom,  Pat  and  Rich 
talked  about  it.  "It  wouldn't  have  been 
the  same  without  the  folks,"  they  de- 
cided, "just  as  it  wouldn't  have  been 
the  same  without  Trish." 

A  mother's  warning 

Oddly  enough,  Pat  thinks  her  dis- 
position is  more  akin  to  Rich's  father, 
while  her  husband  takes  after  his  moth- 
er in  many  ways.  Shortly  after  joining 
the  Egan  family,  Pat  was  warned  by 
her  mother-in-law  that  Rich  was  "one 
of  those  quiet  ones  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," and  that  it  took  him  a  couple  of 
hours  to  come  alive.  "She  explained 
to  me  that  he  favored  her  in  this  trait," 
says  Pat  .gratefully,  "and  being  fore- 
warned is  being  forearmed. 

"Dad,  however,  is  like  me.  He  climbs 
out  of  bed,  full  of  pep  and  ginger,  anx- 
ious to  get  another  good  day  going. 
The  result  is  that  he  and  I  are  com- 
pany for  each  other  at  breakfast,  while 
Rich  and  his  mother  usually  maintain 
a  sort  of  sleepy  absentmindedness." 

When  grandparents  share  the  same 
home,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  in- 
dulge their  grandchildren.  Pat  is  hop- 
ing to  overcome  this  tendency  toward 
spoiling  Tr;sh  by  adding  to  her  family. 
"Rich  and  I  hope  to  have  three,"  she 
sighed.  It  is  no  secret  that  she  was  well 
on  the  way  to  this  goal  when  she  suf- 
fered a  miscarriage.  "It's  during  a 
crisis  of  that  kind  that  it's  nice  to  have 
a  mother-in-law  around  the  house,  espe- 
cially since  my  own  mother  lives  quite 
a  distance  away." 

The  Egans  keep  things  friendly  by 
keeping  them  out  in  the  open.  "I've 
been  brought  up  to  speak  my  heart  and 
mind,"  Pat  says.  "My  parents  always 
have  done  that.  I  feel  it's  why  they  were 
happy  and  our  home  had  an  atmosphere 
of  friendliness  with  no  undercover  re- 
sentments." Still,  Pat  admits  that,  at 
first,  she  was  hesitant  about  expressing 
an  opinion  that  differed  with  her  in- 
laws. A  few  timid  experiments  soon 
showed  her  they  could  take  criticism 
as  well  as  she  could. 

The  senior  Egans  never  shrink  from 
"talking  up" — even  if  it  strikes  a  few 
sparks.  Gertrude.  Pat  adnnts,  is  more 


like  an  older  sister,  and  so  in  typical 
sisterly  fashion,  there  are  sometimes 
collisions  of  ego  or  tradition.  At  such 
moments,  Dad,  a  man  of  few  but  po- 
tent words,  will  calm  the  rising  storm 
with  a  bit  of  tart  wisdom. 

While  on  the  subject  of  her  in-laws, 
Pat  seldom  fails  to  mention  her  broth- 
er-in-law Willis,  who  left  home  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit  priest.  As  the  older 
brother,  he  had  a  lingering  and  pro- 
found influence  on  Rich.  He  was  the 
first  to  encourage  Rich  to  turn  toward 
acting  as  a  profession.  "I  don't  imagine 
there's  anyone  that  Rich  admires  and 
respects  more  than  his  older  brother 
.  .  .  and  I'm  with  him  all  the  way  in 
that,"  Pat  says  fervently. 

Someone  once  asked  Pat  whether  she 
and  Rich  live  with  their  in-laws  out  of 
choice  or  necessity.  Her  answer  was 
firm:  "By  choice,  absolutely.  Rich  and 
I  discussed  this  matter  thoroughly,  as 
we  do  most  things.  I  knew  how  much 
the  family's  Brentwood  home  meant  to 
him.  His  parents  were  living  with  him. 
What  to  do?  Should  I  ask  them  to 
move  out  and  get  an  apartment— or 
keep  things  status  quo?  Rich  was  eager 
to  please  me  but  <he  also  had  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  his  par- 
ents. By  then,  I  had  gotten  to  love  both 
the  house  and  Rich's  parents.  'Let's  give 
it  a  try,'  I  proposed.  T  don't  believe  in 
those  superstitions  about  one  woman  in 
each  home.'  All  I  can  say  is,  it  has 
worked  out  beautifully  .  .  .  and,  confi- 
dentially, it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit  to  have 
two  marvelous  'built-in'  babysitters! 

"Rich  is  wonderfully  kind  and  gentle, 
but  he's  far  from  being  an  angel,"  Pat 
continues.  "When  he's  tired,  he  gets 
cross.  Lucky  for  me  that  Gertrude 
tipped  me  off  to  this  before  we  got 
married.  I  know  just  how  to  coax  him 
into  a  better  humor.  Food!  Rich  can 
eat  like  one  of  'Empire's'  horses  and 
never  gains  a  pound.  When  we  were 
going  steady,  he  used  to  take  me  out 
dining  at  all  kinds  of  fascinating  spots. 
Then  I  forgot  another  of  Gertrude's  tips. 
I  let  him  discover  I  could  cook.  That 
did  it.  Bless  his  insatiable  stomach,  it 
takes  a  derrick  to  get  him  out  to  dinner 
these  days.  And  while  he  eats  himself 
into  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  never  wor- 
rying about  losing  his  trim  muscular 
figure,  I  have  to  sit  by,  counting  cal- 
ories and  muttering  to  myself.  What  I 
mostly  mutter  about  is  why  the  dick- 
ens I  didn't  take  my  mother-in-law's 
advice  and  pretend  I  was  the  comic- 
strip  bride  who  can't  boil  an  egg!" 

While  they  were  filming  "Empire," 
Pat  accepted  the  fact  that  she  and  Rich 
had  to  commute  between  Los  Angeles 
and  New  Mexico.  But  coming  home 
always  has,  for  her,  a  particularly  mov- 
ing quality;  she  knows  that  she  won't 
be  entering  a  place  that  is  gloomy  from 
not  having  been  lived  in.  "I  know  when 
we  open  the  door,"  she  says,  "that  two 
fine,  loving  and  lovable  pair  of  arms 
will  be  extended  to  embrace  us  .  .  . 
and  that,  more  than  the  familiar  furni- 
ture or  decorations,  this  will  signify 
that  we  are  really  home  again.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  want  my  in-laws  to  be 
part  of  my  family  and  home?" 

— Kathleen  Post 

Rich  stars  in  "Empire,"  as  colorcast 
over  NBC-TV,  Tues..  8:30  P.M.  EDT. 


WOODY   WOODBURY 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

dessert  and  coffee  for  us.  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  ask  him  some  general 
questions  about  sex. 

How  old  did  he  think  a  girl  should 
be  before  she  kissed  a  boy? 

"I  don't  think  a  girl  should  kiss  a  boy 
before  she's  thirteen.  One  day  before 
her  thirteenth  birthday,  it  would  be 
evil.  But  on  her  birthday — and  from 
then  on — fine." 

What  about  petting? 

"A  girl  shouldn't  pet  until  her  fif- 
teenth   birthday.    Not   one    day    before. 

"Different  people  have  different  ideas 
about  what  petting  is.  To  me,  petting 
just  means  necking." 

Couldn't  petting  get  a  girl  in  trouble? 

"Heavy  petting,  yes.  But  remember, 
a  boy  never  attempts  to  get  fresh  with 
a  girl  unless  she  leads  him  on.  She 
can  start  it;  she  can  stop  it." 

Woody  leaned  toward  me  and  whis- 
pered, "But  you  don't  want  theory  from 
me.  You  want  facts.  The  real  facts  about 
my  love  life." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  inhaled  deep- 
ly. Then  he  slowly  blew  out  the  smoke. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  her.  My  high- 
school  sweetheart.  Not  the  girl  who 
kissed  me  on  the  golf  course.  But  her. 

"She  was  like  Dolores  Hart — only 
prettier.  Like  .  .  .  oh,  never  mind.  She 
was  just  like  no  one  I'd  ever  met  before. 
And  she  didn't  know  that  I,  a  gangling, 
awkward  kid  in  some  of  her  classes, 
even  existed. 

"But  then  one  day,  one  wonderful 
day,  I  heard  her  complain  to  one  of 
her  girl  friends,  'What's  the  matter  with 
him?  He's  like  a  complete  dope.  A  drip.' 

"I  was  ecstatic.  She  knew  I  existed. 

"A  few  days  later,  another  of  her 
girl  friends  passed  me  a  note  in  history 
class.  It  read:  'Why  don't  you  ask  her 


A  treasured  picture  of  Woody  with 
his  wife  Sussanne,  their  son  Bob  and 
daughter   Kimberly   and   family  pet. 


for  a  date?  You  may  be  surprised  what 
she'll  say.' 

"So  I  did.  I  fortified  myself  with  five 
Cokes.  Straight.  No  lemon.  And  I  asked 
her  to  a  movie. 

"We  went  to  a  show  in  downtown  St. 
Paul.  A  wicked  movie.  'Tom  Sawyer.' 
And  afterwards  we  really  lived  it  up. 
A  wild  fling.  Chocolate  sodas  at  Wal- 
green's  drug  store.  With  triple  scoops 
of  ice  cream.  I  must  have  blown  three 
dollars,  maybe  four,  on  her  that  day. 
Thank  goodness,  I  didn't  stand  on  my 
head,  like  I  had  back  at  the  football 
game. 

"After  that  first  mad  fling,  our  ro- 
mance had  to  cool  off.  Neighborhood 
movies  instead  of  downtown,  first-run 
shows.  Cokes  instead  of  sodas.  Besides, 
I  just  didn't  have  a  big  enough  allow- 
ance. 

"When  she  left  me  for  an  older — and 
richer — boy,  I  was  heartbroken." 

Woody  looked  at  the  grounds  in  the 
bottom  of  his  coffee  cup  as  if  he  were 
about  to  tell  his  own  fortune.  Then  he 
looked  up,  grinning  impishly,  and  said, 
"Now  that  I've  filled  you  in  fully  on  my 
sex  life,  let  me  tell  you  about  love. 

"I  was  working  in  the  Clover  Club 
in  Miami — that's  the  Copa  of  the  South 
— when  I  spotted  this  beautiful,  blue- 
eyed  brunette  (a  combination  of  Leslie 
Caron  and  Audrey  Hepburn)  sitting 
almost  in  front  of  me  in  a  booth  with 
her  parents.  I  grabbed  the  microphone, 
stared  right  at  her  and  said,  'I'm  gonna 
marry  you  someday.' 

"After  the  show,  her  folks  invited 
me  over  to  meet  her.  She  was  just  a 
baby — it  was  actually  her  seventeenth 
birthday.  Ten  years  younger  than  me. 

"We  went  out  for  a  few  times — al- 
ways with  her  folks  along.  Then  she 
went  away  to  school.  In  the  two  years 
she  was  away,  we  wrote  a  few  times, 
but  when  she  came  back  to  Miami  in 
1953,  things  really  picked  up. 

"We  had  our  first  date  around 
Christmas,  1953,  and  in  June.  1954.  we 
were  married. 

"I  couldn't  have  backed  out  of  the 
marriage  if  I'd  wanted  to.  You  see, 
we'd  been  over  to  visit  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I  took  some  moving  pictures  of 
him  re-enacting  the  marriage  proposal 
he  made  to  his  wife.  He  was  so  hammy 
there  on  his  knees  that  I  had  to  laugh. 

"He  got  up,  dusted  off  his  suit  and 
said,  'Think  you  can  do  better?  Try  it.' 

"I  found  myself  down  on  my  knees 
in  front  of  Sussanne — that's  my  wife's 
name,  not  my  friend's  wife's  name — 
and  I  heard  myself  asking  her  to  marry 
me.  And  she  said  yes  .  .  .  while,  all  the 
time,  the  camera  was  grinding,  putting 
the  whole  thing  on  record.  I  was  hooked. 

"We  were  officially  engaged  the  night 
I  put  a  ring  in  her  shrimp-cocktail 
glass  in  a  restaurant.  Imagine!  She 
thought  I  had  dropped  it  there  by  mis- 
take, that  I  was  just  clumsy,  and 
handed  it  back  to  me. 

"It  was  my  turn  to  assure  her  the  ring 
was  for  her.  But  now  came  the  problem 
of  putting  it  on  her  finger.  The  ring 
was  way  too  large — she  had  a  tiny 
finger,  so  I  took  a  knife  and  tried  to 
bang  the  ring  to  make  it  smaller.  All 
I  did  was  bend  it  out  of  shape. 

"She  laughed.  Then  she  cried.  And 
we  were  engaged  to  be  married.  .  .  . 
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lew   concept 
makes  it   possible 
for  this  Nite-Lite  to 
burn  for  100  years  with- 
out touching  it  again.  Every  home  needs 
one.  Typical  of  our  terrific  money  makers, 
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Saleable  Samples  on  Approval 
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A  DARLING  PET 

A  human-like  pet  to  caress  and  play 
with,  this  golden,  honey-haired 
SQUIRREL  MONKEY  makes  a  cher- 
ished gift  for  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren. Brings  lun  and  companionship 
into  your  life  with  its  heart-shaped 
face  and  very  lovable  eyes.  Easy  to 
train  and  care  for,  eats  what  you 
eat,  needs  only  understanding  and 
affection.  Comes  to  you  6  months 
old.  grows  12  inches  tall.  It's  an 
education  iust  owning  one.  Free 
cage  and  instructions  with  each  mon- 
key. Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order  for  S  19.95  to 
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Copyright  1962  by  Jungle  Pets  International.   Ing. 
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PHOTO  SPECIALS 

Greatest   Values 
Ever  Offered!! 
ENLARGED   FROM   ANY   SNAP- 
SHOT.  PHOTO  OR  NEGATIVE. 


4   5x7    ENLARGEMENTS 
1     COIORED    IN    OILS 
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PERSONALITY    PORTRAIT   CO. 

Dept.    M,    1204    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK    1,    NEW   YORK 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  No  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  feel  them  and  we'll  let  you  know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  RECORDING.  WE  NEED  SONG-POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  8  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  information  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  YOUR  POEMS  to 

Fire  Star  Music  Masters  2G5  Beacon  Blag,,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Girls,  Boys,  Adults 

Attractive  Initial  ring,  brilliant  10-k 
yellow  rolled  gold  plate  finish— OR 
new  wide  band  heavy  solid  sterling 
water-lily  pattern  Friendship  ring. 

BIG  CASH 
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To  get  one  ring  Order  4  large  1 
boxes  of  Rosebud  Salve  to  sell 
at  50c  box  or  4  bottles  Rosebud 
Perfume  to  sell  at  50p  a  bottle. 
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GOLD-TONE 

PORTRAITS 


OF  YOUR  FAVORITE 
PHOTOS,  NEGATIVES  OR  COLOR  SLIDES 

Just  to  introduce  our  new  GOLD-TONE  process  we  will  make 
PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS  of  your  lavorite  2  snapshats,  photos, 
negatives  or  color  slides  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Be  sure  to  include 
color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  we  will  send  you  prompt 
information  on  having  DELUXE  5  »  7  Enlargements  beautifully 
hand-colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  FREE  FRAMES.  Limit  2, 
originals  returned  unharmed.  Act  now!  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
send  2  photos,  2  negatives  or  2  color  slides  today. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS  Dept.  X-540 
7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 
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Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 

That's  right  I  Two  dozen  large  towels  for  only  $1.00 
(plus  10c  for  extra  postage  and  handling).  Think  of  it 
— LARGE  SIZE  unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece!  Terrific  value  you've  got  to 
see  to  believe.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price.  Now  we're  pass- 
ing this  savings  on  to  you,  our  castomers.  All  orders  on 
a  FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED  basis,  so  be  sure 
and  order  all  you'll  need — you'll  sure  usa  all  you'll  buy 
—and  you'll  never  get  a  buy  like  tbis  again.  Thank 
you.      ORDER     NOW!     MONET-BACK     GUARANTEE. 

MURRAY    HILL    HOUSE,     Dept.    T-963-H 

P.  O.   Box   126— Bethpage,   L.   I.,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  MONKEYS 

Darling  Pets 


Fun  for  everybody  with  these 
darling  human-like  pets. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  tricks 
they  can  be  taught.  Easy  to 
train.  They  are  affectionate 
and  lovable.  Eats  what  you 
eat.  Be  the  first  of  your 
friends  to  own  one  or  give 
them  as  cherished  gifts. 
SQUIRREL  MONKEYS  grow 
about  12  inches  tall.  Cage 
and  instructions  included. 
Monkeys  are  about  6  months  old.  Guaranteed  live 
delivery.  Send  check  or  money  order  for  $19.95  or  2 
for  $35.  Shipped  express  collect.Deot  P-5 


CIRCUS  PETS  OF  AMERICA 

3025  W.  Lake  Si.  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 


"Marrying  Sussanne  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did.  She's  wonderful.  We 
have  two  great  kids:  Kimberly — that's 
my  daughter  who's  flipped  for  a  police- 
man— and  Bobby,  my  boy,  who's  three. 

"Sure,  I'm  thankful  for  experiences 
I've  had  with  other  girls.  The  ones  I've 
been  telling  you  about.  They  all  shaped 
the  way  in  which  I  live.  Love  affairs, 
serious  or  otherwise,  give  you  insight 
into  yourself   and   others.   And  life   is 


ANDREW    PRINE 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

his  fears  and  shortcomings  with  an 
honesty    approaching    self-punishment. 

"I'll  never  marry  again,"  he  said, 
remembering  his  brief  marriage  to  a 
girl  of  whom  he  speaks  with  respect 
and  admiration.  "The  first  thing  any 
girl  should  know  about  me  is  that  I 
don't  intend  to  get  married,  because 
my  only  ambition  is  to  act,  and  it  is  so 
intense  that  it  excludes  all  other  re- 
lationships. 

"Because  marriage  is  so  meaning- 
less to  me,  I'm  never  going  to  drag 
another  girl  into  that  misery." 

As  every  wife  knows,  "I'll  never 
marry"  are  the  famous  last  words  with 
which  young  men  generally  say  good- 
bye to  bachelorhood,  and  Andy,  who 
admittedly  has  a  great  taste  for  girls, 
may  be  talking  through  his  hat. 

Or  is  he? 

Andy,  or  "Fox"  to  his  friends,  attacks 
acting  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  that 
leaves  him  no  time  and  no  heart  for 
other  things — not  yet.  For  example,  he 
said,  "I've  watched  people  surf,  and  it 
looks  like  a  good  sport.  I  think  I'd  en- 
joy it,  but  I  don't  want  to  learn  surfing, 
because  it  would  take  time  from  more 
important  things  that  I  must  do." 

Only  terrible  forces  could  have  im- 
posed on  such  a  young  man  such  an  in- 
tense sense  of  dedication.  The  forces 
molding  Andy  began  to  hammer  him 
early,  generations  before  he  was  born. 

He  undoubtedly  drew  some  of  his  in- 
dependence and  toughness  of  spirit 
from  a  remote,  paternal  ancestor  who 
rode  with  Francis  Marion,  "the  Swamp 
Fox,"  during  the  American  Revolution. 

More  immediately,  Andy  drew  his 
heritage  from  his  parents — a  sense  of 
insecurity  and  the  fortitude  to  live  with 
it.  Andy's  mother  chopped  cotton  and 
taught  school,  by  turns,  to  exist. 

"My  mother  is  adorable,"  Andy  de- 
scribed her,  "but  she  has  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  be  strong,  for  so 
long,  that  she  has  more  strength  and 
drive  than  most  men.  Her  mother,  who 
chopped  cotton,  too,  taught  her  that 
she'd  have  to  fight  for  whatever  she  got. 
Nothing  for  my  mother  or  grandmother 
was  free  and  easy. 

A  way  to  escape 

"My  mother  took  me  to  see  a  stage 
performance  of  'Show  Boat,' "  Andy 
remembered.  "I'd  never  been  to  a 
theater  before,  but  when  we  came  out, 
my  whole  life  was  changed.  I  wanted  to 
be  an  actor.  I'd  gotten  an  inspiration 
the  way  a  preacher  gets  religion." 


a  more  practical  teacher  (and  you  have 
much  more  fun  learning)  than  the  stuff 
you  get  out  of  books,  even  when  the 
books  are  about  the  birds  and  the  bees. 
"More  important  than  that,  because 
I  knew  those  other  girls  I'm  able  to 
appreciate — and  love — Sussanne  all  the 
more."  — Jim   Williams 

"Who  Do  You  Trust?"  is  seen  on  ABC- 
TV,  M-F,  3:30  P.M.    (all  time  zones). 


In  the  theater,  Andy  saw  an  escape 
to  an  imaginary  world,  happier  than 
his  own. 

Andy  was  born  and  reared  in  Florida, 
but  not  in  any  deluxe,  resort  environ- 
ment. "My  father  paid  $100  for  the 
house  in  which  I  was  born,"  he  related, 
"and,  when  I  was  a  child,  made  $1.50 
a  day.  I  grew  up  in  a  family  that  was 
always  moving. 

"Finally,  their  troubles  were  too  much 
for  my  parents  and  they  got  a  divorce. 
Each  has  remarried. 

"I  love  them  both  dearly." 

Andy  makes  it  very  clear  that  he 
blames  neither  his  mother  nor  his 
father  for  his  lean,  rootless  childhood, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  years  marked  him 
with  a  horror  of  professional  failure. 

Further,  his  parents'  unhappy  mar- 
riages instilled  in  him  a  mistrust  of 
the  institution. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  it  was  like 
at  school?"  he  asked.  "The  pressure  on 
a  boy  was  terrible  in  a  little  Florida 
town  of  600  population — where  nobody 
had  ever  got  a  divorce — when  the  other 
children  asked,  'Where's  your  father?' ' 

Tormented  by  his  difference  from 
his  classmates,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
young  Andy  came  to  feel  that  marriage 
as  an  institution  was  responsible  for  his 
woes. 

"Our  background  affected  my  sister 
just  the  opposite  from  the  way  it  affected 
me,"  Andy  continued.  "She's  married, 
and,  to  her,  a  successful  marriage  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
She'll  never  get  a  divorce. 

"And  my  younger  brother — he's  only 
seventeen,  but  he's  the  same  way.  He 
wants  marriage  and  a  stable  home  life, 
and  he  will  see  that  it  works  out." 

But,  as  Andy  grew  older,  he  came  to 
regard  love  as  a  temporary,  impeding 
snare — an  association  promising  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  lasting  happiness  but 
interfering  with  the  achievement  of  a 
goal  of  permanent  value. 

"I  was  afraid  to  go  steady,"  he  re- 
membered. "I  was  afraid  somebody 
would  stop  me  before  I  could  go  wher- 
ever I  was  going. 

"I  had,  I  still  have,  a  terrible  fear 
that  a  lasting  relationship  would  make 
me  too  comfortable,  so  that  I  would 
quit  fighting  to  go  forward." 

Because  Andy  is  a  virile  young  man 
who,  in  his  own  words,  "moves  right 
up"  when  he  is  attracted  to  a  girl,  and 
because  it  is  human  to  want  affection, 
all  of  his  cold  resolution  dissolved  for  a 
year  in  high  school,  and  he  went  steady. 
He  was  appalled  by  the  influence  the 
girl  had  over  him,  and  scornful  of  his 
own  weakness.  So,  with  a  painful 
wrench,  he  broke  away  at  the  end  of 
just  a  year  of  "going  steady." 


"If  this  keeps  on,"  he  constantly  re- 
minded himself.  "I'll  settle  down  here 
and  never  get  out."  For  Andy,  to  "set- 
tle down  here"  meant  frequent  unem- 
ployment; infrequent,  insufficient  pay; 
an  overworked,  unhappy  wife;  a  house 
full  of  ill-fed,  ill-housed  children;  and 
self-loathing. 

Athletics,  as  well  as  romance,  tempted 
Andy.  He  became  a  champion  back- 
stroke and  free-style  swimmer,  winning 
state  and  city  awards,  but  he  gave  up 
serious  swimming  as  calculatingly  as  he 
gave  up  love. 

Andy  attended  the  University  of 
Miami  for  one  year  on  a  theater  scholar- 
ship. He  did  well  enough,  appearing  in 
plays  at  the  Roosevelt  Theater,  Miami, 
to  win  praise  from  touring  New  York 
actors,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their 
encouragement,  he  went  North  to  chal- 
lenge Broadway.  He  studied  at  the 
Actors  Workshop  and  worked  as  a  hat- 
checker,  Bible  salesman  and  office  boy. 
After  a  seried  of  small  television  parts, 
Andy  won  a  replacement  role  in  the 
play,  "Look  Homeward,  Angel." 

Who  was  to  blame? 

Andy  felt  fine  except  on  one  count: 
No  matter  what  defenses  his  reason 
built,  he  was  succumbing  again  to  the 
charms  of  a  girl. 

Sharon. 

In  keeping  with  his  unusual  honesty 
about  all  things,  Andy  discussed  his 
romance  with  Sharon  frankly. 

"This  isn't  to  run  down  Sharon,"  he 
said.  "The  way  things  happened  wasn't 
her  fault — nor  mine — except  that  we 
should  never  have  got  married. 

"No,  when  I  met  Sharon  I  wasn't 
instantly  attracted  to  her.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. She  is  a  very,  very  pretty  girl, 
and  I  thought,  Here's  another  one  of 
those  dumb  blondes  who  get  by  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  look.  Blondes  like 
that  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  the  theater. 

"But,  after  talking  with  her  during 
the  next  three  or  four  days,  I  found  out 
she  wasn't  so  dumb,  after  all. 

"We  made  a  movie  together  in  Cuba. 

"Sharon  and  I  had  a  lot  in  common. 
We  both  liked  art  and  painting  and  go- 
ing to  museums  together. 

"For  two  years,  we  were  very  good 
for  each  other. 

"But  I  knew  that  she  wanted  to  get 
married.  This  was  natural.  In  our  so- 
ciety, girls  are  conditioned  from  in- 
fancy to  think  of  marriage  as  the 
ultimate  success  symbol.  I'm  not  blam- 
ing Sharon  for  wanting  to  marry.  Her 
point  of  view  was  part  of  our  culture. 

"But  I  didn't  want  to  get  married,  so 
I  backed  off.  Then  Sharon  went  to 
Hollywood,  and  I  thought,  That  takes 
care  of  that!  because  I  had  no  idea  I'd 
go  to  California." 

Fate,  however,  wasn't  going  to  let 
the  single-minded  young  actor  off  the 
hook  so  easily. 

Andy  went  to  Hollywood  on  what  he 
calls  a  "commuting  trip"  and  ran  into 
Sharon.  He  went  back  again  to  make  a 
pilot  for  "Wide  Country,"  and  the  trap 
he  had  tried  to  escape  begcn  closing 
again.  He  told  himself — and  he  told 
Sharon — he  was  a  bad  marriage  risk. 

"We  tried  to  talk  about  it,"  Andy 
said,  "but  it's  hard  to  be  objective  when 


you  are  emotionally  involved. 

"There  came  a  time  when  I  was  wor- 
ried about  illness  in  my  family.  More 
than  that,  one  of  my  friends  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  these  things  made 
me  think  about  my  life  and  future  in  a 
new  way. 

"I  wondered,  Where's  mine?  What 
am  I  getting?  Am  I  going  to  die  alone? 
Maybe,  I  thought,  I'd  been  wrong 
about  everything  and  that  every  man 
must  have  someone. 

"So  I  called  Sharon  and  said,  'Let's 
get  married.' 

"The  next  morning,  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Vegas — with  nine  friends  who 
were  going  along  to  be  sure  we  didn't 
back  out." 

Andy  shuddered  at  the  memory  of 
Las  Vegas  on  his  wedding  day. 

"My  biggest  mistake,"  he  said,  "was 
getting  married  there.  Las  Vegas  is  a 
joke.  A  bad  joke  on  everybody.  Those 
neon  marriage  chapels  are  obscene.  A 
preacher  runs  up  and  down  between 
them,  making  stops  every  fifteen  min- 
utes, like  a  streetcar. 

"We  married  in  Las  Vegas  because 
it  was  quick.  But,  if  we'd  thought  about 
it  two  more  weeks,  we  might  not  have 
married  at  all. 

"It's  funny.  Only  a  month  before, 
Sharon  and  I  had  been  in  Las  Vegas 
and  had  laughed  about  those  God-awful 
marriage  chapels.  .  .  .  Then,  there  we 
were  in  one  of  the  things,  going  down 
its  makeshift  aisle. 

"For  more  than  two  years,  Sharon 
and  I  had  drawn  great  mutual  benefit 
from  each  other,  but  we'd  come  to  that 
time — it  was  over." 

Maybe  the  magic  had  still  existed  the 
day  before,  but  it  died  during  the 
shoddy  service,  and  Andy  believes  it 
died  then  for  Sharon,  too.  .  .  .  However, 
as  they  turned  from  the  cheap  altar  at 
which  they  had  sacrificed  the  best  of 
their  feeling  for  each  other,  neither  the 
bride  nor  the  groom  mentioned  the  dis- 
enchantment. 

To  all  the  world,  including  the  nine 
friends  who  had  made  up  the  cheering 
section  at  the  wedding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prine  were  ecstatically  happy. 

"But,"  Andy  said,  in  remembering 
the  next  six  weeks,  "I  knew  Sharon 
didn't  love  me — not  really.  Neither  of 
us  really  wanted  to  be  married  to  the 
other. 

"I  went  to  New  York  on  business 
and  called  her  from  there.  I  told  her 
that  I  thought  we  both  wanted  out.  She 
said  at  first  that  she  didn't  but  then 
she  went  to  see  a  lawyer  and  began 
divorce  proceedings. 

"It's  hard  to  say  who  took  the  ini- 
tiative to  end  the  marriage.  She  got  the 
divorce,  but  I  had  suggested  it." 

Will  Andy  panic  again  sometime 
when  he  considers  the  loneliness  of 
old  age?  Will  he  be  sick  with  envy 
when  he  sees  his  sister  and  younger 
brother  with  their  grandchildren? 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "I  like 
children.  I  have  a  sort  of  'adopted'  son, 
an  Indian  boy  I'm  interested  in. 

"I'd  like  children  and  grandchildren. 
I  just  don't  want  to  get  married." 

— Nancy  Anderson 

"Wide  Country"  is  seen  over  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  from  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EDT. 
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RICK   NELSON 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
again — or  had  it  ever  stopped?  Kris  was 
late.  What's  wrong  anyhow?  The  flower 
girl,  little  Lisa  Knox,  should  be  trotting 
down  the  aisle.  He  looked  quickly  at 
Father  Parrish.  The  face  of  the  priest 
was  unchanged,  settled  into  an  expres- 
sion of  kindly,  patient  and  benign  dig- 
nity. Well,  he  isn't  worried  anyway.  But 
why  should  he  be?  It  isn't  his  wedding. 
Ha,  ha.  Big  joke.  He  was  nervous  or  he 
wouldn't  be  thinking  these  foolish 
things.  He  got  a  grip  on  himself  and 
turned  his  mind  to  another  visit  with 
Dave  and  June.  "When  I  get  married," 
he'd  once  said  somewhat  too  emphat- 
ically to  be  convincing  even  to  himself, 
".  .  .  when  I  get  married,  I'm  going  to 
be  boss.  I'll  lay  down  the  law.  A  wife 
has  to  look  up  to  her  husband."  He  had 
felt  somewhat  deflated  when  Dave  mere- 
ly shrugged  tolerantly  and  quipped, 
"Most  wives  have  to  look  up  to  their 
husbands,  Rick  .  . .  they're  usually  a  few 
inches  shorter.  As  for  laying  down  the 
law,  I'm  all  for  it.  It  gives  a  wife  the 
chance  to  show  her  spunk  by  laying 
down  a  few  laws  of  her  own.  And  believe 
me,  brother  dear,  you'll  learn  like  the 
rest  of  us  that  it's  no  fun  living  with  a 
girl  who  lets  herself  be  shoved  around. 
Without  companionship,  and  that  means 
equality,  you've  got  a  servant  to  live 
with  and  not  a  wife  .  .  ."  He  had  a  fleet- 
ing doubt  about  Kris.  Was  she  the  kind 
who'd  take  dictation  or  would  she  be  in- 
clined to  do  some  bossing  on  her  own? 
Let's  see  now.  It  was  four  years  since 
they  met.  But  the  first  two  years  hadn't 
added  up  to  anything.  They  hadn't 
dated.  He  hadn't  been  bowled  over  by 
Kris  that  first  time,  at  the  industry  bas- 
ketball game  where  she  had  asked  for 
his  autograph.  She'd  been  fourteen  then. 
A  kid.  The  senior  Harmons  and  Nelsons 
were  old  friends,  and  so  Kris  and  he 
were  thrown  into  each  other's  company 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  A  couple  of 
times  they  had  all  gone  with  Tom  to  a 
sports  event,  and  then  there  were  the 
times  when  the  Harmon  family  came  to 
his  parents'  Laguna  Beach  house.  That 
weird  weekend  when  Kris  had  spent 
practically  all  her  time  under  a  beach 
umbrella.  He'd  wandered  in  and  out  of 
the  water,  feeling  strangely  unnoticed 
and  rejected.  He'd  finally  decided  to  ig- 
nore her,  too,  and  had  given  his  atten- 
tion to  his  best  pals,  Charley  Britt,  half- 
back for  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  and 
Kent  McWhirter,  former  lineman  for 
Mt.  San  Antonio  Junior  College.  They 
had  splashed  around,  running  through 
football  plays.  But  Kris  had  kept  to 
her  umbrella.  So  her  dad  was  Tom 
Harmon.  So  she  was  not  impressed  by 
athletes.  Who  cared?  She  was  four 
years  younger  than  he  anyway.  A  baby ! 
Then  had  come  that  other  visit,  the 
one  that  made  history  for  him.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harmon,  Kris,  her  sister  Kelly 
Jean,  now  fourteen,  and  Mark,  now 
eleven,  were  spending  the  day.  Kelly 
and  Mark  weren't  pesty  at  all,  real  nice 
T  kids.  But  that  stuck-up  Kris — ugh!  He 
v  had  drifted  over  to  the  tennis  court  to 
R  watch  the  doubles.  Sure  enough  there 
she  was,  but  boy!  What  a  mean  serve 

and   backhand  the   girl   had!    Standing 
02  so 


on  the  sidelines,  he'd  been  struck  for  the 
first  time  by  the  lithe,  poised  and  grace- 
ful way  she  handled  herself.  He  remem- 
bered her  well — how  could  he  ever  for- 
get? She  was  lovely  in  light  blue  capris 
and  a  bright  green  blouse.  All  at  once 
he  found  himself  cheering  for  her  side 
to  win.  Every  time  she  made  a  neat  play, 
he  felt  his  heart  thump  with  delight. 
If  she  missed  a  ball,  he  was  irked  and 
depressed.  When  the  match  finally  end- 
ed with  her  team  the  winner,  he  rushed 
over  to  congratulate  her.  It  was  then,  as 
he  took  her  hand  in  his,  that  he  really 
got  the  full  impact  of  her  beautiful 
smile,  her  wide,  deep  gray  eyes  and 
long  black  lashes.  There  was  a  peculiar 
gleam  in  those  wide  gray  eyes,  now  that 
he  thought  about  it.  Was  it  then  she 
realized  how  he  felt,  that  in  his  eyes  she 
was  no  longer  a  baby? 

Still,  it  wasn't  until  a  year  later  that 
they  had  their  first  date.  Ozzie  and  Har- 
riet were  giving  a  party  to  celebrate 
David's  birthday.  He  himself  was  just 
back  from  a  singing  tour  that  had  taken 
him  to  Australia,  and  his  mind  was  on 
a  girl  he'd  met  there.  He  was  thinking 
of  leaving  the  party  early  because,  as 
he  told  his  mother,  he  hadn't  a  date  for 
the  evening.  "How  about  Kris  Har- 
mon?" his  mother  had  inquired  inno- 
cently. He'd  looked  at  her  suspiciously. 
Had  she  and  Elyse  Harmon  (the  former 
actress,  Elyse  Knox)  been  cooking  up 
something  between  them?  "I'm  not  sure 
Kris  likes  me,"  he'd  said.  But  he  had 
called  her,  and  on  second  thought  in- 
vited her  to  dinner  "so  we  can  get  to 
know  each  other  better  before  we  go  to 
the  party."  That's  how  it  had  begun. 

The  years  before  them 

There  was  a  stir  and  mumble  of  voices 
behind  him,  and  with  a  start  he  realized 
that  the  big  moment  had  arrived.  There 
was  a  massing  of  bridesmaids,  a  blur  of 
flowers  and  yellow  veils,  at  the  top  of 
the  aisle.  The  faces  in  the  pews  were 
turned  in  that  direction.  The  music 
seemed  louder.  But  they  were  not  walk- 
ing toward  the  altar  yet.  It's  been  a  long 
wait,  a  few  minutes  more  won't  matter. 
How  had  Father  Parrish  put  it  when  he 
had  gone  for  pre-marital  instructions, 
he  being  a  Protestant  about  to  marry  a 
Catholic?  "It's  a  good  start  to  have 
dated  for  nearly  two  years  before  you 
came  to  this  decision.  Marriage  is  a 
sacrament  and  your  vows  are  forever 
binding.  So  it's  important  to  really  un- 
derstand each  other."  Did  he  and  Kris 
really  understand  in  that  complete,  last- 
ing way?  They  were  both,  as  their 
mothers  liked  to  joke,  "the  quiet  ones." 
They  were  not  given  to  easy  confidences. 
Yet  from  the  time  they  began  dating, 
there  had  never  actually  been  any  bar- 
riers between  them.  They  had  so  many 
things  in  common,  shared  so  many 
hopes  and  ideas.  They  liked  horseback 
riding,  tennis,  water  skiing,  and  simple 
pleasures  like  sitting  before  a  roaring 
fireplace  sipping  hot  chocolate  and  nib- 
bling at  hamburgers.  Kris  was  domestic. 
"Nana,"  her  maternal  grandmother,  had 
taught  her  to  cook.  The  first  meal  she 
had  whipped  up  for  him  had  been  beef 
Stroganofl,  with  a  chocolate  cake  for 
dessert.  And  when  he'd  let  his  apprecia- 
tion be  known,  she  had  answered  shyly. 


"It's  all  in  seasoning  at  the  right  second 
.  .  ."  He  liked  living  on  a  budget  and 
learned  that  Kris  agreed  with  that  en- 
tirely. "That's  how  we  were  taught  at 
Marymount,"  she  said.  "If  we  have 
daughters,  Rick  ...  I'd  like  them  to  go 
to  my  school."  Rick  agreed.  No,  there's 
no  problem  when  it  comes  to  communi- 
cating, he  assured  himself.  The  night  he 
proposed,  a  simple  "I  think  we  ought  to 
get  married."  And  her  simple  response,  , 
"I  do,  too."  A  fine  memory  to  come  back 
to  in  the  years  before  them. 

And  he  was  lucky,  too,  with  regard 
to  her  family.  Some  of  the  fellows  he 
knew  griped  continually  about  their  in- 
laws. That  could  be  a  source  of  real 
trouble,  he  supposed.  But  the  Harmons 
were  like  his  own  kin.  He  knew  them 
and  they  knew  him,  and  there  had  al- 
ways been  real  affection  on  both  sides. 
When  he  had  asked  Tom  for  permission 
to  marry  Kris,  he'd  known  the  answer 
would  be  yes.  Still,  it  was  a  tricky  ex- 
perience. But  Tom  had  made  it  so  pleas- 
ant. He'd  said,  "Son  .  .  .  I'm  glad  you're 
the  one  who's  getting  Kris.  I  know  you'll 
take  care  of  her  and  be  a  good  husband. 
You're  a  responsible  young  man."  But 
was  Tom  Harmon  right — would  he  real- 
ly make  a  good  husband?  He'd  try  his 
best  .  .  .  but  still  .  .  . 

His  heart  jerked  with  a  kind  of  an- 
guish. He  couldn't  hear  the  music  now 
for  the  roaring  of  his  blood.  There  they 
came.  Kris  on  her  father's  arm.  Was  she 
really  that  gloriously,  perfectly  beau- 
tiful? And  that  what-did-she-call-it 
gown?  Two-piece  Empire  style  of  silk 
Gros  de  Londre?  And  the  full-length 
gloves  and  that  cathedral-length  veil  of 
French  illusion  with  a  double  seed- 
pearl  crown?  She  had  shopped  for 
weeks  before  buying  it,  and  she'd  de- 
scribed it  to  him  over  and  over  though 
she  hadn't  let  him  see  it.  Not  till  now. 
At  last  he  knew  what  silk  Gros  de 
Londre  looked  like.  Ah,  now  he  was 
beginning  to  come  out  of  his  cloud  and 
make  out  faces.  Skip  Young,  Jack 
Ellena,  Joe  Byrne,  Kent  McWhirter, 
Karl  Kindberg  and  Charley  Britt  lined 
up  beside  Dave.  And  there  were  Dave's 
June,  Sheila  Reeves,  Gretchen  Goemans, 
Candy  Caballero,  Annabella  Whitney, 
Cynthia  McWhirter,  and  Kris'  maid-of- 
honor,  her  pretty  little  sister  Kelly  Jean, 
each  in  flowing  yellow  chiffon,  each  of 
their  heads  framed  by  a  coronet  of 
daisies  and  a  pale  yellow  veil. 

He  was  aware  now  that  an  awesome 
silence  had  filled  the  church.  Tom  Har- 
mon had  stepped  into  the  pew  next  to 
his  wife.  Little  Lisa  Knox,  the  flower 
girl,  was  in  her  place  at  the  altar  rail. 
He  felt  his  eyes  blur.  Kris  was  smiling 
up  at  him,  waiting  for  him  to  step  down 
the  chancel  step  and  give  her  his  arm. 
What  if  he  tripped?  The  passing 
thought  left  him  limp  with  horror.  Then 
he  straightened,  took  a  deep  breath,  and 
joined  the  radiant  girl  who  from  then  on 
was  to  be  joined  to  him  in  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  forever.  His  last  thought  as 
he  knelt  before  the  priest  was  one  of 
surprise.  But  I'm  not  nervous  at  all.  .  . 
what  do  you  know  about  that? 

— Beatrice  Emmons 

"The  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet" 
is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Thurs.,  7:30  P.M. 
EDT.   Rick   sings  on   the  Decca  label. 


Sailing  pants,  parka.  White  Stag 


Pink  checked  slacks,  Jax 


With  Tampax,  you  sail  through  life.  Nothing  hampers  you, 
nothing  hinders  you.  Tampax  is  unseen,  unfelt  in  place. 


With  Tampax,  you  re  always  at  ease.  Nothing  can  show,  no 
one  can  know.  Slender  fashions  suit  you.  You  feel  secure! 


You  feel  so  cool,  so  clean,  so  fresh  with   TAMPAX  Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way 


Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palrrrer,  Mass. 
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White  leather  jacket,  John  Weitz  for  Leathermodes.  Visor,  Adolfo 

Be  carefree— use  Tampax!  You  need  never  skip  a  trip 
(or  your  daily  bath) 


Coiffeur,  Enrico  Caruso 


You  feel  so  cool,  so  clean,  so  fresh  with  TAMPAX  Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way 


Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass, 


POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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I    POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Room    9R83       -  121   S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III.         |    Room  9R83        -  121    S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  FREE  lesson  samples   i    i    Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  FREE  lesson  samples 
and  vour  FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts."  I    |    and  your  FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts." 
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FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  ABOVE 
AND  I  WILL  RUSH  TO  YOU... 


FREE  NURSES  BOOKLET 
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LESSON  SAMPLES 


LEARN  PRACTICAL  NURSING  AT 
HOME  IN  ONLY  10  SHORT  WEEKS 

THIS  IS  THE  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  that  can  change  your  whole  life.  You  can 
enjoy  security,  independence  and  freedom  from  money  worries  .  .  .  there  is  no 
recession  in  nursing.  In  good  times  or  bad,  people  become  ill,  babies  are  born 
and  your  services  are  always  needed.  You  can  earn  up  to  $65.00  a  week  as  a 
Practical  Nurse  and  some  of  our  students  earn  much  more!  In  just  a  few  short 
weeks  from  now,  you  should  be  able  to  accept  your  first  cases. 

YOUR  AGE  AND  EDUCATION  ARE  NOT  IMPORTANT  .  .  .  Good  common  sense 
and  a  desire  to  help  others  are  far  more  important  than  additional  years  in 
school.  Practical  nursing  offers  young  women  and  men  an  exciting  chal- 
lenging future  .  .  .  yet  the  services  of  mature  and  older  women  are  also 
desperately  needed  now! 

HUNDREDS  OF  ADDITIONAL  PRACTICAL  NURSES  WILL  SOON  BE  NEEDED  to  care 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  older  citizens  as  Medical,  Surgical,  Re- 
tirement and  Pension  benefits  are  made  available.  A  tremendous  opportunity 
to  begin  a  new  life  of  happiness,  contentment  and  prestige  is  before  you.  See 
how  easily  you  can  qualify  for  choice  of  a  career  as  a  Practical  Nurse,  non- 
licensed,  Nurses  Aide,  Nurse  Companion,  Infant  Nurse,  Psychiatric  Aide,  Hos- 
pital Attendant  or  as  a  Ward  Orderly, 

BUT  THE  IMPORTANT  THING  is  to  get  the  FREE  complete  information  right 
now.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation  and  no  salesman  to  call  upon  you.  You 
can  make  your  own  decision  to  be  a  Nurse  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 
We  will  send  you  without  obligation  your  FREE  lesson  samples,  and  your 
FREE  folder  "Nursing  Facts." 


POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ROOM9R83       -121   SOUTH  WABASH  •  CHICAGO  3,  ILL. 


PERMANENT  DARKENER* 

FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 

•  the  ideal  vacation-time 
eye  make-up! 

„„    •  ifitisn'tSWIMPROOF 
m»  it  isn't  "Dark-Eyes' 


Swim  all  day,  dance  the  night  away,  shower 
at  will,  "Dark-Eyes"  gives  your  eyes  a  natural, 
BORN  BEAUTIFUL  loveliness  all  day,  all  night, 
'round  the  clock !  Avoids  looking  "featureless" 
and  washed-out  at  the  beach ! 

Carefree  "Dark-Eyes"  really  is  SWIMPROOF! 
Soap-and-waterproof!  Water  makes  mascara 
run,  but  "Dark-Eyes"  never  runs,  smudges, 
or  washes  off.  Ends  all  the  bother  of  daily  eye 
make-up  .  .  .  goes  on  once,  STAYS-ON  four 
to  five  WEEKS  until  lashes  and  brows  are 
normally  replaced  by  new  hairs. 

"Dark-Eyes"  permanently  colors. . .  doesn't 
coat.  It  is  never  sticky,  heavy,  obviously 
"made-up"  .  .  .  always  soft,  dark,  luxuriant 
and  refined-looking!  It  is  simple  to  apply, 
pleasant  to  use  and  goes  on  in  the  wink  of 
an  eyelash!  Stays  on  all  thru  your  vacation. 

"Dark-Eyes"  is  completely  SAFE,  use  with 
confidence.  Contains  no  aniline  dye. 

Three  shades: 
jet  black,  rich 
brown  and 
light  brown. 

*(for  the  hairs  to 
which  applied) 
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MONEY- SAVING 


CATALOG 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 
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CATALOG 

•  All  the  newest  styles  at  lowest  prices. 

•  Amazing  bargains  in  home  items,  appliances. 

See  hundreds  of  the  newest  styles  designed  in  the 
fashion  capitals  of  the  world,  offered  to  you  at  fa- 
mous rock  bottom  NBH  prices. 

Look  through  page  after  page  of  exciting  new  items 
for  your  home . .  .washers.TV,  radio,  auto  accessories, 
furniture,  sporting  goods  and  thousands  of  others 
.  .  .  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  exciting  low  prices. 

Shop  by  mail  and  join  the  millions  who  save  by  buy- 
ing from  this  colorful  468  page  catalog,  without 
leaving  your  easy  chair. 

You  can  buy  four  ways  at  NBH:  Cash,  C.O.D., 
Charge-It  or  Credit.  No  Down  Payment  is  required 
with  any  NBH  Credit  Account. 

All  merchandise  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 

247-88   BELLAS   HESS   BLDG.,  KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


IN  THETHROES  OF 

PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Peggy  was  lost  in  the 
throes  of  functional  menstrual  distress. 
Now  she  just  takes  Midol  and 
goes  her  way  in  comfort  because 
Midol  tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
Stops  Cramping  . . . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache  and  Back- 
ache . . .  Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  . . . 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues.'' 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 
FREE  !  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explains 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems. 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write  Dept.  B83,  Box 
280,  New  York  1 8,  N.Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper.) 
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Thanks  for  Your  Thanks 

I'm  a  great  fan  of  TV  Radio 
Mirror,  and  I  especially  love  to  read 
about  TV's  daytime  dramas. 

Agnes  McNamara,  Chicago,  111. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  "Drama  of  the  Month."  This 
is  the  only  way  we  can  find  informa- 
tion on  the  actors  and  actresses  that 
play  in  the  weekly  dramas. 

Barbara  J.  Smith,  Stockton,  Calif. 

An  Affair  to   Remember! 

The  story  of  Edie  Adams  and 
Eddie  Fisher,  "Their  Love  Affair," 
is  a  story  to  remember.  How  lucky 
Eddie  is  to  be  able  to  find  good, 
honest  companionship  again — with  a 
good,  honest  woman. 

F.W.H.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

It's  fine  with  me  to  hear  that  Eddie 
Fisher  is  dating  Edie  Adams  ...  or 
Ann-Margret  ...  or  anyone  else  he 
chooses.  But  I  just  hope  that  people 
don't  take  the  attitude  that  he  "es- 
caped" from  Liz  Taylor's  evil  in- 
fluences. After  all,  he  must  have 
had  happy  times  with  her.  It  just 
isn't  fair  to  make  their  whole  rela- 
tionship sound  "bad"  now  that  it's 
over.  S.M.,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

Don't  Do  Anything   Rash  .  .  . 

If  you  don't  have  a  story  on  that 
wonderful,  funny,  lovable,  adorable 
Irene  "Granny"  Ryan  very  soon,  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  do. 

R.J.R.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

You  don't  have  to  do  a  thing, 
R.J.R. — except  turn  to  page  42! — 
Ed. 

Our   Sympathy 

Our  sympathy  to  James  Arness 
and  his  children  for  the  unfortunate 
situation  they  are  in — and  to  his 
wife',  too,  who  obviously  is  not  well. 
It's  so  sad,  because  it  sounds  as 
though  they  had  a  wonderful  mar- 
riage at  the  beginning. 

J.L.  and  S.R.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Did  You  Know  .  .  . 

"The  Virginian"  is  based  on  the 
best-selling  Western  novel  written  in 
1902  by  Owen  Wister. 

Barbara  Hale  (Delia  Street  on 
"Perry  Mason")  receives  quantities 
of  mail  from  real  secretaries,  asking 
her  how  to  get  a  boss  like  hers. 

Lassie  keeps  in  trim  with  a  special 
diet  of  beef  enriched  with  vitamins 
and  cod  liver  oil. 

Rose  Marie  of  "The  Dick  Van 
Dyke  Show"  was  a  show-biz  success 
at  the  age  of  three  as  Baby  Rose 
Marie,  a  singer. 

Louise  O'Brien  was  once  Miss  Ok- 
lahoma in  the  Miss  America  contest. 

Hometowns 

Joan  Baez— Boston,  Mass. 
Skeeter  Davis — Dry  Ridge,  Ky. 
Bobby  Vinton — Cannonburg,  Pa. 
Jack  Ging — Alva,  Okla. 
Dean  Jones — Decatur,  Ala. 
Dennis  Holmes — Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Jack  Elam — Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Paul  Petersen — Glendale,  Calif. 
Grant  Williams — New  York  City 

Calling  All  Fans 

The.  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
to  address  given — not  to  TV  Radio 
Mirror. 

Lynn  Loring  Fan  Club,  Wendy 
Braunfeld,  151-31  88  Street,  Howard 
Beach  14,  New  York. 

Johnny  and  Bobby  Crawford  Fan 
Club,  John  Ary,  206  Bush  Street, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Paul  Anka  Fan  Club,  Kathleen 
Ranieri,  369  13th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Abby  Dalton  Fan  Club,  Luann 
Boelter,  530  West  Orange  Drive, 
Whittier,  California. 

Brian  Hyland  Fan  Club,  Pat  Man- 
etta,  80  N.  Pine  Street,  N.  Massa- 
pequa,  New  York. 


Write  Information  Booth.  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
205  JB.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 
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WamOUr  WlgS  Colors  and  Styles 


Makes  a  Big  Hit  at 
Parties,  Dances,  Anywhere 


• 

Black 

•  White 

• 

Brown 

•  Pink 

• 

Dark  Blonde 

•  Ice  Blue 

• 

Light  Blonde 

•  Black  with 

• 

Platinum 

Grey  Streak 

•  Auburn 

A  Perfect  Cover-Up  After 

Swimming,  Setting  or 
"Washing  Your  Own  Hair — 

Soft  and  Lovely 
As  a  Movie  Stars  Hair-Do 

Be  bewitching,  daring,  winsome,  demure! 
Make  this  split-second  change  to  a  new 
personality.  You'll  find  surprising  new 
adventures,  be  the  life  of  the  party.  This  new 
crowning  glory  wins  admiring  glances  from 
both  guys  and  gals  anywhere  you  go.  It's 
the  fashion  rage. 

A  very  pretty  cover-up  after  swimming  or 
washing  or  setting  your  own  hair  ( instead  of 
unsightly  kerchiefs ) ,  smooth,  non-flammable 
Celanese  acetate  looks  like  real  hair,  feels 
luxuriously  soft  and  lovely. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  on  delivery$4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
postage  or  send $4. 9 5  with  order  and  save 
postage.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Mail 
coupon  TODAY! 


FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON! 

Guild ,  Dept.  W-946 

103  E.  Broadway,  New  York  City  2 

Rush  my  Glamour  Wig  in  the  style  and  color 
checked  below.  I  will  pay  postman  on  delivery 
$4.95  plus  postage.  I  must  be  absolutely 
satisfied  or  I  can  return  the  wig  within 
10  day  trial  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Check  Box  of  Style 
Number  Desired 


D109  Q114 

D  H2  Q,02 

D  108 


Check  Box  of 
Color  Desired 


□  Block  □  White 

□  Brown  D  Pink 
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Carol  Burnett  still  has  her  iron- 
clad million-dollar  contract  with 
CBS,  and  Art  Lund  and  Tommy 

Rail  were  signed  to  co-star  with  her 
in  the  ninety-minute  spec,  "Calamity 
Jane,"  but  there  are  underground 
rumblings  that  have  a  few  higher- 
ups  fidgety. 

The  cause  for  concern,  of  course, 
is  how  Carol's  fantastic  popularity 
will  be  affected  by  her  marriage  to 
producer  Joe  Hamilton. 

Joe  had  no  sooner  divorced  his 
wife  (who  had  borne  him  eight 
children)  than  the  two  were  hitched. 
The  marriage  surprised  everyone  in 
the  field,  because  Carol  had  already 
given  out  a  story  that  she  and  Joe 
had  called  it  quits. 


Some  people  were  angry  because 
they  suspected  Carol  of  throwing  up 
a  smoke  screen  around  their  ro- 
mance .  .  .  but,  more  importantly, 
there  remains  the  lingering  question 
of  how  the  millions  of  her  devoted 
fans  will  react  to  the  new  Carol 
Burnett. 

"It  was  not  Carol's  doing,"  said 
Joe.  He  said  he  had  been  hopeful  of 
getting  a  divorce  but  that  his  wife 
Gloria  had  originally  refused. 

"I  made  a  sudden  decision,"  Gloria 
said  later.  "I  changed  my  mind." 

The  divorce  was  obtained  in  Juar- 
ez, Mexico,  where  Joe  then  married 
Carol — and  promptly  aroused  the 
indignation  of  Hamilton's  family. 

"I    am    hardly    the    home-breaker 


type,"  Carol  said,  after  the  couple 
were  married. 

"That's  right.  I  initiated  the  whole 
thing,"  Hamilton  said. 

Judy  Garland's  got  everybody 
around  her  worrying  about  the  suc- 
cess of  her  tremendously  expensive 
new  TV  series — whether  she'll  be 
able  to  control  her  health,  her  tem- 
perament, her  squadron  of  mana- 
gers and  agents,  her  husband  Sid 
Luft  .  .  .  and  herself,  Judy  Garland. 
Judy  switched  from  her  original  plan 
to  do  the  show  in  New  York,  and 
elected  to  shoot  it  in  Los  Angeles. 

Then  rifts  developed  between  her 
husband  and  a  couple  of  her  mana- 
gers  and/or   agents.   Judy   will   bet 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the   scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


anybody  that  there  will  be  no  crises 
.  .  .  but  there  is  one  school  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  Judy's  manner  of 
working  will  make  the  series  im- 
possibly costly.  One  famous  agent 
blamed  the  network  executive  who 
signed  her.  "How  dare  he  think  he 
can  control  Judy?"  this  agent  fumed. 
...  It  would  be  funny  if  Judy  sur- 
prised them  all! 

When  Vince  (Ben  Casey)  Ed- 
wards took  advantage  of  his  vaca- 
tion to  whip  up  a  singing  act  in  a 
Las  Vegas  bistro,  some  wit  sug- 
gested that — instead  of  a  big  neon 
sign — the  club  should  have  hung 
out  a  doctor's  shingle. 

Jackie  Gleason,  TV's  answer  to 
perpetual  motion,  had  his  last  show 
of  the  season  June  22nd,  but  he 
actually  finished  shooting  the  entire 
works  by  the  end  of  April.  April  was 
the  cruelest  month  for  the  Gleason 
staff  because  they  video-taped  nine 
shows  in  that  period. 

That  breakneck  pace  might've 
taken  its  toll  on  Jackie  himself,  too, 
because  he  came  down  with  a 
stomach  disorder  diagnosed  as  di- 
verticulitis. But  then  he  had  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  the  country  to  re- 
cuperate .  .  .  and,  at  the  same  time, 


Will  the  last  laugh  be  on  Carol? 


to    talk    about    his    plans    for    next 
season. 

Jackie's  going  to  participate  in 
more  sketches  next  season.  That's 
what  the  fans  want — more  of  Jackie. 


And  it'll  come  as  good  news  to 
Frankie  Fontaine  fans  that 
Frankie'll  also  have  more  to  do. 

The  Great  One  had  to  double  up 
on  his  TV  scheduling  because  he  had 
to  report  on  the  Hollywood  set  June 
17th  for  the  start  of  his  new  picture 
with  Steve  McQueen,  "Soldiers  in 
the  Rain." 

He  didn't  like  the  first  script  he 
saw  of  the  picture  and  sent  it  back. 
"It  sounds  like  an  Army  version  of 
'McHale's  Navy,' "  he  complained 

The  last  TV  show  of  the  season 
was  turned  over  to  the  supporting 
players,  who  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  talents. 
Trumpet  player  Max  Kaminsky, 
who  was  along  on  the  celebrated 
train  junket  that  preceded  the  fall 
opening,  was  given  his  turn,  and 
Jackie  had  much  praise  for  him. 

"Max  is  the  only  truly  trained 
musician  in  the  United  States," 
Jackie  announced.  "He's  the  only 
trumpet  player  who  plays  exclusive- 
ly on  trains." 

Sneak   Preview:    Phil   Silvers 

may  be  playing  a  factory  foreman 
in  his  new  CBS  opus  next  season, 
but  he'll  be  up  to  the  same  old  hilari- 
ous shenanigans  as  the  immortal 
Bilko.  (Please  turn  the  page) 


Sherry  Nelson,  Clara  Ray,  Dick  Chamberlain,  Ray  Massey — but  where's  Vince?  Operating  with  a  new  girl? 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

Phil  was  in  town  recently  to  talk 
about  the  show,  and  he  cited  a 
couple  of  bits  that'll  be  included 
therein.  "Every  week,"  said  Phil. 
"I  get  my  salary  check  for  $122. 
But  there  are  800  employees  in  the 
plant,  and  what  I  do  is:  I  raffle  off 
my  check  at  a  buck  a  chance,  so 
that  I  really  make  $800  a  week." 
(Phil']]  also  ride  to  work  in  a  rented 
Caddy.  He  somehow  maneuvers  the 
Caddy  people  into  believing  he  can 
give  the  car  terrific  publicity  by  let- 
ting him  use  it.) 

CBS  has  a  power-packed  Saturday 
night  on  the  agenda.  Silvers  will  fol- 
low Gleason  and  precede  the  always- 
popular  "Defenders." 

Playing  It  Safe:  Patty  Duke, 

the  talented  youngster  who  won  an 
Academy  Award  as  the  best  sup- 
porting actress  of  the  year  for  her 
role  in  "The  Miracle  Worker,"  will 
have  a  show  of  her  own — and  she'll 
play  cousins. 

One'll  be  from  the  North,  one  from 
the  South. 

Prince  Rainier,  a  TV  fan, 
phoned  the  Hotel  Regency  manage- 
ment to  thank  'em  for  the  four  tele- 
vision sets  in  his  five-room  suite  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  New  York.  (But  no- 
body remembered  to  put  in  Princess 
phones.) 

Don't  Print  That:   One   of  the 

late-night  shows  is  trying  to  guard 
against  excessive  bad  language  and 
questionable  taste  on  its  show.  View- 
ers have  been  pouring  in  their  letters 
to  the  program,  saying  they  don't 
like  it  one  bit.  ...  A  young  perform- 
er was  to  be  given  the  star  build-up 
treatment — but  she  bombed  out  in 
her  first  appearance.  .  .  .  One  of 
TV's  top  dramatic  shows  is  getting 
very  worried  because  a  non-distin- 
guished musical  show  is  biting  into 
its  ratings. 

Have  Writers,  Will  Travel:  If 

the  new  "Richard  Boone  Show" 
for  next  season  fails  to  hit  the  mark, 
the  blame  can  be  spread  pretty  thin 
over  at  least  eighteen  writers  who, 
so  far,  have  been  signed  for  the 
NBC  full-hour  show. 

Dick  Boone  climbs  down  out  of 
the  saddle  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
and  everyone's  pretty  excited  about 
the  idea,  including  head  writer  and 
story  consultant  Clifford  Odets, 
the  playwright  and  screen  writer. 

The  addition  of  a  prestige  writer 
like  Odets  may  start  a  new  trend 
in  TV.  In  the  early  days,  the  industry 
was  responsible  for  the  development 
of  such  now-prominent  writers  as 
Rod  Sterling,  Paddy  Chayefsky 


and  Reginald  Rose — but,  today,  al- 
ready-established writers  like  Odets 
are  directing  their  talents  to  TV. 

William  ("Picnic,"  "Bus  Stop") 
Inge,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
playwright,  has  already  been  signed 
to  develop  a  dramatic  series  in  '64- 
'65  .  .  .  and  if  Odets'  "Richard 
Boone  Show"  clicks,  we  might  have 
a  celebrity  parade  of  writers. 

Frank  Fontaine's  plan  for  a 
vacation  is  to  "stay  home  and  play 
with  the  kids,"  later  to  "check  on 
their  report  cards,"  and  then  "go 
through  their  dresser  drawers."  The 
latter  adventure  is  "to  check  up  on 
their  clothes." 

Frank  will  become  a  very,  very 
much  bigger  man  next  January, 
when  his  own  show,  "It  Pays  To  Be 
Ignorant,"  starts  on  ABC. 

Rocky  Graziano,  of  Keefe  Bra- 
selle's  CBS  show,  was  late  for  a 
photo  session.  He  explained  he'd 
been  dining  at  21,  the  plush  restau- 
rant. "Can  you  imagine  me  eating 
at  21?  I'm  lucky  to  count  that  high." 

Tea  for  Two:  Far  and  away  the 
most  distinguished  sight  of  the  TV 
season  was  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 

Fontaine  sipping  tea  between  takes 
of  the  U.S.  Steel's  great  (and  last) 
show,  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals." 

"It's  an  amazing  thing,"  said  an 
associate  on  the  show,  pointing  to 
the  two  famed  Broadway  perform- 
ers, "but  when  word  went  out  that 
Lunt  and  Fontaine  were  going  to  do 
this  show,  we  got  calls  from  some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  the  city,  who 
said  they'd  accept  any  minor  part 
in  the  show — just  to  be  appearing 
with  them." 

Lunt  and  Fontaine  will  also  be 
seen  on  TV  next  season  in  a  special 
on  the  Greek  theater.  It's  already 
been  shot  on  location  in  Greece. 

Fearless  Forecasts:  "My  Three 
Sons"  cuts  out  the  nonsense  and  gets 
down  to  business  next  season:  A 
girl'll  invade  the  regular  bachelor 
premises.  .  .  .  Paul  Burke,  late  of 
"Naked  City,"  may  be  going  to  that 
other  city,  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Japan'll 
never  be  the  same  after  Robert 
Fuller  (of  "Laramie")  and  twelve 
Hollywood  stunt  men  tour  the  coun- 
try and  put  on  a  full  rodeo  act,  cli- 
maxed by  a  "Bad  Men  of  the  West" 
gunfight  and  barroom  brawl,  com- 
plete with  break-away  tables,  chairs 
and  plastic  bottles.  .  .  .  Bob  Hope's 
going  to  host  the  teleplay  of  "One 
Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich" 
— which  may  be  Bob's  way  of  repay- 
ing Russia  the  "debt"  mentioned  in 
the  title  of  his  new  book,  "I  Owe 
Russia  $1200."  —That's  Earl 
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The  story  of  a  band  of  men 

left  for  dead  in  a  flaming  sea . . . 

and  their  fantastic  epic  of  survival. 
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by  EUNICE  FIELD 


Emmy-time  Echoes:  Hollywood's  still 
wondering  what  TV  "brain"  goofed 
and  let  the  on-air  show — announced 
for  90  minutes — run  to  110.  Said  one 
wag,  "It  was  20  minutes  too  dull."  .  .  . 
Few  viewers  seemed  to  realize — when 
Carol  Burnett  broke  in  on  her  pro- 
ducer's somewhat  extensive  thanks-for- 
Emmy  with:  "I'm  the  one  who's  sup- 
posed to  have  the  big  mouth" — it  was 
her  bridegroom  Joe  Hamilton  she 
was  interrupting!  .  .  .  Cute  Annette 
Funicello,  who  toted  boss  Walt  Dis- 
ney's award  home  for  him,  was  "dy- 
ing" to  meet  Dick  Chamberlain  . .  . 
but  TV's  Kildare  was  too  wrapped  up 
in  his  date,  Jane  Fonda.  The  twosome 
dined  tete-a-tete  at  the  Scandia  .  .  . 


and,  next  day,  Jane  admitted:  "Now 
I  know  why  Dick's  fans  scream  when 
he  gets  out  of  his  car."  . . .  That  other 
TV  doctor,  Ben  Casey,  was  stag.  Yince 
Edwards  just  looked  mad  when  some- 
one asked  why  fiancee  Sherry  Nelson 
wasn't  there.  .  .  .  When  someone  else 
offered  to  carry  Shirley  "Hazel" 
Booth's  Emmy,  the  actress  laughed  it 
off  with:  "I  wouldn't  be  playing  a  maid 
if  I  weren't  strong  enough  to  carry 
this!"  .  .  .  Former  Emmy  winner  Dinah 
Shore  wasn't  in  the  running  this  year 
.  .  .  but  while  the  prizes  were  being 
awarded,  she  was  latching  onto  a  big- 
ger prize — a  new  husband,  contractor 
Maurice  Smith.  No  one  at  the  Emmy 
fete  suspected  thai  was  why  Dinan  was 


absent.  The  honeymoon — with  Dinah's 
two  kids  and  Maurice's  two  sons — is 
slated  for  August  at  Lake  Tahoe,  when 
Dinah  plays  Harrah's  there.  Seems  she's 
changed  her  mind  about  "retiring" 
after  leaving  TV. 


Even  Stevens:  Since  his  bust-up  with 
cute  Connie,  Gary  Clarice  is  dating 
another  Stevens — Kay,  that  is,  co- 
medienne at  the  Vegas  Riveria.  .  .  . 
On  her  side,  Connie  has  been  making 
the  rounds  with  Jim  Stacy.  After  their 
first  date  at  the.  Gaslight  Club  open- 
ing, Connie  oh-ohed,  "He's  got  such 
beautiful  eyes,  and  I  need  someone  to 
revive  my  ego.  Last  week,  a  teenager 


Edie  Adams  is  still  keeping  her  loving  eye  on  Eddie  Fisher — and  so  is  Ann-Margret.  We're  betting  on  Edie  to  win  out! 
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Connie  finds  a  new  man  .  .  .  Dinah  marries  Maurice  . 


Donna  tells  her  TV  cousin  Max  those  rumors  just  ain't  so! 


called  me  'Ma'am'  and  I  felt  so  old  I 
nearly  called  him  'Sonny.'  "...  Joe 
DiMaggio  is  another  who  likes  "funny" 
gals.  He's  batting  high  with  Caroline 
Richter,  who  makes  with  songs  and 
jokes.  .  .  .  Zero  Mostel's  up  for  a  TV 
ha-ha  show.  .  .  .  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
sold  a  "Ben  Casey"  script  about  a  ball 
player  who  has  lost  an  eye.  He'll  star! 


Rockin'  the  Stone  Age:  Hip-happy 
Ann-Margret  to  be  cartooned  on 
"The  Flintstones."  As  Ann  Margrock, 
she'll  swing  two  prehistoric  tunes.  .  .  . 
Steve  Franken,  who  made  it  on 
"Dobie  Gillis,"  will  be  the  only  actor 
on  TV  with  two  NBC  roles — in  "M>-. 
Novak"  and  "The  Lieutenant."  .  .  .  His 
"Matinee"  fans  will  flip  to  hear  that 
John  Conte  will  be  back  in  '64  with 
a  series  on  psychic  whodoings.  .  .  .  The 
44-year-old  Hal  Roach  Studio,  site  of 
the  "Our  Gang"  and  Gale  Storm 
laugh-riots,  bulldozered  to  make  room 
for  industry — and  smog! 


The  Burning  of  Troy:  Suzanne 
Pleshette,  a  devout  New  Yorker,  made 
seventy  round-trip  flights  between  the 
East  and  West  coasts  before  leasing  a 
chic  flat  in  the  heart  of  Hollywood.  So 
where  does  that  leave  Troy  Donahue 
— who,  with  marriage  on  his  mind,  just 
spent  oodles  on  a  home?  . . .  After  see- 
ing Rick  married,  Harriet  Nelson 
wound  up  her  season's  TV  filming, 
sighed  with  relief  and  flew  on  wings  of 
joy  to  the  family  beach  house — "to 
take  my  shoes  off  and  relax."  .  .  . 
Gordon  and   Sheila   MacRae's    18- 


year-old  Meredith  is  joining  "My 
Three  Sons"  as  Sally,  the  fiancee  of 
Fred  MacMurray's  eldest  TV  son, 
Tim  Considine.  .  .  .  And  those  two 
lovebirds  Robert  Goulet  and  Carol 
Lawrence  tell  friends  they'll  wed  real 

soon Elvis  Presley  home  to  forget 

his  troubles.  He  was  sued  for  $501,400 
by  the  widow  of  a  man  run  over  by  one 
of  the  singer's  cars.  It  was  driven  by 
his  traveling  pal,  Dick  Davis. 


Dead  Wrong:  Those  death  rumors  are 
off  and  running  again.  Latest  victim 
i.  Donna  Douglas — said  to  have  been 
eaten  by  a  shark.  "I'm  sore,  all  right," 
said  Donna  (pictured  above  with  her 
TV  cousin,  Max  Baer  Jr.),  "but  from 
shots  for  my  trip  to  Japan  to  plug 
'Beverly  Hillbillies'!  And  it's  been 
months  since  I  went  to  the  beach." 
.  .  .  Bob  Denver,  bearded  beatnik  of 
"Dobie  Gillis,"  has  been  pronounced 
dead  of  an  accidental  shooting  (he 
doesn't  own  a  gun),  a  plane  crash  (he 
avoids  flying),  and  electrocution  in  the 
bathtub  (he  is  a  "needle  shower" 
man).  ...  At  one  time  Der  Bingle 
was  the  star  "most  rumored  dead." 
Now  his  buddy  Bob  Hope  is  getting 
the  treatment.  A  news  story  recently 
said  he'd  committed  suicide!  Quoth 
Bob,  "I  did  contemplate  it  after  my 
golf  game  yesterday."  It  was  the  nine- 
teenth time  he'd  been  phoned  by  news- 
men in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
asked  to  "breathe  hard"  as  proof  that 
he  was  still  alive. 


Eager  Beaver:  Jerry  Mather  wasn't 


big  enough  for  the  Cub  Scouts  when 
"Leave  It  to  Beaver"  began  six  years 
ago.  Now  it's  another  story.  When 
Tony  Dow,  his  older  brother  on  TV, 
told  him  he'd  bought  a  cottage  at 
Catalina,  Jerry's  first  question  was: 
"Are  there  any  girls  around?"  After 
the  show  folded,  Tony's  parents  asked 
him  whether  he  would  go  for  a  B.A. 
(Bachelor  of  Arts)  or  a  B.S.  (Bachelor 
of  Science)  at  college.  Said  Tony, 
"What  I'd  like  is  a  B.B.— Bachelor  of 
Beachcombing." 


Unhappy  Ending:  Happiness  is  a  dia- 
mond. Split  it,  and  you  run  the  risk  of 
shattering  the  stone.  What  most  di- 
vorcees wear  are  not  jewels  but  tears, 
and  ex-husbands  toast  their  freedom 
with  heartache  on-the-rocks.  So,  'Vaya 
con  Dios" — on  your  separate  ways — 
to:  Jacques  Bergerac  and  Dorothy 
Malone;  Bob  Preston  and  wife,  after 
twenty-three  years;  Les  Paul  and 
Mary  Ford,  who  made  such  wonderful 
music  together  for  fourteen  years; 
Sandra  Dee  and  Bobby  Darin,  whose 
courtship  was  like  a  hymn  to  love  and 
whose  parting  is  a  dirge  to  make  the 
angels  weep;  and  Joan  O'Brien,  who 
used  to  have  her  hair  washed  by  Har- 
vey Allen  in  "South  Pacific"  at  the 
Vegas  Thunderbird,  and  has  now 
washed  him  out  of  her  hair  after  a 
month.  .  .  .  "Go  with  God,"  and  may 
regret  never  sour  the  wine  at  your 
separate  tables. 


Chattanooga  Chat:  Vaughn  Mead- 

er  took  a    (Continued  on  page   13) 


They're  not 
singers,  dancers  or  actors* 

They're  not 
even  romantic  teenagers* 


(So  how  come  they're  such  big  stars?) 


It's  not  what  they  do. 

It's  what  they  are. 

No  acts,  no  poses,  no  routines.  Just 
Arthur  Godfrey,  Garry  Moore  and  Art 
Linkletter  being  themselves — every  week- 
day on  CBS  Radio  where  they  are  among 
network  radio's  top  favorites. 

A  lot  of  people  think  they're  pretty 
special. 

Before  the  last  Presidential  election, 
a  survey  showed  that  more  people  recog- 
nized Godfrey's  picture  than  Nixon's  or 
Kennedy's.  As  for  the  little  guy  with  the 


crew  cut,  he's  been  around  for  over  five 
thousand  radio  and  TV  broadcasts  (and 
people  keep  asking  for  Moore!).  And  that 
"House  Party" over  at  Art  Linkletter's  must 
be  quite  a  party.  It's  going  full  blast  after 
19  years. 

The  real  thing  is  a  rare  thing, 
but  you  find  it  in  Godfrey, 
Moore  and  Linkletter — every 
weekday  exclusively  on  the 
radio  stations  listed  opposite. 

TheCBSRadioNetwork 


You'll  find  the  biggest  stars  and 
the  best  On -The 'Hour  News, 
information  and  entertain- 
ment around  the  clock  on  your 
CBS  Radio  Station.    Tune  in! 


Alabama  Birmingham  WATV,  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile 
WKRG,  Montgomery  WCOV,  Selma  WGWC, Tuscumbia 
WVNA  Arizona  Flagstaff  KFGT,  Phoenix  KOOL,  Tucson 
KOLD  Arkansas  El  Dorado  KELD,  Fort  Smith  KFPW  Cali- 
fornia  Bakersfield  KERN,  Chico  KHSL,  Eureka  KINS, 
Fresno  KFRE,  Los  Angeles  KNX,  Modesto  KBEE,  Palm 
Springs  KCMJ,  Redding  KVCV,  Sacramento  KFBK,  San 
Diego  KFMB,  San  Francisco  KCBS  Colorado  Colorado 
Springs  KVOR,  Denver  KLZ,  Grand  Junction  KREX  Con- 
necticut Hartford-Manchester  WINF,  Waierbury  WBRY 
District  of  Columbia  Washington  WTOP  Florida  Fort 
Myers  WINK,  Gainesville  WGGG,  Jacksonville  WMBR, 
Key  West  WKWF,  Miami  WKAT,  Orlando  WDBO,  Pensa- 
colaWMEL,  St.  Augustine  WFOY,  Sarasota  WSPB, Talla- 
hassee WTNT,  Tampa  WDAE,  West  Palm  Beach  WJNO 
Georgia  Albany  WGPC,  Athens  WGAU,  Atlanta  WY2E, 
Augusta  WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL,  Gainesville  WGGA, 
Macon  WMAZ,  Rome  WLAQ,  Savannah  WTOC, 
Thomasville  WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls 
KID  Illinois  Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM,  Dan- 
ville WDAN,  Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria  WMBD,  Quincy 
WTAD,  Rock  Island  WHBF,  Springfield  WTAX  Indiana 
Anderson  WHBU,  Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indianapolis 
WISH,  Kokomo  WIOU,  Marion  WMRI,  Muncie  WLBC, 
South  Bend  WSBT,  Terre  Haute  WTHI  Iowa  Cedar 
Rapids  WMT,  Des  Moines  KRNT,  Mason  City  KGLO, 
Ottumwa  KBIZ  Kansas  Topeka  WIBW,  Wichita  KFH 
Kentucky  Ashland  WCMI,  Hopkinsville  WHOP,  Lex- 
ington WVLK,  Louisville  WKYW,  Owensboro  WOMI, 
Paducah  WPAD  Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  New  Or- 
leans WWL,  Shreveport  KCIJ  Maine  Portland  WLOB 
Maryland  Baltimore  WCBM,  Cumberland  WCUM,  Fred- 
erick WFMD,  Hagerstown  WARK  Massachusetts  Boston 
WEEI,  Greenfield  WHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK,  Springfield 
WMAS,  Worcester  WNEB  Michigan  Detroit  WJR,  Grand 
Rapids  WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO,  Saginaw  WSGW  Min- 
nesota Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis  WCCO  Mississippi 
Meridian  WCOC  Missouri  Joplin  KODE,  Kansas  City 
KCMO,  St.  Louis  KMOX,  Springfield  KTTS  Mon- 
tana Butte  KBOW,  Missoula  KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha 
WOW,  Scottsbluff  KOLT  Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC 
New  Hampshire  Concord  WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  La- 
conia  WEMJ  New  Jersey  Atlantic  City  WFPG  New 
Mexico  Albuquerque  KGGM,  Santa  Fe  KVSF  New  York 
Albany  WROW,  Binghamton  WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN, 
Elmira  WELM,  Gloversville  WENT,  Ithaca  WHCU, 
Kingston  WKNY,  New  York  WCBS,  Plattsburgh  WEAV, 
Rochester  WHEC,  Syracuse  WHEN,  Utica  WIBX",  Wa- 
tertown  WWNY  North  Carolina  Asheville  WWNC, 
Charlotte  WBT,  Durham  WDNC,  Fayetteville  WFAI, 
Greensboro  WBIG,  Greenville  WGTC,  Rocky  Mount 
WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks  KILO,  Jamestown 
KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Ohio  Akron  WADC,  Cincin- 
nati WCPO,  Columbus  WBNS,  Dayton  WHIO,  Ports- 
mouth WPAY,  Youngstown  WKBN  Oklahoma  Oklahoma 
City-Norman  WNAD,  Tulsa  KRMG  Oregon  Eugene 
KERG,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford  KYJC,  Portland 
KOIN,  Roseburg  KRNR  Pennsylvania  Altoona  WVAM, 
DuBois  WCED,  Erie  WLEU,  Harrisburg  WHP,  Indiana 
WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU,  Pitts- 
burgh-McKeesport  WEDO,  Reading  WHUM,  Scranton 
WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury  WKOK,  Union- 
town  WMBS,  Williamsport  WWPA  Rhode  Island  Prov- 
idence WEAN  South  Carolina  Anderson  WAIM, 
Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia-Cayce  WCAY,  Green- 
ville WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA  South  Dakota  Rapid 
City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX  Tennessee  Chattanooga 
WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB,  Johnson  City  WJCW, 
Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis  WREC,  Nashville  WLAC 
Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Christi  KSIX,  Dallas 
KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ,  Harlingen  KGBT,  Houston  KTRH, 
Lubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio  KMAC,  Texarkana  KOSY, 
Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah  Cedar  City  KSUB,  Salt  Lake 
City  KSL  Vermont  Barre  WSNO,  Brattleboro  WKVT  Vir- 
ginia Norfolk  WTAR,  Richmond  WRNL,  Roanoke  WDBJ, 
Staunton  WAFC  Washington  Seattle  KIRO,  Spokane 
KGA,  Sunnyside  KREW,  Wal  la  Walla  KUJ  West  Virginia 
Beckley  WJLS,  Charleston  WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN, 
Parkersburg  WPAR,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison  WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIL. 
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{Continued  from  page   11) 


night  off  from  his  Vegas  Sahara  show 
to  do  a  benefit  for  the  handicapped  of 
Tennessee.  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (see 
below)  asked  him,  "I've  wanted  to  be 
President  for  years — and  you  become 
'The  First  Family'  in  one  week!  How 
do  you  explain  it?"  Said  Vaughn,  "I 
stand  on  my  record,  Senator."  ,  .  . 
Sidelight  on  our  runaway  production 
of  "Lawrence  of  Arabia":  The  native 
extras  have  been  using  their  Yankee 
dollars  to  buy  extra  wives.  And  our 
own  extras  can't  support  one! 


Some  Things  New:  Audrey  Mead- 
ows' twenty-three  glamour  changes  for 
"Take  Her,  She's  Mine."  When  she  was 
Jackie  Gleason's  foil  on  "The  Honey- 
mooners,"  bus  drivers'  wives  com- 
plained she  was  making  them  out  to  be 
dowdy.  ...  In  the  same  film,  that  "girl 
next  door,"  Sandra  Dee,  wears  a 
bikini  that  suggests  more  than  it  covers. 
.  .  .  Linda  Christian  is  said  to  find 
one  month  too  long  for  one  man.  But 
she's  given  Eric  Fleming  two  .  .  . 
Nick  Adams  cutting  expenses  by  sell- 
ing his  Valley  home  (complete  with 
steam  bath)  and  investing  in  a  "hot 
real-estate  deal."  ...  Jo  Ann  Cas- 
tle's expecting.  .  .  .  Pernell  Roberts 
will  be  back  on  "Bonanza" — with  a 
wife  yet!  On  or  around  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  the  TV  hitching  will  take  place. 
.  .  .  Hollywood  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  and  Kay  Gable 
made  it  sooner  than  that.  .  .  .  Don 
Saroyan,  Carol  Burnett's  ex,  is  roll- 
ing again  with  John  Gabriel  and  the 
Cherry  Creek  Singers.  .  .  .  Dick 
Boone  sporting  a  haircut  so  new, 
nobody  recognizes  the  old  Paladin 
of  his  "Have  Gun — Will  Travel."  .  .  . 


Just  Asking:  Is  Zina  Bethune  sick 
of  "The  Nurses"?  To  hook  the  older 
TV-ites,  they're  giving  the  play  to 
Shirl  Conway.   .  .   .   Ross   Hunter 

searched  all  Europe  for  "a  typical 
American  girl."  No  luck.  He's  back  in 
America  now,  still  searching  .  .  .  and 
wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  he  found  one 
here? 


King  and  Two  Jokers:  Instead  of 
clapping  for  Nat  "King"  Cole  at  his 

Cocoanut  Grove  opening,  Chuck 
Connors  and  Jim  Hutton  almost 
came  to  rapping  each  other  on  the 
jaw.  Chuck  was  with  his  new  wife, 
Kamala  Devi,  and  Jim  was  without 
his  old  one — who  has  divorced  him, 
charging  he  said  she  and  their  two  kids 
were  a  drag  on  his  career.  Jackie 
Cooper  was  the  hero  who  broke  up 
the  brannigan.  .  .  .  U.C.L.A.  founding 
a  Dick  Powell  Cancer  Clinic,  with 
June  Allyson  heading  the  fund  drive. 
.  .  .  And  Kathy  Nolan,  all  dolled  up 
so  even  "The  Real  McCoys"  wouldn't 
recognize  her,  romancing  Harry 
Landers  on  a  "Ben  Casey."  Enthralled 
fans  are  demanding  a  change  in  the 
series  to  include  their  love  life.  .  .  . 
And  Dick  Chamberlain,  so  un- 
Kildare\sh  in  heavy  makeup  and  Ivy 
League  suits  for  his  feature  film  at 
MGM,  visitors  walk  by  without  point- 
ing. 


Short  On  Shorts:  When  Pearl 
Bailey's  home  was  robbed,  the  crooks 
got  away  with  $35,000  in  jewels  and 
furs — and  the  entire  supply  of  hubby 
Louis  Belson's  undershorts!  .  .  . 
Dwayne     (Continued     on    page     76) 


Vaughn  answers  a  senator  .  .  .  but  has  Ef  popped  the  question  to  Kay  Gable? 
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DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 

Each  month,  we  take  an  off -camera 

coffee  break  with  the  cast  of 
TV's  daytime  dramas.  This  month  — 


OF  LIFE 


Ronald   Tomme — Audrey    Peters 


Ron  Tomme  is  a  restless  and  Intense  man. 
He's  so  full  of  energy  that  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  sit  still.  But,  in  contrast,  he  reads 
philosophy  in  his  spare  time.  "It's  demand- 
ing, satisfying  and  a  challenge  all  at  once," 
he  explains.  Challenge  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  primary  interest  to  Ron.  "The  show 
is  a  challenge.  Any  actor  would  be  grateful 
for  the  steady  work.  And  yet  you've  got  to 
produce  every  day.  Most  people  don't  real- 
ize the  work  that  goes  into  producing  just 
one  show.  We  rehearse  a  minimum  of  six 
hours  a  day.  And  the  show  is  live.  You  can't 
make  any  mistakes.  You've  got  to  produce." 

Ron  talks  quietly,  his  dark  good  looks 
seeming  very  young.  He  talks  of  his  fans. 
"They're  really  amazing.  Amazing.  Wherever 
I  go,  I'm  always  Bruce  Sterling.  My  fans  are 
as  involved  in  my  work  as  I  am.  I  guess 
that's  because  they  see  me  every  day,  and 
the  kind  of  problems  I  face  are  the  kind 
of  things  they  themselves  have  faced.  I  get 
letters  advising  and  encouraging  me." 

A  Manhattan  dweller,  Ron  would  someday 
like  to  do  a  Broadway  show.  Another  chal- 
lenge?  "Of  course.  Why  not?" 

"My  life  is  really  quite  dull,"  Audrey 
Peters  says  with  an  apologetic  smile.  "What 
can  you  write  about  me?"  After  a  few 
minutes,  it's  easy  to  see — her  son  Jay.  Jay 
is  the  apple  of  her  eye.  When  asked  about 
the  decoration  of  her  Manhattan  apart- 
ment, she  throws  her  hands  up.  "How  can 
you  decorate  with  an  active  five-and-a- 
half-year-old?  I  don't  believe  in  sacrificing 
the  happiness  of  a  boy  to  a  perfectly  deco- 
rated apartment.  How  is  it  decorated? 
Happily,   I'd  say. 

"Hobbies?  When  does  one  have  a 
chance?  I  do  love  to  go  to  the  beach.  It's 
fun  with  Jay.  I'd  say  my  home  and  my  son 
keep  me  quite  busy." 

Her  fans  intrigue  Audrey.  "They  approach 
me  as  an  old  friend.  They  love  to  talk 
things  over  with  me  as  if  I'd  known  them 
all  my  life.  I  love  it.  What  else  can  you 
say  about   me?" 

What  else?  With  a  little  questioning, 
Audrey    reveals    that    she     used     to     be     a 


dancer  on  TV  and  on  Broadway.  One  day, 
she  sustained  a  leg  injury  so  serious  that 
her  dancing  days  were  over.  Calmly,  mod- 
estly, Audrey  admits  that  she  accomplished 
the  incredible  task  of  switching  from  a  suc- 
cessful dancer  to  a  successful  actress,  some- 
thing very  few  performers  have  done. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  soft-spoken 
Helene  Dumas  was  once  one  of  the  tough- 
est gun  molls  going.  For  years,  she  played 
gangsters'  girlfriends  on  such  radio  shows 
as  "Treasury  Men  in  Action"  and  "Gang- 
busters." 

Helene  lives  in  Manhattan,  her  apartment 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Central 
Park.  "The  view  is  really  why  I  got  the 
apartment,"  she  says,  laughing.  "I  prefer  to 
live  in  the  country,  but  the  show  seems  to 
keep  me  in  town."  When  she  began  in  her 
role  as  Vivian  Cor/son,  she  found  the  show 
a  bit  difficult  to  do.  But  now  she  says,  "The 
people  are  so  nice  to  work  with,  and  my 
role  is  so  interesting,  that  I  find  it's  all 
gotten  much  easier." 

She  admits  that  her  apartment  is  "a 
great  mixture  of  modern  and  antique  furni- 
ture; I  like  antiques  most  of  all."  For  relax- 
ation, she  loves  to  read  history  and  biog- 
raphies. "I  also  love  golf,  but  I  rarely  get 
the  chance  to  play  anymore." 

When  asked  what  she  would  like  to  do  if 
she  couldn't  act,  Helene  answers  instantly. 
"I'd  love  to  be  an  opera  singer.  I  love  good 
music,  and  I  attend  the  opera  regularly.  Of 
course,  I  can't  sing  and  never  could — but 
that  doesn't  stop   me  from  wishing!" 

Lee  Lawson  arrived  for  her  interview  in 
a  hurry.  And  understandably  so,  for  red- 
haired,  winsome  Lee  was  to  be  married  a 
few  days  after  our  meeting.  "You'll  have  to 
forgive  me  if  I'm  not  with  you  all  the  way," 
she  explained  excitedly.  Lee  and  her  hus- 
band-to-be, Bill  Boal  of  Time  Inc.,  will  rent 
a  house  in  Greenwich  Village.  "We'll  deco- 
rate it  in  Greenwich  Village  eccentric,"  she 
said,   laughing. 

What  is  Lee  Lawson  like?  She's  sensitive. 
"I    play    a    villain,    a    heavy,"    she   said,    her 


face  clouding.  "I  notice  the  way  people 
look  at  me  on  the  street,  and  CBS  doesn't 
let  me  see  all  my  mail.  When  you're  a  rat 
to  thirty  million  people,  it's  pretty  hard  not 
to  carry  it  home  with  you.  Believe  me,  you 
do."  Prior  to  her  role  on  "Love  of  Life," 
Lee  was  known  primarily  as  a  comedienne. 
"I'm  grateful  for  the  chance  to  prove  my 
versatility,  but  I  wish  people  wouldn't  hate 
me  so." 

Suddenly,  she  brightened.  She  has  re- 
cently been  to  Paris,  and  was  eager  to  talk 
of  her  experiences.  "I  love  languages.  If  I 
had  to  do  something  besides  act,  I'd  love  to 
be  a  linguist.  But  if  I  don't  act,  I'm  not 
complete." 

She  adjusted  her  glasses,  took  them  off 
and  held  them  out.  "I'm  as  blind  as  a  bat. 
I  wear  contact  lenses  when  I'm  acting.  They 
work  wonderfully."  Will  she  wear  them  on 
her  wedding  day?  "You  bet!"  she  exclaimed. 
And  what  a  beautiful  bride  she  made. 

Recently,  Paul  Savior  came  near  to  am- 
putating a  finger  while  carving  a  chicken. 
Looking  sheepish,  he  admitted,  "At  one 
time,    I  was  a   butcher's  apprentice." 

He  drew  a  further  laugh  from  this  in- 
terviewer when  he  told  me  he  had  studied 
pre-med — and  wanted  to  be  a  surgeon! 

Paul  and  his  wife  Teresa  live  in  Manhat- 
tan with  their  two  daughters,  Allison,  seven- 
teen months,  and  Valerie,  who  is  all  of  three 
months  old.  He  loves  to  build,  paint  and 
refinish  his  own  furniture.  Also,  every  Sun- 
day, he  attacks  the  New  York  Times  cross- 
word puzzle  with  a  determination  to  com- 
plete it.  (He  never  did  tell  me  how  suc- 
cessful   he   is   in   this   endeavor!) 

How  does  Paul  like  the  show?  "I  love  it. 
I  feel  I  have  a  part  I  can  really  get  into  and 
let  loose."  And  how  does  he  get  along  with 
his  fans?  Paul  tells  this  story:  Recently,  he 
was  on  a  street  corner,  talking  to  a  friend. 
An  elderly  lady  passed  by.  She  smiled  and 
said,  "How  are  you,  Rick?"  Without  think- 
ing, Paul  answered.  The  woman  went  her 
way,  and  his  friend  asked,  "What  is  this? 
Your  name  isn't  Rick."  Paul  nodded.  "I  am 
to  her  .  .  .  and   I  was  for  a  moment." 


'Love  of  Life"  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  12  P.M.  EDT. 


Lee  Law  son 


Paul  Savior 


Married  women  are  sharing  this  secret 

.  .  .  the  new,  easy,  surer  protection 

for  those  most  intimate  marriage  problems 

What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 
the  wonderful,  surer  than  ever  germici- 
dal protection  Norforms  suppositories 
now  give  you.  Norforms'  highly  per- 
fected new  formula  releases  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  ingredients  with  long- 
lasting  action.  The  exclusive  base 
melts  at  body  temperature,  forming  a 
powerful  protective  film  that  guards 
(but  will  not  harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 
And  Norforms'  deodorant  protection 
has  been  proved  in  a  hospital  clinic 


and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine" 
or  "disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience!  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Available  in  packages  of  6,  12  and 
24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 


Tested  by  doctors  . . . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinic 


FEMININE  SUPPOSITORIE 


Norforiri! 


I   NORWICH    PRODUCT 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  RT-38 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Norforms  booklet, 
in  a  plain  envelope. 

Name 

(PLEASE   PRINT) 

Street 

City Zone State 


To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Cuttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


Spencer's  Mountain 

WARNER  BROS.;  PANA VISION,  COLOR 

Family  love — and  the  struggle  of  poor 
parents  to  ensure  an  education  for 
their  son.  Good  dramatic  materials, 
too  rarely  undertaken  in  American 
films.  Unfortunately,  as  written  and 
directed  by  Delmer  Daves,  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  story  are  almost  smoth- 
ered by  a  big  Hollywood  Corn  Fes- 
tival, full  of  Central  Casting  folksi- 
ness  and  Panavision  splendor.  Mau- 
reen O'Hara  is  the  hardworking  hill- 
billy mother  of  nine,  and  other 
"country  types"  are  Henry  Fonda, 
James  MacArthur  and  Wally  Cox. 

The  Great  Escape 

U.A.;    PANAVISION,    COLOR 

Based  on  a  true  incident  of  World 
War  II,  in  which  600  British  and 
American  P.O.W.'s  planned  and  exe- 
cuted a  mass  breakout,  this  is  a  long, 
amusing,  exciting  picture,  beautifully 
photographed  (in  Germany),  with  an 
international  cast  of  fine  actors  (Steve 
McQueen,  James  Garner,  Richard 
Attenborough,  James  Donald,  Charles 
Bronson,  Donald  Pleasance).  A  dilly 
of  an  adventure  story,  brilliantly 
directed. 

A  Gathering  of  Eagles 

UNIVERSAL 

Life  in  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Rock  Hudson  is  convincingly  firm  as 
a  Commander  determined  to  do  the 
best  job  possible  even  if  it  means 
dumping  his  buddy  (Rod  Taylor)  and 
losing  his  wife  (British  actress  Mary 
Peach).  The  story  doesn't  generate 
much  dramatic  heat,  but  the  behind- 
the-scene  view  of  S.A.C.  is  interesting. 


Light  Fantastic 

EMBASSY 

The  story  of  an  unglamorous  little 
affair  in  New  York  between  a  direc- 
tionless dance  instructor  and  a  plain 
bachelor  girl.  Made  on  a  small  budg- 
et, without  any  "name"  actors  (unless 
you  count  radio's  Jean  Shepherd,  who 
has  a  brief  role),  the  film  is  sketchy 
and  at  times  boring,  but  at  its  best 
it  has  a  charm  and  poignancy  and 
truthfulness  that  some  more  costly 
productions  could  envy. 

The  L-Shaped  Room 

COLUMBIA 

Leslie  Caron  recently  won  a  Brit- 
ish Academy  Award  for  her  beau- 
tiful performance  in  this  long,  sad, 
funny,  vulgar  and  strangely  touching 
story  about  a  French  girl  awaiting  her 
illegitimate  child  in  a  crummy  Lon- 
don rooming  house. 

The  List  of  Adrian  Messenger 

UNIVERSAL 

The  search  for  an  ingenious  mur- 
derer among  fox-hunting  British 
gentry.  Directed  by  John  Huston,  who 
made  the  classic  "Maltese  Falcon,"  the 
film  has  some  excellent  moments.  The 
suspense  is  not  as  tight  as  one  would 
have  hoped,  but  added  interest  is 
gained  by  the  gimmick  of  having 
Tony  Curtis,  Robert  Mitchum,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Burt  Lancaster  and  Kirk 
Douglas  appear  in  heavily-disguised 
"character  delineations." 

The  Main  Attraction 

MCM;    COLOR 

Remember  Pat  Boone,  that  nice  boy 
who  went  to  Columbia  University?  In 
this    story,   he   plays   a    drifting   trou- 


bador,  blacklisted  for  taking  payola, 
who  finds  shelter  in  the  wagon  of  an 
older  lady  (Mai  Zetterling)  who  runs 
a  circus.  Then  a  fight  with  her  still- 
hanging-around  husband  starts  him 
running  again.  He  becomes  a  nice 
guy — in    time    to    win    Nancy    Kwan! 

Come  Blow  Your  Horn 

PARAMOUNT;     PANAVISION,    COLOR 

In  a  fabulous  Sutton  Place  apartment, 
Frank  Sinatra  carries  on  the  life  that 
every  playboy  dreams  of,  interrupted 
only  by  the  visits  of  Mom  and  Dad. 
Recommended  for  all  apprentice 
"swingers,"  and  anyone  else  who's 
in  the  market  for  some  simple  fun. 

The  Mouse  on  the  Moon 

U.A.;    COLOR 

The  mythical,  uncommitted  country 
of  Grand  Fenwick — with  the  help  of 
American  dollars  and  an  old  Rus- 
sian rocket — becomes  the  first  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon.  A  British  spoof 
of  the  Space  Race,  full  of  droll  jollity. 
With  Terry-Thomas. 

The  Nutty  Professor 

PARAMOUNT;    PANAVISION,   COLOR 

Jerry  Lewis  addicts  get  their  money's 
worth  here  as  Jerry  plays  two  charac- 
ters. As  a  snivelly  science  teacher 
tired  of  being  bullied,  he  concocts  a 
beverage  that  turns  him  into  a  Cool 
Cat  with  Elvis  Presley  hairdo  and 
Humphrey  Bogart  toughness.  The  film 
has  some  hilarious  sight  gags,  and  it 
also  has  Stella  Stevens,  who  is  no  joke. 

Marilyn 

20TH  CENTURY-FOX 

A  tribute  to  Marilyn  Monroe,  made  up 
of  scenes  from  her  films. 
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FrOlll  DOWn  Under:  The  "single"  fans  among  you  are  probably 
quite  familiar  with  Rolf  Harris's  very  striking  hit,  "Sun  Arise."  A 
sound  record  with  folk  overtones,  it  introduced  Harris  to  the  Ameri- 
can record-buying  public.  He  now  seems  to  be  following  it  with 
another  hit,  called  "Tie  My  Kangaroo  Down,  Sport."  Epic  Records, 
along  with  this  new  single,  has  released  his  first  album  effort — and  it, 
too,  is  a  dilly! 

This  is  an  exciting,  direct  and  persuasive  talent — a  composer, 
painter,  sculptor  and  cartoonist,  and  a  downright  great  recording 
artist.  Harris,  a  Welshman  by  descent,  has  a  quality  to  his  work 
which  seems  part  of  the  new  wave  of  British-styled  performing  which 
has  invaded  our  shores.  Mind  you,  Rolf  is  a  colonial — from  "Down 
Under,"  otherwise  known  as  Australia. 

Rolf  has,  with  the  exception  of  one  tune,  written  every  song  in  the 
new  album,  either  as  sole  or  co-writer!  He  writes  well.  His  sense  of 
humor  is  always  to  the  forefront.  It  seems  his  expression  is  the 
zany  and  wacky  kind.  You  can't  help  but  bellow  and  snigger  through- 
out the  entire  album.  Performing  seems  a  simple  and  natural  thing 
for  Harris. 

His  road  began  with  a  success  on  the    {Continued  on  page  24) 
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Folk  music  is  busting  out  all  over.  It  even  has  a  regular  ABC-TV  spot,  with  Jack  Linkletter  taking  it  on  a  college-hopping  tour.  Here.  Penn  State. 


TV  Gives  A  Hoot! 

The  big  noise  in  music  this  year 
has  been  folk — and  ABC-TV  is  right 
there  in  the  middle  of  what  can  only 
be  called  a  popularity  explosion! 
The  big  noise  is  "Hootenanny," 
which  goes  on  Saturday  nights  at 
8:30  EDT.  Each  week  the  scene  is 
a  different  college  campus,  and  the 
sweater  boys  and  girls  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  show  as  the  big  folk- 
music  names  they  come  to  clap 
hands  with — and  for! 

It's  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
network  TV  program  devoted  to  folk 
music — it  should  definitely  not  be 
the  last — and  the  whole  thing  is  kept 
in  tune  by  our  old  friend,  Jack  Link- 
letter.  At  25,  Jack's  been  in  broad- 
casting for  some  fifteen  years  now — 
and  what  else  would  you  expect  from 
Art  Linkletter's  son?  Of  the  college 
hopping,  Jack  says:  "It's  my  little 
crusade,  taking  people — via  TV — 
to    where    things    are    happening!" 

Incidentally,  if  you're  puzzled  by 
the  program's  name,  Jack  tells  us 
that  a  hootenanny  is  defined  as  "a 
meeting  of  folk  singers,  especially 
for  public  entertainment." 

That  it  surely  is! 


ON  THE  RECORD 
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Smothers  Brothers  (Tom,  left,  and  Dick)  take  a  turn. 


Simon  Sisters  sing  and  strum  at  Rutgers. 


The  Limeliters  dig  the  colleges — "great  audience!" 


'Hootenanny"  crowds  the  stage  with  talent  at  Penn  State:  From  left,  Ian  and  Sylvia,  Richard  and  Jim,  Martha  Schlamme  and  The  Limeliters. 


Josh  White,  the  granddaddy  of  them  all,  sings  at  the  U.  of  Michigan. 


Theodore  Bikel,  great  singer  as  well  as  actor,  duets  with  Judy  Collins. 


At  a  "Hootenanny,"  when  you  run  out  of  chairs,  just  pull  up  a  floor!      „ 


Will  Holt  and  Limeliter  Lou  Gottlieb  with  Maybelle  and  Anita  Carter. 
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POPULAR 

••••For  Your  Sweet  Love,  Rick 
Nelson  (Decca) — I  don't  know  about 
you,  but  I  dig  Rick  Nelson!  And  this 
new  debut  album  for  Decca  is  a  win- 
ner. He  seems  to  cover  every  area  here 
from  the  wonderfully  done  "For  Your 
Sweet  Love"  to  the  exciting  treatment 
of  "I  Got  a  Woman,"  with  practically 
no  stops  missing  in  between! 

He  does  one  tune,  "Everytime  I 
Think  About  You,"  in  a  gospel  fash- 
ion right  down  to  the  twelve-eight 
time  signature.  The  Nelson  fans  who 
found  much  delight  in  Rick's  recordings 
of  "Young  World"  and  "It's  Up  to  You" 
will  be  gassed  by  the  cuts,  "I  Will 
Follow  You"  and  "String  Along."  Both 
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tunes  are  in  his  lightly  moving  ballad-ic 
style.  "Gypsy  Woman"  is  a  minor  key 
shouter  with  blues-y  overtones.  Rick 
belts  it  out  confidently. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  polished  pro  performing  on  this 
album.  The  band  that  takes  care  of  the 
backdrops  is  great!  They  constantly 
keep  the  proceedings  going  at  a  steam- 
roller pace,  burning  up  the  road.  (The 
pianist  and  solo  guitarist  both  should 
get  some  album-note  credit.)  It's  a 
great  album.  Its  design  is  for  the  young 
market,  but  I've  never  known  Rick  to 
repel  the  oldsters.  Well  .  .  .  now  that 
Rick  is  on  Decca  and  Decca  has  Brenda 
Lee.  .  .  .  How  about  it,  Decca?  Let's 
have  a  duo  album!  At  any  rate,  it's  a 
winning  album,  this  "For  Your  Sweet 
Love."  Give  it  a  listen. 


••••Forget-Me-Nots  for  First 
Nighters,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  (Decca)- — 
Decca  deserves  praise  for  this  wonder- 
ful journey  down  that  great  street, 
Broadway,  with  "Mr.  Entertainment" 
himself,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  and  it's  a 
ball!  It  seems  like  Decca  got  this  col- 
lection together  from  their  extensive 
backlog  of  Davis  recording  tapes.  Most 
of  the  cuts  are  first-rate.  And  you'll  re- 
member a  lot  of  them.  They  are  all 
choice  tunes  from  the  pens  of  the  Mer- 
cers, Richard  Rodgers',  Porters  and 
Gershwins. 

Only  one  track  on  this  album  lets  me 
down.  All  the  rest  are  great  exhibitions 
of  Sammy's  prowess  as  a  singer,  reader 
and  projector  of  images.  "New  York's 
My  Home,"  "Too  Close  for  Comfort," 
"Long  Before  I  Knew  You"  and  "I'll 
Know"  are  just  a  few  of  the  "First 
Night"  gems.  The  arrangements  are 
good  but  could  stand  soma  coloristic 
additives.  It  really  doesn't  matter  'cause 
it's  all  Sammy's  show.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom, he  charms,  he  shouts,  he  dreams, 
he  excites  and  he  does  sing!  Look  into 
this  package. 

•••Tender  Words,  The  Anita  Kerr 
Singers  (RCA  Victor) — After  a  re- 
sounding success  with  her  vocalized 
"Ray  Charles  hits"  album,  here  is  Anita 
and  her  singers  again,  and  this  time  it's 
hits  of  any  and  all  artists.  It's  an  album 
geared  for  the  kids.  Anita  has  chosen 
the  most  important  tunes  of  recent  hit- 
charts  vintage. 

She  and  the  group  run  through  things 
like  Bobby  Vee's  big  hit  tune,  "Take 
Good  Care  of  My  Baby,"  George  Ham- 
ilton's hit  "A  Rose  and  a  Baby  Ruth" 
and  a  slue  of  others.  (I  should  say  that 
the  tunes  were  picked  with  a  real  keen 
look  into  what  the  teeners  feel  is,  lyr- 
ically, important  to  them.) 

The  arrangements  are  pleasantly 
youthful.  Anita,  in  her  inimitable  fash- 
ion, always  puts  her  finger  right  at  the 
core  of  each  tune's  message,  musically 
and  lyrically.  This  will  no  doubt  be  the 
party  record  this  year  for  the  teen  get- 
togethers,  and  well  it  ought  to  be!  An- 
ita has  been  pleasing  the  record  buying 
public  successfully  for  a  while  now,  and 
I  see  now  the  reason  she  continues  with 
packages  such  as  this  one. 

Her  singers — namely  Dottie  Dillard, 
Louis   Nunley   and   Gil  Wright — blend 


well  and  phrase  together  so  well  that, 
along  with  Anita,  they  sometimes  sound 
like  one  voice  singing  in  harmony.  The 
"Nashville"  swingers  bring  up  the  rear 
with  better-than-good  accompaniments. 

POPULAR:  MOVIE  MUSIC 

••••Now  Playing!  Great  Music 
From  Great  Motion  Pictures,  All 

Star  Cast  (Ava) — This  is  a  pretty  sen- 
sational compilation  of  themes.  The 
artists  also  are  a  rather  sensational 
group.  Elmer  Bernstein  conducting  the 
main  title  music  from  "To  Kill  a  Mock- 
ing Bird,"  Carol  Lawrence  singing 
"Days  of  Wine  and  Roses,"  jazz  artists 
Pete  Jolly  and  Victor  Feldman  playing 
jazz   versions    of   themes,    "To    Kill    a 


Mocking  Bird"  and  "Lawrence  of  Ara- 
bia," plus  the  Harry  Betts  orchestra, 
the  Bill  Brown  Singers — and  other 
great  themes!  So  you  can  imagine  how 
fine  the  proceedings  are. 

The  level  of  arranging,  playing  and 
singing  is  exceedingly  high  and  pro- 
fessional. The  album  is  consistent  with 
Ava  Records  policy  of  offering  the  most 
musical  packages.  It's  a  goodie! 

POPULAR:    FOLK   MUSIC 

••••Come  Along  With  The  Way- 
farers (RCA  Victor) 
and 
•••This  Land  Is  Your  Land,  The 

Raftsmen   (RCA  Camden) 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  a  review  of  two 
albums — but  it  is  not  a  comparison  test. 


-K-K-MC   GREAT! 
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It's  just  that  I  like  to  keep  the  similars 
together.  As  to  the  difference,  the  Way- 
farers are  young  Americans,  fresh  out 
of  college,  while  The  Raftsmen  are  the 
leading  Canadian  folk  group. 

The  Wayfarers,  I  feel  I  can  say  with 
confidence,  are  headed  for  your  record 
collection.  Four  young  lads  who  have 
already  achieved  a  vocal  blend  some 
groups  work  years  to  get.  They're  ex- 
cellent musicians  with  good  time  con- 
ceptions and  harmonic  senses.  For  their 
program,  they  have  sprinkled  ballads 
and  shouters  on  both  sides  of  the  LP. 
The  best  cuts  are  the  classic  folk  ve- 
hicles, "Old  Blue"  and  "Monday  Morn- 
ing." Both  are  done  with  freshness.  The 
ending  of  "Monday"  is  perfect  in  its 
completeness  of  thought.  There  is  one 
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tune  called  "Havenu"  which  the  group 
sings  in  Hebrew.  It  accelerates  till  the 
end,  where  it  builds  fantastically.  You'll 
be  hearing  plenty  about  this  group. 
The  Raftsmen  turn  in  a  great  job 
doing  our  folk  songs.  Starting  with  the 
legendary  Woody  Guthrie's  "This  Land 
Is  Your  Land"  .  .  .  through  the  haunt- 
ing "Shenandoah"  ...  to  the  lilting 
Confederate  Army  song  "Eating  Goob- 
er Peas"  and  the  Kentucky  hill  song 
"Walking  on  the  Green  Grass"  .  .  . 
they  ease  their  way  along,  conjuring 
images.  The  recorded  sound  doesn't 
help  the  lads  very  much.  The  boys  tried 
to  overcome  it  and  succeeded  partially. 
Their  vocal  blend  lacked  clarity,  but 
the  lead  singing  was  able  to  cut 
through.  They  play  their  instruments 
well    enough,    though    they're    not    as 


effective  musically,  as  the  Wayfarers. 
Both  groups  are  good  signs  in  the 
continuing  flow  of  folk  groups  who  pass 
before  our  eyes  and  ears.  They  exempli- 
fy good  honest  performing.  Check  them 
out.  No  gimmicks,  just  good  music  and 
good  singing.  Take  your  pick  .  .  . 

POPULAR:   COUNTRY 

•••Night  Life,  Ray  Price  (Co- 
lumbia)— Something  real  strange  hap- 
pens in  this  album.  Ray  Price,  who  is 
one  of  the  more  important  country-and- 
Western  artists,  sings  the  title  song, 
"Night  Life,"  in  a  way  that  could  never 
be  called  country.  And  what  is  even 
wilder  is  that,  of  all  the  tracks,  I  have 
to  admit  honestly  this  one  is  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  others.  I  think  Co- 
lumbia and  Ray  have  definitely  hit  on 
the  way  to  bring  Ray  out  of  one  area 
and  get  him  some  of  a  larger  audience. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  reviewer  could 
easily  sit  and  enjoy  a  whole  album  in 
this  new  style!  The  rest  of  the  album 
is  in  Ray's  usual  relaxed  country  style. 

The  group  backing  him  up  are,  with- 
out a  doubt,  some  of  those  Nashville 
aces.  Their  mark  is  distinguishable  no 
matter  what  style  of  music  they're  play- 
ing. The  tunes  include  "Lonely  Street," 
"Sittin'  and  Thinkin',"  "Bright  Lights 
and  Blond-Haired  Women"  and  others. 

The  Ray  Price  fans,  I  believe,  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  "Night  Life" 
rendition.  I  think  this  might  be  the 
start  of  a  whole  new  approach  for  Ray. 

CLASSICAL 

••••Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No. 
6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74,  "Pathetique," 

Antal  Dorati,  cond.  The  London  Sym- 
phony Orch.  (Mercury,  stereo) — One  of 
the  greatest  claims  the  record  industry 
can  now  make  is  that  there  is  very  little 
that  cannot  be  gotten,  soundwise,  on  a 
recording.  I  have  in  my  collection  sev- 
eral other  versions  of  this  classic  work, 
which  pre-dates  the  remarkable  record- 
ing advances.  Though  they  are  not  bad 
in  the  performing  dept.,  they  hardly 
show  us  the  master's  subtle  style  of 
orchestration.  The  stereo  process  does. 
I  would  hardly  dwell  on  the  sound  so 
much,  but  Tchaikovsky's  compositional 
talent  was  far  out-distanced  by  his 
purely  creative  musical  talent.    Subse- 


quently, he  labored  with  his  materials. 
He  was  not  as  much  an  architect  as  he 
was  a  poet.  But  he  devised  coloristic 
techniques  to  pace  his  compositions. 
Through  stereo's  inherent  clarity  in 
preserving  these  pacing  moments,  the 
work  can  sustain  more  interest.  I  think 
it's  very  little  short  of  a  miracle,  be- 
cause when  everything  can  be  heard  in 
proper  balance,  it  becomes  a  fresh  ex- 
perience with  a  familiar  classic. 

Dorati  brings  a  dynamic  approach  to 
his  reading.  The  orchestra,  which  this 
reviewer  feels  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  responds  magnificently.  (The 
woodwinds  and  strings  are  capable  of 
breathtaking  performing.)  As  to  the 
music  itself,  it  is  enough  to  say  it's 
Tchaikovsky's    greatest    symphonic    ef- 


fort. It  is  a  work  full  of  tragically  lyric 
sweeps  of  melody.  A  saddened  soaring 
spirit,  with  only  a  few  months  of  life 
left,  created  this  imposing  work.  It  has 
been  qualified  by  history  and  refreshed 
by  man's  ingenious  steps  forward  in 
record  technique. 

If  you  own  stereo  equipment,  this  is 
one  to  certainly  see  about. 

••••Duo  Concertant,  Diverti- 
mento Comp.  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 

Eudice  Shapiro,  violinist,  with  Brooks 
Smith  at  the  piano   (Ava) — Igor  Stra- 
vinsky, as  far  as  this  reviewer  is  con- 
cerned, has  rarely  committed  to  paper 
the  quality  of  music  that  fills  the  pages       t 
of  his  "Duo  Concertant."  It  is  one  of       f 
the  monumental  chamber  pieces  of  this       " 
half-century.    It  is  packed  to  the  brim 
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with  buds  which  are  forever  unfolding 
and  blooming.  Stravinsky  achieves  a 
quality  devoid  of  his  ofttimes  theatrical 
devices.  In  the  "Duo  Concertant"  his 
source  is  folk.  The  work  epitomizes  the 
simple.  The  writing  is  unquestionably 
chamber  style.  The  use  of  violin  double 
stops  (intervals  and  chords)  is  absurdly 
effective.  The  piano  accompaniments 
are  more  than  just  a  subsidiary.  The 
work  is  integrated  wholly. 

Eudice  Shapiro  proves  here  that  she 
is  a  first-rate  player  who  has  too  long 
been  hidden  from  the  public.  A  virtu- 
oso, capable  of  biting  rhythmical  drive 
and  subtle  expression  of  lyrical  singing. 
who  is  ready  to  do  a  good  bit  more 
recording  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  total- 
ly under-recorded  works  of  some  of  the 
modern  masters.  Brooks  Smith  is  a 
marvelous  counterpart  to  Miss  Sha- 
piro's exquisite  playing.  He  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  performance. 

The  "Divertimento"  is  a  transcription 
for  violin  and  piano  of  the  ballet  score 
of  "Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee."  It  is  exciting, 
but  it  takes  a  backseat  to  the  "Duo" 
— I  get  the  feeling  that  this  direct,  warm 
and  structurally  strong  chamber  piece 
will  long  outlive  some  of  his  more  sen- 
sational and  theatrical  orchestral  works. 

****Dynagroove — RCA  Victor  re- 
cently came  up  with  a  new  process 
called  Dynagroove.  On  first  listening  to 
a  product  of  this  new  process,  this  re- 
viewer, quite  frankly,  thought  that 
someone  was  trying  to  pull  wool  over 
my  eyes.  But  I'm  happy  to  report  that 
with  this  month's  batch  of  Dynagroove 
releases,  I  can  easily  see  the  remarkable 
change  in  sound.  These  new  classical 
releases  I've  just  received  make  all  the 
difference.  They  are  musically  gratify- 
ing and  interesting,  so  now  I've  dis- 
covered what  the  hollering  is  about! 
This  "new  thing"  is  not  simply  one 
new  thing  but  something  that  cannot 
be  particularized.  It's  simply  this:  In 
the  studio  the  tape  playback  always 
sounds  magnificent,  but  the  transferral 
to  disc  is  where  the  problem  has  always 
existed.  They  appear  to  have  beaten  it. 
Other  than  in  the  area  of  dimension  that 
stereo  recordings  give,  I  would  say  that 
T  these  monaural  recordings  are  darn 
v  near  on  a  par  with  most  stereo! 
R  One    of   the    gems   this    month    is    a 

Boston    Symphony    recording    of    some 
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wonderfully  mystical  Debussy  Mas- 
terpieces. Led  by  their  retired  con- 
ductor, Charles  Munch,  they  turn  in 
some  rather  unbeatable  performances. 
Munch,  a  Frenchman  who  became  an 
American,  is  (along  with  Monteux) 
the  best  man  for  the  job.  He.  under- 
stands the  need  of  fluidity  of  dynamics 
in  the  work  of  the  impressionistic  com- 
posers. All  fare  well  in  his  hands.  This 
present  album  includes  two  nocturnes, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  "Afternoon  of  a 
Faun"  and  "Printemps."  I  was  struck  by 
Munch's  reading  of  "Afternoon  of  a 
Faun."  Here,  Munch  produces  the  best 
version  yet,  simply  because  he  under- 
stands and  is  sympathetic  to  the  music. 
The  "Nocturnes"  are  done  with  depth 
and    patience.    Nothing    keeps    Munch 


from  unraveling  the  true  pulse  of  the 
work.  It  flows.  "Printemps,"  as  Debussy 
envisioned  it,  is  spring  in  its  unceasing 
unfolding.  A  delightful  recording. 

Also  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
comes  another  album,  this  one  conduct- 
ed by  their  new  director,  Erich  Leins- 
dorf,  and  featuring  the  young  American 
pianist,  Lorin  Hollander.  The  works  are 
by  Ravel  and  the  American  composer, 
Norman  Dello  Joio.  The  Ravel  "Con- 
certo in  G"  has,  in  its  slow  middle  sec- 
tion, the  great  moment  of  the  album's 
proceedings.  Hollander  plays  the  work 
with  vigor,  but  his  subtleties  are  the  high 
point.  The  Dello  Joio  work  possesses 
many  gymnastic-like  piano  figures,  all 
geared  for  virtuoso  fingers.  Hollander 
rips  them  all  off  effectively,  but  unfor- 
tunately Dello  Joio,  who  is  by  far  one  of 


our  more  melodic  and  lyrical  composers, 
displayed  very  little  of  his  better  side. 
Leinsdorf  easily  takes  care  of  his  con- 
ducting chores.  Well  worth  having. 

One  more  Dynagroove  album  worth 
mentioning  is  a  compilation  of  short 
orchestral  pieces  by  Sibelius.  Morton 
Gould  conducts  the  orchestra.  The 
pieces  are  fairly  popular  concert-hall 
favorites.  I  tend  to  like  the  less  familiar 
"Swan  of  Tuonela"  and  "Pohjola's 
Daughter."  (The  titles  relate  to  Finn 
folk  legends  which  inspired  Sibelius 
greatly.)  "Finlandia"  and  "Valse 
Triste"  are  included.  Conductor  Gould 
does  an  outstanding  job  of  directing  this 
obviously  responsive  orchestra.  "Swan 
of  Tuonela"  is  probably  the  best  track. 
Originally  the  prelude  to  an  opera  that 


never  was  finished,  it  depicts  the  swan 
who  swims  in  the  murky  waters  of  Tuo- 
nela. Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  folklore 
Hades.  The  swan  is  characterized  by  a 
sobtary  woodwind.  The  strings  conjures 
up  the  river,  and  the  swan,  or  horn  as  it 
is,  gently  floats  untouched  by  its  en- 
vironment. 

All  in   all,   three   great   Dynagroove 
gems.  Good  sound,  sound  music. 

•kirkMercury  Stereo.  As  RCA  Victor 
has  its  Dynagroove  series,  so  it  is  with 
Mercury  Records.  They've  just  released 
a  series  of  six  albums  called  Great 
Music  of  the  Romantic  Age.  (This 
reviewer  received  the  stereo  "Living 
Presence"  versions.) 

The  orchestras  include  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, under  Paul  Paray,  Minneapolis 
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and  London  Symphony  orchestras,  both 
conducted  by  Antal  Dorati. 

The  album  of  Richard  Strauss  mu- 
sic, done  by  the  Minneapolis  and  De- 
troit Symphonies  jointly,  is  not  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  Dorati  reading  of 
"Don  Juan,"  Strauss'  early  and  lovely 
tone  poem,  is  fair,  but  the  Minneapolis 
ensemble  Is  not  too  responsive.  The  per- 
forming is  too  lightweight.  Paray's  De- 
troit orchestra  brings  the  "Dance  of  the 
Seven  Veils,"  from  Strauss'  opera  "Sa- 
lome," and  the  sweeping  "Death  and 
Transfiguration"  orchestral  poem  to 
realization,  though. 

The  Album  of  Wagner's  Orches- 
tral Excerpts  fared  a  bit  better  than 
Strauss'  pieces.  The  London  Symphony, 
with  Dorati,  performed  the  "Prelude" 


and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  with  depth,  but  did  get  a  little 
deliberate  in  the  "Liebestod."  The 
"Dawn"  and  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Jour- 
ney" music,  which  Paray  conducted  with 
his  Detroit  organization,  seem  a  bit 
strange  to  this  reviewer's  ears  in  one 
particular  spot,  where  it  sounded  like 
the  maestro  took  the  liberty  of  perform- 
ing one  section  twice  as  fast  as  it  is  gen- 
erally done.  The  level,  musically,  of 
the  writing  in  the  album  is  the  highest. 
These  are  the  Wagner  orchestral  pieces, 
in  one  package. 

The  album  devoted  to  the  music  of 
Robert  Schumann  includes  his  First 
and  Third  Symphonies.  Paray  has  this 
album  all  to  himself.  As  to  these  Schu- 
mann works,  I  frankly  wonder  if  they 
are  characteristically  representative  of 


Schumann's  output.  The  fourth  move- 
ment of  the  Third  Symphony,  or  the 
"Rhenish,"  as  it's  sometimes  called, 
saves  the  work  from  being  a  pretty  dull 
excursion.  The  First  Symphony,  or 
"Spring,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  pos- 
sesses a  vitality,  but  is  still  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  master's  talent. 

The  Detroit  orchestra  does  a  fine  job 
in  bringing  them  to  realization.  Schu- 
mann's peculiarly  personal  style  is  not 
easily  absorbed.  You  must  go  to  it.  Both 
are  read  admirably  by  Paray,  who  seems 
to  understand  the  enigma  of  the  master's 
weak  structural  form  and  his  genius  for 
melodic  invention. 

As  it  is  in  a  horse  race  with  the  "dark 
horse,"  the  album  of  French  Compos- 
ers in  this  series  seems  a  winning  al- 
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bum,  though  history  has  sort  of  reserved 
the  big  chairs  for  their  German  con- 
freres. Saint-Saens  and  Chausson,  who 
are  represented  respectively  by  the  "C 
Minor  Symphony"  (No.  3)  with  organ 
and  "Symphony  in  B  Major,"  Op.  20, 
both  are  refreshing  after  some  of  the 
heavier  music  in  this  series.  Saint-Saens' 
C-minor  work  is  possibly  his  best  sym- 
phonic effort.  He  builds  his  edifice  well. 
His  use  of  the  organ  is  effective,  from  its 
lyrical  use  in  the  second  half  of  the  First 
Movement  of  the  Symphony  to  the  last 
movement's  epic  and  majestic  require- 
ments. An  extremely  well  written  work 
compositionally,  as  well  as  from  the 
orchestration  standpoint.  The  Detroit 
players  perform  exquisitely.  Paray,  once 
again  as  with  Schumann,  shows  a  re- 
markable insight  into  the  nature  of  the 


work.  The  Chausson  work  is  an  emo- 
tional outpouring  full  of  sweeping  lines, 
but  a  wee.  bit  over-dramatic. 

The  two  albums  that  complete  this 
"Romantic  Age"  series  feature  the  mu- 
sic of  Brahms  and  Dvorak.  Dvorak's 
"Slavonic  Dances"  are  done  in  their 
entirety,  while  the  Brahms  album  in- 
cludes several  overtures,  an  early  or- 
chestral work  in  a  theme-and-variation 
form,  and  seven  of  his  "Hungarian 
Dances." 

Although  I  am  reluctant  to  say  that 
the  music  on  these  albums  is  representa- 
tive of  these  composers'  gross  talent,  I 
still  find  it  a  set  worth  having.  The  sound 
is  excellent,  as  is  usual  with  Mercury. 

JAZZ 

***Sona  Libre,  Cal  Tjader  (Verve) 
— Cal  Tjader,  one  of  the  best  jazz  vi- 
bists  around,  does  not  make  Latin- jazz 
albums  simply  to  keep  up  with  the 
Bossa  Nova  trend.  In  fact,  Tjader  has 
consistently  held  to  the  line  of  express- 
ing himself  through  a  hybrid  Latin- 
jazz  kind  of  music.  Ever  since  the  early 
days  of  Brubeck's  emergence,  in  whose 
group  Cal  doubled  on  drums  and  vibes, 
Tjader  has  always  left  musical  hints  of 
his  "strong  Latin  leanings.  (One  exam- 
ple is  his  conga  drum-playing  on  the 
early  Brubeck  Trio  recording  of  "Body 
and  Soul.") 

In  this  album,  it's  still  the  same 
charming  hybrid.  Tjader  is  assisted  by 
Clare  Fischer  playing  organ  and  piano, 
Fred  Schreiber  on  bass,  with  Johnny 
Rae  and  Bill  Fitch  bringing  up  the  rear 
at  the  drums  and  conga  drum,  respec- 
tively. The  longest  cuts  here  are  the 
winners.  The  haunting  "Manha  de 
Carnival"  (Morning  of  the  Carnival) 
from  the  score  of  the  film  "Black 
Orpheus,"  is  done  in  a  subtle  fashion. 
The  mix  between  vibes  and  organ  is  an 
interesting  one.  Fischer's  accompany- 
ing is  a  short  and  tight  chordal  style  of 
interjection. 

"Invitation,"  the  exquisite  Bronislav 
Kaper  theme,  is  done  rather  invitingly 
also.  It  has  some  striking  changes  in  its 
rhythmical  pulse.  The  album,  generally, 
is  a  first-rate  outpouring  of  polished 
players.  T 

I  would  walk  into  a  record  shop  and  y 
listen  to  it.  If  it  moves  you  .  .  ,  join  R 
the  club,  'cause  it  moves  me. 
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1)  18  Yellow  Roses/Not  for  Me,  Bobby  Darin  (Capi- 
tol)— Well,  the  brash  lad  has  done  it  again!  Both  sides  are 
smash  items.  I  like  "Not"  but  "Roses"  will  probably  get  the 
honors.  Well-written  Darin  compositions,  plus  perfect  back- 
grounds— add  a  dash  of  Darin  and  it's  a  hit! 

2)  First  Quarrel/School  Is  Thru,  Paul  and  Paula 
(Philips) — It  looks  as  if  these  whiz  kids  have  a  winner  in 
"Quarrel."  An  unassuming  record  but  the  certain  sound  is  in 
evidence.  Flip  is  so-so.  You'll  hear  this  record. 

3)  I've  Got  It  Made/Day  Dreamer,  Jimmy  Boyd 
(Capitol) — Jimmy  has  certainly  developed  in  a  few  short 
years.  "Got  It"  could  land  him  smack  in  the  hit  charts 
again.  It's  nice  to  see  that  the  public  and  the  record  com- 
panies have  not  overlooked  his  blooming  talent. 

4)  Scarlett  O'Hara/Breakwater,  Lawrence  Welk 
(Dot) — Nobody  in  the  whole  wide  world  could  convince 
me  that  the  band  playing  here  is  Welk's  TV  orchestra!  They 
really  never  sounded  so  good.  A  great  and  terribly  exciting 
record — either  side  could  do  it. 

5)  It  Won't  Be  Long/If  I  Loved  You,  The  Fraternity 
Four  (MGM) — This  record  is  in  the  teen  groove.  "It  Won't 
Be"  is  definitely  the  side.  The  flip  side  is  done  well,  but 
is  not  market-geared  enough.  The  boys  get  a  nice  pleasing 
blend.  Good  shot  for  the  charts. 

6)  Always  a  Bridesmaid/Davey,  Ann  Marie  (ABC- 
Paramount) — The  song  to  listen  for  is  "Always."  Ann  Marie 
turns  in  a  pro  performance.  The  band  comes  up  with  an  A-l 
background.  The  flip  "could-or-couldn't." 

7)  On  Broadway/55  Days  at  Peking,  Bill  Evans 
(Verve) — Jazz  pianist  Bill  Evans  has  invaded  the  "singles" 
market.  His  first  effort  is  a  darn  good  one.  I  guess  "Peking" 
is  what  they  expect  to  get  the  action,  but  I  lean  to  "Broad- 
way." Exceedingly  good  backdrops  provided  by  Klaus  Oger- 
man  and  the  orchestra.  This  could  start  a  trend. 

8)  Hud/No  Place  to  Hide,  Darrell  McCall  (Philips)  — 
With  this  record,  I  definitely  lean  to  "Hud."  Darrell  tells 
the  story  in  fine  fashion  and  the  Nashville  boys  twang  away. 
Flip  is  a  ballad — a  little  lightweight.  Good  record,  though. 

9)  Florence  of  Arabia/Color  Him  Funky,  Howard 
Roberts  (Capitol) — It  seems  we  have  another  top-flight  jazz 
player  trying  to  dent  the  commercial  music  circle.  Roberts, 
a  finely  polished  and  much  gifted  guitarist,  has,  aside  from 
his  jazz  playing,  a  developed  blues  side.  That's  what's  on 
these  records— both  excellent. 

10)  Hot  Fudge/The  Worm,  Bill  Doggett  (Columbia) 
— Still  another  good  instrument  single!  "The  Worm" 
sounds  like  it's  a  new  dance.  "Hot  Fudge"  is  just  as  snappy. 
01'  Bill  cooks  away  on  his  organ,  and  the  band  is  not  far 
behind  him  in  the  excitement  dept.  This  record  will  be 
one  heck  of  a  jukebox  favorite. 


FROM    DOWN    UNDER 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Australian  "Amateur  Hour."  This  show- 
cased his  talent  enough  for  him  to  be- 
gin working  as  a  performer.  Then,  with 
his  earnings  salted  away,  he  planned 
and  finally  sailed  to  jolly  old  England 
— where,  for  two  years,  things  went 
rather  dismally  for  the  "Colonial  Boy." 
But  the  fates,  who  had  properly  seen 
to  make  Rolf  a  multi-faceted  talent, 
were  with  him.  Far  from  performing, 
he  made  ends  meet  by  selling  his  paint- 
ings. (His  wife  is  sculptress  Alwen 
Hughes.) 

Finally,  an  audition  won  him  a  spot 
in  a  show,  where  a  prominent  producer 
— as  most  Cinderella  stories  go — hap- 
pened to  see  him,  and  he  cornered  a 
featured  spot  on  the  BBC  "Showcase." 
From  that  point  on,  it's  been  a  steady 
climb  upward.  Along  with  the  novelty 
tunes,  Rolf  also  put  some  time  in  on 
cartooning  and  realized  quite  a  bit  of 
success  with  his  characters  geared  for 
kiddie  television. 

"Up  and  over" 

Well,  that's  a  short  synopsis,  but  it's 
an  interesting  story,  isn't  it?  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Harris  will  easily  add  more  laurels 
to  these — and  quickly — if  his  recent 
records  are  any  indication.  An  excellent 
writer,  singer,  humorist,  painter  and 
cartoonist,  it's  hard  to  imagine  this 
talented  chap  ever  going  hungry. 

Here's  one  cheer  for  Rolf  Harris — 
pictured  beaming  below — "up  and  over" 
from  "Down  Under"! 

That's  all  for  now  .  .  .  till  next  month. 
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What's  behind  her 


DESPERATE  public  figh 
to  save  her  reputation ! 


We  have  the  story 


Are  these  the  price  of 

a  woman's  good  name? 


LIZ 


continued 


The  black  headline  spread  all  the 
way  across  the  top  of  the  page  in  the 
New  York  Journal- American  (and  was 
repeated,  with  slight  variations,  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States)  :  Liz  Facing  Loss  of  Adopted 
Girl. 

Beneath  the  headline,  the  syndicated 
column  item  spelled  out  the  sensational 
details:  "Liz  Taylor  is  reported  per- 
turbed because  the  parents  of  the  Ger- 
man baby  she  adopted  last  year  are 
renewing  their  threats  to  cancel  the 
adoption  on  the  grounds  they  didn't 
realize  the  child  was  being  taken  into 
a  broken  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heisig, 
who  signed  over  the  little  girl,  Petra, 
said  they  didn't  learn  the  identity  of 
the  foster  mother  until  the  Liz-Eddie- 
Burton  storm  broke.  They  learned 
then,  too,  the  baby  had  been  rechris- 
tened  Maria."  Meanwhile,  Liz  Taylor 
had  become  devoted  to  the  baby — and, 
I  am  informed,  sent  off  the  following 
telegram  to  the  parents:  T  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  to   you  and   I   shall 


The  mother,  Mrs.  Heisig,  whom  they 
accuse  of  "selling"  her  baby  to  Liz. 


Neighbors  point  at  the  Heisigs  in  scorn.  Above,  their  house  in  Mering,  Germany.  Below,  Maria's  sisters  and  grandmother. 


love  your  child  as  my  own  and  take 
care  of  her  all  my  life.'  But,  the  Hei- 
sigs,  spurred  on  by  jibes  and  prod- 
dings  of  neighbors,  seem  at  this  point 
adamant  about  having  their  child  re- 
stored to  them." 

Just  one  day  later,  another  story 
involving  Liz  Taylor  burst  into  the 
headlines.  Liz  Taylor  Will  Make  De- 
but on  TV  in  Color,  proclaimed  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  CBS  Con- 
firms Taylor  TV  Show — Network  An- 
nounces Plans  for  Program  on  Oct.  6 
bannered  the  Times.  Liz  to  Do  "Spec" 
for  500  G's  announced  the  Mirror. 

The  news  reports  backing  up  these 
headlines  revealed  the  following  de- 
tails : 

•  Liz,  who  previously  had  been  ter- 
rified at  the  prospect  of  appearing  on 
television,  had  suddenly  reversed  her- 
self and  agreed  to  star  on  an  hour- 
long  program,  "Elizabeth  Taylor's 
London,"  in  which  "she  takes  viewers 
by  the  hand  and  introduces  them  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city  where 
she  was  born  and  the  people  who  are 
her  friends  there." 

•  Liz  would  receive  in  excess  of 
$500,000— the  highest  fee  for  one 
appearance  in  TV  history.  Liz,  however, 
has  called  this  sum  "pin  money." 

•  Liz  said  {Continued  on  page  92) 
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Sloe-eyed  Peggy  (top  left)  observes  it's  the  kind  oj 
sin  which  can  lead  a  man- — or  even  a  woman  very 
much  in  love — into  marital  infidelity.  .  .  .  Pretty 
Kathy  (at  left),  who  sings  "baritone"  in  the  trio, 
lakes  neither  the  man's  nor  woman's  part  here.  She 
worries  about  the  effects  on  the  children.  .  .  .  Lively 
Janet  (above)  notes  soberly  that,  if  there's  no  com- 
panionship at  home,  people  will  find  it  elsewhere! 
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The  Sin  The  Lennon  Sisters 
Couldn't  Forgive 


They  may  sing  in  closest  harmony.  They  may  be  a  trio  united  by  ties  of  family,  as  well  as  music. 
But  when  they  speak  their  minds,  you  suddenly  find  the  Lennon  Sisters  are  three  distinct  individuals. 
Of  course— as  anyone  knows  who's  watched  "The  Lawrence  Welk  Show"— they're  all  pretty,  sweet 
and  talented.  But  they're  all  different  ages,  too,  spanning  the  range  of  a  girl's  most  romantic  years: 
Janet,  just  turned  seventeen  in  mid-June;  Kathy,  twenty  on  August  2nd;  Peggy,  twenty-two  last  April. 

The  one  thing  you're  least  prepared  for,  when  you  meet  them,  is  the  directness  with  which  they 
answer  questions,  the  serious  thinking  they've  obviously  given  to  love  and  marriage,  temptation  and 
sin.  Oh,  they're  not  stuffy  about  it!  Quite  the  contrary.  But  under  the  youthful  gaiety,  there  are  some 
mighty  decided. opinions  about  the  dating  they've  done... the  kind  of  man  they'll  marry... even  the 
kind  of  sin  they  couldn't  forgive! 

Ask  them:  "Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  be  bad?"— and  you'll  get  an  honest  answer  that  goes 
beyond  such  relatively  minor  matters  as  eating  forbidden  sweets  and  putting  on  weight  for  TV.  Says 
Peggy,  forthrightly,  "I  think  everyone  is  tempted.  There  can  be  a  million  different  ways."  She's  run 
into  some  very  specific  ways,  is  obviously  thinking  of  them  when  she  answers  the  question:  "Do  you 
think  a  girl  should  leave  home  before  marriage?" 

"It  all  depends,"  Peggy  says  slowly,  trying  to  be  fair  about  all  girls,  not  just  the  Lennon  Sisters. 
"If  a  girl  gets  to  be  in  her  twenties  or  early  thirties,  she  has  every  right,"  Peggy  emphasizes.  "If  she 
has  the  opportunity  to  live  by  herself,  and  that  is  what  she  would  like,  that's  up  to  her.  I  think,  in 
some  ways  and  some  places,  it's  hard  for  a  girl  to  be  living  alone.  It's  very— well,  risky!  Especially, 
if  she  happens  to  be  living  in  a  Hollywood  apartment  or  something  like  that."  (Continued  on  page  91 ) 
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Why  George  Maharis  has  to. 


Recently,  a  Broadway  col- 
umnist ran   the   item: 
"George  Maharis  and  Mimi 
Weber  may  do  it  any  edi- 
tion." Simultaneously, 
a  Hollywood  gossip  mut- 
tered something  in  print 
to  the  same  effect. 
So  now,  from  one  end 
of  Route  66  to  the  other, 


it 
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ettle  for  less  than  marriage 


Why  George  Materia  has  to 


settle  for  less  than  marriage 


■ 


HOW  MUCH 

LONGER  CAN 

ROBERT  REED 

GET  AWAY 

WITH  IT? 


One  Saturday  morning  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Robert  Reed — Kenneth  Pres- 
ton of  "The  Defenders" — loaded 
his  laundry  into  a  bag,  took  the 
elevator  down  to  the  basement  of 
his  New  York  apartment  building 
and  dumped  the  laundry  into  a 
washing  machine.  Half  an  hour 
later  (after  coffee,  a  couple  of 
phone  calls),  he  returned  to  the 
basement  to  retrieve  his  wash.  The 
first  item  he  pulled  out  of  the  ma- 
chine was  a  bright  red  towel.  The 
next  item  was  a  pair  of  undershorts 
— stark-white  half  an  hour  earlier, 
now  blushing  pink. 

"Tsk!"  tsked  a  woman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  the  next 
machine. 

"Heeeeeeee,"  laughed  another 
woman,  a  more  jolly  sort,  a  servant 
for  some  people  who  lived  down 
the  hall  from  Bob.  "Oh,  Mr.  Reed!" 
she  howled,  " — you  men,  you  bach- 
elor men.  You're  all  alike.  Think 
you  can  get  along  without  a 
woman  .  .  ." 

And  she  looked  at  the  suddenly- 
pink  undershorts  once  more. 
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And  she  couldn't  stop  laughing. 

Another  time — nighttime  now — 
Bob  acquiesced  in  the  request  of 
a  quite-pushy  blind  date  who  asked 
if  she  could  pu-leez  come  take  a 
look  at  his  apartment  before  he 
brought  her  home:  "I  mean,  I  want 
to  see  just  how  an  actor  lives!" 

So  they  got  to  the  apartment — 
dark. 

They  walked  into  the  living  room 
—dark. 

Bob  switched  on  a  light. 

And,    (Continued    on    page   78) 
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Caroline  knew  part  of  the  story — from  John  Jr.'s  birth. 


THE  MEW 


"It's  an  enormous  challenge  to  bring  up  a  child,"  she 
said.  "But  the  challenge  is  such  a  fascinating  one  for 
the  parents — and  so  rewarding  for  the  whole  family." 

To  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  the  responsibility  of  rearing 
children  and  apprising  them  of  the  world  around  them 
is  the  crux  of  the  "enormous  challenge"  of  which  she 
speaks. 

"Parents,"  she  says,  "can  really  teach  their  children 
more  than  the  elementary  things  that  come  with  grow- 
ing up." 

When  Jackie  gave  birth  to  Caroline  nearly  six  years 
ago,  the  little  girl  posed  no  more  of  a  problem  to  the 
Kennedys  than  the  first  child  in  any  family.  At  the  time, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  senior  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  lived  in  an  unpretentious  apartment 
at  3307  N  Street  in  Georgetown,  just  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington. 

Caroline  hardly  drew  any  attention  to  speak  of  then 
from  the  hundreds  of  reporters  and  photographers  who 
are  constantly  bivouacked  in  the  Capitol. 

But  when  John  F.  Kennedy  became  the  Presidential 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  things  changed  radi- 


cally for  the  family.  The  intense  spotlight  of  national 
and  world  publicity  was  focused  directly  on  the  parents 
— and  Caroline,  who  was  by  now  on  her  way  to  her 
third  birthday. 

To  add  to  the  complications,  Jackie  became  an 
expectant  mother.  That  posed  the  problem  to  Jackie — 
and  to  Jack,  as  well — of  how  to  tell  Caroline  that  some- 
day in  the  not-too-distant  future  she  could  expect  a 
little  brother  or  sister  to  come  live  with  her. 

An  intimate  at  the  White  House  told  us  how  the 
parents  solved  the  problem  in  1960. 

"Mr.  Kennedy,"  said  our  source,  "did  not  concern 
himself  with  any  direct  discussion  with  Caroline  on 
the  matter.  After  all,  Caroline  was  still  a  very  young 
child,  and  the  subject  was  not  one  that  comes  up  in 
conversation  between  a  busy  father  like  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  a  little  girl  of  Caroline's  age. 

"However,  Mrs.  Kennedy  felt  it  was  a  matter  that 
she  herself  would  have  to  take  up  with  Caroline  in 
due  course.  But  she  also  is  a  person  who  holds  to 
the  theory  that  children  should  not  be  told  too  soon. 

"The    long    wait,    Mrs.     (Continued    on    page    80) 
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does  Troy  hove  o.rivol  for  Suzanne  Pleshette? 


It  happens  time  and  time  again— as 
star-gazers  gather  outside  a  big  Holly- 
wood premiere  or  award  night.  There 
are  ovations  for  this  celebrity  and  that, 
and  then,  as  the  crowd  catches  sight 
of  Suzanne  Pleshette,  a  sudden  gasp 
muffles  the  cheers.  What  causes 
the  double-take  is  that,  once  again,  Suzy 
has  shown  up  clinging  to  the  arm 
of  a  tall,  slender,  dark-haired  young 
man  who  looks  enough  like  her  to 


be  her  brother. 


The  crowd  is  expecting  maybe 
Troy  Donahue? 

Indeed  they  are!  (Please  turn  page) 


John  Alderman  and  Suzy:  a  very  special  love. 
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Suzy  knows  it,  and  she  meets  their 
looks  coolly.  She  waves,  smiles  up  at 
her  companion  and  walks  inside. 

What  the  crowd  outside  still  doesn't 
know  is  that  her  escort,  John  Alderman, 
not  only  looks  like  Suzy's  brother  but 
is  also  loved  like  Suzy's  brother. 

He  wasn't  born  her  brother,  mind 
you.  He  became  her  brother — but,  as 
Suzy  says,  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact 
that  Johnny  Alderman  js  her  brother. 
What  he  certainly  is  not,  and  has  never 
been — contrary  to  some  of  Hollywood's 
hottest  rumors — is  a  candidate  for 
Suzy's  hand. 

What  he  has  always  been  is  Johnny- 
on-the-spot  whenever  Suzy  has  needed 
him — whether  it's  a  minor  emergency, 
like  Troy  getting  hung  up  at  the  last 
minute  for  an  important  date,  or  a 
major  disaster.  When  Suzy  says  she 
loves  Johnny  like  a  brother,  that  is  not 
an  idle  figure  of  speech  but  a  simple 
statement  of  truth. 

Recently,  for  example,  there  was  talk 
of  Alderman  being  tested  for  "Young- 
blood  Hawke,"  Suzy's  current  picture  at 
Warners.  The  possibility  sent  her  into  a 
sisterly  tizzy. 

"My  God,  John!"  she  gasped.  "What 
if  we  have  to  do  the  test  together  and  I 
have  to  kiss  you!  It  would  be  terrible!" 
Suzy  shudders  at  the  narrow  escape. 
"We  both  started  to  look  at  each 
other,"  she  says.  "You  know,  it's  im- 
possible to  evaluate  each  other  in 
romantic  terms.  We  even  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  what  other  people  can 
see  romantically  in  either  one  of  us. 
We're  very  demonstrative,  of  course, 
but  there's  no  romantic  clincheroo." 

Sometimes — people  being  the  dis- 
believers they  are — this  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  get  across.  Yet  Suzy  and  Johnny 
are  so  serious  about  being  brother  and 
sister  that  they  once  considered  adopt- 
ing each  other  to  make  it  legal.  At  the 
time,  Suzy  had  gone  through  a  harrow- 
ing series  of  burglary  scares,  and  they 
were  thinking  of  buying  a  duplex  apart- 
ment together.  They  hit  on  the  adoption 
as  a  way  of  keeping  people  from  getting 
the  wrong  idea  about  them.  A  lawyer 


friend  talked  them  out  of  it  when  he 
persuaded  them  that  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive. 

"If  we  ever  wanted  to  be  sweethearts, 
we  would  have  been  sweethearts,"  Suzy 
explains.  "We're  not  born  brother  and 
sister.  There  wouldn't  be  any  incest, 
you  know.  We  selected  another  kind  of 
relationship.  Therefore  we  don't  have 
that  kind  of  conflict  which  may  exist 
subconsciously  in  other  brother-and- 
sister  relationships." 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  people 
to  understand  how  Suzy,  an  only  child, 
can  have  a  brother — but  that's  the  way 
it  is,  and  there's  no  sense  arguing  the 
point.  She  was  five  and  Johnny  was 
eight  when  they  met  while  playing  at 
Riverside  Park  in  Manhattan.  It  was 
brotherly — and  sisterly — love  at  first 
sight. 

"John  and  I  looked  so  much  alike 
when  we  used  to  play  in  the  park," 
says  Suzy,  "that  people  kept  asking  if 
we  were  twins.  We  would  say  no,  but 
then  they  would  assume  we  were  broth- 
er and  sister — even  though  we  used  to 
hit  and  kill  each  other,  which  you  do  at 
that  age.  The  resemblance  is  quite 
astonishing  for  two  people  who  are 
related,  let  alone  two  people  who  are 
not." 

John  Alderman  is  the  older  of  two 
sisterless  brothers.  Suzy  is  likewise  a 
sister  to  his  younger  brother,  Tommy. 
Tommy  is  a  writer  and  an  aspiring 
producer  presently  serving  a  hitch  in 
the  Army.  He  attended  Colorado  Uni- 
versity while  Suzy  and  Johnny  were 
enrolled  together  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, much  as  they  had  gone  through 
Performing  Arts  High  School  in  New 
York  before  that  as  brother  and  sister. 

"My  parents  also  refer  to  them  as 
their  sons,  and  their  parents  have  al- 
ways referred  to  me  as  their  daughter," 
Suzy  explains.  "We  have  a  bonus  in 
that  we  have  two  sets  of  parents.  I'm 
very  close  to  their  mother,  and  they're 
very  close  to  my  folks.  If  I  were  in  any 
kind  of  trouble  and  my  folks  were  away 
in  Europe  somewhere,  I  could  always 
go  and  live  with  them. 

"Johnny's  father,  Bernard  Alderman, 
is  dead  now.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  very 
big  in  the  Democratic  Party.  I  think  had 
he  not  died  he  would  have  been  running 
for  alderman,  and  we  kept  teasing  him 
about  being  Alderman  Alderman. 


"The  funny  thing  is  that  both  our 
mothers  have  auburn  hair.  And  both 
our  fathers  are  dark,  so  that  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  coloring  going  for  us. 
We  all  have  the  same  face,  the  same 
slimness,  the  green  eyes,  black  lashes, 
and  from  being  together  so  much,  we 
have  the  same  mannerisms.  And  we 
all  work  on  the  same  vibrations.  When 
one  or  the  other  is  in  trouble,  boy,  the 
rest  of  us  are  there  in  a  hurry! 

"You  know,"  Suzy  says,  "he  has  the 
key  to  my  apartment.  If  I  need  some- 
one or  something,  or  if  I'm  ill,  he's 
there.  We  have  that  kind  of  relationship. 
I  think  we're  closer  than  a  lot  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  because  we  had  the 
choice.  We  selected  each  other  because 
we  love  each  other.  I  don't  think  I  was 
in  need  of  brothers  so  desperately  that 
I  would  have  just  selected  any  two 
guys — or  another  guy.  It's  just  that 
we're  so  sympatico,  it  was  just  right. 

"Our  only  separations  are  geographic. 
We've  never  grown  apart  as  many 
brothers  and  sisters  do.  I  see  John 
almost  every  day,  unless  we're  working. 
Fortunately,  John  is  very  protective 
with  me,  as  a  brother  would  be.  He 
checks  all  my  dates,  and  I  meet  all 
his  girls.  Once,  there  was  one  I  didn't 
like. 

"I  said,  'Look,  John,  you  love  her 
or  you  like  her,  whatever  your  story 
is.  Fine,  but  I  just  don't  want  to  be 
around  her.'  If  I  started  suddenly  avoid- 
ing John,  he's  smart  enough  to  know 
that  I've  got  a  reason. 

"By  the  same  token,  I  had  a  mad 
crush  on  some  guy  once  when  I  was 
in  my  teens.  John  said,  'You're  wasting 
your  time.  He's  not  interested  in  you.' 
That  was  nice  to  know.  I  sulked  for 
three  days.  John  didn't  want  me  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself." 

It  is  this  deep  concern  that  makes 
their  "family  approval"  so  important 
in  their  relationships  with  other  people, 
especially  their  romantic  relationships, 
Suzy  concedes. 

"We  do  have  a  strong  influence  on 
each  other,"  Suzy  says.  "For  instance, 
if  he  tells  me  he  doesn't  like  someone 
I'm  going  with,  it  makes  me  uncomfort- 
able. I  want  John  to  see  what  I  see  in 
people.  I  want  them  to  love  each  other 
because,  after  all,  I  love  my  brother — 
and  he  is  my  brother." 

Happily  for  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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EXCLUSIVE:  1 


For  the  story  behind 

Carol  Burnett's  runaway  marriage 

to  Joe  Hamilton,  turn  the  page 


continued 

"Carol  Burnett  has  my  Joe.  I  sup- 
pose that's  what  she  wanted  ...  and 
I  hope  she's  happy  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  broke  abruptly  as  Gloria 
Hartley  Hamilton  talked  with  me  about 
the  divorce  and  instantaneous  remar- 
riage of  her  husband  Joe  to  Carol 
Burnett.  Gloria  was  a  woman  who  had 
been  hurt — deeply. 

"Please  don't  ask  me  how  I  feel 
about  Carol,"  she  pleaded.  "It  wouldn't 
be  right  to  say  anything.  How  can  I  tell 
you  how  I  feel  after  this — I'm  hurt  one 
day,  angry  the  next.  My  feelings  change 
from  day  to  day  .  .  ." 

It  seemed  whatever  antagonism 
Gloria  harbored  was  targeted  not  at 
the  woman  who  won  her  man,  but  at 
the  man  himself. 

"Joe  and  I  were  childhood  sweet- 
hearts," Gloria  said,  trying  to  swallow 
the  lump  in  her  throat.  "We  lived  very 


comment.  Add  to  it  eight  children — 
and  you  have  all  the  potential  of  a  swan 
dive  into  a  black  pool  of  scandal." 

Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  then,  there  was 
"no  dark  or  shadowy  corner"  which 
either  Carol  or  Joe  had  to  fear  or  be 
ashamed  of.  "Their  romance  is — and 
has  been — aboveboard  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

It  was  a  known  fact  that  Carol  and 
her  first  husband,  actor  Don  Saroyan, 
had  been  separated  for  nearly  three 
years  then.  She  finally  divorced  him 
last  year  in  Las  Vegas. 

And  Joe  and  Gloria,  according  to 
friends  at  the  time,  were  revealed  to 
have  been  sharing  "irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences" for  quite  a  while. 

But  now,  in  talking  with  Gloria  Hamil- 
ton, the  pretty  and  petite  ninety- 
pound  blonde  who  had  been  Joe's  wife 
for  fifteen  years,  a  new  light  was  cast 


Catholic     Church     forbids:     divorce." 

Gloria's  feelings  were  shared  by 
other  members  of  Joe  Hamilton's  fam- 
ily. Almost  as  one,  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  Joe  when  it  became  known 
he  had  stolen  off  to  Juarez,  Mexico, 
with  Carol  for  his  divorce  and  then 
married  the  comedienne,  all  in  a  few 
short  hours  on  Saturday,  May  4th. 

"I  can  never  accept  Carol  as  my 
sister-in-law,"  declared  Kip  Hamilton, 
Joe's  sister.  Her  husband,  David  Geisel, 
works  under  Joe  on  "The  Garry  Moore 
Show." 

"I  simply  refuse  to  see  Carol,"  Kip 
told  me.  "She's  very  nice  and  she's 
talented.  She's  always  been  wonderful 
to  me.  But  I  have  a  sister-in-law  in 
Gloria;  a  sister  couldn't  be  closer.  It 
would  be  very  confusing  if  we  had  to 
divide  our  loyalty  and  love. 

"If  Carol's  as  sensitive  as  I  think, 


WIFE 
ACCUSES 


"Carol  Burnett 


near  each  other.  I  was  raised  with  his 
whole  family. 

"I  can't  remember  a  time  when  he 
wasn't  'my  Joe.'  There  were  the  high- 
school  dances,  movies,  sodas  .  .  . 

"We  were  married  right  out  of  high 
school.  We  were  so  happy. 

"I  gave  him  eight  children — and  now 
this  has  happened." 

This  was  what  it  had  come  down  to, 
the  story  of  Carol  Burnett's  romance 
with  the  producer  of  'The  Garry  Moore 
Show."  It  started  quietly  backstage, 
was  whispered  by  cast  members  and 
then  by  columnists  until,  finally,  it  ex- 
ploded into  a  cover  story  for  TV  RADIO 
MIRROR  in  last  December's  issue — the 
first  exclusive  account  in  any  magazine. 

At  that  time  I  wrote: 

"Ordinarily,  a  story  of  an  actress 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  married  man 
has  a  built-in  springboard  for  adverse 


on  those   "irreconcilable  differences." 

"The  stories  about  Carol  and  Joe 
started  a  long  time  ago,"  said  the  ele- 
gantly trim  and  stylish  Gloria,  who 
looks  a  lot  like  the  late  Marilyn  Monroe. 
"Then  the  columnists  began  dropping 
little  hints  in  their  writings.  No  names 
— but  I  knew  who  they  meant. 

"It  was  a  very  unpleasant  thing.  I 
tried  to  keep  it  from  the  family — Joe's 
family.  Then  Joe  came  to  me  and  said 
he  wanted  a  divorce. 

"Of  course  I  refused.  But  it  didn't 
end  there.  He  kept  asking  again  and 
again. 

"For  several  months,  that's  all  I 
heard:  'Gloria,  I  want  a  divorce.' 

"I  couldn't  understand  it.  I'm  not  a 
Catholic,  but  Joe  is.  I  raised  the  chil- 
dren to  believe  in  the  Church — in  the 
Catholic  faith.  His  faith.  And  then  this 
happens  .  .  .  the  very  thing  that  the 


she'll  be  hurt.  But  I'd  rather  hurt  her 
than  Gloria." 

When  they  got  word  that  Joe  was 
about  to  divorce  Gloria  and  marry 
Carol,  Kip  and  her  mother  rushed  to 
Gloria's  side,  to  comfort  and  console 
her,  to  do  what  they  could  for  her  and 
the  children. 

They  went  to  stay  with  Gloria  in  the 
15-room  home  in  suburban  Scarsdale, 
just  outside  New  York  City — the  house 
Joe  had  given  to  Gloria  only  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Their  presence  enabled  Gloria  to  get 
out  and  do  the  volunteer  work  for  the 
Westchester  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment that  has  always  been  so  close  to 
her  heart. 

"I'm  glad  they  came,"  Gloria  told 
me.  "I  needed  a  little  time  to  myself — 
time  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  be 
able  to  think.  And  it's  nice  to  feel  you 
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can  do  part  of  the  world's  important 
work." 

My  big  question  to  Gloria  about  the 
children,  who  range  from  fourteen 
down  to  two  years  of  age,  proved  a 
very  sore  point  with  her. 

"Joe,  it's  been  reported,  is  supposed 
to  have  told  the  children  himself  about 
the  divorce,"  I  said,  then  asked  point- 
blank:  "Is  that  true?" 

Gloria's  reply  came  in  a  tense,  trem- 
ulous voice. 

"No.  Joe  never  had  the  courage  even 
to  discuss  this  thing  with  the  children. 
Never  once  at  all. 

"The  older  children  read  about  it  in 
the  newspapers — and  about  his  re- 
marriage. 

"Fortunately,  I  had  prepared  them 
beforehand.  When  Joe  and  I  began  to 
discuss  the  divorce  finally,  I  got  the 
children  together  and  told  them  that 


According  to  those  stories,  Carol  and 
Joe  had  left  New  York  late  Friday,  May 
3rd.  They  were  accompanied  by  Carol's 
18-year-old  sister,  Christine.  After 
changing  planes  in  Houston,  they  went 
on  to  El  Paso  and  crossed  the  border. 

Ordinarily,  civil  marriage  on  Saturday 
in  Mexico  is  a  virtual  impossibility.  The 
courts  are  closed.  But  Hamilton  and 
Carol  were  said  to  have  petitioned 
Judge  Baltazar  Aquire  to  open  his 
chambers,  and  he  agreed.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  divorce  itself  assertedly 
were  made  in  advance  by  Joe's  West 
Coast  attorney,  Simon  Taub.  The 
grounds,  in  Mexican  terminology:  "In- 
compatability  of  temperament." 

Under  Mexican  law,  only  one  party 
in  the  divorce  is  required  to  be  present. 
The  other  may  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel, power  of  attorney  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  either,  can  be  notified  by  writ, 


had  been  going  on  for  so  long  .  .  ." 

Gloria  tightened  her  jaw  and  pressed 
her  lips  together  before  continuing. 

"Speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
I  can  tell  you  ...  the  wife  isn't  always 
the  last  to  know. 

"There  comes  a  point — and  I  finally 
reached  it — when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  steps  to  build  a  new  life  for 
yourself.  As  a  woman  married  to  Joe 
Hamilton,  I  realized  I  could  never  do 
that.  Now  I  am  married  no  longer  and 
I'm  free  to  plan." 

With  that  opening,  I  asked  Gloria  if 
there  was  anyone  else  in  her  life. 

"I  wish  I  could  say  there  was,"  she 
said  with  fervor.  The  thought  of  falling 
in  love  seemed  all  at  once  to  give  Gloria 
a  feeling  of  exhilaration.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  take  flight  just  as  quickly,  as 
she  carried  the  discussion  further. 

"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  meet  any- 
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their  father  wouldn't  be  living  with  us 
anymore.  'You'll  understand  better  when 
you  are  older,'  I  told  them — but  I 
wonder  if  they  will. 

"I  had  to  tell  them  beforehand.  It 
was  cruel  enough  for  them  to  hear  re- 
ports on  TV  and  in  the  newspapers 
without  trying  to  prepare  them  for  that 
shock  .  .  ." 

Again  Gloria's  words  faded  as  emo- 
tion overwhelmed  her. 

"When  did  you  finally  give  Joe  the 
okay  to  get  the  divorce?"  I  asked  Gloria, 
after  allowing  her  a  few  moments  to 
compose  herself. 

"Joe  didn't  divorce  me,"  she  said  in 
a  grim,  determined  voice.  "I  got  the 
divorce.  I'd  like  to  make  that  clear. 

"I  was  the  complainant  in  the  case!" 

I  had  to  interrupt  Gloria  and  cite  the 
published  reports  from  Juarez — that 
Hamilton  had  gotten  the  divorce. 


in  which  case  the  divorce  is  held  up 
only  until  the  paper  is  served. 

Gloria  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say, 
quoting  from  the  various  sources  that 
had  provided  me  with  my  information 
on  the  divorce. 

"They're  not  true,"  Gloria  said  firm- 
ly. "I  made  the  decision.  I  got  the  di- 
vorce. It  wasn't  necessary  for  me  to  go 
to  Juarez,  because  I  was  represented 
there  by  attorney  Arnold  Krakower.  He'd 
have  to  tell  you  the  grounds — I  really 
don't  know.  I  wasn't  interested  in  the* 
legal  machinery.  All  I  wanted  finally 
was  to  be  rid  of  all  this  trouble. 

"I  made  the  decision,  as  I've  said. 
But  not  necessarily  to  free  my  husband 
so  he  could  marry  Carol  Burnett,  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter.  I  simply 
felt  I  had  had  enough  of  marriage  to 
Joe. 

"It's  been  very  difficult.  This  thing 


one  really.  I've  stuck  so  close  to  the 
children  in  the  last  year,  trying  to  pro- 
tect them  from  what  finally  happened, 
that  my  interests  have  been  very 
limited. 

"Now  .  .  .  now  that  it's  over,  it  be- 
comes a  problem  of  my  own  emotional 
survival.  Yet  I've  learned  a  lot  over  the 
past  year.  And  the  most  important  les- 
son I've  been  taught  is  that  you  do  re- 
cover— no  matter  how  badly  you're 
hurt.  Time  cures  a  lot  of  things. 

"That's  why  I  decided  to  go  all  the 
way  and  end  my  marriage  completely. 
That  was  why  I  got  the  divorce." 

I  next  brought  up  a  question  about 
Gloria  still  being  in  love  with  Joe.  Kip 
had  told  me:  "Gloria,  of  course,  still 
loves  my  brother.  She'll  always  love 
him  .  .  ." 

I  sensed  Gloria's  disturbance  im- 
mediately.      (Continued  on  page  86) 
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Irene  Ryan  is  a  long  way — at 
least  a  full  generation  away — from 
the  Granny  she  plays  on  '"The 
Beverly  Hillbillies/"  A  smart-look- 
ing, blond-haired  woman  in  her 
early  fifties,  she  trips  around  on 
French  heels,  enjoys  a  good  mar- 
tini after  work,  and — like  any  fe- 
male— can't  resist  a  pretty  dress, 
crazy  hat  or  new  hairdo.  ''In  fact," 
she  said,  "a  new  hairdo  I  had  done 
recently  really  caused  a  riot.  I  had 
an  important  dinner  date  one 
night,  so  right  after  work  I  dashed 
over  to  the  beauty  parlor  in  full 
costume  (Continued  on  page  87 ) 
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Beverly  Hillbillies."  A  smart-look- 
ing, blond-haired  woman  in  her 
early  fifties,  she  trips  around  on 
French  heels,  enjoys  a  good  mar- 
tini after  work,  and — like  any  fe- 
male— can't  resist  a  pretty  dress. 


she  said,  "a  new  hairdo  I  had  done 
recently  really  caused  a  riot,  f  had 
an  important  dinner  date  one 
night,  so  right  after  work  I  dashed 
over  to  the  beauty  parlor  in  full 
costume  (Continued  on  page.  87  ) 
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IF  ONLY  ID  MET  YOU  FIRST. 


f  fur  the  reason  tfhv.  turn  tU<<  . 


1.  "Bobby,  there's  something  1  have  to 
tell  you  .  . ."  2.  "Somebody  else  will  carry 
me  across  the  threshold  ,  .  ."  3.  "It's  no 
use  making-believe  .  .  "  4.  "You  see,  I'm 
a  prisoner  of  love  .  .  ."  5.  "A  life  sen- 
tence?" he  asked.  6.  "Yes,  he's  so  wonder- 
ful .  .  ."  7.  "And  he  can  cook,  too!" 


There  was  nothing  wrong  with  Bobby  Rydell — 
in  fact,  boys  don't  come  any  nicer  than  the 
young  star  of  "Bye  Bye  Birdie."  The  trouble 
is,  Roberta  Shore  explained  it  very  carefully, 
that  they  had  met  too  late. 

They  were  wandering  about  the  sets  where 
her  NBC-TV  series,  "The  Virginian,"  is  filmed. 
She  was  telling  him  about  herself .  .  .  that  she 
lived  in  San  Gabriel  ("It's  so  far  from  Holly- 
wood, boys  used  to  get  cold  feet  about  dating 
me")  .  .  .  that  she  started  as  a  singer  when 
she  was  nine  .  .  .  that  she  was  wild  about  danc- 
ing, the  color  blue,  and  going  barefoot  .  .  . 
that,  as  a  Mormon,  she  didn't  smoke  or  drink 
.  .  .  that  she  always  tried  to  be  herself  ("You 
can  do  it  even  in  Hollywood — if  you  insist"). 

And  finally  there  was  something  else  she 
had  to  tell  him.  "I'm  in  love." 

His  name  is  Mike  Westmore,  of  the  famous 
makeup  family,  and  he's  carrying  on  the  tra- 
dition. "I  never  dated  any  boy  for  very  long 
— until  Mike,"  she  said.  "He's  twenty-four, 
the  oldest  man  I've  ever  gone  with,  and  I  think 
his  maturity  is  good  for  me.  He's  serious  about 
being  a  Mormon,  too,  yet  Jie's  such  fun.  He's 
a  great  dancer  ..." 

Marriage?  Obviously  that  will  be— The  End 
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Betty  White,  a  single  girl  so  long,  prided  herself  that  she  didn't  need  a  man  to  complete 
her  happiness  .  .  .  until  she  met  Allen  Ludden. 

For  years,  she  had  displayed  her  famous  dimples  and  wide,  toothy  smile  in  the  face 
of  the  people  who  were  always  asking  her,    worriedly,   "Why   don't    you    get   married?" 

They  had  visions  of  sweet  Betty  going  home  alone,  forlorn  and  neglected.  Actually,  she 
was  usually  nursing  a  crush  on  some  faraway  star.  For  some  time,  she  yearned  for  handsome- 
dark  Michael  Rennie;  then  she  pined  for  Yul  Brynner,  and  her  TV  associates  used  to  sign 
their  memos,  "With  love  from  Yul." 

She  confessed  not  so  long  ago,  "I'm  such  a  pigeon  for  the  quiet,  tender,  but  strong 
and  sweet  type." 

When  Allen  Ludden  came  into  her  life,  he  didn't  seem  her  type.  He  was  not  dark 
like  Rennie  and  not  exotic  like  Brynner.  He  was,  instead,  a  lean  intellectual,  a  scholar, 
with   blue   eyes   and   blond   crew   cut.   But   he  certainly  was  "quiet,   tender,  strong,  sweet." 

She  met   Allen   when   she   guested   on   his    "Password"   series    (Continued   on  page  74 1 


A  self-confessed  "old  maid"! . .  a  widower  who  thought  love  was  over 
...a  marriage  that  started  out  as  a  game  and  ended  up  for  keeps! 
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You'd  think  it  was  a  day  for  nothing  but  smiles.  As  Dick  Van  Dyke  and  his 
Marjorie  rode  high  through  the  streets  of  Danville,  Illinois,  there  should  have 
been  a  beam  on  his  face  as  broad  as  the  miles  they'd  traveled  to  reach  their 
old  hometown.  Instead— as  Dick  himself  admits— there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Why?  Why  should  the  "Homecoming"  which  Danville  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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Top:  Dick  gets  a  kiss  from  his  Danville  dramatic  teachers,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Randolph  (left)  and  Miss  Mary  Miller — and  takes  a  look 
at  his  old  home  with  Marjorie.  Center:  With  their  grandmothers, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Van  Dyke  (left)  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Peterson.  Bottom: 
Sipping  sodas  at  Carson  s  Drug  Store,  where  they  used  to  date — 
and  signing  autographs  backstage  where  he  used  to  go  to  school! 


celebrated  so  jubilantly  mean,  to  Dick 
himself,  a  serious  time  of  soul-search- 
ing ..  .  of  remembering  so  much 
which  Danville  might  long  since  have 
forgotten? 

It  had  all  started  back  in  Holly- 
wood, only  a  few  days  before,  when 
a  call  for  help  came  to  Dick  and 
Marjorie  from  the  town  they  loved. 

"Listen,"  warned  a  Hollywood 
friend.  "You  can't  go  home  again — 
a  fellow  once  wrote  a  whole  book  to 
prove  it." 

Dick  looked  at  him  defiantly.  "I 
never  read  that  book,  so  it  doesn't 
mean'  a  thing  to  me.  Margie-  a nd  I 
haven't  been  back  to  our  hometown 
in  two  years.  We  miss  it.  Besides, 
we're  needed  there.  It's  a  crisis." 

If  Dick  had  any  qualms  about  re- 
turning home,  now  that  he  had  be- 
come one  of  TV's  top  comics,  he  gave 
no  sign  of  it.  He  listened  politely  to 
well-meaning  friends  who  said  he 
might  run  into  envy,  malice  and  old 
grudges  among  boys  and  girls  he 
grew  up  with  who  hadn't  won  the  suc- 
cess which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  Also, 
said  the  gloom-sayers,  when  you  look 
back  at  a  town,  it  seems  like  wonder- 
land— but,  once  you  go  back,  the  il- 
lusion fades  and  it's  a  big  disap- 
pointment. 

None  of  these  dour  forecasts  was 
able  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Van  Dykes  for  the  visit  home. 

"We  know  Danville  and  the  people 
there,"  Dick  said  stubbornly,  "and 
we  believe  in  their  goodness  and 
generosity." 

Marjorie  squeezed  his  arm  and 
whispered,   "I'm  with  you,  darling." 

Their  purpose  in  going  to  Danville 
was  twofold:  To  help  the  Red  Mask 
Players  (the  little-theater  group  where 
Dick  got  his  start  in  show  business) 
raise  $4100  to  hold  their  option  on  a 
theater  ...  and  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances, refresh  fond  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  and  see  their  re- 
spective families. 

When  Dick  wired  back,  "We're  com- 
ing," the  Red  Mask  sponsors  got 
busy  fast  to  organize  a  "Dick  Van 
Dyke  Homecoming  Day."  The  option 
on  the  theater — actually,  once  the 
old  Emanuel  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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Proportioned  Kotex  napkins. 

Now  Kotex  comes  in  4  proportioned  sizes.  You 
choose  the  width,  depth,  and  length  that  meets 
your  special  needs. 

Each  napkin  has  the  moisture-proof  shield  under 
the  new  soft  covering.  That's  why,  now  more  than 
ever,  nothing  protects  quite  like  Kotex. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin 
protects  you  best? 


NEW&ZE/ 


REGULAR 

Medium  width, 

depth  and  length. 

Designed  for 

average  needs. 


SLENDERLINE 

Narrowest  and 

deepest.  Shorter 

than  Regular. 

Compact  comfort. 


SUPER 

Regular  length, 

deeper,  wider 

and  16% 

more  absorbent. 


MISS  DEB 

For  young  ladies. 

Regular  absorbency, 

less  width. 

Soft  pink  covering. 


A  TV  RADIO  MIRROR  BOOK  BONUS 
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Oim  the  road  For 

by  Joey  Adams 


When  comic  Joey  Adams  took  a  vaudeville  troupe  to  Southeast  Asia — on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government — all  he  wanted  to  do  was  get  a  few  laughs  in  a  good  cause:  Peace. 
Instead,  he  started  a  miniature  war  of  his  own — and  got  blasted  on  one  side  for  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  .  .  .  and  decorated  on  the  other  as  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments we've  ever  made.  Start  reading  for  yourself  the  book  all  the  fighting  is  about ! 


Mt  was  at  a  children's  hospital  that  I 
lost  my  heart.  I  had  courted  my  wife 
for  two  years  until  she  convinced  me 
that  I  was  in  love  with  her.  But  with 
Lalida  and  me  it  was  love  at  first 
sight.  Lalida  was  sugar  and  spice  and 
everything  nice.  Lalida  was  four 
years  old.  I  met  her  when  I  entered 
the  St.  Andrews  Orthopedic  Hospital 
for  children  in  Bedok. 

As  we  were  ushered  into  the  first 
children's  ward,  a  huge  airy  room 
with  about  thirty  beds  lining  all  four 
sides,  we  were  all  set  to  jazz  'em  up 
with  our  bag  of  tricks — when  I  saw 
Lalida.  Before  I  could  don  my  straw 
hat  and  sing  out  my  first  greeting, 
Lalida  led  the  other  children  in  a 
cheerful  chorus  of  "Good  morning, 
Uncle  Adams,  welcome  to  our  home." 
Although  the  little  doll  was  crippled 
in  body  and  was  tied  to  the  bedpost 
so  she  couldn't  fall  off,  her  hands 
reached  out  for  me.  My  arms  and 
my  heart  reached  out  for  her.  She 
had  the  biggest,  darkest,  dancingest 
eyes  and  the  widest,  happiest  laugh 
I  have  ever  known.  I  could  have 
eaten  her  up.  The  two  of  us  just  held 
onto  each  other  like  we  could  never 
let  go. 

For  the  next  hour  there  was  non- 
stop laughter  in  the  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  While  each  performer 
was  doing  his  turn,  I  came  back  to 
the  bedside  and  clung  to  my  Lalida. 
As  she  was  pouring  her  joy  and  and 
gratitude  into  me,  I  was  pouring  my 
strength  and  love  into  her. 

I  have  entertained  at  a  good  many 
hospitals  down  through  the  years. 
After  each  one  of  them,  I  left  with 
a  depressed  feeling.  Except  this  time. 


Here  the  children  were  all  so  full 
of  joy.  Before  I  could  cheer  them 
up  they  had  already  cheered  me  up. 
These  kids  are  all  physically  handi- 
capped— all  of  them — yet  they  are 
able  to  be  happy.  How  many  of  us 
are  plagued  with  unhappiness  al- 
though we're  physically  fit.  The  trou- 
blemakers of  the  world  with  their 
healthy  bodies  and  sick  minds  could 
really  learn  a  lesson  from  my  little 
Lalida.  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them  .  .  ." 

As  John  and  Bonnie  Shirley;  Chaz 
and  Joan  Chase;  Maceo,  Prince, 
Flash  and  Al  of  the  Step  Brothers; 
and  Deanna,  Deanda  and  Joan  Sylte 
and  myself  went  from  bed  to  bed 
distributing  our  lollipops,  I  promised 
each  of  my  newly  adopted  children 
that  America  would  never  forget 
them. 

"As  soon  as  I  get  back,"  I  prom- 
ised each  one,  "Uncle  Adams  will 
send  you  a  houseful  of  the  nicest  toys 
we  have  in  America." 

And  Uncle  Adams  didn't  forget. 
It  took  a  couple  of  months  to  get 
home  and  it  took  a  couple  of  months  t 
to  ship  it,  but  right  now  at  the  St. 
Andrews  Orthopedic  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Bedok,  Singa- 
pore, there  is  "The  Joey  Adams  Toy 
Library"  which  was  christened  by 
the  children  and  is  in  perpetual  use. 

Anything  or  anybody  that  carries 
the  United  States  label  to  the  world 
market  has  an  obligation  to  be  an 
ambassador  for  his  country.  We  knew 
from  the  moment  we  left  the  shores 
of  the  USA  that  we  had  a  job  to  do. 
It  figures  Uncle  Sam  wasn't  sending 
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us  on  a  pleasure  cruise.  Like  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Embassies  and 
USIS  and  the  branches  of  the  foreign 
aid  tree  such  as  USOM  and  ICA,  we 
had  a  job  to  do. 

Parts  of  that  job  took  me  right 
back  to  our  kid  days  when  we  played 
cowboys  'n'  robbers.  The  whole  world 
today  is  divided  up  between  the  good 
guys  and  the  bad  guys,  just  as  it 
was  in  our  games.  It's  communism 
versus  freedom  now.  And  today's  bad 
guys  aren't  about  to  give  up  until 
they've  pulled  every  foul  in  the  book. 

And  these  bad  guys  have  a  pretty 
good  trick,  too.  It  took  me  about 
four  press  conferences  in  four  differ- 
ent countries  to  get  wise  to  them. 
They  throw  you  a  curve.  A  question 
with  a  big,  fat  hook  on  it.  And  then 
they  leave  before  you  get  a  chance 
to  answer.  It's  like  the  wise  guy  who 
heckles,  "When  did  you  stop  beating 
your  wife?"  Before  you  can  tell  him 
you're  not  even  married,  he's  two 
cities  away,  and  with  him  went  your 
reputation. 

At  almost  every  press  conference 
we  ran  up  against  one  such  fink.  Take 
Singapore,  for  instance.  We  weren't 
five  minutes  into  our  questions  and 
answers  in  my  living  room  in  the 
Cathay  Hotel  when  a  short  little  guy 
with  a  bow  tie  started  pitching  to 
the  left.  And  this  joker  wasn't  a 
southpaw,  either.  He  tried  for  a  head- 
line by  asking  the  four  Step  Brothers 
how  it  felt  to  be  a  Negro  in  the  USA. 

Now  there  are  some  of  us  who  are 
passive  Americans  and  some  who 
are  passionate  Americans.  He  fell 
into  a  pot  of  four  passionate  Yanks. 
"Listen,  pal,"  {Please  turn  the  page) 
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BOOK   BONUS 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

Prince  Spencer  said  quietly,  "outside 
of  heaven  there's  only  one  place  I 
want  to  be.  And  that's  the  USA." 

"Ever  hear  of  a  guy  called  Joe 
Louis?"  asked  Maceo,  another  of  the 
in-Step  Brothers.  "He  was  a  Negro  out 
of  Detroit  who  became  the  champion 
of  the  whole  world.  And  Willie  Mays 
is  a  Negro,  chum.  So  is  Jackie  Robin- 
son. They're  two  of  the  greatest  base- 
ball players  who  ever  lived.  Ever  heard 
of  them?  Why  don't  you  go  ask  them 
how  it  feels  to  be  cheered  by  millions 
of  fans — white  and  black?" 

Flash  went  right  on.  ".  .  .  And  you 
ever  heard  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche?  He's 
a  Negro.  He  just  happens  to  be  Under- 
Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs 
at  the   UN,  that's  all." 

"Sure  we  got  problems,"  admitted 
Prince.  "Sure  we  got  Little  Rock.  Sure 
we  got  integration  troubles.  We're  not 
too  happy  to  play  the  South.  In  fact 
we  avoid  it.  But  we  got  laws  and  we 
got  courts  and  we  got  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  and  all  creeds  and 
all  colors  who  are  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  to  make  possible  the  freedom 
set  down  by  a  man  called  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  long  time  ago.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  him?  Man,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. We  got  it  made  in  our  country." 

Propped  up  against  the  door,  I  was 
really  beginning  to  enjoy  this. 

The  bow  tie  bobbled  up  and  down. 


He  made  one  last  feeble  attempt.  "How 
come  America  is  always  preparing  for 
war?  How  come  they  use  all  their 
money  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition?" 

Now  he  was  all  mine.  I  left  my  post 
at  the  door  and  stood  right  in  front 
of  him.  "I  guess,"  I  said,  "you  don't 
know  the  history  of  our  country.  We 
are  farmers,  mechanics  and  actors.  We 
are  bricklayers,  bookkeepers  and  even 
bookmakers.  We  are  doctors,  lawyers 
and  Indian  chiefs.  We're  rich  men  and 
we're  poor  men.  We  go  about  our  busi- 
ness enjoying  our  freedom — until  it  is 
challenged.  And  then  we  all  get  to- 
gether to  fight  to  preserve  it.  And  we 
keep  on  fighting  until  the  battle  is 
won. 

"But  when  it's  all  over  we  all  go 
back  to  our  farms,  our  tools,  our  busi- 
nesses and  our  stages  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom we  fought  for.  So,  you  see,  friend," 
I  said,  "we're  not  always  preparing 
for  war,  but  an  American  never  could 
take  a  bully." 

"Not  even  at  a  press  conference," 
whispered  Prince,  as  he  opened  the 
door  and  ushered  the  reporter  out. 

The  moment  we  stepped  into  our 
rooms  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in 
Kowloon,  my  dear  wife  started  to  take 
inventory.  This  was  so  she'd  know 
right  away  what  she  needed.  How  my 
wife  knows  she  needs  a  pair  of  ruby 
earrings  or  she  needs  a  silver  lame 
sheath  or  she  needs  a  white  alligator 
bag,  I'll  never  know.  The  one  thing 
she's  never  in  doubt  about  is  the  fact 
that  she  always  needs  something. 


She  took  inventory  as  she  unpacked 
so  she'd  know  what  she  needed.  My 
wife  got  busy  immediately  separating 
the  nearly-new-but-slightly-used-clothes 
from  the  not-quite-yet-old-pile  from  the 
in-case-stuff.  Since  this  was  a  long 
trip,  Cindy  had  taken  everything  with 
her  but  our  mosaic  tile  dining  room 
table.  She  brought  two  suitcases,  a 
make-up  box,  a  hatbox,  two  train  cases 
— and  we  went  by  plane — and  a  shop- 
ping bag.  There  were  only  six  outfits 
that  she  wore  regularly.  The  rest  were 
"in  case"  clothes.  She  took  one  thing 
in  case  it  rains,  another  thing  in  case 
it's  hot.  She  took  this  in  case  it's  a 
very  dressy  affair  and  that  in  case  we 
had  an  invasion  from  Mars.  She  was 
ready   for  all  contingencies. 

When  Cindy  had  emptied  her  last 
suitcase  and  stashed  away  her  sequin 
gas  mask,  I  unpacked  the  shopping 
bag  which  contained  my  extra  suit,  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  three  pairs  of  shorts 
and  four  oranges. 

"So,  okay,  so  let's  go,"  she  said. 

"So,  okay,  so  let's  go  where?" 

"Shopping." 

"Shopping?" 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing  about  you," 
she   snapped.   "You   sure   hear   good." 

"What  are  we  going  shopping  for? 
We've  only  been  here  fifteen  minutes." 

"So  what  do  you  want  to  do,  estab- 
lish residence?  We're  shopping  for 
clothes,  not  a  divorce." 

The  only  thing  they  got  here  (in 
Kowloon)  that's-  more  plentiful  than 
pearls  are  tourists.  Every  tourist  looks 
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like  a  spy  from  "Foreign  Intrigue," 
slithering  around  with  their  Polaroids, 
Brownies,  movie  cameras,  still  cameras 
and  busted  cameras.  The  women,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  their  dcrriere, 
are  all  wearing  tight-fitting  Chinese 
cheongsams  with  open-toed  sandals 
and  closed-toed  socks. 

"You  women  look  pretty  ridiculous," 
I  said  to  Cindy. 

"We  look  ridiculous?  We  look  ridic- 
ulous?" Cindy  cackled.  "In  that  comedy 
outfit  you're  wearing  you  don't  exactly 
look  like  an  Esquire  ad." 

"Just  so  happens,  Big  Shot,"  I  said, 
"that  this  is  what  the  best-dressed  men 
wear  over  here.  The  shirt  happens  to 
be  Thai  silk  which  I  snapped  up  off 
a  classy  men's  shop  in  Chiengmai,  the 
jacket's  from  Bing  Slamet  in  Indonesia, 
the  shoes  were  a  handmade  job  in 
Singapore  .  .  ." 

My  crazylegs  wife  was  running 
around  grabbing  up  every  bargain  in 
sight  like  they  were  giving  it  away  with 
green  stamps.  And  they  were.  Only 
these  green  stamps  was  American  cash. 
In  one  shop  where  they  were  selling 
odd-sized  gloves,  she  bought  up  a  dozen 
pair  of  size  five  wristies.  This  was  some- 
what odd  when  you  realize  she  happens 
to  have  a  six  and  a  half  hand.  "But  at 
these  prices,"  she  said,  "how  can  you 
turn  it  down?"   .   .  . 

We  were  five  blocks  from  the  Star 
Ferry.  I  started  to  hail  a  cab. 

"Let's  take   a   ricksha,"   said  Cindy. 

"Not  me,"  I  said.  "I  can't  bear  to 
have  some  poor  skinny  little  guy  pull- 
ing me." 


"But  this  is  the  way  they  make  their 
living.  Why  are  you  trying  to  hurt  their 
livelihood?" 

"Who's  hurting  their  livelihood?"  I 
said.  "Right  away  I'm  the  villain.  Like 
I'm  taking  rice  out  of  their  mouths. 
I'm  the  president  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists,  the  largest 
theatrical  union  in  the  world.  How 
would  it  look  for  a  labor  leader 
to  .  .  .  ?" 

"Knock  it  off,  kid.  I  voted  for  you." 

"As  the  president  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, how  will  it  look  for  a  working  man 
to  pull  me?  It's  my  duty  to  .  .  ." 

"What  are  you  carrying  on?  These 
fellas  don't  vote  anyway,"  said  Cindy, 
hailing  a  couple  of  rickshas  since  it's 
one  to  a  customer. 

"How  can  you  do  this?"  I  yelled. 
"The  going  rate  for  a  man  to  pull  you 
the  first  five  minutes  is  only  fifty  cents 
Hong  Kong  or  about  nine  cents  Ameri- 
can. I  just  haven't  got  the  heart  to 
have  these  two  fellows  pull  us  all  the 
way  to  the   ferry   for  eighteen  cents." 

"So  give  them  a  half-a-dollar  tip 
apiece,"  suggested  Cindy,  "and  they'll 
be  very  happy.  After  all,  this  is  the 
way  they  make  a  living." 

And  so  we  jogged  the  five  blocks  to 
the  ferry.  I  really  couldn't  enjoy  the 
trip.  Even  the  fact  that  it  was  down- 
hill all  the  way  didn't  make  me  feel 
any  better.  I  figured  instead  of  nine 
cents  apiece  I'd  give  them  a  buck  apiece 
and  then  at  least  my  conscience  would 
take  a  bath. 

"How  much?"  I  said  magnanimously. 

"Twenty  dollars,"  said  Cindy's  driver. 


"Twenty  dollars?"  I  sputtered.  "What 
kind  of  twenty  dollars?  What's  with 
the   twenty   dollars?    Twenty   dollars!" 

A  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather. 

"Twenty  dollars,"  I  was  screaming 
now.  "What  do  you  mean  twenty  dol- 
lars? It  says  nine  rents.  Nine  cents  it 
says.  Or  fifty  cents  Hong  Kong.  Where 
do  you  get  the  twenty  dollars?  That's 
ten  dollars  apiece  for  five  blocks.  That's 
two  dollars  a  block  apiece.  I  ain't  go- 
ing to  give  you  guys  twenty  dollars. 
Besides,  it  was  downhill.  No,  sir,  I  ain't 
going  to  give  you  two  guys  twenty 
dollars." 

"No  two  guys,"  said  my  driver. 
"Twenty  dollars  each." 

By  now  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  people,  but  it  didn't  seem  as 
though  it  was  time  to  make  a  speech 
on  Labor  Relations  because  everybody 
was  looking  at  me  like  I  was  a  dirty 
capitalist  trying  to  cheat  these  two 
poor   hard-working   drivers. 

All  right,  so  what  would  you  do? 
Even  if  I  wanted  to  fight  City  Hall  I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  it.  Go 
complain  to  the  hack  bureau.  Where 
am  I  going  to  find  my  Congressman  on 
a  Monday  afternoon  in  October  in  Hong 
Kong?  I  didn't  even  have  my  passport 
with  me.  I  didn't  even  have  my  Diners' 
Club  card  with  me. 

So  would  you  like  to  know  what  I 
did?  Would  you  like  to  know  what  this 
imperialistic  money-grabbing  capitalist 
did  to  the  two  poor  downtrodden,  un- 
derprivileged peasant  laborers?  He  paid 
them  forty  Hong  Kong  dollars,  that's 
what  he  did.  The  End 
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Juilet  Prowse  was  a  challenge.  Could 
Vince  succeed  where  Sinatra  failed? 


The  boy  peered  warily  down  the  darkening  Brook- 
lyn street.  It  was  a  tough  street  in  a  tough  neigh- 
borhood, and  his  mother  had  warned  him  to  be 
home  by  seven.  He  walked  with  catlike  suspicion,  on 
the  alert  for  dangers  lurking  behind  every  door- 
way, around  every  corner.  He  had  grown  up  in 
the  area  of  Murder  Inc.,  and  he  knew  the  rules 
of  survival:  Keep  your  nose  clean,  your  mouth 
shut,  and  look  out  for  traps.  Under  one  arm,  he 
carried  a  rolled-up  newspaper,  useful  as  a  weapon. 
It  could  break  the  jaw  of  a  horse.  Probably  he 
wouldn't  need  it.  He  was  a  strong,  cocky  kid 
with  fists  hard  as  billiard  balls.  His  name  was 
Vincent  Zoine.  His  future,  like  the  future  of  all 
the   kids    of   that   gang-infested    area — uncertain. 

"We  lived  on  Pleasant  Place,"  he  would  recall 
in  later  years,  "but  it  wasn't  very  pleasant.  Day 
or  night,  you  never  knew  when  you  might  stum- 
ble into  a  trap — a  bunch  of  young  hoods  from 
another  block  might  jump  you.  And  there  were 
boys  who  never  came  out  alive  from  such 
traps  .  .  ." 

The  boy  is  now  a  full-grown  man.  The  years 
have  passed  him  like  the  harsh  dust  of  the  city 
blown  along  a  wintry  street.  He  is  tall,  powerful, 
dark  and  brooding.  Some  say  he  is  an  angry 
young  man.  Others  point  out  that  he  has  been 
subjected  to  all  the  pressures  that  make  a  man 
bitter:  long  neglect,  anxious  struggle,  unjustified 
snubs  and  even  despair.  When  suddenly,  almost 
like  a  dream,  fame  swooped  down  on  him,  it 
was  too  late  to  cancel  out  the  memory  of  the 
bad  years.  Still,  he  is  luckier  than  others  who 
have  gone  through  the  same  ordeal  he  did — 
and  never  quite  made  it.  Now  he  ranks  as  one 
of  television's  most  exciting  and  virile  stars.  His 
show,  "Ben  Casey,"  is  setting  the  pace  in  the 
popularity  polls.  Whether  it's  TV,  movies  or 
singing,  it  seems  all  he    (Please  turn  the  page) 
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VINCE   EDWARDS 

(Continued) 

need  do  is  hold  out  his  hat  and  a  rain 
of  glittering  coins  will  fall  steadily  into 
it.  But  the  boy,  Vincent  Zoine,  has 
changed  in  certain  respects.  His  name 
is  now  Vincent  Edwards  and  he  has 
ranged  far  beyond  the  warning  counsel 
of  a  mother  or  good  friend.  The  son 
of  an  Italian  construction  worker  who 
grew  up  in  a  cold-water  flat,  the  boy 
who  was  with  Dasher  Abbadando's  son 
the  night  the  gangster  was  electrocuted, 
now  wears  custom-made  clothes,  drives 
an  expensive  car,  is  free  with  his  money 
at  the  track  and  consorts  with  cultured 
men  and  women  in  the  entertainment 
business.  In  the  dark  depths  of  his 
soul,  success  has  made  little  impact, 
however.  He  is  still  wary  of  the  un- 
known. He  still  jumps  at  shadows,  his 
heavy  fists  clenched,  fearful  of  some 
trap  one  step  ahead.  .  .  . 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  all  the  more 
strange  and  ironic  to  discover  that 
this  same  Vincent  Zoine  Edwards, 
raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  caution,  has  blundered  compla- 
cently, blindly,  even  stupidly,  into  an 
old,  sinister  trap  that  has  been  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  better  men  than 
he.  How  did  Vince  Edwards,  of  all 
people,  come  to  strut  "the  path  of  booze, 
bets  and  broads,"  without  keeping  his 
guard  up? 

The  truth  is  that  what  Vince  has 
walked  into  is  not  one  trap — but  some- 
thing more  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  box 
with  smaller  boxes  set  inside  the  larger. 
"The  Hollywood  trap,"  Clark  Gable 
once  said,  "is  a  complicated  thing.  You 
can  sidestep  one  snare  and  find  you've 
walked  into  another.  But  the  hardest 
to  avoid,  or  more  exactly,  the  easiest 
to  blunder  into,  is  the  snare  of  believ- 
ing you  are  actually  as  important  as 
your  publicity  makes  you  out  to  seem. 
If  that  happens,  God  help  you.  The  love 
that  million  s  of  fans  gave  you  is  sud- 
denly withdrawn  and  you  find  you're 
nothing  but  a  beggar  in  rags  sitting 
on  a  trash  can,  deserted  by  one  and 
all." 

Gable,  who  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  life  the  title  of  "King"  in  Holly- 
wood, never  fell  into  the  "love  trap" 
which  still  yawns  invitingly  for  the  pre- 
tenders to  his  throne — among  them 
Vince  Edwards. 

One  of  the  smaller  traps  within  this 
big  one  is  the  Hollywood  caste  sys- 
tem. It  is  no  secret  that  actors  whose 
names  appear  above  the  title  on  a 
show's  credits  have  a  tendency  to  herd 
with  others  in  the  same  category.  In- 
dustry people  who  earn  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  mingle  mainly  with 
others  in  the  same  bracket.  This  sys- 
tem leads  to  many  abuses,  including 
the  desertion  of  wives,  girlfriends  and 
pals  who  were  loyal  in  bad  times,  but 
who  do  not  fit  into  the  privileged  cir- 
cles into  which  the  newly  arrived  star 
has  just  been  admitted.  For  a  long 
while,  it  seemed  that  Vince  Edwards 
would  avoid  this  pitfall.  He  made  a 
point  of  standing  by  his  old  less-lucky 
friends,  and  the  come-hither  smiles  of 
established  movie  queens  did  not  lure 
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VINCE   EDWARDS 


him  from  the  side  of  his  pretty  non- 
professional girlfriend,  Sherry  Nelson. 
Sherry  had  found  him  irresistible  be- 
fore the  success  of  "Ben  Casey"  made 
him  a  magnet  to  so  many  eager  and 
ambitious  glamour  girls. 

Lately,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
a  change  in  the  weather.  During  his 
night  club  debut  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Riviera,  Vince  (or  Vincent  as  he  now 
insists  on  being  called)  gave  many 
signs  of  having  succumbed  to  the  illu- 
sion that  his  throne  was  solid  gold.  He 
walked  right  into  the  love  trap.  Orig- 
inally, he  had  claimed  he  was  going 
to  Vegas  to  prove  himself  as  a  singer 
as  well  as  an  actor.  By  opening  night, 
he  had  apparently  decided  to  prove 
himself  as  a  V.I.P.  and  a  Lothario  as 
well. 

Members  of  the  press  who  had 
boosted  the  moody  and  often  uncoop- 
erative star  during  the  "eleven-year 
drought"  when  he  most  needed  help 
and  encouragement  were  bluntly  and 
painfully  snubbed.  Interviews  were 
promised  and  set  up  and  the  appoint- 
ments casually  broken. 

Worst  of  all  was  Vince's  behavior 
toward  Sherry  Nelson,  who  now  acts 
as  his  secretary.  Naturally,  she  had 
flown  up  to  be  with  him  on  his  night 
of  triumph,  and  he  did  pose  briefly 
with  her  before  she  was  seated  at  a 
table.  But  at  the  party  after  the  show, 
hosted  by  Tony  Martin,  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her  presence  at  all.  He 
was  too  entranced  with  the  charms  of 
red-haired  Juliet  Prowse,  once  engaged 
to  Sinatra.  Juliet,  who  has  been  linked 
with  some  of  the  top  stars  of  show 
business — including  Elvis  Presley,  Ed- 
die Fisher  and  her  ex-fiance,  Sinatra — 
was  not  impressed  with  Vince's  ad- 
vances. She  has  been  too  well  schooled 
herself  in  the  dangers  of  falling  in  love 
with  your  own  popularity. 

"In  show  business,  you  have  to  be 
up  there  a  very  long  time  before  you 
can  relax  and  feel  secure,"  she  once 
commented.  It  seemed  to  observers  at 
the  party  that  she  was  reluctant  to  pose 
with  Vince  or  in  any  way  to  usurp  the 
place  of  honor  that  Sherry  should  be 
sharing  with  Vince. 

On  his  side,  Vince  wasted  little  time 
brooding  over  his  lack  of  success  with 
Juliet.  His  next  try  was  with  Stella 
Stevens,  who  flew  up  a  couple  of  days 
later.  He  squired  Stella  to  the  best 
lounge  acts  and  she  was  by  his  side 
constantly  at  the  dice  tables.  He  showed 
every  sign  of  having  been  captivated 
by  the  talented  blond. 

Still  a  third  glamour  girl  entered  the 
picture  when  Diane  McBain  arrived  in 
Vegas  at  Vince's  invitation.  Certainly 
this  could  do  no  harm  to  his  maculine 
ego.  Diane  has  admitted  having  been 
"Richard  Burton's  secret  girlfriend" 
long  before  he  began  pitching  woo  at 
Liz  Taylor. 

As  for  Sherry  Nelson,  the  girl  one 
would  have  expected  to  be  riding  cloud 
nine  at  the  side  of  her  steady  boy- 
friend of  several  years,  she  had  abrupt- 
ly departed.    (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Its  the  biggest  news  since  the  10 -inch  screen, 


Today,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  there  is  an  enter- 
tainment revolution  going  on  that  promises  to 
reshape  the  leisure  habits  of  180  million  Americans. 
What's  happening  in  Denver  might  well  happen 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. What's  happening  in  Denver  is  pay-television, 
the  most  controversial  subject  in  broadcasting  his- 
tory; indeed,  in  all  of  the  entertainment  industry. 

If  the  Denver  experiment  is  successful,  Americans 
will   have   access   to   more   entertainment   for    less 


money  and  less  effort  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
For  a  few  dollars  a  month,  the  American  family  will 
be  able  to  sit  in  its  living  room,  in  the  basement  den, 
or  on  the  patio  and  watch  just  about  anything  from 
a  Bolshoi  Ballet  to  a  Boston  Celtics  basketball  game, 
from  a  Sonny  Liston  lesson  in  boxing  to  a  Franz 
Liszt  concert,  not  to  mention  hundreds  of  movies 
that  would  be  produced  exclusively  for  the  pay-TV 
audience. 

Pay-television  is  certain  to  have  an  effect  upon 
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HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  IN  ON  PAY-TV 

If  you  live  in  Denver,  here's  how  you  can  bring  pay-TV  into  your  home. 
The  same  simple  procedure  may  be  followed  in  other  cities  which  Tele- 
globe eventually  will  serve.  So,  if  you  live  elsewhere,  clip  out  and  save 
till  pay-TV  comes  to  your  city. 

1.  Once  you've  decided  you  want  Teleglobe's  service,  you  merely  call 
222-5933  (in  Denver)  and  request  an  application  card.  Or  you  may 
write  the  company,  if  you  wish,  at  1275  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

2.  After  you  fill  out  and  return  the  card,  the  telephone  company  installs 
the  speaker  in  your  home.  The  process  takes  only  as  much  time  as  it 
requires  the  company  to  install  a  telephone.  (It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  no  one  tampers  with  or  touches  your  television  set.) 

3.  Once  the  speaker  is  installed,  the  viewer  has  pay-television  merely  by 
turning  the  speaker's  ON  dial  and  turning  to  Channel  2.  At  that  time — 
and  not  before — an  electrical  billing  system  located  in  a  downtown 
office  begins  recording  your  program  selections. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  subscriber  receives  a  bill  from  Teleglobe. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 


Here's  how  pay-television  will  change  your  life! 


movie  houses,  concert  halls,  theaters  and  sports 
arenas.  Many  performances  previously  given  there 
exclusively  may  be  made  available  to  the  home  at 
low  cost. 

Yet,  for  all  of  its  advantages — and  despite  the 
fears  of  the  three  television  networks — it  will  not 
replace  so-called  "free"  TV.  "The  Defenders," 
"Gunsmoke"  and  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies,"  plus 
Lucy  and  Viv,  Chet  and  David,  and  Ozzie  and  Harriet, 
will  still  be  yours  for  free — providing  the  ratings  are 


charitable.  Pay-TV  won't  kill  them  off,  nor  does  it 
want  to. 

The  advocates  of  pay-TV  look  upon  the  venture 
as  a  supplement  to  regular,  commercial  television — 
an  extension  of  the  present  system.  The  purpose  of 
pay-TV  is  to  program  top-flight  entertainment  that 
is  not  now  available  on  "free"  television,  or  that  is 
available  only  in  bits  and  dabs,  or  only  in  short 
interludes  between  long  commercials. 

The  Federal  Communica-  {Continued  on  page  84) 
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Nelson  Rockefeller  takes  a  bride! 


f 


It  was  a  beautiful  spring  wedding;  it  was  a  perfect 
spring  honeymoon.  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  his  bride.  Margaretta  Fitler  Murphy  Rockefeller, 
nicknamed  "Happy."  came  back  from  their  weeks  in 
"Venezuela  glowing  with  joy.  Rocky,  everyone  said, 
looked  much  younger  than  his  54  years.  Happy,  36, 
looked  happier  than  ever  before — and  she  is  a  woman 
with  a  talent  for  joy. 

And  yet,  over  the  honeymooners,  radiant  with  the 
delight  of  two  people  who  have  at  last  attained  a  long- 
wished-for,  often-despaired-of  goal,  hung  many  dark 
clouds,  casting  gloomy  shadows  of  the  present,  the  past 
and  the  future. 

Everyone  knew  of  Nelson  Rockefeller's  political  am- 
bition— everyone  speculated  on  the  chances  of  his  being 
the  Republican  candidate  to  challenge  Jack  Kennedy 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1964.  And 
everyone,  including  the  seemingly  blissful  newlyweds, 
wondered  whether  love  would  help  Rockefeller  to  the 
White  House — as  it  has  helped  other  men  in  the  past — 
or  bar  his  way — as  love,  in  its  many  manifestations, 
has  also  done. 

For  the  Rockefeller-Murphy  wedding  was,  as  one  col- 
umnist put  it,  the  product  of  "two  arranged  divorces." 


Moreover,  in  the  words  of  Carl  Shipley,  G.O.P.  Nation- 
al Committeeman  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Rocky 's 
second  marriage  "cannot  possibly  do  his  candidacy  any 
good  and  it  might  amount  to  political  suicide."  Repub- 
lican women,  Shipley  added,  were  especially  "livid" 
about  it. 

And  certainly,  the  situation  was  a  delicate  one.  The 
husband  Happy  divorced.  Dr.  James  Slater  Murphy, 
was  a  boyhood  friend  of  the  Rockefellers,  a  chum  of 
Nelson's  brother  David.  As  a  man  he  worked — and  still 
works — for  the  Rockefeller  Institute  as  a  virologist. 
Happy,  as  a  girl,  knew  Mary  Todhunter  Clark — Nelson 
Rockefeller's  first  wife.  The  two  couples  owned  homes 
near  each  other.  When  Happy  and  Rocky  fell  in  love, 
their  relationship  affected  not  only  their  immediate 
families,  but  dozens  and  dozens  of  mutual  friends — 
much  of  the  whole  wealthy  society  in  which  they  lived. 
Either  of  their  divorces  could  easily  have  become  a 
sordid  national  scandal. 

But  the  divorces  were  handled  discreetly — thanks  to 
the  courtesy  and  reticence  of  Mary  Rockefeller  (who 
spent  six  secluded  weeks  in  Reno  and  had  the  court 
records  of  her  divorce  action  legally  sealed  so  they 
would  never  be  made  public  i    (Please  turn  the  page) 


Though  Happy  Murphy  wanted  a  big  church  wedding,  she  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  had  to  settle  for  a  quiet  ceremony. 
At  left,   the  George   Bartols    (Rocky  s   mother);    at    right,    Mrs.    John    D.    Rockefeller    Jr.    (his    stepmother). 
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NELSON    ROCKEFELLER 

(Continued) 

and  the  good  breeding  of  Dr.  Murphy 
(who  allowed  his  wife  to  sue  him  for 
divorce  in  Idaho  on  charges  of  "griev- 
ous mental  anguish,"  and  refused  flat- 
ly to  speak  to  newspapermen  about  it). 
Yet  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  on 
the  part  of  their  two  rejected  spouses 
—including  an  agreement  whereby 
Happy  and  Dr.  Murphy  will  share  cus- 
tody of  their  four  children — couldn't 
smooth  the  way  for  Happy  and  Rocky. 
Even  after  both  were  free  to  marry, 
problems  cropped  up.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller is  a  Baptist,  who  usually  wor- 
ships at  the  nonsectarian  Riverside 
Church  in  New  York  City.  Happy  is  an 
Episcopalian,  who  married  her  first 
husband  in  an  Episcopal  ceremony.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  wed- 
ding would  have  taken  place  in  an 
Episcopal  church,  and  that  was,  ac- 
cording to  friends,  the  couple's  original 
plan.  But  within  a  day  of  the  revela- 
tion of  that  plan,  top  Episcopal  church- 
men vetoed  it.  Under  Episcopal  canon 
law,  at  least  a  year  must  elapse  before 
a  divorced  person  can  apply  for  per- 
mission to  be  married  again  in  the 
Church.  "There  are  no  exceptions,  none 
in  any  case,"  New  York's  Episcopal 
bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horace  W.  B. 
Donegan,  said  flatly.  Going  outside  the 
state  of  New  York  would  not  change 
the  ruling — and  if  Happy  married  out- 
side her  church,  Bishop  Joseph  Gill- 
espie Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania  (in 
whose  diocese  Happy's  first  marriage 
took  place)  announced  that  Happy 
"would  no  longer  be  a  communicant 
in  good  standing  of  the  Episcopal 
Church." 

A  year  is  a  long  time.  But  Happy  and 
Rocky  were  used  to  waiting.  If  they 
had  been  two  ordinary,  private  persons, 
they  might  well  have  waited.  But 
they  were  most  definitely  not  private 
people.  Political  observers  believed  that 
a  year's  wait  would  kill  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's chances  for  the  Republican 
nomination  altogether.  If  the  wedding 
took  place  in  1964  it  would  still  be 
too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people — 
and  the  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention.  "Smart  people,"  one  col- 
umnist wrote,  "figure  the  Happy-Go- 
Rocky  strategy  is  to  get  married,  get  it 
over,  accepted  and  forgotten  long  be- 
fore election  time." 

And  so,  at  a  time  when  any  other 
couple  might  have  been  making  joyous 
plans  for  their  future,  Happy  and 
Rocky  had  to  face  the  agonizing  choice 
between  Happy's  giving  up  her  church, 
or  Rocky  his  great  ambition. 

They  made  their  decision — a  quick, 
quiet  marriage.  And,  on  May  4th,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  at  his  brother 
Laurance's  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.,  home 
— by  the  Rev.  Marshall  L.  Smith  of  the 
Union  Church  in  Pocantico  Hills.    Mr. 
Smith  is  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
T       United    Presbyterian    Church    and    he 
v       read  from  the  Book  of  Common  Wor- 
R       ship  in  a  double-ring  service  lasting  fif- 
teen minutes  and  attended  only  by  im- 
mediate   members    of   the    bride's    and 
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bridegroom's  families.  This  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  expedient  solution  to 
Rocky  and  Happy's  dilemma.  However, 
before  a  week  had  passed,  the  Rev. 
Smith  was  accused  by  the  Hudson  River 
Presbytery,  to  which  he  belongs,  of  vio- 
lating the  constitution  of  his  church. 
Although  Mr.  Smith  serves  a  nonde- 
nominational  church,  he  is  nonetheless 
subject  to  the  regulations  and  discipline 
of  Presbyterian  government,  which  de- 
crees that  a  minister  must  get  permis- 
sion to  marry  anyone  who  has  been  di- 
vorced for  less  than  a  year.  Mr.  Smith 
failed  to  obtain  this  permission. 

Although  the  disciplinary  action  was 
expected  to  be  the  mildest  form — ad- 
monishment by  the  Presbytery — the 
news  cast  a  shadow  on  Rocky  and  Hap- 
py's bliss.  Added  to  this  were  the 
rumors,  predictions  and  speculations 
about  the  effect  this  marriage  would 
have  on  Nelson  Rockefeller's  chances 
for  the  Presidency. 

The  cost  of  love 

Love — or  lack  of  it,  some  said — had 
cost  Adlai  Stevenson  the  highest  post 
in  the  land — and  with  far  less  reason. 
Stevenson's  wife  had  divorced  him  well 
before  he  came  to  national  prominence. 
He  never  remarried,  was  never  even 
publicly  linked  with  another  woman. 
No  one  believed  that  his  divorce  was 
"arranged"  to  allow  him  to  conduct  a 
romance  with  anyone,  much  less  an- 
other man's  wife.  And  yet  it  was 
thought  that  large  blocs  of  voters  had 
turned  against  him  because  of  his 
divorced  status.  Surely  the  people  who 
voted  against  Stevenson  for  that  reason 
would  never  see  their  way  clear  to  vote 
for  Rockefeller.  Especially  when  the 
opposition  presented,  in  the  Kennedys, 
an  almost  unbelievably  perfect  domes- 
tic picture  of  a  handsome  young  couple 
raising  a  beautiful  family. 

Love,  said  this  faction,  might  lead 
Rocky  to  personal  happiness — but  it 
would  surely  drag  him  down  to  politi- 
cal oblivion. 

But  there  were  those  who  disagreed. 
"It  can  only  do  Rocky  good,"  said  one 
observer,  "to  have  at  his  side  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  who  can  compete  with 
Jackie  Kennedy  for  the  nation's  atten- 
tion. All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and 
surely  most  people  of  good  will  must 
sympathize  with  a  man  who  has  risked 
so  much  for  love — surely  they  must  see 
that  kind  of  love  is  not  disgraceful." 

"And  don't  forget,"  added  another, 
"that  Happy  would  make  a  marvelous 
First  Lady — and  that  Mary  Rockefeller 
would  not  have!" 

This  is  an  interesting,  little-discussed 
point.  Mary  Todhunter  Clark  Rocke- 
feller was  a  wonderful  woman.  She  was 
gracious,  dignified  and  kind.  She  was 
a  good  wife  and  a  splendid  mother; 
above  all,  by  breeding  and  inclination, 
she  was  a  true  lady.  But  she  was  not 
suited  to  the  role  of  a  politician's  wife, 
and  she  knew  it.  She  found  it  terribly 
difficult  to  talk  to  reporters,  and  agoniz- 
ing to  make  any  kind  of  political 
speech.  She  was  shy  and  reserved  to 
the  point  of  real  suffering  in  a  public 
position  and — unlike  Jackie  Kennedy 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  suffered 
the  same  malady — she  seemed  unable 


or  unwilling  to  change  herself.  Those 
who  knew  her  invariably  respected  and 
admired  her,  but  strangers  often  found 
her  aloof,  uncommunicative,  even  cold. 

Happy  Murphy  Rockefeller,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  born  to  help  a  man 
to  prominence.  Like  Jackie  and  El- 
eanor, she  was  born  to  wealth  and 
social  position  (her  father,  William 
Fitler  of  Philadelphia's  Main  Line,  left 
an  estate  worth  $4,000,000  when  he 
died),  but  in  her  case  the  privileges 
and  peculiarities  of  money  have  not 
made  her  shy  or  self-conscious.  She 
loves  people,  and  people  love  her.  A 
friend  describes  her  as  "sophisticated 
but  not  obvious  about  it — a  little  like 
royalty,  but  sweet,  cordial  and  friend- 
ly." She  earned  her  nickname  at  the 
Shipley  School  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania because,  according  to  one  of  her 
ex-classmates,  "She  just  made  every- 
body happy."  Politics  seems  to  come 
as  naturally  to  her  as  does  popularity. 

In  1958,  when  Rockefeller  ran  for 
Governor  of  New  York  State  for  the 
first  time,  she  served  as  a  volunteer 
worker  and  did  so  outstanding  a  job 
that  he  hired  her  as  a  member  of  his 
personal  staff.  Until  heT  resignation  in 
1961,  she  was  given  the  high  praise  of 
being  called  one  of  his  best,  most 
"quietly  competent"  workers.  She  is 
also  a  very  attractive  woman  (news- 
paper reports  of  her  first  wedding 
went  far  beyond  the  usual  society- 
column  jargon  to  call  her  "superbly 
lovely"  and  even  "pulchritudinous" ) 
who  dresses  beautifully,  is  well  edu- 
cated, and  wouldn't  at  all  be  outclassed 
by  Jackie  Kennedy  in  a  contest  based 
on  charm  and  cultural  background.  If 
the  American  people  can  overlook — 
or  forgive — or  even  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  approve — her  somewhat  un- 
conventional romantic  life,  she  could 
indeed  be  a  great  asset  to  a  man  in 
public  life. 

Can  they,  will  they,  do  so? 

Will  they  give  her  and  her  husband 
a  chance  at  the  White  House? 

Max  Lerner,  a  major  political,  his- 
torical and  cultural  observer  of  the 
American  scene,  believes  they  may.  "A 
society,"  he  wrote,  "is  at  its  healthiest 
when  its  strongest  drives  permeate  its 
whole  being.  .  .  .  The  Presidency,  for 
all  its  awesome  power,  is  meant  for  a 
human  being  and  not  machines.  If 
the  Presidential  candidates  are  human 
beings,  we  can  not  ask  them  to  be  or 
seem  plaster  saints.  They  must  be 
measured  against  the  same  operative 
codes  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  applaud 
Rockefeller's  act  of  courage  because  I 
believe  that  even  a  politician  has  a 
right  to  hope  for  happy  days." 

It  may  be  true  that  love,  or  its  ab- 
sence, cost  Adlai  Stevenson  the  White 
House.  It  is  surely  true  that  Edward 
of  England  had  to  give  up  his  throne 
for  the  love  of  a  divorced  woman,  that 
Princess  Margaret  had  to  renounce  her 
first  love,  a  divorced  man,  because  of 
her  position  in  the  line  of  succession 
for  that  throne.  And  now  Nelson  and 
Happy  Rockefeller  have  once  again 
asked  whether  those  who  risk  all  for 
love  necessarily  have  to  lose  all. 

Only    time — and    one-hundred-and- 

eighty-million  Americans — can  answer. 

— Charlotte  Dinter 


MIDWEST 


THE 

OTHER  GLENN 

WHO  HAS 

TRAVELED 

AROUND 


THE  WORLD! 


(WSTV-TV's  Bob  Glenn) 


Let  Astronaut  John  Glenn  have  all  outer  space  to 
travel  in!  Bob  Glenn  finds  this  old  globe  exciting 
enough  at  close  range  .  .  .  with  his  beloved  Betty  by 
his  side.  These  two  are  so  eager  to  take  off  and 
"explore,"  they  once  got  as  far  as  Bermuda  before 
checking  one  item  with  each  other — and  exclaiming 
in  startled  unison:  "But  I  thought  you  were  bring- 
ing our  money!"  .  .  .  The  discovery  that  their  pocket 
contents  totaled  all  of  $19.46  didn't  faze  'em  a 
bit.  Bob's  never  at  a  loss  for  ideas — or  words — as 
viewers  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
can  testify.  They  know  him  well,  from  his  lively, 
informative  shows  on  WSTV-TV  five  days  a  week: 
The  just-after-noon  "Tel-All"  (12:30  to  1:30)  and 
"Newsbeat"  (11  at  night).  .  .  .  Bob's  a  "walking 
encyclopedia"  (reads  the  Britannica  just  as  a  pas- 
time!) but  keeps  his  TV  spotlight  on  news  and 
a  bevy  of  guests  who've  ranged  from  pop  singers 
to  statesmen  to  some  3500  personalities  active  in 
and  around  Steubenville  .  .  .  where  Bob  (born  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York),  grew  up  and  married  his 
high-school  sweetheart.  He  finds  his  adopted  home- 
town a  wonderful  place  to  live  and  work  .  .  .  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  just  a  fine  place  to  visit. 
Steubenville  is  where  he  and  Betty  happily  make 
their  home — furnishing  it  with  travel  mementoes. 
Though  Bob's  hobby  is  collecting  guns,  he  didn't 
shoot  the  leopard  be-spotting  his  bar.  These  Glenns 
really  love  animals.  Their  pets  have  included  a 
monkey,  a  poodle,  a  parakeet  .  .  .  and  four  alligators. 


Bob  and  Betty  pick  a  new  place  to  "visit" 
— surrounded  by  souvenirs  of  earlier  trips. 


Above:  Veteran  Dixieland  trombonist  Jack  Teagarden  (center)  was  among 
the  greats  chosen  to  appear  on  "American  Jazz."  Below:  No  jazz  program 
would  be  complete  without  the  inimitable  Count  Basie  and  his  orchestra. 


Above:  Willis  on-stage  in  Chicago. 
Below:  Jazz  great,  tenor  saxophon- 
ist Stan  Getz,  plays  "C  Jam  Blues." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HOUR: 
AMERICAN  JAZZ 

.-...■., 
Willis  Conover  Hosts  U.S.  Entry  in  Exciting 

CBS  Exchange  Series 


''It  is  said,"  remarked  Congressman 
Richard  Boiling  not  long  ago,  "that 
in  Moscow  the  Soviet  youth  speak 
English  with  a  Conover  accent."  That 
isn't  hard  to  believe — the  voice  of 
Willis  Conover  can  be  heard  more 
often,  by  more  people  in  more  places, 
than  any  voice  in  the  world.  His 
"Music  USA"  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica is  heard  by  thirty  million  listeners 
in  eighty  countries.  Aside  from  this 
six-nights-a-week  broadcast,  Willis  is 
widely  known  as  a  jazz  authority  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  .  .  .  He 
was  certainly  the  logical  choice  to 
host  the  U.S.  entry  in  the  CBS  Inter- 
national Program  Exchange.  Conduct- 
ed by  the  five  CBS  owned  television 
stations,  the  U.S.  entry,  "American 
Jazz,"  was  produced  by  WBBM-TV  in 
Chicago,  and  is  currently  being  seen 
in  Europe,  North  and  South  America. 
Canada  and  the  Far  East.  The  eleven 
countries  in  these  regions  who  are 
participating  in  the  exchange  have 
contributed  shows  which  can  now  be 
seen  across  the  country  on  the  CBS 
owned  stations  (WCBS-TV,  New 
York;  KNXT-TV,  Los  Angeles; 
WBBM-TV,  Chicago;  WCAU-TV, 
Philadelphia;  KMOX-TV,  St.  Louis). 
.  .  .  Willis,  who  hosted  "American 
Jazz"  on-stage  at  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  House,  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
and  now  calls  both  New  York  City 
and  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  home. 
("I  must  commute  a  minimum  of  five 
hundred  miles  per  week.")  His  New 
York  apartment,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Greenwich  Village,  is  modern,  com- 
fortable .  .  .  and  boasts  sixty  thousand 
records,  not  to  mention  his  dozens  and 
dozens  of  books.  His  home  in  Chevy 
Chase,  where  he  stays  when  broadcast- 
ing "Music  USA"  in  nearby  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  is  a  1929-built  white  clap- 
board house  with  an  enclosed  garden. 
It  sounds  like  the  perfect  spot  to  relax 
.  .  .  and  with  the  hectic  schedule  and 
fast  pace  that  he  must  keep  ("I 
couldn't  be  happier — or  harder  work- 
ing"), it  must  come  in  handy  as  a 
"get-away-from-it-all"  hide-away!  .  .  . 
However,  as  busy  as  he  is,  Willis 
thoroughly  enjoys  his  work.  "I  brought 
my  hobby,  jazz,  into  my  profession, 
radio  and  TV,"  he  says.  "Now  my 
principal  profession  seems  to  be  jazz 
— listening  to  it,  programing  it,  talk- 
ing about  it  and  writing  about  it."  He 
has  been  chosen  "Jazz  Spokesman  of 
the  Year"  by  Down  Beat  Magazine, 
an  honor  he  is  rightfully  proud  of. 
But  more  than  any  honor  or  approving 
review  he  has  received,  the  approval 
that  means  the  most  to  him  comes  in 
the  form  of  the  letters  he  has  received 
•from  his  listeners  in  eighty  countries. 
That,  and  the  wonderful  hospitality 
and  genuine  welcome  he  received  in 
the  twenty  countries^  he  has  visited. 
He's  the  perfect  spokesman  for  jazz, 
for  the  CBS  series  and  for  America. 


Above:  A  world-traveler,  Willis  has  visited  twenty  countries  reached  by  his 
"Music  USA."  Below:  Time  out  for  ice  cream  and  browsing  in  a  Greenwich 
Village  bookstore  .  , .  then  back  to  his  desk  to  answer  his  voluminous  fan  mail. 
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WBKBTV's  Magic  Land  of 
Lemonade  Lakes  and  Jellybean  Trees 


Nancy  and  station  executives 
discuss  Cerebral  Palsy  tele- 
thon   planned    for    this    fall. 


When  Nancy  Berg  opens  the  gates  to  the  ''Land  of  Ziggy  Zoggo,"  every  weekday  morning, 
children  over  a  four-state-wide  area  are  held  spellbound  in  a  world  of  magic  and  charm.  To 
enter  this  fascinating  land  on  Chicago's  WBKB-TV,  everyone  must  wear  a  magic  hat.  Then  the 
children  are  off  with  Nancy  through  a  fairyland  of  lemonade  lakes  and  jellybean  trees,  the  land 
of  Mr.  Ticker  the  Clock,  Ebenezer  Scrooge  the  Piggy  Bank,  and  Oggo  Boggo  the  weather  man. 
.  .  .  The  over-sized  props  Nancy  uses  (spelling  blocks,  tooth  brush,  comb,  money  tree  and  coins) 
entertain  as  well  as  instruct.  These,  combined  with  the  "good  habit  songs"  Nancy  sings,  have  brought 
a  deluge  of  over  thirty  thousand  letters  each  month — including  letters  from  ministers  and  from 
educators  who  have  invited  Nancy  for  personal  appearances  at  their  schools.  ...  If  tradition 
had  held  sway,  Nancy  would  be  teaching  the  "three  Rs"  in  the  classroom,  as  do  many  members 
of  her  family  who  are  in  the  educational  field.  But,  apparently,  the  fighting  spirit  handed  down 
by  her  ancestors — who  include  military  officers  in  George  Washington's  Army,  the  Confederate 
Army  and  the  Union  Army — inspired  an  independence  all  her  own.  Consequently,  after  the  "proper" 
schooling  for  young  ladies  at  a  New  Haven  school  for  girls,  Nancy  entered  Boston's  Emerson 
School  for  Dramatics  on  a  debating  scholarship.  Further  studies  in  radio  production  and  dramatics 
brought  her  to  classes  at  Wilkes  College  in  Pennsylvania — where  she  met  and  married  her 
instructor,   Hal   Berg,   who   was   also   Program    Manager  at  the   region's  radio   station.   .  .   .   For 


Left:  Nancy  discusses  "Ziggy  Zoggo"  with  her  husband,  who  ivrites  and  produces  the  show.  Right:  The  family  relaxes. 

the  first  three  years  of  her  marriage,  Nancy  co-starred  in  the  top-rated  disc  jockey  program, 
"Hal  'n  Nancy's  Song  Shop."  With  the  advent  of  TV,  Nancy  was  the  featured  performer  in 
numerous  programs  as  a  pantomime  artist,  women's  commentator,  quiz  emcee — and  even  as  a 
student  pilot  for  the  first  television  learning-to-fly  series.  .  .  .  Always  interested  in  community 
affairs,  Nancy  has  donated  her  talents  to  many  worthwhile  organizations.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
her  emceeing  the  annual  United  Cerebral  Palsy  telethons,  Nancy  became  interested  in  work  with 
handicapped  children  and  in  children's  programing  for  television.  She  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  a  planning  board  for  Cerebral  Palsy  Organization  activities  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  Although  her  daily 
hour-long  television  program  makes  great  demands  on  her  energies,  Nancy  still  reserves  time 
enough  to  be  a  homemaker  for  her  two  daughters,  Robyn  Lee,  ten,  and  Jody  Lynn,  five.  And  out 
of  her  desire  to  maintain  a  good  family  and  home   life,  comes  Nancy's  favorite  hobby,  cooking. 
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Dick  Davis'  20-year  record  proves 

YOU 
CAN'T 


WITH 


1.  Dick's  off  on  his  "Tote-Gote"  to 
take  on-the-spot  pictures  for  the 
weekly  "Sports  Story."  2.  On-camera, 
he  chats  with  Norm  Marshall,  mana- 
ger of  a  Michigan  ski  resort.  3.  In 
the  summer,  it's  fishing  and  scuba 
diving  for  sports-loving  Dick.  4. 
"Duchess"  is  partial  to  Dick  .  .  .  and 
little  "Pokie"  seems  to  favor  Millie! 
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Dick  Davis  began  his  career  in  radio  many  years  ago  in  his  hometown,  Findlay, 
Ohio — but  not  in  radio  broadcasting.  Dick  began  at  Station  WFIN  in  radio  sales 
and,  gradually,  began  to  combine  this  with  sports  coverage.  Now,  more  than 
twenty  years  later,  he's  seen  on  WKNX-TV  ("Sports  Story,"  "Bowling  High 
Lights"),  as  well  as  heard  on  WKNX  Radio  ("Sportsmen's  Almanac").  He  loves 
his  work,  "particularly  the  acceptance  by  people  from  all  age  groups  and  all 
walks  of  life."  ...  On  "Sports  Story,"  Dick  has  interviewed  the  greats  from 
Joe  Louis  to  Dizzy  Dean  .  .  .  from  Stan  Musial  to  Maxie  Rosenbloom.  He  tells 
a  funny  story  about  the  day  Slapsie  Maxie  guested  on  the  show:  "When  Slapsie 
was  my  guest,  he  was  playing  in  'Guys  and  Dolls'  in  a  summer  theater.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  his  humorous  line  from  the  Salvation  Army  testimonial  scene. 
He  said,  'Heck,  Dick,  I  only  know  dem  lines  when  I  starts  from  da  beginning!' ' 
.  .  .  Dick  says  his  most  inspiring  experience,  aside  from  his  marriage,  was  the 
first  scuba  dive  he  made.  "The  first  dive  brought  to  me  the  really  true  magnificence 
of  the  silent  world  underwater."  Fishing  and  diving  rank  high  on  Dick's  list  of 
hobbies— along  with  being  a  do-it-yourselfer.  He  decorated  his  and  Millie's  home 
in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  inside  and  out  .  .  .  and  even  built  his  own  ladder  to  do 
it!  ...  Over  twenty  years  of  broadcasting,  a  happy  marriage  and  four  children 
("fine  children  anyone  would  be  proud  of")  have  spelled  success  for  Dick  Davis. 
And  what's  especially  nice  about  it,  it  hasn't  gone  to  his  head — not  in  the  least. 
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Starting  with  the  July  issue — 
and  for  the  next  five  months 
TRUE    STORY    offers    monthly 

Over  $4,000  in  Cash  Prizes 

and 

Valuable  Merchandise 


First  Prize $1000 

Second  Prize $500 

Third  Prize $250 

4  Fourth  Prizes $50 

25  Fifth  Prizes    .  .  .(Hair  Dryers) 
10  Sixth  Prizes    .(Electric  Shavers) 

14  Seventh  Prizes $25 

16  Eighth  Prizes $15 

13  Ninth  Prizes $10 

50  Tenth  Prizes  *Soap  Powder  Dispensers 


THE  QUEEN 

RE-CIRCULATING  AIR  for 
hair  health  and  beauty! 
Gives  professional  beauty 
results  to  the  Queen's 
taste!  Controls  the  degree 
of  heat  you  want,  auto- 
matically. Aquamarine  with 
sparkling  chrome  trim. 
Stand  with  non-tip  base. 


RONSON  "TIARA" 

Ronson  "Tiara"  ladies' 
electric  shaver  features 
two  shaving  edges  —  con- 
toured "Beauty  Glide"  for 
legs,-  curved  "Trimette"  for 
underarms.  Shaves  closely, 
quickly,  without  irritation. 


Soap  Powder  Dispensers 
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by  WOROBLE  MFG.  CO. 


CONTEST ! 

WIN  BIG 
CASH  PRIZES  IN 

True  Story  Magazine's  IVew 


ITS  THE  CHANCE  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 


read  the  story... 
enjoy  the  story... then 


rj 
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Look  for  complete  details  and  entry  rules  in  the 
August  issue  of  TRUE  STORY  magazine,  now  on  sale! 

A  wonderful  way  to  win  extra  pocket  money 
— and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  writer  to  win 
.  .  .  Enter  the  monthly  "Write  A  Title"  con- 
test today  .  .  .  Over  135  prizes  in  cash  and 
merchandise  every  month. 
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THE   ALLEN    LUDDENS 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

and  when  he  was  subbing  for  Arthur 
Godfrey  on  the  latter's  radio  show.  But 
she  had  assumed  he  was  a  married 
man.  Besides,  she  had  a  "thing"  going 
herself — with  a  certain  chap  who  had 
already  waited  five  years  for  her  to  say 
"yes"  to  his  marriage  proposals. 

Then,  when  Allen  brought  "Pass- 
word" to  Hollywood  for  a  week,  he 
phoned  Betty  to  inform  her  that  they 
had  been  booked  to  co-star  in  summer 
stock  in  the  play,  "Critic's  Choice."  He 
was  worried,  because  he  had  never  acted 
on  stage  before.  Naturally,  Betty  in- 
vited him  over. 

After  a  happy  dinner  with  Betty  and 
her  parents,  Allen  went  into  the  next 
room  to  phone  his  three  children  back 
home  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  dining  room, 
he  remarked,  "I  just  told  my  son  David 
that  I  had  a  lovely  dinner  with  Betty 
White,  and  he  said,  'Bring  her  back 
with  you,  Dad!'" 

Betty  laughed,  and  said,  "Well,  that's 
flattering.  .  .  .  How  old  is  David?" 

Allen  pretended  to  frown:  "David 
meant  to  bring  you  back  for  me,  not 
for  him!" 

Betty  soon  discovered  that  Allen's 
wife,  Margaret  McGloin,  had  died  of 
cancer  the  previous  October.  Now  he 
had  three  children  to  raise — David,  15; 
Martha,  13;  and  Sarah,  10.  David  was 
attending  Andover  School  but  the  girls 
were  at  home,  being  cared  for  by  a 
wonderful,  loving  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Lessie  Clymer. 

Allen  told  Betty  he  didn't  want  to 
send  the  kids  to  camp.  It  would  be 
their  first  summer  together  since  their 
mother  died,  and  Allen  felt  they  needed 
him  as  much  as  he  needed  them.  Be- 
sides, David  was  all  set  to  play  the  role 
of  his  son  in  the  play. 

Betty  gets  "adopted" 

Betty  was  sympathetic — but  she 
wasn't  prepared  for  the  happy  tumult 
that  follows  three  kids  and  two  dogs 
showing  up  at  a  summer  theater.  Sarah, 


with  her  big,  brown,  soulful  eyes  and 
blond  hair,  immediately  attached  her- 
self to  Betty. 

It  quickly  became  a  routine  for 
Sarah,  David,  Martha  and  Allen  to 
stampede  Betty  into  a  picnic,  a  swim, 
a  birthday  party  or  a  family  bull  session. 

Everybody  seemed  to  have  a  birth- 
day in  July,  and  Betty  was  busy  with 
the  cakes,  candles,  songs,  snacks.  When 
she  had  a  chance  to  cook,  she  even 
showed  off  her  favorite  dish — bell  pep- 
pers stuffed  with  rice,  ground  brown 
beef,  Parmesan  cheese,  bacon,  tomatoes. 

By  the  time  everybody  got  to  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine,  they  had  become  good 
friends.  The  kids  were  wild  about  Betty, 
and  went  to  her  with  their  problems 
and  little  triumphs.  Sarah  told  of  her 
upcoming  birthday;  Martha  had  some 
confidential  girl-to-girl  talks ;  and  David 
had  told  Betty  all  about  his  buddies  at 
school. 

At  Skowhegan,  the  Luddens  had  a 
cottage  facing  the  lake,  and  Betty's  cot- 
tage was  down  the  road  a  bit.  But  every 
morning,  the  Ludden  crowd  descended 
on  Betty's  house,  tramping  happily 
through  her  living  room  and  onto  her 
part  of  the  beach. 

Betty  was  helpless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  affection  that  rose  about  her.  The 
Luddens  had  "adopted"  her,  and  that 
was  that! 

There  was  an  awkward  moment  when 
Betty's  long-time  suitor  flew  into  town, 
took  one  look  at  theater-lobby  photos 
showing  Betty  and  Allen  in  a  cozy  pose, 
and   said,   "I    don't   like   this   fellow!" 

When  the  suitor  left,  Betty  returned 
to  playing  mother  hen  to  the  Ludden 
kids.  She  enjoyed  being  wanted,  and 
it  made  her  think  about  the  joys  of 
family  life. 

Allen  talked  about  marriage.  It 
hadn't  been  easy,  being  a  widower,  and 
he  wondered  out  loud  if  he  would  ever 
find  a  woman  who  would  love  him 
enough  to  .  .  . 

Betty  kept  assuring  him,  "Of  course, 
marriage  is  possible.  You're  a  fine  man, 
and  your  children  are  lovely  .  .  .  just 
wonderful!  .  .  .  And  someday  you'll 
meet  the  right  woman.  .  .  .  Just  wait! 
.   .  .  You'll  see!" 

When  the  play  ended  its  run  in  Skow- 
hegan, Betty  and  Allen  and  the  rest  of 
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In  the  August  issue 

<$*£&¥    True  Story 

I  An  exciting  new  column 
by  Jack  Bailey  of  people  and 
events  straight  from  the  an- 
nals of  the  popular  ABC-TV 
television  show 

■  WATCH  QUEEN-FOR-A- 
DAY,  the  Cinderella  Show, 
Monday  Through  Friday  on 
ABC-TV.  See  your  local  pa- 
per for  time  and  channel 
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the  cast  had  a  goodbye  party  in  her 
cottage.  When  the  hour  grew  late, 
Betty  carried  Sarah  into  her  bedroom 
and  tucked  her  in.  But,  later,  David 
whispered  to  Betty,  "You'd  better  go 
in   again  and  say  goodbye  to  Sarah." 

Betty  found  Sarah  weeping  and  hold- 
ing tight  her  big  birthday-gift  teddy 
bear.  "We'll  never  see  you  again!"  she 
sniffled. 

Betty  cuddled  her  and  wiped  the 
tears  away.  "Darling,  of  course  I'll  see 
you  again!"  she  assured  her.  "You 
know  that  I  come  back  to  New  York 
often.  I  promise  to  come  and  see  you." 

"No  you  won't.  .  .  .  You'll  be  too  far 


away! 

"Yes,  I  will!  ...  I  promise!" 
Leaving  Skowhegan  the  next  day 
was  not  easy.  She  had  become  so  fond 
of  the  Ludden  children ;  she  found  her- 
self excited  at  being  needed  .  .  .  and 
she  began  to  see  Allen  in  a  new  light. 

Had  she  waited  too  long? 

Back  in  Hollywood,  she  told  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  White, 
what  had  happened,  but  she  didn't 
dare  to  think  beyond  the  excitement 
of  meeting  a  wonderful  family.  Mar- 
riage was  something  she  resolutely 
blocked  out  of  her  mind.  She  had  been 
a  loner  so  long.  .  .  . 

She  lived  with  her  parents,  but  pe- 
riodically she  moved  into  her  own 
apartment,  then  gave  it  up  and  went 
back  to  her  parents.  Independence  was 
not  as  wonderful  as  some  people  think. 
"Being  with  someone  keeps  you  from 
thinking  only  about  yourself,"  she  said. 
"Besides,  I  get  awfully  lonely! 

"Most  career  girls,"  she  noted,  "wait 
too  long  before  geting  married.  And 
then  they  get  too  cautious — which  I 
have   done." 

Several  times,  she  was  tempted  to 
marry,  "But  I  have  rationalized  my  feel- 
ings, torn  apart  each  small  detail  and 
tried  to  find  a  reason  why  the  move 
was  wrong.  I  have  now  become  so  cau- 
tious that  I'm  almost  afraid  of  mar- 
riage. .  .  .  But  I  think  I'm  mainly  afraid 
of  myself.  When  you've  been  single  as 
long  as  I  have,  you  become  afraid  you 
cannot  give  marriage  all  it  needs." 

She  added,  prophetically,  "I'd  like 
to  have  the  feeling  of  knowing  someone 
needs  me  and  that  I  need  him  ...  I 
know  that  when  a  career  girl  finds  she 
has  no  career  any  more,  she  has  noth- 
ing left.  I  never  want  to  be  in  the  spot 
where  I  have  no  one  and  nothing." 

Perhaps  some  of  these  thoughts 
haunted  Betty  when  Allen  visited  her 
in  Hollywood  in  September.  Now  he 
was  making  no  secret  about  his  love. 
She  had  smiled  the  first  couple  of  times 
he  proposed,  but  now  she  listened. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  marriage,"  he 
told  her.  "It  has  so  much  that  makes 
life  wonderful." 

He  talked  frankly  of  his  fine  first 
wife.  She  had  cancer  for  four  years, 
and  he  kept  the  dark  secret  from  her. 
He  told  Betty  how  lucky  he  was  to  get 
Mrs.  Clymer  as  a  housekeeper. 

Among  themselves,  the  children 
agreed  that  Dad  should  marry  again, 
but  it  wasn't  until  they  met  Betty  that 
suddenly  the  future  became  clear:  She 


was  the  woman  for  Dad.  They  con- 
spired to  entangle  Betty  into  their  life; 
they  watched  for  signs  that  Dad  liked 
Betty;  they  compared  notes  on  whether 
Betty  was  reacting  to  their  dad.  They 
devised  a  game,  "Check."  Each  time 
they  noted  something  romantic,  they 
whispered.  "Check — for  our  side!" 

Sarah  wrote  Betty  all  winter,  address- 
ing her  as  Miss  Betty  White,  and  under- 
scoring the  word  Miss  as  though  to 
remind  Betty  she  was  still  single  and 
very  marriageable.  David  and  Martha 
wrote  Betty,  too.  and  made  it  clear 
they  needed  her.  "We  just  want  you 
around"  .  .  .  "We  need  you"  .  .  .  "It 
would  be  wonderful  if  you  lived  with 
us"  .  .  .  "Dad  is  wonderful."  .  .  . 

When  Betty  flew  to  New  York  for 
TV  work,  she  would  hurry  to  the  sub- 
urbs to  see  the  children,  and  they  would 
yell  with  delight,  hugging  and  kissing 
her,  and  telling  her  how  much  they 
loved  her.  Then  when  she  had  to  leave, 
the  parting  was  sad. 

Allen,  of  course,  pursued  her.  He 
kept  asking  her  to  marry  him.  Patient- 
ly, he  explained  away  each  new  ob- 
jection she  dug  up. 

From  New  York,  Allen  phoned  her 
nightly. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  he  kept 
asking. 

"Not  yet,"  she  kept  answering. 

She  had  all  kinds  of  excuses:  She 
admired  him  all  right;  she  loved  his 
children;  she  adored  the  entire  family, 
but.  .  .  .  Besides,  she  had  a  five-year 
romance  cooking,  and  didn't  know  what 
to  tell  the  fellow.  It  was  such  a  tre- 
mendous step  to  take,  from  a  militant 
bachelor  girl  to  being  a  wife  and  step- 
mother, so  suddenly.  She  asked  for 
more  time. 

But  Allen  was  persistent,  gentle  yet 
firm,  and  on  the  night  of  April  10th, 
after  a  most  persuasive  phone  call,  she 
sighed,  "Yes." 

From  Miss  to  Mrs. 

Allen,  exultant,  ran  upstairs  and  woke 
up  Lessie,  the  housekeeper.  "Betty  said 
yes!  .  .  .  She'll  marry  me!"  Then  he 
asked,  "But  you  will  stay  on  with  us. 
won't  you?"  Lessie  said,  "Yes  ...  I 
love  all  of  you." 

Now  Lessie  will  supervise  the  new 
and  larger  house  that  Allen  bought  in 
nearby  Chappaqua,  New  York.  It's  a 
100-year-old  Colonial  farm  house,  on 
five  acres,  with  a  swimming  pool  and 
a  mill  pond  that  freezes  over  in  the 
winter  for  ice  skating. 

After  saying  "yes"  to  Allen,  Betty- 
busied  herself  with  some  vital  chores. 
She  had  to  inform  her  old  beau  that 
she  couldn't  marry  him;  she  sold  her 
car;  inspected  her  furniture  in  storage 
to  see  what  she'd  take  to  New  York 
with  her;  phoned  her  friend  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  for  advice  on  how  to  have 
a  quiet  Las  Vegas  wedding. 

When  she  returned  to  New  York,  the 
children  posted  welcome  signs:  "Check 
— for  our  side!" 

When  they  caught  Dad  and  Betty 
holding  hands  and  making  love-eyes 
at  each  other,  they  exclaimed,  happily, 
"Check!" 

From  the  beginning,  they  called  her 
Betty,  and   she  likes  it  that  way.   She 
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THIS  SAMPLE  IS  WORKED  OUT  FOR  YOU 
A  Scotch  version  of  Thomas  is  TAM, 
plus  DOG,  plus  GET,  equals  the  answer, 
THOMAS  DOGGET. 


HERE'S  YOUR  FIRST  PUZZLE! 
Try  your  skill!  It's  not  any  more  difficult 
than  the  sample  puzzle. 


Spend  a  few  moments  looking  at  the  two  puzzles.  One  of  them  is  a  sample  puzzle  and 

has  been  worked  out  for  you.  This  is  to  aid  you  in  solving  the  First  Puzzle.  Can  you  solve 

it?  There  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  . . .  nothing  but  a   straightforward,  honest  challenge 

to  your  common  sense  and  skill. 

This  wonderful  ALLADIN'S  LAMP  GAME  offers  you  loads  of  fun  and  a  chance  at  any  one 

of  the  hundred  great  cash  awards,  totaling  $36,000.00.  There's  no  red  tape  to  enter  —  no 

long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes  —  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly  upon  completion  of  rh& 

Contest. 

ENTER  NOW,  and  make  yourself  eligible  to  win  the  Promptness  Bonus  Award  of  as  much 

as  $1,000.00,  along  with  the  First  Prize  of  $20,000.00.  This  is  the  Grand  First  Prize  totaling 

$21,000.00.  Will  you  be  one- of  the  fortunate  people  to  win  one  of  these  prizes? 

If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older,  and  live  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  a  U.S. 

possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous  Contest. 

All    judging   will    be  conducted    in    an    impartial,    impersonal    manner   to    assure    absolute 

equality  of  opportunity  to  all.  Contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  outcome 

of  the  Contest,  including  the  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle  solutions. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2681,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


My  answer  to  Puzzle  No   1 


PLEASE  PRINT 


I    would    like    to    have    full    particulars    about    INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  INC.'s    $36,000.00    | 


"ALLADIN'S  LAMP  OF  GOLDEN  FORTUNE"  GAME. 

Please  mail  me  free  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and  the  First  Set  of  Puzzles. 


Name    .. 
Address 
City  


Zone 


....  State. 
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Hickman's  first  "job"  after  the  honey- 
moon was  to  judge  the  "Nevada — Miss 
Universe"  contest  at  the  Vegas  T-bird 
Hotel.  Bride  Carol  Christensen 
stayed  behind.  Asked  if  she  minded 
her  groom  ogling  the  beauties,  Carol 
laughed.  "What  can  he  see  there  that 
he  doesn't  see  at  home?"  .  .  .  Did 
Vince  Edwards  pick  his  new  secretary 
to  match  the  decor  of  his  new  $30,000 
dressing  room?  .  .  .  Pals  of  Liz  Taylor 
say  the  news  photos  of  Sybil  Burton 
are  ten  years  old.  'Tain't  true.  .  .  . 
MGM  is  calling  Gary  Lockwood 
("The  Lieutenant")  next  year's  Dick 
Chamberlain. .  .  .  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor's 
suing  again! 


Gag  Law:  TV  viewers  have  noticed 
the  startling  resemblance  between  E.G. 
Marshall  and  Bob  Hope.  When  told 
of  this,  Bob  (seen  here  on  a  rare  night 
out  with  his  wife  Dolores)  instantly 
quipped,  "Well,  we  are  alike.  We  both 
go  for  a  good  case — E.G.  of  law,  and 
me  of  scotch!"  .  .  .  Keith  Andes,  a 
fine  actor  who  was  Lucille  Ball's  co- 
star  in  "Wildcat,"  to  romance  her  in 
the  first  episode  of  her  show's  fall 
season.  Keith  is  slated  to  be  a  regular 
on  the  new  Glynis  Johns  series  which 
is  said  to  be  a  howler.  .  .  .  Buddy 
Ebsen  dusted  off  his  dancing  shoes 
and  hit  the  county-fair  trail  with  fellow 
"Hillbillies"  Irene  Ryan,  Donna 
Douglas  and  Max  Baer  Jr.  Protests 
from  fans  are  pouring  in  because  this 
top   show   didn't   win   a   single    Emmy 


this  year.  "The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show," 
however,  won  plenty — and  Buddy  was 
generous  (and  sincere)  in  his  Congrats 
to  Mary  Tyler  Moore  and  her  hus- 
band Grant  Tinker,  as  pictured  be- 
low. 


Love — and      Marriage:      At      the 

SHARE  shindig,  Sinatra  brought 
Juliet  Prowse — both  insisting  it's 
just  friendship  and  romance  is  cold. 
They  shared  a  table  with  Vince  Ed- 
wards, who  brought  Sherry — Nel- 
son, that  is — but  "drank  in"  Juliet. 
Vince's  ogling  seemed  to  amuse  Frank, 
but  Sherry  looked  unhappy.  .  .  .  May 
and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  adopted 
another  baby.  .  .  .  Patti  Lewis  will 
present  Jerry  with  their  sixth  in  Janu- 
ary. . .  .  Ann  Blyth  and  Dr.  McNulty 
named  their  fifth  Eileene  Alana.  Ann 
wants  a  minimum  of  eight! 


Casting  Around:  George  Burns' 
and  Dorothy  Provine's  new  night- 
club act  blossomed  into  a  co-starring 
TV  series,  "Wendy  and  Me."  .  .  .  Cliff 
Robertson  wired  pal  Bob  Culp  in 
for  a  lead  in  his  feature,  "Sunday  in 
New  York."  .  .  .  Ex-rabbi  Jackie  Ma- 
son to  play  a  Nazi  in  "Ship  of  Fools." 
.  .  .  Spring  Byington  planning  a  new 
series,  in  which  she'll  fly  her  own 
plane.  .  .  .  And  June  Lockhart's 
swimming  cat,  "George,"  invited  to 
guest  on  "Lassie"  next  season. 

— The  End 
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Bob  takes  Dolores  out  on  the  town  .  .  .  Buddy  has  a  word  with  Mary  and  Grant. 


doesn't  want  to  replace  loving  memories 
of  their  mother.  She  wants  to  be  some- 
thing new  in  their  lives,  something 
added   without   taking   anything   away. 

Betty  has  been  discovering,  pleas- 
antly, that  she  and  Allen  are  closer  in 
interests  than  she  first  suspected.  She 
loves  gardening,  and  so  does  he.  He 
wrote  her  all  winter  about  the  tulip 
bulbs  he  was  planting,  and  she  thought 
he  was  kidding  until  she  saw  his  gar- 
den. He  is  mad  about  two  poodles; 
and  she  has  three  dogs — a  St.  Bernard, 
a  Peke,  and  a  poodle,  along  with  a 
parakeet   and   four   big   tanks   of   fish. 

They  were  both  born  in  the  Midwest, 
she  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  he  in 
Mineral,  Wisconsin.  They  both  enjoy 
singing  and  modern  music.  They  love 
outdoors  and  the  country  life;  they 
avoid  the  cocktail  party  routine. 

They're  a  handsome  pair:  She's  five- 
foot-four,  he's  five-foot-eleven.  She's  112 
pounds  and  he's  175.  She's  hazel-eyed 
and  he's  blue-eyed.  She  has  light  brown 
hair,  and  he  has  blond  hair.  They  are 
both  lean,  brisk,  cleancut,  well-adjusted. 

She  admires  him  for  his  modesty.  He 
disclaims  he's  an  egghead,  yet  he  is 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  holds  an  M.A. 
in  English  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  has  written  three  text  books, 
one  novel;  has  taught  school  and  writ- 
ten and  directed  for  the  stage  and  TV 
for  years. 

He  and  Betty  have  no  trouble  com- 
municating with  the  kids.  "The  kids 
understand  that  Allen  has  to  be  away, 
working,"  she  explains,  "and  that  I 
will  be  away  working,  too.  They  are 
fortunately  self-sufficient,  but  also  warm 
and  clinging." 

Allen  and  Betty  decided  to  forego  a 
fancy  wedding.  "I'd  have  had  to  in- 
vite relatives  and  friends,  and  I  was 
afraid  I'd  leave  someone  out  and  they'd 
be  angry.  Besides,  i  wouldn't  have  felt 
comfortable  with  a  big  wedding;  I'd 
panic,  and  it  would  overwhelm  me. 
So  we  decided  Allen  would  come  out 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  then  he  and  I 
and  my  parents  would  go  to  Vegas  to 
marry  on  June  14th.  It  would  be  like  an 
elopement,  except  with  my  parents 
along." 

There  would  be  time  for  only  three 
days  in  La  Jolla  before  Allen  had  to 
rush  back  to  New  York  and  Betty  had 
to  go  off  on  already-booked  theater 
dates.  But  in  July,  they  return  to  the 
Cape  Playhouse  at  Dennis,  and  then 
the  Lakewood  Playhouse  at  Skowhegan, 
to  co-star  in  "Janus." 

It  will  be  a  sentimental  journey  back 
to  where  love  started,  except  for  one 
change:  They  will  be  man  and  wife, 
with   a   ready-made   family   along. 

They  bought  a  new  station  wagon 
and  will  somehow  make  time  for  pic- 
nics, birthday  parties,  swimming,  sing- 
ing, running,  giggling,  nudging  and 
other  displays  of  family  happiness. 

"Suddenly  I'm  right  in  the  middle  of 
family  life,  and  I  love  it,"  sighs  Betty. 
"I   wonder  why  I   hesitated   so  long." 

Allen  beams,  "I'm  happier  than  I 
have  ever  dreamed  I  could  be!" 

"Check — for  our  side!"  yell  Sarah, 
Martha  and  David.  —Paul  Denis 

Allen  hosts  "Password"  on  CBS-TV,  M- 
F  at  2  P.M.,  and  Mon.  at  10  P.M.  EDT. 
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ROBERT   REED 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

suddenly    the    girl    let   out   a    scream! 

"What  are  they  doing  here?"  she 
asked,  pointing  to  a  shelf  lined  with 
four  huge,  staring  owls. 

"They're  stuffed,  don't  worry,"  Bob 
said.  And  he  proceeded  to  explain  how 
once,  in  Hollywood,  on  a  whim,  with 
his  last  $2.50,  he'd  bought  a  stuffed 
owl.  How  his  dad,  mistakenly  thinking 
Bob  had  developed  a  yen  for  stuffed 
owls,  had  gone  out  and  shot  three  live 
ones,  had  had  them  stuffed  and  then 
shipped  them  off  to  his  son. 

"My  God,"  said  the  girl  now,  " — you 
know  what  this  place  of  yours  looks 
like?  Like  something  straight  out  of 
'Psycho'!" 

And  with  that  she  asked  to  be  taken 
home — immediately. 

"These,"  says  Bob,  recalling  the  inci- 
dents, "are  pretty  typical  of  my  bache- 
lor status.  Mixed-up  washes,  mixed-up 
decor,  not  to  mention  the  burned  steaks, 
the  bad  coffee,  the  hard  toast — you 
name  it,  and  I  suffer  with  it.  Worst 
of  all,  though,  are  some  of  the  married 
fellows  I  know.  They're  the  first  to 
complain  about  their  own  non-bachelor 
status,  and  then — without  a  blink — the 
first  to  try  to  fix  me  up  with  some  girl 
about  whom  they  invariably  say,  'Wait 
till  you  meet  her.  She's  a  doll.  She'll 
be  the  perfect  wife  for  you ! '  " 

Double-worst  of  all,  Bob  goes  on  to 
say,  are  the  "blabbermouths"  who  see 
him  out  with  a  girl  a  couple  of  times, 


see  that  he's  interested  in  the  girl  and 
phone  the  papers  to  say  "Bob  Reed's 
getting  married." 

This,  in  fact,  happened  not  too  long 
ago.  Bob  was  dating  a  girl  from  L.A. 
(he  prefers  her  name  not  be  used — to 
protect  her  future  dating  status).  They 
were  getting  pretty  serious  there.  Sud- 
denly, some  b-mouth  phoned  a  column- 
ist and  told  her  that  Bob  and  the  girl 
were  altar-bound.  In  good  faith,  the 
columnist  printed  the  item.  But  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  Bob  and  the 
girl  hadn't  gotten  around  to  discussing 
marriage  .  .  .  that  there  were  some  per- 
sonal matters  to  be  attended  to  first  .  .  . 
that  the  announcement  caused  great 
embarrassment  to  the  girl.  Soon  after, 
she  was  on  the  next  plane  bound  for 
Los  Angeles.  And  Bob — well,  he  was 
minus  a  girl. 

There  are  some  people  who  know 
Bob  Reed  who'll  tell  you,  on  the  side, 
that  he  really  prefers  being  single  right 
now.  "Why  not?"  says  one  (male). 
"He's  thirty-one,  good-looking,  intelli- 
gent, virile,  making  a  very  good  income 
— and  in  his  right  mind!  What  better 
way  to  enjoy  life  than  play  the  field?" 

Says  another  (female),  "He  was 
married  once,  burned  once.  I  think 
he's  going  to  stay  shy  of  marriage  for 
quite  a  while  to  come." 

Five  years  of  love 

"Burned  once,"  however,  is  an  un- 
fortunate phrase  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  Bob  Reed  and  his  ex-wife. 
Because  from  what  we  can  gather — 
from   Bob,   from   others — this  fiv>year 
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marriage  was  a  beautiful  romance 
till  it  hit  a  snag  and  ended  in  divorce. 

Certainly,   it   all   started   beautifully. 

It  was  the  fall  of  1954.  Bob  was 
twenty-two  then,  a  senior  at  North- 
western, a  major  in  drama.  He  had 
a  girl  named  Marilyn — a  beautiful  girl 
— a  dancer,  whom  he  planned  to  marry 
sometime  that  winter,  after  graduation. 

A  change  of  plans 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  to  be 
no  graduation.  Because  one  day,  early 
in  the  fall,  Bob  received  a  letter  from 
London  which  began: 

"Her  Royal  Majesty,  Elizabeth  II,  is 
pleased  to  inform  Mr.  Robert  Rietz 
(Bob's  true  name)  that  he  has  been 
chosen  to  study  as  her  ward  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  .  .  ." 

And  the  whoops  of  joy  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  Illinois  campus  that 
afternoon,  as  the  tall,  lanky,  blue-eyed 
country  boy  (brought  up  on  his  dad's 
and  granddad's  farms  in  Oklahoma  and 
southern  Missouri)  .  .  .  turned  concert 
pianist-to-be  (he  began  taking  lessons 
at  eight,  was  considered  a  "prodigy" 
within  two  years)  .  .  .  turned  basket- 
ball player-to-be  ("I  found  out  after 
a  while  that  I'd  rather  horse  off  from 
piano  and  concentrate  on  the  hoop") 
.  .  .  turned  veterinarian-to-be  ("In  my 
mid-teens,  my  thoughts  seemed  to  go 
back  to  my  farm  roots,  for  a  while")  .  .  . 
turned  radio  announcer-to-be  (at  seven- 
teen, Bob  had  switched  interests  again, 
was  voted  Best  Announcer  in  the  Okla- 
homa Forensics  League)  .  .  .  now  real- 
ized that  his  years-to-be  would  be  com- 
pletely devoted  to  his  most  current  and 
all-consuming  interest:  acting.  (Hadn't 
a  Queen  herself  so  commanded?) 

And  so,  Bob  and  his  Marilyn  were 
married  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  message,  in  what  Bob  de- 
scribes as  "a  naturally  hurry-up  cere- 
mony." So  hurry-up  was  it,  in  fact, 
that  Bob  left  his  wedding  band  in  the 
church  following  the  ceremony. 

"I  guess  I  took  it  off  for  a  minute — 
and  then  forgot  about  it  completely. 
Anyway,"  he  says,  smiling  a  little  at 
the  memory,  "I  didn't  realize  this  till 
the  following  morning.  Marilyn  and 
I  were  on  a  train,  on  our  way  to  New 
York.  We  were  sitting  in  the  dining 
car,  across  from  each  other — our  first 
breakfast  together.  Very  romantic.  I 
looked  down  at  Marilyn's  new  ring, 
and  I  grinned.  Then  she  looked  down 
at  where  my  new  ring  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  wasn't.  It  was  embarrassing 
there  for  a  moment." 

After  a  few  days  in  New  York,  Bob 
and  his  bride  sailed  for  England — and 
London — and  the  up-till-then  most  ex- 
citing year  of  their  lives. 

Marilyn,  right  off,  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  famed  Sadler's  Wells 
ballet  school,  and  was  accepted. 

As  for  Bob  and  the  Royal  Academy: 
"It  was  a  marvelous  place  for  me.  I 
studied  under  some  of  the  finest  drama 
coaches  in  the  world.  And  of  course 
one  of  the  great  highlights  was  the  day 
the  Queen  came  to  meet  us.  It  was 
like  right  out  of  a  movie.  What  a 
beautiful  woman!" 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  wonderful  year. 
"We  had  such  fun,"  Bob  says.    Then 


he  pauses  for  a  moment.  The  smile  on 
his  face  wanes  a  bit.  "Marilyn's  in 
Chicago  now — with  Carol,"  he  says. 
Carol,  he  explains,  is  his  five-and-a- 
half-year-old  daughter,  born  a  year  or 
so  before  they  decided  to  divorce. 

Why   the   divorce? 

Bob  won't  go  into  this  matter.  But 
a  friend  of  his  says,  "It's  a  simple 
story.  Marilyn  wanted  to  settle  down 
after  the  baby  was  born.  And  Bob,  a 
young  actor — and  a  damn  good  one — 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  traveling  around 
before  he  could  get  anywhere  in  the 
business.  And  the  business — it  was  his 
life  now.  And  he  couldn't  settle  down." 

Those  years  of  "traveling  around" 
kept  Bob  hopping  all  over  the  country 
until — "I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  be  that 
lucky!" — he  landed  his  co-starring  role 
with  E.  G.  Marshall  in  "The  De- 
fenders." 

Would  things  have  been  different  for 
him  and  Marilyn  if  they'd  stuck  it  out 
a  little  while  longer?  Would  they  be 
together  now — happy  together  now? 

That's  hard  to  say. 

Though  it  should  be  noted  that  Bob 
is  extremely  devoted  to  his  daughter, 
that  he  sees  her  very  often.  (Bob's 
eyes  light  up  when  he  talks  about 
Carol.  He  doesn't  give  out  with  the 
mushy  stuff  here.  Just  proud  stuff. 
And  definite  stuff.  For  instance:  "I 
want  to  expose  my  daughter  to  a 
damned  good  education.  Right  now, 
she  speaks  fairly  good  French  and  pass- 
able German.  Marilyn  and  I  want 
her  to  go  on  learning — learning  lots. 
Then,  when  she's  of  an  age,  we  hope  to 


God   she'll   be   able   to   adjust   herself 
accordingly!") 

Bob — and  this  too  should  be  noted — 
is  less  definite-sounding  when  it  comes 
to  talking  about  his  present  personal 
life  .  .  .  his  bachelor  status. 

How  much  longer? 

How  much  longer  can  a  guy  this  eli- 
gible get  away  with  it?  As  if  to  hedge 
off  the  matchmakers,  to  beat  them  to 
the  punch,  he  says,  "Yes,  I  want  to 
get  married  again.  But  I  can't  say 
when.    And  I  can't  say  to  whom." 

Maybe,  eventually,  to  that  young 
lady  from  L.A.? — the  one  who  flew  the 
coop  when  that  column  item  appeared? 

Bob  shrugs.  He  finds  it  hard  to  hold 
back  the  smile.  "Maybe,"  he  says. 
"We've  been  talking  again,  at  least — 
on  the  phone."   And  that's  all  he  says. 

"But  oooooooh,"  says  a  girl  (less 
reticent)  who  works  with  "The  De- 
fenders," and  who  knows  Bob  well, 
"I  envy  the  gal  who  does  manage  to 
hook  him  someday.  He's  sweet,  he's 
kind,  he's  the  greatest-looking — and 
above  all,  he's  a  true  gentleman.  I 
mean,  for  instance,  if  it's  raining — Bob 
will  run  out  into  the  street  to  get  you 
a  cab — forgetting  his  coat  most  of  the 
time,  and  having  to  stand  out  there  for 
ten  minutes  most  of  the  time.  And 
then — do  you  know  what? — he'll  come 
up  to  you,  soaking  wet,  open  the  door 
of  the  cab  for  you,  and  he'll  apologize 
that  it  all  took  him  so  long!" 

Says  Lola  Shumlin,  Bob's  extremely 
pretty  secretary:   "He's  marvelous,  an 


absolute  joy  to  work  for.  If  you  do 
something  for  him,  he'll  make  a  point 
of  thanking  you.  If  he  wants  some- 
thing, he'll  put  it  this  way — 7/  you 
don't  mind  and  if  you  have  a  second, 
I've  got  a  letter  here,  Lola  .  .  .' 

"He's  got  everything,  I  feel.  Includ- 
ing the  nicest  kind  of  humor.  With 
just  a  dash  of  the  devilish  about  it.  For 
instance,  if  it's  a  slow  day  on  the  set 
he  might  just  go  over  to  the  hallway 
where  the  executive  offices  are  located 
and  take  all  the  name  plates  on  the 
doors  and  turn  them  upside  down.  Or, 
right  in  the  middle  of  something  seri- 
ous, he  might  just  open  his  mouth  and 
break  out  into  song — usually  something 
from  'Oklahoma!'  Or  there'll  be  some 
visitors  on  the  set  and  Bob  will  start 
kidding  around  with  me — and  then, 
suddenly,  his  face  will  go  straight  and 
he'll  say,  'Oh — oh,  I've  got  to  watch 
the  image!    The  image!' 

"But,  to  me,  Bob's  image  is  himself. 
What  he  is.  An  easy-going  guy.  A 
gentleman.  Gentleman? — why,  that's 
too  mild  a  word  for  him.  Gentleness  is 
second  nature  with  Bob  Reed.  My 
gosh,  if  he  sees  a  woman  light  her  own 
cigarette  and  if  he's  within  ten  yards 
of  her — he  feels  like  a  heel. 

"What's  that?  Speaking  of  women — 
what? 

"Does  Bob  ever  discuss  his  bachelor 
status  with  me?    His  marriage  plans? 

"Whoops — I'd  better  get  back  to  my 
typing!!"  — Ed  DeBlasio 

See  Bob  in  "The  Defenders"  on  CBS- 
TV,  Sat.,  from  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EDT. 
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VINCE    EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

the  scene  a  day  after  the  show  debuted. 

Perhaps  the  kindest  thing  one  can 
say  about  the  behavior  of  Vince  Ed- 
wards is  that  success  came  to  him  after 
a  grueling  time  of  neglect  and  despair. 
Now  that  he's  made  it  big,  perhaps  he 
feels  the  compulsion  to  sow  a  few  wild 
oats  and  make  the  most  of  his  new- 
found fame.  No  doubt  he  is  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  that  he  is  now  tread- 
ing on  thin  ice,  that  he  is  playing  fast 
and  free  with  the  public  favor.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  you'd  better  be  nice 
to  the  people  you  meet  on  the  way 
up — because  they  are  the  same  people 
you  will  meet  on  the  way  down.  If 
a  star's  actions  begin  to  offend  the  ones 
nearest  to  him,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  grudge-bearers  to  spread  the  bad 
tidings,  and  for  these  adverse  feelings 
to  widen  out  into  the  general  area  of 
the  people  who  watch  TV  or  go  to  night 
clubs  and  buy  records. 

An  example  of  the  way  this  type 
of  resentment  breeds  more  rumor  and 
more  resentment  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  story  emanating  from  the 
"Ben  Casey"  studio.  It  had  been  re- 
ported that  Harry  Landers,  who  plays 
Dr.  Ted  Hoffman  in  the  series,  would 
be  given  more  lines  and  a  love  inter- 
est next  season.  This  was  to  allow 
Vince  more  time  away  from  the  camera 


JACKIE    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Kennedy  said,  is  wearisome  on  a  child 
of  Caroline's  age.  So  she  held  off  until 
about  September — which  was  three 
months  before  the  baby  was  due. 

What  is  a  baby? 

"Mrs.  Kennedy  then  began  her  course 
of  orientation  and  preparation  for 
Caroline.  She  first  probed  Caroline's 
thoughts  and  attitudes  about  babies  in 
general,  then  specifically  on  how  she 
would  like  a  little  brother  or  sister. 

"Just  after  the  nominating  conven- 
tion, Mrs.  Kennedy's  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Stephen  A.  Smith,  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Stephen  Jr.  That  gave  Mrs.  Kennedy 
the  opportunity  to  use  little  Stevie  as  a 
symbol  of  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  a  baby  brother  or  sister." 

In  all  her  discussions  with  her  daugh- 
ter, the  intimate  told  us,  Jackie  saw 
to  it  repeatedly  that  Caroline  was  eager 
to  have  a  little  baby  in  the  house. 

Jackie  herself  explained  how  she 
brought  Caroline  to  the  threshold  of 
understanding  about  a  new  baby. 

"Caroline,"  said  Jackie,  "went  often 
to  play  with  her  little  cousin  Stevie  so 
that  she  could  see  how  nice  it  was  to 
have  a  baby  in  the  family." 

Although  Caroline  was  an  only  child 
at  the  time,  she  was  always  surrounded 
by  playmates.  In  her  Georgetown 
neighborhood,  she  had   several  young- 


to  do  features  or  make  recordings.  But 
suddenly  all  news  of  this  development 
was  declared  false.  No  such  change 
was  planned.  Said  one  person  close 
to  the  show,  "Vince  may  yell  that  he 
needs  more  time  for  himself — but  just 
give  another  actor  more  to  do  and  you 
get  even  louder  yells  from  him." 

With  the  prospect  of  being  opposed 
next  season  by  one  of  TV's  strongest 
comedy  shows,  "Beverly  Hillbillies," 
the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  Vince 
— or  Vincent — must  make  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  spring  himself  out  of  the  Holly- 
wood "love  trap" — the  trap  in  which 
a  performer  falls  in  love  with  the  tin- 
sel crown  and  cotton-candy  kingdom 
which  a  fickle  public  conjures  up  out 
of  publicity,  passing  infatuation  and 
wish-thinking.  The  trap  can  close  fast. 

The  boy  Vince  Zoine  would  have 
known  what  to  do  to  protect  himself. 
And  perhaps  the  man  Vincent  Edwards 
is  learning.  A  few  days  after  her  abrupt 
departure,  Sherry  Nelson  flew  back 
again  to  Las  Vegas — perhaps  to  be 
there  in  case  Vince  needed  her  help  in 
spotting  the  danger  signals — perhaps 
because,  after  all  these  years,  she  must 
believe  that  Vince  has  already  spotted 
them  himself  and  will  leap  clear  of  the 
trap  before  it's  too  late. 

— Beatrice    Emmons 

"Ben  Casey"  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Mon., 
from  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT.  Vince  also 
stars  in  the  Columbia  Picture,  "The 
Victors" — and  sings  on  Decca  Records. 


sters  her  own  age,  besides  her  seven 
cousins — the  children  of  Uncle  Bobby 
Kennedy — to  play  with. 

But  Stevie,  the  son  of  her  Aunt  Jean, 
was  the  only  infant  that  Caroline  had  a 
first-hand  opportunity  to  really  get  ac- 
quainted with — besides  her  dolls. 

Indeed,  long  before  Jackie  became  an 
expectant  mother,  Caroline  had  a  large 
assortment  of  dolls  and  miniature 
prams.  Her  greatest  delight  was  to 
dress  those  dolls  and  saunter  out  into 
the  sunshine  with  them  daily. 

Therefore,  from  all  indications,  the 
new  arrival  in  the  Kennedy  household 
was  not  going  to  be  a  strange  and  sur- 
prising event  for  Caroline.  Much  of  the 
mystery  that  could  surround  a  baby's 
homecoming  had  been  removed. 

Yet  neither  Jack  nor  Jackie  had 
aimed  directly  on  that  all-important 
target:  the  day  when  the  baby  comes 
home.  It  is  clear  from  the  events  that 
followed  the  birth  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Jr.  that  neither  the  father  nor  mother 
had  prepared  Caroline  for  the  big  mo- 
ment, which  came  on  November  25th — 
just  three  days  before  her  third  birth- 
day. 

Caroline  gets  the  news 

John  Jr.  was  born  three  weeks  sooner 
than  expected,  but  he  was  not  a  pre- 
mature baby  in  the  medical  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyne- 
cologists, only  babies  who  weigh  five- 
and-a-half  pounds  or  less  are  considered 
"premature."  John  Jr. — at  6  pounds,  3 


ounces — had  "entered  thcfworld  safely." 

It's  difficult  to  say  whether  the  three- 
week  difference  in  John's  arrival  had 
knocked  Mr.  Kennedy's  timetable  out 
of  whack.  Yet  from  the  way  things  de- 
veloped when  Mr.  Kennedy  returned 
from  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
after  his  visit  to  his  wife  and  their  in- 
fant son,  it  would  seem  he  was  in  a 
dilemma  about  how  he  was  going  to 
tell  his  daughter  about  her  new  brother. 

"It's  going  to  take  some  orientation," 
Mr.  Kennedy  cracked  shyly  to  the 
newsmen  camped  outside  his  George- 
town home.  He  went  into  the  house 
and,  moments  later,  came  out  with 
Caroline — who,  appropriately  enough, 
was  wheeling  one  of  her  dolls  in  a  red 
buggy. 

The  soldier-erect  new  President  took 
turns  with  his  little  girl  in  steering  the 
doll  carriage  over  the  rough  red-brick 
sidewalk  and  around  obstinate,  un- 
moving  trees  that  seemed  to  get  in 
Caroline's  way.  At  Mr.  Kennedy's  re- 
quest, only  one  Secret  Service  man  fol- 
lowed— and  at  a  discreet  distance. 

This  was  a  delicate  moment  for  the 
man  who  would  soon  move  into  the 
White  House  and  direct  the  nation's 
destinies. 

As  they  walked,  Mr.  Kennedy  talked 
to  Caroline  in  a  quiet  voice.  No  one 
could  distinguish  what  he  was  saying, 
and  no  one  was  certain  what  he  had 
told  Caroline  when  they  returned. 

But  after  a  half  hour,  press  secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  came  out  of  the  house 
and  informed  reporters  that  the  moment 
was  at  hand. 

"He  was  building  himself  up  to  it  as 
I  left,"  Salinger  said,  smiling. 

Still  later,  Salinger  reported: 

"He  has  finally  told  Caroline  that  she 
has  a  baby  brother." 

The  disclosure  set  Caroline  off  in  a 
swirl  of  excitement. 

"She's  running  around  telling  every- 
body she  got  a  baby  brother  for  her 
birthday,"  Salinger  said. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  broke  the  news 
to  Caroline,  he  did  so  without  anyone 
around — not  even  the  governess  or 
nurse. 

Although  Caroline  was  permitted  to 
go  to  the  hospital  and  visit  her  mother, 
she  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
see  her  new  brother  in  his  glass-en- 
closed nursery.  So  the  first  time  she 
met  little  John  was  at  the  family's 
waterfront  home  in  Palm  Beach,  Flori- 
da, when  Jackie  and  John  Jr.  flew  down 
after  being  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital on  December  9th.  The  President- 
elect had  brought  Caroline  there  a 
week  before,  then  returned  to  Washing- 
ton to  escort  his  wife  and  son. 

It  was  early  evening  when  Caroline 
was  introduced  to  her  young  brother, 
and  it  was  such  a  special  event  that 
she  was  allowed  to  stay  up  past  her 
normal  bedtime. 

The  introduction  was  a  delicate  mo- 
ment. Caroline  approached  the  pink 
and  white  bassinet  in  which  little  John 
had  been  placed.  Her  big  blue  eyes 
opened  wide  and  she  stared  in  rapt 
fascination  at  her  "birthday  present." 

Her  father  and  mother  then  told 
Caroline  she  could  pat  little  John  on 
the  head — but  very  gently.  She  did. 
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A  MACFADDEH  IVB  BOOK 


SEE  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL 
ENTERTAINMENT  EVER  EVER! 


lswkm  -JOHNNY 


MACFADDEN-BARTELL,  205  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  (    )  copies  of  the  paperback  edition  of  BYE  BYE  BIRDIE  by  Ruth  Ives  (50-178),  for 
which  I  will  add  10$  to  the  total  retail  price  (50iJ)  to  cover  the  costs  of  handling  and  mailing. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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NEW   DESIGNS 
FOR  LIVING 


7121— Your  ba- 
by's arrival  is  an- 
nounced in 
charming  s+itch- 
ery  on  this  sen- 
timental sampler. 
Frame  it  for  the 
nursery.  Transfer 
10  x  18  inches,  60 
names,  directions. 

845— Cross-stitch 

these  lively  pets 
on  towels,  cloth, 
curtains.  They 
look  like  gingham 
applique.  Trans- 
fer of  six  motifs, 
color  schemes,  di- 
rections included. 

73  55  —  U  nusual 
oak  leaf  afghan 
mainly  in  single 
stitch  crochet. 
Lovely  in  3  col- 
ors. Make  8  x 
IO'/2  inch  dia- 
monds and  join. 
Complete  direc- 
tionsareincluded. 
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547 — Make  boots 
or  slippers  of 
quilted  fabric. 
They're  cozy, 
comfy,  gay.  Trim 
with  cross-stitch 
and  rick-rack. 
Transfer,  pattern 
for   all    sizes   inc. 
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Patterns  are  twenty-five  cents  each.  Send 
orders  (in  coin)  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
Needlecraft  Service.  P.  O.  Box  137,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  II,  New  York. 
Add  10$  each  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send 
25$  for  our  Needlecraft  Catalogue  with 
more  thon  200  designs  to  order.  California 
residents  add  sales  tax. 


"It  was  a  sparkling  moment  in  her 
young  life,"  said  our  informant  at  the 
White  House.  "Caroline  literally  leaped 
with  excitement  at  the  feel  of  the  little 
boy's  fuzzy  head." 

A  few  short  weeks  later,  it  was  mov- 
ing day  for  the  Kennedy  family.  The 
formal  mansion  of  our  Presidents  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  had 
long  lacked  the  patter  of  little  feet, 
was  once  again  like  a  lively  home. 

Jackie  had  two  rooms  in  the  upstairs 
living  quarters  redecorated — one  in 
pink  and  white  for  Caroline,  and  an- 
other as  a  nursery  for  John  Jr.  in  "baby 
boy  blue."  Caroline's  room  was  fur- 
nished with  old-fashioned  white  and 
pink  flowered  chintz  curtains  and  little 
chests,  chairs,  and  a  white  bed.  Baby 
John's  room  also  had  the  same  white 
furniture  and  a  wicker  bassinet  which 
had  been  Jacqueline's  as  a  baby. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  a  child 
will  harbor  some  resentment  or  jealousy 
of  a  new  baby,  but  Jackie  appears  to 
have  done  her  best  to  soothe  Caroline's 
feelings.  One  of  the  most  time-honored 
ways  to  show  a  child  that  the  new  ar- 
rival has  not  stolen  away  the  parents' 
love  is  to  fete  the  older  youngster  with 
gifts.  After  all,  it  is  a  time  when  all 
sorts  of  presents  are  being  given  to  the 
newcomer. 

Jackie  spared  no  effort  to  please 
Caroline  in  that  respect.  Just  after 
John  Jr.  was  born,  she  ordered  for 
Caroline  a  wardrobe  so  complete  that 
it  went  far  beyond  even  the  require- 
ments of  a  President's  daughter. 

Shopping  at  Mrs.  Estelle  Parker's  ex- 
clusive shop  on  Worth  Avenue  in  Palm 
Beach,  Jackie  bought  a  White  House 
"trousseau"  for  Caroline  that  included 
everything  from  bathing  suits  to  party 
dresses. 

"The  clothes  she  selected  were  very 
simple  and  very  tailored,"  Mrs.  Parker 
said.  The  prices  averaged  about  $17.95 
per  item,  although  one  pale  pink  party 
dress — with  hand  embroidered  roses 
and  tucks  so  it  could  be  lengthened  as 
Caroline  grew — did  run  to  $39.50. 

In  time,  there  were  other  gifts  for 
Caroline — the  pony  "Macaroni,"  dogs, 
cats,  canaries,  parakeets,  hamsters,  and 
all  sorts  of  toys. 

A  familiar  problem 

The  months  passed  quickly.  A  year 
went  by.  Then  two.  And  now  almost 
three.  Always  it  was  clearly  evident 
that  the  Kennedys  were  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  raising  their  children  in 
an  atmosphere  of  complete  harmony 
and  understanding.  From  every  indica- 
tion, "rivalry"  has  been  a  non-existent 
word  in  the  Kennedy  household. 

Caroline,  who  is  going  on  six,  and 
John  Jr.,  who  is  going  to  be  three,  have 
become  real  pals  and  playmates. 

But  now  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy are  once  again  confronted  with 
the  not  unusual  problem  of  all  parents 
when  it  comes  time  to  bring  a  new 
child  into  the  world: 

How  to  tell  the  children  about  the 
new  baby? 

We've  seen  how  Jack  and  Jackie 
handled  the  situation  when  John  Jr. 
was  born.  Now  the  circumstances  are 


somewhat  different,  for  there  are  two 
youngsters  to  prepare  for  the  happy  day 
— Caroline  as  well  as  John  Jr. 

Caroline  went  through  it  before,  al- 
though she  was  probably  too  young  to 
remember  fully  her  little  brother's  ar- 
rival and  the  glee  she  felt  in  the  pat  of 
welcome  she  gave  his  tiny  head. 

Our  White  House  source  told  me 
that  the  First  Lady  was  still  holding  to 
her  belief  about  not  preparing  either 
Caroline  or  John  Jr.  too  soon. 

"It's  more  than  likely  that  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy will  not  reveal  her  impending 
motherhood  to  Caroline  until  sometime 
this  summer  when  she  moves  to  the 
Kennedy  compound  at  Hyannis  Port. 
Then  Caroline  herself  will  probably  be- 
gin asking  questions  which  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy may  find  she  must  answer." 


LEUKEMIA 


JOIN  THE  LEUKEMIA  SOCIETY  APPEAL 


Jackie  was  to  be  joined  in  Hyannis 
Pert  by  her  sister-in-law — Ethel  Ken- 
nedy, the  wife  of  the  Attorney  General, 
who  expected  her  eighth  child  in  June. 

"Undoubtedly,"  the  informant  said, 
referring  to  the  First  Lady,  "Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy will  have  an  opportunity  once 
again  to  introduce  Caroline  as  well  as 
John  Jr.  to  Ethel's  new  baby,  and  to  get 
them  used  to  the  idea  of  what  it's  like 
to  have  a  little  baby  brother  or  sister 
in  the  house." 

Then  with  a  smile  the  informant 
added : 

"It  seems  the  Kennedy  clan  are  co- 
operating magnificently  by  having  their 
children  at  the  time  they  are  needed 
most  for  the  orientation  of  the  First 
Lady's  offspring." 

Of  all  the  Kennedy  wives,  Teddy's 
wife  Joan  is  perhaps  the  most  outgoing 
in  discussing  matters  maternal.  The 
blond,  green-eyed  beauty  with  the  glit- 
tering smile  has  a  refreshing  unaffected 
manner  and  holds  no  inhibitions  about 
speaking  out  her  mind — especially  on 
the  subject  of  babies. 

"I  love  children,"  she  said.  "I'll  take 
as  many  as  come  along.  Ted  loves  them, 
too."  Joan  lost  the  baby  she  herself  was 
expecting  in  August — but,  since  she's 
only  twenty-six,  is  still  hoping  for  more 
than  the  two  she  already  has. 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  to  belong  to 
such    a    big    family,"    Joan    said.    She 


thought  for  a  moment  and  noted  that 
pretty  soon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Kennedy,  the  ones  who  started  it  all, 
will  have  22  grandchildren. 

Does  Joan  have  trouble  remembering 
their  names? 

"Not  at  all,"  she  laughed.  "I  even 
remember  their  birthdays." 

And  for  good  reason — Joan  has  a  list 
of  all  the  children's  (and  grownups') 
birthdays  tacked  up  on  the  door  of  her 
bathroom! 

Getting  back  to  Jackie  and  what 
she  is  telling  the  children  .  .  . 

At  first,  it  appears,  she  was  saying 
nothing.  Or  very  little.  When  she  thinks 
the  time  is  right,  she  probably  will  have 
prepared  them  as  she  did  Caroline  the 
last  time.  Of  course,  Caroline  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  a  longer,  more  de- 
tailed explanation  than  before,  because 
at  her  age  curiosity — and  understand- 
ing— are  greater. 

The  First  Lady  has  tried  increasingly 
to  lessen  Caroline's  exposure  to  the 
public  gaze.  She  wants  both  her  daugh- 
ter and  son  to  grow  up  as  normally  as 
possible.  That  will  go,  too,  for  the  next 
child  and  any  others  after  that. 

It  isn't  always  possible  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  live  in  the  anonymity  that 
Jackie — and  Jack — seek  for  them,  but 
she's  determined  nevertheless  to  try  for 
that  as  much  as  possible. 

Even  if  Jackie  should  fail,  no  harm 
is  likely  to  come  to  the  children  so 
long  as  there  is  love  and  respect  and 
discipline — as  there  are — in  the  Ken- 
nedy household. 

We  of  TV  Radio  Mirror,  like  mil- 
lions of  people  across  these  United 
States,  would  like  to  see  more  of  the 
Kennedy  kids.  We  enjoy  following  them 
as  they  change  and  grow,  because  we 
feel  that  the  love  of  children  truly  helps 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  everyone. 

The  President's  willingness  from 
time  to  time  to  show  publicly  that  he 
finds  time  to  spend  with  his  children, 
busy  as  he  is  as  the  Head  of  State, 
teaches  an  important  lesson  to  other 
fathers. 

There's  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
Caroline  and  her  brother — and  now  the 
expected  new  baby — not  only  help  to 
put  things  back  in  perspective  for  all 
of  us,  but  they  help  to  make  the  White 
House  Kennedys  truly  the  nation's 
First  Family.  — Chrys  Haranis 
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HOW  I  "GAVE  UP" 
CIGARETTES... 
and  still 
smoke  two 
packs 
a  day! 
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I  bought  a  new  TAR  GAR D  —  greatest  advance  in  protective  smoking 

ever  made! 
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TAR  GARD  Knocks  the  tar  out  of  cigarettes. 
With  every  puff,  you  see  dark,  gluey  tars 
build  up  inside  the  holder .  . .  even  if  you're 
smoking  a  filter  cigarette!  These  are  the 
hot,  harsh  tars  that  put  the  worry  into 
smoking.  TAR  GARO  is  the  holder  that  takes 
them  out. 

Not  a  filter,  not  a  gadget,  TAR  GARD  adapts 
a  principle  used  in  the  jet  engine.  The  de- 
vice in  a  TAR  GARD  builds  the  speed  of  cig- 
arette smoke  to  200  m.p.h.  As  the  smoke 
hurtles  into  the  holder,  it  smashes  against 
a  barrier;  the  tars  are  literally  flung  out  of 
the  smoke.  Up  to  85%  of  the  dangerous, 
high-temperature  tars  are  trapped  inside  the 
TAR  GARD.  The  cool,  flavor  properties  go 
right  on  through  with  the  smoke. 
Smoking  is  pure  pleasure.  Your  mouth  tastes 
clean  and  fresh;  your  teeth  stay  whiter; 


smoker's  cough  vitually  disappears.  Every 
puff  is  cool  and  delicious,  with  barely  a 
worry  in  a  lungful! 

See  for  yourself!  Every  TAR  Card  comes  with 
a  transparent  holder  as  well  as  an  opaque 
black  one,  so  you  can  see  the  revolutionary 
TAR  GARD  device  work  its  wonders  ...  be- 
fore your  very  eyes !  And  you  never  replace 
it  or  discard  it — it's  permanent.  The  price — 
$2.95.  If  you  aren't  enjoying  smoking  more, 
and  worrying  less  after  30  days,  return  it  to 
us  and  we'll  refund  every  penny  you  paid. 
Should  your  tobacconist,  supermarket  or 
drug  store  not  have  TAR  GARD,  write  to  us: 
The  TAR  GARD  Company,  Dept.  A,  105  Mark- 
ket  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California,  en- 
closing $3  (including  5t  to  cover  handling), 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  We'll  send  you 
a  TAR  GARD  directly. 
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POEMS 


WANTED 

SONGS  TrECORDS 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  Ho  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  feel  them  and  we'll  let  you  know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  RK0RDIH6.  WE  NEED  SONG-POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  &  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  information  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  TOUR  POEMS  tl 
Fin  Star  Music  Masters  265  Beacon  Bjfjc,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHILD'S 


PHOTO 


"  A  '  ■  This  child's  mother 
received  big  check 
Up  to  ¥300  paid  for  children's  photos 
when  used  for  advertising.  Ages  2 
mo3.  to  20  yrs.  Rush  1  small  photo 
for  approval.  Print  child's  and 
mother's  name,  address  on  back.  Re- 
turned. No  obligation. 


Hollywood  Spotlite,16ll  No.  LaBrea.MH.Hollywood,  Calif. 


REWARD  '11,750.00  FOR  THIS  COIN 


Coins  do  not  have  to  be  old  to  be  valuable.  Thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  paid  for  coins  as  recent  as  1940 
to  1956.  Stop  spending  valuable  coins  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars!  Illustrated  1804  silver  dollar— 19.000  minted 
— only  12  accounted  for — where  are  the.  rest?  NEW 
latest  1963  catalogue  lists  hundreds  of  coins  we  want 
to  buy  and  gives  the  price  range  we  will  pay  for  these 
United  States  Coins.  Certain  Half  Cent  Coin?  are  worth 
up  to  $3,500.00  for  Canadian  Coins.  Send  only  $1.00 
for  this  valuable  coin  book.  It  may  reward  you  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee. 
Send  only  $1,  to 

BEST  VALUES  CO.,  COIN  DEPT.  A609 
285  MARKET  ST.       Newark,  New  Jersey 


$500,000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS! 


FOR    CERTAIN    COINS 

WE    PAY 

UP  TO:          Certain 

□  Gold   Coins  Before   1929 

..$35,000.00 

□  Nickels  Before  1945 

..   16,000.00 

D  Silver  Dollars  Before  1938.. 

. .    11,750.00 

□  Half  Dollars  Before  1947... 

. .     5,550.00 

□  Pennies   Before    1919 

..     4,800.00 

□  Dimes  Before  1946 

.     4,750.00 

□  Quarters  Before  1941 

.     4,500.00 

□  Half  Cents  Before   1910 

.     3,500.00 

□  Lincoln  Pennies  Before  1940 

250.00 
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Borrow  $100to  $1000  en- 
tirely by  mail!  Pay  all  your 
bills  with  a  confidential  loan 
.  from  Postal;  only  one  small 
'  monthly  payment  instead  of 
many.  Over  57  years  of  dependable 
3ervieetopeople  throughout  theU.S.  A. 
State-licensed — your  assurance  of  fair 
rates  and  supervised  reliability.  FAST, 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE.  TRY  US! 
POSTAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.50-P 
200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

I    O.  J.  Levitt,  President 

I   Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  50-P 

■    200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

Rush  FREE  complete  Loan  Papers.  [  $ 


SELECT  LOAN  HERE! 

CashYou 
Receive! 

30  Monthly 

Payments 

$100 

$5.12 

$300 

15.06 

$500 

23.57 

$800 

35.28 

$1000 

42.92 

Name 

Address... 
City 


Age. 
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AT  HOME  IN  SPARE  TIME 

I  Low  monthly  payments  include  stand-  I 
ard  text  books  and  instruction.  Credit  ■ 
I  for  subjects  already  completed.  ■ 
Progress  as  rapidly  as  your  time  I 
and  abilities  permit,  diploma  awarded  | 
I  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— TELLS  YOU  HOW 
— OUR  66TH  YEAR -- 
AMERICAN  school,  Dept.  HCS3 
IDrexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois.  ■ 

Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet. 


I 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


|      CITY  &  STATE ■ 

Accredited  Member  nation al  home  study  council 
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PAY-TV 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

tions  Commission  is  on  record  as  say- 
ing it  would  never  allow  pay-TV  to 
push  "free"  television  out  of  existence. 
And  the  viewing  public  would  never 
stand  for  it. 

The  Denver  experiment,  just  getting 
underway,  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Macfadden-Teleglobe  Denver  Corpora- 
tion. It  was  given  the  green  light  in 
October  by  the  F.C.C.  as  the  second 
government-authorized  test.  The  first 
major  U.S.  experiment  began  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  a  year  ago,  although 
a  test  employing  a  house-to-house  cable 
system  has  been  underway  in  the  To- 
ronto (Canada)  suburb  of  Etobicoke 
for  more  than  two  years. 

The  Denver  operation,  however,  is 
uniquely  different  from  the  ones  in 
Hartford  and  Etobicoke,  and  from  the 
ones  planned  for  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 


fornia, and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The 
Teleglobe  system  is  less  complicated 
for  the  viewer  and  far  less  expensive 
for  its  backers.  The  Hartford  system 
(an  RKO-Zenith  venture)  had  an  ini- 
tial investment  of  more  than  $10  million 
compared  to  Teleglobe's  estimated  rela- 
tively modest  $1  million  outlay. 

But  the  significant  difference  lies  in 
Teleglobe's  programing  concept.  The 
man  who  heads  up  Teleglobe,  Gerald 
Bartell,  is  a  former  college  professor 
who  believes,  as  do  many  critics,  that 
there  is  a  sizeable  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican TV  audience  that  enjoys  and 
appreciates  good  music,  good  theater, 
good   movies   and    good    dance   drama. 

He  believes,  furthermore,  that  this 
audience  isn't  getting  what  it  wants 
on  "free"  television.  "There  is,"  he 
says,  "a  tremendous  amount  of  pro- 
graming and  so  many  exciting  things 
to  see  on  television.  But  under  the 
present  commercial-TV  structure,  the 
viewer  isn't  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  see  them." 


The  Denver  Post,  editorially  support- 
ing Teleglobe's  expedition  in  the  Mile 
High  City,  described  Bartell's  program- 
ing concept  as  that  which  appeals  "to 
people  who  would  have  television  be 
a  stimulant  rather  than  a  soporific,  to 
those  who  have  enough  informed  in- 
terest to  regard  the  best  works  of  man's 
mind  as  important  and  vital  parts  of 
living,  not  simply  as  something  deadly 
dull  called  'culture.' " 

For  his  Denver  audience,  Bartell  has 
negotiated  for  the  American  premiere 
performance  of  a  Joan  Sutherland  spec- 
tacular, the  famed  Bolshoi  Ballet,  a 
series  of  Shakespearean  dramas  pro- 
duced in  Britain,  and  is  seeking  out 
Italian  operas.  All  of  these  would  be 
in  the  original,  uncut,  unedited  versions 
and  uninterrupted  by  sales  pitches  for 
aspirin,  shampoo  and  beer.  In  short, 
no  commercials! 

But  all  is  not  "sophisticated"  and 
"cultural"  on  the  city's  pay-TV  sched- 
ule. Teleglobe  has  its  sights  on  the 
next  world's  heavyweight  championship 


Is  Commercial  TV  Afraid  of  Pay-TV? 

Here's  what  a  Denver  broadcaster  has  to  say  about  his  new  rival 


(In  our  article,  "Pay-TV  Is  Here," 
beginning  on  page  62,  we  outline  what 
pay-TV  will  mean  to  you,  the  viewer. 
But  what  about  the  TV  broadcaster? 
What  will  it  mean  to  him?  Here  is 
the  answer,  as  written  by  Alvin  G. 
Flanagan,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  Station  KBTV-KBTR  in 
Denver. ) 

During  this  year,  America's  second 
pay-TV  operation  will  go  on  the  air  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  When  it  does,  it 
will  add  a  fourth  dimension  to  the  Den- 
ver television  market,  which  now  in- 
cludes three  network-affiliated  com- 
mercial stations,  an  independent  station 
and  an  educational  station.  As  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
KBTV,  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Denver,  I 
will  become  one  of  a  handful  of  broad- 
casters who,  rather  than  talk  about  pay- 
TV,  must  now  face  it  as  a  competitor 
in  his  own  television  market. 

Will  it  be  a  competitor?  If  so,  how 
strong  will  the  competition  be  for  the 
rest  of  us?  Will  pay-TV,  as  many 
broadcasters  believe,  be  the  ruination 
of  commercial  television  as  we  know 
it  today?  Is  pay-TV  a  novelty  like  3- 
dimensional  movies,  arousing  consider- 
able controversy  before  fading  into 
oblivion  and  leaving  behind  only  the 
souvenirs  of  speakers  and  coin-boxes? 
Or  will  it  become  the  "fourth  dimen- 
sion" of  television,  alongside  commer- 
cial affiliates,  independents  and  educa- 
tional stations,  and,  as  such,  act  as  a 
stimulant  upon  the  viewing  audience  as 
a  whole? 

At  present,  there  is  a  65%  to  70% 
set  tune-in  of  the  television  homes  in 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Research  Bureau. 
That  is  to  say  that,  among  the  more 
than  275,000  homes  equipped  with  tele- 


vision sets  in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area,  approximately  179,000  are  watch- 
ing their  sets  sometime  during  the  day 
or  evening.  Studies  indicate  that  al- 
most all  television  set  owners  regularly 
watch  certain  programs  during  the 
week  and  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  set  owners  habitually  leave  their 
sets  off  all  of  the  time.  Among  this 
minority  are  those  who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  "disenfranchised"  by  com- 
mercial television  broadcasting. 

The  "disenfranchised"  feel  that  com- 
mercial television  has  nothing  to  offer 
them  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  in- 
formation, education  or  news.  They 
have  turned  off  their  sets  in  disgust, 
and,  in  so  doing,  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  "not  watching"  television.  The 
advent  of  pay-TV  will  arouse  their 
curiosity  and  their  desire  to  view  televi- 
sion programing  tailored  to  their  par- 
ticular tastes  and  uninterrupted  by 
commercials. 

Whether  pay-TV  will  fulfill  this  de- 
sire remains  to  be  seen.  However,  what 
will  happen  in  the  interim  is  that  these 
"non-viewers"  will  return  to  their  tele- 
vision sets  and  fall  into  the  habit  of 
watching  once  more.  When  this  habit 
is  re-established,  the  former  "non- 
viewer"  will  monitor  the  commercial 
channels  and  discover  that,  contrary  to 
his  former  beliefs,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  seen.  Unless  pay-TV  is  able  to 
maintain  the  programing  promised  in 
its  prospectus,  these  newly  begotten 
viewers  will  turn  more  and  more  to 
the  commercial  channels — thus  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  set  tune-in  from 
65%  to  as  high  as  75%. 

What,  in  the  way  of  programing, 
has  pay-TV  offered  the  "disenfran- 
chised" that  has  aroused  their  interest 
sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  return  to 
their  sets  in  anticipation?    First  of  all, 


pay-TV  claims  to  fill  the  cultural  void 
left  open  and  ignored  by  the  commer- 
cial broadcasters.  Programs  of  sym- 
phony, opera,  ballet  and  drama  will  be 
offered  to  subscribers. 

Should  pay-TV  succeed  in  filling  this 
cultural  void,  the  public  will  be  well- 
served  for  its  money.  But,  is  there  a 
cultural  void?  One  network  programs 
weekly  presentations  of  opera  per- 
formed by  a  highly  regarded  company 
of  singers  and  musicians.  Another  net- 
work now  plans  to  present  London's 
Royal  Ballet  in  prime  evening  time. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that  viewers 
are  not  offered  "culture"  in  one  form 
or  another  by  one  or  all  of  the  net- 
works. The  educational  stations  across 
the  country  offer  Shakespeare,  and 
many  independent  and  affiliate  stations 
offer  the  finest  Broadway  plays  pro- 
duced, directed  and  acted  by  Broad- 
way personages.  These  offerings  are 
made  free  to  the  public. 

The  question  is,  how  many  people 
will  be  willing  to  pay  to  see  that  which 
is  available  to  them  on  free,  commer- 
cial television?  I  cannot  in  all  honesty 
say  that  I  am  against  the  advent  of 
pay-TV  to  the  Denver  market.  I  feel 
that  pay-TV  will  cause  viewers  to  com- 
pare and,  in  the  comparison,  realize 
the  service  that  commercial  television 
has  been  giving  all  along.  Few  of  us 
look  with  any  special  favor  on  that 
which  is  given  to  us  free.  We  take  free 
samples  in  the  stores,  use  them  and 
forget  about  them.  We  seldom  take 
the  time  to  study  and  analyze  that 
which  is  free  in  the  same  way  we  do 
that  which  we  must  pay  for  out  of  our 
own  pocket.  Pay-TV  will  force  just 
that  sort  of  study  and  comparison,  and 
I  can't  help  but  believe  that  commercial 
television  will  emerge  as  the  people's 
choice.  — The  End 
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fight,  has  scheduled  movies  that  will  be 
offered  before  they  get  to  the  neigh- 
borhood theater  (it  currently  is  show- 
ing pictures  on  a  near  first-run  basis), 
and  more  than  one  Broadway-type  of- 
fering is  on  the  agenda.  Additionally, 
Teleglobe  has  thoughts  about  televising 
some  important  local  events. 

An  example  is  Denver  University's 
national  champion  ice  hockey  team, 
which  plays  home  games  to  standing- 
room-only  crowds  of  5,200 — only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  fans  who  want  to  see  the 
action.  With  Teleglobe,  the  games 
could  be  put  on  the  pay-TV  circuit, 
thus  serving  more  than  just  5,200  fans 
attending  the  game,  and  also  enhancing 
the  school's  athletic  fund. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  people  who  do  not  nec- 
essarily see  themselves  as  intellectu- 
ally-inclined or  "sophisticated,"  but 
who  nevertheless  would  enjoy  attend- 
ing a  good  Broadway  play,  or  an  out- 
standing ballet,  or  a  Leonard  Bernstein 
concert.  Many  of  these  people  can't 
attend,  of  course,  because  they  don't 
happen  to  live  in  New  York,  or  even 
where  good  touring  shows  are  available. 
Even  in  cities  where  these  offerings 
are  possible,  many  people  just  don't 
have  the  money  for  a  night  on  the 
town  to  see  them. 

For  instance,  when  the  traveling  com- 
pany of  "My  Fair  Lady"  came  to  Den- 
ver, with  Brian  Aherne  in  the  leading 
role,  prices  ranged  from  $3.50  upwards 
to  $6.50.  By  the  time  a  married  couple 
hired  a  babysitter,  purchased  tickets, 
perhaps  had  dinner  before  the  show, 
or  at  least  a  drink  and  snack  after- 
wards, and  paid  for  parking,  the  price 
for  that  evening's  entertainment  could 
well  have  amounted  to  a  conservative 
$20. 

With  pay-TV,  however,  the  price  for 
"My  Fair  Lady,"  with  the  original  Rex 
Harrison — Julie  Andrews  cast,  could 
have  been  pared  to  a  fraction  of  that 
cost,  perhaps  running  only  as  high  as 
$3  total! 

In  Denver,  Teleglobe  is  charging, 
on  the  average,  $1.25  for  movies,  a 
little  more  for  operas,  ballets,  etc.,  and 
expects  to  go  no  higher  than  $3  for 
the  next  heavyweight  championship 
fight. 

The  economics  of  a  pay-TV  network 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  and  from 
Canada  south  to  Mexico,  staggers  the 
imagination.  In  essence,  though,  it 
means  that  program  costs  would  go 
down  and  quality  would  go  up.  Right 
now,  and  because  it  is  an  infant  with 
necessarily  limited  audiences,  pay-TV 
is  discussed  in  terms  of  "dollars"  per 
program.  But  with  a  national  network 
that  covered  even  one-fifth  of  the  total 
TV  homes,  the  pay-TV  people  could 
talk  in  terms  of  "half-dollars"  and  even 
"quarters"  per  program.  And  as  the 
audience  increased,  they  could  discuss 
programs  in  terms  of  quarters,  dimes 
and  nickels. 

There  are  approximately  55  million 
American  homes  equipped  with  televi- 
sion. If  only  20  million  paid  ten  cents 
to  watch  a  Broadway  play,  it  would 
produce  $2  million.  With  that  kind  of 
financing,  a  producer  could  well  afford 
to  get  better  actors,  writers  and  direc- 
tors.   And  the  viewer  would  get  better 


entertainment  for  his  dime. 

Such  inexpensive  costs,  furthermore, 
are  certain  to  make  pay-TV  attractive 
to  the  most  unsophisticated  viewer  be- 
cause— even  though  he  might  not  like 
Broadway  and  Bach — movies,  sporting 
events  and  special  variety  shows  would 
still  be  available. 

Another  attractive  feature — and  one 
which  aids  immeasurably  in  having 
most  homes  eventually  equipped  for 
pay-TV — will  be  technological  improve- 
ment in  receiving  equipment.  It  is  not 
far-fetched  to  believe  that  the  21-inch 
screen  will  become  obsolete  and  re- 
placed by  a  large,  portable  screen  on 
which  the  viewer  can  get  the  full  visual 
programing  effect  in  both  black  and 
white  and  "compatible  color." 

It  will  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
watch  a  baseball  game  in  color  on  the 
back  patio  while  barbecuing  hamburg- 
ers, an  infinitely  more  relaxing  and 
cheaper  way,  it  seems,  to  enjoy  the 
national  pastime. 

The  Denver  Teleglobe  system  is  re- 
markably simple  and,  after  seeing  it  in 
operation,  one  wonders  why  it  is  not 
being  used  in  Hartford  or  Etobicoke. 
Its  simplicity  could  easily  establish 
Teleglobe  as  the  system  for  nationwide 
pay-TV  of  the  future. 

In  Etobicoke,  the  viewer  must  drop 
coins  into  a  box  on  the  TV  set  before 
he  can  receive  the  picture  and  sound, 
while  in  Hartford  a  special  decoding 
device  is  attached  to  the  set  and  it 
must  be  activated  to  "unscramble"  the 
video  and  audio. 

With  Teleglobe,  the  picture  is  always 
free,  only  the  sound  has  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  no  one  tampers  with  the 
set.  If  one  can  read  lips  and  has  no 
aversion  to  watching  silent  programs, 
then  he'll  be  able  to  get  his  pay-TV 
for  nothing.  Teleglobe  officials,  how- 
ever, don't  believe  there  are  many 
people  in  that  category.  (Try  watch- 
ing a  movie,  boxing  match  or  basket- 
ball game  on  TV  without  the  sound 
sometime,  and  you'll  discover  what  the 
company  means.) 

In  Denver,  Teleglobe  uses  the  facili- 
ties of  an  independent  (no  network 
affiliate)  station — KCTO,  Channel  2 — 
from  9:30  P.M.  to  approximately  11:30 
P.M.  seven  nights  a  week.  The  time 
prior  to  that  is  used  by  the  station  for 
its  regular  programing. 

The  sound  for  the  pay-TV  programs 
comes  through  a  speaker  set  installed 
by  the  telephone  company  (because  the 
audio  is  sent  out  over  phone  company 
lines).  The  speaker,  which  is  really  a 
small  hi-fi  set  with  its  own  tubes,  am- 
plifier and  tone  control,  is  a  handsome, 
decorative  piece  that  resembles  a  small 
set  of  books.  The  set  currently  comes 
in  a  dark  walnut  color,  but  Teleglobe 
hopes  to  have  them  eventually  manu- 
factured in  different  models  and  colors. 

The  speaker,  though,  serves  as  more 
than  just  a  mechanism  for  transporting 
TV  sound.  From  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  pay-TV  commences,  it  offers 
free  background  music.  Every  half- 
hour,  there  are  short  announcements 
about  that  evening's  upcoming  pro- 
grams and  their  cost. 

Teleglobe  also  is  unique  in  that  it 
offers  up  to  five  minutes  of  free  sound 
at    the    beginning    of    each    program. 


Feel  so  clean... 
so  safe... 
so  freshly  feminine 


(Douche  with  medically  formulated 
Massengill  Powder) 

If  you've  been  douching  with  vinegar 
or  other  makeshift  kitchen  mixtures, 
you  can't  imagine  the  assurance  there 
is  in  douching  with  a  preparation  medi- 
cally formulated  expressly  for  this 
purpose. 

Its  name  is  Massengill  Powder. 
Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  cosmeti- 
cally fragrant,  refreshing  douche  that 
is  more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and 
antiseptically  cleansing  than  any  make- 
shift mixture  can  be.  Instantly,  you 
feel  a  tinghng-cool,  relaxing  inner 
cleanliness.  And  you  have  additional 
protection  because  Massengill  Powder 
stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Try  Massengill  Powder.  Jars  and  pre- 
measured  packettes  at  drug  and  health 
and  beauty  aid  counters  everywhere. 
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Suppliers  to  the  Medical  Profession  Since  1897. 
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FRECKLES 


Do  freckles  prevent 
you  from  being  beau- 
tiful? Start  using  Still- 
man's  Freckle  Cream 
today.  It  gently  light- 
ens and  leaves  the 
skin  smooth,  soft  and 
clearer.  It  is  more  than 
a  freckle  cream.  Thou- 
sands of  girls,  women 
and  men  all  over  the 
world  have  used  it  for 
years.  A  good  complexion  always  adds  a 
charm  to  your  personality. 

Write  for   FREE   Beauty   booklet  with 
many  beauty  suggestions. 

THE  STILLMAN  CO. 

DEPT.  58,  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 
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BIRTH 


certificates.    Marriage 
certificates.   High   school 
diplomas  $2  each, 
(blank  forms)  Confidential  list  free. 
NATIONAL  FORMS,   Box  7367-T,   Miami  55,   Flo. 


PHOTO  BARGAINS 


your  "^^  choice        ^#r~  m& 

25  WALLET  SIZE  PHOTOS  Your  favorite  photo  re- 

plus  Free 3V2" x  5" Framed  ENL.    |^^eSoo8So JJ3S6! 

2-8x10  ENLARGEMENTS 

4-5x7  ENLARGEMENTS 

Any  enlargement  hand-co/ored  in  oils,  50<?  extra. 

Slate  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothes. 

QUALITY  VALUES,   Dept.    806-A 

2  EAST  AVENUE,  LARCHMONT,   N.  Y. 


portrait  paper.  Send  any 
photo  or  neg.  (returned 
with  order).  Add  250 
per  selection  for  post- 
age   and    handling:. 


NEED 

MONEY? 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
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IT'S  EASY  TO  BORROW 
FROM  US  -  BY  MAIL! 

Borrow  $100  to  $600  without  collateral  or 
co-signers.  Confidential.  Repay  in  small 
monthly  amounts.  Tell  us  how  much  you 
need  now. 

SEND  THIS  TODAY 

Send  me  Application  for  National  Loans  By  Mail. 


Nome 

Address. 


NATIONAL  LOANS 

Dept  12    101  S.  TtlON,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 
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NO  MORE 
WET 
HAIR! 


SWIMMERS!  KEEP  HAIR  DRY-'l 

Swim  Band  under  your  swim  cap  keeps  your 
hair  dry  in  the  water!  This  sensational  new 
fashion  aid  positively  seals  out  dampness... 
prevents  spoiled  or  streaked  hair-dos.  Just 
wrap  this  special  poly-foam  Swim  Band  in 
place  to  cover  your  hair-line.  Self-fastening, 
self-adjusting.  Fits  smoothly  under  swim  cap. 
Money-back  guarantee!  SWIM  BAND,  only 
$1  postpaid.  Order  from  Sunset  House,  299 
Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


This  allows  the  viewer  a  preview  and 
a  chance  to  decide  if  he  wants  to  pay 
or  not  to  pay.  If  he  doesn't  he  can 
switch  to  another  channel  and  watch 
any  of  the  regular  series. 

In  Hartford  and  Etobicoke,  the  viewer 
gets  no  "preview,"  and  once  he  acti- 
vates the  program,  his  money  is  com- 
mitted. 

Teleglobe's  Mr.  Bartell  has  called 
pay-television   "an  orderly,  logical   de- 


CAROL   BURNETT 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

"What  my  sister-in-law  says  is  her 
business,"  Gloria  said  slowly,  every 
word  measured.  "But  the  statement 
directly  concerns  me.  Even  if  I  did  still 
love  Joe,  I  wouldn't  want  anyone  else 
to  volunteer  it. 

"But  the  fact  is  that  I  am  completely 
indifferent  to  Joe  ...  to  Carol  .  .  . 
and  to  both  of  them  as  husband  and 
wife." 

After  Carol  and  Joe  were  married  in 
Juarez,  Carol's  sister  Christine,  who 
had  been  a  witness  and  maid-of-honor, 
flew  back  to  Pennsylvania  where  she 
attends  school.  Carol  and  Joe  went  by 
plane  to  Los  Angeles,  then  on  to  Hono- 
lulu by  air  for  the  honeymoon. 

From  the  Coast  immediately  came 
word  from  Joe's  attorney  that  a  "gen- 
erous" property  settlement  and  custody 
rights  to  the  eight  children  had  been 
worked  out  in  an  agreement  before 
the  divorce. 

Publicist  Jim  Eddy,  of  McFadden- 
Eddy — Carol's  press  agents — revealed 
he  was  told  by  Joe  that  he  will  have 
the  children  every  weekend,  holiday 
vacations  like  Easter  and  Thanksgiving, 
all  other  holidays,  as  well  as  one  month 
during  the  summer. 

Hamilton  is  said  to  have  voluntarily 
waived  any  right  to  have  the  children 
with  him  at  Christmas. 

These  terms,  if  true,  would  give 
Gloria  very  little  time  with  the  chil- 
dren. I  asked  her  about  the  arrange- 
ment. 

"I  have  complete  custody!"  Gloria 
said  sharply,  with  voice  rising. 

"But  I'll  say  this  about  it,"  she  in- 
toned. "He  has  reasonable  visitation 
rights,  of  course." 

Gloria  indicated  that  the  terms  I 
recited  were  unrealistic  and/or  mean- 
ingless. Her  description  of  Joe's  recent 
past  history  with  the  children  indi- 
cated that,  even  while  still  married  to 
Gloria,  he  saw  them  only  at  infre- 
quent intervals — and  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  them  more  attention 
now  that  he  was  married  to  Carol. 

"The  last  time  Joe  saw  the  children," 
Gloria  said  bitterly,  "was  several  weeks 
ago — and  then  it  was  only  for  a  min- 
ute.   His   mother   was   here   then,   too. 

"If  he  had  such  a  great  interest  in 
the  children,  he  had  a  chance  to  tell 
them  himself  about  the  divorce  and  his 
plan  to  remarry.  The  children  knew 
everything  by  that  time — but  he  never 
brought  it  up,  never  mentioned  it. 

"I  have  to  laugh  at  these  stories  that 
Joe  told  the  children  everything  him- 


velopment  of  TV's  future."  All  that 
he  and  the  other  proponents  of  pay-TV 
ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  it.  The  F.C.C. 
has  given  them  the  opportunity. 

Now,  it's  up  to  the  people — not  the 
government,  not  the  press,  not  the  TV 
networks.  If  pay-TV  proves  to  have 
the  audience,  then  Americans  soon  will 
be  carried  over  the  threshold  into  a  new 
dimension  of  entertainment. 

— Hal  DeVaughn 


self.  He  never  did.  I  said  he  had  no 
courage — and  I  meant  it." 

From  Hamilton's  and  Carol's  view- 
points, however,  the  future  promises  to 
give  Joe — and  Carol  as  well — plenty  of 
time  to  see  the  children.  Although  for 
the  time  being  they  are  sharing  Carol's 
large  New  York  apartment,  they  plan 
to  find  a  house  in  Connecticut  this  fall. 
Then  they'll  bring  the  kids  out  there 
for  the  weekends  and  other  times  that 
Joe  has  legal  custody  rights  to  them. 

Most  of  the  children  know  Carol. 
They  met  her  at  the  CBS  studio  in  New 
York  when  they  went  to  see  their  father 
and  watch  "The  Garry  Moore  Show." 

Kip  Hamilton,  however,  wasn't  cer- 
tain how  the  children  would  feel  to- 
ward their  father's  new  wife  now. 

"They  met  Carol  before  any  divorce 
talk,"  Kip  told  me.  "They  were  im- 
pressed with  her  and  thought  she  was 
very  talented— but  that's  all." 

Then  with  a  trace  of  derision  in  her 
voice,  Kip  added,  "They  already  have 
a  mother,  you  know — and  she's  a  very 
good  one." 

In  Hollywood,  where  Carol  had  just 
finished  "Who's  Been  Sleeping  in  My 
Bed?"  before  marrying  Joe,  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  criticism  of  Carol — 
and  of  Joe,  although  he  is  not  as  well 
known  out  there  as  in -New  York. 

"Carol's  present  style  of  humor  may 
no  longer  go  over  with  her  fans,"  said 
one  well-known  Hollywood  figure  who 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous.  "I 
think  Carol  is  a  great  talent,  but  I 
could  never  buy  her  again  as  the  plain 
girl  out  to  hook  a  husband. 

"That  image  has  just  gone  down  the 
drain — at  least  for  me." 

Someone  also  asked  Richard  Cham- 
berlain about  the  marriage.  Dick,  as 
everyone  knows,  had  been  out  on  the 
town  with  Carol  on  numerous  "friend- 
ly" dates. 

"I'm  as  surprised  as  anyone  else," 
Dick  said.  "But  I'm  delighted  for  Carol 
that  it  finally  worked  out.  Marriage  to 
Joe  is  what  she  needs  to  make  her  hap- 
piness complete.  Carol  and  I  were  never 
more  than  friends. 

"She's  a  fun  person  to  be  with.  Joe's 
a  very  lucky  man — and  I  know  from 
what  she's  said  about  him  that  Carol 
feels  she's  a  lucky  girl." 

In  a  marriage  that  brings  her  a  ready- 
made  family  of  eight  stepchildren,  a 
marriage  in  which  in-law  trouble 
erupted  after  she'd  been  honeymoon- 
ing for  only  forty-eight  hours,  Carol 
Burnett  will  need  to  be  lucky — and 
then  some!  — George  Cahpozi  Jr. 

Carol's  specials  are  on  CBS-TV;  she 
sings  for  Decca,  stars  in  Paramount's 
"Who's   Been   Sleeping   in   My   Bed?" 


SUZANNE    PLESHETTE 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

all  concerned,  Troy  Donahue  not  only 
has  brother  John's  blessings — but  his 
warm  friendship. 

"When  John  was  ill  recently,"  Suzy 
reports,  "Troy  had  him  move  into  his 
house  because  he  had  the  maid  there 
who  could  take  care  of  John.  John's 
been  staying  there,  which  has  been 
marvelous. 

"Troy  and  John  are  very  good 
friends.  I'm  sure  they  like  each  other 
independently.  I  think  even  if  Troy 
and  I  were  to  stop  seeing  each  other, 
he  and  John  would  remain  friends. 

"Once,"  Suzy  says,  "I  dated  a  young 
man  with  whom  I  had  a  violent  argu- 
ment. We  didn't  speak  to  each  other 
for  three  years  after  that.  But  he  and 
John  remained  very  close  friends.  John 
roomed  with  him  for  a  while,  and  when 
I  would  call,  he  would  pick  up  the 
phone,  and  it  was  very  uncomfortable 
because  we  weren't  speaking. 

"I  would  never  say  to  John,  'Make 
a  choice  between  him  and  me.'  Nor 
would  he  say  that  to  me.    By  the  same 


IRENE    RYAN 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

and  makeup.  I  had  a  bag  with  me  with 
a  change  of  clothes — I  often  used  the 
place  to  slip  into  something  else  if  I 
was  going  out  and  didn't  want  to  drive 
out  to  my  Santa  Monica  apartment. 

"I  arrived  at  the  hairdresser,  who 
knew  me  well,  and  kiddingly  said,  'I 
want  my  hair  done  up  like  all  them 
other  fancy  women,  ma'am,'  and  I  was 
led  into  a  booth  next  to  a  woman  who. 
looked  me  over  with  the  haughty  air  of 
a  thoroughbred  examining  a  mutt.  The 
operator  removed  my  wig,  washed  and 
set  my  hair.  And,  while  it  was  drying, 
I  took  off  my  stage  makeup  and  did  my 
face.  Then,  before  they  took  my  curlers 
out,  I  changed  into  a  cocktail  dress. 

"Just  as  the  operator  was  combing 
out  the  last  wave,  and  my  hair  and  I 
looked  as  well  as  we  were  ever  going 
to  look,  the  snooty  woman  in  the  next 
booth  poked  her  head  around  the  corn- 
er and  let  out  a  shriek.  She  told  the 
owner  of  the  shop,  'If  you  can  do  that 
for  her,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
me  look  like  Elizabeth  Taylor!' 

"That  was  one  of  those  times  and 
incidents  that  Granny  would  really  have 
been  proud  of.  She  can't  tolerate  snobs." 

In  Granny's  shoes 

We  were  talking  on  the  "Hillbillies" 
set,  and,  looking  at  the  little  old  lady 
as  she  chattered  on,  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  she  was  in  reality  Irene  Ryan, 
a  woman  half  Granny's  age  and  with  a 
background  so  unlike  the  mountain 
woman  that  any  comparison  would  have 
been  ridiculous. 

The  silver-streaked  hair  pulled  back 
in  a  stern  bun ;  the  withered  and  weath- 
er-beaten face  with  the  deeply  etched 


token,  I've  made  some  wonderful  girl 
friends  through  Johnny,  and  even  after 
he  stopped  dating  these  girls  seriously, 
I  remained  friends  with  them." 

Only  one  thing  bothers  Suzanne 
Pleshette  about  her  brother,  John. 
Hollywood  has  been  much  too  slow 
for  her  taste  in  awakening  to  John's 
acting  talent — and  it  vexes  her  that 
her  carer  has  been  moving  faster  in 
Hollywood  than  his. 

"I  hate  like  blazes  for  him  to  be 
known  as  Suzy  Pleshette's  brother,  be- 
cause he's  done  so  much  on  his  own," 
she  says  anxiously.  "I  don't  want  to 
do  him  a  disservice  by  being  the  one 
that  he's  connected  with.  You  know, 
for  years  I  was  the  one  that  was  con- 
nected with  him.  He  was  the  big  star 
up  at  college  and  high  school.  He  was 
always  ahead  of  me.  I  hope  it  happens 
soon  for  him." 

Suzy's  cat-green  eyes  shine  when  she 
talks  about  Johnny  Alderman.  She 
can't  help  it. 

"I  love  him  like  a  brother,"  she 
shrugs  helplessly,  "because  he  is  my 
brother."  — William  Tusher 

Suzanne  stars  in  "Wall  of  Noise"  and 
"Youngblood  Hawke"  for  Warner  Bros. 


lines  and  features;  and  the  shawled, 
bent  body  in  oversized  shoes — none  of 
these  looked  at  all  like  the  standard 
wig,  pancake  makeup  or  wardrobe  de- 
partment's inventions.  Even  the  size-8 
man's  shoes  Irene  wore  on  her  size-4 
woman's  feet  didn't  seem  out  of  place. 

When  you  looked  at  Irene  Ryan  in 
costume,  you  were  not  looking  at  a 
character  actress  made  up  like  a  granny 
— you  were  looking  at  Granny,  and  it 
was  uncanny. 

"I've  watched  the  show  on  my  TV 
set  at  home — and,  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not,  I  never  realize  that  character 
I'm  watching  is  myself.  I've  done  gran- 
nies on  and  off  for  eighteen  years,  but 
this  one  has  really  taken  over. 

"The  funniest  thing,  though,  is  that 
a  lot  of  people  recognize  me  out  of 
makeup.  They  say  it's  my  tone  of 
voice.  That's  one  part  of  me  that  has 
never  changed  very  much.  One  day  I 
went  into  a  department  store  to  buy 
some  stockings  and  the  saleslady  kept 
giving  me  odd  looks.  Finally,  she 
blurted  out,  T  knew  your  voice  was 
familiar.  You're  Granny  on  "The  Bev- 
erly Hillbillies,"  aren't  you?' 

"When  I  said  I  was,  the  woman 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  stared  into 
my  face  as  if  she  were  counting  every 
pore  and  then  said  she'd  like  to  ask 
a  personal  question.  I  waited  for  her 
to  pull  out  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper 
so  I  could  give  her  Granny's  autograph, 
but  all  she  did  was  push  her  face  up 
even  closer  to  mine  and  whisper  in  a 
somewhat  cloak-and-dagger  tone  of 
voice,  'Can  you  tell  me  what  plastic 
surgeon  you  went  to?  It's  just  mar- 
velous what  they  can  do  with  face- 
lifting these  days.' 

"It  so  unnerved  me,  I  left  without 
picking  up  the  stockings  on  the  counter ! 

"All  of  us  on  the  show  have  had  a 
lot  of  fun  with  the  characters  we  play, 
but  I  think  the  most  hilarious  time  we 
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FOR  YOU 


For  ad  rates,  write  PCD 

549  W.  Washington 

Chicago  6 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN    (P.W.— Aug.'63) 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
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ing  Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
..details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Depf.  30C38.  Glen- 
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free  samples,  „. 
dale  California. 


EARN  MONEY  AT  home  sewing,  assembling,  manufacturing. 
Anyone  can  do  it.  Several  plans  available.  Materials  furnished 
free.  Big  opportunity.  FMN  Production  Co.,  DeFuniak 
Springs,  Florida. 

J300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1611-PH  LaBrea.  Hollywood,  California! 
$100  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE,  Compile  mailing  lists  and  prepare 
envelopes  for  advertisers.  Home— spare  time.  Particulars  free 
National  Service,  81.  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 
MAKE  MONEY  AT  home  assembling  Baby  Shoes  for  stores. 
Redikut  materials  supplied.  Write:  Baby  Shoes,  Ft.  Walton 

Beach  1 ,  Florida. 

EARN  MONEY  AT  home,  sewing  aprons  for  merchants.  We 
supply  materials!  Write:  Jiffy  Aprons,  Fort  Walton  Beach  16, 
Florida.  

ERPPI  24c;  SHP?S  39c:  Men's  suits  J4.95;  trousers 
$1.20  Better  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 
Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 
EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykufs, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 
Cuties.  Warsaw  1,  Indiana.         

EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information  booklet  free.  American  School,  Dept.  XC74. 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37.  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta.  Georgia. _^ 

MEDICAL  SECRETARY  HOME  Study  Boston  Institute. 
725P  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

AGENTS  t   HELP  WANTED 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
ples,  details.  Studio  Girl— Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 
Dept.  30H38. ' 

STAMP  COLLECTING 


TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN  I  Israel-Iceland-San  Marion- 
plus  triangle  set — plus  Antiqua-Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 
Russia— Plus  large  stamp  book— all  four  offers  free— Send 
10c  for  mailing  cost.  Empire  Stamp  Corporation,  Dept.  PC, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32.  New  York  1. 


Jit  into  DOLLARS! 

=  -=L=  NEW  Songwriters,  Poets,  Composers  may  gain 
==■=."=  SUCCESS,  FAME,  WEALTH.  Songs  Composed, 
=|=    PUBLISHED.  Appraisals,  details  FREE  from  . . . 

W  NORDYKE  SONGS  &  MUSIC 

¥6000  Sunset,  HOLLYWOOD  287,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


FREE 


8x10  DOUBLE  WEIGHT 
ENLARGEMENT 

H  EVERY  ORDER  FOR  J 


25  WALLET  PHOTOS 


made  from  any  photo, 
snapshot  or  negative.       J* 
4end  payment  with  order. «,  poiua" 
DIANES  Photo  Studio,  Dept.  M,  1204  B'way,  N.Y.  1 
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IN  6  WEEKS 


Write  120  Words  Per  Minute 

Age  No  Obstacle— LOWEST  COST 

TYPING  AVAILABLE 

Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  No  strange 
symbols;  no  machines;  uses  ABC's.  Easiest  to  learn 
and  use.  Fast  preparation  for  a  better  position.  Nation- 
ally used  in  leading  offices  and  Civil  Service.  120 
words  per  minute — 50%  FASTER  than  Civil  Service 
requirements.  Over  700,000  taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  The  very  ^giinwa-x 

low  cost  will  surprise  you.  40th         X**"^     •A'       "^^ 
Year.    Schools    in    443    cities         /i     ^. .-»*-.       . » 
throughout    the    world.    Write 
for  Free  Booklet  to:  School  of 

-^L    Dept.  308-3, 55  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.  36  ®"V> 
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Ugly  broken,  , 
split  nails...  % 


made  lovely  in  minutes 

W,TH  Marvel  Nails 


—a  new  liquid  preparation  that  hardens  into  long, 
glamorous  finger  nails.  Now  you  can  change 
broken,  split,  bitten  nails  into  strong  beautiful 
nails — stronger  than  your  own  nails.  STOPS  NAIL 
BITING. 

Will  not  break  or  crack.  Stays  on  until  your  own 
nails  grow  out.  Can  be  filed,  trimmed  and  beauti- 
fully polished.  Each  nail  is  made  in  one  minute. 
You  can  do  any  type  work  while  wearing  these 
nails.  No  preparation  like  it. 

MARVEL   KIT,   59* 
DELUXE  JIFFY   KIT.   $1.50 

If  not  available  at  your  favorite 
store,  send  65c   for  $7,651   to: 

MARVEL   NAILS,  Dept.   mw-8 

5249  W.  Harrison  St.         Chicago  44,  III. 


4*4       UNKNOWNS  ARE  WR 

Songs 

HOUSE  OF  MUSIC  *^     M.4 


UNKNOWNS  ARE  WRITING  "HITS" 

RECORDED  •  PRODUCED 
Nationally  Promoted 

•  2-Way  Royalty  percentage 

*  Words  Set  to  Music 
HOUSE  OF  MUSIC  *^      M.4l9Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mas*. 

Good-Bye  Corns 

Away  goes  pain  in  a  jiffy — out  conies 
that  corn  so  fast,  you'll  marvel. 
That's  how  fast  Zino-pads  act! ' 


D-rScholls  Zino-pads 


ITCH  in  Women 
Relieved  like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists  ! 


GLAMOROUS 

GOLD-TONE 

PORTRAITS 


OF  YOUR  FAVORITE 
PHOTOS,   NEGATIVES  OR  COLOR  SLIDES 

Just  to  introduce  our  new  GOLD-TONE  process  we  will  make 
PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS  of  your  favorite  2  snapshots,  photos, 
negatives  or  color  slides  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Be  sure  to  include 
color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  we  will  send  you  prompt 
information  on  having  DELUXE  5  i  7  Enlargements  beautifully 
hand-colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  FREE  FRAMES.  Limit  2. 
originals  returned  unharmed.  Act  now!  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
send  2  photos.  2  negatives  or  2  color  slides  today. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS  Dept.  X-555 
7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 


HANDLED  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $|0Q0 

REPAY  $51.24  MONTHLY 


W 


BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  ON 
YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY  •  24 
MONTHS  TO  REPAY 

Enjoy  life,  end  money  worries!  Confi- 
dential BORROW-BY-MAIL  plan  pro- 
vides cash  lor  any  purpose.  Small  pay- 
ments, fit  your  pocketbook.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsers,  no  per- 
sonal interviews.  Fast  service.  State- 
supervised.  Details  sent  in  plain  enve- 
lope. No  obligation.  Inquire  now. 


Amounl 
of  Loan 

24  Monthly 
Payments 

$100 

$  5.93 

$300 

$17.49 

$500 

$27.69 

$800 

$41.93 

$1000 

$51.24 

I   AMERICAN  LOAN  PLAN,   Dept.   LA-163 
I   City  National  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 
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ever  had  was  when  we  all  went  on  the 
road  throughout  the  Middle  West.  We 
were  doing  advance  publicity  interviews 
with  television  editors  and,  since  the 
show  hadn't  appeared  as  yet,  the  char- 
acters we  played  were  not  familiar  to 
the  public.  One  of  the  gimmicks  was 
for  us  to  wear  our  costumes  and  make- 
up wherever  we  went. 

"This  one  time,  we  all  left  our  rooms 
on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  a  hotel  in 
Cincinnati  and  waited  for  the  elevator. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  all  had  on  overcoats 
so  you  really  couldn't  see  what  they 
were  wearing,  but  Buddy  Ebsen  and 
I  were  exposed  exactly  as  we  appeared 
before  the  camera. 

"When  we  stepped  in  the  elevator, 
you  should  have  seen  the  expressions 
on  the  other  passengers'  faces.  They 
were  too  shocked  to  laugh.  Finally,  I 
just  couldn't  resist  it  another  minute, 
so  I  looked  around  at  everyone,  sort  of 
stared  them  in  the  face,  and  then  I 
jabbed  Buddy  in  the  ribs  and — in  a 
stage  whisper  you  could  have  heard  all 
the  way  to  Cleveland — said,  'Them  peo- 
ple sure  do  dress  mighty  peculiar,  don't 
they,  Jed?' 

"Now,  Buddy's  a  very  shy  and  quiet 
man  and  I  knew  he  was  embarrassed, 
but  I  had  to  hand  it  to  him.  Without 
flinching  a  muscle,  he  looked  me  straight 
in  the  eye  and  retorted — in  as  loud  a 
stage  whisper — 'Now  jest  put  yer  pipe 
back  in  yer  mouth  and  quit  a-frettin'. 
They  probably  don't  know  no  better.' 

"When  we  got  to  the  lobby  floor  and 
walked  out  of  the  elevator,  you  should 
have  seen  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
behind  us.  They  were  still  standing  in 
back  with  their  mouths  hanging  open." 

Home— at  last 

Irene  Ryan's  talent  for  "putting 
people  on"  or  breaking  them  up  didn't 
begin  on  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  set. 
For  years — and  not  in  Granny  makeup 
— she  built  up  a  reputation  on  stage, 
radio  and  television  as  a  show-stealer, 
belting  out  songs  and  swapping  wise- 
cracks with  such  well-knowns  as  Rudy 
Vallee,  Bob  Hope,  Danny  Thomas,  Ten- 
nessee Ernie  Ford  and  a  host  of  others. 
She's  always  running  into  people  who 
still  remember  her  as  Irene  Noblette 
of  the  comedy  team  of  Tim  and  Irene. 
They  were  a  team  offstage,  too,  until 
Tim  Ryan  passed  away  in  Hollywood 
eight  years  ago. 

"I  guess  I've  done  just  about  every- 
thing in  show  business.  I  started  out  in 
vaudeville,  you  know,  and  I've  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I've  even  played 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 
When  Bob  Hope  was  giving  benefit 
performances  during  World  War  II, 
I  think  we  appeared  at  every  military 
base  that  wasn't  under  fire.  We  went 
over  again  during  the  1948  Berlin  Air- 
lift. 

"All  the  traveling  I've  done  finally 
made  me  realize  one  thing.  More  than 
anything  in  the  world  I  wanted  a  home 
— not  just  a  place  to  put  down  my 
trunks  and  suitcases.  When  I  got  the 
part  of  Granny,  I  rented  this  wonderful 
apartment  in  Santa  Monica  and  set  out 
to  do  what  I'd  always  dreamed  of. 

"For  years,  I'd  been  collecting  pic- 
tures and  ideas  from  magazines  about 


furnishing  a  home,  and  I  set  out  to  make 
mine    exactly    what    I    used    to    plan." 

From  what  I'd  heard  of  Irene's  life 
and  her  manner  of  conducting  it,  I 
was  sure  it  was  more  than  "quite  nice." 
One  of  her  friends  had  described  the 
apartment  as  a  perfect  little  jewel  box, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  something  few 
people  know  about: 

"Irene  had  an  idea  in  the  back  of 
her  head  when  she  rented  and  furnished 
that  place.  Yes,  I  knew  she'd  always 
wanted  a  real  place  of  her  own — but 
it  also  serves  as  a  home  for  an  awful 
lot  of  other  people  in  show  business. 
Whenever  she  reads  or  hears  that  some- 
one she  used  to  know  in  the  old  days 
is  coming  through  L.A.,  or  is  on  tour, 
Irene  immediately  invites  them  over  for 
a  home-cooked  meal. 

"She  remembers  how  lonely  she  used 
to  be,  killing  time  in  empty  hotel  rooms 
and  boarding  houses  and  all  the  other 
makeshift  places  actors  are  so  often 
stuck  in.  Between  doing  the  show  and 
taking  care  of  forlorn  strays,  she  doesn't 
have  time  for  much  else.  She's  always 
sitting  in  her  dressing  room  making  out 
some  menu  and  muttering  something 
to  the  effect  of  T  can't  remember  if 
Elsa  likes  fish  or  not.  Goodness,  I 
haven't  seen  her  in  twenty  years.' 

"I  think  Irene  is  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple who've  realized  their  dream.  The 
fact  it  includes  others  is  unusual  in  this 
business." 

Although  she  had  worked  in  every 
theatrical  medium  and  with  so  many 
stars,  as  a  supporting  actress,  Irene 
insists  the  character  part  of  Granny  is 
the  most  rewarding  role  she  ever  had. 

"So  many  kids  have  written  me  say- 
ing they  wished  they  had  a  grandmother 
just  like  me.  One  youngster  wrote  and 
said  he'd  heard  his  parents  say  that  a 
lot  of  shows  were  being  dropped,  and, 
if  anything  happened  to  me  would  I 
please  come  and  live  with  him  as  his 
Granny  had  died  and  he  was  very 
lonesome. 

"Two  little  girls  wrote  me  a  long 
letter  from  New  England  because  their 
teacher  had  told  them  to  write  to  the 
most  important  person  they  knew — and 
I  was  it.  Can  you  imagine?  I've  often 
wondered  how  disappointed  those  chil- 
dren would  be  if  they  could  see  the  real 
person  under  the  makeup — although  it 
seems  to  me  I'm  becoming  more  Granny 
and  less  Irene  every  day." 

"But  I  have  to  admit."  Irene  smiles, 
"that  there  have  been  times  when  I've 
misused  Granny's  image  on  purpose. 
Once,  I  left  the  studio  in  full  costume 
and  makeup  to  have  some  publicity 
pictures  taken  a  few  blocks  away.  My 
car  was  in  the  garage  for  repairs,  so  I 
tried  to  hail  a  cab  with  no  success.  As 
a  last  resort,  I  hopped  on  a  passing 
bus.  It  was  rush  hour  and  the  bus  was 
packed — but,  within  seconds,  two  or 
three  men  and  a  young  girl  had  sprung 
up  to  offer  me  their  seats. 

"If  you  think  I  was  about  to  open  my 
big  mouth  and  decline  the  offer,  you're 
crazy.  I  just  sank  down  in  the  nearest 
seat  and  smiled  gratefully  and  sweetly 
— as  any  dear  little  old  lady  would  do." 
— Tricia  Jones 

"The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  run  riot  on 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  at  9  P.M.  EDT. 


DICK   VAN    DYKE 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

Presbyterian  Church — was  about  to 
lapse  and  there  were  only  five  days 
left  for  the  Van  Dykes  and  the  town 
to  raise  the  necessary  sum.  .  .  .  "Five?" 
snorted   Dick.    "We'll   do   it  in   four!" 

Although  Dick  was  born  in  West 
Plains,  Missouri,  his  family  moved  to 
Danville  when  he  was  a  mere  tot.  All 
his  memories  of  childhood  games  and 
growing  up  are  centered  there:  "I  had 
dozens  of  places,  dozens  of  people  I 
wanted  to  see.  When  you're  far  away 
from  the  scenes  you  knew  as  a  kid, 
you  become  afraid  of  losing  them,  of 
forgetting  what  you  were  like  when 
you  were   starting  to   sprout. 

"One  thing's  for  sure:  As  a  kid,  I 
never  dreamed  I'd  ever  get  to  be  any 
great  shakes  in  the  world.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  when  I  looked  at  that  welcome- 
home  parade  with  about  45,000  folks 
from  the  city  and  suburbs  turning  out 
to  give  me  a  hand  .  .  .  well,  it  moved 
me  more  than  anything  else  I  can  re- 
member in  all  my  life! 

"Margie  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
'I  do  believe  you're  going  to  cry.' 

"Let's  be  honest — I  did  cry." 

Among  the  people  Dick  most  wanted 
to  see,  aside  from  family,  were  Mary 
Miller,  former  head  of  the  English 
Department  and  Dramatic  Club  of  Dan- 
ville High  School  and  now  head  of 
dramatics  at  the  Junior  College,  and 
Kathryn  Randolph  of  the  Red  Mask 
Players:  "These  two  women  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  my  career.  They 
deserve   my   lifelong   thanks. 

"Mrs.  Miller  was  in  charge  of  'Kol- 
lege  Kapers,'  a  show  put  on  by  the 
Danville  Junior  College  in  which  I  ap- 
peared. I  was  happy  to  see  that  my 
so-called  success  didn't  impress  her  a 
bit!  She  still  treated  me  with  the  same 
firm,  matter-of-fact  manner  I  remem- 
bered as  one  of  her  high-school  stu- 
dents. It  made  me  feel  right  at  home, 
as  though  I'd  never  left  town  at  all. 

"As  for  Kathryn  Randolph,  I  can 
only  say  that,  when  I  heard  they  were 
going  to  name  the  theater  after  her,  it 
made  me  doubly  anxious  to  hit  the 
trail  and  raise  as  much  money  as 
possible." 

Dick's  energy  and  the  fervor  of  the 
Red  Mask  Players  were  contagious. 
Everywhere  in  Danville  people  talked 
of  saving  the  option  for  the  theater. 
By  the  time  the  big  fund-raising  show 
at  the  high  school  had  ended,  a  total 
of  $6500  had  been  collected — which 
meant  the  mortgage  could  be  paid  off 
at  one  clip  and  still  leave  a  reserve  in 
the  bank  for  the  group  to  draw  on  for 
future    productions. 

Thus  the  first  goal  Dick  had  set  for 
his  visit  home  was  achieved.  There  now 
remained  the  get-togethers  with  family 
and  old  friends,  and  revisiting  the  old 
memory-haunted  places. 

One  other  performer  who  had  made 
the  big-time  from  Danville  was  Helen 
Morgan,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
Dick  and  Marjorie  did  was  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Morgan  home.  "I 
felt  my  first  letdown  here,"  he  reports 
wistfully.  "It  was  a  town  landmark — 


and  it  had  been  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  supermarket." 

Dick  has  hopes  that  his  kid  brother, 
Jerry,  now  under  contract  to  CBS-TV 
for  a  big  series  next  year — and  already 
hosting  "Picture  This,"  as  Jack  Ben- 
ny's summer  replacement — will  be  the 
next  "Danville  product"  to  get  his  name 
in  lights. 

"There  used  to  be  a  raft  of  cousins," 
Dick  says,  "but  now  the  family  is  pretty 
well  scattered  over  the  country.  We 
did  get  to  see  my  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Van  Dyke,  and  a  cousin — and, 
on  Margie's  side,  her  parents,  the  Wil- 
letts,  and  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Peterson.  My  parents  are  in  Hol- 
lywood now  and  really  having  a  ball. 
Pop's  nickname  used  to  be  'Cookie,' 
because  he  was  a  salesman  with  the 
Sunshine  Biscuit  Company.  He's  very 
much  the  hail-fellow-well-met  type,  and 
I  guess  that's  where  Jerry  and  I  get 
our    go-go-go." 

Dick  and  Marjorie  walked  out  to 
Dick's  old  neighborhood.  The  two-story 
house  on  the  old  red-brick  street  hadn't 
changed  ...  at  least,  not  in  Dick's 
eyes:  "I  was  dying  to  know  who  lives 
there  now.  But,  between  the  crowds  of 
fans  that  converged  on  us  and  the  po- 
lice who  set  up  lines,  I  decided  to  leave 
it  for  another  time. 

"I  got  a  real  pang,  smack  in  the 
middle  of  my  heart,  when  I  recalled 
the  old  arbor  in  the  back  yard  and  the 
big  purple  grapes  that  grew  there.  I 
used  to  practice  my  magic  in  that  yard, 
and  I  remembered  how  the  kid  next 
door  and  I  joined  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Magicians,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  put  on  shows  for  Kiwanis 
and  other  service  clubs." 

Those  were  the  days  .  .  . 

Dick  gave  up  magic  while  still  in  his 
teens  and  went  into  radio  as  a  part-time 
announcer  with  Station  WDAN.  "It's 
moved  from  the  old  spot,"  he  comments 
thoughtfully.  "Now  it  has  TV,  and  so 
it  had  to  have  a  larger  studio."  Among 
his  teen  jobs,  Dick  also  recalls  work- 
ing for  Meise  Bros,  department  store, 
in  the  shoe  department.  He  was  only 
fourteen — "but  I  was  pretty  fair  at  sell- 
ing; at  least,  no  woman  ever  came 
back  to  rap  me  on  the  noggin  with  her 
purchase." 

Perhaps  the  most  fun  was  barging 
in  on  Carson's  Drug  Store,  where  he 
and  Marjorie  used  to  sip  sodas  while 
holding  hands.  Now  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Police  Lieut.  Robert  C.  Con- 
gleton — who  used  to  jerk  sodas  at  the 
store  in  the  old  days.  "His  nickname 
was  'Hezzie'  and  he'd  whip  us  up  olive 
and  crushed-walnut  sandwiches,  with 
'double-downs'  to  go  with  them. 

"What's  a  'double-down'?  Picture 
half-a-pound  of  peanuts  with  chocolate 
ice  cream,  syrup  and  whipped  cream, 
shaken  up  into  one  super-malted.  Oh, 
how  my  mouth  waters  when  I  think  of 
those  great  times  at  Carson's  counter 
with  Hezzie  dishing  up  his  master- 
pieces!" 

With  all  the  racial-tension  headlines 
these  days,  Dick  was  happy  to  see  that 
Danville  remains  peacefully  integrated, 
as  it  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
"We  went  to  school  together,  lived  side 
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by  side  with  people  of  every  race,  creed 
and  religion,"  says  Dick.  "That's  the 
kind  of  town  which,  to  me,  is  the  real 
United  States." 

Two  young  Negro  lads  Dick  grew 
up  with  both  attained  their  ambitions: 
James  Tuck,  who  was  in  high-school 
glee  club  with  Dick,  is  now  a  captain 
in  the  Danville  chapter  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  And  pianist-singer  Dick  Short 
is  now  a  headline  entertainer. 

"I  remember  the  days  when  almost 
every  parent  in  town  knew  where  to  find 
his  kids  on  Saturday,"  Dick  chuckles. 
"We'd  all  be  at  the  Fischer  Theater, 
eating  up  popcorn  and  the  latest  serial 
chapter." 

It  never  occurred  to  Dick  that  some- 
day his  name  would  be  on  that  mar- 
quee. But  when  the  homecoming  parade 
passed  by  the  Fischer,  there  it  was 
blinking  down  at  him :  "Welcome  Home, 
Dick  Van  Dyke." 

Not  on  the  agenda — but  a  "must," 
as  far  as  the  Van  Dykes  were  concerned 
— was  a  jaunt  out  to  Lake  Vermilion, 
a  body  of  water  connected  to  the  Ver- 
milion River.  "When  we  were  kids," 
Dick  muses,  "we'd  sneak  out  to  the 
river  and  go  swimming.  Mom  thought 
it  might  be  dangerous,  so  I'd  tell  her 
we  were  going  fishing  for  striped  bass. 
Then  I'd  come  home  with  my  hair  sop- 
ping wet — and  wonder  at  how  smart 
she  was  to  know  I  had  been  swimming 
and  not  fishing.  One  time,  when  I  was 
about  ten,  a  few  of  us  stole  a  rowboat 
and  got  caught  in  a  whirlpool  near  the 
dam.  We  jumped  out,  and  the  boat  went 
over  the  dam. 

"I  guess  this  is  the  first  hint  the 
owner  ever  got  as  to  what  became  of  his 
rowboat ! 

"Standing  on  the  fringes  of  the  lake, 
the  place  literally  flocked  with  mem- 
ories .  .  .  how  we  used  to  run  bare- 
foot from  May  to  September  .  .  .  the 
overalls  we  wore,  the  old-fashioned  kind 
that  snapped  .  .  .  how  we'd  play  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn.  Even  now,  I 
can  walk  barefoot  on  rocks — and  I  feel 
a  little  ashamed  when  I  tell  my  three 
oldest,  Chris,  Barry  and  Stacey,  to  put 
on  their  shoes  before  going  out  to  play. 
Times  have  changed,  even  in  Danville, 
and  I  didn't  see  any  kids  digging  their 
toes  in  the  mud,  the  way  we  used  to. 
We  sure  don't  see  it  in   Hollywood!" 

Teenage  romance 

Dick  and  Margie  first  met  at  a  "Sadie 
Hawkins  Day"  party — an  affair  where, 
of  course,  girls  invited  boys  and  did 
the  cutting-in  during  the  dancing. 
Margie  cut  in  on  Dick  .  .  .  and,  as 
he  puts  it:  "I  was  nailed  after  that. 
I  was  fifteen,  she  fourteen,  but  we  were 
the  steadiest  steadies  in  town."  One  of 
the  pleasant  surprises  they  found  on 
their  visit  was  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  youngsters,  who  had  gone  together 
when  they  did,  had  also  married 
and  were  raising  happy  families. 

Harking  back  to  the  gloomy  warn- 
ings he'd  received  before  making  the 
trip,  Dick  was  touched  and  thrilled  at 
all  the  people  who  came  up  to  shake 
hands,  tell  him  how  proud  they  were 
of  him,  and  to  wish  him  luck.  At  the 
high-school  fund-raiser  show,  he  got  a 
ten-minute  standing  ovation. 


"Envy,  malice,  grudges?  There  wasn't 
a  bit  of  it.  And  you  know  why?  Be- 
cause people  we  knew  in  Danville  are 
happy  with  the  lives  they  have  made 
for  themselves  in  a  happy,  serene  and 
prosperous  town.  What  have  they  got 
to  be  sore  at  life  for?  They're  really 
living  full,  decent  and  enjoyable  lives. 
In  their  own  way,  each  is  a  success  to 
his  family  and  himself.  So  they're  not 
part  of  the  hoop-de-doo  of  show  busi- 
ness! I  sincerely  think  they  don't  miss 
it." 

While  home,  he  did  a  little  "politick- 
ing" for  one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friends,  Phil  "Rock"  Parker,  who  was 
running  for  City  Commissioner.  It  came 
at  an  opportune  time,  since  the  State 
Legislature  had  passed  a  resolution 
commending  Dick  for  coming  home  in 
such  a  worthy  cause.  "We  used  to  call 
Phil  'Rock'  because  he's  a  spunky, 
red-headed  guy  no  bigger  than  a  min- 
ute, but  with  a  heart  as  big  as  all  out- 
doors. I'm  glad  to  say  he  won — though 
how  much  good  my  campaigning  did  is 
still  a  moot  question." 

A  former  neighbor  came  up  to  Dick 
at  the  high  school  and  said,  "I  remem- 
ber when  you  and  Phil  Erickson  were 
known  as  'The  Merry  Mutes'  and  used 
to  pretend  to  sing  while  records  were 
played  backstage.  And  also  when  you 
and  Margie  were  married  on  the  air. 
Isn't  it  wonderful  how  far  you've  gone 
since  then?" 

Dick's  reply  was  a  simple  but  heart- 
felt: "Thank  you  for  remembering." 
(His  old  partner  now  owns  a  supper 
club  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  still 
puts  on  the  old  act  to  entertain  his 
customers.) 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  regret  that 
Dick  and  Marjorie  finally  said  goodbye 
to  their  hometown.  Everywhere  they 
heard  the  same  refrain,  "Come  back 
soon  .  .  .  please  don't  stay  away  so 
long."  Now  back  in  Hollywood,  Dick 
sighs,  "I  have  only  one  complaint:  I 
never  did  get  that  key  to  the  city  they 
presented  to  me.  Mayor  Girth  Hicks — 
who  had  the  job  'way  back  in  1947, 
when  I  ran  an  ad  agency  in  town — 
and  I  posed  with  the  key,  then  I  put 
it  down  for  another  round  of  hand- 
shakes .  .  .  and,  in  the  scramble,  I 
forgot  it.  I  never  did  see  it  again.  So, 
dear  Mayor  Hicks,  would  you  please 
forward  that  key  to  me  right  away? 
It  represents,  for  Margie  and  me,  the 
fulfillment  of  a  dream." 

Dick  beams  with  delight — even 
though  he  knows  that,  when  and  if 
he  gets  the  key,  it  will  be  one  more 
item  added  to  the  debt  he  can  never 
repay. 

Sure,  he  helped  raise  the  money  the 
Red  Mask  Players  needed  ...  he  saw 
old  friends  who  remembered  him  as 
fondly  as  he  remembered  them.  .  .  . 

But  how  do  you  ever  pay  anyone 
back  for  the  first  hopeful  little  start 
that  turned  into  a  big-time  career? 

How  can  you  ever  pay  back  a  whole 
town  for  giving  meaning  to  your  life 
.  .  .  and  giving  you  the  best  of  wives, 
as  well?  — Eunice  Field 

"The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show"  is  seen 
over  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  9:30  P.M.  EDT. 
He  also  stars  in  Columbia's  "Bye  Bye 
Birdie"  and  Disney's  "Mary  Poppins." 


THE  LENNON  SISTERS 


(Continued  from  page  29) 

It  isn't  that  the  singing  sisters  think 
of  Hollywood  as  "sinful."  or  think  that 
show  people  are  more  inclined  to 
"wickedness"! 

"Actually."  says  Kathy.  "being  with 
the  people  we  work  with — Mr.  Welk, 
the  band,  the  electricians,  the  whole 
crew  at  ABC — they're  just  fabulous.  We 
enjoy  that  part  .  .  .  and  it's  very  ex- 
citing to  have  people  come  up  to  you 
and  say.  'Oh.  don't  I  know  you?  Aren"t 
you  one  of  the  Lennon  Sisters?' ' 

But  they  don't  think  of  themselves 
as  being  stars.  They  don't  date  anyone 
in  show  business — "just  from  school 
and  church" — and  don't  feel  very  close 
to  Hollywood. 

"We  don't  live  there,"  Janet  points 
out.  "We  live  in  Venice,  and  it's  not 
near  where  any  stars  live." 

"I  think."  Peggy  adds,  "the  thing  is 
that  we  don't  have  the  same  interests 
they  do  .  .  .  mainly  because  they  are  in 
the  entertainment  business  because  they 
want  to  get  ahead,  because  they  want 
to  become  popular  and  famous — wThich 
is  fine  in  its  own  right. 

"But,  to  us,  it's  kind  of  a  job — and 
not  as  exciting  and  fascinating  as  most 
people  seem  to  find  it." 

Are  they  really  thinking  of  quitting 
show  business,  then? 

As  one,  they  answer:  "Yes,  sir!" 

"We  hope,"  Peggy  explains,  "in  a 
year  or  so,  we  can  quit  the  traveling 
part  of  it.  And  maybe,  even  in  a  year, 
we'll  just  quit  the  whole  thing." 

They  insist  the  decision  is  theirs  to 
make,  that  their  parents  wouldn't  ob- 
ject, one  way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  they 
think  the  greatest  protection  they  have 
against  any  temptation  is  the  latitude 
their  parents  have  always  given  them  in 
making  their  own  choice  between 
courses  of  behavior. 

How  to  avoid  temptation 

"Like  I  said  before,  everyone  is 
tempted,"  says  Peggy.  "Everyone  can 
also  choose  between  right  and  wrong. 
We've  been  fortunate  because  our  par- 
ents, very  early  in  life,  taught  us  right 
from  wrong — not  necesarily  with  'the 
wrath  of  God,'  but  because  it  is  right  or 
it  is  wrong. 

"We've  been  given  a  lot  of  leeway  in 
choosing.  It's  a  rule  in  our  house  that 
we  can't  single-date  until  we're  six- 
teen. But,  after  we  start  dating,  we 
can  set  our  own  time  schedule. 

"Whenever  I  go  out  on  a  date,  I  tell 
them  where  I'm  going,  with  whom, 
who's  going  to  be  there,  what  time  I'll 
be  home.  It's  just  a  matter  of  its  being 
the  right  thing  to  do." 

Kathy  thinks  the  very  beginning  of 
all  temptation  is  disobeying  your  par- 
ents. "They  say,  T  want  you  to  be  home 
by  eleven,'  and  you  get  home  by  twelve- 
thirty — then  try  and  make  up  an  ex- 
cuse. Or  your  parents  ask,  'Where  were 
you?' — and  you  say,  'I  was  over  at  my 
girl  friend's,'  when  you  were  actually 
out  on  a  date. 

"In  your  teenage  years,"  she  be- 
lieves, "it's  mostly   disrespect  to  your 


parents — lying  to  them  and  trying  to 
'get  out  of  it.'  " 

Janet,  still  very  much  a  teenager, 
contributes:  "In  high  school,  the  main 
thing  about  being  tempted  is  going 
along  with  the  crowd  when  the  crowd 
is  doing  something  they  shouldn't.  It's 
so  hard  to  say  no — but  you  just  have  to 
make  yourself  do  it!" 

None  of  the  girls,  so  far,  has  felt 
any  temptation  to  leave  home  and  set 
up  her  own  apartment.  Not  even  the 
three  of  them  together.  And  not  just 
because  of  the  "risks"  involved. 

"I  have  such  strong  ties  with  my 
family,"  says  Peggy.  "I  love  them,  I 
love  being  around  them  and  with  them. 
I  wouldn't  like  being  away,  because 
then  you  lose  all  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties of  being  at  home." 

"/  would  stay  home,"  Janet  says, 
practically,  "because  this  way  I'll  learn 
how  to  cook  and  how  to  take  care  of  ba- 
bies. Girls  who  don't  come  from  a  large 
family — if  they  come  from  broken 
homes  or  something — they  want  to  get 
out  on  their  own  and  see  how  it  is  to 
live.  But  we're  so  close,  I'm  sure  we 
learn  more  this  way  than  if  we  were 
to  live  by  ourselves." 

"Because  of  the  three  of  us  going 
on  tour  so  much  and  being  away  from 
our  family,"  Kathy  explains,  "we  ap- 
preciate it  more  when  we're  home.  We 
miss  them  so  much  when  we're  away  for 
just  a  week.  We  think,  My  God,  I  wish 
we  were  home!  If  I  were  alone  for  a 
week,  I  just  couldn't  stand  it." 

"And  the  silence,"  Peggy  interrupts, 
grinning,  "would  kill  us!" 

The  unforgivable  sin 

All  the  girls  are  thinking  of  mar- 
riage, instead  of  careers,  and  they  turn 
dead-serious  when  you  ask  them :  "What 
do  you  think  the  most  unforgivable 
sin  of  marriage  would  be?" 

Peggy  promptly  says:  "Infidelity 
stems  from  a  lot  of  things!"  But  most 
of  all,  she  believes,  it  stems  from  a 
lack  of  communication  between  two 
people  who  have  vowed  to  share  their 
lives — and  then  discover  that  they  don't 
know  how. 

"So  many  people,"  she  points  out, 
"say  that,  in  order  to  make  everything 
work  right,  marriage  is  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition.  But  it's  not. 

"Sometimes  it's  sixty-forty,  some- 
times it's  ninety-ten!  There  are  some 
things  a  wife  has  to  give  on,  some  a 
husband  has  to  give  on.  Not  necessarily 
the  same  things  all  the  time — but  a 
wife  has  to  be  more  giving  in  some 
ways,  a  husband  in  others.  He  has  to 
understand  a  wife  being  sentimental  or 
tired  sometimes.  She  has  to  understand 
that  her  husband  is  more  ambitious, 
more  aggressive  at  times. 

"So  many  things  enter  into  a  mar- 
riage that  could  cause  infidelity  or 
misunderstanding.  A  husband  and  wife 
should  go  into  marriage  with  the  idea 
of  helping  their  partner — rather  than 
helping  them  to  think  their  way,  or 
trying  to  get  everything  their  way.  I 
don't  think  you  can  ever  go  into  a 
marriage  trying  to  change  someone, 
because  you'll  just  never  do  it." 

Kathy  points  out  the  dangers  of  "un- 
truthfulness,   being    unfair    with    your 
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Do  as  many  smart  women  do — change  to 
AR-EX  Hypo-AUergenic  Cosmetics.  Differ- 
ent from  ordinary  cosmetics  because  the 
glamour  has  been  left  in  but  the  irritants 
and  allergens  have  been  left  out.  Every 
AR-EX  beauty  aid  has  been  actually  tested 
on  women  allergic  to  that  specific  cosmetic, 
and  found  so  safe  it  can  be  confidently  rec- 
ommended by  doctors  for  their  allergic 
patients.  AR-EX  Hypo-allergenic  Cosmetics 
are  used  by  many  women  with  normal  skins, 
too,  who  realize  that  safe  cosmetics  are  the 
best  beauty  insurance. 

Be  safe!  Use  only  AR-EX  Hypo-allergenic 
Cosmetics  for  every  beauty  need.  They  must 
please  or  money  refunded. 
Ask  for  AR-EX  Hypo- 
allergenic  Cosmetics  at 
your  favorite  Drug  or  De- 
partment store. 
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BILL  TROUBLES? 

NOBODY  REFUSED  UP  TO  S9.000.00 


BAD  CREDIT  •  NO  PROBLEM -NOT  A  LOAN  CO. 
SEND  YOUR  NAME  FOR  FREE  APPLICATION 
ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATES  -DEPT.  0 

144  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE  3,  R.  I. 
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2  Enlargements 
with  each  25 


The  rage  for  exchanging  with  friends, 
enclosing  in  letters  or  greeting  cards 
or  job  applications.  Original  returned. 
Order  in  units  of  25  (1  pose).  No 
limit.  Enclose  payment  ($1.25)  and  we  prepay  or 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  (sent  c.o.d.  if  you  wish)  4  day 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  photo  or  snap- 
shot today,  with  this  ad.  DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  B3, 
913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa. 


$50  REWARD 

RUN  A  POPULAR  CLUB 

FREE  AND  EASY 

Free  —  Choose  anything  you  want  from  the  amaz- 
ing new  Popular  Club  Plan  catalog.  S50  or  more 
";     ,.  .  _,    K    in  famous  merchandise— sheets, 
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toasters,  clothing,  curtains  .  .  . 
anything  1 
**£*/           !     Easy  —  You  simply  help  a  few 
»   friends  form   a   Popular  shop- 
ping  dub.    Send   for   big   free 
catalog   and    full   information. 
teMB,w^|8    Write  today. 
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!  Popular  Club  Plan,  Dept.  H906,  Lyn brook,  H,  Y.  I 
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THE  ONE 

GUARANTEED  WAY 

TO  LOSE  WEIGHT 
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is  by  eating  less. 
No  pills   before   every   mea~l. 

JUST  ONE   8- SUM    CAP  IN  THE 
MORNING   BEFORE   BREAKFAST 

...acts  gently  with  controlled 
release.  Helps  cut  down  your  desire 
for  food  and  caloric  intake  — 
naturally,  harmlessly,  effectively. 
What's  more,  only  1  capsule  per  day 
means  you  pay  less  too. 


FREE 


OUR  EASY  CALORIE 
CONTROL  SECRETS 

Full  3  weeks  supply 

(21  capsules)  only  $1.98 

Economy  6  weeks  supply 

(42  capsules)  $2.98 

Now!  Special  Savings— 12  Weeks  Supply 

(84  capsules)  $4.98 

Order  now!  B-SLIM  CAPS  must  do  all  we  say, 
or  money  refunded.  Save  520  on  postage. 
Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with  order. 
$1.00  deposit  MUST  accompany  C.O.D.  orders. 
Balance  collect  plus  P.O.  charges. 

MARSHALL  D.  R.,  INC.  © 
Dept.  60P,  Box  188,  Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 


BE  A  MODEL 


Exciting  careers  for  attractive  girls!  At 
home  or  Hollywood!  Earn  while  learn- 
ing. New,  inexpensive  homestudy  course 
provides  complete  modeling  facts,  photo- 
posing  guidance,  &  national  magazine 
referrals.  Have  fun!  Start  your  own  Stu- 
dio. Win  your  certificate.  For  a  personal 
talent  analysis,  send  your  snapshots  & 
enclose  $1  for  your  introductory  book. 
Schools,  11168       Santa  Monica,  l.A.  25,  Calif. 
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Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 

That's  right!  Two  dozen  large  towels  for  only  $1.00 
(plus  10c  for  extra  postage  and  handling).  Think  of  it 
—LARGE  SIZE  unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece!  Terrific  value  you've  got  to 
see  to  believe.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price.  Now  we're  pass- 
ing this  savings  on  to  you,  our  customers.  All  orders  on 
a  FIRST  COME.  FIRST  SERVED  basis,  so  be  sure 
and  order  all  you'll  need — you'll  sure  use  all  you'll  buy 
— and  you'll  never  get  a  buy  like  this  again.  Thank 
you.     ORDER     NOW  I     MONEY -BACK     GUARANTEE. 

MURRAY     HILL     HOUSE.     Dept.     T-964-1 

P.  O.  Box  126 — Bethpage.   L.  I.,   N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  WAY 


KILL  THE 
HAIR  ROOT 


IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10c  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  .  .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 

MAHLER'S  INC.  Dept.  603K,  Providence  15,  R.I. 
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Want  to  Get  Rid  of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin, 
Freckles,  Skin  SpotsTj 

Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  While  You  Sleep 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream  7  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
cohzed  Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
-  You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  is  not  a  cover  up  cos- 
metic; Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
—  Beautiful  women  have  used  this 
t.me  -  tested  plan  for  over  40  years  —  you'll 
love  it  s  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 

At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 


Liehtensdark 
skin  and  uglr 
spots  almost 
overnight. 


husband — and  trying  to  keep  things 
back."  The  latter,  she  emphasizes, 
"kills  your  marriage  right  there!  If 
you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  corre- 
spond with  your  partner,  you'll  never  be 
able  to  get  very  far." 

It's  particularly  important,  Kathy 
observes,  that  a  husband  and  wife  un- 
derstand their  children  and  agree  on 
handling  them.  "So  the  child  did  this 
or  the  child  did  that,"  she  says.  "Talk 
about  it  first,  don't  fight  in  front  of 
the  children  and  let  them  think:  Well, 
if  they're  both  telling  me  something 
different,  they  don't  understand — 
they're  confused! 

"I  think  you  should  always  be  able  to 
talk  things  over  with  your  husband. 
And  I  think  you  can  find  that  out  be- 
fore your  marriage." 

It's  even  worse,  Peggy  points  out,  if 
the  parents  not  only  have  no  under- 
standing but  seem  actually  indifferent 
about  what  happens.  "I  know  of 
friends,"  she  says  sadly,  "whose  par- 
ents don't  even  care  if  they  come  in  at 
this  time  or  that,  don't  know  where 
they're  going.  And,  if  they  do  know, 
just  don't  even  care. 

"That  can  make  a  child  think:  //  my 
parents  don't  care,  then  why  should  I 
stop?  Why  should  I  have  a  conscience 


ELIZABETH   TAYLOR 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

yes  so  quickly,  when  asked  to  do  the 
show,  that  it  surprised  even  Norman 
Baer — who,  with  Phil  D'Antoni,  will 
package  the  program.  "We  called  the 
Dorchester  Hotel  in  London  and  spoke 
to  Miss  Taylor's  secretary,  Dick  Han- 
ley,"  says  Baer.  "We  then  outlined 
the  proposal  in  a  cable,  citing  the 
proposed  format  and  monies.  We  were 
called  back  and  asked  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  see  Miss  Taylor. 

"We  just  called  her  up  cold  and 
asked  her.  She  liked  the  idea.  She  said 
nobody  had   asked   before." 

•  Liz's  tour  of  London,  while  admit- 
tedly inspired  by  Jackie  Kennedy's 
TV  tour  of  the  White  House  and 
Princess  Grace's  TV  tour  of  Monaco, 
"will  be  more  personal,"  explained  a 
spokesman  for  the  producers.  While 
it  "may  include  some  historical  sites," 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  what  London 
has  meant  in  the  past — and  presently 
still  means  today — to  Liz.  As  such, 
"she  may  show  the  house  where  she 
was  born  ...  a  hospital  where  she 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  or 
other  places  related  to  her  life." 

•  Liz  may  have  Richard  Burton  as 
a  guest  on  her  show.  Although  co- 
producer  D'Antoni,  in  talking  about 
the  special,  indicated  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Liz  was  so  willing  to  do 
the  show  was  that  "Richard  Burton 
will  have  to  be  in  London  .  .  .  making 
'Beckett'  with  Peter  O'Toole:  that 
leaves  Elizabeth  with  nothing  to  do 
for  a  month" — another  member  of  the 
same  producing  firm,  when  asked  if 
Burton  would  appear  with  the  actress 
before  the  TV  cameras,  answered  tartly, 
"I  certainly  hope  so.    We  are  paying 


if  my  parents  themselves  don't  care?" 

"Maybe,"  Janet  says  thoughtfully, 
"some  people  really  think  they're  giv- 
ing their  children  a  good  life,  but  are 
always  running  off  to  a  meeting  or  a 
bridge  club  or  a  poker  party.  That's 
fine  in  itself — I  think  parents  should 
get  out.  But  not  when  their  children 
need  them  at  home. 

"Like  my  dad  said,"  she  quotes:  "  'If 
I  had  an  extra  night  off  a  week,  I 
don't  want  to  be  going  to  a  lodge  meet- 
ing. I  want  to  spend  it  with  my  chil- 
dren. See  what  they're  doing.  Find  out 
about  their  interests.  Not  just  take  care 
of  my  own  personal  life,  but  my  chil- 
dren's life.' 

"Children  need  the  companionship  of 
their  parents — and  when  they  don't  get 
it,  they  find  it  somewhere  else." 

Not  just  children,  Janet!  But,  even 
though  you're  the  youngest  of  the  sing- 
ing sisters,  you  may  well  have  said  the 
wisest  thing  of  all.       — Fred  Robbins 

"The  Lawrence  Welk  Show"  is  seen  on 
ABC-TV,  Sat.,  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT,  and 
the  Lennon  Sisters  also  sing  on  Dot 
Records.  Fred  Robbins'  popular  inter- 
view program,  "Assignment  Hollywood," 
is  heard  from  coast  to  coast — check 
local  newspapers  for  station  and  time. 


enough  money  for  them  both." 

Yet  many  people,  after  having  read 
the  newspaper  stories  about  Liz  going 
on  TV,  must  have  asked  themselves, 
"Why?    Why  is  Liz  doing  it?" 

It  certainly  can't  be  that  she  needs 
the  money  ...  or  because  she  couldn't 
figure  out  a  better  way  to  kill  time 
while  waiting  for  Burton  to  finish 
"Beckett"  ...  or  even,  as  another 
spokesman  for  the  production  company 
speculated,  that  she -was  doing  it  "for 
kicks." 

No,  the  most  likely  explanation  was 
that  there  was  a  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship between  the  first  headline,  Liz 
Facing  Loss  of  Adopted  Girl,  and  the 
second  headline,  Liz  Taylor  Will  Make 
Debut  in  Color  on  TV  .  .  .  that  the 
threat  of  losing  little  Maria  had  caused 
Liz,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  prove  to 
the  child's  parents  and  to  the  press  and 
the  public  that  she  was  a  fit  mother, 
to  agree  to  appear  in  a  strange  new 
medium  that  frightened  her  .  .  .  and 
that  she  was,  in  the  words  of  D'Antoni, 
trying  to  project  "the  kind  of  dignity 
that  will  give  her  a  new  image." 

But  before  you  can  claim  that  one 
thing  causes  another,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  first  thing — in  this 
case,  the  story  that  Maria's  parents 
were  threatening  to  take  little  Maria 
back  from  Liz — was  indeed  true.  To 
check  on  its  truth,  TV  Radio  Mirror 
arranged  for  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Maria's  mother,  Frau  Wilhelmine 
Heisig  at  her  home  in  Mering,  West 
Germany. 

The  mother's  side  of  it 

We  learned  that  it  is  true  that  when 
Frau  Heisig  gave  her  crippled  daugh- 
ter up  for  adoption,  she  didn't  know 
the  identity  of  the  foster-mother  ("Only 
from  the  press  I  learned  later  that  it 


is  Liz  Taylor  who  has  my  child"),  and 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  Heisigs 
have  been  subjected  to  the  "jibes  and 
proddings  of  neighbors;"  and  on  this 
point  Frau  Heisig  is  most  vocal  and 
most  bitter. 

"I  cannot  show  my  face  any  more  in 
my  hometown,"  she  complains,  "with- 
out being  addressed  by  all  kinds  of 
people  who  make  nasty  remarks.  We 
do  not  dare  visit  a  Wirthaus  ...  a 
...  a  pub.  I  do  not  care,  but  my  hus- 
band gets  upset.  Everybody  whispers, 
'There  goes  the  woman  who  sold  her 
child' — which  isn't  true  at  all.  These 
people  believe  that  I  get  a  monthly 
check  from  Liz  Taylor  and  that  re- 
porters pay  me  large  sums  for  inter- 
views. All  this  is  not  true!  If  I  re- 
ceived money  every  month,  you  can  be 
sure  that  I  would  have  moved  out  of 
this  shack  and  out  of  this  town  long 
ago. 

"The  women  who  work  in  the  news- 
paper stands  mark  all  the  articles  on 
us  that  appear  in  magazines  and  papers 
with  red  pencil,  and  then  they  sell 
three  times  as  many  as  usual. 

"And  then  there's  the  mail,  a  few 
good,  a  lot  bad,  from  people  I  don't 
know,  often  with  no  signatures.  Espe- 
cially the  unpleasant  letters  are  mostly 
anonymous.  In  those  letters  they  scold 
me  for  having  'sold'  my  baby  and  refer 
to  Liz  as  'a  cheap  bitch.'  One  woman 
asked  me  to  collect  money  from  my 
friends  and  relatives  and  buy  the  baby 
back.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  do  that,  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  five  marks 
($1.25),  because  everybody  is  angry 
with  me." 

Yet  w.e  also  learned  that  Wilhelmine 
Heisig  does  not  want  her  child  back. 
On  this  she  was  both  decisive  and  em- 
phatic throughout  our  interview. 

"I  do  not  at  all  want  to  get  the  baby 
back,"  she  said,  "and  I  frankly  do 
not  know  how  this  rumor  started.  I 
signed  a  letter  with  Mr.  Haas,  Liz 
Taylor's  attorney  in  Munich,  that  I 
would  not  claim  the  child  later.  I  also 
told  the  attorney  that,  if  Liz  should 
have  difficulties  with  the  adoption,  she 
could  count  on  my  help.  I've  declared 
all  along  that  I  renounce  all  rights  to 
the  child,  and  I  can  only  confirm  this 
again  very  definitely." 

Why  did  Frau  Heisig  agree  to  give 
up  her  baby  in  the  first  place? 

Mainly  because  Maria  was  born  with 
a  malformed  hip,  "a  beautiful  baby 
except  for  this  crippling  deformity." 
Several  operations — delicate,  expensive 
operations — would  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  child's  condition,  but  the  Hei- 
sigs— hardly  able  to  feed  their  other 
children — had  no  money  to  pay  for 
surgery  for  Maria.  An  advertisement 
in  the  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  decided 
them;  it  read — "Am  looking  for  a  little 
girl  to  be  adopted  by  a  wealthy  foreign 
couple."  They  would  give  up  the  baby 
they  loved  so  that  the  child  might  be 
provided  with  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment, might  be  able  to  walk  like  other 
children,  might  live  a  normal  life. 

"I  believe  the  child  would  make  me 
reproaches  later  if  I  would  take  her 
back  now,"  says  Frau  Heisig,  "since  I 
could  never  give  her  what  Liz  can  as 
far    as    medical    care    is    concerned." 


Is  Frau  Heisig  worried  about  the 
scandalous  publicity  that  keeps  flood- 
ing the  paper  about  Liz? 

"Liz  is  certainly  a  wonderful  mother. 
From  what  I  see  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  she  takes  good  care  of 
her  children.  She  may  be  egotistical 
towards  men,  but  at  home  she  is  as 
good  a  mother  as  I  am.  When  she 
can't  be  at  home,  a  nurse  takes  care 
of  the  little  ones.  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  put  any  blame  on  Liz  Taylor. 

"Mrs.  Koenigsbauer,  Maria  Schell's 
secretary  (it  was  Maria  who  put  the 
'child  wanted'  ad  in  the  papers  on 
behalf  of  her  friend  Liz),  told  me  that 
Liz  loves  the  child  very  much  and  she 
will  keep  her  under  any  circumstances. 
The  adoption  was  not  a  whim  of  hers." 

No  if's,  but's  or  maybe's — a  flat  state- 
ment by  Maria's  blood-mother  that  Liz 
is  a  good  mother  and  that  she  isn't 
trying  to  regain  her  child.  So  the  ques- 
tion remains:  Why  is  Liz  going  to 
appear  on  TV? 

Perhaps  here,  inadvertently,  Frau 
Heisig  supplies  the  answer.  In  reply- 
ing to  a  question  about  the  possible 
moral  effect  on  Maria  of  being  raised 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  scan- 
dal, Mrs.  Heisig  said,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  my  child  will  suffer  moral  dam- 
ages, unless  the  newspapers  pick  on  her 
all  the  time.  When  the  child  starts  to 
think,  it  may  be  harmful  to  her." 

Liz's  fear 

This  same  fear — and  the  desire  to 
protect  Maria  and  her  other  children, 
Liza  Todd  Fisher  (her  daughter  by 
Mike  Todd,  whom  Eddie  adopted),  and 
Chris  and  Michael  (her  sons  by  Michael 
Wilding) — must  have  contributed  to 
Liz's  decision  to  do  something  drastic 
and   dramatic  to   save   her   reputation. 

Not  that  scandalous  publicity  or  re- 
sentment against  the  way  she  carries 
on  in  her  private  life  has  ever  really 
hurt  Liz's  career.  On  the  very  day  that 
newspapers  headlined  Burtons  Bust, 
Liz  Wins  Dick,  for  instance,  the  price 
of  20th  Century-Fox  stock  rose  eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  a  share  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  (The  stock 
has  doubled  since  last  June  when,  after 
Liz's  and  Burton's  torrid  carryings-on 
during  the  making  of  "Cleopatra,"  in- 
vestors were  convinced  that  with  all 
that  front-page  publicity  for  its  stars 
the  picture  itself  had  to  be  a  financial 
success.) 

In  fact,  New  York  Post  columnist 
Max  Lerner,  in  writing  about  Liz,  ob- 
serves that  hers  is  a  "success  story 
that  can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins"  and 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  "she  has 
shown  two  things.  Item  one:  that  a 
rich,  beautiful  and  willful  woman  who 
is  also  a  good  actress  can  not  only  get 
the  man  she  sets  her  heart  on,  but  can 
even  benefit  from  the  public  fanfare 
about  it.  Item  two:  that  you  can  break 
all  the  Hollywood  rules,  and  the  world 
will  beat  a  path  to  your  box-office." 

In  short,  to  quote  someone  who  knows 
Liz  well,  "Public  hostility  has  yet  to 
take  a  dime  from  her" ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  her  long-time  friend  Roddy 
MacDowall,  "The  last  person  who  was 
hurt  by  publicity  was  Judas  Iscariot!" 
(Please  turn  the  page) 
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SIZES  38  TO  60 

THIS  FREE  CATALOG  HAS  A  NEW 
FASHION  SECTION  JUST  FOR  YOU! 

The  famous  NBH  catalog  has  a  brand  new  section 
in  the  1963  fall  and  winter  issue  .  .  .  lovely  slim- 
line styles  proportioned  by  experts,  just  for  you. 
Dresses,  suits,  coats  and  sportswear — all  designed 
to  make  you  look  slimmer,  lovelier.  All  the  new, 
fashionably  young  styles  and  all  at  tremendous 
savings  ...  all  at  National  Bellas  Hess'  famous 
low-low  prices.  Choose  from  the  colorful  pages  of 
sweaters,  lingerie,  hosiery  and  shoes,  too. 

All  merchandise  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased.  Write  today. 

NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS 

294-88  Bellas  Hess  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POEMS  WANTED 


To  Be  Set  To  Music 

Send  one  or  more  of  your  best  poems 

today   for  FREE  EXAMINATION    Any 

Subject    Immediate   Consideration. 

Phonograph   Records  Made 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO., 49  W.  32  ST., Studio  560,New  Yorkl 


t^w-H^  Ron  Film  rnrr 

Developed  &  Printed    'i\£l 


TRIAL  ORDER  Goad  Only  For 
One  Order  Per  Family 


Send  25c  to 
cover  handling 
and  First  Class 

To  acquaint  you  with  our  20  years  of        Postage. 

rapid,     quality     sen-ice.     Send     FILM 

direct  or  write  for  FREE  MAILERS  &  color  film  prices. 

BRIDGEPORT  FILM  STUDIOS,  Box  9061A,  Bridgeport  1,  Conn. 


'Special  RING  OFFER" 

Lovely  rolled  Gold  plate  rings  for 
Girls,  B  oys  and  Adults— replicas 
of  today'B  most  expensive  designs 
set  in  "your"  Blrthstone  color. 


For  1  ring  Order  4  large  boxes 
of  Rosebud  Salve  to  sell  at 
50c  or  4  bottles  fine  Rosebud 
Perfume  to  sell  at  50c  a  bottle. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  40,  W00DSB0R0.  MARYLAND 

New"Elec1ric-Eye'Color »  -  tMfEDh 


NO  COST! 


To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this  i 
amazing  new  10  second  Polaroid  Camera  | 
that  takes  beautiful  color  or  b  &  \ 
tures  of  your  loved  ones,  friends, 
etc.  Simply  hand  out  or  mail  only 
twenty  get-acquainted  coupons  FREE  to 
friends  or  relatives  and  help  us  get  that 
many  new  customers  as  per  our  premium  letter.  You'll  love  your 
new  easy-to-operate  Polaroid,  and  the  pictures  it  takes,  as  I  do 
mine.  Please  -send  me  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  pic- 
ture when  writing  for  your  Polaroid  Camera.  We  will  make  yon  a 
beautiful  5x7  inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone"  frame  and  you  can 
tell  friends  about  our  hand  colored  enlargements  when  handing  out  the 
coupons.  Send  today  and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few 
cents  for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Your  original  re- 
turned. Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  each  picture  so  I 
can  also  give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand- 
colored  in  oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle  and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any 
one  person.  Send  today  for  your  20  FREE  coupons  to  hand  out  and 
please  enclose  your  name,  address  and  favorite  snapshot.  Our  supply 
of  Polaroid  Cameras  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-685,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 

— *►  CAN    YOU   TYPE  ^— 

Many  business  and  advertising  firms  now  need 
resident  typists.  Typists  can  earn  $45-$65  weekly 
with  adjustable  hours.  If  you  are  interested  in 
home  typing  employment  mail  name,  address  to: 
Dept.  RT,  Box  #1902,  South  Side  Station, 
Springfield,  Mo. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heat  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
,m,|  congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  FREE 
BOOK  and  full- refund  Trial  Plan. 

R.  G.    VISCOSE  COMPANY 
XOO  W.   Chicago  Ave..   Chicago   lO.    Illinois 
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2W  x  3Vj"  photos  on 
professional  paper.  Send 
photo,  snapshot  or 
mi.  today  with  $1.25 
(originals  returned  un- 
harmed). State  color  of 
flair,  eyes,  clothing. 

DISCOUNT  PHOTO  SERVICE 
•35  Broadway,  N.T.  3,  H.Y. 


12  months  of 
TRUE  STORY  for  S2.00 

Now,  get  one  full  year  of  TRUE  STORY  Maga- 
zine for  only  $2.00.  Yes,  you  save  .50  on 
the  next  twelve  issues  of  TRUE  STORY.  Don't 
delay!  Subscribe  now.  Send  name  and  address 
to:  TRUE  STORY,  Dept.  TV  8-63,  205  E. 
42  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  17. 


SONG  IDEAS 

N  E  E  D  E   D 


Songwriters   with   publisher   contacts   need  song 
ideas — in  any  form.  Share  Royalties.  More  than 
$50,000,000  earned  by  Songwriters  in  1962. 
Our  Staff  has  written  these  Hits: 

LET  THE   lime   GIRL   DANCE   —  OLD  TOWN  -BILLY   BLAND 
PRETTY   LITTLE   ANGEL   EYES  —  DUNES  —  CURTIS   LEE 
WHAT  A  SURPRISE  —  COED  —  JOHNNY   MAESTRO 
HOM8RE   —  SABINA  —  THE   BELMONTS 
VUT.   VUT  —  CARLTON  —   IMPERIALS 
HOP   IN  MY  JALOP  —  MGM  —  CHUCK  ALAIMO 
PLUS  MANY  OTHER   HITS! 

Free  examination — send  ideas  NOW! 

SONGWRITERS'   ASSOCIATES 

Studio  21, 1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Piano,  Guitar,  ANY  Instrument 

TJ>LAY  real  tunes  on  ANY  instrument  right  from 
■*■  the  start  —  even  If  you  don't  know  a  single 
note  now!  Amazing  course  lets  you  teach  yourself 
at  home,  in  spare  time.  No  boring  exercises.  You 
play  real  notes.  Make  rapid  progress.  Kasy  as 
A-B-C.  Low  cost.  Over  1,000,000  students. 

*.  FREE  BOOK  describes  this  famous 

\*  .  course  in  full.  See  how  easy  learning 
«T  music  can  be.  No  obligation.  Write 
TODAY  to:  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
Studio  A208,  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  (Est.  1898)  Licensed  N.  Y.  State 
Educa.  Dept.  Tear  this  out. 


"The  last  adult"  would  be  the  way 
Liz  herself  might  amend  this  statement. 
But  what  about  the  children?  Her 
children?  Both  Eddie  Fisher  and  Mike 
Wilding,  no  matter  what  else  they  say 
about  their  mutual  ex-wife,  have  al- 
ways asserted  that  Liz  is  a  good  mother. 
But  for  every  out-of-the-way  column 
item  (like  Sheilah  Graham's  assertion 
that  "Fair  is  fair  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  report  that  Elizabeth  Taylor  has 
been  very  good  to  Maria,  the  little 
crippled  German  girl  she  adopted  be- 
fore the  breakup  of  her  marriage  with 
Eddie  Fisher.  Maria's  leg  has  been 
operated  upon  by  a  top  Harley  Street 
surgeon,  and  there  is  hope  that  in  time 
she  will  be  able  to  walk  normally — 
thanks  to  Liz"),  there  are  ten  sensa- 
tional headlines,  some  true,  some  false, 
all  damaging  to  Liz's  youngsters  who 
might  read  them,  all  disturbing  to 
their  young  friends  who  could  condemn 
the  Taylor  children  for  the  alleged  sins 
of  the  mother. 

Liz  recently  spoke  about  the  feelings 
of  Americans  towards  her  since  she 
made  "Cleopatra."  She  admitted,  "I 
suppose  they  rather  regard  me  as  a 
scarlet  woman.  I  guess  I  seem  so  scar- 
let that  I'm  almost  purple." 

But  earlier  in  that  same  interview, 
she  also  said,  "Oh,  you  know,  one's 
public  image  doesn't  necessarily  cor- 
respond with  the  real  person." 

It  seems  that,  in  order  to  show  the 
public — and,  what  is  more  important, 
to  put  on  permanent  film  record  for 
Maria,  Liza,  Mike  and  Chris — glimpses 
of  and  insights  into  this  "real  person," 
Liz  Taylor  has  agreed  to  appear  on 
TV.  Not  that  she  could  whitewash  or 
gloss  over,  even  if  she  wanted  to,  that 
side  of  her  life  which  has  received  the 
most  notoriety  (as  she  has  said,  "I  try 
not  to  live  a  lie"),  but  she  can  try  to 
establish  a  kind  of  balance. 

What  Liz  will  show  on  TV 

Most  likely,  she  will  place  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  the  London  of  her 
childhood,  her  London  of  innocence 
and  joy  before  she  returned  there  with 
Nicky  Hilton  and  then  Michael  Wilding 
and  then  Mike  Todd  and  then  Eddie 
Fisher  and  now  Richard  Burton.  For 
it  is  by  reliving  her  own  childhood,  by, 
in  a  sense,  speaking  as  a  child  to  her 
own  children  (before,  in  her  own  words, 
she  became  "a  key  piece  of  machinery 
...  to  make  money  for  millionaires"), 
that  she  can  show  those  whom  she  loves 
most — her  four  children — who  she 
really  is. 

She  may  show  them — and  us — the 
house  where,  on  a  cold,  damp,  foggy 
London  morning,  she  was  born  back 
in  1932  ...  a  newborn  who  was,  as 
her  mother  said  at  the  time,  the  "funni- 
est-looking baby"  she  had  ever  seen — 
long,  jet-black  hair  hanging  down  over 
tiny  ears,  an  infinitesimal,  pushed-in 
nose  which  her  mother  was  sure  would 
never  unconstrict  to  normal  size. 

She  may  show  them — and  us — the 
Taylor  summer  home,  "Stoneycroft," 
and  the  Taylor  winter  home,  "Heath- 
wood,"  where  she  lived  in  her  infancy. 

She  may  show  them — and  us — a  still 
shot  of  the  very  bed  in  which  she  sat 
at  three,  propped  up  for  weeks  (poul- 


tices on  her  ears,  which  had  been 
lanced  continually  to  relieve  abscesses, 
kept  her  from  lying  prone),  during  the 
first  of  her  many  serious  illnesses. 

She  may  show  them — and  us — the 
sandy  beach  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  a  bathing  beauty  at  the  age  of  one 
year  and  four  months.  Showing  no 
fear,  she  ran  to  meet  the  waves.  Her 
older  brother  Howard,  all  of  three,  re- 
peatedly "rescued"  her. 

She  may  show  them — and  us — scenes 
of  impressive  historical  events  she  wit- 
nessed as  a  child:  King  George  V's 
Silver  Jubilee,  the  wedding  of  Princess 
Marina  and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the 
Trooping  of  the  Colors  in  honor  of 
the  King's  birthday. 

She  may  show  them — and  us — the 
"pets'  corner"  of  the  Regents  Park 
Zoo.  That's  where  she  threw  a  temper 
tantrum  because  her  brother  Howard 
was  allowed  to  be  photographed  with 
"Jocko,"  the  English  chimp,  while  she 
wasn't.  Finally,  even  though  Jocko  was 
dirty  and  Liz's  mother  insisted  on  keep- 
ing her  daughter  immaculately  clean, 
the  little  girl  was  permitted  to  pose 
with  Jocko  "for  just  one  picture." 

She  stared  at  Jocko  as  she  ap- 
proached him.  Suddenly,  the  chimp 
grabbed  her. 

Sara  Taylor,  her  mother,  screamed. 
The  monkey  also  screamed.  Only  Liz 
was  silent  as  two  keepers  hit  Jocko 
with  gun  butts  until  the  animal  let 
her  go. 

Then,  puzzled  but  not  frightened, 
she  asked  her  mother,  "Why  would  he 
want  to  hug  me  so  hard?" 

She  may  show  them — and  us — the 
Queen's  Ball  where  she  first  heard  the 
applause  of  a  crowd.  Not  yet  seven, 
she  was  a  member  of  the  ballet  class 
of  Miss  Vaccani,  dancing  teacher  to 
the  children  of  royalty,  and  when  the 
group  was  called  up6n  to  do  a  benefit 
recital  for  a  hospital,  Liz,  wearing  a 
gossamer  gown,  was  cast  as  an  angel. 

At  the  finale,  Liz  and  the  other  little 
angels  faced  the  Queen  Mother  (then 
the  Duchess  of  York)  and  the  Prin- 
cesses Margaret  and  Rose  in  the  royal 
box,  curtsied  deeply  and  fluttered  their 
wings.  There  was  loud  applause.  The 
curtain  fell  and  then  went  up  again. 
More  fluttering  and  more  applause. 
And  then  the  angels  skipped  off-stage. 

All  but  one,  that  is.  Liz  Taylor 
started  towards  the  side  of  the  stage, 
but  then  changed  her  mind.  Alone  in 
the  spotlight,  the  little  angel  devilishly 
circled  around  the  boards,  came  back 
to   stage-center  and  curtsied. 

The  audience  cheered.  They  wouldn't 
let  Liz  off  the  stage  until  she  had  taken 
two  additional  curtain  calls.  In  those 
few  minutes  in  London,  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, although  she  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time,  was  taking  her  first  fluttering 
steps  away  from  normal  childhood  and 
towards  the  artificial,  never-never  world 
of  being  a  motion  picture  star. 

But  even  as  Liz  Taylor  prepared  to 
begin  filming  her  TV  tour  of  London, 
the  gossips  were  busy  sniping  at  her. 
Chemstrand,  the  sponsor  of  the  show, 
was  bombarded  with  letters  demand- 
ing: "How  dare  you  inflict  this  woman 
on  us?"  Rumors  were  rife  that  Liz  was 
going  to  pull  out  of  the  project  be- 
cause,   as   reported   by   TV   columnist 


Jack  O'Brian.  "British  papers  are  hoot- 
ing at  the  very  notion  of  that  particu- 
lar young  lady  having  the  nerve  to 
show  off  their  land"  (even  though  Liz 
was  born  there,  has  made  it  almost  a 
second  home,  almost  died  there  at  The 
London  Clinic  when  she  was  stricken 
with  pneumonia,  and  has  indicated  re- 
cently that  she  may  settle  permanently 
in  England  and  renounce  her  American 
citizenship). 

In  the  face  of  continuing  gossip  and 
increasing  ridicule,  the  odds  are  against 
Liz  being  completely  successful  when 
she  goes  on  TV  in  a  desperate  public 
fight  to  save  her  reputation.  But  even 
her  detractors  agree  that  Liz  is  a  brave 


GEORGE    MAHARIS 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

She's  Maharis'  manager.  She's  also  his 
confidante.  She's  also  his  best  friend. 
Better  than  that,  she's  also  his  best 
girlfriend.  In  fact,  Mimi  and  George 
are  closer  than  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  his 
lawyer. 

She's  a  black-eyed,  size-12ish  dynamo 
on  the  green  side  of  35.  She  has  a  16- 
year-old  son  named  Neil.  Her  hair  is 
long  and  black  because  "George  likes 
it  like  that."  Her  wardrobe  is  simple 
and  black  because  "George  likes  it  like 
that." 

One  thing  she  isn't  is  a  movie  star- 
let beauty  type.  Forget  it.  That  ain't 
Mimi.  She's  vibrant.  Vital.  Warm.  Ca- 
pable. Bright.  But  she's  no  clinging, 
cloying,  lowcut  -  slinky  -  gown  -  with  -  the  - 
white-fox-stole  sort. 

Instead,  Mimi  is  a  colorful  conversa- 
tionalist who  can  volley  phrases  like 
a  longshoreman.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  George,  the  only  four-letter 
words  she  ever  uses  are  "dear"  and 
"baby." 

One  day,  as  we  lazed  around  her 
Manhattan  apartment,  I  asked  just  ex- 
actly what  gives  between  her  and  the 
gorgeous  Greek. 

"Listen,  doll,"  she  explained,  "I 
guarantee  I'm  not  the  one  who  started 
those  column  items.  At  this  point, 
George  hasn't  proposed  nor  have  I 
accepted.  And  if  it  were  true,  it's  for 
sure  I  wouldn't  wait  for  it  to  be  a  line 
in  a  newspaper.  I  wouldn't  telephone 
any  reporters.  I'd  run  to  the  top  of 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  holler 
it." 

And  will  there  ever  be  a  tree  trunk 
carved  out  with  the  words:  "George 
loves  Mimi"? 

"If  you  read  between  the  lines,  yes. 
George  always  says  things  that  are 
very  dear  to  me  and  very  precious.  He's 
never  really  actually  said  he  loves  me 
in  just  those  words.  Some  people  find 
it  tough  to  say,  but  I  think  he'll  be  able 
to  eventually. 

"I  tell  him  all  the  time  that  I  love 
him.  He  loves  to  hear  it.  One  day  I 
said,  'Hey,  I  think  you  just  love  the 
idea  that  I  love  you.  You  like  to  hear 
me  keep  saying  it,  right?'  All  he  said 
was,  'Yeah.'  But  he's  a  man.  With  a 
man's  ego.  You  can't  force  those  things. 
For   love    to    be    beautiful,    you    can't 


woman.  And  she's  fighting  not  only  for 
herself,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 
All  she's  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
show  (in  the  words  of  Max  Lerner) 
"that  even  a  movie  goddess  has  the 
right  to  her  frailties  and  pleasures  and 
joys,  and  that  the  kind  of  morality  she 
practices  has  little  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  job  she  does  as  an  actress."  And, 
Liz  Taylor  might  like  to  add,  with  the 
kind  of  job  she  does  as  a  mother. 

— Jim  Hoffman 

Liz  stars  as  "Cleopatra"  for  20th — 
and  in  "The  V.I.P.s"  for  MGM.  Her 
CBS-TV  special  is  scheduled  for  Sun., 
Oct.   6th,    from    10   to    11    P.M.    EDT. 


crush  it.  You  must  let  it  breathe.  I 
know  it's  there  even  if  those  words 
aren't    spoken." 

Well,  if  G.  Maharis  doesn't  love  M. 
Weber,  he  sure  gave  an  Academy 
Award  performance  for  an  audience 
of  just  two  one  night:  my  husband 
Joey  Adams  and  me.  They  both  sat 
in  our  dining  room  not  long  ago,  and 
George  was  a  cross  between  a  monitor 
and  a  mother-in-law.  He  was  the  self- 
appointed  guardian  of  Mimi's  liquid 
intake.  Over  veal  cutlets  and  broccoli, 
the  conversation  ran  like  this: 

Mimi:  May  I  have  some  ginger  ale? 

George:  You  remember  what  the 
doctor  said.  Now  you've  had  enough 
glasses  of  fluid  today. 

Mimi  :  But,  baby  .  .  . 

George:  No  more.  You've  had  it. 

Mimi  (about  as  helpless  ordinarily  as 
an  I.C.B.M.  missile,  fluttered  her  lashes 
and  hesitated,  torn  between  her  hunger 
for  George  Maharis  and  her  thirst  for 
ginger  ale,  then)  :   Please,  baby  .   .   . 

George:  I  said  you've  had  enough. 
Put  it  down. 

Mimi  put  it  down. 

The  sound  of  love 

Another  time,  I  telephoned  Mimi 
about  eleven  at  night.  The  line  was 
busy  for  an  hour.  She  was  yakking 
with  You-Know-Who.  In  the  middle 
of  our  subsequent  conversation,  You- 
Know-Who  called  again  on  the  other 
wire.  She  hung  up  on  me,  and  after  he 
hung  up — a  half  hour  later — she  called 
back.  Ten  minutes  later,  her  other 
phone  rang.  Guess  who?  You  guessed! 

The  "manager's"  dialogue  went  like 
this: 

"So,  all  right,  so  we'll  say  goodnight 
again  for  the  tenth  time  .  .  .  oh,  you 
want  me  to  say  goodnight  first?  Okay, 
so  goodnight.  Now  you  say  goodnight. 
.  .  .  Kisses?  Okay,  so  here's  some 
kisses  (several  familiar  sounds).  Now 
goodnight    already.    .    .    ." 

And  so  it  droned  until  I  mercifully 
disconnected  while  their  "business" 
conversation  lasted  another  forty  min- 
utes. 

These  days,  as  the  manageress  goes, 
so  goes  the  client.  When  she  visits  her 
mama  for  dinner,  he  trots  along.  When 
she  visits  her  friends,  he  trots  along. 
She  makes  his  professional  dates  like 
a  manager  would,  and  she  makes  his 
personal  dates  like  a  wife  would.  He's 
even   picked  up  her   expressions,   and 
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a  Greek  rattling  off  Yiddish  is  a  swing- 
ing gimmick,  believe  me. 

And  how  did  this  Romeo  and  What's- 
Her-Name  meet  each  other? 

As  a  secretary  at  M.C.A.  in  July  '58, 
Mimi  booked  a  summer  replacement 
show  called  "The  Investigators."  George 
was  then  "a  cockamamie  actor  work- 
ing for  scale — $210.  I  wasn't  too  inter- 
ested because,  although  things  weren't 
good,  I  was  still  married.  But  I'll  never 
forget  when  he  smiled  at  me.  Man! 
Did  I  ever  swallow  hard!" 

They  met  next  when  he  was  on  an- 
other show,  and  it  was  purely  a  "Hello, 
how  are  you"  kind  of  deal.  Later  she 
saw  him  making  rounds  looking  for 
work  and  invariably  getting  sloughed 
off.  So  she  tried  to  show  him  a  little 
kindness.  Tried  to  get  him  some  bit 
parts. 

"We  never  dated,"  claims  Mimi. 
"Once  in  a  while,  we  lunched  down- 
stairs in  the  drugstore.  I  always  made 
sure  I  picked  something  inexpensive. 
Sometimes  I  even  picked  up  the  check 
because  I  knew  he  didn't  have  it." 

When  he  mushed  forth  to  film 
"Exodus,"  Mimi  kept  a  light  burning 
in  the  mailbox.  She'd  given  him  pres- 
ents to  deliver  to  her  kinfolk  in  Israel. 
He  wrote  and  said,  "Mission  accom- 
plished." She  wrote  back,  "Thanks." 
He  wrote  back  how  the  picture  was 
going  and  what  his  beefs  were.  She 
wrote  back  to  take  heart,  that  one  day 
he'll  out-Gable  Clark.  Today,  that 
framed  letter  hangs  front  and  center 
on  her  living-room  wall. 

By  the  time  he  landed  his  series, 
Mimi,  too,  had  worked  up  from  pro- 
ducer's secretary  to  junior  agent  to 
agent  to  a  permanent  separation  mari- 
tally. Meanwhile,  back  at  the  plot,  come 
June  '61,  George  had  a  one-day  rest 
stop  on  "Route  66."  He  blew  into  town, 
gave  Mimi  a  fast  call  and  asked  how's 
about  getting  together.  She  invited  him 
over.  He  came,  he  saw  and  man-oh-man 
did  he  conquer!  They  talked  until 
three  A.M. 

"He  kissed  me  goodnight,"  she  sighs. 
"And  like  Wow!  do  I  still  remember 
that  kiss!  It  was  maa-a-arveloussss-s-s!" 

At  this  point  their  "relationship"  de- 
veloped. That's  how  each  describes  the 
situation.  Ask,  "So  what's  going  to  be 
with  you  two?"  and  they'll  say,  "At 
the  moment  we  have  a  relationship." 
Ask,  "Like  what  kind  of  relationship?" 
and  they'll  say,  "A  wonderful  relation- 
ship." And  that's  it.  That's  as  far  as 
they'll  go  right  now. 

Around  October  a  few  things  solidi- 
fied that  relationship.  One,  she  got 
fired.  Two,  he  invited  her  to  spend  her 
birthday  on  location  in  Massachusetts. 
Three,  she  got  chummy  with  Inger 
Stevens,  who'd  been  rumored  as  Num- 
ber One  in  Maharis'  dreams. 

"My  association  with  Inger  had  al- 
ways been  professional  and  pleasant," 
relates  Mimi.  "Besides,  their  romance 
was  none  of  my  business.  George  and 
I  weren't  at  that  stage  yet.  Anyway, 
during  a  break  in  filming,  Inger  said, 
t  'He's  told  me  about  you  two  and  it's 
v  wonderful  that  such  long-time  good 
R  friends  could  turn  it  into  love.  He  seems 
so  happy  that  it's  marvelous.  You're 

both  so  right  for  each  other.' 
so 


"Meanwhile,  I  was  depressed,"  con- 
tinued Mimi,  "because  I  had  no  job, 
a  son  to  support  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  George  suggested  I  man- 
age him.  However,  both  of  us  worried 
about  our  personal  side  infringing  on 
our  professional  one.  We  worried  there 
might  be  conflict.  So  I  said,  'It's  up 
to  you,  baby.  I'll  do  whatever  you  want 
me  to  do.' " 

And  this  brings  the  saga  of  George 
and  Mimi  to  where  they  are  today. 
Only  one  question  now  remains:  Just 
where  are  they  today?  Engaged?  En- 
gaged to  be  engaged?  Going  steady? 
With  "an  understanding"?   What??? 

Mimi's  big  rival 

Currently  they  see  each  other  every 
single  night  and  day.  "Oh,  maybe  we 
skip  one  afternoon  a  week,"  Mimi  says, 
then  adds,  "I  don't  say  he  couldn't  do 
better.  He  could.  But  George  doesn't 
dig  young,  flighty  types."  And  here  she 
giggled.  "He  digs  old  bags  like  me. 

"The  only  rival  I  know  about  is 
George's  career.  If  a  girl's  hidden 
somewhere  I  don't  know  about  her.  His 
only  other  flame,  Deborah  Walley,  is 
married  now.  George  is  a  secretive  kind 
of  man.  There's  no  saying  what  could 
be  going  on  inside  him.  I  don't  date 
anyone  else.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
does  or  not.  I  never  question  him  about 
it.  But  I  don't  know  where  he'd  have 
the  time." 

Our  interview  took  place  in  stages. 
One  evening,  when  we  were  curled  up 
in  the  den  of  my  apartment  having 
some  just-girl  talk,  she  said,  "Listen, 
anything  can  happen.  Let's  face  it. 
And  whatever's  in  the  cards  is  fine  with 
me.  If  someone  comes  into  his  life, 
I'll  bow  out  gracefully.  Loving  him  as 
I  do,  I  couldn't  be  selfish.  He'll  still 
have  my  friendship,  loyalty,  every  re- 
lationship other  than  a  man  and  wife. 

"Next  to  him,  all  men  are  dull,  but 
by  the  same  token  I  could  meet  Mr. 
Right  and  fall  madly  in  love  and — 
great!  Of  course  .  .  ."  and  here  she 
broke  up  ".  .  .  any  guy  reading  this 
will  stay  as  far  away  from  me  as  he 
can  get.  I'll  never  ever  get  another  date 
after    this    comes    out." 

In  the  upmanship  department,  Miss 
W.  has  one  swollen  point  in  her  favor. 
She  knew  Mr.  M.  when.  Back  in  them 
days  when  he  was  a  poor  peon  earn- 
ing slave  wages  and  he  had  to  save 
up  to  buy  a  postcard.  He's  often  said 
to  Mimi,  "Baby,  you're  the  only  one 
I  trust.  You're  the  closest  in  the  whole 
world  to  me.  Because  you  care  about 
George  Maharis  the  guy,  not  George 
Maharis  the  star.  You  wouldn't  care 
if  I  worked  at  a  salad  bowl.  You  were 
with  me  when  I  was  nothing.  You  love 
me  for  me.   For  myself." 

And  she  does.  She's  a  mama  lion 
when  anyone  picks  on  her  George.  She 
frets  over  him.  Fusses  over  him.  She 
even  feeds  him.  George  loves  Jewish 
food,  and  his  manager  can  throw  to- 
gether a  mess  of  it  better  than  any- 
body in  Tel  Aviv.  So,  come  mealtime, 
he's  her  star  boarder. 

If  their  "relationship"  really  "grows 
deeper  and  stronger  with  every  day," 
and  if  it's  true  "there  aren't  enough 
hours  in  the  day  to  discuss  everything 


we  have  to  talk  about,"  then  what's 
keeping  them  from  sharing  His  'n' 
Hers  towels? 

Two  things.  First,  Mimi's  not  100% 
free.  Second,  George  isn't  100%  ready. 

"Baby,"  he's  told  her,  "I  don't  know 
if  I'll  ever  really  be  fulfilled  in  my 
career — and  if  not,  my  personal  life 
will  suffer."  He's  scared.  George  has 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  marriage 
covenant.  He  could  never  take  a  di- 
vorce. In  fact,  what  really  impressed 
Mimi  in  those  early  days  was  that, 
knowing  she  was  married,  he  never 
threw  snide  remarks,  never  made  a 
pass.  If  there  was  a  kiss,  it  was  "the 
kind  on  the  cheek  that  never  made  you 
feel  he  was  going  to  try  to  follow  it  up 
later." 

Tall,  Dark  And  Headstrong  admits 
he  isn't  Easy.  He  occasionally  likes  to 
be  alone.  To  think.  To  paint.  There  are 
times  he  requires  absolute  privacy.  He 
can  suddenly  stand  up  and  say  he's 
leaving.  And  he  leaves.  And  a  girl  has 
to  keep  her  mouth  shut  and  give  him 
his  head  or  she'll  have  a  tough  time 
of  it. 

Mimi  is  pretty  strongheaded  on  her 
own.  She's  fiercely  independent.  When 
George  invited  her  on  location,  she 
insisted  on  paying  her  own  fare.  When 
they  went  shopping  in  L.A.,  she  in- 
sisted on  paying  her  own  bill.  Yet  they 
boast  happily  that  they've  never  had 
a  fight.  Not  even  one  weeny  one.  Wheth- 
er it's  personal  or  professional,  they 
talk  everything  out. 

One  situation  Mimi  is  trying  to  work 
out  on  her  own  is  to  learn  you  can't 
function  like  a  manager  after  the  sun 
goes  down.  One  night,  George  was  boss- 
ing her  around.  This  stunned  Neil,  who 
adores  George,  because  it's  usually  his 
mom  who  bosses  everybody.  Mimi's  try- 
ing to  learn  to  be  a  little  helpless  some- 
times .  .  .  even  if  she's  not.  To  be  a 
little  needful  of  a  protector.  To  be  a 
little  more  clinging-vine-ish.  Being  very 
female,  she's  basically  all  these  things, 
but  now  that  she's  playing  for  keeps, 
she's  decided  to  play  the  game  accord- 
ing to  the  rules. 

At  this  point  our  girl  manager  has 
the  ball.  Whether  or  not  she  makes  her 
goal,  only  time  will  tell.  Meanwhile, 
those  of  us  on  the  sidelines  are  taking 
bets  .  .  .  and  the  smart  money  says 
that  when  George  Maharis  decides  to 
stop  settling  for  less  than  marriage, 
he'll  settle  down  with  Mimi  Weber. 

— Cindy  Adams 

George  is  seen  (in  re-runs)  on  "Route 
66,"  CBS-TV,  Fri.,  from  8:30  to  9:30 
P.M.  EDT.  He  sings  on  the  Epic  label. 


CAN   BE   HELPED 


Support  Your  Local  Association 
for  Retarded  Children 
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'RESemme  woh?t  tell  if  you  donPt 


5  conditioners  borrowed 
from  Alberto  @V05  give 
TRESemme  colors  bright 
as  life... and  just  as  natural 


Some  hair  colorings  dry  out  the  hair,  make  it  dull. 
TRESemme  actually  leaves  your  hair  in  better  condi- 
tion than  it  found  it.  (No  extras  to  buy.  Everything 
comes  right  in  the  package.)  And  the  color!  Fresh,  sbin- 
ing,  natural  color.  Light,  dark,  any  kind  you  like. 
Covers  gray.  Permanent  glorious  color.  Enjoy  it. 
TRESemme  won't  tell  if  you  don't. 


HAIR   COLOR 


I  1963  ALBERTO-CULVER  COMPANY 
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cheek-to-cheek  softness 

for  skin  more  like  a  baby's,  try  using  Ivory. . 
the  purest,  mildest  complexion  soap  possible 


Of  course  your  skin  has  changed  since  you 
were  a  baby  .  . .  but  maybe  not  so  much  as 
you  think.  Maybe  the  way  you  wash  your 
face  is  leaving  it  a  little  rough  and  dry.  Why 
not  try  a  change  to  regular  Ivory  care?  It 
helps  keep  your  skin  looking  so  fresh,  and 


9944/ 100%  pure® 


soft,  and  glowingly  alive  ...  so  young.  Pure, 
mild  Ivory  doesn't  irritate  . . .  even  with  the 
extra  washings  you  give  your  face  in  hot 
summer  weather.  Did  you  know  that  more 
doctors  recommend  Ivory  than  any  other 
soap  for  babies'  skin  —  and  yours! 


FOR  THAT  YOUNG  IVORY  LOOK 


rol  Burnett's  baby-  HOW  LOVE  COST  1,000,000! 
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'Proportioned? 
How  ? 


Proportioned  in  width  and  depth  as 
well  as  length. 

Yes,  now  Kotex  napkins  come  in 

4  proportioned  sizes  so  you  can  select 

the  one  that  meets  your  special  needs. 

Each  has  the  new  moisture-proof  shield. 
That's  why  nothing  protects  like  Kotex. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERUNE  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin  protects  you  best? 
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REGUtAR 

Medium  width, 

depth  and  length. 

Designed  for 


SLENDERUNE 

Narrowest  and 

deepest.  Shorter 

than  Regular. 


average  needs.         Compact  comfort. 


SUPER 

Length  of 

Regular,  deeper, 

wider  and  16% 

more  absorbent. 


MISS  DEB 

For  young  ladies. 

Regular  absorbency, 

less  width. 
Soft  pink  covering. 


new,  low-cost  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  hospital  plan  protects  YOU  and  YOUR  FAMILY  against 
staggering  medical  and  prolonged  hospital  expenses 


SfftVINQ  THE  90  ST»T£S 

THE   SERVICE    Uf E  INSURANCE  CO 

OXAMA,    NEBRASKA 


YOUR  POLICY  PAYS  $100.00  A  WEEK  (WHICH  IS  $14.28  PER  DAY}  FOR  52  WEEKS  ($5200)  FOR  ANY  ONE 
CONFINEMENT.  HALF  BENEFITS  ARE  PAIO  FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  EIGHTEEN  ($2600)  AT  REDUCED 
RATES.  ALL  BENEFITS  ARE  PAID  DIRECTLY  TO  YOU  IN  ADDITION  TO  ANY  OTHER  INSURANCE  YOU  CARRY! 
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MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If  you  don't  agree  that  this  policy  is  the  finest 
there  is,  just  return  it  within  10  days  and  re- 
ceive your  dollar  back.  What  could  be  fairer 
.  .  .  more  honest?  Vou  examine  this  policy 
carefully.  No  salesmen  will  call.  We  want  you 
to  be  completely  satisfied.  There  is  absolutely 
no  risk. 
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YES,  one  dollar  is  all  you  pay  for  two  full  months  of 
hospital  protection  for  you  and  your  entire  family  if 
you  use  the  easy-to-fill-out  application  below. 

AFTER  THE  SECOND  MONTH,  you  pay  the  low  premiums  listed 
below  which  are  25%  to  45%  less  than  you  would  pay  for 
the  same  coverage  elsewhere. 

12Mos. 

$16.45 
21.90 
27.40 
32.85 
38.35 
43.80 
77.50 
8.25 


EACH   PERSON 

Age  18  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  to  54 

COVERAGE  RATES  55  to  59 

60  to  64 

65  to  69 

70  to  75 

For  Each  Child  Under  Age   18 


Monthly 

3Mos. 

6  Aios. 

$1.50 

$  4.35 

$  8.55 

2.00 

5.80 

11.40 

2.50 

7.25 

14.25 

3.00 

8.70 

17.10 

3.50 

10.15 

19.95 

4.00 

11.60 

22.80 

7.10 

20.60 

40.45 

.75 

2.20 

4.30 

Don't  let  prolonged  hospital  expenses  rob  you  of  your  life's  savings.  Hospitalization  expenses 
now  are  at  an  all  time  high.  Since  sickness  or  accidents  come  when  least  expected,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  family  to  be  protected  with  Service  Life's  new,  low-cost  hospital  plan!  This 
sensible  plan  protects  your  savings,  gives  you  peace  of  mind,  the  extra  money  you  need  just  when 
you  need  it  the  most. 


This  policy  helps  you  afford  the  best  care  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  assures  a  fast  return  to  good 
health.  You  may  choose  your  own  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  enter  any  hospital  equipped  for 
major  surgery  and  providing  24  hour  nursing 
service. 

Hospital  benefits  are  paid  for  accidents  start- 
ing the  day  your  policy  is  issued.  Covered 
sicknesses  are  those  originating  30  days  after 
policy  date;  TB,  cancer,  heart  disease,  female 
conditions,  back  impairments  and  sickness  re- 
quiring surgery  are  covered  when  originating 
six  months  after  the  policy  date. 
The  policy  provides  a  full  31  day  grace  period. 
You  may  renew  this  policy  to  age  75  with  the 
consent  of  the  company.  THESE  ARE  THE 
ONLY  EXCLUSIONS:  The  policy  does  not 
cover  suicide,  venereal  disease,  intoxication, 
criminal  acts,  military  risks,  mental  disorders, 
dental  treatment  (unless  for  fractured  jaw), 
maternity  (except  by  Maternity  Rider  at  small 
extra  cost)  and  rest  cures. 


WHY  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER   IS   MADE 

Because  we  employ  no  salesmen  and  pay  no 
commissions,  we  use  this  means  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  tremendous  premium  savings 
you  get  with  this  policy.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  $1.00  to  issue  this  SPECIAL  GET- 
ACQUAINTED  POLICY,  but  were  willing 
to  risk  this  initial  expense  t.0  put  the  policy  in 
your  hands  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
good  it  is  and  that  you  will  want  to  keep  it 
in  force. 

WHY  THESE  PREMIUMS  ARE  SO  LOW 

Because  you  deal  direct  with  us  we  elimi- 
nate high  selling  costs.  We  employ  no  sales- 
men and  pay  no  commissions.  Costs  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  savings  of  25%  to 
45%  are  passed  on  to  you  in  the  form  of  lower 
premiums. 

WHY  CLAIMS  ARE  PAID  FAST 

Because  you  deal  direct,  your  claims  are  proc- 


essed fast.  There  are  no  adjusters  or  district 
offices  for  claims  to  pass  through,  which  could 
result  in  loss  of  time  .  .  .  just  when  you  need 
extra  money  the  most,  and  fait.  To  file  a  claim, 
just  notify  us  in  writing  and  claim  blanks  are 
sent  by  return  mail,  with  easy-to-fill  instruc- 
tions. Thus  you  can  get  fast  action  no  matter 
where  you  live! 

SPECIAL  COVERAGES   MAY    BE  ADDED 

Your  basic  policy  pays  for  hospital  room, 
board  and  general  care  for  covered  sickness  or 
accident.  At  small  extra  cost,  you  can  add  sur- 
gical or  medical  benefits,  or  maternity  benefits 
to  cover  pregnancy  or  its  complications,  at 
home,  in  the  doctor's  office  or  in  the  hospital. 
Loss  of  Wages  Benefits  up  to  $300  per  month 
are  also  available  at  low  cost.  For  information 
on  each,  check  application  blank  below  when 
sending  your  $  1 .00  for  our  Special  Offer. 


OVER   $18,500,000  IN  CLAIMS  PAIO 

Since  1923,  policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
have  benefited  from  Service  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Domiciled  in  Nebraska  as  a  legal 
reserve  company,  more  than  $18,500,000  on 
all  forms  of  coverages  in  all  states  have 
been   paid. 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY!  Takes  on/y  a  minute  to  complete  for  family  protection!  Do  it  now! 


THE  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  OMAHA    • 


Gentlemen  —  I  am  enclosing  $1.00  in  payment  for  two  (2)  months' 
insurance  and  I  hereby  apply  to  The  Service  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Omaha,  for  a  Family  Hospitalization  policy  for  myself  and  for  my  de- 
pendents, if  any,  whose  /fames  appear  below: 


Full  Name  of  Applicant. 

Address . 

City Zone. 


.Sex. 


Date  of  Birth- 
State 


Weight- 


Occupation Height- 

ONE  POLICY  MAY  INCLUDE  AS  MANY  AS  ARE  IN  THE  FAMILY  (Applica- 
tions for  1  person  may  be  issued  to  adults  only).  (Please  print  full  names 
of  members  whom  you  wish  included  in  this  policy) 

flMST  NAME  •  MIDDLE   NAME  •  LAST   NAME 


1.. 

2.. 
3.- 
4.. 
5.. 


MO.  OAV   V*.  HEIGHT  WEIGHT  SEX 


Dept.  E-295,  1904  FARNAM  ST.,  OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 

1.  Are  you  and  all  persons  named  herein  now  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  physical  defects  or  deformities  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge? 

2.  Have  you  or  any  other  person  named  herein  during  the  last 
five  years  had  any  medical  or  surgical  advice  or  treatment  or 

any  other  departure  from  good  health?  Yes No 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  please  give  details 


I  hjve  read  th«  foregoing  questions  and  I  represent  ana  affirm  each 
answer  to  be  true.  I  agree  to  accept  the  policy  that  may  be  issued  upon 
this  application.  I  also  agree  that  the  company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
payment  of  any  benefits  upon  sickness,  disease,  or  injury,  arising  prior 
to  the  date  of  acceptance  of  this  application.  I  reserve  the  right  to  return 
the  policy  within  10  day*  and  receive  my  money  back  If  I  should  decide 
not  to  continue  H.  „,,,„  ,hjs 0,y  of ,9 


SIGNATURE _ 

(Applicant)  Head  of  the  Family  or  Individual  Applying  Be  Sure  to  Sign 
WRITE— DO   NOT  PRINT 
Please  sand  information  about  your —        Maternity  Benefit   Rider   Q 
Surgical/Medical   Expense  Rider   Q  Loss  of  Wages  Rider   Q 


PERMANENT   DARKENER 

FOR   LASHES   AND   BROWS 

•  the  ideal  vacation-time 
eye  make-up! 

•  if  it  isn  7  S  WIMPRO  OF 
it  isn't  "Dark-Eyes' 


Swim  all  day,  dance  the  night  away,  shower 
at  will,  "Dark-Eyes"  gives  your  eyes  a  natural, 
BORN  BEAUTIFUL  loveliness  all  day,  all  night, 
'round  the  clock !  Avoids  looking  "featureless" 
and  washed-out  at  the  beach ! 

Carefree  "Dark-Eyes"  real ly  is  SWI M PROOF ! 
Soap-and-waterproof !  Water  makes  mascara 
run,  but  "Dark-Eyes"  never  runs,  smudges, 
or  washes  off.  Ends  all  the  bother  of  daily  eye 
make-up  .  .  .  goes  on  once,  STAYS-ON  four 
to  five  WEEKS  until  lashes  and  brows  are 
normally  replaced  by  new  hairs. 

"Dark-Eyes"  permanently  colors. . .  doesn't 
coat.  It  is  never  sticky,  heavy,  obviously 
"made-up"  .  .  .  always  soft,  dark,  luxuriant 
and  refined-looking!  It  is  simple  to  apply, 
pleasant  to  use  and  goes  on  in  the  wink  of 
an  eyelash!  Stays  on  all  thru  your  vacation. 

"Dark-Eyes"  is  completely  SAFE,  use  with 
confidence.  Contains  no  aniline  dye. 

Three  shades: 
jet  black,  rich 
brown  and 
light  brown. 

*(for  the  hairs  to 
which  applied) 


ABOUT   12 
APPLICATIONS 

(normal  year's  supply) 

Oat  lea 
r/vaneYy 
chair 
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One  Wonderful  Weekend 


Because  she  didn't  have  to  worry  about  skin  blemishes  (thanks 
to  Angel  Face  Medicated  Make-up)  here's  what  happened  to  her: 


Girl  on  a  whir!  in  New  York!  Judy  and  Bill  discover  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  explore  the  Village,  where  her  portrait  is  done  by  a  bearded 
artist.  She  looks  pretty  every  minute!  She's  wearing  Angel  Face  Medicated  Make-up. .  .utterly  natural-looking  cover...  no  medic- 
inal odor!  On  to  lunch  at  0.  Henry's  in  the  Village.  Lunch  over,  they  head  uptown  to  do  figure-eights  in  Central  Park.  A  dancing, 
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romancing  evening  begins  with  a  Broadway  musical.  Judy  wears  Angel  hace  Medicated  Liquid  Make-up— it  conceals  blemishes  now, 
helps  prevent  surface  blemishes  from  forming.  Perfect  for  her.  You  may  prefer  Angel  Face  Medicated  Cream  Make-up— it  gives  you 


extra  coverage,  long-lasting  beauty.  And  where  she  goes,  so  goes  Angel  Face  Medicated  Compact— complete  powder  and  founda- 
tion in-one.  Wonderful  make-up— in  eight  heavenly  shades!  Last,  cheek-to-cheek  dancing  at  the  Maisonette.  Wonderful  weekend! 
Wonderfully  right  for  The  Real  Thing  to  happen  (and  it's  so  apt  to  happen  to  an  Angel  Face!) 


TV  or    Not  TV 


What  Do  You  Think? 


Who's  Kidding? 


As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  whether 
or  not  Liz  goes  on  TV,  she  can't  save 
her  reputation.  What  reputation 
does  she  have  to  save? 

B.L.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Good  for  Liz!  I  must  say,  what- 
ever she's  done,  she  sure  does  have 
spunk.  And  that's  one  quality  I  have 
to  admire.  Besides,  I  feel  sorry  for 
her  now  that  Mr.  Who-does-he- 
think-he-is  Burton  is  treating  her  so 
badly.  I  hope  her  TV  show  is  a  suc- 
cess— I'm  sure  everyone  will  be 
watching. 

D.V.M.,  New  York  City 


I  have  two  daughters,  seven  and 
ten,  and  I  hope  they  grow  up  to  be 
as  wise  and  as  understanding  as  the 
Lennon  Sisters.  Thank  you  for 
printing  "The  Sin  They  Couldn't 
Forgive."        Mrg   j  Q    Tampaj  Fk 

From  now  on,  I'm  going  to  refer 
to  the  Lennon  Sisters  as  the  Lem- 
mon  Sisters.  Why?  Because  I'm 
sour  on  them.  And  not  only  that, 
I'm  sick  of  reading  about  their 
goody-goody  ideas.  My  parents 
think  they're  just  great — but  I  sure 

dont-  E.P.,  Pierre,  S.D. 


Do  you  expect  anyone  to  believe 
that  Suzanne  Pleshette  spends  all 
that  time  running  around  with  her 
brother?  You  must  be  kidding!  Or, 
more  to  the  point,  does  she  expect 
anyone  to  believe  it? 

R.B.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  don't  blame  Suzanne  Pleshette 
for  seeing  so  much  of  her  brother. 
If  I  had  to  sit  home  for  a  whole 
year,  with  no  dates  at  all,  I  still 
wouldn't  go  out  with  Troy.  And  if 
I  were  Suzanne,  I'd  give  Troy  up 
altogether. 

P.R.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
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Did  You  Know  .  . . 

Aladdin's  (from  "The  Lawrence 
Welk  Show")  full  name,  is  Alladin 
Abdullah  Achmed  Anthony  Pal- 
lante! 

Allen  Ludden,  host  of  "Password," 
is  the  author  of  four  books,  and  is 
working  on  another. 

Jack  Ging,  who  stars  as  Dr.  Paul 
Graham  in  "The  Eleventh  Hour," 
was  an  All-America  halfback  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  1953. 

Meredith  MacRae,  daughter  of 
Gordon  and  Sheila  MacRae,  will 
join  the  regular  cast  of  "My  Three 
Sons,"  starting  in  the  fall. 

Have  "Boone"  will  travel,  from 
Paladin  to  his  own  drama  series  in 
the  fall. 

Jan's  and  Dean's  full  names  are 
Jan  Berry  and  Dean  Torrence. 


Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you're  interested,  write 
to  the  addresses  given  below — not  to 
TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Paul  and  Paula  Fan  Club,  Randi 
Gold,  610  N.  Lake  Street,  Gary, 
Indiana. 

George  Maharis  Fan  Club,  Karen 
McBride,  Box  147,  Kinsman,  Ohio. 

Bobby  Vee  Fan  Club,  Pam  Mc- 
Vay,  R.R.  2,   Rockwell  City,   Iowa. 

"The  Secret  Storm"  Fan  Club, 
Bonnie  J.  Scott,  403  West  Cook 
Road,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Bobby  Vinton  Fan  Club,  Betty  M. 
Gilliard,  1123  Gowdy  Avenue,  Point 
Pleasant,  N.  J. 

Tony  Orlando  Fan  Club,  Sharon 
Gannon,  5206  Trans  Island,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Canada. 


Hometowns 

Kyu  Sakamoto — Kawasaki,  Japan 
Ann-Margret — Stockholm,  Sweden 
Jimmy  Smith — Norristown,  Pa. 
Sue  Thompson — Nevada,  Mo. 
Little  Eva— Belhaven,  N.  C. 
Tom  Glazer — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Leslie   Gore — Tenafly,   N.   J. 
Dee  Dee  Sharp — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rolf  Harris — Perth,  Australia 
Ace  Cannon — Grenada,  Miss. 
Barbara  Lewis — Detroit,  Mich. 
Lonnie  Mack — Aurora,  Ind. 
The  Chantays — Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
The   Dovells— Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 


First  winner 

of  Photoplay's 

Front  cover 

Award  for 
showcasing 

new  talent. 


The  modern  motion  picture  that  looks  hot  and  hard  at 
today's  young  go-for-the-money  generation.. . 


Staring 


SUZANNE  PLESHETTE  TY  HARDIN 

E  RALPH  MEEKER 
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OireflaJ  by  RICHARD  WILSON  •  Prewrtsi^WMiNER  BROS. 


Now  that  Jackie  Gleason's  defi- 
nitely decided  not  to  do  TV  regu- 
larly after  next  season,  CBS  is 
beginning  to  worry  about  a  replace- 
ment— and  also  about  what  he  might 
plan  to  say  in  the  book  he'll  be  writ- 
ing .  .  .  titled  "Go  on  Red." 

"Go  on  Red"  is  an  expression 
Jackie  heard,  when  he  was  starting 
TV,  meaning:  "Start  when  the  red 
light  goes  on"   (on  the  camera). 

CBS  hardly  need  be  alarmed,  be- 
cause it  will  still  be  paying  him 
$100,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing 
.  .  .  particularly,  for  not  appearing 
on  any  other  network.  Jackie  just 
loves  CBS — and  that  100  grand  a 
year. 

Planning   now   to    do   only    a    few 


specials  a  year  (at  the  most)  after 
next  season,  Jackie  is,  however,  de- 
termined to  make  this  coming  sea- 
son his  busiest  .  .  .  and  to  wind  up 
in  a  blaze  of  critical  acclaim  which 
will  establish  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  call  him  "The  Great  Gleason." 

"I'm  going  to  be  in  everything 
this  year,"  Jackie  says.  "Last  sea- 
son, I  wasn't  able  to  be  in  every- 
thing— but,  this  year,  they  won't  be 
able  to  keep  me  out.  It'll  be  a  rough 
year  but  I'm  going  to  like  it." 

Jackie  is  known  to  have  advised 
some  performers  quietly  not  to  fool 
around  with  lesser  programs  but  to 
wait  for  word  from  him  in  the  fall. 
One  of  these  is  young  comedian  Pat 
Cooper,    who  was   on   the   Gleason 


show  last  season.  Cooper's  real  name 
is  (despite  the  Irish  sound  of  that 
nickname)   Pasquale  Caputo. 

From  Diamond  to  Hearts: 
David  Janssen,  the  tough-guy  TV 
detective  who  never  thought  twice 
about  cracking  a  few  heads  as  Rich- 
ard Diamond,  turns  sympathetic  in 
his  new  ABC  series,  "The  Fugitive," 
which'll  debut  in  September. 

Dave  was  just  concluding  a  tender 
scene  with  talented  Ruby  Dee  in 
the  show's  first  episode  when  I 
walked  in,  and  he  explained  the 
format  of  the  hour-long  drama: 

"I  play  a  convicted  murderer — 
but  an  innocent  one — who  escapes. 
I   can't   stay  in   any  town  too  long 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


because  there's  always  the  threat  ol 
the  law.  .  .  .  The  law  won't  always 
be  breathing  down  my  neck,"  said 
Dave  (who,  as  Diamond,  breathed 
down  a  few  necks  of  his  own ) .  "That 
would  be  a  little  corny  and  tough 
to  take  on  a  week-to-week  basis. 

"But  I  do  have  to  travel  around 
a  lot  to  keep  free  of  suspicion. 

''Dramatically,  this  is  a  good 
premise  for  a  series,  because  I  get 
involved  in  all  kinds  of  situations. 
In  this  story  we're  shooting  now.  I'm 
what's  called  a  'cut  man'  in  the 
corner  of  a  fighter.  I  know  he  has 
something  seriously  wrong  with  him 
because  I'm  a  physician  who  can't 
practice  medicine. 

(There's  the  "Ben  Casey" — "Dr. 
Kildare"  slant!) 

"We'll  be  shooting  all  over  the 
United  States,  too.  We'll  be  going 
to  San  Francisco  next  week. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  shoot  a 
storm  at  sea,  too — the  real  thing." 

Sounds  more  dangerous  than  play- 
ing bang-bang  with  blank  bullets  (or 
even  the  kind  of  cutthroat  tennis 
Dave  plays  with  Eric  Fleming,  the 
big  boss  of  "RawThide" — at  right) ! 

Cowboy  Gulch:  In  the  old  days. 
Gower  Street  in  Hollywood  was 
known  as  "Cowboy  Gulch"  because 


Dave    and    Eric  play  hard-to-beat. 

Westerns  of  all  kinds  were  being 
made  on  the  movie  lots  there — the 
lots  are  directly  behind  the  Holly- 
wood Cemetery  ("where  the  bad 
guys  go  to  die") — but  television  has 
also  invaded  the  area  .  .  .  and  now 
you  can't  tell  the  movie  Westerns 
from  the  TV  Westerns. 

Lome  Greene  and  his  "Bonan- 
za" cohorts  came  loping  into  the 
Paramount   cafeteria   for   lunch   one 


day  (all  the  secretaries  heaved  a 
sigh ! )  and  sat  down  next  to  the 
extras  on  an  Audie  Murphy  movie 
which  was  shooting  just  across  the 
street. 

About  half  an  hour  later,  a  TV 
man  came  in  and  started  to  round 
up  his  "Bonanza"  people.  The  sweep 
of  his  hand  indicated  all  in  the  area 
should  rouse  themselves  up. 

"Not  me,"  said  one  Audie  Murphy 
man.  "I'm  movies." 

One    of    Rosemary    Clooney's 

reasons  for  some  TV  cancellations 
recently  was — sad  to  say — bleeding 
ulcers. 

While  visiting  in  Japan.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  excellent  quality  of 
TV  and  also  at  the  names  of  the 
big  hits  on  Japanese  TV  in  Tokyo: 

"Ben  Casey"  and  Donna  Reed 
— with  appropriate  Japanese  sub- 
titles, of  course! 

Applaud— Or    Else:    The    NBC 

people  were  proudly  showing  off 
their  new  Peacock  Studio  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  the  RCA  Building. 
This  was  the  studio  made  famous  in 
the  old  days  by  Toscanini  and 
Dinah  Shore,  but  now  it  was  being 
converted  to  (Please  turn  the  page) 


The  Greenes  go  formal  with  cellist  Gregor  Piatigorsky.  It's  not  like  on  "Bonanza" — or  our  story  on  page  48! 


Slave 


TO 

PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Sue  was  a  slave  to 
functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  Midol  and  goes  her 
way  in  comfort  because  MiDOL 
tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
Stops  Cramping  . . . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache  and  Back 
ache  . . .  Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  . . 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW 
FREE !  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explain 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write  Dpt. B93,  Box 
280,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper.l 


OF  PAIN... WITH 

MIDOL 


continued 


color  and  featured  such  things  as  a 
disappearing  theater.  .  .  .  You  see, 
you  press  a  button  and  out  of  the 
woodwork — just  like  that,  in  sixty- 
five  seconds — comes  a  theater,  seat- 
ing 289  folks.  Press  it  again  and 
whoosh,  the  seats  disappear!  .  .  . 
The  humor  of  the  situation  was  not 
lost  by  those  seeing  this  mechanical 
wizardry.  "I  can  just  see  the  an- 
nouncer telling  the  people,"  said 
one,  "  'All  right  now,  if  you  don't 
applaud,  we're  gonna  press  that  but- 
ton.' "...  "I've  heard  of  pressed 
duck,"  said  another,  sensing  what 
would  happen  if  the  button  went  off 
with  the  people  still  inside  their 
seats,  "but  now  we  have  pressed 
peacock!" 

Beautiful  French  dancer  Noelle 
Adam,  of  "The  Keefe  Brasselle 

Show,"  says  her  English  is  so  good 
these  days,  people  are  accusing  her 
of  exaggerating  her  French  to  re- 
tain the  foreign  image. 

"My  Engleesh,"  she  claims,  "eez 
not  so  very  good  as  people  theenk.  I 
am  steel  learning  from  my  husband 
and  baby  (Broadway  actor  Sydney 
Chaplin   and   Stephan,  2x/2). 

"My  bebe  see  me  on  television 
for  the  first  time — dancing  with  a 
policeman.  He  say  to  me.  'Mama, 
Mama,  eez  not  good  to  dance  with 
a  policeman.'  I  tell  him  it  is  not 
bad  to  dance  with  a  policeman,  but 
he  says  it  not  right.  So  he  cry." 

Show-Stopping:    Jim    Tushar, 

a  Cleveland  lad,  might've  thought 
he  was  making  an  old-fashioned 
movie  where  the  unknown  steps  into 
the  limelight  and  stops  the  show 
cold  .  .  .  but  the  camera  he  was 
looking  in  was  the  modern  television 
kind  and  not  the  35-mm.  Hollywood 
variety  .  .  . 

And  it  was  really  happening. 

Jim,  who'd  sung  and  danced  in 
the  chorus  of  "The  Garry  Moore 
Show"  for  three  seasons,  was  given 
a  solo  shot  on  the  show  and  his  ren- 
dition of  a  new  ballad,  "In  All  My 
Life,"  set  the  phones  to  ringing  in 
every  agent's  office  in  the  city. 

"It's  the  most  exciting  thing  that's 


ever  happened  to  me,"  said  Jim  after 
he  stopped  the  show.  "Everything's 
happening  so  fast,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I'm  just  going  to  stick 
with  whatever  Garry  and  Joe  (pro- 
ducer Hamilton)   tell  me  to  do." 

Right  now,  they're  trying  to  get 
a  record  out  on  the  stands. 

Fearless  Forecasts:  There  will 
be  twice  as  many  Negroes  on  TV 
next  year  as  now.  It's  part  of  the 
trend.  .  .  .  The  use  of  TV  sets  in 
automobiles  (in  the  back  seats,  for 
mom  and  the  children)  will  become 
a  problem  that  may  require  legisla- 
tion. The  complaint  will  be  that  the 
growing  practice  is  bad  because  it 
makes  the  driver  irritable  and  un- 
happy that  he  can't  watch,  too.  .  .  . 
Sophia  Loren  will  make  a  deal  to 
do  a  "tour  of  Rome"  TV  show  some- 
thing like  the  one  Jackie  Ken- 
nedy did  at  the  White  House.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Ashley— of  "The  Car- 
petbaggers" and,  before  that,  of 
"Take  Her,  She's  Mine" — will  be 
the  most  sought-after  young  actress 
for  TV,  in  a  few  months.  Though 
they  call  her  a  "kooky  character," 
because  she  states  nonconformist 
opinions,  she's  a  huge  talent  whom 
TV  will  have  to  land. 

Atlantic  City  figures  that  Telstar 
will  be  a  big,  big  thing  next  summer 
and  the  coverage  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  there  will  be 
the  greatest  break  the  town  ever 
got.  "When  Telstar  shows  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  rolling  in  toward  the 
boardwalk,  and  shows  it  all  over 
the  world,  Atlantic  City  will  become 
the  biggest  resort  between  Texas 
and  the  moon,"  predicted  one  of 
the  city's  sons. 

Why  isn't  Eddie  Fisher  back  on 
TV  regularly? 

His  business  in  the  night  clubs — 
such  as  at  the  Americana  Royal  Box 
— has  been  stupendous.  He  appeared 
to  have  broken  records  of  previous 
top  stars  almost  everywhere.  There 
have  been  hints  by  Eddie's  managers 
that  they  were  about  to  make  big 
TV  deals  .  .  .  yet  spokesmen  for  two 
of  the  networks  contended  that  they 
were  not  greatly  interested  now. 

They  could  have  been  saying  that 
for  bargaining  purposes,  possibly. 
Yet,  if  Eddie  isn't  signed  for  TV 
fairly  soon,  due  to  his  cafe  drawing- 
power,  I'll  think  there's  something 
wrong  somewhere — more  than  meets 
the  eye. 

Alarm  Clocks  and  Coffee: 
Carol  Burnett  confesses  that  hers 
was  not  an  easy  transition  from  the 
small-screen  world  of  television  to 
the  big-screen  world  of  movies. 

Getting  up  early  was  tough.  Even 


Alan  Young  does  some  TV  in  London — and  daughter  Wendy  skips  along. 


the  most  ambitious  of  television 
shows  wait  for  the  sun  to  rise  be- 
fore starting  the  work-day,  but  out 
in  Hollywood  the  cameramen  and 
director  wake  the  roosters. 

Carol  says  she  was  so  afraid  of 
oversleeping  in  the  morning — when 
she  was  making  "Who's  Been  Sleep- 
ing in  My  Bed?" — that  she  couldn't 
sleep  .  .  .  even  though  she  was 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  alarm  clocks, 
coffee — and  friends  who  promised 
to  call  to  rouse  her. 

And  Carol  admitted  that,  once  on 
the  set,  she  often  got  impatient  with 
the  relatively  slow  workings  of 
movie-making. 

While  waiting  for  someone  to  find 
a  prop,  or  make  a  lighting  change, 
she  said,  "Gee,  I  could've  made  three 
TV  specs  in  this  time!"  (She's  been 
readying  "Calamity  Jane"  for  CBS 
and  is  expecting  her  own  personal 
spectacular  early  next  year — see 
story  on  page  46.) 

But  the  word  from  the  Paramount 
brass  is  that  Carol  will  score  big 
in  her  first  picture,  even  though  she 
sings  nary  a  note.  She  has  a  zany 
comedy-strip  number,  though! 

Ed  Sullivan's  the  one  newspaper- 
man who  went  into  TV — and  made 
good — who  has  no  enemies  in  the 
business.  It's  strange  that,  in  such 
a  jealous  business,  other  newspaper- 
men aren't  jealous  of  Ed's  success. 
The  probable  answer  is  that  he's 
kept  his  balance  and  not  gotten 
swell-headed.  The  other  newspaper- 
men also  acknowledge  that  Ed's  suc- 


cess is  due  to  the  fact  that,  although 
he  may  not  have  had  great  talent 
as  an  entertainer  or  as  an  emcee,  he 
did  have  tremendous  capacity  for 
hard  work  .  .  .  and,  for  fifteen  years, 
he  never  slowed  up. 

Madcap  Jerry  Lewis,  who  some- 
how will  find  time  to  do  a  regular 
TV  show  this  fall,  has  promised  an 
anything-goes  type  of  show — and  if 
it's  as  looney  as  everything  else  Jerry 
does,  there's  no  telling  how  it'll  wind 
up. 

Jerry's  comedy  cutups  aren't  re- 
stricted to  his  pictures  and  neither 
are  they  the  product  of  a  press 
agent's  vivid  imagination. 

Jerry  is  a  wacky  guy. 

Outside  his  trailer  dressing-room 
on  the  Paramount  lot,  for  example, 
Jerry  has  comedy  albums  pasted 
up,  including  such  titles  as:  "Jerry 
Lewis  Sings  Songs  from  Ben  Hur" 
and  "Adolf  Hitler  Sings  Songs  for 
Passover." 

The  new  expense-account  laws 
may  have  made  money  tighter,  if 
you  listen  to  the  night-club  own- 
ers and  restaurateurs,  but  it's  going 
to  flow  like  wine  in  the  fall  when  a 
new  TV  show,  "100  Grand,"  wel- 
comes the  giveaway  quiz  shows  back 
to  the  airwaves. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  you  brainy 
people  who  haven't  made  a  franc 
since  the  TV  quizzes  gave  up  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  now's  your 
chance  to  make  your  knowledge  work 
for  you.         (Continued  on  page  74) 


3-minute 
miracle ! 
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Nestle  Colortint 

GIVES  HAIR  HEAVENLY  COLOR 
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•**  Miraculous  things 

happen  to  your  hair  when  you  use 
Nestle  Colortint!  It's  more  than  a 
rinse  but  not  a  permanent  dye. 
Takes  3  minutes  .  .  .  lasts  3  weeks! 
Adds  dramatic  depth  of  color .  .  . 
gives  drab  blonde  hair  a  sunny 
splendor,  mousey  brown  hair  a  rich 
warmth,  dull  brunette  a  raven  bril- 
liance. Blends  in  gray  perfectly. 

Millions  of  women  have  discovered 
how  easily  Nestle  Colortint  adds 
beautiful  color  to  their  hair.  See 
what  it  does  for  you!  11  thrilling 
shades.  6  capsules  39?; 


NESTLE  C0L0RINSE 
The  temporary  hair 
rinse  that  adds  shim- 
mering color-high- 
lights to  your  own 
hair  shade.  Rinses  in, 
lasts  till  your  next 
shampoo.  11  lovely 
shades.  6  rinses  39? 
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HAIR    COLORING    SPECIALISTS 
FOR   OVER    HALF    A    CENTURY 


by  EUNICE  FIELD  •  It  was  a  hard 
decision  for  Dina  Merrill  to  make, 
when  she  and  Stanley  Rumbough  Jr. 
announced  a  "trial  separation"  for  a 
year,  and  she  made  it  like  the  thor- 
oughbred she  is.  But  there's  a  sad  rea- 
son behind  it  all  which  goes  beyond 
the  usual  dread  of  divorce — as  this 
magazine  reveals  in  an  exclusive, 
deeply  probing  story  next  month.  .  .  . 
NBC  newshawk  Richard  Harkness 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  jilt-and-bunco 
artist  claiming  to  be  his  son.  Hence 
Dick's  recent  warning  over  the  net- 
work: "William  Harkness  is  not  my 


while  seeking  an  acting  career.  .  .  . 
The  teeners  have  discovered  Andy 
Williams.  At  the  Vegas  Desert  Inn, 
the  S.R.O.  sign  was  out  because  many 
youngsters  insisted  on  going  to  the 
show  with  their  parents.  Same  at 
Monticello  Inn,  near  Boston,  where  ads 
had  to  be  taken  to  apologize  to  fans, 
all  ages,  for  being  turned  away. 

Playing  the  Field:  Singer  Kathy 
Taylor  and  guitarist  Billy  Strange 
replace  Dean  and  Hank  on  "The 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  Show"  as 
Dean  departs  for  Army  khaki.  .  .  . 
Sonny  Tufts,  back  in  Hollywood  after 


Mrs.  munching  popcorn  on  Hollywood 
Blvd.  .  .  .  Connie  Stevens  and  Jim 
Stacy  took  off  for  Europe  simultane- 
ously— and  their  friends  smell  orange 
blossoms  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
Gary  Clarke  has  been  seeing  a  lot 
of  Pat  Woodell — but  getting  plenty 
of  competition  from  none  other  than 
Fabian.  .  . .  Julie  Newmar  and  Dick 
Kallman  are  cooing.  .  .  .  Bettye 
Ackerman  to  hubby  Sam  Jaffe:  "If 
I  had  your  hair,  I  could  play  both 
Samson  and  Delilah!  Come  to  think 
of  it,  wouldn't  their  fellow  TV-medico 
Vince  Edwards— at  right  in  our  pic- 


Dina    and   husband:    Separate    tables. 


Gary  looks  at  Pat,  Pat  looks  around! 


son  and  he  won't  marry  you,  so  be- 
ware!" .  .  .  Since  losing  twenty-five 
pounds,  Mitzi  Gay  nor  has  become 
"the  sex  kitten  of  the  niteries,"  to  the 
tune  of  $40,000  weekly.  Mitzi's  the  gal 
who  can't  keep  her  clothes  on.  Every 
film  she's  done  has  shown  her  in 
briefies — and,  in  her  club  act,  she 
strips  to  her  black  lace  frillies. 

Junior  Leaguers:  Tish  Sterling, 
Ann  Sothern's  lovely  lass,  and  Peter 
Duchin  a  handsome  pair  about  Holly- 
wood. .  .  .  Barbara  Luna's  seven- 
teen-year-old actress  sister  will  live 
with    Barbara   and    Doug    McClure 


five  years,  playing  Doug  McClure's 
father  in  a  "Virginian"  episode.  .  .  . 
Jackie  Gleason  on  the  wagon  to  slim 
down  fifty  pounds.  .  .  .  Ex-Brooklyn 
Dodger  Michael  Witney  of  M-G-M's 
"Jaimie  McPheeters"  should  make  the 
same  impact  on  viewers  as  that  other 
former  ballplayer,  Chuck  Connors. 
Chuck's  new  mansion,  by  the  way,  fea- 
tures TV  in  every  room,  plus  beer  on 
tap  in  five  rooms — so  thirsty  visitors 
won't  have  far  to  walk. 

He-ing  and  She-ing:  Sinatra  Sr. 
blowing  his  horn  to  starlet  Leslie 
Summers.   .  .  .  Dave  Janssen  and 


ture — be  perfect  casting  as  the  big 
guy  who  "brought  down  the  house"? 
Two-ing  and  Three-ing:  It's  a 
baby  brother  named  Michael  James 
for  three-year-old  Michele  Rodgers. 
Mike  was  a  bit  premature,  at  four 
pounds,  eleven  ounces,  but  he's  doing 
fine.  So  are  Mom  and  Pop — Colleen 
and  Jimmie  Rodgers.  ...  It  was  a 
seven-pound,  nine-ounce  boy  for  Abby 
Dalton,  who  plays  comic  Joey 
Bishop's  TV  wife.  She's  the  first  star 
since  Lucille  Ball  to  become  a  mother 
in  private  life  and  on  a  show  at  the 
same  time.  .  .  .  John   Daly  and  his 
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wife    Virginia     (daughter    of    Chief 
Justice    Earl   Warren)    are   on   the 

stork's  list,  too 

Ginger  Candy:  Hottest  dance  of 
the  Vegas  strip  belongs  to  hip  Candy 
Johnson.  In  one  month  of  jazzed-up 
twisting  at  the  Thunderbird  lounge, 
the  blond  bombshell  (now  appearing 
in  "Beach  Party")  lost  a  bouncy 
twenty-five  pounds.  TV  talent  scouts, 
are  you  listening?  .  .  .  Going  Candy 
one  better,  Gavin  ("McHale's  Navy") 
MacLeod  lost  forty-four  pounds  on 
vacation,  went  unrecognized  on  his 
first  day  back  and  was  almost  thrown 


Said  Tony,  "Maybe  I  ought  to  trot 
down  to  that  vet  and  get  a  shot  my- 
self." .  . .  Bob  Sweeney,  producer  of 
"The  Andy  Griffith  Show,"  has  a  cat 
that  watches  TV  upside-down.  Sez  Bob, 
"Those  shows  must  be  like  some  art — 
better  wrong  side  up." 

Second  Wind:  The  Serutan  set 
never  had  it  so  good.  Fiftyish  Roberta 
Sherwood,  who  made  it  as  a  singer 
at  forty-three,  is  now  out  to  make  it 
as  an  actress.  .  .  .  John  Raitt,  doing 
"Carousel"  on  the  West  Coast,  said 
to  be  "better  than  the  Raitt  of 
eighteen  years  ago."   .  .  .  And    Paul 


So  the  state  of  Oklahoma  gave  him 
its  coveted  "Cowboy  of  the  Year  for 
TV"  award! . . .  Ronald  Reagan,  guest 
star  of  an  upcoming  "Wagon  Train," 
raises  bangtails  on  his  Malibu  ranch, 
but  his  younger  racers  were  losing 
speed  due  to  sugar  lumps  fed  by  well- 
meaning  neighbors.  Mrs.  Reagan 
(Nancy  Davis)  hit  on  a  solution.  She 
posted  a  sign  on  their  fence:  "Please 
Do  Not  Feed  The  Foal-iage!" 

Perfect  Timing:  TV  commercials 
can  be  rib-ticklers.  The  movie  "Lady 
Hamilton"  was  running  in  Los  Angeles 
and — just  as  Vivien  Leigh  complained 


Jim   and   Connie   headed   for   Europe — and  a    honeymoon?  Bettye's  a  real  Delilah — but  which  doctor  is  Samson? 


off  the  set  as  a  trespasser.  .  .  .  Roger 
Perry,  juve  lead  in  "Arrest  and  Trial," 
and  Carmen  Phillips  coming  up  rosy. 
.  .  .  Even  rosier  are  Andy  Prine  and 
teener  Wendy  Turner.  Andy's  ex, 
Sharon  Farrell,  gets  smiles  from 
frowning  Vince  Edwards,  but  that's 
about  all. 

Cat's  Meow:  Christine  Kauf- 
mann,  the  bride  of  Tony  Curtis,  has 
three  feline  pets.  One  was  ailing  and 
the  vet  gave  him  a  shot  of  hormones. 
This  perked  him  to  where  he  trounced 
the  other  cats,  leaped  over  his  mistress's 
head,  and  began  climbing  the  walls. 


("Rawhide")  Brinegar,  forty-five 
years  a  bachelor,  treated  bride  Bar- 
bara to  a  European  honeymoon, 
bought  a  fancy  home  and  will  become 
a  papa  come  Christmas. 

Horse  Laughs:  Dan  O'Herlihy, 
Irish  star  of  the  new  season's  "Travels 
of  Jaimie  McPheeters,"  is  a  nag  about 
nags.  He  can  ride  'em  but  doesn't  like 
to.  The  first  oater  he  was  in  (a  "Raw- 
hide" four  years  ago)  required  him  to 
go  into  action  astride  a  horse.  "Nuts," 
said  Dan,  "I'll  do  the  part  if  they  let 
me  sit  on  a  ladder  and  film  me  from 
the  waist  up."  So  it  was  done.  So  what? 


about  her  unpaid  bills  and  the  loss  of 
her  home  in  the  film — a  message  from 
a  mortgage  company  cut  in  with:  "If 
you  need  money  to  pay  bills  and  stop 
foreclosures,  we  can  help." 

Tahoe  Wahoo!  Frank  Sinatra  Jr. 
and  still-zesty  Helen  Forrest  wowed 
the  customers  at  Harvey's  new  high- 
rise  hotel  with  its  grand  view  of  the 
lake  and  hills  from  the  rooftop  eatery. 
Frank,  in  a  sentimental  mood,  said: 
"I'm  keen  on  working  with  the  Tommy 
Dorsey  orchestra.  It's  named  after  the 
band  that  gave  my  dad  his  big  break. 
I    love    show    (Continued  on  page  13) 
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They're 
the  last  ones 

you  should  listen  to* 


Before  you  catch  Walter  Cronkite, 
Charles  Collingwood  and  Mike  Wallace 
on  the  CBS  Radio  Network  every  week- 
day, you  should  listen  to  six  other  exclu- 
sive Dimension  features.  They  happen 
to  be  on  earlier  in  the  day. 

First  thing  in  the  morning  "Allan 
Jackson  Reports"  on  the  top  story  of  the 
day.  Next  you  can  hear  "Dear  Abby" 
with  Abigail  Van.Buren,  "The  Women 
of  Washington"  with  George  Herman, 
"In  Hollywood"  with  Marvin  Miller, 
"Woman's World" with  Betty  Furness  and 
"Fashionscope"  with  Edith  Head. 

Then  listen  to  Mike  Wallace  do  a 
"Personal  Close-Up."  Mike's  questions 
may  be  unnerving  to  some  of  the  celeb- 
rities,  but  they're  just  what  you  would 
like  to  ask  —  if  you  had  the  nerve  and 


the  opportunity  to  interview  someone 
like  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jimmie  Hoffa,  or  Jack  Benny. 

A  little  later  Charles  Collingwood 
gives  you  "Sidelights"  on  an  important 
news  story.  Early  in  the  evening  Walter 
Cronkite  answers  specific  questions  from 
listeners  who  "Ask  Dimension." 

Who  could  ask  for  anything  more? 
Well,  there  are  18  additional  Dimension 
features  every  weekend.  And 
first,  last  and  always,  you'll  find 
the  best  On-The-Hour  News,  in- 
formation and  entertainment  on 
your  local  CBS  Radio  Network 
station  listed  opposite. 


The  CBS  Radio  Network 


First,  last  and  always,  you'll 
find  the  best  On-The-Hour 
News,  information  and  enter- 
tainment on  your  CBS  Radio 
Network  Station.      Tune  In! 


Alabama  Birmingham  WATV,  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile 
WKRG,  Montgomery  WCOV,  SelmaWGWC.Tuscumbia 
WVNA  Arizona  Phoenix  KOOL,  Tucson  KOLD  Arkansas 
El  Dorado  KELD,  Fort  Smith  KFPW  California  Bakers- 
field  KERN,  Chico  KHSL,  Eureka  KINS,  Fresno  KFRE, 
Los  Angeles  KNX,  Modesto  KBEE,  Palm  Springs  KCMJ, 
Redding  KVCV,  Sacramento  KFBK,  San  Diego  KFMB, 
San  Francisco  KCBS  Colorado  Colorado  Springs  KVOR, 
Denver  KLZ,  Grand  Junction  KREX  Connecticut  Hart- 
ford-Manchester WINF,  Waterbury  WBRY  District  of 
Columbia  Washington  WTOP  Florida  Fort  Myers  WINK, 
Fort  Pierce  WARN,  Gainesville  WGGG,  Key  West 
WKWF,  Miami  WKAT,  Orlando  WDBO,  Pensacola 
WMEL,  St.  Augustine  WFOY,  Sarasota  WSPB,  Talla- 
hassee WTNT,  Tampa  WDAE,  West  Palm  Beach  WJNO 
Georgia  Albany  WGPC,  Athens  WGAU,  Atlanta  WYZE, 
Augusta,  WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL.Gainesvi  lie  WGGA, 
Macon  WMAZ,  Rome  WLAQ,  Savannah  WTOC,  Thomas- 
ville  WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls  KID  Illinois 
Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM,  Danville  WDAN, 
Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria  WMBD,  QuincyWTAD,  Rock  Is- 
landWHBF.SpringfieldWTAXIndianaAndersonWHBU, 
Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indianapolis  WISH,  KokomoWlOU, 
Marion  WMRI,  Muncie  WLBC,  South  Bend  WSBT,  Terre 
HauteWTHIIowaCedarRapidsWMT.DesMoinesKRNT, 
MasonCityKGLO,OttumwaKBIZKansasTopekaWIBW, 
Wichita  KFH  Kentucky  Ashland  WCMI,  Henderson 
WSON.HopkinsvilleWHOP.LexingtonWVLK, Louisville 
WKYW,  Owensboro  WOMI,  Paducah  WPAD,  Paints- 
ville  WSIP  Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  New  Orleans 
WWL,  Shreveport  KCIJ  Maine  Portland  WLOB,  Water- 
ville-Skowhegan  WGHM  Maryland  Baltimore  WCBM, 
Cumberland  WCUM,  Frederick  WFMD,  Hagerstown 
WARK  Massachusetts  Boston  WEEI,  Fitchburg  WFGM, 
GreenfieldWHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK,  SpringfieldWMAS, 
Worcester  WNEB  Michigan  Detroit  WJR,  Grand  Rapids 
WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO,  Saginaw  WSGW  Minnesota 
Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis  WCCO  Mississippi  Meridian 
WCOC  Missouri  Joplin  KODE,  Kansas  City  KCMO,  St. 
Louis  KMOX,  Springfield  KTTS  Montana  Butte  KBOW, 
Missoula  KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha  WOW,  Scottsbluff 
KOLT  Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC  New  Hampshire  Con- 
cord WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  Laconia  WEMJ  New  Jersey 
Atlantic  City  WFPG  New  Mexico  Albuquerque  KGGM, 
Santa  Fe  KVSF  New  York  Albany  WROW,  Binghamton 
WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN,  Elmira  WELM,  Gloversville 
WENT,lthacaWHCU,KingstonWKNY,NewYorkWCBS, 
Pittsburgh  WEAV,  RochesterWHEC,  Syracuse  WHEN, 
Utica  WIBX,  Watertown  WWNY  North  Carolina  Ashe- 
villeWWNC,  Charlotte  WBT,  Durham  WDNC,  Fayette- 
ville  WFAI,  Greensboro  WBIG,  Greenville  WGTC, 
Rocky  Mount  WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks  KILO, 
Jamestown  KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Ohio  Akron  WADC, 
Cincinnati  WCPO,  Columbus  WBNS,  Dayton  WHIO, 
Portsmouth  WPAY,  Youngstown  WKBN  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  City-Norman  WNAD  Oregon  Eugene  KERG, 
Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford  KYJC,  Portland  KOIN, 
Roseburg  KRNR  Pennsylvania  Altoona  WVAM, 
DuBois  WCED,  Erie  WLEU,  Harrisburg  WHP,  Indiana 
WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU,  Pitts- 
burgh-McKeesport  WEDO,  Reading  WHUM,  Scranton 
WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury  WKOK,  Union- 
town  WMBS,  Williamsport  WWPA  Rhode  Island  Prov- 
idence WEAN  South  Carolina  Anderson  WAIM, 
Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia-Cayce  WCAY,  Green- 
ville WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA  South  Dakota  Rapid 
City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX  Tennessee  Chattanooga 
WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB,  Johnson  City  WJCW, 
Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis  WREC,  Nashville  WLAC 
Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Christi  KSIX,  Dallas 
KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ,  Harlingen  KGBT,  Houston  KTRH, 
Lubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio  KMAC,  Texarkana  KOSY, 
Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah  Cedar  City  KSUB,  Salt  Lake 
City  KSL  Vermont  Barre  WSNO,  Brattleboro  WKVT  Vir- 
ginia Norfolk  WTAR,  Richmond  WRNL,  Roanoke  WDBJ, 
Staunton  WAFC  Washington  Seattle  KIRO,  Spokane 
KGA,  Sunnyside  KREW,  Walla  Walla  KUJ  West  Virginia 
Beckley  WJLS,  Charleston  WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN, 
Parkersburg  WPAR,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison  WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIL. 
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[Continued  from  page  11) 


business — what  else  do  I  know?"  .  .  . 
When  a  saxophonist  went  woozy,  Frank 
sped  him  to  a  doctor.  "The  air  up 
here's  too  high  or  too  pure  for  a 
musician,"  quipped  the  sick  man. 
Frank  smiled:  "I  felt  the  same  way, 
opening  night,  when  I  saw  Mom  here 
and  heard  Dad  might  come."  .  .  . 
Across  the  street,  at  ever-popular 
Harrah's,  Robert  Goulet  was  weav- 
ing that  old  magic  to  cheering  fans. 
And  Ernie  Ford,  relaxing  backstage 
at  the  club,  mused  on  his  move  to 
San  Francisco — and  why  he  and  Betty 
and  the  boys  enjoy  Northern  Cali- 
fornia so  much:  "Hollywood's  for 
stars,  kooks  and  the  tourists  who  come 
to  see  them." 

Slick  Chicks:  Raymond  Burr, 
three  publicity  pigeons  and  one  news- 
hen  wining  at  Tail  of  the  Cock.  No 
feathers  were  ruffled,  either,  when  Ray 
dolled  up  for  a  formal  dinner  and  sat 
next  to  lovely  Gail  Patrick  Jackson 
(below).  The  TV  success  of  "Perry 
Mason"  is  a  tribute  to  them  both. 
She's  the  executive  producer! 

Terry  O'Sullivan,  handsome  hero 
of  daytime  TV,  found  the  answer  to 
his  own  "Search  for  Tomorrow"  with 
a  late-June  wedding  in  Bermuda.  Mar- 
riage took  place  in  Hamilton  (that's 
the  Sessions  House,  right),  but  the 
bride,  Sherry  Godfrey,  hails  from 
Canada — and  they  will  make  their 
home  in   New  York  City. — THE   END 


Sherry    plus    Terry    equals    "marry. 


They  know  what  makes  "Perry"  tick.         Ernie  and  Betty  like  it  "up   nawth." 
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24-hour 

protection  from 
perspiration  odor 

at  an  amazing 
low  price! 


[ander 

CHLOROPHYLL 

STICK 

DEODORANT 


Jumbo  2  0Z. 
Stick 


only 

Why  pay  more? 


When  perspiration  odor  is  a  24-hour  a 
day,  every-day-of-year  problem,  economy 
means  a  lot!  There's  no  more  economical, 
more  effective  deodorant  than  Lander 
Chlorophyll  Stick  Deodorant!  It  pro- 
vides perfect  24-hour  perspiration  odor 
protection !  No  deodorant  can  do  more — 
yet  other  leading  deodorants  cost  two, 
three,  even  five  or  six  times  as  much !  So 
why  pay  more  when  Lander  Deodorant 
keeps  you  fresh  and  confident  all  day? 
It's  greaseless  and  cooling — with  a  hint 
of  fresh  fragrance.  Safe,  non-irritating, 
won't  stain! 

Luxury 


[ander 

ROLL-ON      &u£u394 

Chlorophyll         v/piustax 
Lotion  Deodorant 


LANDER/FIFTH  AVENUE/NEW  YORK 


DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  SECRET  STORM 


Each  month,  we  take  an  off-camera  coffee  break 
with  the  cast  of  TV's  daytime  dramas 

"The  Secret  Storm"  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  4:00-4:30  P.M.  EDT. 


"Should  I  be  proud  of  it?  Should  I  admit 
it?  I  don't  know.  What  do  you  thinlt?"  Mar- 
jorie  Gateson,  a  charmer,  was  referring  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  currently  celebrating  her 
fiftieth   year  in   show  business. 

During  those  long  years,  she  has  appeared 
with  such  stars  as  Bobby  Clark,  Mickey 
Rooney  and  George  Arliss.  She  was  active 
in  the  organization  of  Actors'  Equity  and  still 
finds  time  for  union  work.  "I'm  union-minded 
up  to  a  point  .  .  .  but  I  like  to  be  feminine- 
minded  about  it." 

Does  she  have  any  hobbies?  "Yes.  A  black 
cat  named   'Shadow.'  " 

Marjorie  lives  with  Shadow,  in  a  Manhat- 
tan residence  hotel  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  Central  Park.  "I  pretty  much  stay  in 
the  city  now.  I  used  to  love  to  do  summer 
stock.  You  know,  I'm  from  the  old  school  and 
I  love  and  need  applause.  Of  course,  I  get 
all  I  need  now  from  films  on  TV.  I  made 
over  one  hundred  movies,  and  they're  always 
popping  up." 

When  asked  about  fans,  Marjorie  beams. 
"They've  been  just  wonderful.  Particularly 
one  fan.  Over  the  years,  we've  become 
very  good  friends.  My  fans  have  replaced 
applause." 

Dark,  pretty  Mary  Foskett  starts  to  re- 
hearsal each  morning  by  getting  into  a  boat 
and  rowing.  With  her  husband,  actor  Tim 
O'Conner,  and  stepson  Timmy,  Mary  lives 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
a  New  Jersey  lake.  "How  do 
you  get  food  over  there?"  I 
asked.  "Whoever  does  the 
shopping  rows  it  over — unless 
it's  winter.  Then  we  just  walk 
it  over  like  anyone  else," 
Mary  replied  with  a  smile. 

Their  house  on  xhe  island  is 
decorated  in  Early  American, 
Shaker-type  furniture.  "Actu- 
ally, it's  whatever  we  can 
scrounge  together  and  float 
across!"  They  have  a  Labra- 
dor Retriever  who  has  the  run 
of  the  lake.  "Sometimes,  he 
must  think  he's  part  fish." 

This  summer,  Mary  went 
"straw  hat"  and  played  in 
"Mackerel  Plaza,"  which  is 
scheduled  for  Broadway  in  the 
fall.  Which  does  she  prefer 
— a  live  audience  or  a  TV 
audience?  "I  love  'The  Secret 


Storm,'  she  says.  "I  love  the  opportunities  it 
has  given  me.  And  I  love  the  fans — but  I 
also  love  the  chance  to  appear  before  a 
live  audience  again.  What  actress  wouldn't?" 
Right!   Mary's  as   honest  as  she   is   pretty! 

John  Baragrey,  well-known  to  TV  fans, 
has  never  given  another  career  "any  kind  of 
a  thought.  I've  been  so  lucky  as  an  actor." 

He  and  his  wife,  actress  Louise  Larrabee, 
live  in  Manhattan.  "Fifteen-foot  ceilings 
and  marble  fireplaces  dictated  our  decor. 
The  furnishings  are  Victorian." 

For  hobbies,  John  enjoys  reading,  paint- 
ing, sketching  and  singing.  At  the  mention 
of  reading,  he  becomes  quite  animated — 
and  literally  interviews  himself!  He's  a 
Herman  Melville  fan  and  has  read  all  of 
Melville's  works  .  .  .  and  every  available  book 
on  or  about  Melville.  He's  read  "Moby  Dick" 
innumerable  times  and  can  quote  from  it  at 
length. 

Although  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  show, 
John  says  he  has  been  made  to  feel  right  at 
home.  "Daytime  drama  is  quite  a  challenge, 
entirely  different  from  the  evening,  one-shot 
affair.  Here  you  have  to  sustain  a  character 
over  months  and,  in  many  cases,  years.  When 
you  think  about  it,  that's  no  small  task." 

"The  fascination  of  what's  difficult  is  the 
theme  song  of  my  life."  So  states  lovely 
Haila  Stoddard.  And  the  challenge  of  fac- 


John  Baragrey — Haila  Stoddard 


ing  the  difficult  has  made  her  a  fascinating 
and  versatile  woman.  At  the  time  of  our  in- 
terview, she  was  facing  perhaps  her  greatest 
difficulty.  She  couldn't  go  home.  A  house- 
guest  had  come  down  with  the  mumps,  and 
though  she's  the  mother  of  three,  Haila  had 
never  had  the  malady.  So  there  she  was — 
someone  else's  house-guest.  "I  have  three 
house-guests  and  I'm  afraid  they'll  all  get 
it.  I  may  never  get  home." 

Being  forced  away  from  home  didn't  stop 
her  from  talking  about  her  children.  Robin, 
her  daughter,  is  married  and  expecting  a 
baby.  Christopher,  her  eldest  son,  is  at  Har- 
vard. Jay,  her  youngest,  is  at  prep  school 
and  hopes  to  some  day  be  a  lawyer. 

"I'm  very  grateful  to  daytime  soaps,  ' 
Haila  says.  "They've  helped  me  raise  and 
educate  my  three  children."  Along  with  this 
career,  Haila  has  found  the  time  to  be  a 
successful  Broadway  producer,  in  partner- 
ship  with   her  husband,   Whitfield   Conner. 

"Hobbies?  I  don't  have  hobbies,  I  have 
careers.  In  all  modesty,  I  must  say  I  can  cook 
in  any  language,  and  I  put  myself  through 
college  by  sewing  and  clothes-designing. 
And  as  for  my  house,  it  isn't  of  any  one 
period.  I  believe  all  beautiful  things  go  to- 
gether." 

In  her  spare  time,  June  Graham  writes 
poetry.  What's  more,  some  of  it  has  been 
published  in  The  New  Yorker.  When  she  isn't 


acting  or  composing  verses,  she  does  needle- 
work. "Betty  Furness  got  me  started  on  that. 
Told  me  she  made  rugs.  I  didn't  think  that 
anyone  in  the  world  could  make  a  rug.  Now 
I've  done  three." 

June  and  her  banker-husband  live  in  a 
Connecticut  home  that  is  decorated  "more 
like  a  banker's  than  an  actress's."  This  is  all 
right  with  June.  "After  all,"  she  says,  "he's 
closer  to  the  money  than  I  am.  But  he  never 
brings  home  any  samples."  No  samples  at 
home,  but  there  are  two  fine  children:  Nancy, 
sixteen,  and  Chris,  fourteen.  "Nancy  wants 
to  get  married.  Doesn't  every  girl?  But  right 
now,  they're  both  putting  their  time  and 
effort  on  a   proper  education." 

June  has  a  passion  for  scrapbooks.  "A 
while  ago,  we  had  a  flood.  One  of  the  things 
we  lost  was  a  scrapbook.  It  seems  so  sad  .  .  . 
it's  something  you  can't  go  out  and  replace." 

Fans?  "They're  wonderful  and  wacky.  I 
can't  escape  them.  I  was  at  a  cocktail  party 
in  Cuernavaca,  and  from  across  the  room  I 
heard   somebody  yell,   'Hi,  Myral'  " 

The  day  I  visited  Cec  Under  was  a  happy 
one  for  him.  He  was  leaving  for  a  vacation 
in  Canada  right  after  the  show.  "I  grew  up 
there,"  he  told  me.  "Born  there?"  I  asked. 
"No,  born  in  Poland."  "No  accent,  though," 
I  stated  the  obvious.  "Well,  I  was  three 
months  old  when  we  moved."  No  speech 
problems!  And  so  he  started  his  acting  ca- 
reer in  Canada,  and,  one 
bright  day,  found  himself  be- 
ing interviewed  by  a  young 
lady  from  a  Toronto  news- 
paper. "She  did  such  a  good 
job  on  the  story,  I  couldn't  let 
her  get  away.  So  I  married 
her,"  he  grinned.  He  and 
Joan  now  live  in  an  apart- 
ment overlooking  the  Hudson 
River  with  the  latest  member 
of  the  Under  family,  Nina, 
two  months  old.  Cec  admits 
that  his  hobbies  are:  "tennis 
when  time  allows  .  .  .  and 
poker    with    the    boys!" 

He's  quite  articulate — if 
somewhat  bewildered— about 
his  fans.  "I  don't  know  how 
they  found  out  we  were  hav- 
ing a  baby,  but  they  sent 
gifts  to  Nina  when  she  was 
born.  It's  amazing.  My  fans 
have  been  wonderful." 


1  was  miserable  during  time-of- 

the-month.  Embarrassed.  Unhappy.  Un- 
comfortable. I  knew  also  that  I  was  miss- 
ing out  on  good  times,  many  activities. 


My  eyes  were  opened. ..to 

Tampax  by  a  friend.  She  said  it  can't  chafe, 
can't  cause  odor,  can't  even  be  felt  once 
in  place.  It  sounded  wonderful. 


NOW  I'm  happy.  Tampax  is  every- 
thing she  said.  I  only  regret  I  didn't  start 
using  it  years  ago.  Why  don't  you  try 
TampaxS  internal  sanitary  protection? 
It's  made  for  young  moderns  —  like  us. 


TAMPAX 


Incorporated 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Cleopatra 

20th  century-fox;  color,  todd-ao 
I  think  it's  fair  to  say  this:  If  you 
go  to  see  it,  you'll  get  your  money's 
worth.  As  a  spectacle,  this  is  the  most 
gorgeous  production  ever  seen.  Mag- 
nificent sets  and  extravagant  cos- 
tumes fill  the  screen  with  truly  im- 
pressive splendor.  As  drama,  it's  less 
glorious.  Mr.  Mankiewicz  has  written 
some  witty  lines,  but  his  scenes  lack 
the  passionate  give-and-take  that  sus- 
tains interest.  Of  the  actors,  Rex 
Harrison  and  Roddy  McDowall — as 
the  aging  and  mellow  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  effete  but  ambitious  Octavian 
— are  the  most  convincing.  Richard 
Burton  receives  little  challenge  from 
the  lightweight  script,  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  shows  some  of  the  good 
stuff  he  is  capable  of.  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor is  believable  in  the  boudoir 
scenes,  but  not  on  the  throne. 

The  Thrill  of  It  All 

UNIVERSAL;    COLOR 

In  this  amiable  comedy,  Arlene 
Francis  plays  a  wealthy  matron  hap- 
pily awaiting  her  first  baby;  Doris 
Day  is  an  average  housewife  who 
suddenly  becomes  a  TV  pitchwoman 
(at  $80,000  per)  ;  and  ex-Maverick 
James  Garner,  showing  a  nice  comic 
talent,  is  the  husband  who  wants 
Doris  back  in  the  nest.  The  script 
was  written  by  Carl  Reiner,  who  also 
appears  in  some  funny  bits.  Best 
moment :  Garner,  sitting  at  the  wheel 
of  his  convertible  and  sinking  slowly 
into  the  pool  that  nobody  told  him 
about. 

Toys  in  the  Attic 

UNITED   ARTISTS;    PANAVISION 

Geraldine  Page  gives  a  lesson  in 
what  acting  is  all  about  (and  is  sure 
to  win  another  Academy  Award 
nomination)  in  this  interesting  melo- 
drama, based  on  the  prize-winning 
Lillian  Hellman  play.  It's  all  about 
a  New  Orleans  ne'er-do-well,  his 
childlike  wife,  his  spinster  sisters, 
and  the  family  tensions  that  lead  to 
violence  and  loneliness.  The  other 
actresses — Yvette  Mimieux,  Wendy 
Hiller  and  Gene  Tierney — are  also 
excellent,  and  Dean  Martin,  who's 
playing  in  a  pretty  fast  league,  holds 
his  own  with  a  good  performance  as 
the  well-meaning  joy-boy. 

The  Girl  Hunters 

COLORAMA   FEATURES;    PANAVISION 

Mike  Hammer,   that  humorless   and 

psychopathic     private     eye     (played 

convincingly      by      author      Mickey 

T        Spillane  himself),  gets  on  the  trail 


TO  SEE  OR  NOT  TO  SEE: 
GEORGE  CUTTINGHAM  ANSWERS 
YOUR  MOVIE  QUESTIONS 


of  a  nasty  Commie.  On  the  way,  he 
gets  shot  at,  slugged  and  spoken  to 
harshly,  but  the  hospitality  of  a 
bikini-draped  Senator's  widow  helps 
to  make  life  bearable.  At  times  the 
film  becomes  riotously  satiric,  but 
I  don't  think  it  was  meant  to  be. 

The  Caretakers 

UNITED    ARTISTS 

An  unfortunate  mixture  of  "Dr. 
Casey"  and  "The  Snake  Pit."  Polly 
Bergen  is  a  young  wife  who  has  a 
mental  breakdown;  Robert  Stack  is 
a  progressive  young  doctor;  Diane 
McBain  and  Susan  Oliver  are  cuddly 
little  nurses  who  are  for  him;  Joan 
Crawford  is  a  mannish  old  head 
nurse  who's  against  him;  and  Her- 
bert Marshall  is  the  nice  stupid  old 
doctor  who  mistrusts  new  ways.  Fun- 
niest moment :  Joan,  in  her  gym  suit, 
teaching  judo  to  her  girls. 

PT  109 

WARNER  BROS.;  PANAVISION,  COLOR 

The  World  War  II  exploits  of  a 
young  lieutenant  named  John  F. 
Kennedy  (played  pleasantly,  but 
without  attempt  at  actual  imitation, 
by  Cliff  Robertson).  Familiar  war 
action,  well-staged  and  handsomely 
photographed.  The  identity  of  the 
hero  adds  interest  to  a  simple  story. 

8'/r 

EMBASSY    (ITALIAN,  ENGLISH  TITLES) 

Director  (La  Strada,  La  Dolce  Vita) 
Federico  FellinPs  latest — a  strange 
bag  of  tricks  that  will  delight  some 
and  send  others  home  in  head-shak- 
ing bafflement.  The  seemingly  auto- 
biographical story  (a  famous  direc- 
tor is  tormented  by  doubts  and  con- 
fusion on  the  eve  of  beginning  a 
new  film)  moves  from  reality  to  day- 
dreams to  recollections  of  childhood. 

Lilies  of  the  Field 

UNITED    ARTISTS 

A  drifting  young  Negro  happens 
upon  the  barren  Arizona  farm  of  an 
order  of  nuns,  and  stays  on  to  build 
them  a  chapel.  The  characters  have 
little  dimension,  but  this  sentimental 
production  does  have  some  nice  mo- 
ments of  warmth  and  humor,  thanks 
largely  to  the  honest  performing  of 
Sidney  Poitier. 

Gidget  Goes  to  Rome 

COLUMBIA;   COLOR 

The  all-American  teenager  has  some 
vacation  adventures  in  the  city  of  La 
Dolce  Vita.  Pert  and  wholesome 
Cindy  Carol  is  the  new  Gidget  and 
James  Darren  is  her  man. 


&.*>  im»swi-  HOW  10H  COST  '1.008. 8(M ! 


SEPTEMBER,  1963 


the  day  Jackie 
"slagged"  liz 


Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 


mthdgo 


rlinny  tO  rUnniOri  Eddie  Greensleeves  is  an  exceedingly  hu- 
morous and  talented  man.  He  is  at  home  in  any  area  of  performing. 
Until  recently,  he  was  ABC-TV's  kiddie  clown  on  "The  Tommy 
Seven  Show."  But  Eddie  is  not  contented  just  doing  one  thing 
when  he  has  other  parts  of  his  talent  that  need  exposure. 

His  first  vocal-comedy  LP  for  Cameo-Parkway  has  been  a  huge 
success.  A  jab  at  folk  singing,  as  well  as  a  commentary  on  topical 
events,  if  is  chock-full  of  whoopers  calculated  to  make  your  nose  light 
up  .  .  .  tilt!  Eddie  easily  affects  any  folk-singing  style.  He  runs  from 
calypso  to  Irish  ballads  to  any  number  of  other  styles. 

His  subjects,  to  state  a  few,  are  characters  or  real  people — like  Matt 
Dillon  of  "Gunsmoke,"  who  is  treated  delightfully  in  a  version  of 
"Matilda"  ("Matdilon"),  and  Newton  Minow,  ex-head  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  who  made  the  headlines  not  too  long 
ago  by  references  to  TV's  "wasteland."  Minow,  as  is  appropriate,  is 
done  Irish-fashion  to  the  tune  "Molly  Malone."  It  does  seem  apropos, 
when  talking  of  mussels  and  cockels,  to  include  minnows. 

At  any  rate,  Eddie's  album  will  keep  your  stomach  muscles  con- 
stantly in  pain!  I'm  sure,  before  not  too  long,  there  will  be  more 
"Greensleeves"    on    Cameo-Parkway.        (Continued    on    page    24) 
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It's  a  mirthqualce  when  Eartha  Kitt  and  Johnny 
Mathis  get  together  and  start  raising  decibels. 


Good  news  from  that  busy  Nelson  family  stork: 
Now   it's    Rick    and    Kris    who    are    "expecting." 


v     It   was   just  the   first   date — definitely    not   the 
last — for  Jane  Fonda  and  Richard  Chamberlain. 


Long   time   no  dance — but  Singer   Rogers  and 
Fred   Astaire   seem  to   be   having   a   ball   here! 
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Kay  Starr  couldn't  be  that  surprised  if  Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  and  Claudio  Guzman  revealed  wedding  plans!  Sister  Carlo  took  the  big  step  recently — 
but  A.M.  has  made  so  many  announcements.   (In  any  event,  the  ceremony  would  probably  have  to  wait  now  until  she  finishes  a  movie  in  Japan.) 


Good  to  see  Mary  Livingstone  again — even  off-mike,  she  makes  just  as  fine  a 
"straight  man"  for  Frank  Sinatra  as  she  always  did  for  husband  Jack  Benny. 


Trekking  the  summer  circuit — with  nary  a  sign  of  any  "Wagon  Train" — seems 
to  have  been  just  the  ticket  for  Bob  Horton  and  his  talented  wife  Marilynn. 


V 

Allan  Sherman  and   Bob  Newhart  both  prove  a  devilish  sense  of  hu-       , 

mor  can  sometimes  make  a  bigger  hit  record  than  an  angelic  voice! 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


Vou#-   Monthly 
M    RECORD   Guide 


POPULAR:  INSTRUMENTAL 

****  The  Versatile  Martin  Den- 
ny (Liberty) — Martin  Denny  contin- 
ues to  amaze  me  with  his  constantly 
strong  efforts  to  single-handedly  corner 
the  "instrumental"  market — and  with 
albums  like  this  he  may  do  it!  This  al- 
bum is  his  first  effort  with  a  group  other 
than  combo-size.  Some  cuts  are  per- 
formed solely  by  his  combo;  others  find 
his  piano  ramblings  cloaked  by  a  rich 
body  of  strings.  (One  track,  the  theme 
from  "Mondo  Cane,"  also  has  a  voice 
singing  obbligato  style.)  The  tunes  are 
all  choice. 

Hits   like   "Sukiyaki,"   "End   of  the 
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World"  and  "Little  Bird"  are  among 
the  tunes  Denny  easily  dances  his  fin- 
gers through.  He  also  reactivates  his 
hit  rendition  of  "Quiet  Village"  and 
refreshes  it  by  doing  it  Bossa  Nova 
style.  New  things  like  "Scarlet  Mist" 
and  "Strawberry  Tree"  meet  the  high 
level  of  the  hits.  Beautifully  performed 
vignettes  is  what  they  are. 

Denny's  small  group,  when  it  is  fol- 
lowing a  jazz  course,  is  faintly  reminis- 
cent of  Dave  Brubeck's  first  trio,  which 
also  attempted  the  marriage  of  vibes 
and  piano.  Denny  always  comes  up  with 
a  package  worth  while  buying.  His  key 
to  success  is  in  the  precision  of  his 
tightly  organized  group  sound.  He 
knows  how  to  pace  his  two-fisted  chor- 
dal  style  of  melody-playing  with  a  sin- 
gle-note jazz  solo  style.  It  is  not  in  it- 
self unique,  but  Denny  somehow  seems 
to  make  more  out  of  it  than  other  play- 


ers who've  bee  ntrying  the  same  tack. 
Other  than  "End  of  the  World," 
which  is  a  bit  prosaic  in  its  pseudo- 
classical  trappings,  the  album  is  A-one 
from  top  to  bottom.  I'd  call  it  a  buy! 

POPULAR:  MOVIE  THEMES 

-jfc"fc**Film  Spectacular,  Stanley 
Black  cond.  the  London  Festival  Orch. 
(London,  stereo) — This  is  without 
question  the  best  movie-theme  album 
this  reviewer  has  received  to  date.  It 
competes  easily  with  the  original  sound- 
track recordings.  Some  of  the  music  ap- 
pears to  have  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Black,  while  some  of  it  is  performed 
in  its  original  form. 

The  most  striking  piece  on  the  album 
is  the  almost-never  heard  "Battle  Mu- 
sic" from  the  exquisite  English  movie 
of  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V."  Written 
by  Sir  William  Walton,  the  celebrated 
composer,  it  is  perfect  in  intent  and  de- 
tail. Deeply  moving  music  which  con- 
jures up  Henry's  conquering  army 
marching  across  Aquitaine.  The  use  of 
sound  effects  on  this  cut  is  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste.  You  even  hear  a 
chorus  of  longbows  being  fired  off.  For 
stereo  bugs,  it  moves  from  one  speaker 
to  the  other,  to  heighten  the  effect. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Black's 
sensitive  direction,  is  fantastic.  Victor 
Young's  theme  from  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah" is  also  done  magnificently.  Again, 
the  sensitive  use  of  dynamics  changes 
what  might  have  been  a  simple,  melan- 
choly theme  into  a  dramatic  experience 
capable  of  making  you  relive  Samson's 
agonizing  love  and  ruin. 

Another  Victor  Young  piece  present 
is  a  potpourri  of  themes  from  "Around 
the  World  in  80  Days."  Along  with  the 
title  song  are  some  shorter-lived  themes 
which  could  have  been  made  more  of  in 
the  original  soundtrack,  as  they're  de- 
lightfully picturesque.  The  dazzling  trip 
of  "Mr.  Fogg"  is  here,  all  the  way  from 
"Paree"  to  the  American  West,  where, 
if  you  remember  the  film,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  hostile  Indians.  The  closing 
music  returns  us  to  jolly  old  England 
and  success  for  Fogg.  The  orches- 
tra's performing  cannot  be  applauded 
enough.  Stanley  Black's  arrangement  is 
pointedly  storybook-style.  It  most  ap- 
propriately fits  Young's  light-hearted 
and  fantasy-like  melodies. 


Ernest  Gold's  "Exodus"  theme  is 
done  with  voices  and  orchestra  project- 
ing broad  and  sweeping  strokes  of 
sound,  which  so  meaningfully  tell  of 
the  political  birth  of  a  new  state  which 
has,  figuratively,  existed  since  time  be- 
gan. This  version  of  the  theme  is  not 
commercially  directed.  Rather,  it  states 
the  theme  in  deep,  dark,  epic  tones. 
The  voices,  as  in  "Henry  V,"  heighten 
the  finale.  Again,  Black  outdoes  himself 
in  the  arranging  dept. 

Also  included  are  the  themes  from 
"Big  Country,"  "The  Longest  Day"  (the 
weakest  melodically),  and  two  beauti- 
ful collections  of  themes  from  "Break- 
fast   at    Tiffany's"    and    "West    Side 


Story."  These  last  two  would  require 
another  review!  The  stereo  sound  is 
impressively  full.  The  breadth  of  sound 
is  all  on  the  recording.  I  do  hope  that 
London  Records  will  turn  Mr.  Black 
and  the  London  Festival  Orchestra 
loose  again  and  again,  so  we  may  have 
many  more  albums  like  this  one.  This 
album  is  a  buy.  Don't  miss  it! 

POPULAR:   VOCAL 

***Hawaii's  Calling  Me,  Marty 
Robbins  (Columbia) — When  I  first 
looked  at  this  album  cover,  it  seemed 
a  rather  strange  venture  for  a  country- 
and-Western  singer,  but  after  the  first 
couple  of  tunes  I  changed  my  mind.  I 
saw  how  adaptable  Marty  really  is!  He 
takes  a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  this 
rather  stylized  area  of  Hawaiian  sing- 
ing.   He's    got    it    right    down    to    the 
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traditional  falsetto  sweeps  in  his  voice. 

The  tunes  include  some  rather  good 
pieces  of  material.  "Ka-lu-a"  possesses 
a  truly  haunting  melody.  Marty  turns 
in  an  excellent  job  of  almost  "ethnic" 
performing.  He  does  all  the  material, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  very  few  slips 
back  into  his  country  groove.  "Drowsy 
Waters,"  or  "Wailana,"  is  done  like  a 
ritual  piece.  Marty  does  it  in  an  entire- 
ly stylized  manner.  Other  cuts  that  im- 
pressed this  reviewer  are:  "The  Sea 
and  Me,"  "Kuu  Ipo  Lani,"  "My  Won- 
derful One"  and  "Blue  Sand."  (The  lat- 
ter, "Sand,"  brings  out  a  more  dra- 
matic quality  from  Marty.) 

Entirely  ballad  fare,  it's  an  engaging 


and  relaxing  LP  to  tuck  under  your 
arm  and  spend  many  evenings  with. 
It's  a  surprise — and  a  welcome  one 
when  it  turns  out  such  a  first-rate  per- 
formance. (Nice  looking  cover  shot. 
Palm  trees  and  sand  and  all  that  jazz! ) 

***Sukiyaki,  Kyu  Sakamoto  (Cap- 
itol)— This  lad  from  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  is  not  easy  to  review.  About 
half  his  tunes  sound  so  strange  to  my 
ears,  it  would  be  unfair  to  talk  about 
them. 

But  five  tunes  in  the  album  are  right 
up  my  alley.  The  hit  "Sukiyaki"  I  need 
not  even  tell  you  about;  it's  climbed  to 
be  the  Number  One  record  in  the 
country.  "Boku  No  Hoshi"  or  "My 
Star,"  "Hitoribocchi  No  Futari"  or  "The 
Lonesome  Two,"  and  "Anoko  No  Na- 
maewa  Nantenkana"  or  "I  Wonder 
What  Her  Name  Is,"  are  all  equally 


as  strong  as  the  familiar  "Sukiyaki." 
A  little  push  from  the  disc  jockeys 
and  this  Mr.  Sakamoto  will  be  on  the 
record  charts  to  stay.  (Incidentally,  his 
name  Kyu  is  pronounced  "Q.")  I  think 
it's  a  little  too  early  to  make  any  pre- 
dictions about  how  important  he  will 
eventually  be.  If  "Sukiyaki"  is  any  in- 
dication— look  out!  The  album  is  worth 
five  or  six  tunes  I  think  you'll  be  able 
to  get  with.  He  does  have  his  own  way 
of  singing  things! 

■Ar**Love  Me  Forever,  Wanda  Jack- 
son (Capitol) — I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  Miss  Jackson's  work  as  I  would 
like  to  be.  Suffice  to  say,  she  is  a  quite 
charming  and  talented  young  lady  who, 
no  doubt,  is  held  in  high  regard  by  c. 
&  W.  fans. 

She  excels  at  the  rompin'  country 
style.  In  this  album,  for  the  first  time, 
she  devotes  the  entire  doings  to  ballads. 
Her  performances  are  delightful  and 
refreshingly  unpretentious.  Most  of  the 
tunes,  though,  I  found  lacking  in  con- 
tent. Most  seem  lyrically  so  simple  as 
to   hardly    stimulate   interest   in   them. 

There  is,  however,  one  absolute  gem 
of  a  tune  called  "I  May  Never  Get  to 
Heaven."  This  tune,  plus  Wanda's  beau- 
tiful reading,  is  enough  to  make  your 
purchase  of  this  album  a  worthwhile 
investment.  Only  two  other  tunes  come 
near  this  high  level — "What  Am  I  Liv- 
ing For"  and  "Pledging  My  Love."  The 
stars  are  for  Miss  Jackson's  fine  per- 
forming. The  material  has  to  get  the 
"thumbs  down." 

If  you've  never  heard  her,  I  suggest 
you  take  a  listen.  She  sure  is  comfort- 
able! I  expect  big  things  for  this  young 
lady. 

POPULAR:   JAZZ 

****Quincy  Jones  Plays  Hip 
Hits,  The  Quincy  Jones  Orch.  (Mer- 
cury)— First,  I  should  start  by  simply 
stating  that  this  reviewer  performed, 
as  one  of  the  soloists,  on  this  album. 
Secondly,  if  you  think  I'm  pulling  your 
leg,  you  can  easily  check  out  this  re- 
view by  going  into  any  record  shop  in 
your  area  and  listening  to  the  album. 
See  whether  I'm  kidding  you — it  is  a 
wonderful  album! 

A  compilation  of  the  "hip"  or  jazz- 
type  hits  of  the  year.  The  band's  per- 


sonnel is  a  glittering  roster  of  great 
jazz  players.  Trumpeters  Clark  Terry 
and  Joe  Newman;  saxophonists  Phil 
Woods  and  Zoot  Sims.  The  trombone 
section  sports  Kai  Winding  and  Quen- 
tin  "Butter"  Jackson.  Bassists  Milt  Hin- 
ton,  George  Duvivier  and  Art  Davis  split 
up  the  album.  Well,  enough  said.  You'll 
look  hard  for  finer  players. 

The  tunes  include  "Exodus,"  "Gravy 
Waltz,"  "Comin'  Home  Baby,"  "Back  to 
the  Chicken  Shack,"  "Walk  on  the 
Wild  Side,"  "Take  Five,"  "A  Taste  of 
Honey." 

The  jazz  solo  work  highpoints  were 
mainly  the  work  of  saxophonist  Zoot 
Sims.  He  states  even  the  melodies  in 


some  cases.  He  proves,  too — as  he  has 
done  before  with  both  Stan  Kenton  and 
Woody  Herman — that  he  is  the  perfect 
soloist  for  big-band  jazz  in  concertante 
style.  He  stimulates  the  band,  and  it 
drives  him  to  greater  heights.  A  natural 
player,  Zoot  is  in  unquestionably  good 
form  in  all  his  solo  sections. 

This  album  is  also  another  indication 
of  why  Quincy  Jones  continues  building 
a  reputation  with  a  big  band,  when  the 
common  consensus  is  that  big  bands  are 
out  and  have  been  out  for  a  long  time. 
Quincy  can  tie  all  the  loose  ends  to- 
gether easily  and  quickly.  He's  capable, 
through  writing  and  directing,  of  shap- 
ing the  diverse  elements  into  one  fine 
instrument.  It  is  evident  on  every  track 
of  this  album  that  each  piece,  no  matter       t 
how  different  from  the  one  in  front  or      V 
back  of  it,  is  realized  itself.  Nothing  has       R 
been  overlooked.  The  band  plays  deli- 
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cately  sometimes,  is  forceful  and  driv- 
ing at  other  times.  It  responds  to  all 
demands. 

Dancers  will  want  this  album,  along 
with  jazz  buffs  and  people  who  just 
simply  enjoy  the  excitement  only  a  first- 
class  band  can  give  them.  Incidentally, 
the  stereo  version  is  in  keeping  with 
Mercury's   high-quality    sound. 

It's  a  goodie! 

•*Tells  It  Like  It  Is!,  Oscar  Brown 
Jr.  (Columbia) — This  album  is  hardly 
a  true  example  of  Oscar's  talent,  from 
the  strangely  ragged  and  insensitive 
backgrounds  to,  in  a  few  cases,  the  bad 
choice  of  material.  Oscar  seems  to  over- 
come some  of  the  obstacles,  but  since 
he  was  not  blessed  with  the  greatest 
"pipes"  in  life,  he  can't  get  over  all  of 
them.  But  when  he  succeeds  in  creating 
a  mood,  as  in  Charles  Aenavour's  "If  I 
Only  Had,"  you  can  bet  it's  a  meaning- 
ful experience. 

Mr.  Brown  also  does  a  good  deal  of 
his  original  material  here.  This  may  also 
be  to  his  disadvantage.  (This  reviewer's 
two  particular  favorites  were  not  writ- 
ten by  him.)  It's  possible  his  perform- 
ing ability  will  out-run  his  creative  tal- 
ents. And  it  is  no  great  crime  to  defer 
to  the  Arlens,  Gershwins,  Ellingtons 
and  Mercers. 

The  liner  notes  make  mention  of 
"Oscar's  "down  home  quality."  This,  I 
believe,  is  where  things  took  the  wrong 
turn.  Oscar  is  the  city,  the  hippy,  the 
light-hearted  fraud,  who  pulls  wool  over 
your  eyes  with  his  synthetic  "down 
home"  excursions.  He  plays  at  it,  but 
his  style  is  not  of  it.  He's  a  social-musi- 
cal gadfly,  and  his  products  can  only  be 
called  smart.  The  musical  subtleties  that 
Oscar's  expression  demands  are  simply 
not  here.  He  has  been  miscast. 

FOLK:   GOSPEL   MUSIC 

••Swing  Down,  Sweet  Chariot,  The 

Gospel   Pearls,   starring  Bessie   Griffin 
(Liberty) — Gospel   music,    it    appears, 
is  making  inroads   in  the  commercial 
music  market-place.  Well,  if  I  am  al- 
lowed  an   opinion,  I   think   that   truly 
commercializing     this    music — as     has 
T       been  already  shown  with  folk  music — 
v       may  bring  about  a  general  neutraliza- 
B       tion  of  it.  Through  compromise,  it  will 
lose  its  rugged  and  dynamic  (and  reli- 
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gious)  characteristics.  That  said,  I 
move  on  to  the  contents  of  the  album. 
This  one  does  not  lack  exciting 
pieces.  To  the  contrary,  it's  packed 
with  rousers.  Unfortunately,  some  are 
extremely  weak  in  the  material  sense. 
Most  of  the  tunes  cannot  stand  the  con- 
stant reiteration  of  these  sometimes 
lengthy  renditions.  The  most  beautiful 
melodies  ever  created  could  not  stand 
this  kind  of  a  monotony  test.  And  worse 
yet  is  the  fact  that  most  gospel  music, 
and  the  best  gospel  music,  is  rooted 
compositionally  in  a  melodically  sim- 
ple, pure  and  direct  statement.  Here  it 
shares  the  same  tradition  as  other  folk- 
like expression.  There  must  be  moments 


of  relief   and   shading   for   full  effect. 

In  this  album,  there  are  adaptations 
of  some  classic  church  material.  Out- 
side of  the  hand-clapping  and  vigorous 
rhythmical  excitement,  I  sadly  report 
that  I  prefer  what  is  commonly  consid- 
ered the  original,  structurally  and  lyri- 
cally. (The  piece,  "Lord,  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,"  is  here  a  rather  bland  re- 
working of  the  classic,  "Walk  in  Jeru- 
salem, Just  Like  John.") 

The  accompanying  instrumentalists 
collectively  are  a  hybrid.  Along  with 
what  is  the  standard  gospel  group  of 
organ,  piano,  bass  and  drums  (as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it's  mostly  piano  alone 
or  piano  and  organ  in  most  churches), 
there  are  sometimes  bongo-drum  sounds 
and  guitar  licks,  plus  just  plain  and 
crass  gimmick-y  sounds. 

Several  tracks  are  impressive:  "Lift 
Him,"  "Jericho  Walls,"  which  is  a  new 


version  of  "Joshua,"  and  "Swing  Low." 
But  the  tempos  on  most  of  the  cuts 
seem  a  little  too  fast  for  an  effective 
swinging  feeling  to  take  root.  Things 
are  a  little  unsettled  at  times.  "Bye  and 
Bye" — not  to  be  confused  with  the  old 
gospel  standard — is  done  with  drive  but 
overstays  its  welcome.  It  begins  to  be 
uninteresting  three-quarters  through  the 
piece.  "The  Story  of  Job"  is  my  favorite. 
It's  a  solo  voice  effort  done  well.  Its 
form  remains  interesting  throughout  its 
duration. 

The  group  is  a  highly  professional 
group  of  singers;  the  accompaniments 
are  played  by  first-rate  players;  but  the 
album  missed  in  the  planning  and  edit- 


ing. The  superfluous  and  unorganized 
can   never   be   effectively   entertaining. 

CLASSICAL 

••••Mozart:  The  Four  Concer- 
tos for  Woodwinds  and  Orch.,  Eu- 
gene Ormandy  cond.  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  (Columbia,  separate  albums, 
Vols.  I  and  II) — A  famous  conductor 
was  recently  asked  who  he  felt  was  the 
greatest  composer  that  ever  lived.  "I 
believe  I  would  have  to  say  Beethoven," 
he  answered.  The  questioner  quickly 
came  back,  "What  of  Mozart?"  The 
conductor  simply  stated,  "Mozart  is 
Mozart,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  any 
composer  if  you  compared  him  with 
Mozart."  He  is  all  alone  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  musical  history.  A  genius 
of  such  astounding  capabilities  that 
present-day  men  of  the  mind  have  still 
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not  figured  out  the  where,  how  and  why 
of  his  immense  talents.  Considering  his 
extremely  early  death  and  his  large  out- 
put up  to  his  passing,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  what  he  might  have  left,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  if  he  had  lived  to 
ripe  old  age. 

These  two  separate  albums  cover  his 
four  woodwind  concertos.  Three  of  them 
are  the  work  of  a  very  young  Mozart. 
(The  bassoon  concerto  was  a  product 
of  a  seventeen-year-old  Mozart.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  record,  Mozart  had 
written  three  of  these  before  becoming 
twenty-two  years  of  age!)  The  fourth, 
which  is  conceded  by  most  musicians  to 
be  his  best,  was  written  much  later  in 


his  short  life.  It  is  truly  the  most  im- 
pressive of  the  four  presented  in  these 
two  "volumes." 

In  this  "Clarinet  Concerto,  K.622," 
Mozart  deals  with  his  materials  as  if 
they  were  completely  under  his  thumb. 
There  are  few  extravagances  in  the 
piece.  Its  slow  middle  movement  may 
be  the  best  musical  section  of  this  work 
and  its  three  companions.  Mozart  did 
put  together  some  strange  elements.  The 
strings,  in  this  same  middle  section, 
play  a  second  theme  which  is  melodical- 
ly  a  step-by-step  affair,  whereas  the 
clarinet  expositional  parts  seem  to  re- 
side somewhere  in  the  unholy  ground 
in  between,  never  quite  being  step-by- 
step,  but  a  mixture  of  chromatic  and 
scale-tone  movement.  In  the  hands  of  a 
less  gifted  composer,  it  would  have  been 
nothing  but  two  musical  viewpoints  at 
war.  But  the  genius  of  Mozart  finds  the 


way  to  combine  the  seemingly  opposite 
materials. 

Anthony  Gigliotti,  the  soloist,  is  an 
excellent  player  whose  sense  of  pitch  is 
incredible  (the  clarinet  being  an  in- 
strument which  has  registers  that  are  al- 
most naturally  out  of  tune).  William 
Kincaid's  performance  of  "The  Flute 
Concerto,  K.313,"  is  exquisite,  except 
that  musically  the  piece  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  clarinet  work.  Mr.  Kincaid  proves 
here  conclusively  that  he  is  still  the  flut- 
ist in  the  country  and  possibly  every- 
where else.  The  cadenza  at  the  close  of 
the  first  movement  is  beautifully  per- 
formed, even  though  it  is  a  difficult  sec- 
tion to  bring  off  well.  Mozart,  himself, 


had  a  certain  lack  of  feeling  for  the 
flute  in  a  soloistic  sense  but,  nonethe- 
less, wrote  a  work  that  only  pales  when 
compared  with  his  other  concertos. 

"The  Bassoon  Concerto,  K.191,"  is 
performed  well  by  Bernard  Garfield.  It 
is  an  open  and  not  too  deep  a  piece  of 
expression.  It  is  pointedly  a  work  of 
virtuoso  intentions,  with  music  running 
a  close  second. 

"The  Oboe  Concerto,  K.314,"  is  sort 
of  a  companion  piece  to  the  flute  con- 
certo. It  is  a  work  instilled  with  Mozart's 
peculiar  brand  of  energy.  It  strikes  this 
reviewer  as  the  second  strongest  work 
of  the  four.  John  DeLancie's  playing  is 
on  the  same  high  level  as  that  of  his 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  colleagues. 

As  a  package,  both  LPs  are  worth 
having.  If  you  feel  one  is  the  limit,  I 
would  pick  up  the  clarinet  and  oboe 
LP,  as  these  are  the  most  impressive. 


PIECES   OF   EIGHT 

Wayne  Newton  Capitol's  new  star- 
stuff — looks  like  his  second  release, 
"Danke  Schoen,"  is  a  hit!  ...  Johnny 
Mathis  has  moved  to  Mercury  Records. 
Is  he  falling?  .  .  .  Leslie  Gore,  of  "It's 
My  Party"  fame,  couldn't  ask  for 
more  than  a  No.  1  record  across  the 
country,  the  first  time  out. 

Eddy  Arnold,  the  wonderful  "coun- 
try" artist,  did  well  during  a  week  in 
Chicago.  (Didn't  know  them  city-billies 
loved  that  c.  &  W.  music,  did  ya?) 
...  It  sure  is  good  not  to  receive 
those  irate  letters  from  Bobby  Vin- 
ton's fans.  I  guess  they  liked  the  last 
review.  .  .  .  Dion,  who  looks  like  he 
may  be  sitting  on  another  hit,  has  been 
around  town  looking  for  material.  He 
is  the  big  hope  of  Columbia  Records 
now,   with   Mathis   gone. 

The  recent  Bing  Crosby  album  was 
a  swinging  package.  Buddy  Bregman 
covered  the  backdrops.  .  .  .  Bobby 
Darin  is  hunting  and  fishing  on  week- 
ends to  recoup  the  enormous  energies 
he's  expending  to  get  his  T.M.  music- 
publishing  and  production  firm  off  the 
ground.  His  start  has  been  great.  (He 
not  only  purchased  the  companies  that 
handled  his  songs  but  is  also  record- 
ing several  artists  independently.) 

Mercury  has  an  advance  sale — in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  I  believe — on 
the  album  of  speeches  of  the  late  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  Sarah 
Vaughan  was  delinquent  with  her 
taxes.  The  Government  took  her  home 
in  lieu  of  $19,000  back  taxes.  We're 
sorry,  Sarah.  .  .  .  Singer  Frank 
D'Rone  has  moved  his  talents  to  War- 
ner Bros.  Records  from  Mercury. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  group 
called  The  Coachmen.  They  hail  from 
the  old  shipping  port  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  they  sure  can  sing.  .  .  . 
Wayne  Newton,  Capitol  Records'  new 
find,  is  also  to  be  watched.  Loaded  with 
talent!  .  .  .  Chris  Connor  recorded  an 
album  in  Paris.  They  tell  me  it's  some- 
thing else.  I  can  well  believe  that. 

Is  Sinatra  ever  going  to  put  out  any 
albums  on  Reprise  that  can  stand  up       _ 
to   the   Capitol   ones?    .   .   .   Frankie       v 
Laine  is  making  a  big  record  come-      B 
back.   Good  to   see  him   active   again. 


ON  THE  RECORD 


SINGLES 


1)  In  My  Tenement/Comin'  Down,  Jackie  Shane  (Sue) 
— Two  strong  sides  by  a  young  and  talented  lad.  "Tenement" 
has  a  slight  edge  but  Jackie  Shane  makes  'em  both  seem  like 
they  could  be  winners.  Look  for  this  one. 

2)  Magic  of  Romance/It's  in  His  Kiss,  Merry  Clayton 
(Capitol) — Well,  here  is  a  talent  you're  going  to  flip  over! 
She's  a  Bobby  Darin  discovery  and  need  I  say  more?  She's  a 
belter  who  just  won't  let  up  until  the  last  bar  of  music  is  over. 
Both  sides  are  strong. 

3)  Be  Careful  of  Stones  That  You  Throw/I  Can't 
Believe,  Dion  (Columbia) — If  this  isn't  a  hit,  I'll  jump  out 
my  window !  "Be  Careful"  is  a  country-type  tune  and  a  depar- 
ture for  Dion.  It's  got  a  good  message  in  it.  The  flip  is  a  Dion 
original  and  slightly  less  commercial  a  vehicle.  He  sure  can 
sing. 

4)  Allentown  Jail/Two  Brothers,  The  Lettermen  (Capi- 
tol)—Boy!  Have  these  chaps  been  improving!  They  take  a 
back  seat  to  no  group.  It's  a  strong  coupling,  but  "Allentown" 
should  be  the  side.  Flip  is  a  very  engaging  folk  tune.  Good 
record,  this  one. 

5)  Summer  Song/Three  to  Get  Ready,  Dave  Brubeck 
Quartet  and  Orch.  (Columbia) — "Summer"  is  just  refresh- 
ing and  beautiful.  Paul  Desmond's  alto  saxophone  sitting 
right  inside  a  huge  string  choir.  It  may  not  be  a  hit,  but  it's 
too  beautiful  to  leave  off  any  list. 

6)  The  Boy  I'm  Gonna  Marry/My  Heart  Beat  a  Lit- 
tle Faster,  Darlene  Love  (Phillies) — Darlene  sure  can 
whack  them  out.  Cute  tune,  done  up  right  for  the  kids.  Flip 
ballad  is  weak.  Watch  this  one  move  up  the  charts. 

7)  My  True  Confession/Tender  Years,  Brook  Benton 
(Mercury) — OF  Big  Pipes  is  on  the  hit  trail  again  with 
"Confession."  He  just  knows  how  to  make  them  hits.  Good 
Nashville  sound  in  back.  Can't  miss! 

8)  Make  the  World  Go  Away/Look  Down,  Timi  Yuro 
(Liberty) — The  little  girl  with  the  big  voice  brings  us  two 
ballads  this  time.  "Make  the  World"  is  the  one  you'll  be  hear- 
ing. A  great  singer,  Miss  Yuro. 

9)  Antony  Theme/Caesar  Theme  (both  from  "Cleo- 
patra"), Clebanoff  Strings  (Mercury) — Just  on  a  bet,  look 
to  be  hearing  "Antony."  With  the  publicity  and  what-have- 
you,  this  might  walk  right  on  the  chart.  Good,  rich  themes 
from  the  pen  of  Alex  North.  Good  sound  record. 

10)  The  Twelfth  of  Never/Somebody  Catch  Me 
Kissing  Mary,  Mark  Dinning  (MGM) — "Somebody"  could 
mean  something!  Dinning  does  an  admirable  job  with  folk- 
type  material. 


FUNNY  TO  FUNNIER 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Eddie,  who  was  born  Ed  Bakey,  is  a 
wonderful  human  being.  Having  spent 
some  time  interviewing  him,  I  can,  with 
assurance,,  make  some  observations 
about  his  talent.  He  is  definitely  acting 
talent.  The  man  belongs  on  a  movie 
screen  or  on  a  stage.  He  will,  I'm  sure, 
find  that  niche.  His  vocal  talents,  also, 
have  just  barely  been  touched.  And  his 
creating  of  original  comedy  material 
may  yet  bring  him  the  biggest  success. 

"Biting,"   not  barking! 

Ed  is  a  family  man,  who  lives  in  the 
quiet  suburb  near  New  York  City  called 
Closter,  New  Jersey.  (His  wife,  incident- 
ally, is  an  operatic  performer.)  He  has 
a  biting  wit  at  times  and  is  surely  not 
the  man  to  tangle  with  in  pepper-ed  re- 
partee. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman with  manners  that  harken  back 
to  another  era,  when  people  were  more 
courteous  and  civilized. 

Ed  is  a  man  who  holds  his  opinions 
strongly  and  is  not  at  all  reluctant  to 
tackle  you,  verbally.  He  has  his  eye  on  a 
star.  And  if  I  even  got-10-to-l  odds,  I 
wouldn't  bet  against  him.  If  you  haven't 
met  "Mr.  Greensleeves,"  in  his  quilt- 
patched  coat  and  one  (?) -string  guitar, 
do  pick  up  the  album.  Dig  him,  you 
must. 

Until  next  month,  then! 


XjAdIES 


Last  season  more  than  20,000  women  accepted  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  advertise- 
^  ment  shown  here.  We  hope  that  you,  too,  will  take  advantage  of  it.  Just  fill  out  the 
•   convenient  coupon,  paste  it  on  a  postcard,  and  mail  it  today.  Hurry! 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTED 

$23  WEEKLY  for  wearing  lovely 
dresses  received  as  extra  rewards. 
Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  experi- 
ence necessary.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Cincinnati  2,  O. 


Mere  are  just  1 

a  few  of  the  125         y 
beautiful  new  styles 
now  ready  for  delivery! 

Get  this  opportunity! 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD  — Mail  Today! 


FASHION  FROCKS.  INC..  Dept.  M-13211 
Textile  Building,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Yes,  I  want  the  opportunity  of  earning  $23.00  weekly.  Without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, please  RUSH  everything  i  need  to  start  at  once. 


-Age. 


Address. 


.Zone. 


.State. 


If  you  live  in  Canada,  mail  this  coupon  to  North  American  Fashion  Frocks,  Ltd., 
3425  Industrial  Blvd..  Montreal  39,  P.  Q. 
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If  it  wasn't  real,  if  it  wasn't  entered  in  the  records  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  County  Clerks  who  compile  mortality  statistics, 
this  story  of  how  Death  has  besieged  Arlene  Francis  would  be 
more  believable  as  a  TV  play  than  as  true-life  drama.  But  it 
is  disquietingly  real.  It  happened — not  once,  but  twice! 

"I  don't  feel  jinxed  ..."  This  is  how  Arlene  put  it  right  after 
the  most  recent  episode  of  death  which  snuffed  out  the  life 
of  a  34-year-old  mother  and  almost  (Continued  on  page  78) 


TWO  DEATHS  IN  THREE  YEARS 
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Doctors  told  Martin  Gabel  that  his  wife's  body 
would  heal  quickly.  But  what  of  the  inner  scars? 


HOW  ARLENE  FRANCIS  LIVES  WITH  THE  MEMORY  OF  THESE  TERRIBLE  TRAGEOIES 


or 
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If  it  wasn't  real,  if  it  wasn't  entered  in  the  records  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  County  Clerks  who  compile  mortality  statistics, 
this  story  of  how  Death  has  besieged  Arlene  Francis  would  be 
more  believable  as  a  TV  play  than  as  true-life  drama.  But  it 
is  disquietingly  real.  It  happened — not  once,  but  twice! 

"I  don't  feel  jinxed  . .  ."  This  is  how  Arlene  put  it  right  after 
the  most  recent  episode  of  death  which  snuffed  out  the  life 
of  a  34-year-old  mother  and  almost  (Continued  on  page  78) 


MEMOIIY  OF  THESE  TERIIIBLE  THAGEDIIES 
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DONNA  REED: 
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"This  is  for  adults  only,"  Donna  said.  "It's  about  a  four-letter  word  that  takes 
in  most  everything  exciting  that  other  Freudian  four-letter  words  seem  to  leave 
out.  It  also  includes  sex!  The  word,  of  course,  is  love.  I  believe  it's  good  for 
your  mind,  body  and  spirit  to  love  as  hard  as  you  can.  (Please  turn  the  page) 


DONNA 


continued 

And  it's  also  a  sin — a  real  sin  against 
God  and  nature — not  to  love.  And 
this  goes  for  people,  animals,  chil- 
dren, goldfish,  trees,  art,  love  of  God 
and  His  commandments,  and  love  of 
your  chosen  man  .  .  .  and  oh,  yes, 
love  of  being  just  wonderfully  alive. 

"If  my  own  life  is  an  example," 
she  continued,  "I  have  to  believe  that 
every  sort  of  love  is  more  beneficial 
to  the  giver  than  the  receiver.  Some 
people  write  to  me,  asking  how  Tony 
and  I  have  managed  to  stay  happy 
and  in  love  after  seventeen  years  of 
married  life.  My  answer  is  that  I  have 
no  formula  or  secret  gimmick.  There 
is  nothing  secret  about  my  love  for 
Tony.  My  love  for  him  is  a  frank,  full, 
complete  thing,  and  let's  face  it  .  .  . 
I  get  as  much  out  of  giving  him  pleas- 
ure and  fulfillment  in  love  as  he  does, 
maybe  even  more.  What's  more  I'm 
proud  to  admit  it.  Once  you  make  a 
secret  out  of  your  love,  I  think  it  be- 


comes a  miracle  that  lost  its  magic 
on  the  way  .  .  ," 

If  Donna  has  a  richer  conception 
of  love  than-  many-  less-happy  ac- 
tresses, her  husband  tends  to  credit 
it  to  "her  early  years  on  an  Iowa  farm 
and  the  good  example  set  by  her  par- 
ents. They  were  the  kind  of  home 
folks  who  knew  what  it  was  to  eke 
out  a  living  from  the  soil,  and  they 
understood,  without  yakking  about  it, 
that  there's  no  substitute  for  God  and 
love.  In  Hollywood,  you  meet  lots  of 
women  who've  walked  on  thick-piled 
rugs  all  their  lives.  They  grow  up 
thinking  the  world  is  covered  with 
that  kind  of  luxury  rug,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  to  be  happy  and  success- 
ful is  to  put  one  dainty  foot  in  front 
of  the  other.  But  Donna  has  known 
the  hard  scrabbly  soil  of  a  Depression- 
hit  farm,  and  she  knows  happiness 
is  based  on  keeping  a  wind-blasted 
house  warm  with  lots  of  faith  and 
love.  Let  me  say  this:  Some  guys  hate 
to  come  home  after  a  bad  day  at  the 
office.  They  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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continued 

And  it's  also  •  sin — a  real  sin  against 
God  and  nature — not  to  love.  And 
this  goes  for  people,  animals,  chil- 
dren, goldfish,  trees,  art,  love  of  God 
and  His  commandments,  and  love  of 
your  chosen  man  .  .  .  and  oh,  yes, 
love  of  being  just  wonderfully  alive. 

"If  my  own  lite  Is  an  example," 
she  continued,  "I  have  to  believe  that 
every  sort  of  love  is  more  beneficial 
to  the  giver  than  the  receiver.  Some 
people  write  to  me,  asking  how  Tony 
and  I  have  managed  to  stay  happy 
and  in  love  after  seventeen  years  of 
married  life.  My  answer  is  that  I  have 
no  formula  or  secret  gimmick.  There 
is  nothing  secret  about  my  love  for 
Tony.  My  love  for  him  is  a  frank,  full, 
complete  thing,  and  let's  face  it  .  .  . 
I  get  as  much  out  of  giving  him  pleas- 
ure and  fulfillment  In  love  as  he  does, 
maybe  even  more.  What's  more  I'm 
proud  to  admit  it.  Once  you  make  a 
secret  out  of  your  love,  I  think  it  be- 
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comes  a  miracle  that  lost  its  magic 
on  the  way  .  .  ." 

If  Donna  has  a  richer  conception 
of  love  than^  many  less-happy  ac- 
tresses, her  husband  tends  to  credit 
it  to  "her  early  years  on  an  Iowa  farm 
and  the  good  example  set  by  her  par- 
ents. They  were  the  kind  of  home 
folks  who  knew  what  it  was  to  eke 
out  a  living  from  the  soil,  and  they 
understood,  without  yakking  about  it, 
that  there's  no  substitute  for  God  and 
love.  In  Hollywood,  you  meet  lots  of 
women  who've  walked  on  thick-piled 
rugs  all  their  lives.  They  grow  up 
thinking  the  wodd  i*  covered  with 
that  kind  of  luxury  rug,  and  all  yoU- 
have  to  do  to  be  happy  and  success- 
ful is  to  put  one  dainty  foot  in  front 
of  the  other.  But  Donna  has  known 
the  hard  scrabMy  soil  of  a  Depression- 
hit  farm,  and  she  knows  happiness 
is  based  on  keeping  a  wind-blasted 
house  warm  with  lots  of  faith  and 
love.  Let  me  say  this:  Some  guys  hate 
to  come  home  after  a  bad  day  at  the 
office.  They  (Continued  on  page  89) 


the  latest  on  Dick  Chamberlain's  romance  with  Clara  Ray 


Dick  Chamberlain  and  Clara  Ray 
have  agreed  to  "dis-engage."  Oh, 
they're  still  seeing  each  other — 
but  they're  going  out  with  others, 
too.  And  no  questions  asked. 

Presumably,  any  healthy  man 
enjoys  all  the  freedom  he  can  get. 
But  how  does  he  feel  about  allow- 
ing that  same  freedom  to  a  girl 
who's  been  as  close  to  him  as 
Clara  was  for  so  long? 

How  does  he  feel  about  Clara's 
dates?  About  a  new  romance  for 
her — complete,  perhaps,-  with  the 
kisses  he  alone  used  to  get? 

Only  Dick  could  answer  that. 

"I  don't  want  to  possess  any- 
body," he'd  told  us,  just  before 
he  turned  and  walked  away. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  dodging 
anything,  you  understand.  Actually, 
he  answered  a  lot  of  personal  ques- 
tions that  day.  But  we  were  talking 
on  the  set  of  the  big  feature  film 
he's  doing  for  MGM,  and  when- 
ever the  director  needed  him  on- 
camera,  Dick  had  to  be  there! 

This  was  an  older,  wiser  Dick, 
far  removed  from  the  antiseptic 
walls  of  "Dr.  Kildare."  The  movie 
set  sparkled  with  crystal  chande- 
liers. Dick  himself,  as  an  attorney 
defending  Nick  Adams  against  a 
murder  charge,  shone  with  con- 
fidence in  an  expensive  suit  no 
intern's  salary  could  afford. 

In  fact,  he  looked  so  mature,  we 
no  longer  worried  about  the  kind 
of  questions  we  were  asking — or 
the  kind  of  answers  he  might  give. 
Questions  like: 

Could  he  ever  be  jealous  of  a 
woman's  past?  Would  he  be  resent- 
ful of  the  other  men  she's  known? 

Or  would  he  actually  be  happier 
to  know  that  his  girl  has  been 
sought  by  other  men,  dated  other 
men,  kissed  other  men? 

"How  much  you  resent  the  other 
men  a  girl  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Dick  Chamberlain  and  Clara  Ray 
have  agreed  to  "disengage."  Oh, 
they're  still  seeing  each  other— 
but  they're  going  out  with  others, 
too.  And  no  questions  asked. 

Presumably,  any  healthy  man 
enjoys  all  the  freedom  he  can  get. 
But  how  does  he  feel  about  allow- 
ing that  same  freedom  to  a  girl 
who's  been  as  close  to  him  as 
Clara  was  for  so  long? 

How  does  he  feel  about  Clara's 
dates?  About  a  new  romance  for 
her— complete,  perhaps,  with  the 
kisses  he  alone  used  to  get? 
Only  Dick  could  answer  that 
"I  don't  want  to  possess  any- 
body," he'd  told  us,  just  before 
he  turned  and  walked  away. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  dodging 
anything,  you  understand.  Actually, 
he  answered  a  lot  of  personal  ques- 
tions that  day.  But  we  were  talking 
on  the  set  of  the  big  feature  film 
he's  doing  for  MGM,  and  when- 
ever the  director  needed  him  on- 
camera,  Dick  had  to  be  there! 

This  was  an  older,  wiser  Dick, 
far  removed  from  the  antiseptic 
walls  of  "Dr.  Kildare."  The  movie 
set  sparkled  with  crystal  chande- 
liers. Dick  himself,  as  an  attorney 
defending  Nick  Adams  against  a 
murder  charge,  shone  with  con- 
fidence in  an  expensive  suit  no 
intern's  salary  could  afford. 

In  fact,  he  looked  so  mature,  we 
no  longer  worried  about  the  kind 
of  questions  we  were  asking— or 
the  kind  of  answers  he  might  give. 
Questions  like: 

Could  he  ever  be  jealous  of  a 
woman's  past?  Would  he  be  resent- 
ful of  the  other  men  she's  known? 
Or  would  he  actually  be  happier 
to  know  that  his  girl  has  been 
sought  by  other  men,  dated  other 
men,  kissed  other  men? 

"How  much  you  resent  the  other 
men  a  girl  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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ROBERT  GOULET 

MD  THE  BRIDE 

WHO  SAID  I! 


You've  heard  about  perfect  marriages?  Well,  according 


Carol  Lawrence  has  one  foot 
down  the  aisle — and  she  may  well 
have  made  the  whole  long  march  with 
Robert  Goulet  by  the  time  you  read 
this.  So  who  could  blame  her  if  her 
smile  was  just  a  little  bit  smug  as 
she  confided  how  she  had  managed 
to  nail  America's  newest  sex  idol 
for  her  very  own? 

"I  was  probably  the  first  woman 


in  Bobby's  whole  life  who  ever 
pushed  him  away — if  you  really 
want  to  know,"  she  purred.  "It's 
pure  and  simple.  I  just  wasn't  in- 
terested in  him.  That's  all.  Period. 
Couldn't  have  cared  less. 

"I  first  met  him  a  year-and-a-half - 
ago,  while  doing  the  TV  show,  'The 
Enchanted  Nutcracker.'  I'd  never 
seen  him  before.  In  fact,  I'd  never 


even  heard  of  him  before.  And  I 
was  too  busy  with  my  career  to 
bother  having  dinner  with  him.  He 
kept  asking  and  I  kept  fluffing  him. 
He'd  say,  'Can't  we  have  dinner?' 
and  I'd  say,  'Sorry,  haven't  the  time, 
thank  you.' 

"If  you  know  Bobby,  you'll  real- 
ize he  wasn't  quite  used  to  this 
casual  treatment." 
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to  Carol  Lawrence,  this  definitely  isn't  one  of  them! 


Carol  giggled  happily,  inhaled 
another  throatful  of  scotch,  flipped 
another  few  Macadamia  nuts  into 
her  mouth  and  pressed  onward. 
"See,  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
with  Bobby.  Bobby  is  handsome, 
gorgeous  and  charming.  I  mean, 
that's  a  definite  fact.  Actually,  if  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  I've  seen  gals 
by  the  dozen  go  out  of  their  minds 


when  they  see  him.  They  just  flip! 
"And  let's  face  it.  This  is  some- 
thing like  a  thorn  in  your  side,  you 
know?  How  do  you  compete  with 
Liz  or  other  girls  who  look  like  that? 
You  can't,  right?  And  I'm  very 
jealous.  I  can't  help  it.  I  realize  I 
must  become  more  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  that  jealousy.  It's  a  terrible 
thing  if  it  ever  gets  out  of  hand. 


"Anyhow,  he  just  has  to  flirt  with 
every  girl  from  age  thirteen  and  up. 
Every  girl  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
He  doesn't  mean  anything  by  it. 
With  him,  it's  just  natural  instinct. 
It's  subconscious.  He  doesn't  even 
give  it  a  thought  It's  like  I  auto- 
matically pet  every  dog  I  run  across. 
Same  thing.  I  understand  this.  Or, 
at  least,    (Continued  on  page  88) 
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As  you  read  these  words,  Ed  Sullivan  might  be  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe — in  the 
air,  on  the  high  seas,  in  a  dusty  little  train  chugging  its  way  to  a  remote  but  colorful  village 
fair  ...  or  in  a  sleek  limousine  purring  onward  to  one  of  the  world's  biggest  and  most  glamor- 
ous summer  festivals.  Wherever  he  goes,  he'll  be  seeking  out  the  talent  which  somehow  only  Ed 
Sullivan,  in  person,  seems  able  to  find  and  bring  to  America's  vast  televiewing  audience.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  kind  of  nose-for-news,.  the  supreme  showmanship-sawy,  which  brought  "The  Ed 
Sullivan  Show"  to  an  unprecedented  fifteenth  anniversary  of  continuous  variety-hour  success — 
every  Sunday  night  at  8 — as  celebrated  with  such  fanfare  on  CBS-TV  this  June.  Reading  of 
his  travels,  watching  his  show,  it's  hard  to  realize  that  there  are  other  anniversaries  which 
seem  far  more  important  to  the  quiet  man  who  has  often  referred  to  himself  (with  scarcely  the 
ghost  of  a  grin)  as  "old  Smiley" — in  not-altogether-humorous  rebuke  to  those  critics  who've 
tagged  him  "The  Great  Stone  Face"!  .  .  .  Want  to  know  how  to  really  wring  a  smile  from  this 
Sphinx  of  the  airwaves?  Just  ask  him  about  his  family!  Ask  about  Sylvia,  his  bride  of  more 
than  thirty-three  years.  Ask  about  Betty,  their  adored  only  child — now  a  slim,  pretty  brunette 
like  her  mother.  Ask  about  Robert  Precht,  their  son-in-law,  whose  TV  talents  won  him  an  early 
Peabody  Award  behind-the-scenes — and  later  promoted  him  to  a  well-deserved  job  as  producer 
of  "The  Ed  Sullivan  Show."  .  .  .  And  be  prepared  for  the  whole  doting-grandfather  routine, 
when  you  ask  about  the  Precht  children:  Roddy,  9;  Carla,  almost  8;  Vinny,  6,  and  little  Andrew 
Sullivan,  just  turned  three!  This  is  the  greatest  family  act  Ed  Sullivan  ever  auditioned — and 
the  one  he  keeps  all  to  himself.  It's  their  anniversaries  which  fill  his  private  date-book 
with  statistical  reasons  for  purely  personal  celebrations.  .  .  .  For  the  great  entertainment- 
hungry  public,  he  keeps  up  a  ceaseless  search  for  the  most  exciting  performers  in — literally! 
— the  whole  world.  That's  why  he's  spending  this  two-month  "vacation"  on  another  talent 
hunt  in  faraway  places  .  .  .  with  Sylvia  by  his  side.  For,  of  course,  Sylvia  goes  with  him.  "She 
is  truly  wonderful,"  he  says  proudly,  "young  at  heart,  fond  of  traveling — adjusts  all  her  plans 
to  mine!"  For  Ed  and  Sylvia,  every  trip  for  his  show  (and  there  have  been  many)  is  a 
second  honeymoon.  Only  ...  in  recent  times,  there's  been  a  difference:  Wherever  they  travel 
together,  whatever  new  experiences  they  share,  part  of  their  heart  is  back  at  the  Precht  home 
in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  with  the  charming  family  group  pictured  here  (Ed  and  Sylvia  at  far 
left).  .  .  .  No  matter  what  thrills  they  find  in  foreign  lands,  they  can't  wait  to  get  back 
and  exclaim— like  fond  grandparents  everywhere — "My,  how  you've  grown!" — Irene  Storm 
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There  was  no  sign  of  the  happy,  extro- 
verted, puppy-like  "Big  Jethro"  of  "The 
Beverly  Hillbillies."  Quite  the  contrary.  Max 
Baer  looked  somewhat  forlorn  and  very  tired 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  any  resemblance  to 
a  puppy  would  be  one  who  had  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs.  He  looked  like  he  needed  the 


rest  between  takes  they  were  doing  for  some 
outdoor  shots  on  the  show. 

"You  know,  I  minored  in  philosophy  at 
Santa  Clara  University,  but  I'm  beginning  to 
wonder  if  I  got  anything  at  all  out  of  the 
course.  Boy,  you  are  looking  at  the  num- 
ber-one top-flight  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  beautiful  girl  puckered  up  her  beautiful 
nose  and  threw  her  even  more  beautiful 
body  down  into  one  of  the  canvas  deck  chairs 
on  the  set  of  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies."  Only 
an  "Elly  May"  could  have  wrapped  herself 
around  in  such  a  manner,  with  legs  dangling 
over  one  side,  and  still  present  a  picture  of 


such  completely  unselfconscious  femininity. 
The  pucker  had  come  to  her  brow  when  I 
showed  her  the  notes  I  had  taken  the  day 
before  as  I  interviewed  her  kissin'  cousin, 
Max  Baer.  "Max  and  I  are  a  great  deal  alike 
in  many  ways,  and  we  agree  more  times  than 
we  disagree,  but  {Continued  on  page  42) 
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expert  on  not  knowing  anything  about  the  opposite 
sex!  If  they  gave  Emmys  for  that  particular  talent, 
I'd  have  a  shelf  full  of  them." 

I'd  been  warned  not  to  dig  too  closely  into  Max 
Baer's  personal  life.  The  recent  breakup  with  a 
young  actress  he  had  been  seeing  for  months,  the 
girl  he  had  planned  on  marrying,  was  a  taboo  sub- 
ject around  the  set.  For  the  past  few  weeks,  Max  had 
been  arriving  at  eight  every  morning  for  work  and 
leaving  at  six  in  the  evening  with  nary  a  trace  of  his 
usual  clowning  and  prankster-like  jokes. 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  though.  Girls  in  this  town 
are  in  love  with  love,  themselves  or  a  career.  I'm  a 
one-man  dog  and  love  is  all.  If  the  woman  I  loved 
wanted  me  to  give  up  my  career  and  had  a  good 
reason  for  it,  I'd  do  it  without  thinking  twice,  believe 
it  or  not.  She  would  be  the  most  important  thing  in 
my  life,  and  making-believe  in  front  of  a  camera 
wouldn't  even  run  a  close  second. 

"Everyone  is  looking  for  someone  who  can  make 
them  happy  and  who  they  in  turn  can  make  happy, 
but  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  believe  this  is  the 
general  feeling  in  show  business.  In  Hollywood  it's 
just  a  big,  fat  game,  and  I  gave  up  hide-and-seek 
when  I  was  a  kid." 

I  pointed  out  that  everyone  has  a  tendency  to  play 
some  sort  of  a  game  when  they  are  in  love,  and  to  a 
woman  that  is  half  the  thrill.  After  all,  isn't  a  woman's 
very  coyness  one  of  the  main  factors  that  attracts  a 
man? 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  just  a  cheap  kind  of 
testing.  If  you  love  someone  and  they  love  you, 
there's  no  need  to  test.  I  have  this  friend  whose  girl 
went  out  of  her  way  to  make  him  jealous.  She  tested 
all  the  time.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  wouldn't  even 
pose  for  publicity  stills  with  other  girls  for  fear  it 
might  upset  her.  You  know  what  happened?  She 
failed!  This  friend  I  know  throws  from  the  shoulder, 
so  one  day  he  just  said,  'It's  been  nice' — and  that 
was  that." 

Any  resemblance  to  Max's  "friend"  and  his  own 
recent  breakup  was  strictly  coincidental,  of  course, 
but  I  couldn't  help  remembering  that  Max  was  one 
of  the  very  few  young  actors  around  town  who  had 
refused  to  be  linked  with  pretty  starlets  for  publicity 
reasons.  He  had  also,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
given  a  firm  no  to  his  studio  when  they  asked  that 
he  appear  at  an  opening  with  some  aspiring  young 
actress.  His  reason  had  been  that  his  girl  wouldn't 
like  it. 

An  obvious  question  came  to  mind.  If  Max  didn't 
put  much  faith  in  Hollywood  relationships  when  it 
came  to  romance,  why  not  look  elsewhere?  After  all, 
there  were  millions  of  very  bright  and  attractive 
females  in  the  country  who  were  in  no  way  connected 
with    or    interested    in     (Continued  on  page    91) 
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when  we  do  disagree — wow,  you'd  better  look  out! 

"Now  you  take  that  part  where  Max  said  all  the 
girls  in  this  town  were  in  love  with  love,  themselves 
or  a  career.  That  is  simply  not  true.  The  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  get  caught  in  the  trap  of 
show  business,  but  if  you're  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  or  could  get  caught,  you  will  also  be  trapped 
by  anything.  I  believe  in  moderation  in  everything, 
and  I'm  the  same  at  a  ball  game,  here  on  the  set,  in 
my  apartment  or  a  church  pew. 

"What  Max  described  is  not  necessarily  a  typical 
Hollywood  girl  at  all.  She's  one  type  of  Hollywood 
girl,  but  you  can  also  find  her  in  Indianapolis,  Baton 
Rouge  or  Denver.  There  are  girls  all  over  the  world 
who  are  in  love  with  love,  with  themselves  or  a  career, 
and  that  career  doesn't  have  to  be  show  business. 
Perhaps  Max  unconsciously  exposes  himself  to  only 
one  type  of  girl  and  doesn't  even  realize  he's  doing  it. 

"Now  look  here  where  Max  says  the  reason  for 
actors  and  actresses  going  around  together  is  be- 
cause of  an  understanding  of  one  another's  ego.  I 
couldn't  possibly  be  interested  in  a  man  if  he  were 
just  an  actor.  I  mean,  when  you're  obviously  any- 
thing, you've  missed  the  whole  point  of  life.  If  I  had 
been  just  a  tomboy  when  I  was  a  kid;  just  a  model  in 
New  York;  just  a  beauty  queen  or  just  an  actress, 
I'd  be  nothing  but  an  empty  shell — both  to  myself 
and  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  me. 

"I'm  aware  of  many  things  other  than  acting, 
because  acting  is  only  a  small  part  of  something 
bigger — me. 

"As  for  his  giving  up  his  career  for  the  right  girl — ■ 
or  asking  her  to  give  hers  up  for  him — I  can't  believe 
Max  really  means  that.  If  the  man  I  thought  was  the 
right  man  asked  me  to  give  up  my  career  in  acting, 
I'd  stop  and  look  at  him  twice  and  wonder  if  he  were 
the  right  man.  Then  I'd  take  a  good  look  at  myself. 
Either  the  man  was  seeing  my  career  'way  out  of 
proportion  to  what  it  really  was,  or  I  had  behaved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  him  the  wrong  impression.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  could. 

"No,  the  right  man  wouldn't  ask  me  to  give  up  my 
career  because  he  would  be  trying  to  change  a  part 
of  me,  and  that  boils  down  to  pure  possessiveness. 
Any  relationship,  especially  a  dear  and  close  one  like 
marriage,  can  only  survive  on  freedom — not  being 
possessed  by  someone  or  trying  to  possess  them. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  women — and  men,  too — are  guilty 
of  making  the  same  mistake.  They  harbor  secret 
plans  for  changing  one  another.  A  woman  will  look 
a  man  over  and  say  to  herself,  'He'll  be  just  perfect 
as  soon  as  I  throw  those  terrible  ties  away  and  get 
him  to  stop  playing  poker  with  the  boys  on  Friday 
nights,.'  Or  a  man  will  think,  'She's  perfect  if  only  she 
didn't  wear  that  color  nail  polish  or  talk  so  much 
on  the  telephone  to  her  (Continued  on  page   91) 
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Sherry  Nelson  is  a  fragile  blonde, 
delicate,  almost  wan  in  appearance — so 
that  friends  sometimes  wonder  how  she 
matches  the  .  pace  set  by  vigorous, 
heavy-set  Vince  Edwards.  But,  since 
they  met  four  years  ago  at  the  race- 
track, she  has  been  doing  just  that. 
She  was  his  steady  date  before  he 
zoomed  to  stardom  as  TV's  Ben  Casey; 
she's  been  totally  devoted,  has  never 
dated  anyone  else.  And  when  we  asked 
her,  some  time  ago,  "How  about  Vince, 
Sherry,  does  he  ever  see  anyone  else?" 
— she  didn't  hesitate  with  the  answer: 

"Vince  is  free  to  see  whomever  he 
wishes — if  he  can  find  the  time.  But  if 
I  catch  him,  Dr.  Ben  Casey  is  going  to 
need  Dr.  Kildare,  but  quick!" 

She  smiled,  but  she  meant  it;  her 
face  took  on  color.  Yet  she  is  so  gentle, 
you  wondered  how  such  a  dainty  girl 
.  .  .  well,  you  don't  have  to  wonder 
anymore.  She  has  since  had  a  chance 
to  show  just  how  strong  a  fragile  fe- 
male can  be. 

The  chance  came  in  the  wake  of  gos- 
sip column  items  such  as  these: 

"Diane  McBain  and  Vince  Edwards: 
a  twosome  at  La  Scala"  .  .  .  "Dr.  Casey 
has  discovered  beautiful  Diane  Mc- 
Bain" .  . .  "A  romantic  fling  or  the  real 
thing — Vince  Edwards  and  Diane  Mc- 
Bain" .  .  . 

The  press  went  wild  With  rumors. 
Since  he  became  a  household  image, 
Vince  Edwards  has  led  a  very  quiet 
life.  He  doesn't  make  the  night  spots, 
he  doesn't  kowtow  to  publicity,  he  and 
Sherry  have  gone  steady  long  enough 
so  they're  no  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Vince  prepared  himself  to  face  the  night-club  spotlight  be- 
fore venturing  into  a  world  of  girls,  girls,  girls!  But  was  he 
ready  to  face  the  music — when  Sherry  caught  up  with  him? 
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continued 

Sherry  Nelson  is  a  fragile  blonde, 
delicate,  almost  wan  in  appearance— so 
that  friends  sometimes  wonder  how  she 
matches  the  pace  set  by  vigorous, 
heavy-set  Vince  Edwards.  But,  since 
they  met  four  years  ago  at  the  race- 
track, she  has  been  doing  just  that. 
She  was  his  steady  date  before  he 
zoomed  to  stardom  as  TV's  Ben  Ccuey; 
she's  been  totally  devoted,  has  never 
dated  anyone  else.  And  when  we  asked 
her,  some  time  ago,  "How  about  Vince, 
Sherry,  does  he  ever  see  anyone  else?" 
—she  didn't  hesitate  with  the  answer: 
"Vince  is  free  to  see  whomever  he 
wishes— if  he  can  find  the  time.  But  if 
I  catch  him.  Dr.  Ben  Casey  is  going  to 
need  Dr.  Kildare,  but  quick!" 

She  smiled,  but  she  meant  it;  her 
face  took  on  color.  Yet  she  is  so  gentle, 
you  wondered  how  such  a  dainty  girl 
.  .  .  well,  you  don't  have  to  wonder 
anymore.  She  has  since  had  a  chance 
to  show  just  how  strong  a  fragile  fe- 
male can  be. 

The  chance  came  in  the  wake  of  gos- 
sip column  items  such  as  these: 

"Diane  MeBain  and  Vince  Edwards : 
a  twosome  at  La  Scala"  .  .  .  "Dr.  Casey 
has  discovered  beautiful  Diane  Me- 
Bain" . . .  "A  romantic  /ling  or  the  real 
thing — Vince  Edwards  and  Diane  Me- 
Bain" .  .  . 

The  press  went  wild  with  rumors. 
Since  he  became  a  household  image, 
Vince  Edwards  has  led  a  very  quiet 
life.  He  doesn't  make  the  night  spots, 
he  doesn't  kowtow  to  publicity,  he  and 
Sherry  have  gone  stead)  long  enough 
so  they're  no  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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"Having  a  baby,"  said  Carol 
Burnett,  her  voice  throbbing,  "is 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  All  the  awards,  all 
the  wonderful  breaks  I've  had — 
they  don't  mean  beans,  com- 
pared to  this.  Even  my  career 
.  .  .  it's  wonderful — but,  all  of 
.a  sudden,  it's  strictly  second- 
ary. You  can't  have  a  full-time 
career  and  be  a  good  mother, 
too." 

She  thought  about  that  for  a 
minute.  "You  see,  there's  so 
much  to  do,  even  before  the 
baby  comes.  Shopping  for  a 
house,  for  instance.  I  never 
lived  in  a  house  in  my  life. 
We're  looking  for  a  place  a  half- 
hour  or  forty-five  minutes  from 
New  York.  And  then  there's  the 
nursery.  I'd  kind  of  like  to  work 
on  it  myself  ...  I  used  to  draw 
pretty  well  in  high  school.  I  want 
to  decorate  it  with  real  corny 
cherub  and  angel  murals — or — 
or  Donald  Duck.  And  I'm  cro- 
cheting my  own  baby  things. 

"And  then,  of  course,  we  have 
to  pick  a  name.  Joe  and  I  are 
arguing  about  that  already!  The 
ones  I  like,  he  doesn't.  We 
haven't  even  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  list  of  favorites.  It'll  prob- 
ably end  up  a  last-minute,  hasty 
decision  and  we'll  call  him  Mur- 
gatroyd  or  Morgenthraler  or 
something. 

"That  is,  if  it's  a  boy.  I  don't 
care.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I 
used  to  want  a  little  boy.  Now  all 
I  care  about  is  that  he — or  she 
— be  a  character .  .  .  you  know, 
a  real  funny  kid."  She  paused 
and  her  eyes  grew  ever  so 
slightly  misty.  "No,  I  don't  even 
care  about  that.  I  just  want  a 
beautiful  baby  with  those  tiny 
fingers  and  pink  little  toes  and 
everything  else  that's  cute  about 
babies!  I  guess  I'm  just — the 
luckiest  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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"Having  a  baby,"  said  Carol 
Burnett,  her  voice  throbbing,  "is 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  All  the  awards,  all 
the  wonderful  breaks  I've  had— 
they  don't  mean  beans,  com- 
pared to  this.  Even  my  career 
•  •  .  it's  wonderful — but,  all  of 
a  sudden,  it's  strictly  second- 
ary. You  can't  have  a  full-time 
career  and  be  a  good  mother, 
too." 

She  thought  about  that  for  a 
minute.  "You  see,  there's  so 
much  to  do,  even  before  the 
baby  comes.  Shopping  for  a 
house,  for  instance.  I  never 
lived  in  a  house  in  my  life. 
We're  looking  for  a  place  a  half- 
hour  or  forty-five  minutes  from 
New  York.  And  then  there's  the 
nursery.  I'd  kind  of  like  to  work 
on  it  myself ...  I  used  to  draw 
pretty  well  in  high  school.  I  want 
to  decorate  it  with  real  corny 
cherub  and  angel  murals— or — 
or  Donald  Duck.  And  I'm  cro- 
cheting my  own  baby  things. 

"And  then,  of  course,  we  have 
to  pick  a  name.  Joe  and  I  are 
arguing  about  that  already!  The 
ones  I  like,  he  doesn't.  We 
haven't  even  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  list  of  favorites.  It'll  prob- 
ably end  up  a  last-minute,  hasty 
decision  and  we'll  call  him  Mur- 
gatroyd  or  Morgenthraler  or 
something. 

"That  is,  if  it's  a  boy.  I  don't 
care.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I 
used  to  want  a  little  boy.  Now  all 
I  care  about  is  that  he — or  she 
— be  a  character .  .  .  you  know, 
a  real  funny  kid."  She  paused 
and  her  eyes  grew  ever  so 
slightly  misty.  "No,  I  don't  even 
care  about  that.  I  just  want  a 
beautiful  baby  with  those  tiny 
fingers  and  pink  little  toes  and 
everything  else  that's  cute  about 
babies!  I  guess  I'm  just — the 
luckiest  (Continued  on  page  82) 


In  the  past  year,  scandal  and 
then  dissension  have  rocked  the 
"Bonanza"  set.  One  story  (prob- 
ably fictional,  but  symptomatic 
of  the  unhappy  situation)  has 
Lome  Greene,  father  and  elder 
statesman  of  the  Cartwright 
clan,  heaving  a  bitter  sigh  after 
a  particularly  hot  session  with 
his  TV  family. 

"Wish  I  was  E.G.  Marshall," 
he's  reported  to  have  grumbled. 

"Why  so?"  a  friend  asked. 

"Because,"  said  Lome,  "he 
has  only  one  son  on  his  show." 

In  the  minds  of  those  who 
should  know,  there's  no  doubt 
which  son  Lome  would  prefer 
to  keep!  Of  the  two  others,  one 
has  caused  heartache  and  grief 
off  the  set.  The  other  has  al- 
most brought  the  cast  to  blows 
on  the  set — and  elsewhere.  And 
it  isn't  as  if  this  were  the  normal 
conflict    (Please  turn  the  page) 


Dan,  Mike  and  Lome  (top)  re- 
laxed at  the  latter's  ranch — 
and  Dans  Dolphia  (right)  was 
also    a    happy,    welcome    guest. 


Brother  against  Brother... 


Son  against  Father 


Behind  the  Trouble 

in  the 
"Bonanza"  Family 
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Mike  and  his  Lynn  had  a  great  time  at  the  Greenes'  housewarming  for  their  real-life  Ponder osa  in  Apache  County,  New  Mexico! 
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Lome  and  Nancy  invited  all  their  good 
friends.  Everybody  came — with  his  wife 
xcept  the  one  star  who  couldn't  care 
less  if  TV's  Ponderosa  burned  up!  And 
he  was  most  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
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clan,  heaving  a  bitter  sigh  after 
a  particularly  hot  session  with 
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laxed at  the  lalter's  ranch — 
and  Dan's  Dolphia  (right)  was 
also    a    happy,    welcome    guest. 
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Lome  and  Nancy  invited  all  their  good 
friends.  Everybody  came — with  his  wife 
— except  the  one  star  who  couldn't  care 
less  if  TV's  Ponderosa  burned  up!  And 
he  was  most  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 


"Bonanza"  Family 

continued 

to  be  expected  among  four  strong, 
healthy  males.  When  "Bonanza"  be- 
gan on  TV,  four  years  ago,  there 
was  a  real  and  warm  friendliness 
among  Lome  Greene,  Pernell  Rob- 
erts, Dan  Blocker  and  Michael  Lan- 
don.  If  you  were  interviewing  one, 
the  others  would  sit  at  the  next  table 
and  heckle  like  school  kids.  It  was 
pleasant   to   spend   time   with   them. 

This  changed  radically  during  the 
past  year.  First  it  was  the  marital 
antics  of  Mike,  who  plays  Little  Joe. 
In  earlier  days,  when  all  the  Cart- 
wrights  were  still  buddy-buddy,  off 
screen  as  well  as  on,  Mike  was  mar- 
ried to  Dodie  Landon.  She  had  a 
son,  Mark,  now  15,  whom  Mike 
adopted.  Later,  the  couple  adopted 
two  more — Josh,  4,  and  Jason,  3.  All 
seemed  well  with  Little  Joe's  private 
life  .  .  .  until  the  news  broke  that 
Mike  and  Dodie  were  estranged. 

Then  came  an  off-again,  on-again 
period  which  kept  both  fans  and 
studio  hopping  in  a  cactus  patch  of 
curiosity  and  worry  .  .  .  followed  by 
a  real  sting  from  new  headlines  about 
Mike's  involvement  with  Marjorie 
Lynn  Noe  Baier  .  .  .  and  a  great  yelp 
of  anguish  when  Manny  Baier  sued 
Lynn  for  divorce,  naming  Mike! 

It  was  small  consolation  for  any- 
one concerned  with  "Bonanza" — ex- 
cept Mike  and  Lynn  themselves — 
when,  with  the  permission  of  their 
spouses,  the  two  got  a  quickie  divorce 
in  Mexico  and  were  married  in 
Juarez  a  few  hours  later.  But,  so  far, 
the  new  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
all  to  the  good.  Mike  appears  more 
settled  and  more  interested  in  his  TV 
career  than  ever.  Perhaps  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  two  fam- 
ilies has  had  a  sobering  effect.  With 
Lynn  by  his  side,  he  has  shaken  off 
the  aloof  and  withdrawn  attitude 
which  enveloped  him- — quite  under- 
standably, under  the  circumstances! 
— at  the  height  of  the  scandal. 


The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Pernell, 
who  plays  Adam — and  is  the  Cart- 
wright  really  responsible  for  the  bat- 
tle royal  rapidly  closing  in  on  his  TV 
father  and  brothers.  Roberts  didn't 
bother  to  notify  either  his  studio  or 
the  press  when  he  took  Judy  LeBreque 
as  his  bride.  And,  to  this  day,  he 
hasn't  acknowledged  to  his  co-work 
ers  that  he  is  married. 

Yet  the  records  show  that  he  and 
his  lovely  brunette  bride  applied  for 
a  license  on  October  15th,  1962,  and 
were  wed  a  few  days  later  (on  an 
extra-long  lunch  hour). 

"If  I  got  married,"  he  insists,  "it's 
strictly  between  me  and  Judy."  He 
did  take  Judy  on  a  personal  appear- 
ance tour  with  him  recently — and 
introduced  her  as  his  wife — but  made 
it  clear  to  everyone  that  this  ended 
all  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Pernell  might  be  excused  for  this 
— particularly,  in  view  of  all  that's 
happened  to  Little  Joe — on  the  basis 
that  he's  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  close-mouthed  actors  in  Hol- 
lywood. Unfortunately,  he  has  been 
anything  but  close-mouthed  about 
what  he  thinks  of  "Bonanza"! 

Apparently  suffering  from  an  ex- 
treme case  of  "Shakespeareitis," 
Pernell  has  let  it  be  known,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  he  feels  he 
may  be  "too  good"  for  this  popular 
series.  He's  shown  no  hesitation  in 
speaking  up  about  his  distaste  for 
the  "horse  opry"  in  which  he  has 
been  earning  a  very  fine  living  and 
winning  great  numbers  of  fans. 

His  manner  toward  the  show  and 
his  co-stars  verges  closely  on  con- 
tempt. When  they  all  gathered  to  cut 
the  "Bonanza"  record  album,  he 
turned  up  for  picture-taking  minus 
his  toupee — and  fans  were  startled  to 
see  Adam  on  the  cover  with  a  bald 
pate! 

When  Lome  and  Nancy  Greene 
gave  a  housewarming  party  at  their 
real-life  Ponderosa  in  Apache  Coun- 
ty, Arizona,  Pernell  was  the  only  one 
of  Ben  Cartwright's  sons  who  didn't 
show  up.  Dan  and  Dolphia  Blocker 


flew  in  with  Lome  and  other  guests. 
And,  later  that  day,  Mike  and  Lynn 
Landon  arrived.  They'd  been  held  up 
only  for  lack  of  a  sitter  for  Lynn's 
baby  girl,  Leslie. 

Asked  why  Pernell  was  missing, 
Lome  smiled  and  said,  with  pains- 
taking courtesy:  "Another  engage- 
ment .  .  .  very  important  .  .  .  made 
several  months  ago."  Mike  and  Dan 
only  shrugged  Pernell's  absence  off 
and  refused  to  comment  at  all. 

Dan  Blocker — one  of  the  best- 
liked  actors  in  Hollywood — is  the  TV 
son  closest  to  Ben  Cartwright  in  real 
life.  Though  he's  fifteen  years  young- 
er than  Lome,  they  are  much  alike 
and  share  many  interests,  such  as 
good  books  and  music.  Both  are  re- 
laxed and  serene  men,  homebodies 
with  a  relish  for  family  life. 

Because  of  all  this — and  perhaps 
because  of  the  contrast  between  his 
other  TV  offspring  and  the  gentle 
giant  who  plays  Hoss — Lome  says 
with  obvious  satisfaction,  "We're  al- 
most like  brothers." 

Of  course,  the  happiness  both  find 
in  marriage  and  devotion  to  their 
children  is  another  strong  bond  be- 
tween them.  Lome's  first  marriage 
ended  in  divorce  after  long  periods 
of  separation.  His  career  took  him 
to  Hollywood,  and  his  wife  preferred 
to  remain  in  Canada  with  their  twins, 
Charles  and  Linda,  now  19. 

In  December,  1961,  after  much 
deliberation,  Lome  married  Nancy 
Anne  Deale,  an  actress  he'd  known 
and  respected  highly  for  years.  David 
Dortort,  producer  of  "Bonanza,"  was 
best  man.  And  after  the  ceremony — 
unlike  Pernell  and  Mike,  who  didn't 
even  tell  co-workers  of  their  wedding 
plans — the  Greenes  threw  a  reception 
for  the  whole  "Bonanza"  troupe. 

"I  wasn't  happy  with  single  bliss," 
says  Lome,  "and  Nancy  has  flooded 
my  life  with  color  and  fun." 

Meanwhile,  Nancy's  given  up  her 
career — "what  there  was  of  it,"  she 
laughs — to  devote  herself  to  Lome. 
She  and  Dan's  wife  Dolphia  are  fast 
becoming    {Continued  on  page   83) 
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George  Montgomery  and  daughter  Mi«y 


Why  George  Montgomery  says:  You  Can't  Divorce  Your  Children! 


Melissa  Montgomery  stood  straight  and  tall — suddenly  looking  so  grown-up  and  beautiful 
for  just  fifteen! — when  Dinah  Shore  married  Maurice  Smith  early  this  summer.  As  maid 
of  honor,  Missy  was  behind  her  mother  all  the  way.  And  yet  .  .  .  everyone  present  knew  her 
thoughts  weren't  on  the  bridegroom.  Her  heart  was  a  trillion  miles  away — with  her  dad, 
George  Montgomery.  In  the  more  than  a  year  since  Dinah's  and  George's  divorce,  Missy 
had  never  once  stopped  being  "Daddy's  girl."  .  .  .  Now,  even  after  Dinah's  remarriage, 
the  puzzled  teenager  still  phones  her  father  as  often  as  five  times  a  day,  asking  his 
advice  on  every  conceivable  problem.  George,  of  course,  hasn't  lost  an  ounce  of  his 
love  for  his  children  during  the  long  separation  ...  he  brought  Missy  a  Mexican  serape 
from  location — and  she  wore  it  four  days  straight.  (When  he  bought  her  an  exotic  dress 
from  Hawaii,  she  absolutely  flipped!)  Missy's  idea  of  heaven  is  a  weekend  with  Dad  and 
nine-year-old  brother  Jody  on  Montgomery's  Tarzana  Ranch  .  .  .  she  loves  to  ride,  does  all 
the  man-sized  cooking  for  her  two  "boys."  The  Tarzana  spread  itself  is  testimony  to 
George's  love  for  his  daughter:  He  promised  Missy  a  horse  when  she  was  ten — then,  in 
buying  it,  suddenly  found  himself  building  a  whole  ranch  around  it!  .  .  .  But,  failing  a 
weekend  there,  George  and  Missy  gladly  settle  for  even  part  of  a  day  together  in  the 
home  Dinah  and  the  children  now  share  with  Mr.  Smith.  "You  can't  divorce  your  children," 
says  Montgomery.  The  accompanying  pictures  help  show  the  reason  why. — Doris  James 
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With  Dinah  away,  George  and  Missy  spend  happy 
hours  as  dad-and-daughter  in  the  home  they  used 
to  share.  She's  proud  of  his.  strength,  knows  Dad 
can  do  almost  everything — not  only  build  houses 
and  furniture  and  run  a  ranch,  but  act,  write, 
produce  and  direct!  Of  course,  she's  discovered 
boys  by  now,  realizes  one  will  someday  claim  her 
heart — but  never  that  part  which  belongs  to  Dad. 
Besides,  these  two  have  another  interest  in  com- 
mon: Missy  wants  to  be  an  actress.  With  Dinah 
promising  her  new  husband  to  be  less  active  in 
show  business,  Missy  turns  to  George  for  advice. 
He  rates  her  talents  highly,  says — if  his  new  TV 
series   goes  well — Missy  will   definitely   be   in   it. 
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Why  George  Montgomery  says:  You  Can't  Divorce  Your  Children! 
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for  just  fifteenl-when  Dinah  Shore  married  Maurice  Smith  early  this  summer  As  maid 
of  honor,  Missy  was  behind  her  mother  all  the  way.  And  yet .  .  .  everyone  present  knew  her 
thoughts  weren't  on  the  bridegroom.  Her  heart  was  a  trillion  miles  away-w.th  her  dad, 
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had  never  once  stopped  being  "Daddy's  girl."  .  .  .  Now,  even  after  Dinahs  remarriage, 
the  puzzled  teenager  still  phones  her  father  as  often  as  five  times  a  day,  asking  his 
advice  on  every  conceivable  problem.  George,  of  course,  hasn't  lost  an  ounce  of  his 
love  for  his  children  during  the  long  separation  ...  he  brought  Missy  a  Mexican  serape 
from  location-and  she  wore  it  four  days  straight.  (When  he  bought  her  an  exotic  dress 
from  Hawaii,  she  absolutely  flipped!)  Missy's  idea  of  heaven  is  a  weekend  with  Dad  and 
nine-year-old  brother  Jody  on  Montgomery's  Tarzana  Ranch  ...  she  loves  to  ride,  does  all 
the  man-sized  cooking  for  her  two  "boys."  The  Tarzana  spread  itself  is  testimony  to 
George's  love  for  his  daughter:  He  promised  Missy  a  horse  when  she  was  ten— then,  in 
buying  it,  suddenly  found  himself  building  a  whole  ranch  around  it!  .  .  .  But,  failing  a 
weekend  there,  George  and  Missy  gladly  settle  for  even  part  of  a  day  together  in  the 
home  Dinah  and  the  children  now  share  with  Mr.  Smith.  "You  can't  divorce  your  children," 
says  Montgomery.  The  accompanying  pictures  help  show  the  reason  why.— Doris  James 
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Connie  Stevens  shows  you  how 

"Okay,  which  one  of  you  does  have  more  . 
fun?"  we  asked  Connie  Stevens  and  Carol 
Certo,  Connie's  cousin  and  constant  com- 
panion. "I  do ! "  they  chorused,  then  broke 
up  into  laughter.  Connie  and  Carol  were 
dressing  for  a  studio  party,  and  both 
girls-  were  flushed  with  excitement.  As 
she  zipped  up  her  favorite  dress,  a  white 
lace  bodice  over  yards  of  white  organza, 
Connie  sighed  with  relief.  "Whew,  just 
made  it!  You  know,  I  can  go  from  a  size 
7  to  a  10  in  less  than  a  month.  We  both 
have  a  terrible  weight  problem,  but  we 
solve  it  by  having  'skinny  weeks'  when  we 
skip  the  spaghetti  and  cake."  Carol  chimed 
in,  "It's  really  miserable  because  we  both 


"Don't  tease  it  too  much,"  cries  Carol  as  Connie 
back-combs  her  hair  to  a  froth.  Both  girls  care 
for  their  hair  at  home,  use  creme  rinses  and  hair- 
dressings  to  keep  it  soft  and  lustrous.  Connie  uses 
a  brush  the  way  most  girls  use  a  comb,  admits 
to  wanting  shorter  hair  sometimes,  and  has  even 
bought    a — yes,    you    guessed    it — brunette    wig! 


Connie  and  Carol  feel  "the  eyes  really  have  it!"  and  would 
sooner  be  seen  in  public  without  lipstick  than  without  eye  makeup. 
Both  believe  in  black  eyeliner  and  mascara,  keep  eyebrow  pencil 
very  subtle,  differ  only  in  their  choice  of  eyeshadow  colors — Connie 
likes  ice  blue  for  evening,  Carol  prefers  green  for  day  and  night. 


"I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  without  a  lipstick  brush,"  says  Connie, 
shaping  Carol's  mouth  with  a  light  coral  shade.  Both  girls  prefer 
the  softer,  more  feminine  look  of  pale  lipsticks  and  nail  polish, 
but  feel  every  gal  should  choose  to  suit  her  own  taste.  "And  right 
now,"    adds    Carol,    "we're    on    a     platinum    nail    polish    kick." 


to  be  the  one  who  has  more  fun ! 

love  to  eat.  But  sharing  a  diet  is  the 
easiest  way."  Connie,  who  had  begun  her 
makeup  only  a  few  moments  before,  was 
almost  finished.  "I  can  do  the  whole  works 
in  only  ten  minutes,"  she  announced. 
"Even  when  I'm  in  a  hurry,  though,  I 
start  with  a  scrubbed  face  because  I  can't 
stand  stale  makeup."  Carol  admits  to  be- 
ing a  bit  slower.  "Not  being  an  actress, 
I  don't  get  as  much  practice,"  she  con- 
fided. "Here,  let  me  help  you,"  offered 
Connie,  who  was  ready  to  go.  Connie  sat 
Carol  down  before  a  huge  mirror.  Her 
techniques  are  shown  here — along  with 
proof  that  the  girl  who  makes  the  most 
of  herself  is  the  girl  who  has  the  most  fun. 


As  Connie  smooths  Carol's  shoulder-length  hair,  the  bright  lights  pick  up  glints 
of  red.  While  brunette  Carol  uses  no  rinse  of  any  kind,  Connie  relies  on  an 
occasional  ash  blonde  tightener  to  highlight  her  own  color.  "I  also  have  naturally 
wavy  hair,"  says  Connie,  "so  I  keep  the  sides  and  top  in  short  ringlets.  As  you  can 
see,  the  back  is  rolled  into  a  soft  twist  at  one  side,  falls  loose  on  the  other." 
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fith  had  once  told  me,  just  between  us  |H^n       HwH^^m  mmmPmma  ' 
girls. 

Said  Mrs.  G:  "A  comedian's  wife  has  a 
hard  job.  It's  a  constant  state  of  giving. 

A   continual    satisfying   of   the   other's  ANDy  GR|Fp|TH  T0L„ 

needs,  because  a  comic  is  like  a  child. 

Everything  must  (Please  turn  the  page)  US  MORE  THAN  HE  MEANT  TO! 


Mr.  Andy  Griffith,  that  easy-goin',  slow- 
bumblin',  soft-drawlin'  sheriff  of  CBS-TV, 
has  a  mind  like  a  steel  trap.  He's  about 
to  let  his  hair  down  only  when  the  South 
marches  on  the  North  again.  Do  you 
figure  happy-go-chucklin'  Andy-boy  is 
really  going  to  reveal  if  he's  "impatient" 
or  "hypersensitive"  or  "an  absolute 
super-ego"?  Not  on  your  Mason-Dixon, 
he  ain't!  The  next  time  General  Lee 
marches  through  Pittsburgh,  that's  when 
Griffith  will  buddy-buddy  up  to  an  inter- 
viewer on  a  long-distance  phone.  As 
stated,  Mr.  Andy  Griffith  is  a  most  intelli- 
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ANDY    GRIFFITH     continued 

revolve  around  him."  Of  course,  she 
also  said  how  dearly  she  loves  her 
husband.  That  he's  a  "jim-dandy  fa- 
ther" to  their  adopted  children.  That 
he  remembers  everybody's  birthday. 
That  he  never  complains.  And  she 
said  that  he's  occasionally  "selfish" 
but  he's  invariably  "generous."  That 
— although  "he  frequently  lives  in  a 
world  so  completely  surrounded  by 
himself  that  he  often  doesn't  even 
hear  me" — he  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
"an  extremely  good  family  man  who's 
kind  and  thoughtful  about  relatives, 
both  his  and  mine." 

Such  tantalizing  wifely  tidbits  had 
simply  teased  my  appetite  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  husband  Mr.  Andy 
Griffith  really  is.  Is  he  the  egotistical 
big-star  type — or  the  little-boy-lost 
type?  Is  he  hammy — or  homey? 

That's  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
But  I  had  just  a  teensy  suspicion  he 
might  not  answer,  right  off,  when  our 
phones  were  connected  up  between 
New  York  (me)  and  California  (him). 
So — to  dazzle  him  with  my  mental 
footwork — I  decided  to  open  with  a 
compliment  about  his  reputation  as 
a  brilliant  businessman. 

He  wasn't  having  any  of  that. 

"Ah'm  only  fair,"  he  purred. 
"Nothin'  extra.  Ah  stay  away  from 
the  financial  end  of  mah  show." 

Then  there  was  a  period.  Silence. 
He  was  ready  for  the  next  subject. 

"You  stay  away  from  the  financial 
end  of  your  household,  too?"  I  asked. 

"Ah  bother  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Barbara's  said  some  things  about  Andy  many 
husbands  wouldn't  like  to  hear.  But  did  he 
deny  them?  Well .  .  .  maybe  he  thinks  he  did. 
Looking  at  these  family  pictures,  though, 
it's  pretty  obvious  who's  really  "skipper" 
when  Andy  Jr.  and  Dixie  Nann  are  around! 
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ANDY    GRIFFITH    continued 
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Barbara's  said  some  things  about  Andy  many 
husbands  wouldn't  like  to  hear.  But  did  he 
deny  them?  Well .  .  .  maybe  he  thinks  he  did. 
Looking  at  these  family  pictures,  though, 
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when  Andy  Jr.  and  Dixie  Nann  are  around! 


For  almost  five  months,  Jo  Ann  Castle  kept  her  secret.  She  loved  her  work  on  "The 
Lawrence  Welk  Show,"  loved  all  the  people  on  it.  But,  more  than  anything  else,  she 
loved  her  husband,  Dean  Hall.  Marriage  to  him  had  meant  great  changes  in  her  way 
of  life  .  .  .  and  a  baby  was  bound  to  mean   even  greater  changes  for  them  both. 

Children  were  something  they'd  just  taken  for  granted,  in  advance.  "We  didn't  go 
into  marriage,"  Jo  Ann  recalls,  "thinking  either  that  we  wanted  a  baby  right  away 
or  that  we'd  prefer  to  wait.  It  wasn't,"  she  confesses,  "a  matter  on  which  we  based 
our  happiness.  We  felt  that  we  would  have  children  eventually,  but  we  both  believed 
parenthood  was  a  blessing  that  would  come  our  way  when  God  felt  we  were  ready." 

Now  the  "blessing"  was  due  in  midsummer,  almost  two-and-a-half  years  from  the  day 
they  were  married,  on  January  8th,  1961.  And,  thrilled  as  they  both  were,  Jo  Ann 
and  Dean  found  the  idea  took  a  bit  of  getting  used  to — and  a  lot  of  preparation!  For 
the  time  being,  this  was  news  too  precious    to  be  shared  with   anyone  outside  the 

immediate  family.  Besides,  Jo  Ann  was  well  aware  that  she  and  all  the  other  girls 
on  the  show  project  a  certain  image  .  .  .  call  it  "youthful  innocence"  .  .  .  and  she 
thought  Welk  himself  might  hesitate  about  her  performing  in  maternity  clothes. 

"I  know,"  she  smiles,  "that  pregnant  women  aren't  exactly  hidden  behind  bushel 
barrels  nowadays.  But  we  have  a  wide  variety  of  viewers  and — well,  I  simply  didn't 
make  the  big   announcement  to   anyone  at    ABC  until  I  was  well  along  the  way!" 

The  warm,  enthusiastic  reaction '  then  was  an  expectant  mother's  dream.  In  fact, 
right  up  until  time  for  the  baby's  arrival,  everything  went  so  smoothly  and  happily 
that  Jo  Ann  might  have  almost  forgotten  the  real  challenges  which  still  lay  ahead. 
(Luckily,  she  didn't!)  She  had  what  she  calls  "the  most  terrific  pregnancy  a  woman 
could  ask  for."  No  morning  sickness;  the  only  change  she  felt  was  that  she  got  un- 
expectedly tired  occasionally.  And  when  she  took  maternity  leave  from  the  show,  the 
girls  gave  her  a  shower  she'll  always  remember  with  a  glow.  {Continued  on  page  72) 
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77ie  last  thing  Chuck  had  in  mind  was  to  marry  again,  but  a  girl  like  Kamala 


The  guy  from  Brooklyn  and  the 
girl  from  Bombay  are  married 
now,  living  in  a  cliffside  dream- 
house  that  overlooks  the  whole 
San  Fernando  Valley,  with  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains  ris- 
ing on  the  distant  horizon.  But 
not  too  many  months  ago,  Chuck 
Connors  doubted  that  he  could 
ever  again  find  happiness  in 
marriage. 

It  took  a  very  special  girl  like 
Kamala  Devi  to  change  his 
mind. 

Chuck's  first  marriage  broke 
up  in  the  summer  of  1961.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Betty 
Jane  Riddell,  had  been  married 
thirteen  years  and  had  four 
sons.  Chuck  took  the  breakup 
very  hard,  even  though  it  had 
been  coming  on  for  a  long  time. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  the 
separation  he  lived  a  solitary, 
makeshift  existence  in  his  dress- 
ing room  at  Four  Star  Studios, 
where  his  "Rifleman"  series 
was  being  filmed.  Then,  still  at 
loose  ends,  he  moved  into  a 
small     (Continued    on    page  76) 


can  change  a  mans  mind.  They  wed  at  a  friend's  home  on  Chuck's  birthday! 
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TRESemme  won't  tell  if  you  don't 


5  conditioners  borrowed 
from  Alberto  V05  give 
TRESemme  colors  bright 
as  life... and  just  as  natural 


Some  hair  colorings  dry  out  the  hair,  make  it  dull. 
TRESemme  actually  leaves  your  hair  in  better  condi- 
tion than  it  found  it.  (No  extras  to  buy.  Everything 
comes  right  in  the  package.)  And  the  color!  Fresh,  shin- 
ing, natural  color.  Light,  dark,  any  kind  you  like. 
Covers  gray.  Permanent  glorious  color.  Enjoy  it. 
TRESemme  won't  tell  if  you  don't. 


WIND'S  Lee  Rodgers. 


It's  "easy,"  says  Lee,  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  Chicago — "when  you  work 
for  the  leading  station!"  He 
credits  the  popularity  of  his  three- 
hour  "Lee  Rodgers  Show"  (Sun- 
day through  Friday,  starting  at  10 
in  the  morning)  to  WIND  Radio's 
policy  of  playing  "music  most 
people  like" — with  only  a  modest 
assist  from  his  own  "breezy  atti- 
tude toward  radio  and  life  in  gen- 
eral." .  .  .  Actually,  "breezy"  is 
much  too  mild  a  word  for  Lee,  who 
hit  it  big  with  two  early  strikes 
against  him.  Born  28  years  ago, 
near  Memphis,  he  was  mad  about 
sports  in  school — suffered  the  loss 
of  his  right  foot  when  he  was  14 
— and  set  out  to  build  a  career 
covering  sports  in  print  and  on  the 
air.  (He  has  only  a  slight  limp  to- 
day. But  it's  no  surprise  that  Lee, 
who  did  a  great  job  as  deejay 
chairman  of  Chicago's  March  of 
Dimes,    considers    his   work   with 
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crippled  children  the  "most  inspir- 
ing" thing  he's  ever  done.)  .  .  . 
Then,  his  very  first  night  on  a  full- 
time  radio  job,  Lee  found  himself 
all  alone  in  an  unfamiliar  station. 
"In  my  pitiful  effort  to  keep  some- 
thing on  the  air,  I  blundered  on  a 
group  of  records  and  tossed  them 
on  the  turntables."  What  he  didn't 
know — until  the  phone  jangled  vio- 
lently— was  that  those  discs  had 
been  banned  from  the  air,  and  for 
obvious  reasonsl  .  .  .  Nowadays, 
the  only  complaints  Lee  gets  are 
those  he  deliberately  asks  for: 
"I've  aroused  some  resentment  for 
being  so  outspoken  —  but  I'd 
rather  do  a  bad  show,  on  a  bad 
day,  than  simply  'coast.'  A  per- 
former has  to  give  enough  of  his 
real  self  on  the  air  so  listeners  are 
aware  he's  somebody  to  like  or 
dislike — not  just  an  anonymous 
voice.  I  really  live  and  breathe  my 
work,"  says  Lee.  "It's  my  hobby!" 


Lee  married  the  boss's  secre- 
tary in  Kansas  City.  Now  they 
are  living  happily  ever  after 
high  above  Chicago's  "Loop." 
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Debbie  Drake's  got  the  right  idea.  In  fact,  she's 
so  excited  about  it,  she  can  hardly  keep  from 
standing  on  her  head  .  .  .  then  jumping  up  and 
shouting  to  everyone  about  physical  fitness.  And 
everyone  knows  that  you'd  have  to  look  far  and 
wide  (narrow?)  to  find  a  better  exponent  of  phys- 
ical fitness — and  figure-fitness — than  Debbie.  She 
knows  that  exercising  not  only  keeps  you  looking 
and  feeling  trim  and  healthy,  but  it  also  does  won- 
ders for  a  gal's  mental  health.  There's  nothing  like 
taking  an  inch  or  two  off  the  hips  to  boost  a  wom- 
an's morale  sky-high!  .  .  .  Texas-born  Debbie 
started  out  with  exercising  studios,  but  eventually 
switched  to  TV.   ("I  thought  I  could  help  so  many 
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more  people  on  TV  than  I  could  in  my  studios.") 
Her  program,  "The  Debbie  Drake  Show,"  is  now 
seen  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(check  local  listings  for  day  and  hour)  .  .  .  and 
watching  it  is  the  best  way  we  know  for  keeping  in 
shape.  Doing  the  show,  in  Debbie's  words,  is  "the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  the  world."  She  realizes  the 
importance  of  exercise  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
activity in  modern  life  and  knows,  too,  that  she 
is  helping  thousands  of  women  to  a  happier, 
healthier  mental  outlook.  .  .  .  Debbie  insists  she 
could  never  keep  up  with  all  her  mail,  personal- 
appearance  dates  and  appointments  if  it  weren't  for 
her  sister  Pat,  with  whom  she  lives  in  New  York. 


To  keep  in  shape,  both  physically  and  mentally,  follow  trim  Debbie  Drake  along  the  road  to  sure  figure-fitness 


Above:  Pat  sets  up  an  appointment,  then  quickly  double-checks  it  as  Debbie  rushes  off  to 
an  interview.  Of  course,  there's  always  time  for  a  hug  of  affection,  and  appreciation,  as 
Pat  goes  through  the  mail.  (Figure  hint:  The  milk  Debbie  is  drinking  is  skimmed!)  Left: 
Debbie  poses  behind  the  life-size  placard  which  tells  all  about  her  exercise  record  on  the 
Epic  label.  Below:  For  two  sisters  with  a  good   sense  of  humor,  even  dictation  can   be  fun! 
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Repertoire  Workshop  Discovery  of  the  Season 
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Above:  Paul,  with  Marie  Neal,  in  a  scene  from  "Rained 
All  Night."  Right:  WCAU-TV  executive  producer  Al  Hol- 
lander (I.)  and  producer  George  Dessart  discuss  the  script. 


They  say  that  opportunity  knocks  but  once.  They're  wrong!  Today, 
opportunity  is  knocking  at  the  five  CBS  owned  television  stations 
in  major  cities  across  the  country.  The  producers  and  directors 
of  the  unique  "Repertoire  Workshop"  series  are  looking  for  as 
yet  "undiscovered"  actors,  dancers,  writers  .  .  .  anyone  with 
creative  talent.  .  .  .  Paul  Reid  is  such  a  talent.  He  was  discovered 
at  an  audition  at  WCAU-TV  in  Philadelphia,  co-starred  in  "Rained 
All  Night"  and  received  national  TV  exposure.  The  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  Paul  Reid,  age  twenty-five,  is  on  his  way  to 
recognition    in    the   theater.    For    him,   it's    a    dream    come    true. 


Home,  to  Paul,  means  Philadelphia  .  .  .  the  quiet  of  his  room  ...  a  gentle  mother 
who  cares  for  her  family  and   knows  that  a   loving  son  will   help   when  she  needs   him. 


Though  most  of  Paul's  energy,  his  thoughts  and  his  hopes  are  directed  toward  acting, 
there  are  the  moments  when,  at  home,  he  reads  a  best-seller  .  .  .  the  hours,  part-time, 
he  works  in  a  stationery  store  .  .  .  the  rare  day  he  appears  on  the  basketball  court. 


KMTV's  Answer  to   Big   Business! 
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Since  December  of  1962,  two  of  the  youngest  hosts  in 
television  have  been  seen  once  a  month  on  KMTV's 
"Teen  Kaleidoscope."  Nancy  Schneiderwind  and  Doug 
Drew  are  high-school  seniors  who  are  participating  in 
Omaha's  first  Junior  Achievement  Program,  a  tele- 
vision production  firm  called  Tee  Vee  III  .  .  .  Under  the 
auspices  of  Junior  Achievement  and  the  sponsorship 
of  KMTV,  the  company  of  twenty-five  teenagers  was 
formed  a  year  ago.  The  group  elected  a  board  of  di- 
rectors and  company  officers,  issued  stock,  planned  the 
format  of  their  show,  and  set  about  the  business  of  sell- 
ing commercial  time  to  local  businessmen.  The  profits 
earned  from  selling  the  commercial  time  were  used  to 
pay  the  company  executives  and  employees.  Salaries 
ranged  from  $1.60  a  month  to  Doug's  astronomical 


presidential  salary  of  $4.00  a  month!  .  .  .  Nancy  was 
chosen  by  the  group  to  be  the  hostess  for  "Teen  Kalei- 
doscope," and  has  been  cited  by  KMTV  staff  members 
for  her  talent.  It's  not  surprising  that  she  plans  to 
major  in  dramatics  at  college  this  fall.  .  .  .  Though  Doug 
was  originally  elected  for  behind-the-scenes  responsi- 
bilities, he  took  on  the  additional  role  of  co-hosting  with 
Nancy.  Besides  his  on-camera  and  in-school  duties, 
Doug  loves  playing  the  guitar,  takes  an  active  interest 
in  sports  and  is  an  avid  golfer.  ...  A  half-hour  variety 
program — featuring  teenage  talent  only — "Teen  Kalei- 
doscope" has  been  a  great  success  ...  as  well  as  an 
early  venture  into  "big  business"  for  ambitious  and  tal- 
ented Omaha  teenagers.  At  last  check,  we're  most  de- 
lighted to  report,  all  the  stockholders  were  quite  pleased! 


*25,000   CONTEST! 


TRUE   STORY    offers    monthly 

Over  s4,000  in  Cash  Prizes 

and 

Valuable  Merchandise 

First  Prize $1000 

Second  Prize $500 

Third  Prize $250 

4  Fourth  Prizes $50 

25  Fifth  Prizes    .  .  .(Hair  Dryers) 
10  Sixth  Prizes    .(Electric  Shavers) 

14  Seventh  Prizes $25 

16  Eighth  Prizes $15 

13  Ninth  Prizes $10 

50  Tenth  Prizes  *Soap  Powder  Dispensers 


THE  QUEEN 

RE-CIRCULATING  AIR  for 
hair  health  and  beauty! 
Gives  professional  beauty 
results  to  the  Queen's 
taste!  Controls  the  degree 
of  heat  you  want,  auto- 
matically. Aquamarine  with 
sparkling  chrome  trim. 
Stand  with  non-tip  base. 


RONSON  "TIARA" 

Ronson  "Tiara"  ladies' 
electric  shaver  features 
two  shaving  edges — con- 
toured "Beauty  Glide"  for 
legs;  curved  "Trimette"  for 
underarms.  Shaves  closely, 
quickly,  without  irritation. 


Soap  Powder  Dispensers 
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WIN  BIG 
CASH  PRIZES  IN 

True  Story  Magazine's  New 


ITS  THE  CHANCE  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 


read  the  story... 
enjoy  the  story. ..then 


Look  for  complete  details  and  entry  rules  in  the 
September  issue  of  TRUE  STORY  magazine,  now 
on  sale! 

A  wonderful  way  to  win  extra  pocket  money 
— and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  writer  to  win 
.  .  .  Enter  the  monthly  "Write  A  Title"  con- 
test today  .  .  .  Over  135  prizes  in  cash  and 
merchandise  every  month. 
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JO  ANN   CASTLE 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

Norma  Zimmer,  Jane  Roberts  (wife 
of  bandsman  Jimmy)  and  the  Lennon 
Sisters  were  hostesses  at  the  baby 
shower,  in  the  Lennon  home.  "Peggy 
decorated  the  place,"  Jo  Ann  told  us, 
"with  little  bars  of  soap  on  which  she'd 
pasted  tiny  pixies,  babies  and  a  stork. 
She's  so  clever!  Dianne  Lennon  Gass 
was  there,  and  all  the  smaller  Lennons 
watched  me  open  the  gifts.  At  that  mo- 
ment, seeing  their  happy  faces  around 
me,  I  decided  I  wanted  a  big  family. 

"But,  as  Dean  says,  let's  not  be  hasty! 
So  much  depends  on  this  first  one  and 
what  kind  of  parents  we  make,  and 
how  we  all  adjust  to  each  other." 

Among  the  gifts  she  got  that  day 
were  a  high  chair,  swing,  bassinet,  play 
pen  "and  just  about  everything  in  the 
way  of  a  complete  layette."  She  and 
Dean  had  already  started  decorating 
the  nursery  in  their  Woodland  Hills 
home  with  white  walls  and  rug,  blue 
curtains  and  other  blue  touches. 

They  had  decided  on  blue  because  Jo 
Ann's  doctors  had  predicted  a  boy — 
from  the  heartbeat.  Of  course,  they 
knew  that  predictions  of  that  sort 
aren't  foolproof  and,  despite  the  blue 
touches  in  the  room,  they  were  ready 
to  welcome  boy  or  girl  with  equal  bliss. 

(I  remembered  that  when,  a  few  days 
after  our  last-minute  interview,  I  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  informing  me  that 
Jo  Ann  had  given  birth  to  a  seven-pound 
five-ounce     baby     girl     that     morning, 


named  Deana  Marie.) 

Once  Jo  Ann  was  temporarily  re- 
tired from  TV,  she  plunged  whole- 
heartedly into  getting  everything  ready 
for  the  big  event.  She  expects  to  rejoin 
the  Champagne  Music  Makers  some- 
time in  September,  when  she's  back  to 
her  normally  slender  120  pounds. 
Meanwhile,  she  took  immense  delight 
in  seeing  herself  still  a  slim-waisted 
size  eleven  in  the  occasional  Welk  show 
summer  re-run — taped  before  she  made 
her  happy  announcement  to  the  world. 

During  those  busy  weeks,  she  really 
discovered  for  the  first  time  what  it 
is  to  be  a  housewife  and  get  to  know 
the  neighbors.  She'd  never  had  the  time 
before.  Now,  she  joined  the  coffee 
klatches — and  loved  them. 

"I  learned  so  much  during  this  peri- 
od," she  told  us.  "Before  that,  I  had 
no  idea  there  was  an  art  to  folding  a 
diaper.  I  was  an  expert  at  it  long  be- 
fore baby  was  due!" 

She  also  got  a  chance  to  catch  up  on 
her  reading — long  a  "favorite  pastime, 
but  now  on  a  highly  special  subject:  "I 
became  a  Dr.  Spock  fan.  It  reached  the 
point  where  I  was  quoting  him  so  much 
to  Dean  that  he  finally  got  exasperated 
and  said,  'This  Dr.  Spock — did  he  ever 
have  children?' 

"Naturally,  I  explained  that  he  didn't 
have  children,  but  his  wife  did,  and 
he's  a  grandfather,  too.  A  few  days 
later,  I  saw  Dean  reading  the  book  and 
he  admitted  he  agreed  with  many  things 
Dr.  Spock  said — particularly,  the  part 
about  not  spoiling  the  baby  and  keep- 
ing things  as  normal  as  possible." 

Of  course,   both  Jo  Ann  and   Dean 
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realized  from  the  start  that,  with  a 
baby,  their  lives  couldn't  possibly  be  as 
carefree  as  before.  No  longer  would 
they  be  able  to  say  breezily,  "Let's  go 
here,  or  let's  go  there." 

"But  we  won't  let  our  lives  revolve 
around  the  baby,"  she  insisted.  "He 
must  have  his  own  life,  as  we  have  ours. 
We  don't  want  to  smother  him  with 
love,  just  enfold  him  with  it.  But  I 
want  the  baby  to  learn  to  live  in  the 
world  and  adjust  .  .  .  and,  from  what 
I've  seen  and  heard,  this  ability  to 
adapt  is  something  best-learned  in  in- 
fancy." 

That's  when  Jo  Ann  herself  must 
have  learned  it,  for,  in  her  young  life, 
she  has  had  to  adapt  to  many  situa- 
tions. As  she  faced  the  great  new 
change  the  baby  was  bringing,  she 
couldn't  help  recalling  all  those  earlier 
adjustments  she  and  Dean  had  had  to 
make  together. 

Happiness— and  separation 

Before  their  marriage — "I  used  to 
love  traveling  .  .  .  now  I  dread  it,  un- 
less Dean  can  go  with  me.  At  one  time, 
that  was  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
business  ...  I  love  seeing  new  places 
and  meeting  new  people!  But,  look- 
ing back,  I  realize  that  I  was  terribly 
lonely  all  the  time.  I  always  dreaded 
going  back  to  an  empty  hotel  room. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  did.  I 
went  out  with  the  crowd.  And  some- 
times I'd  stop  and  wonder,  Why  am  I 
with  them?  What  am  I  doing  here?  I 
was  lonelier  than  ever  in  the  crowd.  I 
was  always  looking  for  happiness,  grab- 
bing at  any  straw  that  looked  like 
happiness." 

After  her  marriage — well,  happiness 
was  definitely  a  man  called  Dean  Hall. 
And  she  felt  lonelier  than  ever,  when 
she  went  on  tour  without  him. 

"Out  of  town,"  she  recalled,  "the 
minute  the  show  was  over,  I'd  rush  back 
to  my  room  at  the  hotel  and  wait  until 
it  was  time  to  call  Dean.  You  should 
have  seen  our  telephone  bills!  Some- 
times we  talked  together  two  or  three 
times  a  night.  That's  the  important 
thing  .  .  .  keeping  close  .  .  .  talking 
everything  out.  We  see  everything  the 
same  way  ...  as  if  we  were  born  to- 
gether. 

"I  still  enjoyed  the  moments  on 
stage,  playing  for  people,  but  it  was 
different.  I  longed  for  the  moment  when 
that  plane  settled  down  at  the  Los 
Angeles  airport  and  I'd  see  my  hus- 
band .  .  .  and  pretend  I  didn't  see 
him.  He'd  stand  there  pretending  he 
didn't  see  me  .  .  .  and  then  we  were 
together  where  we  couldn't  possibly 
pretend  a  minute  longer  .  .  .  laughing 
and  joking  and  heading  for  home! 

"I  was  separated  from  him  too  much." 

All  that  has  been  changed,  very  much 
for  the  better:  "Dean  travels  with  me 
now.  We  both  feel  it's  important  to  us, 
so  he's  given  up  his  job  as  an  engineer 
at  ABC  and  is  busy  forming  a  record- 
ing company,  Dean  Records.  That  way, 
he'll  be  free  most  of  the  time  to  travel 
with  me.  We  hope  eventually  to  go  into 
music  publishing,  as  well." 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  happy  plans 
for  the  future,  Jo  Ann's  thoughts  kept 
turning  back  to  the  past — as  a  guide: 


"It's  really  strange  how  a  person 
changes.  .  .  .  I've  been  playing  pro- 
fessionally since  I  was  fifteen-and-a- 
half.  My  career  was  always  first  with 
me.  the  one  thing  that  mattered. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  getting  married. 
Marriage  was  something  way  off — five 
years  off.  at  least — when  I  met  Dean. 
He'd  worked  the  show  at  ABC  and  I'd 
seen  him  around,  in  the  coffee  shop 
and  the  corridors.  And  then  I  was  on 
the  Al  Jarvis  show  as  a  guest  one  Sun- 
day .  .  .  and  he  was  on  camera  there. 

How  it  all  began! 

"When  we  came  into  the  parking  lot, 
our  cars  were  parked  so  that  one  of 
us  had  to  back  out  first  before  the 
other  could  move.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  a 
date  with  him!  He'd  always  smiled  at 
me  .  .  .  and  suddenly  the  thought  of 
going  home  alone — my  mother,  dad  and 
sister  had  gone  to  San  Diego  for  the 
day — was  too  much. 

"I  smiled  and  we  started  talking. 
After  that,  for  five  months,  we  saw  each 
other  seven  days  a  week.  ABC  is  only 
five  minutes  from  my  parents'  home. 
Dean  would  be  at  the  house,  I'd  drop 
in  at  the  studio.  The  blond,  blue-eyed 
man  who'd  seemed  rather  shy  and 
quiet,  at  first,  turned  out  to  have  a 
wild  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  and  I  think 
he'd  been  hunting  all  his  life  for  what 
I  was  hunting  for  .  .  .  happiness. 

"But  I  never  knew  I  loved  him  and 
I  never  thought  of  marriage — con- 
sciously. I  must  have  thought  of  it  sub- 
consciously .  .  .  because  one  day,  as  we 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and  I 
should  have  said  goodnight,  I  heard 
myself  saying,  instead:  'How  come 
you've  never  asked  me  to  marry  you?' 

"And  he  looked  at  me  with  those 
level  blue  eyes  and  said,  T  didn't  want 
to  interfere  with  your  career,  Jo  Ann.' 

"My  career!  For  a  minute,  I  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  My 
whole  life,  my  career  .  .   . 

"But  why  in  the  world  couldn't  a 
girl  be  married  and  still  play  the 
piano?" 

They  were  married  a  few  weeks  later, 
and  Jo  Ann  had  never  been  so  happy 
— until  that  sudden  joy  of  knowing 
about  the  baby  and  the  fact  that  the 
happy  Halls  would  soon  be  three.  .  .  . 

Yes,  marriage  made  many  changes  in 
Jo  Ann's  life.  And  their  firstborn  is 
bound  to  make  many  more. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  very  nicest 
"dividends,"  so  far,  is  that  parenthood 
has  unexpectedly  brought  the  blond 
musician  closer  to  her  own  family. 

You  see,  her  parents  had  been 
against  her  marriage — not  out  of  any- 
thing personal  against  Dean,  but  simply 
because  they  felt  the  career  to  which 
she'd  given  so  much  should  take  pri- 
ority over  personal  matters  in  her  life. 

It  took  some  time  for  them  to  get 
over  their  initial  bitterness.  And  the 
news  about  the  baby  helped  a  lot. 

"Mother  just  couldn't  wait,"  Jo  Ann 
told  us  blissfully,  "to  hold  her  first 
grandchild!"  — Louise  Ronka 

"The  Lawrence  Welk  Show"  is  seen 
over  ABC-TV,  Sat.,  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT. 
The  Welk  Music  Makers  record  for  Dot. 


You  do  this,  too? 


Does  a  pencil  in  your  hand  start  you  sketching? 
Then  you  may  have  enough  talent  for  an  excit- 
ing career  in  art  .  .  .  drawing  fashions,  people, 
animals  or  scenes  for  ads  or  posters  to  illus- 
trate stories  or  greeting  cards. 

Here's  the  first  thing  to  do.  Find  out  from 
people  who  know  whether  you  have  art  talent 
worth  training. 

Take  the  simple  Art  Talent  Test  that  has 
started  so  many  towards  careers  in  the  art 
field.  You  can  get  a  free  copy,  without  obliga- 
tion, by  mailing  this  coupon. 

You  take  the  test  at  home;  then  send  it  back 
for  grading.  You  get  a  free  analysis  of  your 
talent  by  professional  artists  at  America's 
largest  home  study  art  school.  They  know 
■what  it  takes  for  success  in  the  art  field. 

For  nearly  50  years  our  school  has  been 
training  talented  beginners  for  careers  in  com- 
mercial art.  We  give  individual  instruction  in 


art  in  your  home.  Many  of  our  former  students 
are  highly  successful  today. 

Take  the  Talent  Test  at  home.  Mail  it  back 
and  find  out  if  you  have  talent  worth  training. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 

▲(/art  instruction  schools 

Studio  8963 
500  South  4th  Street  •  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  Talent  Test  without  cost  or 
obligation.  (please  print) 
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Poems  Wanted 


NOW 


Popular,  Rock  &  Roll, 
Country  &  Western,  and 
Gospel  poems  for  musical 
setting  and  recording  with 
"the  Nashville  Sound". 
Send  poems  today  for 
Free  examination  and  our 
best  offer. 
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Studio  M,  6145  Aeklen  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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START  YOUR  COLLECTION  NOW  . . . 
From  any  of  the  100  STARS  LISTED  BELOW!! 


Nick  Adams  Gary  Clarke 

Michael  Anderson  Chuck  Connors 
Paul  Anka 
Annette 
Frankie  Avalon 


Brigitte  Bardot 
Warren  Beatty 
Dan  Blocker 
Pat  Boone 
Randy  Boone 
Richard  Boone 
Stephen  Boyd 
Peter  Brown 
Raymond  Burr 
Edd  Byrnes 
Michael  Callan 
George  Chakiris 


Fabian  Forte 
Connie  Francis 
Robert  Conrad       Robert  Fuller 
Tim  Considine       James  Garner 
Johnny  Crawford  Robert  Goulet 
Tony  Curtis  Don  Grady 

Bobby  Darin  Lome  Greene 

James  Darren        Clu  Gulager 


Sue  Lyon 
George  Maharis 
Lori  Martin 
Diane  McBain 
Doug  McClure 
Gardner  McKay 
Hayley  Mills 
Martin  Milner 
Sal  Mineo 
Marilyn  Monroe 
David  Nelson 
Ricky  Nelson 
Ricky  Nelson 
&  Kris  Harmon 


Andrew  Prine 
Debbie  Reynolds 
Pernell  Roberts 
Bobby  Rydel! 
John  Saxon 
John  Smith 
Roger  Smith 
Connie  Stevens 
Dean  Stockwell 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
Bobby  Vee 
CJmt.  Walker 
Deborah  Walley 
John  Wayne 
Tuesday  Weld 
Guy  Williams 
Van  Williams 
Natalie  Wood 


Doris  Day  Dwayne  Hickman 

James  Dean  Eddie  Hodges 

Sandra  Dee  Earl  Holliman 

Dion  Robert  Horton 

Troy  Donahue  Rock  Hudson 

Donna  Douglas  Will  Hutchins 

James  Drury  Christina  Kaufmann  Paul  Newman 

Vincent  Edwards  Michael  Landon  Hugh  O'Brian 

Chad  Everett  Brenda  Lee  Tony  Perkins 

Dick  Chamberlain  Everly  Bros.  Robert  Logan  Paul  Petersen 

Chubby  Checker    Shelley  Fabares  Jack  Lord  Suzanne  Pleshette  Loretta  Young 

Jimmy  Clanton       Eddy  Fontaine  Carol  Lynley  Elvis  Presley  Tony  Young 

DON'T    DELAY    OFFER   MAY  BE  WITHDRAWN  AT  ANY  TIME!  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr. 

HOW  TO  START  YOUR  STAR  PHOTO  COLLECTION 

1.  Print  the  names  of  Your  Favorite  Stars  on  a  sheet  of  paper  (print  plainly). 

2.  Enclose  10c  for  EACH  PICTURE  you  list.  (To  cover  mailing  &  handling  costs) 
If  you  wish  Special  Mailing  Service  ...  Air  Mail  (50c  extra)  —  First  Class  (25c  extra) 
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INSIDE  STORY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  key  phrase  to  remember, 
however,  is  this  missive  from  the 
producers:  "We  are  seeking  ex- 
perts in  any  subject,  other  than 
your  regular  line  of  work  or  pro- 
fession." 

All  opera-loving  shoemakers,  line 
up! 

Train  Training:  Network  people 
never  know  where  a  good  TV  show 
might  be  found,  so  sometimes  they 
just  make  an  assignment  based  on  a 
suggestion  and  hope  a  show  can 
come  out  of  it. 

That's  about  the  way  it  was  with 
NBC's  ace  newsman  Edwin  New- 
man, who  rode  the  famous  Orient 


Express  in  Europe  deep  into  the 
Communist  countries  and,  together 
with  cameramen,  came  up  with  a 
good  program.  It'll  be  shown  in  the 
fall.  .  .  .  NBC,  by  the  way,  will  in- 
stitute a  couple  of  changes  in  its 
news  and  public  affairs  program- 
ing. The  award-winning  team  of 
Huntley  and  Brinkley  will  expand 
their  lively  treatment  of  the  day's 
news  to  a  full  half-hour  (to  go  along 
with  CBS's  expanded  coverage),  and 
each  will  also  do  four  one-hour 
specials. 

The  "White  Paper"  series  will  in- 
clude a  detailed  account  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  (always  a  con- 
troversial matter) ,  as  well  as  an  in- 
depth  report  on  boxing  in  America. 

The  Numbers  Game:  MGM  Tele- 
vision   has    announced    that    they're 


going  to  produce  a  full-hour  series 
for  '64- '65  called  "Great  Stories  from 
the  Bible."  I  think  it's  a  great  idea 
— and  if  the  sponsors  want  to  en- 
courage letters  from  viewers,  I  can 
start  them  off  on  the  right  track.  I 
wrote  a  column,  a  while  back,  in 
which  Hildegarde  and  I  got  into 
an  argument  over  whether  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery"  was  the 
Sixth  or  the  Seventh  Commandment. 

It  turns  out  we  were  both  right 
(the  numbers  vary  among  the  reli- 
gions), but  the  significant  thing  is 
that  I  got  more  letters  about  it  than 
I  get  with  requests  for  some  beauty's 
phone  number. 

Which  may  mean  that  people  are 
more  interested  in  religion  than  in 
girls. 

Which  may  shock  the  hell  out  of 
some   producers.      — That's  Earl! 


VINCENT   EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

longer  news.  Now  suddenly  a  new  im- 
age— Vince  seeking  new  girls,  creating 
a  romantic,  rather  dashing  image,  and 
all  smiles!  But  the  "romance"  didn't 
last  long.  Diane  had  just  two  weeks 
with  Vince.  What  happened?  Why? 
Did  Vince  just  go  temporarily  man- 
about-town?  Is  he  a  restless  romantic? 
And  what  about  Sherry? 

Let's  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
Diane  McBain  was  working  on  "The 
Caretakers"  when,  one  noontime,  Vince 
Edwards  showed  up  on  the  movie  set. 
He  was  working  across  the  street,  and 
he'd  asked  a  friend  to  introduce  him  to 
Diane.  That  accomplished,  he  asked 
Diane  to  lunch.  An  interesting  duo — 
everyone  on  the  set  took  note  of  that — 
and  they  weren't  a  bit  surprised  when 
Vince  showed  up  on  the  set  again  the 
next  day. 

Diane  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  Hollywood,  a  classic,  cool, 
poised  beauty,  and  men  are  constantly 
intrigued;  it's  a  challenge  to  find  what 
she's  really  like.  What  she  is  really  like 
is  serious,  thoughtful,  a  girl  genuinely 
interested  in  people  and  with  a  world 
of  warmth  and  humor  to  give — if  she 
believes  in  you.  Well,  she  believed  in 
Vince.  He  seemed  "a  very  nice  person, 
sincerely  interested,  eager  for  friend- 
ship." 

They  had  a  ball  at  lunch,  each  went 
back   to  work   stimulated,   accelerated. 
After  that,  Vince   began   phoning  and 
suggesting    dinner.    "He's    charming," 
Diane   says,   "the  way   a  fine   actor   is 
charming.  It  kind  of  gets  to  you,  and 
why  not?   Charming  is  how  they  live, 
charm    is    what    they're    selling — their 
own  handsome,  charming  personalities. 
"Vince  talks  well.  Beautiful,  smooth 
talk,  the  kind   a   top   actor  uses  in   a 
f       beautiful,    smooth    voice,    so    that    he 
y       makes  other  men  from  other  walks  of 
r       life  sound  staid  and  dull.  Vince  is  color- 
ful and  vivid,  intense,  romantic  and  un- 
predictable. I  enjoyed  it  all  very  much 
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and  then  abruptly  ...  he  stopped 
calling." 

He  stopped  calling  because  Sherry, 
reading  the  column  items,  had  blown 
a  fuse.  Vince  had  made  no  effort  to 
have  dinner  in  inconspicuous  places,  he 
never  intimated  in  any  way  to  Diane 
that  he  was  trying  to  keep  their  dating 
undercover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he 
wanted  anonymity,  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  choose  for  a  possible  idyl 
would  be  Diane,  whose  spectacular 
beauty  has  made  her  a  romantic  image. 

Sherry  blew  and  Vince  flew  .  .  .  back 
to  the  quiet  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
columnists  say  they  were  informed  by 
Vince's  representatives  that  the  whole 
thing  was  more  or  less  trumped  up,  "a 
plant"  by  Diane,  who  was  trying  to 
snag  publicity. 

Now  it  was  Diane  who  was  hurt, 
Diane's  turn  to  blow:  "I  loathe  all  this 
pseudo-romantic  publicity  that  has  at- 
tached itself  to  me.  It's  just  what  I 
don't  want.  It's  a  type  of  publicity  I 
abhor,  a  type  that  makes  you  sound  like 
the  town  harlot,  when  most  of  the  time 
I  haven't  been  out  of  the  house! 

"Lately,  I've  been  meeting  a  number 
of  people  who  are  not  in  show  business. 
I  have  a  girl  friend  visiting  from  Hawaii 
and  we  have  met  some  very  interesting 
people  of  a  different  caliber,  a  caliber  I 
like.  I  don't  want  to  get  confused  by 
smooth  talk  or  surface  good  looks  .  .  ." 

A  cruel  "lesson"  for  Diane 

In  fact,  Vince  Edwards  doesn't  know 
it,  but  he  has  helped  change  Diane's 
life.  Her  two  weeks  of  dating  Vince  is 
the  latest  in  a  string  of  disappointments 
which  have  taught  her,  the  hard  way, 
that  Hollywood  is  not  fairyland.  "May- 
be," she  says,  "it's  the  disillusionment 
of  finding  that  all  the  much-touted  fun 
is  really  a  desperate  attempt  at  fun. 
Under  the  makebelieve  are  serious 
problems — so  real  and  serious  that,  at 
this  moment,  I'm  not  sure  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle."  And  she  means  it! 
After  Vince,  she's  determined  not  to  be 
disappointed  again. 

"Being  a  movie  star  is  not  the  great- 


est thing  on  earth,"  she  smiles  that 
rare  smile  of  hers.  "There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  out  to  be  a  star,  that  came 
first  and  nothing  was  going  to  get  in  my 
way.  Today  I'd  rather  be  a  regular  girl, 
fall  in  love,  marry,  find  happiness,  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  I'm  not  even 
sure  but  that  I  wouldn't  be  happier 
modeling  than  acting;  a  model's  life  is 
so  much  more  adaptable  to  marriage. 
I'm  not  a  novice  and  I've  found  out  a 
few  things  about  Hollywood." 

.  .  .  that  many  of  the  biggest  stars 
are  deeply  unhappy. 

.  .  .  that  this  is  the  hardest  place  in 
the  world  to  find  a  friend. 

.  .  .  that  all  the  lovely  little  romantic 
scenes — when  a  top  male  star  suddenly 
starts  dating  you — are  makebelieve. 
(An  actor  acts.) 

.  .  .  that,  in  crucial  situations,  what 
should  count  is  what  you  are,  not  how 
you  look.  (Most  actors  are  essentially 
concerned  with  physical  attributes  and 
they  think  you  are,  too.) 

.  .  .  that  it's  difficult  to  live  a  normal 
life  or  have  normal  relationships  in  this 
atmosphere. 

For  a  couple  of  weeks,  she  thought 
she  had  a  new  friend,  someone  who 
really  was  interested  in  her  as  a  human 
being.  It  was  romantic  and  it  was  fun. 

Whatever  he  was  interested  in,  Sherry 
blew  and  Vince  flew. 

But  Vince  is  obviously  resentful  of 
bondage — all  men  are — and  when  he 
went  to  Vegas  to  break  in  his  night- 
club act,  he  got  there  early  enough  to 
catch  Juliet  Prowse  at  the  Flamingo. 
The  hottest  attraction  in  town  was 
Juliet,  singing  (among  other  things) 
"Love  Makes  the  World  Go  Round." 
Vince,  sitting  at  a  table  up  front  with 
his  manager,  was  bug-eyed. 

He'd  caught  Juliet  on  stage  once  be- 
fore, in  San  Diego,  and  she'd  introduced 
him  to  the  audience.  But  he  never  came 
backstage  in  San  Diego;  they  never 
met — then.  At  the  Flamingo,  he  did  go 
backstage  and  they  met  and  he  invited 
her  to  his  opening,  or  at  least  the  re- 
ception afterward,  as  she'd  be  on  stage 
while  he  himself  was  on  stage. 

She  came  and,  immediately,  the  hot- 


test  romance  on  the  show-business  front 
was  supposedly  between  Vince  and 
Juliet.  But  the  minute  the  whispers  on 
this  began.  Sherry — who,  at  one  point, 
was  not  expected  to  attend — arrived  in 
Vegas.  She  was  at  Vince's  opening  .  .  . 
very  lovely,  very  fragile,  but  inexora- 
bly steel-willed  and  there.  She  did  not 
meet  Juliet.  She  stayed  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  while  Vince  and  Juliet 
posed  for  photographers. 

What  Juliet  knows— now 

The  rumors  spread  on  this  "ro- 
mance," too,  but  the  "plant"  couldn't 
be  attributed  to  Juliet:  She  was  in 
Baden  Baden,  filming  a  TV  special  to 
be  shown  in  every  country  in  Europe 
via  Eurovision. 

And  this  time  the  rumors  couldn't 
have  been  more  wrong.  There  has  only 
been  one  serious  romance  in  this  girl's 
life  and  very  few  casual  dates  with 
anyone  anytime.  She  has  friends.  Elvis 
Presley's  one  .  .  .  her  manager,  Mark 
Nordoh  .  .  .  Paul  Raffles  of  P.J.'s  .  .  . 
Michael  Garth.  These  are  all  friends, 
people  with  whom  she  is  totally  at  ease 
and  with  whom  she  shares  a  great  sense 
of  humor. 

But  only  once  was  she  ever  ready  for 
marriage,  only  once  and  with  all  her 
heart.  And  that  was  with  Frank  Sinatra. 
''We  dated  for  two  years  before  we  be- 
came engaged.  It  was  a  wonderful  time 
of  my  life,"  she  says.  "He's  quite  a 
man.  Bright,  quick,  intelligent,  serious, 
humorous,  impatient,  moody,  unpredict- 
able and  great.  We  got  along  because 
we  liked  each  other  as  well  as  loved 
each  other.  And  we  separated  finally 
when  I  discovered  that  to  be  his  wife 
meant  that  never,  ever  could  I  work  at 
all. 

"We'd  always  discussed  the  career 
bit  and  I  was  prepared  to  give  up  the 
career.  Someday  I  probably  will.  I  want 
a  woman's  life,  marriage  and  a  family. 
But  it  came  as  a  surprise  that  Frank 
could  be  so  adamant,  that  I  couldn't  do 
even  one  TV  show." 

She  broke  the  engagement  .  .  .  broke 
her  own  heart  a  little,  doing  it  .  .  .  and 
today  is  still  dating  Frankie.  They  were 
together  recently  at  the  SHARE  party 
and  having  an  obviously  gorgeous  time, 
while  columnists  reported  that  Vince — 
there  with  Sherry — never  took  his  eyes 
off  Juliet's  vivacious  face. 

"To  be  exact,"  Julie  says,  "Frank  and 
I  have  a  better  time  now,  tremendous 
fun  now,  because  I'm  more  relaxed, 
before  there  was  always  a  strain.  There 
are  no  hard  feelings,  we're  grown  up 
people  and  friendship  is  something  too 
good  and  too  rare  to  turn  your  back 
on. 

"I  long  ago  stopped  thinking  of  mar- 
riage as  just  two  people  wildly  in 
love,"  she  says.  "True  love  has  many 
more  aspects.  There  must  be  two  peo- 
ple on  the  same  intellectual  level,  and 
on  the  same  physical  level — that's  im- 
portant, but  it's  not  the  only  thing. 
There  must  be  trust,  total  trust,  so  each 
individual  is  free  to  act  individually 
without  fear  or  suspicion  on  the  other's 
part." 

Also,  for  her,  the  man  would  have  to 
have  a  certain  stature.  In  show  business 
or  out  of  show  business,  he'd  have  to 
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have  attained  some  security  for  himself 
so  that  he'd  be  strong,  not  weak — a 
strong  individual. 

Frank  is  not  an  easy  man  to  replace 
and  Dr.  Casey  is  not  the  replacement. 
Juliet's  never  even  thought  of  him  as 
such. 

"Wait  till  he  opens  at  the  Grove  and 
I'm  there!"  she  laughed.  "I'll  send  him 
a  wire.  'Love  from  your  secret  love' — or 
better  yet,  'Did  you  hear  about  us?' ' 

Jubet  is  joking.  But  if  she  really 
sends  the  wire,  it's  a  cinch  that  Sherry 


CHUCK   CONNORS 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

bachelor  house. 

"There  seemed  to  be  no  point  in 
things,"  he  said.  "I'd  go  ti  work,  come 
back,  get  a  bite  to  eat,  read  a  book 
and  go  to  bed.  It  was  just  no  fun.  There 
has  to  be  a  sharing  in  order  to  enjoy 
life.  I  found  I'm  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  has  to  have  a  woman,  who  has  to 
be  married.  It  would  bore  me  to  go 
out  on  the  town  every  night  with  a  dif- 
ferent  girl. 

"And  yet,  from  the  time  I  separated 
until  a  month  before  I  married  Kamala 
this  April,  I  was  very  skeptical  about 
the  idea  of  remarriage  ...  or  about 
the  idea  of  marriage  itself,  for  that 
matter." 

Yet,  although  he  didn't  realize  it  at 
the  time,  Chuck  had  already  met  the 
one  girl  who  would  eventually  renew 
his  faith  in  marriage — and  in  life.  In 
the  spring  of  1961  he  had  filmed  "Ger- 
onimo"  in  Mexico,  and  his  leading  lady 
was  an  actress  named  Kamala  Devi — 
a  slim,  delicate  girl  with  wide  dark 
eyes  and  long  black  hair,  daughter  of 
an  English  mother  and  an  Indian  fa- 
ther. 

While  they  were  filming  the  picture, 
working  together  day  after  day  on  the 
difficult  location  sequences,  Chuck  and 
Kamala  became  good  friends.  But 
friendship  was  all  it  was,  and  at  the 
end  of  filming  Kamala  immediately 
returned  to  Europe,  where  she  had 
been  living,  while  Chuck  went  back  to 
Hollywood  to  face  again  the  problem 
of  his  crumbling  marriage. 

Nine  months  passed.  During  those 
months,  Chuck  and  Betty  Connors  sep- 
arated, Chuck  took  up  his  solitary  ex- 
istence as  a  bachelor,  and  Betty  sued 
for  divorce  (in  December  of  1961). 

Then — in  March,  1962 — Kamala  was 
back  in  Hollywood.  "We  were  thrown 
together  because  we  were  publicizing 
the  picture,"  Chuck  told  me.  "I  think 
our  first  date  was  for  the  Foreign  Press 
Awards.  And  occasionally  we  would 
have  dinner  together."  Gradually  their 
dates,  which  had  started  as  business, 
became  more  personal  in  nature. 

"My  first  impression  of  Kamala," 
Chuck  said,  "was  that  she  was  a  very 
gorgeous  person  who  looked  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  most  beautiful  girls  I've 
known.  And  then,  after  getting  to  know 
her,  I  realized  that  even  though  she  has 
tremendous  exterior  beauty,  the  beauty 
that  she  has  inside  of  her  far  exceeds 
it.  What  I  mean,  without  being  corny, 


will  again  walk  right  in  with  her  little 
dukes  up.  She's  in  a  difficult  situation, 
this  Sherry.  She's  dated  Vince  so  long 
that  the  tempo  of  their  romance  can  no 
longer  be  in  high  gear.  And  you  never 
know  when  Vince  is  going  to  wander 
onto  another  set  and  ask  some  viva- 
cious girl  to  lunch.  — Laura  Bascombe 

Vince  stars  in  "Ben  Casey"  (ABC-TV, 
Mon.,  10  P.M.  EDT)  and  "The  Victors" 
(Columbia),  sings  on  Decca  Records. 
Diane's  in   "Mary,   Mary"    (Warners). 


is  her  soul — her  love  of  people — her 
kindness  toward  people. 

"I  see  it  in  the  way  she  treats  my 
mother,  who's  visiting  us  from  Brook- 
lyn ...  in  the  way  she  treats  her  friends 
.  .  .  the  way  she  treats  the  people  we 
employ. 

"She's  a  very  sophisticated  girl,  too. 
But  underneath  it  all  she  has  a  tremen- 
dous drive — a  peasant  drive,  and  I  mean 
that  as  a  compliment — for  the  universal 
desire  of  all  women:  to  be  married,  to 
have  a  man,  to  be  a  part  of  his  life, 
and  to  have  him  to  be  a  part  of  hers. 
She's  a  fabulous  person. 

"And  yet,"  he  smiled,  "she's  got  a 
few  chinks  in  her  armor.  She  gets  a 
little  petulant  once  in  a  while.  But  if 
she's  annoyed  about  something,  she  gets 
over  it  in  three  minutes — and  that's  one 
of  the  things  I  like  about  her.  She  never 
holds  a  grudge. 

"I  told  Kamala,  'East  is  East  and 
West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet — but  we  did ! '  "  They  smiled  at 
each  other.  Then  he  added,  "But  I 
guess  there  were  some  people  who  were 
skeptical.  They  doubted  that  two  peo- 
ple from  opposite  ends  of  the  world 
could  make  a  union,  and  yet  I  know 
that  we  have.  Frankly,  it  never  inter- 
ested me  what  other  people  thought. 
As  long  as  we  conducted  ourselves  on 
a  high  moral  plane  in  all  respects  dur- 
ing our  courtship — which  we  did — we 
now  feel  that  we  can  look  back  at  every 
portion  of  our  lives  together  since  we've 
known  each  other  and  know  that  we 
are  good  people.  That's  how  we  feel 
about  ourselves,  so  we  feel  we  can 
hold  our  heads  high. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  did  our 
different  backgrounds  cause  no  prob- 
lems— quite  the  opposite  is  true," 
Chuck  emphasized.  "The  difference  has 
helped  make  Kamala  a  more  exciting 
person  for  me.  There  are  so  many  little 
hidden  facets  to  her,  because  of  her 
background.  There's  a  mysterio  about 
Kamala  sometimes.  It's  not  a  with- 
drawing of  herself.  It's  certain  phrases 
she  uses  or  the  way  she'll  react  some- 
times. Just  looking  at  her  lights  a  fire 
in  me  .  .  .  and  it  happens  all  the  time! 
To  me,  she's  very  different  from  any 
other  woman. 

"We  don't  intend  to  have  a  big  fam- 
ily," the  ex-ballplayer  said,  "but  we 
hope  to  have  at  least  one  child.  Not  in 
the  immediate  future,  though.  I  think 
we're  right  in  the  decision  that  we 
should  wait  for  six  or  eight  months,  or 
even  up  to  two  years,  in  order  to  ad- 
just completely  to  each  other — if  we 
need  adjustment.  I  don't  know  that  we 
do  need  it,  but  it's  just  better  to  wait. 


"'We  have  almost  everything  in  com- 
mon," Chuck  said  firmly.  "That's  one 
of  the  main  reasons  we  got  married. 
For  instance,  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  sense  of  humor.  The  ridiculous  ap- 
peals to  both  of  us.  And  then  there's 
baseball — strangely  enough,  Kamala 
has  taken  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water.  I 
have  box  seats  for  the  Dodger  games  at 
Chavez  Ravine,  and  she  enjoys  them 
with  me." 

Chuck  laughed.  "She  never  saw  a 
baseball  game  until  a  year  ago.  Once, 
when  Willie  Mays  was  at  bat,  she 
wanted  to  distract  him  so  he'd  strike 
out.  We  might  say,  'Hey,  Willie,  strike 
out!'  But  Kamala  said,  in  a  very  clipped 
accent,  'Be  distracted,  Willie!  Be  dis- 
tracted, Willie!'  That  broke  me  up. 

"We  first  started  thinking  of  mar- 
riage around  last  Christmas,"  Chuck 
said.  "But  actually  it  wasn't  until  early 
March  that  we  decided  on  it.  We 
thought  about  it  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  finally  we  got  married  on  my  birth- 
day— April  10th.  We  had  a  civil  cere- 
mony at  the  home  of  my  lawyer,  Lou 
Goldwyn,  in  Bel  Air. 

"For  a  honeymoon,  we  went  down  to 
Palm  Springs  for  a  couple  of  days,  but 
then  we  had  to  hurry  back  for  business. 
Someday,  we're  planning  to  take  a  va- 
cation— call  it  a  honeymoon,  if  you  will 
— in  India.  I  would  like  to  see  it,  and 
I  think  Kamala  would  enjoy  showing  it 
to  me. 

"My  sons  come  over  here  as  often 
as  I  can  get  them,"  Chuck  continued. 
"They  have  their  own  rooms  here,  and 
I  even  keep  new  suits  of  clothes  for 
them.  Michael  is  twelve  now.  Jeffrey 
is  eleven,  Steve  is  nine  and  Kevin  is 
seven. 

"Last  Wednesday,  I  went  out  and 
picked  them  up  and  dressed  them  in 
their  new  suits,  and  we  took  them  out  to 
dinner.  On  Friday  we  took  them  to  the 
ball  game,  and  then  they  came  back 
here  and  slept.  I  got  them  back  home 
in  time  for  their  Little  League  practice. 

"A  few  months  ago,  I  took  all  the 
boys  and  William  Wyler's  son  David 
up  to  Long  Pine  for  the  weekend.  We 
went  arrowhead  hunting,  and  I  also 
showed  them  how  to  fire  rifles — 22's. 
They  had  a  wonderful  time. 

"They  get  along  with  Kamala  very 
well.  Kamala  has  made  it  very  clear, 
without  saying  so,  that  she  is  in  no  way 
infringing  on  their  mother  .  .  .  that  their 
mother  is  Betty  Connors  and  it  will  al- 
ways be  so,  and  I'm  their  father. 
There's  really  been  no  problem. 

"In  fact,  that's  true  of  our  whole  mar- 
riage. Kamala  is  very  easy  to  get  along 
with,  and  I  think  I'm  easier  to  live 
with  than  I  was.  I  feel  there's  more 
hope  in  my  life  now.  And  there's  more 
fun  in  life  than  there  has  been  in  the 
recent  past.  When  you're  around  some- 
one who  exudes  happiness  and  love  as 
Kamala  does,  I  guess  it  starts  coming 
out  of  you.'' 

He  looked  fondly  at  his  wife.  "Kam- 
ala is  making  a  whole  new  life  for  me. 
And  I  think  she's  even  going  to  help 
my  work  a  lot.  Because  now  I  have 
someone  to  come  home  to." 

—James  Gregory 

Chuck's  new  series  on  ABC-TV,  begin- 
ning this  fall,  will  be  "Arrest  and  Trial." 
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ARLENE   FRANCIS 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

the  lives  of  the  woman's  husband,  their 
child,  another  couple — and  Arlene. 

It  was  2:15  P.M.,  Sunday,  May  26, 
1963,  a  heavily-overcast,  miserable  day 
in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 
Rain  had  been  falling  intermittently 
since  dawn,  yet  not  intensely  enough  to 
divert  the  Sunday  pleasure  seekers  from 
their  appointed  rounds.  The  highways, 
thus,    were   jammed    with   motorists. 

As  Destiny  had  willed  it,  Arlene  had 
driven  that  day  to  Mineola,  Long  Island, 
to  go  over  the  final  details  for  a  play 
she  had  agreed  to  do  in  summer  stock 
there.  By  2  P.M.  the  conference  was 
over  and  Arlene  pointed  her  sleek 
white  convertible  for  the  return  trip  to 
Manhattan. 

As  Arlene  tooled  her  car  onto  the 
macadam-topped  four-lane  Northern 
State  Parkway,  traffic  already  was 
medium  to  heavy,  for  rain  was  now  fall- 
ing steadily  and  the  excursionists  had 
taken  an  early  start  for  home. 

Death  was  waiting 

Suddenly,  as  she  approached  Lake 
Success,  near  the  city  line,  Arlene 
spotted  a  slowdown  in  the  right-hand 
lane  that  had  been  caused  by  a  minor 
collision  of  two  cars  ahead.  So  swiftly 
did  the  stalled  line  of  cars  loom  in 
front  of  her,  Arlene  had  to  jam  on 
her  brakes  and  swerve  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision herself. 

On  the  deadly,  rain-slicked  blacktop 
surface  of  the  parkway,  the  combina- 
tion of  braking  and  swerving  threw  her 
car  out  of  control.  In  one  swift,  terrify- 
ing instant,  Arlene's  car  careened  and 
struck  the  foot-high  concrete  divider 
separating  the  westbound  lane,  in  which 
she  was,  from  the  eastbound  lane. 

Hitting  with  such  momentum,  the 
car  literally  plowed  over  the  divider 
and  catapulted  into  the  eastbound 
roadway. 

In  that  same  awesome  instant,  a 
grinding  crash  of  metal  and  breaking 
glass  rent  the  air.  Traffic  on  both 
sides  came  to  a  skidding  stop.  Arlene's 
convertible  had  crashed  head-on  into 
an  oncoming  car,  then  caromed  off  the 
front  end  of  the  vehicle,  shot  across  to 
the  other  side  of  the  roadway,  and 
mounted  the  hilly  grass  shoulder,  where 
it  finally  came  to  rest. 

It  was  all  quiet  again — for  just  a 
brief  moment.  Then,  breaking  the 
silence,  agonizing  cries  and  screams 
of  pain  could  be  heard.  Arlene  her- 
self was  making  no  sound.  She  was 
draped  over  the  wheel  of  her  wrecked 
auto,    bleeding    and    unconscious. 

The  groans  were  coming  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  other  car  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway,  where  it  had 
come  to  a  sudden,  strident  stop. 

For  Mrs.  Rose  Arcos,  of  38  Seventh 
Street,  Brooklyn,  there  were  no  whim- 
pers, no  cries.  She  was  beyond  pain. 
t  The  pleasant  Sunday  drive  out  to  the 
v  Island  with  her  family  and  friends  was 
r       her  last.  She  was  dead. 

The  pain  and  agony  belonged  to  the 

others  now — 
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To  Mrs.  Arcos'  husband,  Joseph,  age 
34  (as  was  his  wife),  who  had  suffered 
critical  head  injuries   .  .   . 

To  the  couple's  daughter,  Celeste,  9, 
who  received  severe  face  cuts  .  .  . 

To  Anthony  Catapano,  58,  of  91-03 
76th  Street,  Woodhaven,  Queens,  who 
sustained  numerous  cuts  of  the  face, 
arms,  and  legs  .  .  . 

To  his  wife,  Lena,  53,  who  suffered 
critical  multiple  injuries  .  .  . 

Motorists  leaped  out  of  their  cars 
in  the  first  few  moments  following  the 
crackup  and  rushed  to  the  injured  to 
offer  aid  and  comfort  until  finally  the 
ambulances  arrived  to  take  the  victims 
to  Meadowbrook  Hospital  in  East  Mead- 
ow, a  dozen  miles  away. 

Even  as  she  was  lifted  onto  a  stretch- 
er, the  prostrate  Arlene  Francis  was 
given  emergency  treatment  by  the 
ambulance  physician,  and  was  brought 
around.  Now  Arlene,  too,  felt  the 
first  excruciating  stabs  of  pain — from 
a  broken  collarbone,  a  cut  scalp, 
bruises  over  most  of  her  body,  and  a 
concussion. 

"I  don't  know  what  happened," 
Arlene  murmured  haltingly  and  almost 
inaudibly  as  a  Long  Island  State 
Parkway  patrolman  tried  to  question 
her  briefly.  "I  just  lost  control  ...  I 
tried  to  stop  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
I  skidded  .  .  ." 

By  now,  word  of  the  accident  had 
reached  Arlene's  family  at  home.  Mar- 
tin Gabel  quickly  hurried  to  his  wife's 
side,  then,  after  determining  from  phy- 
sicians that  she  could  stand  the  trip,  he 
arranged  for  Arlene's  transfer  to  Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Man- 
hattan. The  21-mile  trip  was  made  by 
ambulance. 

That  night,  lying  in  her  hospital  bed 
under  the  merciful,  soothing  influence 
of  pain-killing  opiates,  Arlene  slept 
quietly.  But  morning  and  a  visit  from 
Martin  suddenly  brought  her  back  to 
the  cruel  reality  of  tragedy. 

"What  happened?"  Arlene  mur- 
mured. She  was  asking  Gabel  to  tell 
her  about  the  people  in  the  other  car. 
She  wanted  to  know. 

"I  want  the  truth,"  she  insisted  as 
Martin  tried  to  change  the  subject. 

"The  woman  .  .  ."  Martin  said 
hesitantly,  "she's  dead  .  .  ." 

Then  Gabel  told  Arlene  about  the 
others  and  promised  her  that  they 
would  pull  through,  although  even  as 
he  spoke  the  doctors  themselves  could 
not  be  certain  about  Joseph  Arcos.  It 
was  still  touch  and  go  for  him. 

"I've  been  calling  the  hospital  every 
hour,  checking  on  their  conditions," 
Martin  told  Arlene. 

Arlene  began  to  weep. 

"I  want  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
family,"  she  said,  pleadingly.  "I  want 
to  tell  them  how  sorry  I  am  .  .  ." 

Gabel  told  Arlene  there  would  be 
time  for  that.  First  she  had  to  get  well. 
Before  he  left  her,  Martin  talked  with 
the  doctors  attending  his  wife.  He  told 
them  about  Arlene's  anxiety  to  talk 
with  the  dead  woman's  family.  The 
doctors  immediately  ruled  against  it — 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  Arlene  had 
suffered  too  much  of  a  shock,  and  so 
had  the  Arcos  family. 

She  could  get  in  touch  at  a  later 
time. 


The  days  passed.  The  victims,  re- 
ceiving the  finest  medical  care  in  their 
respective  hospitals,  rallied  and  started 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

At  heart,  none  could  be  joyous  even 
at  the  prospect  of  complete  recovery. 
Death  had  left  all  the  victims  fearful 
and  wracked  by  the  terrible  memory 
of  that  Sunday  afternoon. 

While  no  one  could  discount  the  suf- 
fering endured  by  the  family  of  the 
dead  woman,  neither  could  they  say  that 
the  anguish  was  any  less  for  Arlene 
Francis. 

"All  I  can  think  about,"  said  Arlene, 
at  one  point,  "is  the  misery  I've  brought 
about  in  this  world." 

This  was  the  second  time  in  the 
last  three  years  that  Death  had  touched 
her  life  .  .  . 

A  stranger  dies 

Again,  that  first  time,  it  was  an  after- 
noon, just  a  few  minutes  past  2  P.M. 
The  date  was  June  23rd,  1960.  Arlene 
was  with  her  husband  in  their  summer 
home  in  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

Fifty  miles  away  in  Manhattan,  two 
people — Alvin  M.  Rodecker  and  his 
wife,  Katherin — were  being  drawn 
toward  a  rendezvous  with  Destiny. 
Though  neither  of  them  could  know, 
not  any  more  than  Arlene  Francis  and 
Martin  Gabel  could,  the  wheels  of 
Fate  were  bringing  these  four  together 
— into  one  fatal  maelstrom  of  tragedy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodecker  had  just 
stepped  out  of  the  restaurant,  Le 
Pavilion,  at  111  East  57th  Street.  The 
restaurant  was  on  the  street  level  of 
the  Ritz  Tower  Hotel,  on  the  north- 
east corner. 

The  couple  had  come"  all  the  way 
from  their  home  in  Detroit  to  celebrate 
Mr.  Rodecker's  60th  birthday.  Their 
thoughts  were  gay  and  ebullient.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Rodecker,  a  financier,  had 
just  remarked  to  his  wife,  "Holy  cow, 
what  an  expense  that  was.  But  it  was 
worth  it.  We're  really  celebrating  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Rodecker  never  finished  the  sen- 
tence. Without  warning,  he  gave  a 
sharp,  shrill  cry  and  fell  in  a  heap  on 
the  sidewalk. 

Mrs.  Rodecker  stood  petrified  over 
her  husband's  limp  body.  Blood  was 
gushing  from  Rodecker's  head. 

In  the  blinding  flash  of  this  grim 
tragic  turn,  Mrs.  Rodecker  gazed 
through  glassy,  tearful  eyes  at  an 
object  lying  nearby  on  the  sidewalk — 
the  object  that  had  struck  her  husband 
on  the  head.  It  was  an  eight-inch  iron 
dumbbell,  which  obviously  had  dropped 
from  a  window  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Ritz  Tower. 

As  an  ambulance  took  Mr.  Rodecker, 
unconscious  and  in  critical  condition,  to 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  police  conducted  a 
search  of  the  hotel  to  determine  from 
where  the  dumbbell  had  fallen.  The 
investigation  led  to  an  eighth-floor  suite 
where  a  maid  admitted  that  she  had 
accidentally  caused  the  dumbbell  to 
drop. 

The  dumbbell  had  been  one  of  two 
that  were  wrapped  in  a  towel  and 
placed  on  the  window  sill  to  hold  a 
screen  in  position.  Ordinarily,  an  air 
conditioner  occupied  the  space  that 
the  screen  was  in,  but  the  unit  had  been 


taken  away  for  repairs. 

The  maid  had  gone  to  the  window 
to  clean  up,  and  had  taken  one  of  the 
dumbbells  away.  Then  she  began  re- 
moving the  screen.  At  that  instant,  the 
other  dumbbell — still  on  the  sill — rolled 
off  and  plummeted  to  the  street,  strik- 
ing Mr.  Rodecker. 

Fate  had  spun  its  web  and  entwined 
the  Rodeckers  into  the  life  and  memory 
of  Arlene  Francis.  That  eighth-floor 
suite  from  which  the  dumbbell  fell  be- 
longed to  Arlene  Francis  and  Martin 
Gabel! 

When  word  of  the  accident  reached 
her  in  Mt.  Kisco,  Arlene  was  so  shaken 
she  immediately  canceled  her  appear- 
ance that  night  at  the  Westport  Country 
Playhouse. 

"I'm  terribly  upset  and  shocked," 
she  said  as  she  stood  an  all-night  vigil, 
as  did  Mrs.  Rodecker,  for  word  on  the 
victim's  condition.  He  was  given  very 
little  chance  to  survive,  despite  a  two- 
hour  operation.  The  next  day,  Rodecker 
died. 

On  January  11th,  1962,  Arlene  Fran- 
cis and  Martin  Gabel  were  sued  in 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  for 
$500,000  in  Rodecker's  death. 

On  June  20th  of  that  year,  Arlene  and 
Martin  agreed  to  pay  $175,000  in 
damages  as  settlement  to  the  widow  of 
the  man  who  died.  The  Ritz  Tower 
paid  an  additional  $10,000  to  the  vic- 
tim's survivor. 

The  haunting  memory  of  the  death 
was  something  that  Arlene  had  to  live 
with,  but  she  could  not  let  it  destroy 
her  life.  Arlene  and  Martin  were  not 
personally  responsible  for  the  fatality 
although,  technically,  under  the  law, 
they  were  held  liable  for  restitution  to 
the  widow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

Facing  the  future 

And  now,  as  Arlene  spent  her  days 
in  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital  re- 
covering from  the  injuries  she  her- 
self had  suffered  in  the  fatal  crash  on 
Northern  State  Parkway,  her  thoughts 
searched  into  the  past. 

Not  once,  but  twice— Death  had 
touched  her  life.  How  did  Arlene  adapt 
herself  to  these  agonizing  twin  tor- 
ments? 

"/  don't  feel  jinxed,"  Arlene  said. 
Her  voice  broke  as  she  talked  about 
it.  She  was,  of  course,  concerned  at 
the  moment  with  the  latest  stroke  of 
tragedy. 

"I  am  terribly  depressed  by  the 
thought  of  the  woman  who  died  in  the 
accident,"  Arlene  said.  She  tried  to 
explain  how  it  happened  but  she 
couldn't  find  words,  because  there  is 
no  way  for  her  to  put  what  happened 
in  words.  She  has  no  recollection. 

"I  absolutely  blacked  out  before  the 
accident,"  Arlene  related  weakly.  "The 
last  thing  I  remember  was  seeing  a 
car  halted  in  the  lane  ahead.  I  moved 
into  the  opposite  lane  .  . .  then  nothing." 

Arlene  then  spoke  about  her  ex- 
periences as  a  motorist. 

"I  have  been  a  driver  all  my  life  and 
never  had  an  accident,"  Arlene  said. 
"But  when  I  have  one  ...  it  had  to  be 
as  horrible  as  this." 

Again  her  voice  broke. 

"When    Martin    told    me    about    the 
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woman's  death  the  next  day,  it  was  a 
great  shock.  I  wanted  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  poor  woman's  family  im- 
mediately.   But   I   wasn't    allowed. 

"But  I  certainly  intend  to  ...  it  will 
be  one  of  the  first  things  I  do  after  I 
leave  the   hospital." 

On  June  5th — ten  days  after  the 
accident — a  pale,  weak,  and  unwilling- 
to-talk  Arlene  Francis  emerged  from 
the  ambulance  entrance  of  Columbia 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  a  wheelchair. 
Wearing  a  red  ribbon  bow  in  her  hair, 
a  bright  blue  blouse,  tight-fitting  dark 
blue  slacks  and  red  slippers,  and  with 
dark  sunglasses  over  her  eyes,  Arlene 
managed  to  smile  for  photographers 
but  had  nothing  to  say  to  reporters  ex- 
cept a  dispirited,  "Okay,"  in  response 
to  their  queries  on  how  she  felt. 

"This  has  been  a  terrible  shock," 
Arlene's  secretary,  Muriel  Fleit,  told 
the  newsmen  as  she  walked  beside  the 
wheelchair,  which  was  being  pushed  by 
a  private  nurse. 

Arlene's    right    arm    was    still    in    a 


RICHARD  CHAMBERLAIN 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

has  known  depends  upon  how  posses- 
sive you  are,"  Dick  said.  "Suppose  a 
man  is  out  with  a  girl  he  cares  for,  and 
a  fellow  she  used  to  date  comes  over 
to  their  table  and  sits  down. 

"Maybe  the  girl's  escort  has  heard 
her  talk  about  this  former  beau.  How 
is  he  supposed  to  feel  about  it? 

"If  he's  one  type,  he'll  probably  be 
rude  and  wish  the  other  fellow  would 
go  away — he  may  even  get  mad  at  his 
girl.  If  he's  another  type,  he'll  feel  sort 
of  sorry  for  the  guy  whose  time  was 
beaten — and  proud  of  himself  for  com- 
ing out  the  winner!" 

As  we  all  know,  Clara  Ray  was 
Dick's  steady  girl  for  a  long  time.  But 
she  wasn't  his  first  steady  girl  and  may 
not  even  be  his  last,  when  and  if  Dick 
changes  his  mind  about  not  wanting  to 
"possess"   anyone — or  be  "possessed"! 

"I  didn't  go  steady,"  Dick  said,  when 
he  came  back  from  performing  on- 
camera,  "until  about  my  last  two  years 
in  high  school.  When  I  did,  it  was  a 
pretty  big  thing. 

"I  didn't  care  then  whether  my  girl 
had  or  hadn't  gone  out  with  other  boys 
before  she  started  dating  me,  because, 
as  long  as  she  was  going  steady  with 
me,  that  was  what  mattered.  I  knew  she 
had  dated  lots  of  boys.  But,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  wasn't  a  bad  feeling  to 
realize  that   she   finally   preferred   me. 

"You  see,"  Dick  confessed  quietly, 
"usually  I  was  in  the  reverse  role.  In- 
stead of  leaving  other  boys  to  date  me, 
girls  left  me  for  other  boys. 

"It  wasn't  often  that  I  had  a  chance 
to  be  jealous  of  the  boys  in  a  girl's 
past.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  one  of 
them." 

Imagine  a  girl  walking  away  from 
Dr.  Kildarel  But  Dick  wasn't  joking. 
His  face  was  drawn,   almost  haggard. 

More  than  his  makeup  for  the  mature 
movie  role  had  affected  Dick's  appear- 


sling,  due  to  the  fractured  collarbone, 
but  otherwise  there  were  no  visible 
signs  of  her  injuries. 

The  nurse  wheeled  Arlene  to  a  black 
Cadillac  limousine  and,  as  photograph- 
ers continued  to  shoot  pictures,  someone 
asked  Arlene  if  she  had  gotten  in 
touch  with  the  dead  woman's  family. 

Arlene  didn't  reply,  but  Miss  Fleit 
did. 

"Yes,  Miss  Francis  did  get  in 
touch  .  .  ." 

That  was  all  she'd  say  about  it. 

Then  the  chauffeur  drove  Arlene  and 
Miss  Fleit  away. 

Away,  for  Arlene,  to  convalesce — 
and.  hopefully,  to  try  to  forget  the 
tortuous  memory  of  those  two  deaths 
in  three  years.  — George  Carpozi  Jr. 

Arlene  is  on  "What's  My  Line?"  Sun.. 
10:30  P.M.  EDT  on  CBS-TV.  In  NY- 
she's  heard  daily  on  "Luncheon  at 
Sardi's"  at  1:15  P.M.  on  WOR  Radio. 
(Outside  N.Y.,  check  local  listings.) 
She's  in  "The  Thrill  of  It  All"  for  U-I. 


"I'm  not  sick,"  he  insisted,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question.  "Only  tired.  And  it's 
getting  worse.  I  feel  as  though  I'll  never 
be  able  to  rest  enough." 

Despite  Dick's  insistence  that  he 
wasn't  sick — or,  at  the  very  least,  wor- 
ried about  recent  developments  in  his 
private  life — his  co-workers  thought 
otherwise.  He  had  spent  the  lunch 
break  stretched  on  a  couch  in  his 
dressing  room. 

Though  his  eyes  remained  somber, 
he  smiled  now  as  he  continued:  "Al- 
though I  was  usually  the  fellow  who 
lost  the  girl,  I  remember  a  very  impor- 
tant time  that  I  came  out  the  winner! 
In  college,  I  beat  another  fellow's  time 
— and  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  at  that. 

"He  introduced  me  to  his  date  at  a 
dance. 

"During  the  dance,"  Dick  remem- 
bered, "the  girl  and  I  developed  a  big. 
mutual  crush — and  left  together. 

"Oh  sure,"  said  Dick.  "I  kept  seeing 
the  friend  who'd  brought  her  to  the 
dance.  He  may  have  been  a  little  more 
formal  with  me  than  he'd  been  before, 
but  we  got  along  all  right. 

"I  certainly  didn't  resent  him  or  the 
fact  that  he  used  to  date  my  girl. 

"If  he  hadn't  dated  her,  who  would 
have  introduced  us? 

The  wrong  kind  of  woman 

"The  knowledge  that  a  girl  I  liked  a 
lot  had  dated  other  people— okay,  so 
she's  kissed  somebody  else — never  has 
bothered  me. 

"However,"  he  added — and  this  could 
be  a  most  important  factor  in  his  and 
Clara's  future —  "I've  always  avoided 
a  girl  who  dated  too  many  people. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that  I'd  discrimi- 
nate against  a  girl  because  she  was 
popular  and  got  lots  of  invitations.  But 
I  wouldn't  want  to  date  a  girl  who  made 
a  hobby  of  being  a  belle." 

Dick  went  on  to  describe  the  kind 
of  woman  he  had  in  mind:  The  kind 
who  thinks  of  dates  the  way  some  men 
think  of  golf  scores — who  works  con- 
stantly to  improve  "performance"  and 


upset  last  week's  "record." 

"Some  girls,"  he  pointed  out,  "try  to 
date  as  many  men  as  possible  just  for 
the  sake  of  looking  more  popular  than 
somebody  else,  or  to  cater  to  their  own 
vanity.   I  won't   date   a   girl   like  that. 

"I'd  feel  like  one  more  trophy  in  a 
trophy    case." 

I  pointed  out  to  Dick  that  an  expert 
on  psychology,  writing  for  a  Los  An- 
geles paper,  had  recently  listed  "lack 
of  dating  experience"  as  the  first  of 
three  major  causes  for  unfortunate 
youthful  marriages.  (The  others  were 
"desire  to  leave  home"  and  "preg- 
nancy.") He  said  that  couples  who 
begin  going  steady  too  young,  and  go 
steady  too  long,  take  dangerous  risks 
if  they  marry  before  looking  around  to 
see  what  other  material  the  marriage 
market  offers. 

"I  don't  know,"  Dick  said,  shaking 
his  head  slightly.  "As  I  said,  it's  an  in- 
dividual matter  how  much  a  person 
should  date  or  whether  he  should  go 
steady.  Or  even  how  possessive  he  is 
toward  the  girl  he's  dating. 

"If  a  girl  agreed  to  date  no  one  but 
me,  and  I  discovered  she  was  dating 
other  people  behind  my  back,  I  wouldn't 
like  it,"  he  explained.  "Though,  even  at 
that,  I'd  listen  to  her  excuse,  the  first 
time — or  I  think  I   would. 

"But,  as  for  being  jealous  of  people 
she  dated  before  she  dated  me — well, 
I  suppose  I'd  feel  sorry  for  them!  It's 
good  for  a  man's  morale  to  know  that, 
after  she's  looked  over  the  competition, 
his  girl  chooses  him." 

Is  that  what  he  and  Clara  Ray  are 
doing  now?  Looking  over  the  compe- 
tition, so  they'll  be  more  satisfied  with 
each  other — if  that's  the  choice  they 
finally  make? 

That's  obviously  one  question  Gentle- 
man Dick  isn't  answering. 

But,  whatever  choice  he  himself 
makes  in  the  future,  one  thing  is  sure: 
There'll  be  no  threshing  over  the  past, 
no  recriminations  about  other  men  she's 
kissed — because  Dick  will  know  she 
prefers  his  kisses  to  all  others! 

Well,  what  girl  in  her  right  mind 
wouldn't?  — Nancy  Anderson 

Dick  stars  in  "Dr.  Kildare,"  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EDT.  He 
sings  on  MGM  Records  and  stars  in  the 
MGM  feature  film,  "Twilight  of  Honor." 
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Wide  set  straps.  White. 
Sizes  32  to  36A, 
32  to  38B,  32  to  40C. 

#50io/2  for  $5.95 


$5.99 


HUMAN  HAIR  EYELASHES$2.1 5 
J#9381  HUMAN  HAIR  EYEBROWS  $4.25 
Add  extra  glamour  to  your  eyes  with 
Human  Hair  Eyebrows  and  Eyelashes 
imported  from  Europe.  Application 
fluid  and  instructions  enclosed.  Black, 
Dark  or  Light  Brown.  Fed.  Tax  included. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 


FREDERICK'S  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  DEPT.  4309 


FREE1 

tWine  fiTALOS  I  6o08  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD 
*       »,.. I.°!  I  HOLLYWOOD  28, 
YOUI  OIDEI  J  plEASE   SEND    # 

01  SEND  25c  F0«  !  1CACC  CCklr,  # 
CumNT  ISSUE...  |PLEASE  SEND  #" 
50c  FOt  I8-M0NTH  |D  J.  E1NCL9SE  A" 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


CALIFORNIA 
SIZE 


-SIZE- 


D  C.O.D.  $2.  EACH  ITEM. 


-(ADD. 


COLOR 

-COLOR 

50«   POSTAGE) 
©1963 
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WANTED 

SONGS  sTeCOROS 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  No  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  feel  them  and  we'll  let  you  know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  RECORDING.  WE  NEED  SONG-POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  &  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  information  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  YOUR  POEMS  to 
Fine  Star  Music  Masters  265  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUR   OLD    FUR   COAT 


INTO  NEW  CAPE,  STOLE! 


Jt,  R.  Fox,  fur  specialist,  restyles  your  old,  //f*o*  ~- 

k  worn  fur  coat,  into  a  glamorous  new  cape  /  'Ret?* 

Is. or  stole.  Special  price,  $24.95*  com- J sTYt*       I 

i  plete,  includes  new  lining,  interlining,  t^jo*       / 

sk  monogram,  cleaning,  glazing.  ^*****++^J 

"£     (Mink,  beaver,  extras,  add'l.) 
v  ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

We  Are  Bonded  Fur  Specialists. 

L  SEND  NO  monevt  Wrap  up  your  old  fur  coat,  mail  it  to  us 
HVow.  Send  your  dress  size  and  height  onpostcard.  Pay  post- 
man $24.95  plus  postage  when  new  cape  arrives.  Or  send 
for  FREE  Style  Book  now!  Many  styles  to  choose  from. 
Write:  I.  R.  FOX  •  146  W,  29th  Street,  Dept.  B-83,   H.T.I 


0NLY*429-2 


92  A MONTH 
—    REPAYS 


nooo 


Borrow  $100  to  $1000  i 
tirely  by  mail!  Pay  all  your 
bills  with  a  confidential  loan 
from  Postal;  only  one  small 
'  monthly  payment  instead  of 
many.  Over  57  years  of  dependable 
service  to  people  throughout  the  U.S.  A. 
State-licensed— your  assurance  of  fair 
rates  and  supervised  reliability.  FAST, 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE.    TRY  US! 

POSTAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  50-R 
200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

I    D.  J.  Levitt,  President 

I   Postal  Finance  Co.,  Dept.  50-R 

I    200  Keeline  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

|    Rush  FREE  complete  Loan  Papers. 


SELECT  LOAN  HERE 


Cash  you 

Receive! 

30  Monthly 

Payments 

$100 

$5.12 

$300 

15.06 

$500 

23.57 

$800 

35.28 

$1000 

42.92 

Name... 
Address . 


U1*: 


.Zone State 


for  Girls,  Boys,  Adults 

Attractive  Initial  ring,  brilliant  10-k 
yellow  rolled  gold  plate  finish — OR 
new  wide  band  heavy  solid  sterling 
water-lily  pattern  Friendship  ring. 

6lG  CASH 

TO 
AGENTS  I 


To  get  one  ring  Order  4  large  ] 
boxes  of  Rosebud  Saive  to  sell 
at  50c  box  or  4  bottles  Rosebud 
Perfume  to  sell  at  50(1  a  bottle. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  1 ,  W00DSB0R0.  MARYLAND 

r  "  high  "  n 


I  SCHOOL  I 

AT  HOME   IN  SPARE  TIME 
I 

I 


Low  monthly  payments  include  stand- 
ard text  books  and  instruction.  Credit 
for  subjects  already  completed. 
Progress  as  rapidly  as  your  time 
and  abilities  permit,  diploma  awarded 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— TELLS  YOU  HOW 

OUR  66TH  YEAR -— 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  Dept.  H653 
Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
Please  send  FREE  High  School  booklet. 


ADDRESS 

CITY  &  STATE. 


Accredited  Member  national  home  study  council 


T 
¥ 
R 

81 


TRUST  YODORA 

For  those  intimate  moments . . .  don't  take  a 
chance... trust  Yodora  and  feel  confident.  New 
Yodora  is  a  delicately  scented  modern  beauty 
cream  deodorant  fortified 
with  Hexachlorophene. 
Gives  protection  you 
can  trust. 


d  o  i*  « 


Pure  White.  Non-Irritating.  Contains  no  harsh  Aluminum  Salts 


5X7    ENLARGEMENT 
COLORED     IN     OILS 

|  Specify   color  eyes,   hair,  clothes 
I  EVERY  ORDER  FOR  J 


made  from  any  photo, 
snapshot  or  negative.       hl^dhifa 
Send  payment  with  order.  tpo.tagi 
FRAMED  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.M,1204B'way,N.Y.1 


1 

Scl 


24 


LARGE 

NEW 

TOWELS 


Less  than 

c 

ea. 


5 


Unwoven  Cotton  and   Rayon 

That's  right!  Two  dozen  large  towels  for  only  $1.00 
(plus  10c  for  extra  postage  and  handling).  Think  of  it 
— LARGE  SIZE  unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece  I  Terrific  value  you've  got  to 
see  to  believe.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price.  Now  we're  pass- 
ing this  savings  on  to  you,  our  customers.  All  orders  on 
a  FIRST  COME.  FIRST  SERVED  basis,  so  be  sure 
and  order  all  you'll  need — you'll  sure  use  all  you'll  buy 
— and  you'll  never  get  a  buy  like  this  again.  Thank 
you.      ORDER     NOW1     MONEY-BACK     GUARANTEE. 

MURRAY     HILL    HOUSE.     Dept.    T-964-J 

P.  O.  Box  126— Bethpoge.  L.  I.,   N.  Y. 


32 


To  you  who  are  OVER 
5'7",  new  fashions 
priced  no  higher  than 
regular  misses'  sizes. 
Style  shown  is  wash- 
able cotton  print,  flare 
skirted.  Colors:  Beige/ 
Brown/Blue  or  Aqua/ 
Navy/Medium  Blue.  Sizes: 
12  to  22.  Other  styles  &  fabrics 
$2.99  thru  $25,  sizes  10  to  24. 
Also  Coats,  Shoes,  Lingerie, 
Sportswear,  etc.  For  free  "Tall 
Girls"  Catalog,  mail  postcard 
to  Over  Five-Seven  Shops, 
Dept.T-8,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


CAROL    BURNETT 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

girl  in  the  world."  And  Carol  means  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who 
would  doubt  that  last  statement.  After 
all,  Carol's  baby  carries  a  remarkably 
high  price  tag — in  more  ways  than  one. 
In  cold,  hard  cash,  it  has  already  cost 
a  fortune,  long  before  its  birth.  Carol 
was  scheduled  to  open  in  a  new  Broad- 
way musical,  "A  Girl  to  Remember," 
on  November  23rd.  To  give  Carol  a 
chance  to  recuperate  fully  after  her 
baby  is  born  (it's  expected  in  January 
or  February),  the  opening  was  post- 
poned until  May,  1964,  and  the  pro- 
ducer had  to  return  approximately 
$1,000,000  (that's  right— one  million) 
in  advance  sales  to  those  who  had  al- 
ready ordered  tickets! 

Many  of  these  prospective  customers 
may  end  up  going  to  the  show,  anyhow 
.  .  .  but  professionals  say  late  spring  is 
a  bad  time  to  open.  It's  too  close  to  the 
summer  doldrums,  when  theater  atten- 
dance invariably  falls  off,  and  this  can 
even  mean  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  for  the  play  ...  for 
Carol  .  .  .  for  Dick  Haymes,  her  co- 
star  .  .  .  for  all  those  whose  jobs  or 
careers  or  financial  investments  are  tied 
up  in  it. 

More  important — beyond  even  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  cold  cash — there  is  the 
emotional  price  Carol  has  had  to  pay 
for  the  love  that  produced  the  child  she 
is  carrying.  Joe  Hamilton's  mother  and 
sisters  have  still  not  accepted  Carol  as 
Joe's  wife,  and  though  she  hopes  des- 
perately that  her  baby  will  soften  their 
attitude,  she  still  has  received  no  word 
of  encouragement  or  kindness  from 
them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Joe's 
ninth  child,  Carol's  first,  may  have  to 
suffer  the  rejection  of  its  grandmother, 
its  aunts,  its  half-sisters  and  brothers. 

There's  the  very  human  factor:  Carol 
became  pregnant  so  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage that  she  and  Joe  have  had  almost 
no  time  to  enjoy  their  hard-won  to- 
getherness in  freedom  and  privacy  .  .  . 
or  to  work  out  the  many  knotty  prob- 
lems of  two  careers  and  disparate  in- 
comes. 

And  yet,  despite  all  this,  Carol  still 
thinks  of  herself  as  "the  luckiest  girl 
in  the  world." 

Problems,  fears,  even  painful  mem- 
ories, have  vanished  in  the  new  glow 
she  feels. 

Suggest  to  her  that,  at  thirty,  it's  just 
a  shade  risky  to  be  starting  a  family — 
and  she  grins  delightedly.  "Yes,  I  know 
I'm  no  chicken.  Remember  when  Joe 
and  I  broke  up,  how  I  wailed,  'Now  I 
won't  have  a  baby  before  I'm  thirty!'? 
That's  why  I  was  so  fantastically  thrilled 
when  the  doctor  said  I  was  pregnant!" 

Talk  about  the  effect  that  motherhood 
will  have  on  her  career — and  she  bursts 
into  rhapsodies.  "I'm  so  happy  that  I'm 
not  committed  to  a  weekly  TV  show  any- 
more. Doing  a  Broadway  show  will  be 
just  perfect.  I  can  work  when  the  lit- 
tle one  is  asleep.  I'll  only  be  away 
from  her — or  him — three  hours  a  night, 
and  I'll  be  right  there  when  the  baby 
needs  me  most. 

"Oh,  it's  just  ideal.  I'll  be  doing  the 


two  things  that  give  me  the  greatest 
happiness — making  people  laugh,  and 
being  a  mother,  too — with  neither  in- 
terfering with  the  other.  This — this  is 
supreme  happiness." 

Mention  Joe's  family — and,  though 
her  eyes  cloud  for  a  moment,  she  quick- 
ly remembers  her  own  family:  "You 
should  see  my  sister  Chris — she's  more 
excited  than  I  am.  You'd  think  she  was 
having  the  baby.  And  my  grandmother 
is  so  happy,  too." 

Commiserate  with  her  because  Joe 
had  to  leave  her  in  Dallas  at  a  State  Fair 
appearance,  during  the  early  months 
of  her  pregnancy,  to  return  to  his  "Gar- 
ry Moore  Show"  duties — and  she  pats 
her  stomach  and  chortles  with  delight: 
"Yes,  I  had  the  baby  all  to  myself  for 
a  while.  It  was  great.  Now  I  can  hard- 
ly wait  till  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  just 
sit  down  and  enjoy  this  new — role  I'm 
creating. 

"And  think,  of  course.  I've  never  had 
much  time  to  think  about  pet  theories 
of  child  raising  .  .  .  except  that  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  use  baby  talk.  The  more 
grown-up  you  talk  to  a  child,  the  more 
adult  he'll  be.  Oh,  and  I  believe  in 
spanking,  too — and  lots  of  patient  ex- 
planation when  he's  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand." 

After  all,  It's  only  money! 

Say  sympathetically  that  you  suppose 
motherhood  will  nip  her  promising 
movie  career  in  the  bud— and  Carol 
shrugs  carelessly.  "I'm  afraid  movies 
are  not  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  tie  my- 
self down  to  that  every-day,  all-day 
routine  .  .  .  not  with  a  family  coming. 
Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  live  in  Holly- 
wood. I  had  to  lose  that  town  to  make 
good  in  the  first  place. 

"Besides,  I'm  about  ready  to  bomb 
the  place  for  not  giving  Julie  Andrews 
the  part  of  Eliza  Doolittle  in  'My  Fair 
Lady.'  She's  beautiful  and  she  sings, 
but  Hollywood  says  there  must  be  a 
box-office  star  like  Audrey  Hepburn  in 
the  part,  even  though  they'll  have  to 
dub  in  a  voice  for  her.  I  say  my  grand- 
mother could  play  that  part  and  sell 
tickets.  Julie  is  Eliza!" 

And  if  you  should  merely  hint  that 
it's  hard  on  Carol  to  be  working  while 
pregnant — you  get  a  blank  stare.  "Well, 
of  course,  I'm  taking  it  easy.  I'm  trying 
to  get  a  lot  more  sleep  than  usual  and 
we've  altered  the  act.  I'm  not  taking  any 
chances.  I've  cut  down  on  any  jumping, 
anything  difficult.  I'm  carried  around  in 
the  act,  but  I'm  insisting  they  do  it 
gently.  But,  really,  I  feel  just  plain 
wonderful.  I  haven't  been  one  bit  sick 
.  .  .  haven't  had  any  of  the  crazy  crav- 
ings for  strawberries  and  pickles  you're 
supposed  to  have.  I  really  have  never 
felt  better  in  my  life!" 

Obviously — at  any  price,  on  any  terms 
—Carol  Burnett  considers  herself  the 
happiest,  luckiest  mother-to-be  in  the 
world. 

And  so  she  should.  For  Carol  Burnett 
was  born  to  be  a  mother. 

When  she  was  only  a  child  herself, 
she  never  needed  urging  to  help  take 
care  of  her  baby  sister.  She  rarely  even 
left  the  house  without  taking  little 
Christine  along  (Carol  spent  so  much 
time  pushing  Christine's  carriage,  neigh- 


bors  suspected  her  of  being  the  baby's 
teenage  mother).  When  Chris  was 
twelve,  Carol  undertook  completely  her 
sister's  upbringing — and  did  so  with 
the  joy  and  humor  of  a  young  woman 
to  whom  mothering  came  naturally. 

Carol  later  explained  to  a  reporter 
that  she  and  Christine  have  always  had 
long,  serious  talks  about  any  problem 
that  arises.  "Well,  maybe  they  weren't 
always  calm  discussions.  Like  the  time 
I  found  out  that  Christine  was  smoking 
on  the  sly.  I  told  her,  'Listen,  if  I  ever 
catch  you  with  a  cigarette  again.  I'll 
shove  it  through  your  braces!'  " 

And  once,  in  the  painful  days  be- 
tween the  end  of  Carol's  marriage  to 
Don  Saroyan  and  the  beginning  of  her 
romance  with  Joe  Hamilton,  she  startled 
friends  by  exclaiming  (apropos  of 
nothing  at  all)  :  "Oh,  I've  just  gotta  get 
married  and  have  babies!" 

During  the  romance  with  Joe,  it  was 
even  hinted  more  than  once  that  he 
wouldn't  have  appealed  to  Carol  as 
much  as  he  did  if  he  hadn't  seemed  to 
be   an   experienced   and  loving  father. 

And  over  and  over,  with  a  sincerity 
not  even  the  most  cynical  can  doubt, 
Carol  maintains  that  if  her  career  ever 
threatens  her  role  as  a  mother,  she  will 
give  it  up  entirely  and  never  regret  the 
decision. 

But  she  probably  won't  have  to.  Out 
of  a  poverty-stricken,  broken-home  child- 
hood which  might  have  left  her  embit- 


''BONANZA"    FAMILY 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

the  best  of  friends,  too.  Like  Lome, 
Dan  also  has  a  pair  of  twins.  Debra 
Lee  and  Danna  Lynn.  10 — plus  two 
boys,  David  Douglas,  8,  and  Dennis 
Dirk,  6.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  their 
husbands,  Nancy  and  Delphia  find  they 
have  a  lot  in  common  beyond  home 
and  family. 

These  real-life  Cartivright  women  are 
justly  proud  of  their  men's  TV  success 
and  of  the  show  which  has  literally 
been  a  "bonanza"  for  them  all. 

The  same  "Bonanza"  Pernell  Rob- 
erts has  been  punching  at  verbally — 
but  violently — openly  labeling  the  show 
"immature  and  without  integrity  in  the 
writing."  Several  of  the  episodes  fea- 
turing him  are  considered  among  the 
best.  Yet,  when  asked  which  of  the 
segments  he  found  any  merit  in.  his 
answer  was  abrupt  and  sneering:  "The 
ones  /  wasn't  in!" 

Pressed  to  say  why  he  ever  left  the 
stage  to  go  into  TV,  if  his  standards 
are  that  high,  he  declared,  "I  was 
sucked  into  'Bonanza'  by  a  promise  of 
it  being  a  show  with  literary  and  his- 
torical value.  The  only  literary  quali- 
ties it  has  are  bad." 

No  wonder  resentment  has  been 
seething  under  the  surface  at  TV's 
Ponderosa!  Pernell  has  been  making  it 
clear,  for  more  than  a  year,  that  he 
wants  out.  And  producer  Dortort,  who 
seems  to  react  more  tolerantly  than 
most  to  Pernell's  outbursts,  has  come 
up  with  a  gimmick  which  he  hopes  will 
placate  Pernell  and  improve  the  show. 


tered  and  scarred,  Carol  learned  that 
only  one  thing  truly  matters  in  the  re- 
lationship   of   a    mother    and    a   child: 

Love. 

Speaking  of  her  girlhood  as  the 
daughter  of  two  alcoholics  who  split  up, 
reconciled  and  split  again  and  again, 
who  eventually  turned  their  two  young 
daughters  over  to  a  grandmother  to 
raise  on  relief  checks,  she  says  quietly: 

"Sure,  it  was  tough.  But  what  mat- 
tered was  that  I  was  loved.  My  parents 
had  their  problems,  but  they  loved  me. 
So  did  my  grandmother.  A  lot  of  kids, 
whose  parents  don't  drink  and  do  have 
money,  don't  have  that." 

Problems?  Sure,  Carol  Burnett  has 
them,  too.  Combining  her  career  with 
motherhood  may  not  be  quite  as  "su- 
premely happy"  a  job  as  she  thinks. 
Giving  up  her  career,  if  there  is  a  con- 
flict, may  not  be  as  easy  a  decision  as 
she  expects.  Raising  her  baby  in  the 
hot  glare  of  publicity  .  .  .  making  sure 
her  child  has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
its  father's  family  .  .  .  may  be  far  more 
difficult  than  she  prays  it  will  be. 

But  Carol  Burnett,  with  all  her  heart, 
wants  to  be  a  good  mother. 

And  that's  a  perfect  start  .  .  .  even  for 
a  "million-dollar"  baby! 

— Leslie  Valentine 

Carol's  specials  are  on  CBS-TV;  she 
sings  for  Decca.  stars  in  Paramount's 
"Who's   Been    Sleeping   in    My    Bed?" 


His  idea  is  to  have  Adam  fall  in  love 
and  marry,  thereby  giving  him  a  larger 
chunk  of  the  action — and  adding  femme 
influence  to  what  has  been  an  all-male- 
star  show  up  to  now.  But  his  enthusi- 
asm for  this  story  line  isn't  shared  by 
either   Pernell   or  other  cast   members. 

"I  couldn't  care  less,"  the  not-so- 
eternal  Adam  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "I  still  want  out.  but  I'll  have  to 
go  with  my  contract,  which  runs  for 
two  more  years." 

Like  that  old  formula  for  budging  a 
balky  mule.  Pernell  has  not  only  been 
offered  a  "carrot"  but  shown  a  big 
"stick."  Rumors  persist  that,  some- 
time next  season,  a  new  male  may 
show  up  at  the  Ponderosa  bunkhouse — 
to  stay. 

"Do  you  think."  a  Hollywood  re- 
porter asked  Pernell.  "they'll  let  you 
get  married  and  take  your  bride  to 
live  somewhere  else,  while  this  new 
man  moves  into  your  spot?" 

He  answered  flatly.  "I  hope  that's 
it  .  .  .  but  probably  no  such  luck." 

So  the  question  now  is:  If  Pernell 
does  make  an  exit,  will  it  damage  the 
public  image  of  the  Cartwrights  as  a 
happy,  kindly,  all-for-one-and-one-for-all 
family?  Will  those  fans  who  favor 
Adam  over  the  other  Cartwrights  desert 
the  show  for  another  less  afflicted  with 
dissension  and  rumors  of  scandal? 

Or  will  the  trio  of  Greene,  Blocker 
and  Landon — aided  and  abetted,  per- 
haps, by  a  new  "hand" — ride  on  into 
the  sunset,  their  popularity  and  success 
still  undimmed?     — Beatrice  Emmons 

"Bonanza"  is  colorcast  on  NBC-TV, 
Sundays,  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT.  The  cast's 
album   was   recorded   by   RCA   Victor. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU 


For  ad  rates,  write  PCD 

549  W.  Washington 

Chicago  6 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN    (P.W.—Sept.'63) 

$300  PAID  FOR  Your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
add ress.  Spotlite,  1 61 1  -PI  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
EARN  MONEY  AT  home  sewing  or  assembling  our  products. 
No  charge  for  material  to  fill  store  orders.  Write:  Jiffy  Com- 
pany ,_Fort_W^ltOT_B^§cMi_Florida. 

DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  suits  $4.95;  trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.Y. 

CHILDREN  DRESSES  20c.  Best  Quality  Clothing  For  Entire 
Family.  Free  Catalog.  Wearwell,  63  Suffolk  Street,  New  York 

City  2,  N.Y. 

MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers. 
Some  clippings  worth  $5  each.  Particulars  Free.   National, 

81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

MAKE  $25.00-$75.00  Weekly  Typing  At  Home.  Details  $1. 
(Refundable)  Bonco,  130  Cumberland,  Masontown  7,  Pa. 
EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1 ,  Indiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet    free.   American   School,   Dept.  X674, 

Drexeljit  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

MEDICAL  SECRETARY   HOME  Study   Boston    Institute, 

725P  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  &   HELP  WANTED 

RUN  SPARE  TIME  Home  Greeting  Card-Gift  ShopI  Show 
samples  new  1963  Christmas,  All-Occasion  greeting  cards, 
gifts!  Take  orders  .  .  .  earn  to  100%  profit.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Samples  on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  146, 

Ferndale,  Michigan. 

MAKE  $50.00  SELLING  25  boxes  of  our  personalized  Christ- 
mas cards.  49  exclusive  designs.  Free  album.  No  obligation. 
Write:  Elmcraft,  5930  So.  Western,  Dept.  EC^,  Chicago 36,  III. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-93,  Chicago 
32,  Illinois. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

SMASHING  COLLECTION  FREE-lncludes  Triangles, 
Early  United  States,  Rockets,  Sports,  British  Colonies,  High 
Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus  big,  illustrated 
Magazine,  all  free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.. 
Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada.  

MUSIC  *  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 


'  SIGN  OF*J 
GOOD 
EATING 


Brush  on  steaks, 
hamburgers 
both  sides  before 
cooking. 


AMSTt* 


•^■ff  9  •  w1^       Try  it!  Indoors  or  out. 

Compare  juiciness,  taste,  and  eye  appeal 
with  any  other  method  you've  ever  used. 


FOREIGN  JOBS 

Foreign  employment  offers  men  and 
women  choice  of  19  countries — free 
transportation — special  tax  benefits — 
bonuses  —  liberal  vacations  —  And  a 
most  unique  way  of  life  in  government 
careers  or  with  American  companies, 
their  subsidiaries.  Over  half  a  million 
Americans  work  and  live  exceptionally 
well  outside  the  U.S.A.  You  can  earn 
up  to  $1,600  per  month  paid  in  U.S. 
currency.  For  complete  information 
send  $2  to  Foreign  Projects,  P.O.  Box 
1945,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  JOBS 

Thousands  of  new  job  openings  now  in 
Southern   California   in   all  fields.   Per- 
manent job   security.   Send   $2  for  job       v 
information,    names    and    addresses    to       R 
California  Jobs,  P.O.  Box  1944,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 
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I  WARD  GREEN  CO.,  .epi.AB-589,  43  W.  61  St..  N.Y.  23,  N.Y. 
I  Send   style   ABDO-SLIM   checked    for    10   days    FREE  I 

■  trial.   I  may  return  for  a  full  refund  of  the  purchase  g 
price  if  not  satisfied. 
I  □    Abdo-Slim  (Regular)  □   Abdo-Slim  (Panty)  ■ 

|  D    Extra  crotches  for  Panty  (50$  ea.,   5  for  $2.00)  | 

□   My  waist inches   Hips ■ 

I  □    I  enclose  $_ 


Send  prepaid. 
|  D    Send  C.O.D.,  I'll  pay  postman  plus  charges. 

|  Name — ■ 

■  Address 

■  City 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for 

7fAyears.  Thenl found  anew 

wonder-working  creme. 

Now  I'm  happy,"  writes 

Mrs.P.Ramsay  ofL.A.  Calif 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the 

tortures  of  vaginal  itch,  rectal 

itch,    chafing,    rash    and 

eczema  with  an  amazing 

new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 

fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 

bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 

inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 

healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists . 


J   American  Institute  of  Practical  Nursing,  Room  327 
■   120  S.  State  Street — Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Please  rush  your  FREE  10-page  lesson  on  Nursing, 
i  No  cost,  no  obligation.  No  calls  by  salesman. 

!    Name 


Street 


-Zone 


.State- 


Clip  and  mail  this  coupon 

for  your  10-page... 


rnrr  1st  lesson 
rflLL  °»  NURSING 


Great  need  for  Practical  Nurses 
right  now.  Learn  at  home  in  as 
little  as  10  weeks  for  Diploma. 
Age,  education  not  important. 
Enjoy  new  prestige,  security. 
Wonderful  opportunity.  FREE 
of  extra  charge:  Nurse  uniform 
and  cap,  Nurses'  dictionary, 
many  needed  accessories. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  Room  327 
120  S.  State  Street— Chicago  3,  Illinois 


JACKIE    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

the  face  could  be  narrowed  down  even 
further  to  just  Liz.  Of  course,  no  one  in 
Washington  came  out  to  speak  on  the 
record  and  condemn  the  hanky-panky 
on  the  set  .  .  .  but  they  didn't  have  to. 
It  was  clear  as  crystal  why  all  the  big- 
name  hostesses  had  given  the  Arctic 
freeze  to  the  $40,000,000  epic  which 
was — and  still  is — "Cleopatra." 

Jackie  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  topped  a  list 
of  the  capital's  most  socially  prominent 
personages  who  flatly  turned  down  invi- 
tations to  serve  as  honorary  sponsors  of 
the  film's  June  26th  charity  benefit 
premiere  in  Washington  for  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee. 

Insiders  know  this  unofficial  rebuke 
was  never  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
merits  of  the  picture  itself.  They  under- 
stand why  a  woman  of  First  Lady  sta- 
tus— or  the  wife  of  a  Vice-President  or 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
feels  she  cannot  lend  her  name  to  an 
"affair"  which  has  become  more  notori- 
ous for  the  stars'  private  passion  than 
for  their  on-screen  performance. 

And  note  that  "lending  her  name" 
(in  order  to  encourage  others  to  attend 
a  benefit)  has  special  significance  here. 
Honorary  sponsors  do  not — as  in  a  case 
like  Jackie's  pregnancy — necessarily 
have  to  attend  the  show  themselves. 

At  any  other  time,  the  I.R.C.  could 
have  named  its  own  list  of  sponsors  for 
a  premiere  ...  or  any  other  form  of  en- 
tertainment for  charity. 

At  any  other  time,  the  rush  to  spon- 
sor a  benefit  for  such  a  worthy  cause  as 
I.R.C.  would  have  been  a  frantic  one 
.  .  .  especially  for  a  film  that  had  come 
to  be  regarded,  well  in  advance  of  its 
showing,  as  the  most  expensive  and 
extravagant  opus  in  history. 

A   social    "bomb" 

But  this  was  Liz  Taylor's  opus.  And 
"Cleopatra" — so  big  on  the  Nile — 
turned  out  to  be  a  bomb  on  the  Poto- 
mac. Only  three  Cabinet  wives  and  four 
Senators'  spouses  lent  their  names  to 
the  list  of  sponsors  for  the  Washington 
charity  premiere  of  "Geo."  No  one 
from  the  President's  or  Vice-President's 
official  families  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  listed  as  sponsors.  Nor  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  menage. 

For  the  people  who  comprise  high 
echelons  in  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  the  rebuke  given  to  Liz  by 
the  top  names  in  Washington  society 
wasn't  altogether  a  disaster.  An  over- 
flow first-night  audience  still  came  to 
the  theater  and  paid  the  freight — which 
ran  from  $15  to  $50  dollars  a  ticket  for 
this  deserving  charity. 

But,  socially,  the  bash  was  a  bust.  It 
was  the  worst  social  turnout  for  a  movie 
in  the  nation's  capital  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

While  many  condoned  the  lead  Jackie 
had  taken,  in  turning  her  back  on  Liz, 
others  were  critical  of  its  effect. 

One  prominent  matron — who  has 
sponsored  more  than  her  share  of 
Washington     social     gatherings    which 


have  attracted  ambassadors,  Congress- 
men, Senators,  Supreme  Court  justices, 
and  even  First  Families — spoke  with  a 
measure  of  bitterness. 

"Jackie  almost  never  has  refused  to 
lend  her  name  to  a  worthy  charitable 
affair,"  she  told  us.  "It  is  the  custom 
here  for  the  First  Lady  to  take  the  lead 
and  back  almost  any  philanthropic  ven- 
ture. While  I  don't  pardon  the  terrible 
conduct  of  the  stars,  I  nevertheless  feel 
Jackie  could  have  been  more  charitable 
in  her  attitude  toward  this  function. 

"After  all,  this  was  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  to  gain  great  new  prestige 
and  support.  Jackie  may  have  hurt  this 
charity  more  than  she  did  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Richard  Burton,  or  'Cleopatra.' 
They  will  go  on,  despite  the  First  Lady, 
and  make  a  hundred  million  dollars." 

Where  charity  begins 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
Jackie  Kennedy  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  sponsors  for  charity.  Conceiv- 
ably, no  other  First  Lady  in  history  has 
taken  the  leadership  that  Jackie  has  as 
a  patron  of  artistic,  cultural  and  chari- 
table endeavors. 

As  a  small  example,  Jackie's  most  re- 
cent backing  was  given  to  an  outdoor 
presentation  of  selections  from  the  tele- 
vision series,  "The  Festival  of  Perform- 
ing Arts."  This  was  a  presentation  of 
excerpts  from  three  of  the  shows  in  the 
series,  given  at  the  Watergate  outdoor 
auditorium  in  Washington.  High-school 
and  college  students  were  invited  to  the 
free  showing.  Among  the  "Festival" 
stars:  Pablo  Casals,  the  great  cellist 
who's  been  an  honored  guest  and  per- 
former at  the  White  House. 


Richard  Burton  and  Liz — the  two 
who  got  "slapped" — played  their 
hottest    love    scenes     off -camera! 


Then,  looking  to  the  future,  Jackie 
will  be  honorary  chairman  of  the  "It's 
a  Mad,  Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World"  pre- 
miere, scheduled  for  November  17th  in 
New  York.  The  premiere  will  be  a  bene- 
fit for  the  Kennedy  Child  Study  Center 
and  the  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Child 
Institute. 

At  "home,"  the  President's  wife  has 
been  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  al- 
truistic hostesses  ever  to  grace  the 
White  House.  I  don't  think  any  First 
Lady  has  set  as  hectic  a  pace  as  Jackie 
has  in  holding  command  performances 
at  the  White  House. 

And  performers  are  more  eager  to 
appear  at  a  one-night  stand  for  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  their  guests 
than  they  are  to  appear  in  a  night  club, 
a  television  show,  or  a  movie.  A  com- 
mand performance  at  the  White  House 
has  meaning — like  reaching  the  Prom- 
ised Land  or  the  New  Frontier.  It  al- 
most always  leads  to  better  offers  in  the 
entertainment  world. 

Certainly,  command  performances  at 
the  White  House  are  nothing  new.  From 
the  time  of  Jenny  Lind,  "the  Swedish 
nightingale,"  who  sang  for  an  elite 
White  House  audience  ...  to  Paderew- 
ski,  who  was  an  after-dinner  pianist 
there  ...  to  Frank  Sinatra,  who  came 
by  way  of  Peter  "Petah"  Lawford's  in- 
fluence and  friendship  (he's  the  Presi- 
dent's brother-in-law,  hear,  hear)  .  .  . 
the  artists  have  poured  into  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  to  do  their  bits  for  the 
First  Family. 

Seekers  are  seldom  sought — at  least, 
not  by  Jackie  Kennedy.  As  an  avid 
patron  of  the  arts,  she  makes  her  own 
decisions  of  what  after-dinner  perform- 
ances she  wants  and  picks  the  perform- 
ers who  will  be  invited  for  command 
appearances  (which  are  always  without 
pay,  of  course).  She  discusses  the  list 
first  with  the  President,  then  turns  the 
selections  over  to  her  social  secretary. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  Jackie  receives 
up  to  seventy-five  letters  a  month  from 
people  who  want  to  perform  in  the 
White  House.  By  the  same  token,  she 
receives  scores  of  letters  from  chari- 
table and  social  organizations  which 
seek  to  borrow  her  name  as  hostess  for 
one  affair  or  another  that  they  are  spon- 
soring. 

That  same  standard  of  high  selectiv- 
ity which  applies  to  command  perform- 
ers guides  Jackie  in  the  choice  of  chari- 
ties she  will  support  with  her  name. 
Invariably,  she  has  less  trouble  decid- 
ing about  sponsoring  a  charity  than  she 
does  picking  individual  entertainers  .  .  . 
because  charities  are  screened  in  ad- 
vance by  her  staff  and  the  President's, 
and  an  approved  list  is  constantly  on 
file  in  the  White  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  enter- 
tainers— being  human  beings — are  sub- 
ject to  day-to-day  change  in  popularity 
and  standing  in  the  community.  As  an 
example,  some  star  might  suddenly  be 
exposed  as  a  bigamist  or  a  Communist 
or  a  litigant  in  a  case  still  before  the 
courts.  Obviously,  no  invitation  could 
be  extended  them. 

Charities  are  far  less  subject  to  such 
change.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
stable  and  solid  and  continue  in  the 
same  high-principled  framework  year 
after  year. 


Except,  however,  when  something 
like  "Cleopatra"  comes  along  to  give 
the  International  Rescue  Committee  the 
sort  of  let-down  it  received  from  Jackie 
Kennedy  and  other  ladies  who  form  the 
nucleus  in  the  capital  of  political 
Americana. 

As  I  said,  Jackie  did  not  intend  to 
slight  the  I.R.C. — it  was  only  Liz  Tay- 
lor and  Richard  Burton  at  whom  the 
slap  was  apparently  intended.  At  least 
that  is  the  overwhelming  consensus  of 
the  cognoscenti  who  comprise  Wash- 
ington's upper  crust  and  even  the  lower 
echelons  of  society,  too. 

But  it  nevertheless  had  repercussions 
in  the  I.R.C.'s  ranks.  Many  ladies  there 
felt  the  smart  of  Jackie's  "slap"  at  Liz. 
But.  if  it's  any  comfort  to  them,  I'd  like 
to  point  out  that  they  are  not  the  first  of 
Washington's  political  and  social  sets 
to  feel  they  have  been  snubbed  by 
Jackie. 

Cold   shoulder— burning   toes! 

In  fact,  I  returned  from  this  trip  to 
Washington  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  First  Lady  has — perhaps  in- 
advertently— stepped  on  a  number  of 
other  open-toes.  In  her  position,  this  is 
unavoidable.  She  receives  so  many  invi- 
tations that,  often,  to  say  "yes"  to  one 
means  saying  "no"  to  another  function 
which  is  happening  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  people  who  have  been  turned 
down  are  not  always  understanding 
about  it. 

No  one  denies  the  magnificent  job 
Jackie  has  done  in  winning  friends  for 
the  United  States — all  the  way  from 
Venezuela  to  Vienna,  from  Pakistan  to 
Palermo,  and  points  beyond.  But  on 
Capitol  Hill,  we  found,  there  are  some 
wives  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  complain  that  she  has  snubbed  and 
snooted  them,  too  .  .  .  just  as  she  has 
Liz  Taylor. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance  which  drew 
a  large  measure  of  the  criticism.  Every 
year,  the  Congressmen's  wives  give  a 
big  breakfast  for  the  First  Lady.  They 
go  to  great  extremes  to  make  it  a  bang- 
up  success.  And  they  had  a  special  in- 
centive to  do  so  this  time — because 
Jackie  was  going  to  become  a  mother 
again. 

But  Jackie  bowed  out  of  this  year's 
affair,  and  some  of  the  wives  resented 
it.  They  had  been  irked  last  year,  too, 
when  they  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
buying  Jackie  a  $150  bottle  of  very 
fancy  French  perfume  .  .  .  and  Jackie 
accepted  the  gift,  said  "thank  you" — 
and  promptly  sat  down. 

"Wouldn't  you  have  thought  she'd 
have  had  enough  courtesy  to  say  just  a 
few  words  to  all  of  us  who  were  so 
thrilled  to  have  her  and  had  tried  so 
hard  to  please?"  one  Congressman's 
wife  complained. 

Then,  this  year  Jackie  had  to  decline 
the  invitation  on  grounds  that  her  con- 
dition as  an  expectant  mother  pre- 
vented her  from  accepting. 

When  word  reached  them,  the  ladies 
took  the  refusal  graciously  ...  at  first. 
They  were  all  too  cognizant  of  what  Dr. 
John  W.  Walsh,  Jackie's  doctor,  had 
said — that  "the  second  hardest  job  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  First  Lady" 
— and  that  he  had  advised  her  to  get 
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Gelatin-Plus 


enriched 
with 
vitamins 


30  capsules 2.00 

90  capsules 5.00 

Scientific  research  proves  that  new 
vitamin-enriched  Gelatin-Plus  gelatin  in 
capsules  harden  and  strengthen  nails. 
Persons  tested  under  strict  laboratory 
controls  reported  that  fingernails  also 
grew  faster,  lustre  improved  .  .  .  chipping, 
splitting,  peeling  and  breaking  were 
virtually  eliminated.  Improvement  was 
noted  in  as  little  as  one  month  and 
continued  improvement  maintained  over 
the  5  month  research  period. 
Ask  your  doctor  about  the  many  benefits 
of  pure,  vitamin-enriched  gelatin  .  .  .  then 
ask  for  Gelatin-Plus  at  your  favorite  store. 

Gelatin-Plus       •       El  Segundo,  California 
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FREE  ENLARGEMENTS 
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OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  PHOTOS, 
NEGATIVES  OR  COLOR  SLIDES 

Just  to  introduce  our  new  gold-tone  process  we 
will  make  PROFESSIONAL  enlargements  of  your 
favorite  2  snapshots,  photos,  negatives  or  color 
slides  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Be  sure  to  include  color 
of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  for  prompt  information 
on  having  5x7  enlargements  beautifully  hand- 
colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  FREE  FRAMES.  Limit 
2.  Originals  returned  with  enlargements.  Act  now. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  send  2  photos,  2  negatives, 
2  snapshots  or  2  color  slides  today. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS  Dept.  X-570 
7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


New "Eleciric-Eye  Color  M  *mCDK 
NO  COST! 


To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this 
amazing  new  10  second  Polaroid  Camera 
that  takes  beautiful  color  or  b  &  w  pic- 
tures of  your  loved  ones  friends,  scenery,' 
etc.  Simply  hand  out  or  mail  only 
twenty  get-acquainted  coupons  FREE  to 
friends  or  relatives  and  help  us  get  that 
many  new  customers  as  per  our  premium  letter.  You'll  love  your 
new  easy-to-operate  Polaroid,  and  the  pictures  it  takes,  as  I  do 
mine.  Please  -send  me  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  pic- 
ture when  writing  for  your  Polaroid  Camera.  We  will  make  you  a 
beautiful  5x7  inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone"  frame  and  you  can 
tell  friends  about  our  hand  colored  enlargements  when  handing  out  the 
coupons.  •  Send  today  and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few 
cents  for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Your  original  re- 
turned. Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  each  picture  so  I 
can  also  give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand- 
colored  in  oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle  and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any 
one  person.  Send  today  for  your  20  FREE  coupons  to  hand  out  and 
please  enclose  your  name,  address  and  favorite  snapshot.  Our  supply 
of  Polaroid  Cameras  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-694,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2,  Iowa 
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DEVELOP  A  LOVELY 


•mmi 


Become  DESIROUS  - 
enjoy  new  Romantic 
Triumphs!  Be  enticing- 
ly feminine! 

Highly  SUCCESSFUL 
method.  Home  course 
for  Bust  Development 
—takes  only  few  min- 
utes a  day! 


If  LOVE  is  missing  from  your  life,  you  may  be 
helped  through  this  simple  photo-instruction 
method,  which  shows  you  how  to  apply  the 
prescribed  techniques,  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home.  Easy  to  follow,  64  pages,  all  fully 
illustrated  -  for  WOMEN  ONLY. 

Don't  let  skepticism  delay  or  deny  you  this 
opportunity  for  NEW  happiness!  GUARANTEED  - 
If  after  30  days  you  are  not  satisfied,  for  any 
reason,  return  this  course  for  a  complete  refund. 
Fill  in  coupon  below, 'and  mail  with  $2.  Course 
will  be  mailed  to  you  in  plain  wrapper. 


MAIL  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  FORM  TODAY 


BONOMO  RITUAL    Dept.  B 
1841  Broadway.  New  York  23.  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me    BONOMO .  RITUAL    in    plain 
wrapper.  I  am  enclosing  $2 

□  cosh,  □  check,  □  money  order 
If  I  am  not  satisfied,  my  money  to  be  refunded 
in  full,  under  your  30-day  guarantee. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


Print  Clearly 


CITY.. 


.  ZONE STATE- 


BE  SURE  TO  READ 

"DID  I  MARRY  HALF  A  MAN?" 

IN 

September  TRUE  STORY  magazine 

NOW  ON  SALE 


1  write  a  Song,  Poem  or  Music  ? 

NEW  writers  earn  $33  million  yearly. 
II  We  PUBLISH,  Promote  NEW  Talent  works. 
§|§      FREE  appraisal  —'HIT'  Rating  and  details. 

M    NORDYKE  SONGS  AND  MUSIC 

^       6000    Sunset,  HOLLYWOOD    28/7    ,  Calif..  U.  S.  A. 

FORTUNE  ^ 

Easy  to  master  fortune  telling  methods- 
Ancient  &  Contemporary.  Use  any  standard 
deck  of  cards.  Unique  120  page  book  teaches 
how  to  penetrate  destiny,  fate,  telling  any- 
one's fortune.  Complete  book  only  $2.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  to  "Fortune."  Dept. 
B,  Suite  100,  625  S.  Kingsley,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  THE 
HAIR  ROOT 


IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10c  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  .  .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 

MAHLER'S  INC.  Dept.  603M,  Providence  15,  R.I. 


away  from  it  all  to  await  the  birth  of 
her  third  child  in  late  August. 

But  the  very  night  before  the  break- 
fast which  she  turned  down,  Jackie  at- 
tended the  fancy  folderol  for  the  Grand 
Duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxembourg. 
This,  of  course,  was  an  official  state 
function,  though  some  of  the  Congres- 
sional wives  didn't  see  it  that  way  and 
were  miffed  that  Jackie  attended  this 
affair  and  not  theirs. 

"Mrs.  Kennedy  regrets" 

It's  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
breakfast  was  held  and  that  Jack  Ken- 
nedy went  in  place  of  Jackie — which 
was  certainly  a  way  of  telling  the  wives 
how  important  they  are  to  the  First 
Family.  He  told  the  wives — perhaps 
after  sensing  their  ire — that  his  wife 
"is  engaged  in  increasing  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  her  own  way." 

The  ladies  were  appeased  .  .  .  until 
they  read  in  their  papers  that,  at  that 
very  moment,  Jackie  had  flown  to  New 
York  City  and  later  turned  up  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera — and  also  accom- 
plished a  round  of  shopping. 

"That  certainly  was  a  far  more  rigor- 
ous schedule  than  merely  going  a  few 
blocks  at  noontime  from  the  White 
House  to  attend  our  affair,"  one  of  the 
Congressional  wives  observed. 

However,  many  women  did  see  a 
major  difference  in  the  two  "outings." 
As  wives  of  important  men,  they  realize 
that  slipping  into  a  theater  un- 
announced is  a  bit  simpler  than  stand- 
ing on  ceremony  as  a  guest  of  honor. 
And,  as  mothers,  they  know  all  too  well 
that  there's  always  some  shopping  they 
have  to  do  for  themselves — and  that 
breakfast  is  one  meal  a  pregnant  worn- 


ANDY   GRIFFITH 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

with  every  one  of  the  household  bills. 
Durn  right  Ah  do."  Whereupon,  the 
blanket  of  silence  smothered  us  again. 
All  that  could  be  heard  on  the  wire 
was  A.  T.  &  T.  racking  up  dividends.  1 
knew  he  was  there,  though.  I  could 
hear  him   breathing. 

Could  be  that  this  man — whose  show 
has  consistently  placed  amongst  the 
ten  top  programs  on  TV — has  ground 
through  the  publicity  chopper  enough 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  impul- 
sively-shared confidences  look  very  stale 
when  they  end  up  in  print  weeks 
later.  At  any  rate,  things  purred  along 
monosyllabically  until  the  query  came 
up  as  to  whether  a  big  star  like  him 
ever  has  to  guard  against  acting  like  a 
big  man. 

That  was  when  Griffith  the  kittycat 
became  Griffith  the  king  of  the  jungle. 

"Any  way  I  answer  that,  I've  got 
to  come  off  sounding  like  a  big  jerk," 
came  the  roar.  "If  I  say,  'Yes,  I  sure  do 
have  to  watch  myself  that  I  don't  act 
lak  a  big  man,'  I'm  admitting  I  am 
one — which  sounds  stupid  as  hell.  If 
I  say,  'No,  I  don't  have  to,'  I'm  setting 
myself  up  to  be  a  very  fine  person. 
Either  way,  Ah'm  in  trouble." 


an  might  prefer  not  to  eat  in  public! 

Whatever  the  reaction  in  Washington, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  we'll  ever  hear 
from  Elizabeth  Taylor  about  Jackie's 
snub  of  "Cleopatra."  I  personally  agree 
with  those  who  told  me  that  they  are 
willing  to  bet  their  jewelled  tiaras  and 
diamond  brooches  that  Liz  doesn't 
really  give  a  hoot  that  "Cleopatra"  was 
"cut  dead"  in  Washington  by  the  First 
Lady. 

"Liz  is  to  the  world  of  show  business 
what  Jackie  is  to  politics,"  one  sage  on 
Capitol  Hill  told  me.  "Jackie  can  no 
more  hurt  Liz  than  Liz  can  hurt  Jackie 
— if  that  were  possible." 

Apparently,  all  that  Jackie  and  the 
other  prominent  ladies  of  Washington 
really  accomplished  in  cold-shouldering 
"Cleopatra"  was  to  put  themselves  on 
record — for  whatever  it  was  worth — 
about  how  they  feel  about  its  star. 

Many  conceded  that  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  might  have  exercised 
better  judgment  in  associating  itself 
with   "Cleopatra"   for   its   fund-raising. 

But  if  the  I.R.C.  had  not  accepted 
this  offer,  some  other  charity  certainly 
would  have — just  as  numerous  others 
around  the  country  willingly  allowed 
that  affiliation  at  benefit  premieres. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  funds  raised 
will  help  .  .  .  not  Liz  nor  Richard,  nor 
even  the  film  itself  .  .  .  but  the  various 
charities. 

Jackie  scored  well  against  Liz  Tay- 
lor. She  certainly  cut  her  down. 

But  how  important  the  victory? 

That  can  only  be  answered  with  an- 
other question:  How  important  is 
"Cleopatra"? 

An  awful  lot  of  people  in  Hollywood 
would  answer:  "Very  important." 

— Chrys  Haranis 


It  has  been  rumored  that  his  good- 
humored  wife's  revelations  to  me 
might  conceivably  not  have  thrilled  him, 
and  perchance  this  might  account  for 
his  caginess.  Therefore,  he  was  now 
assured  and  reassured  that  nobody  was 
baiting  him.  That  he  was  to  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  his  talent. 
That  we  were  just  trying  to  find  out 
what  he's  honestly   like. 

He  said  he  understood  this  perfectly, 
but  his  answer  was  still  as  cautious  as 
that  of  a  State  Department  third-as- 
sistant flunky. 

"To  give  yew  a  truthful  answer,"  he 
replied  slowly,  "I  can  only  say  I  don't 
fahnd  mahself  doing  impossible  things. 
If  I'm  mad  at  somebody,  I  go  directly 
to  that  person  and  have  it  out  right  at 
the  moment — and  we  eventually  arrive 
at  some  conclusion. 

"I'll  give  you  a  direct  answer.  And 
that  is  that  I  guess  I  am  somewhat 
arrogant  sometimes,  sure.  But  so's  ever'- 
body.  And  I  do  have  a  purty  violent 
temper.  Ah  sure  do.  Both  at  work  and 
at  home.  Once  I  displayed  it  on-stage. 
But  Ah  try  not  t'do  that  anymower.  It 
disrupts  work. 

"Naturally,  I've  some  ego  and  there 
are  lots  of  things  I  don't  like  and,  when 
that  happens,  I  say  so.  For  instance, 
I  don't  enjowey  being  out  of  something. 
I  can't  say  I  don't  like  bein'  the  center 
of  attention  on  mah  show.  Sure  I  do.  I 


don't  like  it  if  the  show's  goin'  without 
me.  Don  Knotts  gets  a  lot  of  laughs  and 
that's  great  with  me,  because  usually 
I'm  setting  them  up  for  him,  anyhow. 

"But  one  time  the  script  was  about 
catching  three  escaped  convicts  and 
Don's  part  called  for  him  to  be  doin' 
funny  bits  w7ith  the  people  while  I  just 
sat  in  the  office  doin'  nothin'.  All  the 
action  went  on  without  me.  I  wasn't 
hardly  even  in  the  show.  I  didn't  like 
that  at  aw-1,  and  we  don't  do  that 
anymower. 

"As  for  acting  lak  a  big  person  at 
home,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "all 
I  know  is,  when  I  want  to  set  down,  I 
just  go  find  me  a  chair  and  set. 
Barbara  doesn't  carry  one  around  wait- 
ing for  me  to  snap  my  fingers.  And  she 
just  fills  up  the  coffee  pot  at  night.  If 
I  want  it,  I  go  git  it  m'se'f. 

"Listen,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  the 
wrong  impression  that  I'm  so  good- 
natured.  I'm  no  angel  or  anything  like 
that.  I  am  a  little  bit  of  an  egotist,  I 
guess,  but  only  as  much  as  any  other 
man. 

"Of  co-erse,  I  do  have  a  purty  bad 
temper.  At  home,  I  distinctly  remember 
one  time  when  I  had  a  real  violent  fit 
of  it.  I  got  so  angry  that  I  literally  .  .  . 
and  I  mean  actually  .  .  .  tore  one  of 
our  doors  down  in  a  blinding  rage.  I 
eventually  ended  up  apologizing.  I 
bought  my  wife  some  flowers  .  .  .  and 
a  new  door." 

The  delicious  Griffith  chuckle  came 
out  front  \i'  center.  "Guess  maybe 
there's  some  difficulty  in  handling  me — 
or  anybody  successful,  for  that  matter. 
But  there's  less  with  us,  because  I  mar- 
ried Barbara  before  I  became  a   star. 

Why  Barbara  puts  up  with  him 

"My  wife  saw  the  whole  gradual  pro- 
cess. As  I  started  growing  bigger  and 
having  larger  problems,  she  grew  right 
along  with  me.  We  did  several  local 
shows  together,  and  she  traveled  with 
me  in  part  of  a  vaudeville  act,  before  I 
ever  made  it." 

"Barbara"  is  the  pretty,  green-eyed 
Southerner,  Barbara  Edwards,  who  met 
Andy  when  both  were  music  majors  at 
Chapel  Hill's  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Both  were  auditioning  for  an 
orctorio.  Both  won  solos.  Such  together- 
ness— coupled  with  the  chemistry  of 
Barbara's  size-eight  and  110  pounds — ■ 
caused  Andy  to  propose  three  days 
after  they  met.  Three  years  later. 
August  22nd.  1949.  they  were  married. 
Mrs.  Griffith,  whose  career  nowadays  is 
caring  for  Andy  Jr.,  Andy  Sr.,  their 
daughter  Dixie  Nann  and  their  terrier 
"Lemley  Gilbert"  (named  for  Andy's 
uncle),  today  scratches  her  theatrical 
itch  with  choir  work  and  poetry  writing. 

Since  her  ambition  is  to  someday  ap- 
pear in  a  movie  with  her  husband,  would 
Mr.  Griffith  mind  if  Mrs.  Griffith 
seriously  dove  back  into  show  biz? 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said  grandly  .  .  . 
then  .  .  .  "Of  co-erse,  I  don't  have  a 
whole  lot  to  worry  about,  on  account 
of  she's  not  about  to  do  that.  Should 
anything  ever  come  up  later,  I  can  al- 
ways say  I  don't  want  her  to  at  that 
time.  Meanwhile,  I  just  answer,  'No,  I 
don't  mind.'  " 

Barbara    had    said    that    when    he's 


moody  or  down  in  the  dumps,  he  re- 
acts strongly  to  any  commotion  in  the 
house — so  it's  her  job  to  see  there 
isn't  any.  "A  person  who  deals  in  him- 
self and  in  his  emotions  is  bound  to  be 
more  sensitive  than  a  butcher,"  she  ex- 
plained. "So  we  try  to  soft-pedal  when 
Andy  has  had  many  tensions  building. 
Otherwise,  you  can  never  tell  when 
it's  that  last  trivial  thing  which  will 
be  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back."  In  other  words:  In  this  particular 
atmosphere,  the  universe  revolves 
around    a    star. 

Think  he'll  ever  change? 

"That's  perfectly  true,"  admitted 
Andy.  "Basically,  I  know  how  we  want 
to  live  better'n  anybody  else  does.  And 
so  that's  how  we  do  live.  I  know — and 
so  does  my  wife — that  I  like  to  do 
strictly  whut  I  like  t'do  around  the 
house.  When  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  I 
go.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  say,  'I'm 
goin'  to  sleep.  Anybody  who  wants  to 
come  along  can.'  If  they  still  want  to 
stay  up,  that's  their  business.  But  I  go 
to  sleep.  Oh,  they  frequently  change 
their  minds  pretty  fast,  but  they  don't 
ever  change  mine.  Fact  is,  they  don't 
too   often   try  to   change   mine. 

"It's  the  same  with  me  watching  my 
show  on  television.  I  only  missed  one 
because  I  didn't  like  it.  Outside  of 
that,  however,  I  watch  ever'  single  one. 
The  children  don't,  but  we  do.  I  don't 
care  if  we  have  company  at  home  or 
not,  either.  I  watch  anyhow.  They're 
welcome  to  join  me  if  they  want  to." 

And  can  he  take  criticism? 

"Occasionally.  That  is,  if  I'm  not  too 
close  to  it.  If  it's  something  I've  just 
done,  I  can't  take  it.  Barbara  doesn't 
generally  offer  any.  But  when  she 
does,  she  knows  enough  to  wait  for 
the  right  opportunity.  One  time  she 
started  on  something  that  was  real 
fresh  in  my  mind  and  I  said,  'Now, 
watch  it.  Just  hold  it  there.'  I  figured 
we'd  talk  about  it  later.  Some  other 
time,  when  I  could  face  up  to  it." 

The  Griffith  temperament  is  such 
that  he  prefers  the  security  of  chums 
outside  the  business  to  the  challenge 
of  buddying  with  those  in  it.  Whether 
it's  a  basic  feeling  of  shyness,  as  his 
wife  put  it — or  a  fear  that  he'll  have  to 
be  "on" — isn't  clearly  known.  I  asked. 
And  he  answered.  And  I  wrote  it  down. 
And  I  still  don't  know  anything. 

His  exact  quote  was:  "Most  ouah 
friends  are  not  in  the  business.  Ah 
mean,  lemme  qualify  that  so  we  get  it 
straight.  Ah  have  lots  of  comics  for 
acquaintances,  but  socially  I  don't  mix 
with  them  much.  It's  not  necessarily 
of  my  choosin'.  Just  works  out  that 
way." 

After  some  velvet  prodding,  he 
drawled.  "Those  of  us  from  the  South 
have  different  temperaments.  Other 
comics  need  to  work.  To  be  before  the 
public.  Ah  don't  have  the  need  to  be  a 
comedian  when  Ah'm  off.  After  my  first 
few  pictures,  I  didn't  work.  Not  at  aw-1. 
Not  for  a  ye-ah.  Of  course,  I  wasn't  in 
Hollywood  then.  We  have  a  farm  in 
Manteo,  North  Carolina,  and  I  did  my 
not-workin'   theah. 

"But  I  don't  know  if  any  other  guys 
could    do    that.    Dean    Martin    said    if 


Act  Now  On  This 
Big  TRUE  STORY  Offer 
12  MONTHS-ONLY  $2 

You  will  like  TRUE  STORY.  For,  TRUE 
STORY  is  an  inspiring  magazine,  alive 
from  cover  to  cover  with  the  actual  stories 
of  real  people.  And,  if  you  act  now,  you 
will  receive  12  absorbing  issues  for  only 
$2 — $2  less  than  the  regular  newsstand 
price!  Think  of  it!  For  each  of  these  12 
issues,  you  pay  less  than  17c  a  copy. 
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OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell- 
ing or  injuries.  Send  today  for  FREE 
BOOK  and  full- refund  Trial  Plan. 

R.  C.    VISCOSE  COMPANY 
100   W.    Chicago   Ave.,    Chicago   10,    Illinois 


Dept.  B, 


2V2"  x  3V2"  photos  on 
professional  paper.  Send 
photo,  snapshot  or 
neg.  today  with  $1.25 
(originals  returned  un- 
harmed). State  color  of 
hair,  eyes,  clothing. 

DISCOUNT  PHOTO  SERVICE 
835  Broadway,  N.T.  3,  N.Y. 


NEEDED   for   MUSIC 
RECORDING   and   PROMOTION 


ACTIVE,  PROFESSIONAL  SONGWRITERS  with  pub- 
lisher contacts  need  new  song  ideas  —  in  any 
form:  Titles,  short  descriptions,  poems.  SHARE 
ROYALTIES.  More  than  $50,000,000  earned  by 
SONGWRITERS    in    1962. 

Our  staff  has  written  these  Hits: 

LET  THE    LITTLE    GIRL    DANCE   —   BILLY    BLAND 

PRETTY    LITTLE    ANGEL    EYES  —  CURTIS    LEE 

WHAT   A   SURPRISE   —  JOHNNY   MAESTRO 

HOMBRE   —  THE    BELMONTS    "PLUS   MANY   OTHER   HITS! 

All  types  of  song  material  needed,  ballad,  rock  & 
roll,  gospel,  rhythm  &  blues,  country  &  western. 
Send  one  or  more  of  your  best  song  ideas  or 
poems  for  consideration.  You  will  be  notified  im- 
mediately if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC,  RECORDING  & 
PROMOTION. 

TURN    YOUR    IDEAS    INTO    DOLLARS! 
FREE  examination,  details,  appraisal— SEND  NOW! 
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Danny  Thomas  ever  took  a  vacation, 
he'd  be  out  looking  for  a  benefit  after 
two  weeks. 

"Naow,  I  want  to  qualify  this  about 
not  liking  to  kibitz  with  other  comedians 
off-stage.  I  do  a  lot  of  kibitzing  off- 
camera.  All  of  us  on  the  show  are 
constantly  pullin'  jokes  on  one  another." 

I  asked  for  a  f'rinstance. 

"Hold  on  naow.  Just  lemme  thank 
a  minute."  He  thought,  then:  "Once, 
Don  Knotts  tried  to  sell  us  a  mandolin. 
We  told  him  it's  a  piece  of  junk.  That 
it  wasn't  worth  anything.  That  it  could 
only  be  used  as  a  drinking  gourd  or 
a  planter.  So,  one  day  after  Don  brought 
it  to  the  studio,  we  just  upped  and  stole 
it.  I  made  a  planter  out  of  it. 

"He  still  wonders  where  it  went  to — 
though  I  guess  he  has  a  purty  good 
i-dea." 

Throughout  our  cozy  little  chat,  Mr. 


CAROL   LAWRENCE 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

after  all  our  time  together  I'm  trying  to. 
I  grant  you  it  isn't  easy. 

"This  habit  is  childish  on  his  part, 
but  he  does  it  anyway.  The  only  real 
harm  comes  in  when  the  girls  think  it's 
for  real  and  they  figure — wow-eeeee! — 
next  week  he's  mine.  They  don't  realize 
it  isn't  exactly  till-death-do-us-part  on 
his  side." 

Carol  studied  the  floor  quietly  for  a 
long  moment  then  flashed  those  big, 
black  eyes  full  on  me  and  said  slowly, 
"Look,  I  don't  delude  myself  into  pre- 
tending this  marriage  is  a  perfect  setup. 
We're  not  going  to  be  free  from  prob- 
lems. I  know  that.  Especially  with  two 
careers  going.  There's  no  formula  and 
I  expect  we'll  have  plenty  of  difficulties. 
I'm  already  prepared  for  the  fact  that 
his  career  might  eclipse  mine.  Still,  it's 
better  than  if  I  should  zoom  ahead,  and 
he  has  to  mind  the  five  kids  we're  going 
to  have.  I'm  prepared  that,  if  he's  in 
Hollywood  making  a  movie,  I'll  just 
have  to  plan  to  do  a  TV  show  there  if  I 
want  to  stay  in  the  business.  Which  I 
do.  And  if  I  want  to  stay  where  he  is. 
Which  I  do. 

"I  know  I  can't  expect  a  9-to-5  exist- 
ence with  him.  And  I'm  a  perfectionist. 
I  can't  bear  a  bad  performance  and  I 
won't  be  able  to  bear  a  bad  family. 
Additionally,  I'll  insist  our  children 
travel  with  us  because  I  believe  they're 
still  better  off  in  a  trunk  with  their  par- 
ents than  in  a  boarding  school  without 
them.  So,  don't  think  I  ever  dreamed 
this  is  an  ideal  marriage.  It  isn't." 

Carol  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  three- 
and-a-half-room  cooperative  apartment 
which  she  owns  smack  in  the  center  of 
Manhattan's  caviar  and  champagne 
belt.  Goulet  intends  to  keep  it,  al- 
though he  purchased  a  home  in  Bedford 
Village  last  year  because  "we  simply 
have  to  get  away."  It's  seventeen  acres 
set  away  up  on  a  hill,  and  thsy  call  it 
their  "oasis."  Carol  claims  they  need 
it  because  her  man  gives  to  everyone 
"completely,  indiscriminately."  He 
gives  of  his  time,  affection,  talent  and, 
as  a  result,  gets  tapped  out.    For  self- 


Griffith  was  never  rude.  Never  impa- 
tient. No,  suh!  Mr.  Griffith  was  a  per- 
fect Southern  gentleman.  Never  mis- 
leading. Never  refusing  to  comment. 
He  was  terribly  charming  and  terribly 
pleasant  and  just  careful  enough  so 
that,  after  hanging  up  and  looking  over 
your  notes — which  seemed  so  scanty, 
at  first  glance — you're  somewhat 
stunned  by  how  much  he  really  told  you 
about  the  secret  life  of  a  married  man. 

Extracting  provocative  information 
out  of  him  is  like  brain  surgery.  It's 
a  delicate  operation. 

Like  I  said,   Mr.  Griffith  is  a  most 

intelligent  gent.  He's  smart,  very  smart. 

And  I  certainly  did  enjoy  interviewing 

him.  I  just  hope  the  feebng  is  mutual! 

— Jody  Andrews 

"The  Andy  Griffith  Show"  will  return 
to  its  regular  CBS-TV  time  this  fall. 


preservation,  they've  decided  to  pitch 
permanent  camp  an  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes from  midtown. 

Signorina  Laraia,  who  rocketed  to 
prominence  in  Broadway's  "West  Side 
Story"  and  has  since  acted,  danced, 
sung  and  comedienne'd  on  the  Garry 
Moore  and  Sullivan  shows  and  in  spe- 
cials, still  looked  like  a  teenager.  She 
wore  boots  and  hip-hugging,  snug  green 
stretch  pants.  Her  waist  was  the  size 
of  an  athlete's  well-developed  wrist.  Her 
long  dark  hair  hung  straight  down.  She 
wore  no  nail  polish  and  no  makeup — 
except  a  few  pounds'  worth  on  her  eyes. 

Carol  ruminated  on  the  obstacles  of 
two  careers  in  the  same  business.  "But 
at  least  a  man  in  show  business  under- 
stands you,"  she  said.  "If  I'm  doing  a 
tough  dance  number  and  I  say,  'I  don't 
have  enough  breath,'  Bobby  under- 
stands me.  A  banker  or  a  shoemaker 
wouldn't.  Frankly,  of  all  the  men  I've 
ever  known,  Bobby  most  has  the  needs 
that  answer  what  I  have  to  give.  And 
it's  not  that  I  need  a  guy  like  Bobby.  I 
need  Bobby ! ! ! " 

The  girl  who  started  dancing  at  age 
three — or  "as  soon  as  I  heard  the  musi- 
cians go  zing-a-zing-a-zing  at  my  first 
Italian  wedding" — is  by  nature  an  ex- 
citable talker.  And  she  talks  as  much 
with  her  hands  as  with  her  mouth. 
("I'm  an  actress.  I'm  accustomed  to 
gesturing  more  grandly  than  people  who 
work  in  a  bank.")  As  she  emphasized 
one  point  with  a  dramatic  gesture,  a 
toy  engagement  ring  flashed. 

It  was  a  gift  from  Bobby's  little  girl. 
Nikki,  aged  6.  The  girl  calls  her  Carol 
("Couldn't  expect  her  to  call  me  Mom 
and  I  don't  want  that  onus  of  'step- 
mother' ")  and  they  love  each  other 
very  dearly.  Nikki  comes  to  Carol  for 
weekends  and  they  have  "marvelous 
times  together — and  that's  the  way  it's 
got  to  be  if  I'm  going  to  be  part  of  this 
family!"  In  fact,  they're  so  close  that 
once,  when  Nikki  was  traveling  with 
Daddy,  she  telephoned  Carol  to  say. 
"Boy,   it's  terrible  here   without  you." 

One  afternoon  Nikki  presented  Carol 
with  "a  real  diamond"  that  someone  had 
given  her.  To  a  six-year-old,  it  may  have 
looked  like  a  real  diamond.  But  not  to 
a  girl  fifteen  or  up.  It's  bent.  It's  green- 
ish-black. And  it's  fresh  from  a  Crack- 


erjack  box.  But  Carol  treasures  it  as 
her  most  precious  possession.  She  never 
removes  it  and — as  she  grins — "This  is 
the  only  diamond  I've  gotten  so  far 
from  any  Goulet!" 

The  "other  woman" 

The  one  item  which  sours  her  bliss 
is  that  "other  woman"  bit.  She  stated — 
and  quite  heatedly — that  she  has  "never 
known  this  'other  woman'  situation." 
That  the  so-called  romance  started 
simply  because  she  lived  in  New  York, 
he  lived  in  New  York  and,  after  a  few 
shows  together,  people  just  naturally 
began  linking  them.  That  Goulet  had 
not  lived  with  his  wife  for  five  years 
previously.  And  that  she  and  the  ex- 
Mrs.  G.,  Louise,  are  "very  good  friends." 

But  getting  back  to  Bobby — and  there 
weren't  too  many  times  when  we  were 
very  far  from  him — Carol  said,  "He's 
bright.  Intelligent.  Mature.  Yet  on 
some  issues  he'll  be  only  six  years  old. 
He  has  a  marvelous  naivete  that  left  me 
when  I  was  seven.  These  two  sides  of 
his  nature  make  him  live  in  many  more 
pigeonholes  than  I  do.  But  absolutely 
nobody  could  understand  me  more.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  everybody  changes,  and  I'll 
probably  be  different  next  month. 

"But  I'm  a  better  person  and  a  far 
more  creative  artist  when  I'm  loved  and 
happy  than  when  I  was  alone  and  frus- 
trated and  had  that  feeling  of  being 
unloved." 

She  explained  if  she  hadn't  met  Bob- 
by she'd  have  continued  to  "go  around 
with  blinkers  on" — because  she'd  been 
married  previously  and  "wanted  to  be 
so  damn  sure  the  next  time."  As  an 
Italian  Catholic,  her  divorce  was  rough- 
going  spiritually  as  well  as  emotionally. 
She  was  determined  to  feel  nothing 
again  and  thus  devoted  herself  single- 
mindedly  to  work.  Eventually  she  col- 
lapsed. It  was  during  this  period  that 
she  met  Robert  Goulet. 

Her  first  husband  was  and  still  is  a 


DONNA   REED 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

don't  want  to  spoil  the  atmosphere  of 
their  home.  But  if  I  have  a  bad  day, 
the  first  place  I  rush  to  is  home.  .  . 
to  Donna  and  the  unshakeable  iron  of 
her  faith  in  me — an  iron,  I  might  add, 
that's  covered  by  the  sweetest  and 
loveliest  skin  this  beauty-conscious 
town  ever  saw." 

About  her  parents,  Donna  has  said, 
"They  never  filled  us  with  guilt."  They 
were  religious  people,  attending  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Denison,  Louisi- 
ana, regularly  all  during  Donna's  child- 
hood. "They  never  preached  to  us  about 
loving  each  other  all  the  time.  We  were 
two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  and  my 
parents  used  to  shrug  off  the  usual 
amount  of  inter-family  quarreling.  My 
father  used  to  say,  'It  takes  two  to 
fight.'  He'd  leave  it  at  that.  They  have 
loved  each  other  deeply,  continually 
and  naturally.  We'd  have  been  too  stup- 
id really  not  to  have  caught  on  after  a 
bit.   We   began   to   take   loving   as  the 


puppeteer  on  "Captain  Kangaroo." 
Carol  married  him  at  twenty,  knew  it 
was  wrong  after  six  months.  But  she 
remained  with  him  for  three  years,  be- 
cause she  was  determined  to  make  a  go 
of  it.  She  was  too  proud  to  let  her 
friends  know  and  wouldn't  say  die  until 
the  last  compromise  had  failed. 

In  her  first  marriage,  she  was  too 
green  to  have  "logic  or  sense"  and  thus 
couldn't  cope  with  the  problems. 
Rather  than  read  the  riot  act  to  her 
husband  and  "rather  than  take  the 
Italian  route  of  hysteria,"  she  sought 
the  path  of  self-destruction.  She  held 
everything  in.  She  masked  everything. 
She  lived  a  lie.  And  eventually  she 
became  ill. 

She's  still  not  the  type  to  blow  up. 
She  puts  up  with  things  and  puts  up 
with  things  and.  .  .  .  Bobby,  however, 
is  a  blower.  A  quick,  instant  hollerer. 
In  their  months  together,  each  has 
changed  a  little.  He  is  now  trying  to 
keep  it  back.  She  is  now  trying  to  let  it 
out.  Bobby  is  the  type  to  avoid  issues. 
To  let  things  roll.  Carol  is  the  type  who 
hits  each  situation  head-on.  She's  a 
leader,  not  a  follower. 

This,  too,  is  a  throwback  to  her  first 
marriage,  where  she  was  such  a  clinging 
vine  that  she  "actually  grew  under- 
ground." Now  she's  grown  the  other 
way.  She's  accustomed  to  hailing  her 
own  cab,  opening  her  own  door,  making 
her  own  decisions.  Dominance  is  now 
a  quality  she  must  guard  against.  And 
is  Robert  Goulet  dominatable?  "I  don't 
think  so,"  she  grins,  then  adds,  "If  you 
insist  on  leading,  he  won't  listen.  But  if 
you  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  feeling 
a  certain  way,  he  will.  I've  finally  got- 
ten to  where  I  now  start  sentences  with 
'What  I  think  is  .  .  .'  instead  of  'What 
you  have  to  do  is.  .  .  .'  " 

Then  she  laughed  softly.  "We 
actresses  just  have  to  learn  when  to  be 
a  clinging  vine  and  when  not.  It's  just 
another  part  for  me  to  play,  and  I'll 
love  playing  it."  — Cindy  Adams 


normal  and  best  way  of  life.  To  this 
day,  I  shudder  when  I  hear  some 
woman  scold  a  child  with:  'Mommy 
doesn't  love  you  when  you're  bad  .  .  .' 
It's  an  invitation  to  rebellion.  Tony  and 
I  make  our  children  feel  they  are  part 
of  our  love  and  that  this  is  a  thing 
with  deep  roots  and  will  not  change 
with  every  passing  wind." 

Some  time  ago,  Tim  and  Penny  got 
into  a  hassle  over  "who  did  what  first 
and  why!"  Donna  felt  the  disagree- 
ment was  getting  rather  hot  and  was 
tempted  to  intervene,  but  Tony  put  a 
restraining  arm  about  her  and  shouted 
as  he  bent  Donna  backward  in  a  mock- 
passionate  embrace,  "This  is  how  we 
do  it  in  the  movies."  The  kids  came 
running  to  see,  their  curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  their  anger.  Later,  Tony 
said,  "It's  better  sometimes  to  let  them 
have  a  scrap.  It  gets  the  steam  out  of 
their  system."  Since  Donna  hates  "sulk- 
ing in  any  form" — she  considers  it  a 
trick  of  inflicting  pain  on  someone  you 
love  without  leaving  yourself  open  to 
retaliation — she  encourages  an  occa- 
sional "blow-up"  as  a  way  to  clear  the 
air  between  people. 
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for  36-page  illustrated  Free  Book.  No  obligation.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Mention  your  favorite  in- 
strument. Just  mail  coupon  today  I 

)  rt  U.  S.  SCHOOL 

S  OF  MUSIC 

Studio  A209. 

Port  Washington,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

(Est.  1898— Licensed  by  the 

N.Y.  State  Education  Dept.) 
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f"u.  S.  SCHOOL  "OF  MUSIC     '  ~i 

I   Studio  A209,  Port  Washington,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

I   Please  send  me  your  36-page  illustrated  Free  Book. 
I  would  like  to  play  (Name  Instrument) : 

I                                                     Have  you 
Instrument Instrument? •••••••■   I 

|  Print  Name I 

|   Address 

|   City «•« Zone state 
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DON'T  MISS 
"I   Passed   My  Child   Off  As  White" 

In   The    September    Issue    Of 

TRUE  STORY  magazine 

Now  On  Sale 


PROBLEM 

Thousands  of  women  find  speedy  relief  from 
the  physical  distress  of  irregular,  scanty,  or 
painful  menses  due  to  functional  disorders  by 
taking  HUMPHREYS  "ll"-a  safe,  gentle,  non- 
hormonal,  truly  homeopathic  remedy.  At  all 
drugstores.  No  prescription  needed. 


DICTIONARY 


of   1000 
DREAMS 


Symbolic  interpretations  of  the  sleeping,  subcon- 
cious  mind.  Helps  understand  and  overcome  fright- 
ening dreams.  Explains  fantasy  visions.  Easy  to 
read  statistical  dream  information  mingling  leg- 
end, lore  and  psychology.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Complete  book  only  $2.  Send  to  "Dreams,"  Dept. 
C,  Suite  100,  625  S.  Kingsley.  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


POEMS  NEEDED 


FOR  SONGS  AND  RECORDS 

Send  yours!  Free  professional  appraisal! 
ASK   FOR   FREE  SAMPLE   RECORD! 


TV-SOUNDCRAFTS 

Box  550-B  •  Radio  City  •  New  York  19 


STOP  CORN 
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ALMOST  INSTANTLY! 


That's  how  fast  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  act. 
They  prevent  corns  if  promptly  applied 
at  first  sign  of  sore  toes  caused  by  new  or 
tight  shoes;  remove  corns  one  of  the 
quickest    ways    known    to    medical   science. 


W^VSchofls  lino-pads 


Donna's  faith  holds  that  all  the  wis- 
dom and  revelation  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  Golden  Rule  can  be 
compressed  ultimately  into  the  admoni- 
tion "to  love."  But  it  is  also  her  view, 
as  it  was  Bernard  Shaw's,  that  weak- 
lings sometimes  make  a  racket  out  of 
love  proffered  them.  "Both  from  my 
parents  and  from  Tony,  I've  learned 
that,  no  matter  how  strongly  you  love, 
you  yourself  .  .  .  your  character  .  .  . 
must  be  equally  strong.  Especially  in 
sexual  love,  where  there  are  often  great 
temptations  and  a  tug-of-war  between 
what  is  desired  and  what  is  known  to 
be  right,  I  believe  a  person  must  be 
as  morally  strong  as  he  is  in  his  pas- 
sion. Too  many  people  blame  taking 
the  wrong  step  to  their  'having  loved 
too  much.'  Why  not  turn  it  about? 
Credit  your  love  to  having  taken  the 
right  step.  Young  girls  and  boys  are 
susceptible  to  such  cliches  as  'If  you 
loved  me  enough,  you'd  do  it!'  As  they 
get  older  and  wiser,  they  see  through 
this  sort  of  gambit.  But  if  they  begin 
by  refusing  to  do  wrong  in  the  name  of 
love,  their  reward  will  be  in  gaining 
a  deeper  and  more  fulfilling  enjoy- 
ment of  love. 

"The  act  of  loving— and  loving  in 
the  decent  way — may  begin  with  your 
parents  or  your  family,  but  it  spills 
over  into  other  areas.  You  develop  a 
respect  and  love  for  yourself,  and  this 
gives  you  a  springboard  into  a  love  of 
life  and  nature  generally.  It's  hard  to 
love  other  people  when  you  despise 
yourself.  I  began  by  loving  my  parents 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  From  that, 
I  found  it  easy  to  love  Tony  and  my 
children  and  to  be  filled  with  reverence 
for  all  living  things.  You  might  say 
love  is  a  kind  of  energy  that  renews  it- 
self and  gets  stronger  the  more  it  is 
used  and  expended. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  bigoted  people," 
Donna  said.  "Their  prejudice  has 
robbed  them  of  the  best  pleasure  in 
life,  the  experience  of  real  love.  I  can't 
understand  how  anyone  can  bear  to 
walk  around  for  years  with  hate  in 
their  hearts.  I'd  stifle  with  that  feeling. 
But  tolerance,  or  its  opposite,  has  to 
be  learned.  People  aren't  born  with 
hate.  Like  the  song  in  'South  Pacific' 
points  out,  'You've  got  to  be  carefully 
taught!'" 

Donna  is  speaking  from  personal  ex- 
perience, an  experience  which  taught 
her  that  prejudice  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  bias  against  race,  religion 
or  creed. 

Donna  went  to  a  four-room  country 
grade  school.  Later,  she  went  by  bus 
each  day  to  high  school  in  Denison. 
Even  though  she'd  heard  rumors  of  the 
situation  before,  she  was  still  sur- 
prised to  find  tremendous  prejudice 
among  city  students  and  their  parents 
against  the  farm  youngsters.  Perhaps 
the  metropolis  folks  thought  of  their 
rural  cousins  as  "hicks."  Or  perhaps 
it  was  because  many  of  them  had  been 
reared  on  farms,  but  had  been  unhappy 
and  broken  away. 

In  order  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
school,  the  country  teenagers  had  to 
work  twice  as  hard.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason,  they  invariably  ended  up  as 
valedictorians  of  their  graduating 
classes.  Resentment  grew  so  strong  in 


the  city  people  that  the  local  news- 
paper stopped  printing  the  names  of 
honor  students  and  valedictorians. 

Donna  herself  won  a  Beauty  Queen 
contest  and  other  country  kids  won 
many  honors.  The  reason  for  this,  Don- 
na recalls,  was  that  the  farm  group 
would  select  one  person  to  run,  then 
vote  as  a  group.  The  city  students,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  had  several 
candidates  and  their  vote  was  split. 

"How  foolish  the  whole  thing  was," 
sighed  Donna.  "It  was  a  definite  form 
of  prejudice  fanned  by  the  parents. 
Both  groups  of  students  could  have 
profited  a  great  deal  through  friend- 
ship with  each  other.  Instead,  they  let 
prejudice  come  between  them." 

Mixed  marriage 

When  Donna  and  Tony  fell  in  love 
back  in  1945,  they  had  several  long  and 
frank  discussions  on  where  to  have  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Tony's  parents 
were  Jewish,  but  he  was  reared  by  them 
in  the  Christian  Science  faith.  Donna 
was  brought  up  Methodist.  "If  there 
had  been  any  bigotry  or  hate  in  our 
hearts,  we'd  have  been  lost,"  Donna 
recalled.  "Instead,  we  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  didn't  matter  where  you 
loved  God  as  long  as  you  loved  Him  .  .  . 
and  it  didn't  matter  where  we  wor- 
shipped as  long  as  we  loved  each  other. 
So  we  each  gave  a  little  and  were  mar- 
ried in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
our  entire  family  now  goes  to  the  same 
church." 

Thus,  the  question  of  religion,  which 
might  bave  caused  a  rupture  between 
the  lovers,  only  brought  them  closer  to- 
gether. Their  children  have  as  yet  en- 
countered no  problems  with  their  faith. 
They  attend  a  school  of  many  mixed 
marriages.  But  Tim  is  very  like  his 
dad  and  quick  to  defend  the  right. 
When  asked  his  faith,  he  usually  de- 
clares "Christian-Jewish!"  Once,  a 
young  boy  looked  at  him  and  asked, 
"How  come?"  Tim's  answer  came 
quickly,  "I  like  the  best  of  everything!" 

Recently,  a  newspaper,  referring  to 
Donna  as  "the  longevity  queen  of  TV," 
reported  that  she  wanted  to  quit  her 
show  after  this  last  season.  According 
to  this  story,  she  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"After  160  shows  and  some  three  mil- 
lion feet  of  film,  maybe  it's  time  for 
me  to  quit." 

Donna  told  us  how  she  really  feels 
on  this  subject.  "I've  been  talking 
your  ear  off  about  love,  all  kinds.  Still, 
there's  one  kind  of  love  I  haven't  men- 
tioned, and  it's  among  the  most  com- 
pelling. It's  part  of  what  I  mean  by 
love  of  life.  It's  usually  called  love  of 
work.  And  I  must  admit  that,  when- 
ever I  start  imagining  what  life  would 
be  like  without  learning  new  lines, 
going  to  and  from  the  studio  and  fac- 
ing the  challenges  of  each  new  script, 
well,  I  don't  know  if  I  could  stand  it, 
even  though  I  am  kept  busy  with  many 
other  activities.  I  love  my  work,  and 
using  any  talent  I  have,  as  much  as  I 
love  anything  else  in  this  world.  If  I 
didn't — well,  frankly,  I  wouldn't  be 
doing  it."  — Eunice  Field 

"The  Donna  Reed  Show"  is  seen  over 
ABC-TV,  Thursdays,  at  8  P.M.   EDT. 


MAX    BAER   JR. 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

becoming  a  part  of  the  active  glamour 
city  scene. 

"That's  true  but,  hard  as  it  may  be 
to  believe,  there's  not  too  much  chance 
of  meeting  them  or  really  getting  to 
know  them.  I  guess  that's  why  actors 
and  actresses  start  going  around  with 
one  another — they  share  the  same 
things.  We  supposedly  understand  one 
another's  egos,  pride  and  drive.  We 
can  communicate  where  others  wouldn't 
understand  or  put  up  with  us  after  a 
while.  But  when  it  becomes  more  than 
just  going  around  together,  when  you 
start  thinking  of  marriage  and  a  fam- 
ily, two  careers  in  the  same  field  won't 
work.  Show  me  a  successful  marriage 
where  the  two  parties  are  involved  in 
show  business — and  I'll  point  out  a 
dozen  that  have  failed." 

But  if  an  actor  doesn't  expose  him- 
self to  the  non-professional — and  knows 
deep  in  his  heart  he  probably  could 
never  get  along  maritally  with  an- 
other professional — where  does  it  leave 
him?  Where  is  he  going  to  find  his 
ideal  mate? 

"If  a  girl  really  loves  you — the  kind 
of  a  girl  who  understands  an  actor's 
life,  an  actress,  she'll  give  up  her  ca- 
reer and  become  a  full-time  wife.  I'd 
only  go  one  way  if  it  were  a  choice  of 
public  or  private  life." 


DONNA    DOUGLAS 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

girlfriends.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.' 

"No  one  is  perfect,  but  I  don't  think 
you  should  try  to  change  them  or  ex- 
pect them  to  change  to  fit  an  image  you 
have  held  up  to  yourself  as  the  only 
right  way  to  be. 

"I  agree  with  Max  that  a  woman 
can't  look  to  a  man  unless  he  is  a  man. 
I  know  I  want  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
no  one  can  do  that  but  a  real  man.  I 
don't  mean  some  of  the  boys  who  are 
running  around  disguised  as  men, 
either ! 

"I  want  an  awful  lot  from  a  man,  but 
I'm  going  to  have  to  give  that — and 
more — to  deserve  what  I  want.  You 
have  to  be  open  to  learn  and  willing  to 
learn  if  you  want  a  marriage,  and  you 
have  to  keep  on  learning  every  day  if 
you  want  a  happy  and  successful  one. 
A  pretty  woman  isn't  anything.  She 
must  be  feminine,  and  to  be  truly 
feminine,  she  must  be  intelligent. 

"That's  why  being  an  actor  or  actress 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


In  that  case,  why  shouldn't  he  give 
up  his  own  acting  career  and  let  his 
wife  continue  hers? 

"Remember  the  friend  I  was  telling 
you  about?  His  girl  didn't  want  him  to 
give  up  his  career.  Not  one  bit.  She 
just  wasn't  about  to  give  up  hers,  per- 
haps she  was  more  in  love  with  it  than 
she  was  with  him.  What  she  did  want 
was  to  compete  and  compare,  to  play 
games. 

"A  woman  can't  look  up  to  a  man 
unless  he  is  a  man.  Once  he  stops  being 
one,  everything  is  over.  It  was  better 
for  my  friend  to  break  the  whole 
thing  off  before  he  lost  his  manhood 
and  had  nothing  left.  A  man  should  at 
all  times  treat  a  woman  like  a  woman 
as  long  as  she  acts  like  one.  If  I  wanted 
a  sparring  partner,  I'd  go  to  a  gym  and 
get  a  good  workout.  Competition  is  for 
the  field,  not  the  family." 

I  didn't  say  it,  but  there  were  a  lot 
of  coincidences  between  Max  and  his 
"friend."  Instead,  I  let  Max  continue: 

"If  a  man  could  describe  what  he 
really  wanted  in  a  woman,  he'd  say 
120  pounds  of  love;  five-feet-plus  of 
charity;  eyes  that  showed  belief  and 
trust;  a  mouth  that  emitted  words  of 
encouragement  and  confidence.  A  lot 
of  men  don't  look  underneath  the 
facade  of  a  woman  because  they  don't 
look  under  their  own  shell.  They  are 
totally  selfish.  I'm  looking  for  a  woman, 
not  just  another  pretty  face.  One  who 
fights  with  me,  not  against  me." 

— Tricia  Jones 


matters  very  little,  because  it's  such  a 
small  part  of  it.  It's  just  one  of  the 
things  you  are.  It's  all  of  the  things 
you  are  that  finally  decide  the  real 
you. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  bake  a  cake 
without  all  the  ingredients?  Boy,  will 
it  fall  flat,  and  so  will  a  person  if  he's 
not  complete. 

"Some  folks  think  the  more  you 
grow,  the  more  complicated  life  be- 
comes, because  you  acquire  more  in- 
telligence and  awareness  of  the  world 
around  you.  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I 
believe  we  work  to  grow  and  simplify. 
Everything  becomes  more  simple  once 
you  understand  it,  and  I've  found  I 
must  do  first  things  first  according  to 
my  limitations. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who  find  that  while  they've 
grown  up  they've  grown  old." 

Perhaps  the  memory  of  an  early 
mistake,  an  elopement  when  she  was 
only  seventeen,  had  much  to  do  with 
Donna's  attitude  but,  whatever  it  was, 
her  opinions  were  strong  and  the  path 
she'd  laid  out  for  herself  was  clear  cut. 

"My  ideal  man  would  have  to  be  as 
aware  of  me  as  I  of  him,  and  I  would 
be  attracted  to  him  spiritually,  men- 
tally, emotionally  and  physically — in 
that  order.  He  would  have  to  be  a  very 
strong  human  being. 

"Maybe  that's  why  I  don't  go  out 
very  much.  There's  no  sense  in  wasting 
my  time  and  someone  else's  when  I 
know  he  isn't  the  one."  — Tricia  Jones 

"The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  at  9  P.M.  EDT. 


Makeshift . . . 
or  Medical 


Choose  the  douche 
that's  more  assuring! 

If  you  have  been  douching  with  makeshift 
kitchen  mixtures  like  vinegar — or  even 
plain  water  alone — change  to  medically 
formulated   Massengill  Powder. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  Massengill 
Powder  forms  a  cosmetically  fragrant, 
wonderfully  refreshing  douche  that  is 
more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and  anti- 
septically  cleansing  than  any  makeshift 
mixture  can  be.  More  assuring,  too!  And 
you  have  additional  protection  because  it 
stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Available  in  jars  and  premeasured 
packettes  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 

MassengiUMmU 

Suppliers  to  the  Medical  Profession  since  1897. 

— ^  CAN    YOU    TYPE  ^— 

Many  business  and  advertising  firms  now  need 
resident  typists.  Typists  can  earn  $45-$65  weekly 
with  adjustable  hours.  If  you  are  interested  in 
home  typing  employment  mail  name,  address  to: 
Dept.  RT,  Box  #1902,  South  Side  Station, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Don't  Cut  Corns 
Calluses,  Warts 

Use  New  Magic  Rub  Off 

Thousands  of  sufferers  from  laming  corns,  calluses, 
and  common  warts  now  report  astonishing  results 
with  an  amazing  new  formulation  that  rubs  them  off 
painlessly  and  safely  without  danger  of  infection  from 
cutting,  acids  or  abrasives.  Secret  is  a  wonder-working 
medicated  creme  called  DERMA-SOFT  that  softens 
and  dissolves  those  tormenting,  hard  to  remove 
growths  so  that  they  rub  right  off,  leaving  skin 
silky  smooth  and  soft.  So  don't  suffer  another 
minute.  Get  DERMA-SOFT  at  all  druggists. 


$50.00  in  FREE  MERCHANDISE 


every  few  weeks.  Famous  brand 
DRESSES,  FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES,  BLANKETS,  SHEETS  .  .  . 

This  is  your  reward  for  helping  a  few; 
friends  to  shop.  It  takes  only  30  1 
minutes  a  week  -  and  you'll  have  I 
fun  doing  it.  Just  show  our  Catalog  g 
to  a  few  friends.  If  they  like  what 
they  see,  help  them  send  in  their 
orders.  Low  cost  shopping  clubs 
save  your  friends  20%  —  and  you  I 
shop  free  because  you  make  it 
possible.  No  risk,  No  Obligation, 
send  for  full  details  and  free  J 
268  page  Catalog.  JL, 

GRACE  HOLMES  CLUB  PLAN 
Dept.  C-713,  Ashton,  R.  I. 

!  GRACE  HOLMES  CLUB  PLAN 
J  Dept.  C-713,  Ashton,  R.  I. 
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HOW  TO 
COOL 

A  HOT 
ROMANCE 

"There  are  times — honest! — when  a  girl  has  to 
protect    herself    in    the    clinches!" — Steve    Allen 

Do  men  who  wear  glasses  ever  make  passes? 
The  answer's  yes!  Even  when  they're  married? 
The  answer  is  yes  again !  Or  at  least  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Steve  Allen,  as  you  can  see  here.  "I 
was  just  trying  to  be  helpful,"  he  explains, 
and  he  hopes  you — and  wife  Jayne  Meadows — 
will  understand. 

Steve  teamed  with  Alice  McGrath  to  show 
what  happens  when  a  five-foot-two,  105-pound 
miss  comes  up  against  a  six-foot-two.  203-pound 
masher.  In  this  case,  milady  also  happened  to 
be  the  author  of  "Self  Defense  for  Cowards," 
so  this  battle  was  no  contest!  Steve,  whose 
TV  show  is  syndicated  by  Group  W  (Westing- 
house   Broadcasting),  was  a  very   sore  loser! 


A  girl's  knee  is  not  an  armrest,  especially 
for  a  stranger  in  a  movie  or  on  a  bus. 
Here's   a   quick   way  to   discourage    him. 


Sometimes,  a  girl  will  find  herself  sur- 
rounded. A  genteel,  lady-like  lifting  of 
the   pinky   will   dis-arm    almost   any   wolf. 


If  a  strap-hanger  insists  on  being  friends — and  you  have  other  ideas — here  are  a  couple  of  ways  you  can  use  to  elbow  your  way  out  of  the  situation. 


If  he  tries  to  attack  from  the  rear,  Just  make  him  flip  over  you.  If  that  seems  a  little  strenuous  on  a  hot  summer  day,  then  simply  lead  to  his  chin! 
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A-  MONTHS  OLD 


Now!  A  soft,  lasting 
permanent  that  holds 
month  after  month! 

Goodbye  tight  permanents. 
Those  extra  months  of 
magic  owe  their  all  to 
Fashion  Quick's  exclusive    £ 
hairstyle-holding 
neutralizer.  Lets  you 

change  hair  styies  as 

often  and  as  easily  as 

you  change  your  mind!        A 

Even  through 

trim  after 

trim.  _^^L 

^     m    RICHARD 
HUDNUT 
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NOW  BEAl  TIFUL  HAIR  FEELS  BEAUTIFUL,  EVEN  AFTER  SPRAYING 


Now  beautiful  hair  feels  beautiful,  too, 
even  after  spraying,  when  you  use 
Breck  Hair  Set  Mist.  It's  so  light  and 
fine  you  can  hardly  see  it .  .  .  and  it  dries 
far  faster  than  other  hair  sprays  .  .  . 
never  splatters  into  heavy,  wet  drops 
that  leave    the   hair   stiff   and   sticky. 

2  oz.  65 i;  8  oz.$1.5U;  15  oz.  $2.25.  Plus  tax. 


Mrwm        f&reew        fB'-recM 


REGULAR  HOLD 
SUPER  HOLD  ■  GENTLE  HOLD 

CoDvriirht  1963  bv  John  H.  Brock.  Inc. 


Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  gives  you  control 
with  softness  .  .  .  keeps  hair  beautifully  in 
place,  yet  soft  as  moonlight.  And  for  the 
hair  control  you  need  use  Super  Hold 
for  firm  control,  Regular  Hold  for  medium 
control,  Gentle  Hold  for  light  control. 
Breck  Hair   Set    Mist  lasts    longer,    too. 

Available  wherever  fine  cosmetics  are  sold. 


IHER  OF  THREE 
TELLS  POLICE: 
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What 
Liz  Taylor 
knows  about 

STEALING 

a  man! 


'%;:; 


What 
Carol  Burnett 
Knows  shout 

MARRV1NG 

him! 


"Proportioned  / 

Really  r: 


Yes,  now  Kotex  napkins  come  in 
4  proportioned  sizes. 

Choose  the  length,  width  and  depth  that 
meets  your  special  needs. 

Each  has  the  new  moisture-proof  shield. 

That's  why  nothing  protects  like  Kotex. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin 
protects  you  best? 


REGULAR 

Medium  width, 

depth  and  length. 

Designed  for 

average  needs. 


SLENDERLINE 
Narrowest  and 

deepest.  Shorter 
than  Regular. 

Compact  comfort. 


NEWS/Ze/ 


SUPER 

Length  of 

Regular,  deeper, 

wider  and  16% 

more  absorbent. 


MISS  DEB 
For  young  ladies. 
Regular  absorbency, 

less  width. 
Soft  pink  covering. 


£fce<uGJ&Bov6, 

from  Doubleday9  s 
Dollar  Book  Club 


Many  titles 

offered  for  the 

first  time! 


HERE  is  an  amazing  offer  from  Doubleday's 
famous  Dollar  Book  Club.  Never  has 
W*±  there  been  a  better  time  to  join. 

9  Select  any  5  books  on  this  page  for  only  99 
cents.  Choose  from  best-selling  novels,  big  illus- 
trated books,  even  valuable  reference  sets !  This  is 
your  introductory  package  when  you  join. 

•  Thereafter,  as  a  member,  you  will  be  offered 
each  month  a  variety  of  book  bargains  from  which 
to  choose.  Selections  are  exciting  new  adult  nov- 
els, costing  up  to  $3.95  each  in  publishers'  editions, 
yet  they  come  to  members  for  as  little  as  $1.  Big 
hits  by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  Daphne  du  Maurier, 
Frank  Yerby,  and  other  top  authors  have  come 
to  members  for  $1  —  a  saving  of  up  to  75%.  Some 
extra-big  volumes  are  offered  at  prices  higher 
than  $1. 

•  Alternate  selections  include  DooKs  of  every  kind 
—  cook  books,  travel  books,  mysteries,  classics, 
homemaking  books  —  at  special  bargain  prices  to 
members  only.  An  attractive  bonus  plan  offers 
other  big  savings,  too. 

•  All  selections  are  new,  full-length,  hardbound 
editions  for  Club  members. 

Send  No  Money  Now  —  Mail  the  Coupon 

Just  circle  code  numbers  of  the  5  introductory 
books  of  your  choice.  You  will  receive  these  5 
books  at  once,  and  will  be  billed  only  99  cents, 
plus  shipping.  Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 


Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club 
Dept.  3-VR-O,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  me  at  once  the  5  books 
whose  numbers  I  have  circled  below.  Bill  me  only  99c 
for  all  5,  plus  shipping  and  handling. 


21 

42 

58 

59 

62 

70 

74 

75 

90 

94 

95 

98 

102 

103 

113 

123 

132 

138 

139 

155 

159 

165 

186 

430 

Send  me  each  month  the  Club  Bulletin  describing  the  next 
selections  and  alternate  book  bargains.  I  will  notify  you  in 
advance,  on  the  convenient  form  always  provided,  when- 
ever I  do  not  wish  a  forthcoming  selection.  I  need  buy  only 
one  book  a  month  out  of  at  least  14  offered  each  month.  I 
may  resign  any  time  after  one  year  without  further  obli- 
gation. I  pay  only  $1  for  each  selection  or  alternate  (plus  a 
small  shipping  charge)  unless  I  take  an  extra-value  book 
at  a  higher  price.  No-Risk  Guarantee:  //  not  delighted,  re- 
turn all  books  in  7  days  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Mr. 

Mrs 

Miss 
Address. 


(Please  print) 


City  & 

Zone.. 


.Stale. 


To  improve  our  service  to  you 

PLEASE   GIVE   PHONE   NUMBER    HERE 

This  is  necessary  to  complete  our  records  and  expedite  your  order. 

If  under  18 

parent   must   sign   here 

Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada.   Address   105  Bond  St., 
Toronto  2.  Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.A.  &  Canada  only. 


The  new  "Dark-Eyes"  is  not  new  ...  it  is  2B 
years  old  .  .  .  but  there  are  new  features.  An 
added  adherence-to-hair  quality  for  easier, 
quicker  application  —  "Dark-Eyes"  now  goes 
on  in  the  wink  of  an  eyelash!  And  two  super- 
soft  brushes  now  perform  the  "Dark-Eyes" 
beauty  miracle  for  you  —  so  simply,  so 
neatly,  so  pleasantly! 

ABOUT  12  APPLICATIONS 

(normal  year's  supply)  S^  5Q 
at  leading  drug,  dep't  and  variety  chain  stores 


f>$ttM&N£tfT  UAWHENE.H* 


IF  IT  ISN'T 


— »it  ISN'L-, 


"Dark-Eyes"  REALLY  IS  Swimproof!  Soap- 
and-water-proof!  Raindrop-and-weep-proof! 
Water  makes  mascara  run,  but  "Dark-Eyes" 
will  not  run  nor  smudge.  Ends  all  the  bother 
of  daily  eye  make-up  .  -  .  goes  on  once, 
STAYS  ON  for  four  to  five  weeks  until  lashes 
and  brows  are  normally  replaced  by  new 
hairs.  "Dark-Eyes"  permanently  colors  .  .  . 
doesn't  coat  .  .  .  gives  your  eyes  a  nat- 
ural, refined  looking,  BORN  BEAUTIFUL 
loveliness.  NEVER  sticky,  heavy,  obviously 
"made  up"  .  .  .  ALWAYS  soft,  dark,  luxuri- 
ant ...  all  day,  all  night,  'round  the  clock! 
Completely  SAFE,  use  with  confidence — 
contains  no  aniline  dye.  Three  shades  .  .  . 
jet  black,  rich  brown,  light  brown. 
*(for  the  hairs  to  which  applied) 
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Drama  of  the  Month 

Connie  &  Troy 

Hollywood  Stars 

Vincent  Edwards 

June  Allyson 

Elvis  Presley 

The  Kennedys 

Richard  Chamberlain 

Jack  Ging 

Mary  Tyler  Moore 

Eddie  Fisher 

Burt   Reynolds 

Liz  &  Carol 

Kitty  Kallen 

Dina  Merrill 


IT  HAPPENED  THIS  MONTH  1 1  IMHMHHHHMEBI 

14   Who's  Who  in  "The  Doctors" Donald  Marsh 

25  Will  They  Marry  for  Money? Doris  James 

26  Mixed  Marriages Helen  Martin 

28    Trouble  Is  His  Middle  Name Beatrice  Emmons 

30    Where  Will  I  Find  a  Man  Like  Dick? Jane  Ardmore 

32    "I  Am  Mrs.  Elvis  Presley" Ed  DeBlasio 

34    Their   Tenth   Wedding  Anniversary! Paul  Denis 

38    Just  What  the  Doctor  Didn't  Order! Enid  Denney 

40   I  Lived  in  a  House  of  Strangers William  T usher 

42    His  and  Her  Children Flora  Rand 

46    He  Steals  His  Best  Pal's  Gal! George  Carpozi  Jr. 

48   We  Had  to  Get  Married! Kathleen  Post 

51    What  They  Know  About  Men! Jim  Hoffman 

56    "Doctors  Failed  Me" Leslie  Valentine 

58    Daddy  Doesn't  Live  Here  Any  More Dora  Albert 
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Don  Bolander  says:  "Now  you  can  learn 
to  speak  and  write  like  a  college  graduate." 

Is  Your 
English 
Holding 
You  Back? 


<<T"\o  you  avoid  the  use  of  certain 
\_)  words  even  though  you  know 
perfectly  well  what  they  mean?  Have  you 
ever  been  embarrassed  in  front  of  friends 
or  the  people  you  work  with,  because  you 
pronounced  a  word  incorrectly?  Are  you 
sometimes  unsure  of  yourself  in  a  conver- 
sation with  new  acquaintances?  Do  you 
have  difficulty  writing  a  good  letter  or 
putting  your  true  thoughts  down  on  paper? 

"If  so,  then  you're  a  victim  of  crippled 
English,"  says  Don  Bolander,  Director  of 
Career  Institute.  "Crippled  English  is  a 
handicap  suffered  by  countless  numbers  of 
intelligent,  adult  men  and  women.  Quite 
often  they  are  held  back  in  their  jobs  and 
their  social  lives  because  of  their  English. 
And  yet,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is 
impossible  for  these  people  to  go  back 
to  school." 

Is  there  any  way,  without  going  back 
to  school,  to  overcome  this  handicap? 
Don  Bolander  says,  "Yes!"  With  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  North- 
western University,  Bolander  is  an  author- 
ity on  adult  education.  During  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  helped  thousands  of 
men  and  women  stop  making  mistakes  in 
English,  increase  their  vocabularies,  im- 
prove their  writing,  and  become  interesting 
conversationalists  right  in  their  own  homes. 


BOLANDER  TELLS 
HOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

During  a  recent  interview,  Bolander  said, 
"You  don't  have  to  go  back  to  school  in 
order  to  speak  and  write  like  a  college 
graduate.  You  can  gain  the  ability  quickly 
and  easily  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  through  the  Career  Institute 
Method."  In  his  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  Bolander  tells  how  it  can  be 
done. 

Question  What  is  so  important  about  a 
person's  ability  to  speak  and  write? 

Answer  People  judge  you  by  the  way  you 
speak  and  write.  Poor  English  weakens 
your  self-confidence  —  handicaps  you  in 
your  dealings  with  other  people.  Good 
English  is  absolutely  necessary  for  get- 
ting ahead  in  business  and  social  life. 


You  can't  express  your  ideas  fully  or 
reveal  your  true  personality  without  a 
sure  command  of  good  English. 

Question  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "com- 
mand of  English"? 

Answer  A  command  of  English  means  you 
can  express  yourself  clearly  and  easily 
without  fear  of  embarrassment  or  mak- 
ing mistakes.  It  means  you  can  write 
well,  carry  on  a  good  conversation  — 
also  read  rapidly  and  remember  what 
you  read.  Good  English  can  help  you 
throw  off  self-doubts  that  may  be  hold- 
ing you  back. 

Question  But  isn't  it  necessary  for  a  person 
to  go  to  school  in  order  to  gain  a  com- 
mand of  good  English? 

Answer  No,  not  any  more.  You  can  gain 
the  ability  to  speak  and  write  like  a 
college  graduate  right  in  your  own  home 
—  in  only  a  few  minutes  each  day. 

Question   Is  this  something  new? 

Answer  Career  Institute  of  Chicago  has 
been  helping  people  for  many  years. 
The  Career  Institute  Method  quickly 
shows  you  how  to  stop  making  embar- 
rassing mistakes,  enlarge  your  vocabu- 
lary, develop  your  writing  ability, 
discover  the  "secrets"  of  interesting 
conversation. 

Question  Does  it  really  work? 

Answer  Yes,  beyond  question.  In  my  files 
there  are  thousands  of  letters,  case  his- 
tories and  testimonials  from  people  who 
have  used  the  Career  Institute  Method 
to  achieve  amazing  success  in  their  busi- 
ness and  personal  lives. 


Question   Who  are  some  of  these  people? 

Answer  Almost  anyone  you  can  think  of. 
The  Career  Institute  Method  is  used  by 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  Some  have 
attended  college,  others  high  school, 
and  others  only  grade  school.  The 
method  is  used  by  business  men  and 
women,  typists  and  secretaries,  teachers, 
industrial  workers,  clerks,  ministers  and 
public  speakers,  housewives,  sales 
people,  accountants,  foremen,  writers, 
foreign-born  citizens,  government  and 
military  personnel,  retired  people,  and 
many  others. 

Question  How  long  does  it  take  for  a  per- 
son to  gain  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  like  a  college  graduate,  using  the 
Career  Institute  Method? 

Answer  In  some  cases  people  take  only  a 
few  weeks  to  gain  a  command  of  good 
English.  Others  take  longer.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  set  your  own  pace.  In  as 
little  time  as  15  minutes  a  day,  you  will 
see  quick  results. 

Question  How  may  a  person  find  out  more 
about  the  Career  Institute  Method? 

Answer  I  will  gladly  mail  a  free  32-page 
booklet  to  anyone  who  is  interested. 


MAIL   COUPON   FOR   FREE   BOOKLET 

If  you  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the  32-page 
booklet,  How  to  Gain  a  Command  of 
Good  English,  just  mail  the  coupon  he- 
low.  The  booklet  explains  how  the  Career 
Institute  Method  works  and  how  you  can 
gain  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  like  a 
college  graduate  quickly  and  enjoyably  at 
home.  Send  the  coupon  or  a  post  card  today. 
The  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly. 


DON  BOLANDER,  Career  Institute,  Dept.  362 J,     30  East  Adams,  Chicago  3,  111. 
Please  mail  me  a  free  copy  of  your  32-page  booklet. 
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INTHETHROES  OF 

PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Peggy  was  lost  in  the 
throes  of  functional  menstrual  distress. 
Now  she  just  takes  Midol  and 
goes  her  way  in  comfort  because 
Midol  tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
Stops  Cramping  . . . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache  and  Back- 
ache . . .  Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  . . . 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 
FREE  E  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explains 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems. 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write Dept.B103,Box 
280,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  ISentinplainwrapper.) 


FAST  RELIEF  WITH 


IDOL 


jJUS^jgfc 


No  One's  All  Bad 

It  seems  to  me  that  everything 
"big,  bad"  Dr.  Casey  does  is  blown 
out  of  proportion.  But  if  "good  old" 
Dr.  Kildare  does  it,  it's  okay. 

It  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
TV  Radio  Mirror  that  Chamber- 
lain was  barred  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Freeway  for  two  months  for 
speeding  twice  in  one  month.  So 
he's  not  so  perfect,  after  all.  And 
neither  is  Edwards  all  demon.  I 
saw  nothing  in  your  magazine  about 
Edwards  acting  as  national  fund- 
raising  chairman  for  hemophilia. 
Let's  give  the  devil  his  due. 

M.M.,   Little   Rock.   Ark. 

You're  right,  MM.,  no  one  is 
all  good  or  all  bad.  But  did  you 
ever  think  that  some  people  enjoy 
building  a  reputation  and  then  liv- 
ing up — or  down — to  it?  We  and 
the  other  entertainment  magazines 
are  not  "image  makers."  We  merely 
reflect  the  image  that  the  stars  pre- 
sent to  their  public. — Ed. 

There's  Always  a  First  Time 

I  have  always  been  a  fan  of  TV 
Radio  Mirror,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  written.  I  feel  I  must  thank 
you  for  that  wonderful  article  on 
Allen  Ludden  and  Betty  White. 
B.J.,    Portland,    Me. 

Cheers  for  Gloria's  Side 

This  letter  is  to  thank  you  for 
finally  writing  Gloria  Hamilton's 
version  of  the  "Carol  and  Joe  ro- 
mance." I'll  watch  no  show  that 
uses  the  services  of  either  Carol  or 
Joe,  two  selfish  people  who  ruined 
the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  people. 
J.D.,    Middletown,    Conn. 

I  Like  Carol! 

I  like  Carol  Burnett,  and  Joe 
Hamilton  seems  so  nice,  too.  I  really 
hope  that,  after  all  they've  gone 
through,  they'll  find  happiness. 

P.K.,    Brooklyn,    N.Y. 


Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite 
new  members.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  to  address  given — not  to  TV 
Radio  Mirror. 

Johnny  Crawford  Fan  Club,  Bren- 
da  Markham,  6931  54th  Court  No., 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Carol  Burnett  Fan  Club,  Valeri 
Loth,  7930  Nail,  Prairie  Village, 
Kansas. 

Tab  Hunter  Fan  Club,  John 
Ulrich,  R.R.  No.  1,  Evart,  Michi- 
gan. 

Jan  and  Dean  Fan  Club,  Cathy 
Campbell,  15239  Las  Flores,  La  Mi- 
rada,  California. 

Elvis  Presley  Fan  Club,  Renae 
Roos,  P.O.  Box  22,  Saukville,  Wis- 
consin. 

Robert  Goulet  Fan  Club,  Kathy 
Breslin,  457  58th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Stars  of  Daytime  TV  Drama  Fan 
Club,  Lucy  Hopfensperger,  Route 
4,   Box  282,  Appleton,   Wisconsin. 

Nanette  Fabray  Fan  Club,  Carol 
Berube,  1631  Riverview  Terrace. 
West   Belmar,   New   Jersey. 

Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme 
Fan  Club,  Sharon  List,  6  Shore 
Cliff   Drive,   Angola    3,   New   York. 

Chuck  Connors  Fan  Club,  Rita 
R.  Haid,  50  Third  Street,  Lake 
Ronkonkoma,  New  York. 

Johnny  Mathis  Fan  Club,  P.O. 
Box  1406,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Paul  Anka  Fan  Club,  Nesslene 
Friedman,  209  East  Waukena  Ave- 
nue, Oceanside,  New  York. 

Vince  Edwards  Fan  Club,  Audrey 
Cunningham,  318  West  Long  Street, 
Akron  1,  Ohio. 

Sandra  Dee  Fan  Club,  Reaven 
Goiter,  Universal  Pictures  Company, 
Universal  City,  California. 

Brian  Hyland  Fan  Club,  Susan 
Darrah,  439  Thornridge  Drive,  Levit- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Lennon  Sisters  Fan  Club,  Shirley 
Goettsch,  R.R.   1,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror, 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
ive  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 
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JLook  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "National  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  $40,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $2,500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  11  YEARS  $501,500.00  OFFERED 
IN  NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $461,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing' $501,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  AH  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  All  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 
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National  Book  Club,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Glen  Cove,  N.  V, 


My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No 
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I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "National 
Name"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and 
thelstSetofPuzz.es       (pLEASE  pR|NT) 
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Sally  Rand,  the  fan  dancer  who 
doesn't  wear  a  thing  under  her  fans, 
thinks  she's  going  to  do  her  famous 
bare-skin  act  on  TV  ...  in  an  NBC 
documentary,  "Carnival" — but  we 
think  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much'll  be  seen.  NBC  signed  Sally  to 
narrate  and  perform  in  the  big  show, 
sending  her  out  to  Milwaukee  where 
the  Royal  American  Carnival  was 
appearing.  They  filmed  her  on  the 
Midway  ...  in  the  early  morning 
.  .  .  when  hardly  anybody  was  there 
.  .  .  stopping  in  front  of  the  girl 
shows. 

Sally  is  a  stickler  for  realism,  you 
see.  When  she  danced  for  the  base- 
ball Old-Timers  at  a  party  at  Toots 
Shor's.     her     son     Sean,     fourteen. 


watched  her  fan-dancing  for  the  first 
time  since  he  was  a  little  boy — when 
he  didn't  understand  what  was  going 
on — or  off.  But  he  did  now.  Toots 
Shor  told  me :  "Sally  danced  with  her 
clothes  on  because  of  her  son." 

Sally  blazed  when  she  heard  this. 
"What  clothes?"  she  demanded.  "I 
never  did  wear  anything  but  some 
mesh  stockings  and  that's  all  I  wore 
for  the  Old-Timers  and  for  my  son." 

As  for  her  son — he  was  very  busily 
watching  .  .  .  not  the  dance  by  his 
mother,  but  the  baseball  stars,  his 
heroes. 

I  find  James  Garner  a  gentle  soul 
— and  I  hope  I  never  have  any  trou- 
ble with  him.   He  can  play  rough. 


When  he  was  in  New  York  publiciz- 
ing his  new  movies — four  of  them — 
he  hopped  on  press  agents  Jack  Brod- 
sky  and  Nat  Weiss  with  both  feet  for 
writing  that  book  about  Liz  Taylor 
and  Richard  Burton,  "The  Cleo- 
patra Papers."  He  paid  his  respects 
in  the  same  kind  of  blasting  language 
to  Liz  and  Burton.  He  said  a  lot  of 
irresponsible  people  were  gambling 
with  TV  and  movies,  holding  up  pro- 
duction because  of  a  romance  or 
something  else. 

"They  call  me  'Peck's  Bad  Boy,' 
but  I've  never  held  up  production," 
he  said.  "I  say,  'All  right,  fellas, 
you're  right,  let's  go,'  " 

Jim  was  about  to  sock  a  pretty 
well-known  disc  jockey  for  introduc- 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


ing  him  and  Vic  Damone  the  wrong 
way  at  a  benefit — but  he  restrained 
himself. 

You  Know  What  May  Be 
Next .  . .  now  that  we've  had  the  doc- 
tors, nurses,  internes?  Newspaper- 
men! Reporters! 

Fred  Coe,  the  talented  director, 
is  grinding  out  a  sure-fire  pilot,  "The 
Reporter,"  starring  award-copping 
actor  Arthur  Hill  of  "Who's  Afraid 
of  Virginia  Woolf?" 

"It'll  be  about  an  ordinary  report- 
er's battle  every  day  to  get  and  print 
the  truth,"  says  Coe.  Wonderful  idea. 
Fred.  But  are  you  sure  you  want 
Arthur  Hill?  I  mean,  couldn't  you 
think  of  somebody  else?  I  mean,  you 
might  look  around  into  the  news- 
paper ranks.  I  mean  .  .  .  yeah,  that's 
what  I  meant,  Fred!  Thanks!  Blue 
shirt?  Sure!  You're  a  real  genius. 
Fred,  for  thinking  of  me! 

Carol  Burnett  got  more  big  TV 
news.  As  she  finished  taping  "Ca- 
lamity Jane,"  she  learned  she's  next 
going  to  do  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress," 
the  off-Broadway-to-Broadway  musi- 
cal in  which  she  got  her  start. 

"Know  why  we  didn't  do  it  be- 
fore?" she  laughed.  "They  didn't 
like  the  word  'mattress'!" 


'Martians"  Kathy  Kersh,  Bill  Bixby. 


With  all  the  dancing  and  jumping 
around  she  did  in  her  taping.  Carol 
said :  "I  feel  fine,  but  the  baby  will  be 
born  black  and  blue."  A  fan  in  the 
audience  asked:  "How  did  you  get 


your  start?"  Carol:  "Well,  you  see. 
my  mother  met  my  father  .  .  ." 

Some  of  the  cast  and  crew  of  CBS 
got  the  tip-off  on  Carol's  pregnancy 
before  she  made  the  announcement 
official.  It  seemed  she  showed  up  for 
the  taping  of  the  opening  scene  of 
"Jane"  wearing  an  expensive-looking 
maternity  dress.  The  crew  raised  its 
collective  eyebrows,  and,  by  the  time 
she  made  the  announcement  official. 
it  was  almost  old-hat. 

The  taping  itself  went  very  smooth- 
ly. They  did  it  on  two  consecutive 
nights,  then  picked  out  the  best  from 
each.  The  only  problem,  really,  was 
stashing  the  $20,000  worth  of  sets. 
They  wound  up  with  half  of  it  re- 
maining outside  the  studio  till  it  was 
needed. 

Executives  were  concerned  about 
the  audience's  reaction — they  feared 
that  with  all  the  time-consuming  set 
changes,  they'd  lose  the  audience  and 
the  spontaneous  mood.  But  their 
fears  were  groundless:  The  audience 
loved  every  minute  of  "Calamity 
Jane" — Art  Lund  and  Tommy 
Rail,  too.  They  even  cheered  the 
sets. 

Bob  Goulet,  every  gal's  glamour- 
boy  these  days,  comes  off  the  road 
from    his    (Please    turn    the    page) 


If  Jerry  would  relax  that  affectionate   {?!)   bearhug,  you'd   see  that  his  son  looks  just  like  him — and  "mugs,"  too! 
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Vibrant  color  that  echoes  the  cool  pink 
of  coral  sands— the  orange  glow  of 
sunsets.  Untamed  Coral  goes  wild  with 
this  fall's  muted  shades.  Just  one  of 
many,  many  fashion-wise  Cutex  colors 
for  your  lips  and  fingertips. 
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smash-hit  concert  tour  (last  stop, 
Framingham,  Mass.)  to  tape  his  first 
sixty-minute  variety  special  for  CBS 
this  month  .  .  .  and  Carol  Lawrence 
will  be  at  his  side. 

The  special  (many  more  will  be 
forthcoming)  will  feature  Carol  as 
his  guest  star,  as  well  as  The  Step 
Brothers  and  Wiere  Brothers. 
Mostly,  it  will  feature  the  best  of 
Bob's  material  from  the  concert  tour. 

Following  the  special,  Bob'll  fly 
out  to  Hollywood  for  his  first  picture, 
"His  and  His." 

Comic  Relief:  Mort  Sahl,  Bob 
Newhart   and   Woody   Allen    are 

some  of  the  comedians  being  men- 
tioned to  provide  comic  relief  for 
ABC's  "Hootenanny." 

The  folk-singalong  has  surpassed 
everyone's  expectations,  and  univer- 
sities across  the  land  are  vying  to  be 
included  in  the  scheduling.  Coming 
up  are  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
U.C.L.A.  and  maybe  even  Annapolis 
and  West  Point.  Some  of  the  top- 
draw  names  will  be  The  Brothers 
Four,  Jimmie  Rodgers,  The 
Rooftop  Singers,  Theodore  Bi- 
kel,  Miriam  Makeba,  and  the  new 
sensation,  Nancy  Ames. 

Quotesville  from  Jerry  Lewis 
about  his  new  weekly  TV  show: 
"Madison  Avenue's  mediocrity  has 
kept  me  out  of  television.  I  walked 
away  from  the  medium  several  years 
ago  because  I  didn't  like  being  gov- 
erned and  dictated  to  by  machines  in 
gray  flannel  suits.  This  time  around, 
my  show  will  not  talk  down.  It  will 
be  truthful  and  honest. 

"I  told  the  sponsor  from  the  be- 
ginning, 'Either  play  my  way  or  for- 
get it.'  I'm  going  to  have  complete 
autonomy." 

Baby  Doll:  NBC  took  a  look  at 
its  king-sized  ratings  on  the  "Satur- 
day Night"  and  "Monday  Night  at 
the  Movies,"  and  decided  that  folks 
still  like  to  go  to  the  movies — partic- 
ularly when  they  don't  have  to  go  out 
to  see  one. 

So,  naturally,  one  of  its  big  new 
shows  in  the  fall  will  be  "Hollywood 


and  the  Stars."  One  of  the  first  stars 
to  undergo  NBC's  scrutiny  will  be 
Humphrey  Bogart.  The  image  of 
Bogie  the  "tough  guy"  is  true 
enough,  but  the  show'll  point  out 
that,  when  he  was  a  baby,  Bogie  was 
so  pretty  his  picture  was  used  in 
advertisements! 

Fearless  Forecasts:  ABC's  de- 
veloping a  new  science-fiction  show 
— it'll  be  far,  far,  out.  In  fact,  it's 
called  "Outer  Space,"  beyond  where 
Cooper  went.  .  .  .  Kathy  Kersh, 
Miss  Rheingold  of  '62,  gets  a  crack 
at  stardom  in  "My  Favorite  Martian." 
We  predict  she'll  be  a  teetotaling  star 
in  the  series.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth 
says  one  of  the  networks  is  going  to 
do  a  special  on  her  late  husband.  .  .  . 
By  the  time  the  complicated  rules 
for  "100  Grand"  (quiz  shows  are 
back ! )  are  explained,  there  won't  be 
any  time  to  play  the  game.  It  took  six 
typewritten  pages  to  explain  the 
rules  and  format,  and  the  game  hasn't 
even  started  yet. 

Cheesecake  by  the  Book: 
Gloria  Neil,  a  former  beauty  queen 
and  one  of  Vic  Damone's  regulars 
on  "The  Lively  Ones,"  was  once  in 
a  producer's  office,  showing  her  pic- 
tures around.  The  man  looked  up 
from  the  photos  and  scrutinized 
Gloria. 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  little  more  of 
your  legs,  please,"  he  said.  Where- 
upon Gloria  reached  -for  another 
scrapbook,  opened  it  and  pointed  to 
a  picture. 

"There,"  she  said  cheerily. 


Carol  isn't  good  at  keeping  secrets. 


Next  month:  Liz's  big  moment  on  TV. 


During  the  Dog  Days  of  sum- 
mer re-runs,  Jack  Cassidy  brought 
that  old  saw  up  to  date:  "He  who 
laughs  last  probably  saw  the  same 
TV  show  last  winter." 


Sometimes     Too    Late:     The 

thing  that  confounds  a  lot  of  network 
people  is  they  don't  know  when  they 
have  a  popular  show  till  it's  too  late. 
Certain  shows  (like  "The  Beverly 
Hillbillies")  take  off  from  the  pad 
quickly,  and  they're  no  problem  to 
anyone  except  the  competing  shows. 

Other  programs,  however,  build 
up  an  audience  gradually,  and  may 
not  hit  their  peak  level  of  audience 
ratings  until  the  network  has  already 
announced  its  next  year's  plans. 

This  was  pretty  much  the  case 
with  "I'm  Dickens  .  .  .  He's  Fenster." 
ABC  didn't  realize  it  had  a  very  pop- 
ular show  till  it  had  already  com- 
mitted itself  (and  the  time  slot)  to 
another  program.  This  left  ABC  with 
a  good  show,  but  nowhere  to  put  it. 

Don't  Print  That:  One  of  the 

networks  lost  its  prestige  show  be- 
cause the  sponsor  got  mad  when  the 
network  lopped  another  of  his  pro- 
grams. .- . .  One  of  the  big  new  variety 
programs  set  for  the  fall  is  wonder- 
ing when  the  star  is  going  to  get 
around  to  doing  some  work  on  it. 
Even  the  producer  doesn't  know  what 
to  tell  people.  .  .  .  One  of  the  new 
dramatic  shows  very  quietly  pro- 
moted good-will  in  the  industry  by 
hiring  forty-five  to  fifty  Negro  extras, 
where  whites  would  have  served  just 
as  well.  They've  kept  it  quiet  because 
they  don't  want  to  be  thought  pub- 
licity-conscious.       — That's  Earl  ! 
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Married  women  are  sharing  this  secret 


for  those  most  intima 

What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 
the  wonderful,  surer  than  ever  germici- 
dal protection  Norforms  suppositories 
now  give  you.  Norforms'  highly  per- 
fected new  formula  releases  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  ingredients  with  long- 
lasting  action.  The  exclusive  base 
melts  at  body  temperature,  forming  a 
powerful  protective  film  that  guards 
(but  will  not  harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 
And  Norforms'  deodorant  protection 
has  been  proved  in  a  hospital  clinic 

Tested  by  doctors . . . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinic 


the  new,  easy,  surer  protection 

te  marriage  problems 

and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  cover  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  "medicine" 
or  "disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience/  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

Available  in  packages  of  6,  12  and 
24.  Also  available  in  Canada. 


A   NORWICH   PRODUCT 


FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  RT-310 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Norforms  booklet, 
in  a  plain  envelope. 

Name 
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An  Eye  on  the  Girls:  After  shoot- 
ing three  "Rawhides"  in  a  row,  with 
nary  a  petticoat  in  the  plot,  stars 
Eric  Fleming  and  Clint  Eastwood 
got  up  a  protest  ...  so  producer  Vin- 
cent Fennelly  obliged  by  ordering  a 
script  with  twelve  beeyootiful  girls! 
That's  fine  for  bachelor  Eric — but  the 
gals  will  have  to  go  some  to  beat 
Clint's  wife  Maggie  in  the  beauty 
parade.  See  proof  below.  .  .  .  Next  to 
that  chummy  scene,  David  Janssen 
and  Gary  Lockwood  look  as  though 
they  could  really  use  some  femme  com- 
panionship. Actually,  they're  dolled 
up  for  charity  and  waiting  to  do 
their  bit.  .  .  .  Gary's  new  girl,  Chris 
Noel,  just  got  a  big  break:  She's 
won   the    lead    opposite    Steve    Mc- 


by   EUNICE  FIELD 


Queen  in  "Soldier  in  the  Rain."  .  .  . 
How  to  Age  Fast:  Young,  beauteous 
Carol  Lawrence  had  to  be  at  Revue 
every  day  before  sunup,  to  be  made 
up  as  a  seventy-year-old  Manchurian 
princess  in  a  "Wagon  Train,"  episode. 
"I  never  missed  greeting  the  dawn," 
claimed  the  new  Mrs.  Robert  Goulet. 
"You  see,  my  makeup  man  was  named 
Bob  Dawn."  . . .  Jeffrey  Hunter  not 
only  starred  in  the  "Seven  Miles  of 
Bad  Road"  segment  of  "Chrysler 
Theater"  but  got  a  collection  of  fine 
sketches.  Writer-director-artist  Doug- 
las Heyes  presented  Jeff  with  pen- 
and-ink  scenes  from  the  show.  Co-star 
is  glamorous  Eleanor  Parker — cast 
in  a  slovenly,  stringy-haired  role. 
When   Jeff  saw   her   walk   on   set,    he 


groaned:  "This  show  should  have  been 
called  'Seven  Miles  of  Bad  Broad'l" 
The  Breadwinners:  Abby  Dalton's 
infant,  who  wowed  TV  fans  before  he 
was  born,  had  to  get  a  work  permit 
before  he  was  a  month  old.  Master 
Matthew  David  Smith — to  give  him 
his  rightful  name — will  play  the  TV 
son  of  Joey  Bishop. . . .  Art  Linklet- 
ter  (seen,  right,  with  his  wife  Lois) 
has  opened  the  golden  door  to  Dick 
Wheaton,  gas-pumper  turned  singer. 
Dick  went  into  the  gas-station  business 
six  years  ago  to  support  his  family, 
recently  sold  out  to  concentrate  on 
singing.  .  .  .  When  Barbra  Streisand 
told  the  Vegas  Riviera  she  was  going 
to  give  up  her  sky-high  paycheck  to 
star  in  David  Merrick's  musical  about 


Clint  Eastwood   is   mighty   proud   of   his   pretty   wife   Maggie.        Dave  Janssen   and   Gary  Lockwood — set  for   new   TV  season. 
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Favorite  pair:  Art  and  Lois  Linkletter.      Abby   Dalton's   son   has   a   steady   job!      The  big  battle  is  on:  Edwards  vs.  Ebsen. 


Fanny  Brice,  the  hotel  shook  its  ex- 
ecutive head  and  marveled:  "What 
Price  Brice?"  But  Barbra's  willing!  .  .  . 
Here  and  There:  Ben  Casey  sued  for 
plagiarism  by  the  author  of  "Hope 
Deferred."  .  .  .  Pert  Angela  Cart- 
wright,  long  of  "The  Danny  Thomas 
Show,"  wishes  she'd  get  "like  measles" 
— so  Dr.  Kildare  could  treat  her.  Sez 
Vince  Edwards  is  "too  grumpy." 
. . .  And  as  if  Vince  didn't  have  enough 
troubles,  he's  now  battling  Buddy 
Ebsen  and  his  gang  for  the  ratings. 
Buddy,  incidentally,  deserts  "The  Bev- 
erly Hillbillies"  just  long  enough  to 
join  Bing  Crosby  in  a  CBS  musicale 
on  November  7th.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
George  Maharis  gave  up  his  seat  in 
that  famous  car-built-for-two,   Marty 


Milner  has  been  a  happier  man.  He 
much  prefers  to  share  the  ride  along 
"Route  66"  with  his  new  partner, 
Glenn  Corbett — who's  making  a  hit! 
Off  the  Hot  Line:  Will  Glynis 
Johns  nix  Robert  Preston  for  her 
TV  co-star,  Keith  Andes?  And  if  so, 
will  it  last?  .  .  .  Looks  like  divorce  for 
Diane  Ladd  and  Bruce  Dern,  whose 
baby  drowned  so  tragically  last  year. 
.  .  .  Sundown  for  Rick  Jason  and 
Jutta  Paar  after  only  three  months. 
...  But  Barbara  Luna  and  Doug 
McClure  are  "trying  to  work  it  out." 
.  .  .  Work  kept  Fabian  from  the  Free- 
dom Marchers.  Sent  check  and  bless- 
ings instead.  Note:  Doesn't  TV  Radio 
Mirror  get  credit  if  its  cute  "date  lay- 
out" betwixt  Fabe  and  Kathy  Lennon 


belatedly  flares  into  romance?  .  .  . 
Folks  are  saying  that  Bob  Hope,  who 
had  half  the  money  in  Glamourville, 
now  has  it  all.  He  sold  his  forty-acre 
golfing  range  to  Universal  for  a  for- 
tune and  they're  turning  the  gilt- 
edged  property  into  a  barren  prison 
camp  for  a  fall  episode  on  "Chrysler 
Theater" — Bob's  own  series. . . .  Ernest 
Borgnine — whose  ten  years  at  sea  for 
Uncle  Sam  qualify  him  as  an  expert 
on  his  hit  show,  "McHale's  Navy" — 
can  tell  you  why  a  ship's  called  "she." 
Winks  Ernie:  "They  curve  in  the  right 
spots,  wear  a  coat  of  paint,  and  start 
to  drip  when  the  going  gets  rough." 
.  .  .  And  Bill  Dana  says  he  can  hardly 
wait  for  our  old  pal,  Kook'ie,  to  guest 
on  "The  Jack  (Please  turn  the  page) 


The  Marty  Milners  say  it's  smooth  riding.       Ernie  Borgnine  tells  pals  Benny,  Hope  and  Garner  how  ships  are  like  ivomen! 
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I  turn 
my 

"back 
on... 


the  old  fashioned 
the  conventional 
the  dull 
the  dispirited 

X'm  that  kind  of  person.  I've 
always  made  my  own  decisions.  And  be- 
ing that  kind  of  person,  naturally  /  use 
Tampax.  It's  not  only  modern,  efficient, 
convenient,  but  it's  just  plain  great! 

Millions  of  smart  young  moderns 
have  used  billions  of  Tampax®.  It  was 
invented  by  a  doctor  for  the  benefit  of 
all  women.  It  offers  the  benefits  of  total 
comfort,  invisibility  in  place,  absence 
of  odor,  ease  of  disposal.  You  can 
bathe  wearing  Tampax. 

Your  choice  of  3  absorbency-sizes 
(Regular,  Super,  Junior)  wherever  such 

Dress:  Donald  Brooks 


T        products  are  sold 
v 
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TAMPAX 


Incorporated 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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continued 


Loretta    Young   is   feeling   better   now.  Good  news  for  Donna  Reed,  Tony  Owen. 


Benny  Show" — so  he  can  "watch  Jack 
fiddle  while  Edd  Byrnes."  Those  Hol- 
lywood wags!  . .  .  Have  You  Heard? 
Ever-beloved  Loretta  Young  (seen 
here  with  popular  filmtown  escort 
Cesar  Romero)  has  been  ill  with  a 
"pinched  nerve."  She  recuperated  at 
her  daughter's  apartment. .  .  .  Shelley 
Fabares  and  Ann-Margret  both 
dumped  Lou  Adler.  And  Shel  will  be 
a  "semi-regular"  on  both  "Mr.  Novak" 
and  "The  Donna  Reed  Show."  That's 
good  news  for  both  Donna  and  her 
producer-husband,  Tony  Owen,  who 
welcome  their  favorite  TV  daughter 
any  time — while  realizing  that  Shel's 
rapidly  growing  up  and  away  from 
those  ch?ld-of-the-family  roles  .  .  . 
The  Name  Game:  New  singin' 
swingers  call  themselves  "Moonlight 
Sinatras."  .  .  .  Don  DeFore's  mil- 
lion-dollar Penny,  who  worked  with 
Korean  orphans,  titled  her  book  of  ex- 
periences— "Filly  of  Seoul."  .  .  .  Liza 
Minnelli  says,  "Call  me  anything  but 
'Judy's  girl'  or  'Vincente's  sprout.' 
Sounds  just  like  a  race  horse!"  How- 
ever, a  Coast  drinkery  has  come  up 
with  a  libation  apparently  named  in 
her  honor — called  "Liza  on  the  Ice- 
Cubes."  ...  At  the  Vegas  Sahara, 
where  Elvis  Presley  and  Ann-Mar- 
gret stayed  while  filming  MGM's 
"Viva  Las  Vegas,"  folks  were  calling 
'em  "King  and  Queen  Swivelhips."  .  .  . 
Grey's  Eulogy:  The  classic  clown  has 
always  been  big  boxoffice.  Now,  after 
seeing  Joel  Grey's  inspired  mimicry 
in  "Stop  the  World,"  the  West  Coast 
is  sure  that  comic  Mickey  Katz's  son 
has  beaten  Chaplin  and  Marceau  at 


their  own  game.  TV-film  star  Bob 
Cummings  was  one  who  went  back- 
stage to  say  so.  "You're  the  greatest 
talent  I've  seen  on  stage,  movies,  TV  or 
what-have-you,"  said  Bob  to  Joel.  .  .  . 
Bob,  a  nice  guy,  also  had  nice  things  to 
say  for  actress  Julie  Newmar,  who 
gives  strong  support  to  Joel.  .  .  .  Wed 
to  Broadway  actress  Jo  Wilder,  Grey's 
getting  his  own  TV  series  in  1964.  .  .  . 
Steadfast  Stars:  At  the  kick-off  party 
for  "Strait-Jacket"  (about  an  axe-mur- 
der case)  Hollywood's  most  glamor- 
ous star,  Joan  Crawford,  confounded 
the  calendar  watchers  with  her  svelte 
figure  and  radiant  beauty.  Said  one 
old-timer,  "You  could  leave  her  out  in 
the  rain  for  forty  days  and  she'd  still 
look  better  than  the  new  ones."  .  .  . 
Joan  introduced  one-time  star  Ro- 
chelle  Hudson,  who  is  deserting  ranch 
life  to  make  a  comeback  in  "Strait- 
Jacket" — and  when  Rochelle  stood  up, 
the  crowd  gasped  again.  Ageless  as 
Joan  herself!  .  .  .  Businesswoman  Joan 
has  also  induced  Mitchell  Price,  one 
of  her  v.-p.s  at  Pepsi-Cola,  to  turn 
actor  for  the  same  suspense  film.  .  .  . 
Provocative  Picture:  Wonder  if 
Connie  Stevens  and  Jim  Stacy  are 
getting  any  altar-bound  ideas  from 
bumping  into  Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nel- 
son on  the  dance  floor?  The  Nelsons 
are  just  about  Hollywood's  best  adver- 
tisement for  happiness  in  marriage — 
look  at  the  effect  it  had  on  their  sons 
David  and  Rick!  Connie  herself,  how- 
ever, has  other  offers  .  .  .  and  other 
ideas.  Read  the  full  story  on  page  25, 
this  issue,  get  an  "exclusive!"  .  .  . 
The     Ladies,     Bless     'Em:     Gary 
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Connie,  Jim  Stacy  ivith  the  Nelsons. 


Clarke's  latest,  Pat  Woodell,  has  the 

same  manager  he  has — Bob  Mar- 
cucci.  Bob,  who  discovered  lots  of  boy 
singers,  says  the  trend  is  now  to  girls 
.  .  .  and  it  sure  is,  judging  by  the  lads 
hanging  around  cute  Annette  Funi- 
cello  these  days!  .  . .  Frankie  Laine's 
wife,  Nan  Grey,  has  invented  a  multi- 
ple mirror  so  women  can  see  themselves 
from  every  angle  while  dressing.  .  .  . 
Kay  Starr's  teenage  daughter  has 
spurned  show  biz — to  become  a  veter- 
inarian for  our  four-footed  pals.  .  .  . 
Inside  Doris  Day:  She's  taken  up 
smoking — after  all  her  vows — and 
parks  her  chewy  gum  under  her  tongue 
when  facing  the  camera.  .  .  .  Back  from 
a  Tiajuana  bullfight,  Guy  Stockwell 
of  "The  Richard  Boone  Show"  came 
up  with:  "Have  you  seen  that  Mexican 
movie,  'Tequila  Mocking  Bird'?"  .  .  . 
Milburn  Stone,  Doc  of  "Gunsmoke," 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  National 
Coroners  Association.  Could  be  he  lost 
too  many  patients?  . .  .  Louis  Prime's 
Gia  Maione  storking. . . .  "Flipper" — 
about  a  boy,  a  dolphin  and  adventures 

—set  by  NBC  and  MGM  for  1964 

Finger  Roll:  Beverly  Garland  has 
been  teaching  her  pet  mynah  bird  to 
talk.  As  an  incentive,  she  has  been  giv- 
ing it  a  biscuit  for  each  new  word.  The 
other  day,  it  croaked,  "Eat" — and  Bev 
handed  it  a  biscuit.  The  bird  snapped 
it  up,  Bev's  finger  and  all,  fracturing 
one  of  the  bones.  Sighed  Bev  resigned- 
ly, "Well,  anyway,  the  little  cannibal 
learned  a  new  word — he's  been  yelling, 
'More,'  ever  since  it  happened!"  .  .  . 
Cactus  Cliches:  Personally,  John 
Mclntyre,  the  wagon  master  of  Re- 


Gary  Clarke's  latest  is  Pat  Woodell. 


vue's  "Wagon  Train,"  says  the  follow- 
ing TV  chestnuts  should  be  put  out  to 
pasture  . . .  gunslinger  in  black  striding 
into  bar— and  every  eye  turning  to 
goggle;  masked  bandits  riding  out  be- 
hind stagecoach  and  shooting  driver 
off  seat;  such  dialogue  as  "There  ain't 
room  for  both  of  us  in  this  yere  town"; 
cards  flying  off  table  as  all  hands  reach 
for  their  guns;  feuds  of  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen;  honored  businessman  dou- 
bling as  outlaw  chief;  war-makers  slip- 
ping Indians  guns  and  firewater;  and 
hero's  horse  coyly  nudging  him  toward 
heroine  during  love  scene.  Okay,  but 
then  won't  most  of  our  Westerns  go? 
Playing  the  Field:  Shades  of  the 
Nile!  "77  Sunset  Strip"  will  have  a 
five-part,  five-hour  story!  "One  hour 
longer  than  the  movies'  'Cleopatra,'  " 
says  star  Ef  Zimbalist,  "only  we're 
giving  our  viewers  a  full  week  inter- 
mission between  chapters."  . . .  Sidney 
Poitier  magnificent  in  "Lilies  of  the 
Field."  Like  "Marty,"  this  was  a  TV 
script  and  has  been  brought  out  in  an 
amusing  film  for  less  than  $75,000!  .  .  . 
Those  summer  reruns  can  be  silly.  Jack 
Paar's  show  featured  an  oldie  of  Les 
Paul  and  Mary  Ford,  spotlighting 
their  fifteen  years  of  blissful  wedlock. 
This  repeat  came  one  week  after  the 
"ideal  couple"  had  entered  Splitsville. 
.  .  .  Field's  Farewell  Salutes  for  Sum- 
mer: Jack  Kelly's  pilot  for  a  TV  show, 
as  aired  on  "Kraft  Mystery  Theater," 
and  Charlton  Heston's  acting  on  an- 
other segment  of  the  same  series  .  .  . 
both    masterly    jobs    of    makebelieve. 

— The  End 
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Why  pay  more? 


When  perspiration  odor  is  a  24-hour  a 
day,  every-day-of-year  problem,  economy 
means  a  lot !  There's  no  more  economical, 
more  effective  deodorant  than  Lander 
Chlorophyll  Stick  Deodorant!  It  pro- 
vides perfect  24-hour  perspiration  odor 
protection !  No  deodorant  can  do  more — 
yet  other  leading  deodorants  cost  two, 
three,  even  five  or  six  times  as  much !  So 
why  pay  more  when  Lander  Deodorant 
keeps  you  fresh  and  confident  all  day? 
It's  greaseless  and  cooling — with  a  hint 
of  fresh  fragrance.  Safe,  non-irritating, 
won't  stain! 
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Feel  so  clean . . . 
so  safe . . . 
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(Douche  with  medically  formulated 
Massengill  Powder) 

If  you've  been  douching  with  vinegar 
or  other  makeshift  kitchen  mixtures, 
you  can't  imagine  the  assurance  there 
is  in  douching  with  a  preparation  medi- 
cally formulated  expressly  for  this 
purpose. 

Its  name  is  Massengill  Powder. 
Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  cosmeti- 
cally fragrant,  refreshing  douche  that 
is  more  penetrating,  deodorizing  and 
antiseptically  cleansing  than  any  make- 
shift mixture  can  be.  Instantly,  you 
feel  a  tingling-cool,  relaxing  inner 
cleanliness.  And  you  have  additional 
protection  because  Massengill  Powder 
stays  effective  hours  longer. 

Try  Massengill  Powder.  Jars  and  pre- 
measured  packettes  at  drug  and  health 
and  beauty  aid  counters  everywhere. 
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Massengill@^mU 

Suppliers  to  the  Medical  Profession  Since  1897. 


DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 


Each  month,  we  take  an 
off-camera  coffee  break  with 
the  cast  of  TV's  daytime  dramas 


James   Pritchett 


James  Pritchett  speaks  with  a  charming, 
soft  Southern  accent.  "I  really  can't  think  of 
a  darn  thing  that  is  dramatic  or  interesting 
in    my    life,"    he    grins    apologetically. 

It  then  turns  out  that  Jim  was  a  practicing 
attorney  who  left  his  work  to  become  an 
actor.  His  father,  also  a  lawyer,  had  wanted 
Jim  to  inherit  his  practice.  "But  I  just  didn't 
like  the  law,"  he  admits.  "The  stage  was  too 
strong." 

Now  Jim  stars  as  a  regular  on  "The 
Doctors."  The  day  of  our  interview,  I  dis- 
covered, was  his  first  day  on  the  show. 
"Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  that.  There's 
a  first  time  to  every  show.  No,  I'm  no 
more    nervous  than    usual." 

Jim  and  his  wife  Cynthia  (who  is  "defi- 
nitely not  an  actress  any  more;  one  ham 
in  the  family  is  enough")  live  in  a  brown- 
stone  which,  incidentally,  they  happen  to 
own.  "Bought  it  a  while  ago.  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea  for  raising  a  family." 
They  have  two  little  girls — Laura,  four-and- 
a  half;  and  Shelley,  three.  "I  also  have  a 
cat.  His  name  is  Locheenkoph,  which  means 
hole-in-the-head.  I've  had  him  longer  than 
I've  had  the  kids,  my  wife  or  the  brown- 
stone.  He's  pretty  old  and  he's  semi-retired, 
sitting  around    like   he   has  it   made." 

North  Carolina-born,  he's  a  Yankee  fan. 
"Always  have  been.  Can't   really  say  why." 

Leaving  a  law  practice,  buying  a  brown- 
stone,  debuting  on  a  new  TV  show  .  .  .  and 
Jim  sat  in  his  dressing  room,  his  forehead 
knotted,   trying    to   think    of   something    that 


had  happened  in  his  life  that  would  be  of 
interest!  "Guess  I'm  just  not  interesting," 
he  repeated  as  I   stood   up  to  leave. 
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hospital,  Fred  Scollay  felt  absolutely  noth- 
ing. And  this  frightened  him  far  more  than 
the  plane  crash  he  had  just  survived.  He 
soon  discovered  that  he  couldn't  move  his 
legs — or  even  feel  them.  "Broken  back,"  was 
the  curt  diagnosis. 

Fred  was  faced  with  the  bleak  future  of 
staring  at  ceilings,  being  cared  for  like  an 
infant.  All  of  his  plans  and  dreams  were 
gone,  a  whole  new  life  of  frustration  and 
dependence  looming  before  him. 

Army  doctors  worked  over  him,  x-raying, 
probing.  There  might  be  a  chance,  they 
informed  him,  if  he  would  submit  to  an  ex- 
ploratory operation.  "Operate  when  you  know 
what  you're  looking  for,"  was  Fred's  reply. 
The  doctors'  answer  to  that:  "You  will  never 
walk  again." 

However,  one  thing  the  doctors  didn't 
count  on  was  Fred's  spirit.  Reared  an  orphan, 
adversity  was  nothing  new  to  him.  "I  just 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  walk.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that."  But  it  wasn't,  really.  Fred  spent 
agonizing  months  before  he  could  even  stand. 
And  then,  finally,  he  did  walk,  right  past 
the  astounded  doctors  and  out  the  front 
door.  "I've  always  believed  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  want,  if  you  want  to  do  it  badly 
enough.  I  just  told  myself  I'd  walk." 
Today,  strong  and  well,  Fred  lives  with  his 


'The  Doctors"  is  seen  on  NBC-TV.  Monday  through  Friday.  2:30-3:00  P.M.  EDT. 


wife  Ann  on  Long  Island.  There  they  spend 
many  leisure  hours  at  sports,  something  Fred 
has  excelled  at  all  his  life.  "Before  and 
after  the  crash,"  he  says. 

Fred's  two  chief  interests  besides  acting 
are  theology  and  medicine,  both  of  which  he 
gets  a  chance  to  use — and  learn — on  the 
show. 

The  director  called.  Our  interview  was 
over.  I  watched  Fred  hurdle  a  group  of  chairs 
as  he  ran  back  to  the  set  for  rehearsal. 

Dick  Root  was  spending  his  first  day  on 
the  set.  He  was  introduced  to  the  cast  mem- 
bers. He  couldn't  tear  himself  away  from 
pretty  Ann  Williams.  That  night,  he  took  her 
out.  The  next  day,  the  day  I  interviewed  him, 
he  told  me  they  were  engaged.  "I  saw  her 
and  knew,  right  away.  Nothing  like  this  has 
ever  happened  to  me  before.  How  can  I  ex- 
plain it?   I  can't  even   explain  it  to  myself." 

Dick,  born  in  West  Hartford,  is  currently 
living  in  Greenwich  Village  where  he  spends 
what  bachelor  days  are  left  him  writing  short 
stories.  With  Ann,  he  plans  to  attend  the 
Mets  games.  "I'm  a  fan.  Can't  help  that 
either. 

"Maybe  it's  because  of  the  Mets,  but  I 
think  that  if  I  couldn't  be  an  actor,  I'd  love 
to  be  a  sportscaster.  Baseball  is  American. 
I  love  America.  I  used  to  be  critical  of  it. 
No  more.  I'm  grateful  to  a  country  that  gives 
me  so  many  opportunities." 

As  for  Ann  and  marriage:  "We  haven't 
any  plans.  It's  all  happened  so  fast.  We  want 
to  give  it  every  chance  in  the   book." 


"Once,"  says  Ann  Williams,  "I  was  faced 
with  the  choice  of  a  four-year  scholarship  to 
college  or  going  on  the  road  as  a  chorus 
girl.  Guess  which  one  I  took?"  I  didn't  have 
to  guess,  it  was  the  theater.  "I  haven't  got 
my  degree  yet.  I  remember  when  I  was  doing 
stock  down  in  Texas  and  attending  zoology 
classes  at  eight  in  the  morning.  That  ac- 
complished one  thing  for  sure.  Everybody 
thought  I  was  nuts!" 

Ann  is  full  of  movement  and  energy.  From 
Virginia,  she  loves  riding  and  used  to  go 
fox  hunting.  "People  don't  understand  fox 
hunting.  Actually,  the  fox  has  as  much  fun 
as  anyone.  They're  protected  and  no  longer 
get  hurt."  Even  now,  in  Manhattan,  Ann  finds 
time  for  horses — she  spends  her  spare  time 
exercising  polo  ponies.  "It's  the  only  way 
I  can  get  to  ride  free  in  the  city!  The  prices 
they  charge  here  are  absurd,  especially  for 
someone  like  me.  I've  grown  up  on  the  backs 
of  some  good  horses." 

Dawn  often  finds  Ann  trekking  around  the 
public  golf  courses.  "I  very  seldom  can  get 
any  men  to  play  with  me.  They  take  one 
look  and  they  think  I'm  no  good,"  she  com- 
plains. (Actually,  Ann  could  put  quite  a  few 
of  them  to  shame.)  "But  Dick  doesn't  play 
golf,  so  I  think  I'll  give  it  up  for  a  while." 
Ann  smiles,  radiantly,  in  Dick's  direction. 
Perhaps  Dick  could  broadcast  her  golf  games, 
I   suggest. 

She  laughs.  "No,  to  be  a  wife,  a  good 
wife,    is    my    ambition." 

And  one  can  only  hope  that  she  has  every 
chance  to  fulfill  that  ambition. 


Yes,  blondes  have  "that  certain 
something."  With  Marchand,  you 
can  capture  blonde  magic.  Go 
glamour  light,  brighten  just  a 
shade,  or  sparkle  dark  hair  with 
highlights.  Marchand  Golden 
Hair  Wash  gives  you  the  effect  you 
want,  easily,  economically  at 
home.  The  young  look,  the  excit- 
ing look  is  blonde!  Capture  it  for 
yourself — with  Marchand  Golden 
Hair  Wash,  favorite  of  beautiful 
blondes  for  over  50  years.  75c 
plus  tax. 


ALL  BLONDES  should  use  Marchand's 
special  new  formulas  for  glamour  care 
of  blonde  hair. 

HAIR  SPRAY  FOR  BLONDES 

CREME  SHAMPOO  FOR  BLONDES 

CONDITIONING  HAIRDRESS  FOR  BLONDES 


MARCHAND 
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To  see  or  not  to  see:  George  Cuttingham  answers  your  movie  questions 


Donovan's  Reef 

paramount;  color 
It's  not  likely  to  win  any  awards,  but 
if  you're  looking  for  light  entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  family  you  couldn't 
make  a  better  choice.  The  picture 
looks  like  it  was  thrown  together  by 
a  bunch  of  people  (director  John 
Ford,  actors  John  Wayne,  Dorothy 
Lamour,  Lee  Marvin,  Elizabeth  Allen, 
Jack  Warden,  Cesar  Romero)  out  for 
a  good  time  and  some  of  that  spirit 
spills  over  into  the  audience.  The  Old 
Master  of  action  films  keeps  the  screen 
alive  with  titanic  brawls,  water-skiing, 
ladies  getting  dunked,  and  kids  doing 
the  Twist,  and  sticks  it  all  together 
with  a  little  schmaltz.  Miss  Allen  is  a 
talented  and  attractive  actress  who  got 
her  training  saying,  "And  Away  We 
Go,"  for  Jackie  Gleason. 

This  Sporting  Life 

CONTINENTAL 

Richard  Harris,  the  Irish  actor  called 
the  Brando  of  Britain,  has  received 
much  praise  deservedly  for  his  por- 
trayal of  a  tough  but  lonely  rugby 
player  who  tries  to  wring  some  affec- 
tion out  of  a  mournful  widow  (Rachel 
Roberts).  The  story,  told  in  the  Ain't- 
Life-Drab,  Down-With-The-Rich  style 
of  socialist  realism,  has  flashes  of  ex- 
citement and  fun,  but  the  slow  pace 
and  lack  of  suspense  take  their  toll — 
and  there's  something  a  little  false 
at  the  heart  of  it  all.  Why  does  our 
hero  long  so  for  a  woman  who  is  so 
grudging  in  her  warmth?  And  why 
does  she  have  svich  contempt  for  a  man 
who  seems  to  be  likable  enough? 
It's  tough  to  get  your  teeth  knocked 
out,  but  that's  not  the  stuff  of  which 
tragedy  is  made.  And  neither  is  the 
death  of  a  woman  with  whom  you 
(and  the  audience)  never  really  got 
involved.  Still,  it's  a  picture  worth 
seeing  because  of  Harris,  who  has  the 


energy,  the  nerve  and  the  rough  Irish 
charm  to  become  internationally 
popular. 

In  The  French  Style 

COLUMBIA 

Life  for  a  young  American  girl  in 
Paris,  as  portrayed  by  Jean  Seberg,  is 
a  pretty  joyless  business:  She  has  a 
disappointing  affair  with  an  immature 
lover,  she  broods  jealously  over  an- 
other lover  who  left  her  for  a  Greek 
girl,  she  has  a  number  of  somber 
talks  at  airports  with  another  lover 
who  is  always  going  away,  and  she 
has  gloomy  chats  with  her  father  about 
her  virtue.  What  she  doesn't  have,  it 
seems,  is  much  fun.  The  chief  fault 
with  Irwin  Shaw's  script  is  that  all 
the  happy  moments  happen  off  cam- 
era, so  when  the  dull  but  dependable 
young  doctor  arrives  to  take  her  back 
to  the  States  and  marriage,  you  can 
only  say,  "Why  not?"  There  are  mo- 
ments of  charm  in  the  first  episode, 
especially  the  young  lovers'  tragi- 
comic first  night  in  a  hotel,  but  after 
that  the  story  becomes  relentlessly 
morose. 

The  Haunting 

mcm;  panavision 
There  are  some  moments  of  delicious 
terror  in  this  ghost  tale,  but  the  story 
is  so  vaguely  developed,  the  dialogue 
so  inane,  that  at  times  you  wonder  if 
the  whole  thing  was  meant  to  be  a  par- 
ody, and  the  total  effect  is  disappoint- 
ing. With  Julie  Harris,  Claire  Bloom, 
Richard  Johnson,  Russ  Tamblyn. 

Wall  of  Noise 

WARNER   BROS. 

Here's  a  movie  in  the  Old  Tradition. 
It's  all  about  horse-racing,  with  a  plot 
that  would  take  the  whole  page  to 
describe  (and  then  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it).  Ty  Hardin  is  a  trainer  who 


covets  rich  man  Ralph  Meeker's  wife 
(Suzanne  Pleshette)  although  it's  his 
own  little  girlfriend  (Dorothy  Pro- 
vine)  who  helps  him  pay  off  a  note 
by.  .  .  .  The  background  action  (filmed 
at  Hollywood  Park)  is  vividly  authen- 
tic, and  the  film,  once  you  swallow 
the  story,  is  generally  entertaining. 

Wives  and  Lovers 

PARAMOUNT 

A  sophisticated-but-wholesome  com- 
edy. That  means  that  the  husband  and 
wife  almost  cheat  on  each  other,  but 
something  stops  them.  Janet  Leigh  is 
the  wife,  Van  Johnson  is  the  husband, 
and  Shelley  Winters  is  their  divorcee 
neighbor  full  of  bitter  wisdom:  "First 
wives  are  like  old  elephants.  They 
just  wander  off  and  disappear."  I  don't 
know  how  much  of  a  chance  I  give 
the  marriage,  but  the  picture  has  a 
good   chance  at  the  laugh  money. 

My  Hobo 

TOHO;    COLOR — (ENC.    SUBTITLES) 

Jumpai  is  a  Wayfaring  Stranger,  a 
chunky  little  man  who  wants  no  part 
of  the  rat-race,  preferring  to  ramble 
about  the  Japanese  countryside  bur- 
dened only  by  his  jacket  crammed 
with  gourmet  seasonings.  But,  on  his 
travels,  he  encounters  a  couple  of  de- 
lightful orphans  and  a  pretty  lady- 
wanderer,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
he  is  on  his  way  back  to  family  life 
and  the  inevitable  rat-race.  A  film  with 
much  charm  and  low-pressure  humor. 

Women  of  the  World 

embassy;  color 
Another  peep-show  travelogue  from 
the  people  who  gave  us  "Mondo  Cane." 
This  time  the  exhibits  include  Ham- 
burg prostitutes,  Las  Vegas  divorcees, 
and  the  Belgian  mother  who  killed 
her  deformed   baby. 
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Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 
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"Ev'ry  Day  Was  Christmas":   That  s  how  charies  Dick 

summed  up  his  life  with  his  wife,  the  late  Patsy  Cline.  It  is  easily  be- 
lieved, when  you  sample  her  recorded  output  and  hear  the  joy  she 
naturally  put  into  all  her  performing.  Her  talent  will  not  be  replaced 
easily  or  soon.  She  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  country-and-Western 
music  ...  a  singer,  quite  capable  of  slipping  out  of  the  c  &  W  groove, 
who  very  quietly  sold  plenty  of  records. 

Patsy  Cline  had  not  achieved  all  the  popularity  she  was  certainly 
entitled  to.  I'm  sure  she  would  soon  have  been  a  "household  name" 
everywhere.  She  was  already  just  that  in  a  great  number  of  homes. 
(Being  mainly  a  country  artist,  she  did  have  the  Southern  states  pretty 
well  tied  up  in  the  Popularity  Department!) 

Born  Virginia  Patterson  Hensley — on  September  8th,  1932,  in 
Winchester,  Virginia — Patsy's  road  was  not  easy.  She  had  to  quit 
her  school  work  at  sixteen  to  help  support  her  family.  She  clerked  at 
a  drugstore  during  the  day  and  sang  anywhere  in  the  evenings  to  pick 
up  some  money.  After  singing  around  Winchester  with  the  local  c  &  W 
bands,  she  was  advised  by  performer  Wally  Fowler— who  was  very 
much  impressed  with  her  singing —  to  make  the  big  step  for  country 
artists  and  journey  to  Nashville  to  audition  {Continued  on  page  24) 
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Hands  across  the   sea:   Once   Quinn   O'Hara — despite   the    Irish    name! — was   a  very  shy   "Miss 
Scotland."   Now — despite  the  shyness! — she  seems  to  be  taking   our  Fabian   out  of  competition. 


J 


"How  can  I  be  a  TV  drama  star  like  you?"  asks  Rod  Lauren.  "How  can  I  hit       Childless  for  years,  Joni  James  and  Tony  Acquaviva  found  son — Michael 
it  big  as  a  singer?"  counters  Gary  Clarke — now  recording  for  Columbia.      Angelo,  2'/2 — 'n  Italian  orphanage.  Now  they're  looking  for  a  daughter. 


Dan  Blocker  and  Mike  London  listen  to  their  TV  "Pa,"  Lome  Greene,  before    waxing  a  new  "Bonanza"  album — with  Christmas  theme — for  RCA  Victor. 


What  price  art?  This  is  what   Fess   Parker  had   to   suffer,   touring    in      All's  gaiety — so  far — at  Judy  Garland's  TV  tapings.  It's  The  Place  To  Be 
"Oklahoma!"  this  summer.  The  character's  called  "Curly" — remember?      if  you  rate  socially.  Roddy  McDowall  and   Lucille  Ball  are  obviously  "in." 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


its* 


Your  Mont  HI  y 
ON    RECORD   Guide 


POPULAR 

•***18  Yellow  Roses  and  11 
Other  Hits,  Bobby  Darin  (Capitol)  — 
Well,  the  entertainment  world's  brash 
young  man  has  done  it  again.  Once 
again,  Darin  proves  how  flexible  his 
talents  are  and  how  inventive  he  can  be 
with  his  new  renditions  of  these  hits. 

Included  are  such  diversified  tunes 
as  "Ruby,  Baby,"  "From  a  Jack  to  a 
King,"  "Reverend  Mr.  Black,"  "On 
Broadway"  and  "Walk  Right  In." 
Throughout,  Bobby  adheres  to  what  it 
is  in  each  of  these  winners  that  brought 
them  to  the  forefront.  But  he  doesn't 
stop  there.  He  makes  "Walk  Right  In," 
through  his  reading  and  arrangement, 
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OTHER  HITS 
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impress  this  writer  more  than  the  orig- 
inal hit  record  did.  He  does  "On  Broad- 
way" with  a  sophisticated  air  that  ap- 
propriately fits  the  lyric,  which  talks 
of  urban  complaints.  "Ruby,  Baby," 
gets  its  rockin's  much  in  its  original 
record  form.  "From  a  Jack  to  a  King" 
finds  Bobby  doing  something  he  obvi- 
ously enjoyed  and  that's  singing  coun- 
try and  Western  material.  He  does  it 
well,  too. 

My  particular  favorite  is  a  Darin 
original  called  "Not  for  Me."  I  believe 
it's  one  of  his  best  performances  of  the 
last  year  or  so.  A  marching  gospel-type 
vehicle  that  has  in  it  the  kind  of  rhythm 
to  make  you  want  to  get  up  and  march ! 
"18  Yellow  Roses,"  of  course,  is  here. 
Also  along  are:  "I  Will  Follow  Her," 


"Can't  Get  Used  to  Losing  You,"  "The 
End  of  the  World,"  "Rhythm  of  the 
Rain"  and  "Our  Day  Will  Come"— the 
last  of  which  gets  an  echo-fied  treat- 
ment, with  Darin  turning  in  a  good 
reading. 

After  listening  to  this  album,  I'm 
happy  to  say  I  see  the  value  of  a  "hits" 
album.  But  I  would  caution  those  sing- 
ers who  haven't  got  Darin's  knowledge 
of  the  popular  music  scene  to  walk  soft- 
ly. He  has  pulled  off  something  that's 
not  easy.  A  darn  good  album  .  .  .  and  I 
don't  care  if  he  is  brash! 

***Uniquely  Mancini,  The  Big 
Band  Sound  of  Henry  Mancini  (RCA 
Victor) —  Although  Henry  Mancini  has 
been  accepted  as  a  Hollywood  film 
scorer  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  with 
Oscars  and  what  have  you,  he  has  not 
run  from  the  big-band  tradition  which 
nurtured  his  musical  youth. 

Albums  like  this  one  simply  prove 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  having  a  big 
band  to  write  for,  particularly  when  it's 
loaded  with  the  best  California  musi- 
cians. I'm  sure  this  kind  of  venture 
gives  Henry  pleasure  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  gotten  from  the  precise  art  of 
film  scoring.  Here,  the  part  of  his  mu- 
sical nature  that  is  jazz-oriented  gets 
an  airing. 

The  tunes  he  picked  for  Mancini-izing 
are  choice.  Things  like  "Green  Onions" 
get  the  same  dressing  up  as  "Rhapsody 
in  Blue."  The  general  style  of  the  ar- 
rangements could  be  summed  up  in 
one  word:  color.  Alto  flutes  and  French 
horns  bring  a  freshness  which  relieves 
the  usual  band  sound  of  trombones, 
trumpets  and  saxophones.  He  utilizes 
the  vibes  and  amplified  guitar  to  pro- 
duce atmosphere. 

The  ballads  on  the  album  are  truly 
gems  from  a  writing  and  performing 
standpoint.  On  "Stairway  to  the  Stars," 
things  begin  starkly  with  a  single 
French  horn  along  with  the  alto  flutes 
complementing.  After  the  introduction, 
the  horns  and  trombones  state  the 
theme  in  a  very  smooth  and  legato 
fashion.  (The  horn  and  trombone  choir 
sound  is  exceedingly  rich  in  depth.  It 
also  is  pleasingly  free  of  any  irritating 
edge  as  when  trumpets  are  introduced.) 

"Chelsea  Bridge,"  an  Ellington  ever- 
green, is  treated  beautifully.  The  trom- 


bone of  Dick  Nash  very  broadly  states 
the  theme.  One  can  almost  see  the  mist. 
Glenn  Miller's  "Moonlight  Serenade"  is 
also  a  winner.  Mancini  uses  the  horns, 
playing  the  melody,  for  his  opening. 
(He  falls  into  an  "old-hat"  form  in 
this  arrangement  by  adding  the  trom- 
bones on  the  second  statement  of  the 
melody.  After  a  flute  solo  relieves  the 
middle,  or  bridge,  of  the  song,  the 
trumpets  are  added  for  the  last  state- 
ment. It's  a  little  too  usual  for  Man- 
cini.) 

"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  finds  the  same 
low-voiced  brass  choir  laying  the  theme 
down.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
quisite single-note  piano  tinkling  of 
Jimmy  Rowles  draws  your  attention  to 


the  wonderfully  sophisticated  blues 
core  of  Gershwin's  musical  expression. 
It  builds,  but  does  not  at  any  time  reach 
an   "out-of-context"  epic   proportion. 

The  swingers  are  done  with  much 
style.  The  tenor  sax  solos  by  Plas  John- 
son are  a  throwback  to  the  big-band 
days  of  the  '30s  and  the  early  '40s. 
His  particular  kind  of  blues  playing 
fitted  perfectly  on  such  vehicles  as 
"Green  Onions"  and  "Night  Train." 
Trumpeter  Conte  Condoli,  who  gained 
fame  in  both  Kenton  and  Herman  ag- 
gregations, is  not  heard  enough  in  a 
solo  capacity.  His  muted  solo  on  the 
"Hot  Canary"  was  certainly  the  jazz 
high  spot  on  side-two  of  the  album. 

Of  the  three  Mancini  originals, 
only    two    were    strikingly    impressive. 


-MC^MC   GREAT! 

-McH<  good  listening 


-K-K    FA  I  Ft    SOUNDS 
-K  IT'S  YOUR    MONEY 


"Cheers!"  because  of  its  elegant  jazz 
style  and  "Lonesome"  because  it 
sounded  that  way.  "Banzai  Pipeline," 
which  obviously  was  pointed  at  the 
commercial  market,  failed  in  compari- 
son to  "Onions"  and  "Night  Train"  at 
hitting  its  mark.  Too  bland  are  the 
components  of  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm.  But  it's  only  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  the  total  album,  which  is 
worth  your  money.  Like  Mancini,  I 
have  to  say  cheers!  A  good  album. 


rRing  of  Fire,  Johnny  Cash 
(Columbia} — Even  though  Mr.  Cash 
does  get  downright  sticky  and  maudlin 
at  times,  there  is  a  little  more  than 
something    sentimental    to    his    expres- 
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sion.  He  is  not  as  much  a  singer  as  he 
is  a  reader  of  lyrics.  And  to  take  it  a 
step  further,  he  is  an  actor  who  can 
create  a  situation  simply  with  his  voice 
and  a  sympathetic  backdrop. 

Not  every  track  is  a  gem,  but  most 
are  good,  some  are  excellent.  Of  course, 
"Ring  of  Fire,"  which  is  a  hit,  is  in- 
cluded. The  tunes  that  most  impressed 
this  reviewer  are  "Tennessee  Flat-Top 
Box,"  "Forty  Shades  of  Green,"  "Were 
You  There  When  They  Crucified  My 
Lord,"  "Peace  in  the  Valley"  and  "Re- 
member the  Alamo." 

"Flat-Top  Box"  is  a  cute  number 
about  a  guitar  player  and  his  "flat-top 
box."  "Were  You  There"  gets  a  dra- 
matic treatment  worthy  of  its  lyrical 
content.   "Alamo,"  which  I  think  was 


the  theme  of  the  movie,  is  also  brought 
home  with  pointed  realism.  No  one 
comes  near  Johnny  when  it  comes  to 
telling  this  kind  of  story.  On  the  tune 
"Peace  in  the  Valley,"  Johnny  is  joined 
by  the  Carter  Family  Singers,  a  legend- 
ary country  group.  (The  feeling  is  con- 
veyed, all  right ! ) 

Johnny  Cash  is  a  penetrating  per- 
former. He  is  no  great  singer,  but  he 
does  get  much  across,  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  some  great  singers 
can  boast.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the 
kind  of  a  talent  that's  very  special.  He 
shouldn't  be  judged  along  with  any  and 
every  singer.  He  is  his  own  category. 
Take  a  listen  and  see  if  he  doesn't  talk 
to  you.  I  like  the  album. 

*Those  Lazy-Hazy-Crazy  Days  of 
Summer,  Nat  King  Cole  (Capitol) — I 
never  thought  I  would  see  the  day  that 
Nat  Cole  would  bore,  but  it's  come  with 
this  album.  It  will  probably  make  the 
best-seller  charts,  if  only  because  it 
sounds  like  a  compilation  of  beer  ads. 
The  album  is  a  community  sing,  with 
Nat  sort  of  stuck  in  for  laughs.  The 
tunes  are  mostly  old  and  sound  like  it. 
Unfortunately,  I  guess,  summer  brings 
out  the  clown  in  everybody.  Well,  if 
summer  has  done  this  harm,  bring  on 
the  fall! 

MOVIE   THEMES 

**Golden  Movie  Greats,  Various 
Artists  and  Orchestras  (Liberty) — Had 
this  compilation  of  themes  all  been  up 
to  the  level  of  a  few  of  them,  it  might 
have  been  a  four-star  winner.  Included 
are  some  great  artists  and  excellent 
theme  choices.  Unfortunately,  they 
don't  all  come  off. 

Henry  Mancini's  contribution,  "Re- 
turn to  Paradise,"  is  a  haunting  track. 
Done  slowly,  it  utilizes  harmonica,  a 
rich  sonorous  choir  of  voices,  guitar  and 
organ,  as  its  characteristic  sound.  It  is 
definitely  on  the  plus  side.  The  Eddie 
Heywood  tracks,  "Exodus"  and  "Theme 
from  'The  Apartment,' "  are  simply  pe- 
destrian. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intro- 
duction to  "Apartment"  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  what  follows  music- 
ally and  really  should  be  the  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  the  other  tracks! 

Martin  Denny's  little  group  saves  the 


day  with  two  dramatic  and  atmospheric 
gems,  "Ruby"  and  "The  Wild  One." 
The  group  is  darn  near  a  precision  in- 
strument; the  parts  work  so  well  to- 
gether. I  can  even  tolerate  the  bird 
sound  effects  on  "Ruby"  because,  in 
total,  the  point  is  made.  It  comes  off! 
And,  needless  to  say,  "The  Wild  One" 
is  wild! 

The  fantastic  strings  of  Felix  Slatkin 
hold  up  their  end  admirably  with  two 
stunning  performances.  The  "King  of 
Kings"  theme  gets  the  nod  over  "Law- 
rence of  Arabia,"  the  main  reason  being 
that  it's  a  more  striking  piece  of  melody 
to  begin  with.  Under  Felix's  deft  hand, 
the  orchestra  soars. 

Si     Zentner's     band     contributed     a 


forceful  rendition  of  "Walk  on  the  Wild 
Side"  and  a  meaningless  version  of 
"Never  on  Sunday."  One  goodie  I  al- 
most forgot  is  Harry  Sukman's  theme 
for  the  picture  about  Franz  Liszt,  "Song 
Without  End."  Sukman  turns  in  an  ex- 
cellent musical  performance.  Well,  the 
others  miss  a  bit,  but  take  a  listen,  any- 
way. You  might  just  end  up  taking  it 
home,  after  all. 

MOOD   MUSIC 

*••*  Good    Night    Sweetheart, 

Morton  Gould  and  His  Orch.  (RCA  Vic- 
tor)— Whatever  Morton  Gould  touches       T 
turns  to  gold.  A  musical  Midas,  that's       v 
what  he  is.  Overflowing  with  inventive-       R 
ness   and    taste,    Gould   always   works 
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within  the  context  of  his  material.  In 
this  album  are  truly  vintage  tunes. 
Gershwin,  Duke,  Kern,  Youmans  and 
Weill  are  here.  The  orchestra  is  large. 
Strings,  winds,  brass  .  . .  the  works !  But 
Mr.  Gould  is  intent  on  setting  you 
dreaming,  so  he  holds  down  the  drum- 
ming. 

It's  tasty  from  top  to  bottom.  "I  Can't 
Get  Started,"  "My  Ship,"  "Beyond  the 
Sea,"  "Make  Believe,"  just  to  name  a 
few  of  the  cuts.  The  musical  element  is 
always  to  the  front  whenever  Mr.  Gould 
sets  his  pen  to  paper.  The  arrangements 
are  imaginative  and  conjure  up  all 
kinds  of  images.  "Beyond  the  Sea"  takes 
you  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Gould 
piano   adds   color   whenever   it   enters. 


And  though  he  possesses  great  tech- 
nique, he  plays  for  the  material,  not  for 
the  glory  of  rolling  sheets  of  sound  out 
to  you.  His  playing  may  be  spare  or 
large  and  powerful,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  tune  and  where  his  ar- 
rangement is   going  to  take  it. 

It's  just  one  beaut  of  an  album  that 
most  anyone  will  enjoy.  I  sure  like  what 
I've  heard.  The  Dynagroove  Process 
helps  bring  things  out  and  into  audio 
focus.  Look  into  this  one,  please.  Dream- 
ers, particularly! 

FOLK   MUSIC 

T 

v      ***There's  a  Meetin'  Here  To- 
il     nite,    Joe    and    Eddie    (Crescendo)  — 
What  is  it  about  an  in  person  perform- 
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ance  that  can  make  it  better  than  a 
studio  recording?  I'll  tell  you,  it's  you, 
the  public !  An  audience  is  like  nourish- 
ment to  performers.  This  album  is  a 
shining  example  of  such  a  case.  Joe  and 
Eddie  have  never  sounded  any  more  ex- 
citing than  they  do  on  this  alburn. 

These  two  chaps  work  so  well  togeth- 
er that  they  appear  to  be  like  one  in- 
strument! Their  choice  of  material 
proves  they  can  travel  any  particular 
folk  road.  The  accompanying  backdrops 
are  first-rate.  All  pluses,  with  the  big 
one  being  that  "caught-in-the-act"  live 
feeling.  The  boys  are  articulate.  Their 
introductions  to  the  pieces  (where  they 
are  needed,  as  in  "The  Drinking 
Gourd")  are  enlightening  and  set  the 
mood  for  what's  to  follow. 

Vocally,  for  those  of  you  who  have 
never  heard  the  boys,  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  finely-polished  rich  pipes. 
Their  sense  of  time,  or  rhythm,  is  ex- 
cellent. They  swing!  The  tunes  done 
here  include  "Maria"  from  "Paint 
Your  Wagon,"  "Scarlet  Ribbons," 
"Work  Song,"  "I  Laid  Around"  and  the 
title  song,  written  by  folk  singer  Bob 
Gibson. 

Their  renditions  are  neither  crassly 
commercial  nor  stiffly  ethnic-purist 
style.  Taste  is  what  they've  got — and  no 
gimmick  axe  to  grind.  (I  wish  they 
would  come  East,  from  their  California 
homes,  so  we  could  watch  them  per- 
form.) It's  a  good  album,  top  to  bottom. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  their  work, 
stop  in  your  local  store  and  take  a  listen. 
You'll  be  delighted. 

JAZZ 

^Impressions,  John  Coltrane  (Im- 
pulse)— It  does  seem  strange  and  trag- 
ic that  players  like  Coltrane  and  many 
of  the  newer  voices  in  jazz  are  bent  up- 
on being  incommunicado.  If  it  is  not 
the  lack  of  desire  to  communicate,  it 
can  only  mean  this  reviewer's  ears  are 
not  ready  for  this  supposedly  "new" 
music.  But  if  this  reviewer  can  hear  the 
values  in  Berg's,  Shoenberg's  and  Bar- 
tok's  music — all  of  whom  are  strikingly 
modern,  even  today — the  fault  must  lie 
with  this  "new"-type  music. 

Bartok,  though  his  materials  were 
quite  strident  out  of  context,  was  a 
master  architect.  His  expression  could 


be  called  music.  It  was  not  misguided 
or  chaotic.  Rather,  it  was  adventurous, 
but  in  a  formal  sense ;  he  was  interested 
in  conveying  something  to  you  and 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  giving 
his  music  a  structure  that  would  see  it 
through  the  years.  I  realize  this  album 
is  jazz,  while  the  composers  named  are 
classical.  But  in  a  general  sense  there 
is  no  difference,  when  one  is  trying  to 
communicate  an  idea. 

In  jazz,  it's  much  more  difficult  be- 
cause you  are  improvising.  But  even 
improvisation  must  have  some  disci- 
pline. It  does  not  have  to  be  entirely 
formless.  This  album  was  aptly  titled: 
"Impressions."  The  abstract  nature  of 
this  kind  of  jazz  makes  it  agonizing  fare 


for  the  listener.  Coltrane  runs  through 
his  "sheets  of  sound"  and  then  what? 
Nothing. 

The  tracks  are,  in  two  cases,  entirely 
too  long.  One  is  thirteen  minutes  long 
and  becomes  boring  at  about  the  four- 
minute  mark.  There  is  one  ballad  here, 
a  Coltrane  original,  called  "After  the 
Rain."  It  is  the  only  piece  of  the  four 
that  possesses  a  melody,  and  this  mel- 
ody is  simply  reiterated  and  not  de- 
veloped! This  is  queer,  when  one  con- 
siders thirteen  minutes  of  improvisation 
on  one  of  the  pieces  which  doesn't  even 
have  a  melody.  (This  long  piece  has  a 
modal-choral  scheme,  which  easily  and 
quickly  becomes  boring.) 

The  album  is,  as  jazz  packages  go,  a 
failure.   It   fails   to   communicate   any- 
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thing  other  than  Coltrane's  commitment 
to  no  communication.  The  rhythm  sec- 
tion swings,  from  time  to  time.  Elvin 
Jones,  a  first-rate  jazz  drummer,  does 
overdo  it  a  bit,  but  he  must  have  felt  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  some- 
thing. I  only  can  add  that,  if  this  is  the 
"new"  music,  jazz  may  be  taking  its 
last  breaths. 

JAZZ:  BOSS  A  NOVA 

****Once  More!  Charlie  Byrd's 
Bossa  Nova,  Charlie  Byrd  (Riverside) 
— "Once  More"  it  is!  Once  more  I  find 
in  my  hands  an  album  well  worth  own- 
ing, by  the  inimitable  Charlie  Byrd. 
This  time  out,  the  Washington,  D.  C- 
based  guitarist  has  a  quartet  of  cellos 
complementing  him,  plus  his  own  excel- 
lent small-group  rhythm  section.  (On 
some  cuts,  Charlie  appears  with  this 
rhythm  section  plus  vibes  and  trumpet.) 
Along  with  the  cellos  is  a  solitary  French 
horn.  (The  French  horn  and  string  play- 
ers are  all  members  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra.) 

The  writing  for  the  group,  or  arrang- 
ing, as  some  people  call  it,  was  all  done 
by  Byrd,  and  excellently  done,  my 
friends.  It's  spare  writing  that  embraces 
totally  the  conception  of  understate- 
ment. (Charlie  made  sure  the  strings 
did  not  infringe  on  his  area.)  His  play- 
ing throughout  the  album  is  absurdly 
relaxed  and  meticulously  clean. 

The  album  has  merit  in  several  ways. 
It's  a  musical  offering,  first.  One  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  who  delights 
in  well-written  pieces  performed  spot- 
lessly. It  is  a  great  dance  package.  Sub- 
dued enough  to  grab  your  ear  and  puls- 
ing enough  to  start  your  toes  wiggling. 
It  also  has  the  slightest  hint  of  jazz 
throughout  the  proceedings.  The  tunes 
which  most  impressed  this  reviewer 
were  those  written  by  the  father  of  Bossa 
Nova,  Antonio  Jobim.  Byrd's  own  com- 
positions run  a  very  close  second. 

Among  the  eleven  are  two  familiar 
standards,  "Anna"  and  "Limehouse 
Blues."  Both  fit  into  a  Bossa  Nova  bag 
easily.  Charlie  employs  no  gimmicks. 
He  plays  Spanish,  unamplified,  guitar 
throughout  the  entire  album.  I  must  con- 
fess that  it's  a  pleasure,  as  a  reviewer, 
to  sit  and  listen  to  albums  like  this  one. 
Plenty  of  beauty,  vitality  and  pulse  in 


the  album.  Well  written  and  well  per- 
formed. Look  into  this  goodie  for  some 
pleasure  all  your  own! 

CLASSICAL 

****Mendelssohn — Trio  in  D 
Minor,  Op.  49;   Faure — Trio,  Op. 

120,  Andre  Previn,  piano,  Feri  Roth, 
violin,  and  Joseph  Schuster,  cello  (Co- 
lumbia)— Schumann  was  absolutely 
correct  in  calling  Mendelssohn  the 
"19th-century  Mozart."  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  he  was  as  gifted  as  Mozart — for, 
if  we  are  truthful,  who  was?  No  one. 
But  Mendelssohn  had  the  same  love  of 
lyric  and  the  desire  for  clarity.  He  was 
as  fastidious  in  his  writing  as  was  Mo- 
zart. 

This  D  Minor  Trio  is  an  example  of 
chamber  writing  on  the  highest  level. 
Interesting  in  its  makeup,  it  is  paced 
out  well.  It  requires  some  tough  play- 
ing in  its  scherzo  movement,  but  Previn 
and  his  colleagues  are  up  to  the  task. 
The  musical  elements  are  integrated. 
It  is  neither  a  piece  for  piano  with 
string  accompaniment,  nor  a  piece  for 
strings  with  piano  accompaniment.  It 
is  a  trio.  It  may  not  be  as  popular  as 
the  Beethoven  or  Schubert  trios,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  a  great  work. 

Faure  wrote  his  trio  in  his  old  age, 
but  it  bears  no  wrinkles.  He  composed 
it  at  a  time  when  the  iconoclasts  were 
tearing  the  musical  world  apart,  but  it 
reached  not  his  already  matured  musi- 
cal nature.  When  compared  to  Mendels- 
sohn's classicism,  it  is  modern.  But  in 
that  strange  French  half-classic,  half- 
free  modal  style  that  was  so  uniquely 
Faure's,  it  seems  to  possess  air.  It  sings 
and  conjures  up  thoughts  of  nature's 
cycle.  It  does  not  tax  the  player  tech- 
nically, but  rather  makes  demands  for 
expression.  The  player  must  imbue  the 
phrases  with  something.  Just  a  simple 
reading  and  the  piece  fails.  Again, 
Previn,  Roth  and  Schuster  prove  their 
gifts  range  wide  and  are  not  relegated 
to  any  one  style  of  music. 

A  pleasurable  coupling  of  infrequent- 
ly heard  chamber  gems.  It's  about  time 
the  labels  started  recording  something 
other  than  standard  repertoire. 

With  this  one,  Columbia  has  brought 
true  lovers  of  good  music  an  album 
well  worth  owning  and  playing  often! 


PIECES   OF   EIGHT 

Woody  Herman's  new  band  is  the 
surprise  of  the  year.  Heaven  knows,  we 
need  some  revitalizing  in  that  area. 
.  .  .  The  Gene  Krupas  have  adopted 
a  baby  girl.  All  are  happy.  (No,  she's 
not  drumming  yet!)  ...  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  raving  about  singers  Amanda 
Ambrose  and  Valentine  Pringle. 
He's  helping  both  make  their  way  up 
the   ladder. 

Quincy  Jones  back  from  Tokyo — 
and  raving  about  it.  .  .  .  Shari  Lewis 
doing  a  concert  tour.  .  .  .  Wayne  New- 
ton, whom  you  may  remember  from 
the  Jackie  Gleason  TV  show,  has  a 
winner  in  his  current  single,  "Heart." 
.  .  .  Hank  Jones,  veteran  pianist  and 
accompanist,  thinking  of  making  some 
classical    recordings. 

Timi  Yuro  has  another  big  one  in 
"World  Off  My  Shoulder."  .  .  .  The 
Summits  look  like  they've  got  one  in 
"He's  an  Angel."  .  .  .  Pete  Jolly, 
California  jazz  pianist  and  accompa- 
nist, definitely  has  a  hit  in  "Little  Bird." 
.  .  .  Dion  is  Columbia  Records'  shining 
hope.  He'll  make  them  a  fortune! 

Bud  and  Travis  were  night-club- 
bing in  New  York  recently.  Working, 
that  is!  ...  Snuff  Garrett,  Liberty 
prexy,  also  in  N.Y. — gathering  material 
for  his  artists.  .  .  .  And  Nick  Venet, 
of  Capitol,  came  East  to  record  singer 
Bob  Valenti — a  New  Yorker  with  a 
load  of  talent.  .  .  .  Jerry  Kennedy, 
the  Nashville  guitarist-bandleader,  has 
been  made  top  man  of  the  new  Philips 
Label.  They  are  in  no  trouble,  with 
Paul  and  Paula  and  The  Spring- 
fields  tied  up  with  them! 

Tony  Bennett's  "The  Good  Life" 
has  certainly  kept  the  avenues  open  for 
good  material  on  record.  .  .  .  Al  Mar- 
tino    is    back — and    strong.    His    discs 
are  doing  very  well.  .  .  .  Tony  Wil- 
liams, of  The  Platters,  scheduled  to 
record  for  Philips.  .  .  .  "In  My  Tene-       T 
ment,"  the  Jackie   Shane   record  on       v 
Sue,  may  replace  the  national  anthem       R 
in  and  around  Washington,  D.C. 
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SINGLES 


1)  My  Boyfriend's  Back/Now,  The  Angels  (Smash) 
— Well,  if  this  is  not  a  hit,  I'll  eat  it!  These  cookies  really 
tell  the  story  right — so  watch  out,  "My  Boyfriend's  Back"! 
The  flip  side  is  okay,  too. 

2)  Rainin'  in  My  Heart/Halfway,  Eddie  Hodges 
(Columbia) — Young  Eddie  looks  like  he's  got  himself  a 
hit  in  "Rainin'."  It's  right  in  the  market  groove.  Flip  is  also 
very  strong.  Could  be  either  one.  Watch  this  climb. 

3)  Do  the  Monkey/Feel  All  Right,  King  Curtis  (Capi- 
tol)— The  big  booming  tenor  saxophone  of  King  Curtis  looks 
like  it's  boomed  out  another  big  one.  Good  for  juke  boxes 
and  parties.  It's  "Do  the  Monkey"  all  the  way. 

4)  Beach  Ball/Sun  Tan  Bahy,  City  Surfers  (Capitol) 
— A  new  group  of  boys,  called  "The  City  Surfers,"  have  the 
makings  of  a  big  hit  in  "Beach  Ball."  It  has  the  sound.  Flip 
is  just  so-so.  Plenty  rockin'  here! 

5)  Come  Shake  Hands  with  a  Fool/ Answer  Me,  My 
Love,  Misty  and  The  Do-Drops  (Imperial) — Another  group 
(girls,  this  time)  who  look  destined  for  the  golden  circle. 
Could  be  either  side.  This  one  is  a  goodie! 

6)  Night  Life/Make  the  World  Go  Away,  Ray  Price 
(Columbia) — This  is  a  departure  for  Ray  Price.  "Night 
Life"  is  the  strong  one.  A  city  blues  by  a  country  singer. 
Look  for  this  one. 

7)  Be  True  to  Yourself /A  Letter  from  Betty,  Bobby 
Vee  (Liberty) — This  is  just  another  hit  for  Bobby  Vee.  "Be 
True"  is  the  winner.  Flip  is  also  good,  though.  (Could  turn 
it  over  and  have  two  hits.) 

8)  Homesick/Sippin'  Soda,  Albert  Collins  (Halfway) 
— This  may  not  be  a  hit,  but  you'll  hear  it  on  the  juke  boxes. 
It's  a  sound  instrumental  by  a  newcomer  with  the  right  kind 
of  fingers  for  the  guitar.  Watch  out! 

9)  Gravy  Waltz/ You'll  Never  Get  Away  from  Me, 

Bill  Henderson  (MGM) — Jazz  singer  Bill  Henderson  turns 
in  two  stunning  performances  here.  It's  hard  to  pick  which 
one  is  the  better.  A  good  swinging  record. 

10)  Lost  Planet/March  of  the  Spacemen,  The  Thun- 
derbolts (Dot) — This  is  the  left- fielder  of  the  month.  It's  a 
strange-sounding  record,  but  one  never  knows.  I'd  keep  an 
eye  out  for  it,  so  it  doesn't  sneak  up  on  you! 


PATSY   CLINE 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

for  "The  Grand  Ole  Opry."  But  she 
couldn't  stay  there,  for  lack  of  funds, 
so  the  year  of  1948  had  not  too  much 
brightness  for  Patsy. 

But   she   persevered. 

After  working  with  a  band  in  Bruns- 
wick, Maryland,  she  finally  began  get- 
ting radio  shots  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
and,  thereafter,  guest  shots  on  "Grand 
Ole  Opry."  Her  first  recording  came 
out  on  Coral  in  1955.  She  made  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  show 
and  that  seemed  to  solidify  her  posi- 
tion in  show  business. 

She  became  somebody! 

In  1957,  after  her  first  marriage 
failed,  she  remarried  and  decided  to 
leave  the  business  and  concentrate  all 
her  energies  in  the  home,  rearing  chil- 
dren. But  she  couldn't  refrain  from 
singing — so,  in  1960,  she  started  again 
and,  this  time,  she  was  on  her  way  with 
nothing  to  stop  her. 

Hit  records  like  "I  Fall  to  Pieces," 
"Crazy,"  "She's  Got  You"  and  "Heart- 
aches." She  played  New  York,  Las 
Vegas  and  California.  She  became  a 
regular  on  the  "Opry."  Everything  was 
going  her  way.  Success  and  wealth 
came  now. 

Then  a  fatal  day:  March  3rd,  1963, 
when  a  plane  .  .  .  carrying  four  stars 
of  the  "Opry,"  including  Patsy  .  .  . 
crashed  into  a  mountain  top  near  Cam- 
den, Tennessee.  There  were  no  sur- 
vivors. The  fates  were  not  kind. 

Decca  Records  has  just  released 
"The  Patsy  Cline  Story"  album.  It's 
a  two-LP  package,  full  of  her  best.  I 
could  hardly  review  it  without  using 
ten  pages  of  superlatives.  It's  just  a 
winner,  from  top  to  bottom.  It's  got 
the  hits,  plus  interesting  standards, 
done  with  her  usual  warmth  and  ease. 

Pick  it  up,  for  this  is  a  bright  star 
who  belongs  with  the  other  recording 
greats  who  will  not  be  heard  from 
again.  Next  to  Jolson  and  Hank  Wil- 
liams .  .  .  Fats  Waller,  Glenn  Miller 
and  Billie  Holiday  .  .  .  that's  where 
Patsy  Cline  belongs. 

The  mark  of  a  great  talent  is  that 
it  changes  things  from  the  way  they 
were  found.  It  won't  be  the  same  in 
country  circles  without  Patsy.  Her  star 
shot  high  and  blazed  and  then  was 
tragically  snuffed  out,  but  she  made 
her  mark.  She  won't  be  forgotten. 

See  you  next  month,  as  usual! 
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You  won't  want  to  miss  the  inside  story  of  the  wedding  everybody  wants— 
except  Connie  Stevens  and  Troy  Donahue.  They're  only  the  bride  and  groom! 

The  music  started  and  Troy  asked  Connie  if  she'd  care  to  dance.  Well,  you  know  Connie — when  wouldn't  she 
care?  So  they  swung  onto  the  floor,  the  small  blonde  and  the  tall  blond.  Smooth.  After  a  couple  of  minutes, 
Troy  looked  down  amazed:  "Connie,  you  know,  you're  a  good  dancer!"  And  she  grinned  back  impishly:  "So 
are  you!"  They  positively  broke  up  over  it,  and  everyone  watching  wondered  what  in  the  world  Connie  Stevens 
and  Troy  Donahue  had  found  to  be  so  hilarious  about.  The  two  had  to  stop  in  the   {Continued  on  page  83) 
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WHAT  CHANGE  DOES  1 

MIXED  MARRIAGE 

J  A. Urn  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
■  ■HlL.  the  stars  who  crossed 
the  faith — or  color — line  to  marry. 
Read  why  some  of  them  live  happily 


ever  after  .   .   .  and  why  others  don't! 

11 ■■—■Hpppy  - 


There  was  a  time  when  Jerry  Lewis's  wife,  Patti, 
hid  her  rosary  beads  under  her  pillow.  Then,  she 
recalls,  "One  night,  Jerry  saw  them.  'You  don't 
have  to  hide  them — not  from  me,'  he  said." 

In  nineteen  years  of  marriage,  Jerry,  a  Jew, 
and  Patti,  a  Catholic,  have  learned  you  need  a 
lot  of  love  and  tolerance  to  take  the  friction  out 
of  religious  differences  in  marriage. 

Jerry    drives    Patti    to    (Continued    on    page  90) 


Clockwise  from  George  Montgomery-Dinah  Shore:  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.-May  Brttt;  Gary  Morton-Lucy  Ball:  Eddie-Liz;  Kathy  Grant-Bing 
Crosby:  Jerry  Lewis-Patti;  Polly  Bergen-Freddie  Fields;  Mike 
Selsman-Corol     Lynley;     Dolores-Bob     Hope;     Harry     Karl-Debbio. 
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"He's  got  his  nerve— "I  ought  to  punch  him  in  the  nose!" 
"I'd  like  to  belt  him  in  the  kisser!" 
"People  like  that  ought  to  have  their  lips  buttoned!" 
These  fighting  words  are  attributed  to  the  volcanic  star 


of  "Ben  Casey,"  and  from  their  sound,  it  could  be  that  Vince 
Edwards  is  aiming  to  become  the  doctors'  best  friend  the  hard 
way— by  providing  them  with  patients.  Either  that,  or  possibly, 
as  a  reporter-friend  of  the  actor's  noted,  Vince  may  need  medical 
attention  himself- "for  a  bad  case  of  foot-in-mouth  disease." 
Vince's  "belt-in-the-kisser"  crack  was  directed  at  none  other, 
than  Lee  Marvin,  an  actor  who  is  no  pushover  himself  when  it 
comes  to  the  manly  art  of  belting.  In  Vince's  behalf,  it  should  be 
said  that  it  was  Lee  who  swung  first.       (Continued  on  page  81) 


LET  S  FACE  IT.  TROUBLE  IS  HIS  MIDDLE  NAME! 
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"He's  got  his  nerve-l  ought  to  punch  him  in  the  nose!" 
"I'd  like  to  belt  him  in  the  kisser!" 
"People  like  that  ought  to  have  their  lips  buttoned!" 
These  fighting  words  are  attributed  to  the  volcanic  star 


of  "Ben  Casey,"  and  from  their  sound,  it  could  be  that  Vince 
Edwards  is  aiming  to  become  the  doctors'  best  friend  the  hard 
way-by  providing  them  with  patients.  Either  that,  or  possibly, 
as  a  reporter-friend  of  the  actor's  noted,  Vince  may  need  medical 
attention  himself- "for  a  bad  case  of  foot-in-mouth  disease." 
Vince's  "belt-in-the-kisser"  crack  was  directed  at  none  other, 
than  Lee  Marvin,  an  actor  who  is  no  pushover  himself  when  it 
comes  to  the  manly  art  of  belting.  In  Vince's  behalf,  it  should  be 
said  that  it  was  Lee  who  swung  first.       (Continued  on  page  81) 
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JUNE  ALLYSON:  WHKRR    WILL    I   EVER 


M  had  come  to  Junie's  home  to  talk 
about  today.  But,  for  June  Allyson 
Powell,  today  is  still  tinged  with 
the  tragedy  of  yesterday.  We  hadn't 
met  since  Dick's  death  and  she  still 
couldn't  speak  of  anything  without 


Dick  was  a  TV   giant,  too,   and   June   wept 
as  they  gave  him  an  "Emmy" — after  death. 


relating  to  him  ...  to  her  love  for 
him  ...  to  the  children,  who  are  as 
deeply  moved   as  she  .   .   . 

So  deeply  changed,  in  fact,  they 
haven't  even  had  a  brother-sister 
battle  since  "Daddy"  went  away. 
(That's  what  June  herself  so  often 
called  Dick  Powell,  too.  "I  had  to," 


she  explains,  "because,  when  they 
were  little,  the  children  called  him 
'Richard,'  as  I  did!") 

"Children  are  wonderful,"  June 
told  me  that  day.  "They  teach  you 
so  much.  Mine  have  crazy,  way-out 
senses  of  humor,  and  they're  so  dif- 
ferent and  so  dear  and  sweet. 

"My  first  thought  was  how  I  must 
help  them — but  really  they're  help- 
ing me.  .  .  ." 

It  began  the  night  Dick  died.  He'd 
been  in  a  coma  for  two  days,  the 
doctors  had  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance. Finally,  that  night,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  said,  "Where's  my  little 
idiot  wife?"  (That  was  his  pet  name 
for  June — part  of  the  light-hearted 
drama  of  living  in  which  he  chose  to 
feel  that  Junie  would  fall  off  into 
space  without  him !  He  always  adored 
playing  the  strong  head-of-the-house 
husband  protecting  the  ingenue  child- 
bride.  And  Junie  adored  having  him 
play  it.) 

"I'm  here,  Richard,"  she  said 
quickly  and  went  to  him,  took  him  in 
her  arms,  held  him.  She  kept  right 
on  holding.  The  nurses  tried  to  get 
her  to  leave  to  rest — she'd  been  keep- 
ing her  vigil  in  the  room  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  She  had  lost 
so  much  weight  during  the  months  of 
his  illness,  she  seemed  too  fragile  to 
bear  this. 

"Please,  leave  me  alone  with  him," 
she  pleaded  with  them.  "You've  all 
been  wonderful.  I  appreciate  all 
you've  done,  but  please,  please,  leave 
me  .  .  . 

Alone  with  the  man  who  had  been 
the  center  of  her  life  for  eighteen 
years.  He  died  in  her  arms  and  she 


still  held  him,  trying  to  think  of  what 
she  would  say  to  the  children  .  .  . 
to  Pam,  who  is  fourteen  .  .  .  and  to 
Ricky,  eleven,  who  was  staying  that 
night  at  the  home  of  close  friends, 
the  Justin  Darts. 

Then  suddenly,  still  holding  him, 
she  felt  a  presence,  turned,  saw 
Pamela  standing  there,  her  marvel- 
ous  green  eyes   wide  with   wonder. 

June  had  planned  to  say  something 
about  God's  will  and  Daddy's  suf- 
fering .  .  .  but,  looking  into  those 
eyes  she  could  only  say: 

"I'm  uon    ,  Pam,  it's  over." 

The  great  green  eyes  were  tragic, 
but  the  child's  voice  said  softly, 
"Bye,  Daddy.  Come  on  now,  Mom, 
you  can't  stay  here — you  haven't 
even  had  dinner."  And  June  obeyed, 
went  quietly  with  her  child,  tried  to 
eat,  tried  not  to  give  way  to  the 
helpless  flood  of  tears  that  seemed 
about  to  claim  her.  .  .  . 

Since  then,  the  children  have  been 
her  mainstay.  They  want  her  to  go 
out,    see    friends,    get    back    in    the 


Ricky  and   Pam   wont   Mom   to   be 
happy — so  they  scout  dates  for  her! 


FINE)  A  MAN  LIKE   DICK? 


world.  "You  can't  sit  around  the 
house,  Mom,"  Pam  says. 

"My  daughter  .  .  .  she's  a  freshman 
at  Marymount,  class  president,  a 
straight-A  average.  The  other  day, 
she  wrote  a  poem,  'Judgment' — 
really  wonderful— and  Ricky  .  .  .  well, 
you'll  see  them  both  when  they  come 
home  from  school.  But  Ricky  is  the 
original  astronaut.  Eleven  and  he 
has  yet  to  walk— he  flies  unassisted! 

"The  two  of  them  pass  on  each 
friend  who  calls — and  people  have 
been  wonderful,  trying  to  help,  try- 
ing to  bring  me  back  to  reality.  Every 
time  anyone  asks  me  to  dinner,  Pam 
and  Ricky  decide  whether  the  gentle- 
man in  question  is  too  old,  too  young, 
whether  the  name  goes  well  with 
theirs!  They  are  a  riot. 

"And  what  makes  it  so  funny  is 
that  I  can't  imagine,  wouldn't  even 
dream  of  another  man. 

"After  Richard? 

"What  kind  of  man  is  there  of 
such  caliber? 

"No  one  I've  ever  known. 

"I  go  to  dinner  with  old  friends 
— the  Darts,  the  Firestones.  Pam  says 
why  don't  I  call  Dick  Chamberlain, 
ask  him  to  take  us  to  dinner!  Isn't 
that  a  fourteen-year-old?  I've  ex- 
plained that  Dr.  Kildare  is  very 
young — and  Pam  says  that's  okay,  I 
look  young.  ...  I  feel  exactly  nine- 
hundred-and-two." 

June  Allyson,  who  has  always 
seemed  youth  itself  .  .  .  June  of  the 
childish  figure,  Puckish  face  and 
quick,  pert  manner  ...  a  girl  you'd 
like  to  save  from  grief  because  it 
seems  incongruous,  out  of  character. 
But  if  you've  {Continued  on  page  74) 


The  legacy  of  love:   "Each   human   being   has  an   obligation  to   live   this   God-given    life.    If   I'd 
never  known  that  before,  I'd  have  learned  it  watching  my  Richard.  What  a  gallant  man  he  was!" 


MOTHER  II 

OF  THREE 

TELLS 
POLICE: 


Mrs.  Lyons,  who  ran  the  swank  Beverly 
Hills  real  estate  agency,  was  very  im- 
pressed with  her  caller's  voice.  The 
young  woman  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  was  an  out-of-towner,  no  doubt — 
with  the  slightest  touch  of  a  Southern 
accent.  Very  polite.  And  yet  a  young 
woman  who  seemed  to  know  exactly 
what  she  wanted. 

"We'll  need  a  largeish  place,"  was 
the  gist  of  what  she  said.  "Living  room. 
Dining  room.  Big  kitchen,  please.  And 
a  music  room,  naturally,  where  my  hus- 
band can  do  his  practicin'. 

"Also  a  master  bedroom,"  she  went 
on,  "and  two  bedrooms  for  the  chil- 
dren— we've  got  three  youngsters,  bless 
'em.  And  a  maid's  room.  A  nurse's 
room.  And  a  two-car  garage." 

Mrs.  Lyons  jotted  all  this  down  and 
nodded.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
about  this  kind  of  rental  request  in 
Beverly  Hills. 

"And  a  pool?"  Mrs.  Lyons  asked. 

"Oh  definitely,"  came  the  casual 
answer. 

"Good,"  said  Mrs.  Lyons  then.  "I 
think  I  know  just  the  place.  Really  de- 
lightful. In  the  Canyon.  The  rent  is 
$750." 


"A  week?"  the  young  woman  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  asked,  non- 
plussed. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lyons, 
laughing  a  little.  "A -month.  Now,  if 
you'd  like  to  come  by  this  afternoon — 
three  o'clock,  say — and  we  can  go  to 
see  it.  .  .  ." 

"I  would." 

"Fine,"  said  Mrs.  Lyons.  "Will  you  give 
me  your  name?"  She  poised  her  pencil. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Elvis  Presley,"  came  the 
voice. 

There  was  a  pause — on  Mrs.  Lyons' 
part. 

"The  singer's  wife?"  she  asked. 

"The  entertainer's  wife,"  the  voice 
corrected  her. 

"But—" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  the  voice  said, 
pleasantly.  "You  didn't  think  Elvis  was 
married.  Well,  truth  to  tell,  everybody 
thinks  Elvis  is  single.  And  that's  the 
way  we  want  it.  You  see,  we've  kept 
the  marriage  a  secret  because  of  Elvis' 
career.  You  can  understand  that,  can't 
you?" 

Anywhere  else  but  in  Beverly  Hills, 
a  statement  such  as  this  might  well 
have  been  taken  as  complete  nonsense, 


aVIS  PRESLEY 


II 


not  to  be  believed.  But  here,  in  the 
lush  heart  of  makebelieve  land,  it  did 
make  some  sense. 

Mrs.  Lyons  then,  if  a  bit  hesitantly, 
answered,  "Yes,  yes,  I  understand." 

So  she  wrote  down  the  young  wom- 
an's name:  "Mrs.  Elvis  Presley." 

And  so  she  listened  as  the  young 
woman  went  on  to  say,  "Elvis  is  in 
Memphis  now,  between  pictures,  vis- 
itin'.  But  he'll  be  back  shortly,  and 
he'll  like  it  just  fine  if  I  have  a  nice 
place  all  ready  for  him  by  the  time  he 
comes.  He's  so  tired  of  hotels,  you  see, 
and  restaurant  cookin'.  He  wants  a 
home  finally,  and  that's  what  I'm  aimin' 
on  givin'  to  him." 

Just  before  this  phone  conversation 
ended,  Mrs.  Lyons  asked  the  young 
woman  where  she  was  staying — "in 
case  I  have  to  contact  you  before  our 
appointment." 

The  young  woman  gave  the  address 
of  a  hotel  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

"Fine,"  Mrs.  Lyons  said  once  more, 
having  jotted  that  information  down. 
"See  you  at  three  then." 

And  they  hung  up.  .  .  . 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Lyons  waited  in  her  office  for  her  ap- 


pointment with  the  young  woman  who'd 
phoned  earlier. 

But  the  wait  was  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Presley  never  showed.  .  .  . 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  in 
the  lobby  of  a  fleabag  hotel  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  young  woman  approached 
the  desk,  carrying  a  single  suitcase. 

"Checking  out?"  asked  the  desk 
clerk,  only  half  looking  up  from  a  news- 
paper. 

"Yes." 

"What's  the  matter — don't  you  like 
it  here?" 

"It's  not  that.  It's  just  that  I  want 
a  place  with  some  better  facilities." 

"Suit  yourself."  The  desk  clerk  jay 
down  his  newspaper  and  figured  out  the 
young  woman's  bill. 

"This  is  what  you  owe  us,"  he  said, 
indicating  a  figure. 

"Can  I  give  you  a  check?"  the  young 
woman  asked. 

"Huh-uh.  Everything's  cash  here." 

The  young  woman  looked  disap- 
pointed. She  reached  into  her  purse  for 
a  few  bills.  She  gulped  as  she  handed 
most  of  them  over  to  the  clerk. 

"Now,  if  you'll  just  sign  this  check- 
out card  .  .  ." 


The  young  woman  did,  then  handed 
the  card  to  the  clerk,  who  barely  no- 
ticed that  she  had  signed  her  name: 
"Mrs.  Betty  Mae  Presley."  , 

In  a  place  like  this,  it  didn't  matter 
what  you  called  yourself. 

As  long  as  you  paid  in  cash.  .  .  . 

Though  Betty  Mae  had  not  kept  her 
appointment  with  Mrs.  Lyons,  the  real- 
tor, that  afternoon — still,  this  did  not 
keep  her  from  heading  for  Beverly  Hills. 

She  left  the  hotel,  walked  to  a  street 
corner  and  boarded  a  northbound  bus. 
She  sat  toward  the  rear  of  the  bus, 
tensely,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
more  than  hour-long  ride. 

Had  you  been  on  that  same  bus 
that  afternoon  and  seated  across  from 
Betty  Mae,  you  would  have  seen  right 
off  that  she  was  in  her  early  thirties, 
that  she  was  extremely  thin  and  far 
from  pretty,  of  darkish  complexion, 
with  straggly,  unnatural-looking  blond 
hair.  She  wore  a  cheap  dress  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  yearned  for  a  new 
set  of  heels. 

Had  you  known  that  her  eventual 
destination  was  to  be  posh  Beverly 
Hills,  you  might  well  have  thought  that 
Betty  Mae    (Continued  on  page  62) 
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10th  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY! 


Moments  to  remember:  1.  the  dream  wedding  .  .  . 
2.  the  nightmare  of  Jack's  illness  ...  3.  his  brother 
Bobby,  her  sister  Lee  are  godparents  for  Caroline  .  .  . 

4.  at  the  polls  as  Jack  runs  for  Senator  again  .  .  . 

5.  at  Hyannis  Port,  just  man  and  wife  ...  6.  mother 
and  father  ...  7.  Jack's  triumph,  the  presidential 
nomination  ...  8.  Jackie's  triumph,  a  son  in  the 
White  House  ...  9.  Jackie  learns  to  enjoy  public 
life  .  .  .  10.  and  private  bliss.  Happy  Anniversary! 


September  12th,  1963  .  .  .  their  tenth  anniversary. 
Jackie,  34,  and  Jack,  47. 

Tenth  anniversary !  A  landmark  in  any  marriage  .  .  . 
a  time  when  the  honeymoon  has  given  way  to  a  quieter, 
more  understanding,  more  mature  relationship  .  .  . 
a  time  when  the  husband  has  become  Daddy,  and  the 
wife    Mother,    in    a    house    blessed    with    children. 

Tenth  anniversary !  The  anniversary  in  which  Jackie 
is  giving  her  Jack  the  greatest  gift  a  woman  can  give 
a  man — his  child. 


36 


Tenth  anniversary!  The  anniversary  in  which  Jackie 
will  feel  more  like  a  typical  Kennedy  woman  than 
ever  before.  The  year  when  two  of  her  sisters-in-law 
(Bobby's  wife  and  Teddy's  wife)  were  also  expecting 
—though  Teddy's  wife  lost  the  baby. 

Tenth  anniversary!  The  year  when  she  can  look 
back  on  memories  of  two  divorces  in  her  home — her 
mother's  and  her  sister's — and  thank  God  she  broke 
a  family  pattern.  She  knows  the  sad  feeling  of  ador- 
ing a  father  while  Mother  had  married  somebody 


else.  She  knows  the  heartache  of  a  broken  home,  and 
she  had  vowed  it  would  never  happen  to  her  marriage. 

Tenth  anniversary!  The  year  she  had  to  slow  up 
and  wait  for  her  new  baby,  gaining  a  little  more 
time  for  reflection,  catching  up  with  her  reading,  en- 
joying the  precious  luxury  of  seclusion,  and  re-living 
old  memories  .  .  . 

She  could  remember,  as  she  rested  in  the  ram- 
bling, gray-shingled  house  at  Hyannis  Port,  the 
first  year.  Ten  years  ago,   (Continued  on  page  95) 
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When  Dick  Chamberlain  was  a  very  small  boy,  he  was  always 
wandering  away  from  home.  It  wasn't  that  he  was  unhappy.  His 
mother  says,  "Dick  had  a  hunger  to       (Continued  on  page  72) 


Out  there  on  the  field,  the  wiry,  dark-haired  youth  tore 
like  a  human  tornado  to  six  touchdowns.  He  could  hear 
the  crowd  cheering  itself  sandpaper-hoarse  for  him. 
Thanks  to  him,  Alva  High  had  beaten  its  arch  rival, 
Fairview,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

No  wonder  the  crowd  hoisted  him  to  its  shoulders 
and  paraded  him  around  the  gridiron. 

Wasn't  he  an  All-America  high-school  halfback? 

Hadn't  he,  singlehandedly,  scored  36  of  the  46-point 
shutout? 

Hadn't  he,  singlehandedly,  carried  Alva  to  its  first 
state  championship  in  history? 

The  roar  was  deafening. 

Today,  Jack  Ging,  co-star  of  TV's  "The  Eleventh 
Hour,"  can  still  hear  that  roar — and  still  remember 
that,  as  loved  as  he  was  on  the  field  of  victory,  that's 
how  unloved  he  felt  off  it.  He  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  most  popular — and  the  most  lonely — young 
man  in  all  of  Oklahoma. 

The  crowds  eventually  dispersed,  shouting  their  last 
admiring  salutes  at  Jack.  The  team,  weary  but  exhila- 
rated, filed  into  the  locker  rooms  to  shed  their  battle 
dress  and  shower  off  their  sweat. 

And  that  was  when  Jack  Ging  would  have  traded  a 
million  backslaps  for  the  extended  hand  of  one  man. 

A  man  Who  COUld  not  be  there.  (Continued  on  page  87) 


All  Jack  Ging 

wanted  was  love, 

but  for  a  long  time 

it  was  the  one  thing 

he  couldn't  get 
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"If  our  second  marriage  is  a  success,"  said  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  Tinker,  "much  of  the  thanks  must  go  to 
Grant's  ex-wife  and  my  ex-husband." 

A  bizarre  admission?  Not  when  you  remember  how 
often  a  divorce  and  re-marriage  has  been  haunted  to 
death  by  spiteful  ghosts  from  the  past! 

As  Mary  noted,  "You  can  go  into  a  new  marriage 
with  love,  honesty  and  the  best  of  intentions  .  .  .  but 
if  an  ex-husband  or  wife  gets  after  the  children  and 
starts  digging  at  the  new  family  relationship,  they 
can  end  up  making  a  hole  big  enough  to  bury  all 
your  hopes  of  happiness." 

The  children.  That  was  the  anxiety  which  gnawed 
away  at  Mary's  new-found  joy.  It  had  been  a  wrench 
for  her  small  son,  Ritchie,  when  she  divorced  his 
father.  The  problem  was  only  compounded  further 
when  she  married  another  man !  And  there  were  Grant's 
children  to  be  considered,  too — sons  Michael,  12; 
Mark,  10;  John,  5;  and  daughter  Jodie,  8. 

How  does  one  hold  a  "family"  of  families  together, 
under  such  strange  new  circumstances? 

Well,  Grant  and  Mary  found  a  way  .  .  .  and  give 
full  credit  to  their  ex-mates  for  an  invaluable  assist. 
"Luckily,"     says     Mary,     {Please    turn     the    page) 


children 


When  Mary  wed  Grant,  her  son  Ritchie  was  not 
exactly  the  happiest  kid  in  town.  It  took  lots 
of  patience  to  find  a  happy  solution  for  one  of 
the  most   explosive  situations   in  a   re-marriage. 
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STEALS  BEST  NIL'S  GAL! 


Eddie  Fisher  seems  to  be  hung  up  on  human  triangles.  First  it  was  Eddie-Debbie-Liz. 
Then  he  went  on  to  Eddie-Liz-Burton.  And  now,  having  kept  his  eyes  open  while  his 
wife  was  being  stolen  from  him,  Eddie  pulls  off  a  trick  that  even  Richard  Burton  would 
be  proud  of.  Now  it's  Eddie  and  Renata  Boeck,  and  the  other  end  of  the  isosceles 
is  named  Bob  Evans,  who  makes  up  in  millions  what  he  seems  to  lack  in  luck. 

Bob  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Eddie's  best  friends  but,  frankly,  Eddie  seems  to 
like  his  best  friends'  women  almost  as  much  as  he  digs  triangles.  If  you  can  remember 
back  before  Cleopatra,  recall  that  Mike  Todd  and  Eddie  were  best  buddies.  Todd  was 
killed.  Eddie  consoled  Liz.  Eddie  married  Liz.  (Of  course,  the  triangle  works  the  other 
way,  for  Eddie  was  married  to  Debbie  Reynolds  when  Liz — weren't  they  supposed  to 
be  friends,  too? — needed  consoling.) 

And  A.C. — After  Cleo — Eddie's  buddy  Ernie  Kovacs  was  killed  in  a  car  accident. 
Eddie  went  around  consoling  the  widowed  Edie  Adams  Kovacs. 

But  that  was  before  a  blonde  named  Renata,  with  plenty  of  parabolic  curves,  got 
into  the  equation.  She  added  Eddie,  subtracted  Bob  and  multiplied  headlines. 

Bob  was  crossed  out  of  Renata's  life  only  two  weeks  after  he  and  the  luscious 
German  model  hopped  aboard  a  plane  in  New  York  to  make  the  scene  in  Las  Vegas. 
Instead,  the  scene  in  Vegas  starred  Eddie  and  Renata. 

Why?  "Marriage,"  chorus  the  girl's  friends.  "In  the  ten  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Burt  Reynolds 


and  Judy  Game 
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WE  HAD  TO  GET  MARRIED- 
BECAUSE  OF  CLYDE! 
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|  Clyde  hounded  Judy  and  Burt  until  there  was  only 
3  one  way  out — marriage.  Left,  they  tie  the  knot.  Below, 
designer  Carolyn   Steller   and   maid-of-honor   Sharon 
Dubord  help  put  the  finishing  touch  on  Judy,s  gown. 


Many  a  Hollywood  marriage  has  gone  to  the  dogs. 
But  one  that  is  brought  about  by  a  dog  is  (to  mix 
a  metaphor)  a  horse  of  another  color.  But  that's  what 
happened  with  brawny  Burt  Reynolds  of  "Gunsmoke" 
and  pert  Judy  Carne,  England's  gift  to  TVs  "Fair  Ex- 
change." They  were  forced  out  of  the  "going  steady"  and 
into  the  "ring-giving"  bracket  by  a  pooch  named  Clyde. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Clyde  is  a  sad-eyed  basset  hound  owned  jointly  by 
Burt  and  Judy.  A  philosopher  and  born  matchmaker, 
Clyde  has  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the  day  he  saw  the 
handsome  young  couple — peering  through  the  window 
of  the  pet  shop.  He  immediately  recognized  them  as  citi- 
zens of  that  glamorous  world  of  show  business,  which  he 
considered  "the  doggiest."  Judy,  he  sensed,  was  British. 
So  instead  of  going  into  his  hep  [Please  turn  the  page) 


Judy  and  Burt  fought  about  Clyde,  ended  up  not  even  in- 
viting him  to  the  wedding.  But,  on  hand  to  congratulate 
them  were  Sharon  and  best  man  Dudley  Remus  .  .  .  tur- 
baned  Amanda  Blake  (of  "Gunsmoke")  and  Judy's  dad. 

Please  turn  page  ± 
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Burt  Reynolds 
and  Judy  Came 

continued 


Judy  in  curlers,  Clyde  in  a  tizzy,  as  gifts — 
and  guests — arrive.  Judy's  mom  offers  a  hot 
dog,  Burt's  mom  (in  glasses)  laughs  as  Judy 
gasps,  "Onions!  Burt'd  call  off  the  wedding!" 
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act  of  flapping  ears  and  paw  handshake,  he 
welcomed  their  approach  with  a  square  "God 
Save  the  Queen"  bark.  Judy  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  "the  darling  darling"  (a  redundancy 
quite  un-British)  while  big,  handsome  Burt 
declared,  "He's  got  to  be  named  Clyde." 

"Clyde?"  asked  Judy. 

"Because  he's  such  a  square." 

After  a  brief  huddle,  which  Burt  was  ob- 
viously enjoying  for  its  own  sake,  a  bargain 
was  struck.  They  would  each  pay  half  the 
price    and    would    become    joint    owners    of 


Clyde.  This  suited  Clyde  fine.  He  saw  at  once 
that  Burt  would  be  a  great  companion,  given 
to  throwing  sticks  and  roughhousing.  As  for 
Judy,  one  sniff  of  her  was  like  a  vision  of 
that  special  heaven  reserved  for  good  basset 
hounds  of  impeccable  pedigree. 

Thus  began  a  period  of  courtship  between 
Burt  and  Judy — supervised  by  Clyde.  Much  as 
he  loved  them,  he  had  to  admit  that,  in  the 
matter  of  marriage,  dogs  got  down  to  brass 
tacks  a  lot  faster  than  humans.  How  long  was 
this  dating,  kissing  (Continued  on  page  99) 
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LIZ  TAYLOR 
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If  these  two  ever  compared 
notes— wow!  (See  next  page) 
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At  first  look,  Elizabeth  Taylor 
and  Carol  Burnett  couldn't  be 
more  different.  One  has  convinced 
the  world  she's  its  most  beautiful 
woman;  the  other  has  convinced 
herself  she's  its  ugliest! 

At  second  look,  they  have  one 
very  important  thing  in  common: 
Each  has  been  accused  of  stealing 
another  woman's  husband. 

At  third  look — well,  with  this 
close-up  scrutiny  comes  a  surpris- 
ing story  with  an  even  more  sur- 
prising ending  .  .  . 

For  Liz,  it  all  began  almost  two 
years  ago,  but  the  jokes  about  it 
are  still  making  the  rounds.  One 
joke  in  particular.  It  goes:  "Liz 
Taylor  threw  open  the  window  of 
her  Roman  villa  one  morning,  took 
a  deep  breath  of  fresh  air,  turned 
to  her  husband  Eddie  Fisher  and 
announced,  'I  feel  like  a  new  man 
already.' " 

That  new  man,  as  everybody  now 
knows,  was  Richard  Burton,  a  mar- 
ried man  with  two  children. 

Carol's  part  of  the  story  began 
some  time  before  Liz's,  but  no  one 
ever  told  jokes  about  her  and  Joe 
Hamilton.  Maybe  it's  because  they 
kept  their -relationship  private  and 
quiet.  But  recently — just  before 
and  right  after  their  marriage— 
they've  been  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  attacks:  hostile  letters,  snip- 
ing   by    columnists,    ostracism    by 


They  each  fell  in  love  with  another  woman's  husband!  Now  read  how  Plain  Jane 
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Joe  Hamilton  and  Carol 


the  members  of  Joe's  own  family. 

Everybody  knows  the  reason  for 
this  resentment  and  rejection,  but 
perhaps  Sheilah  Graham  sums  it 
up  most  succinctly  when  she  writes: 
".  .  .  nothing  can  hurt  ...  a  career. 
And  I'm  thinking  of  Carol  Burnett's 
marriage  to  Joe  Hamilton  with  his 
eight  children  by  his  previous  wife. 
How  can  a  man  leave  a  woman  who 
has  borne  him  eight  children?  All 
those  mouths  to  feed.  Lucky  for  him 
that  Carol  is  self-supporting." 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  both  re- 
lationships— Liz's  affair  with  Burton 
and  Carol's  relationship  with  Joe- — 
present  the  same  picture  of  illicit 
romance,  a  happy  home  broken  and 
children   deprived   of   their   father. 

Yet,  when  we  focus  closely  on 
Carol  Burnett,  it  immediately  be- 
comes clear  that  something  is 
dreadfully  wrong  with  the  picture, 
and  that  to  concentrate  only  on  the 
surface  will  lead  us  nowhere.  For 
when  we  look  at  Carol  and  then 
consider  the  husband-stealing  role 
she  has  been  forced  to  play,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  life  is  playing 
a  cruel  trick   on   her — and   on   us. 

As  Carol  herself  says,  "I'm  skin- 
ny and  I  have  a  big  mouth.  .  .  . 
Let's  face  it;  if  I  ever  straightened 
out  my  teeth,  I'd  be  out  of  work. 
...  I  put  perfume  on  and  I  smell 
like   a  horse.    ...    I'm  'slobby'!" 

Does  this  {Please  turn  the  page) 


won  out  where  Cleo  failed! 
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LIZ  &   CAROL 

continued 

sound  like  the  temptress,  the  seductress, 
the   "other  woman"? 

"I  was  still  very  athletic,  and  the 
boys  all  liked  me — but  when  they 
wanted  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date,  well!" 
(Carol  is  recalling  her  high  school 
days,  when  she'd  already  reached  her 
full  height  of  five-foot-seven.)  "Having 
a  steady,  of  course,  was  the  living  end. 
I  got  crushes  all  during  high  school, 
always  on  the  most  popular  boys.  You 
shoot  for  the  moon.  But  they  never 
knew  it.  At  dances  I'd  rush  to  the  ping- 
pong  tables  to  hide  the  fact  nobody 
was  going  to  ask  me  to  dance.  .  .  . 
I  was  Alice  Athlete.  The  only  prob- 
lem, all  the  boys  were  my  buddies. 
...  At  Hollywood  High  I  could  outrun 
all  the  boys.  Eventually  I  discovered 
this  was  not  always  an  advantage." 

Does  this  sound  like  the  pretty  bud 
that  was  certain  to  blossom  into  a 
home  breaker,  the  girl  toying  with  boys 
who  later  was  to  become  the  woman 
playing   for  keeps? 

Of  course  it  doesn't.  If  you  were  a 
casting  director  and  had  to  find  a  part 
for  Carol  Burnett,  you'd  cast  her  in 
the  role  of  the  long-suffering,  plain- 
Jane  wife  who  loses  her  man  to  an 
attractive  adventuress — but  never  as  the 
adventuress  herself. 

But  about  Liz  Taylor  there  can  be 
no  question.  Nature  cast  her  in  the  role 
of  beauty,  and  she  has  been  playing 
her  part  to  the  hilt — on  and  off  the 
screen — since    she    was    a    young    girl. 

At  the  very  same  age  when  Carol 
was  forced  to  be  Alice  Athlete,  Liz  was 
already  choosing  to  be  Wanda  Wiggle. 
The  story   is   famous — and  it  is  true: 

Liz  is  fourteen  years  old,  but  already 
she  is  a  veteran  of  the  silver  screen. 
But  one  day  she  tires  of  the  "little  girl" 
roles  MGM  casts  her  in. 

She  sneaks  into  the  studio  wardrobe 
room,  puts  on  a  low-cut  blouse  and 
flared  peasant  skirt,  makes  up  her  face 
with  rouge,  lipstick  and  eyebrow  pen- 
cil, and  walks  toward  the  commissary. 
For  a  moment,  she  stands  outside  the 
door — a  frightened  girl;  but  then  she 
opens  it  and  walks  across  the  threshold 
into  womanhood. 

As  she  wriggles  past  the  tables,  every 
man  in  the  room  turns  to  stare.  Her 
huge,  double-lashed,  violet-blue  eyes 
sparkle.  She  swings  her  coal-black  hair 
as  she  moves.  The  effect  is  devastating. 

That  occurs  at  the  time  Liz  is  mak- 
ing "National  Velvet"  with  Mickey 
Rooney.  Hedda  Hopper  recalls,  "I  re- 
member the  day  she  cinched  in  her 
belt,  which  showed  her  charms  to  per- 
fection, and  Mickey  turned  to  me  and 
said,  'Why,  she's  a  woman.' 

"  'She  is  fourteen,'  I  replied.  He 
started  toward  her.  I  caught  him  by 
the  seat  of  the  pants.  'Lay  a  hand  on 
her  and  you'll  have  to  answer  to  me. 
She  is  a  child.'" 

But  although  that  was  far  away  from 
where  Liz  is  today  (London)  and  long 
ago  (seventeen  years),  the  child-woman 
of  fourteen  is  mother  to  the  woman- 
child  of  thirty-one.  "I  have  known  some 
of    the    (Continued    on    facing    page) 


With  these  words,  "I  thee  wed"  your  husband's  vow- 
is  taken  ...  to  comfort,  honor  and  keep  you  —?  for- 
saking all  others. 

Together  you  form  the  family.  With  the  coming  of 
children  it  is  complete. 

ve  of  children  and  the  desire  to  provide  for  them 
adequately,  prompts  many  women  to  plan  for  the 
number  of  children  and  their  spacing. 

This  message  is  sponsored  by  EMKO  —  a  family 
planning  product  proved  effective  and  completely 
safe  by  leading  medical  authorities  and  accepted 
for  advertising  by  leading  medical  journals.  It  is 
an  aerosol  foam  —  pleasant  and  easy  to  use.  It 
is  spermicidal  and  odorless.  Women  appreciate  its 
daintiness  and  privacy.  There's  never  a  sign  it 
has  been  used.  Ask  your  doctor  or  druggist  about 
EMKO;   available  at   all  drug  stores. 
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LIZ   &   CAROL 

continued 

most  beautiful  women  in  the  world," 
says  an  MGM  official  who  knew  Liz 
then — and  knows  her  still,  "but  she  is 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen." 

Perfect  casting  for  the  part  of  real- 
life  femme  jatale — of  temptress,  seduc- 
tress, "other  woman,"  home  breaker, 
adventuress. 

And  so  it  happened,  almost  two  years 
ago,  that  Liz  Taylor  turned  on  the 
technique  which  she'd  discovered  at 
fourteen  and  had  developed  and  per- 
fected during  four  marriages  and  in- 
numerable romances.  This  Taylor-made 
method,  when  she  applied  it  to  Rich- 
ard Burton,  consisted  of  the  following 
seductive  steps  (not  necessarily  in  the 
right    order)  : 

Sensuous  Swaying.  Michael  Wilding, 
Liz's  second  husband — who  was  dazzled 
by  this  technique  the  first  time  he 
met  Liz  in  London,  when  he  was  thirty- 
six  and  she  was  sweet  sixteen — de- 
scribes the  Taylor-walk  in  this  man- 
ner: "Rather  than  ask  the  waitress  for 
some  salt,  she'd  walk  clear  through 
the  commissary  to  get  it  from  the  kitch- 
en, wiggling  her  hips.  Then  she'd  wig- 
gle her  way  back." 

Fervent  Flirting.  Richard  Burton  re- 
ports his  first  reaction  to  Liz:  "She 
looks  at  you  with  those  violet  eyes  and 
your  blood  churns." 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Jerry  Tallmer 
of  the  New  York  Post,  "Cleopatra  en- 
trapped him.  Burton — in  a  madhouse 
brilliantly  manipulated  between  illu- 
sion before  the  cameras  and  reality 
off.  .  .  .  She  was  always  at  Burton,  al- 
ways after  him  (she  still  is).  'A  very 
strong  person,'  said  an  old  Hollywood 
hand.  'He  thought  it  would  be  casual, 
like  all  the  others.  It  wasn't.  What  was 
he  going  to  do?'  " 

Passionate  Pursuing.  Once  she 
catches  a  man,  Liz  doesn't  let  him  go 
until  she  wants  to.  (Says  Elsa  Max- 
well, "The  facts  seem  to  me  to  prove 
that  she  has  been  aggressive  in  her 
romances,  ruthless  in  her  disregard  for 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  stood 
in  her  path  and  indifferent  to  the 
wreckage  she  has  left  behind  her." )  The 
trick  is  to  never  let  him  out  of  your 
sight  and  to  always  keep  yourself  in 
his  sight.  That's  why,  once  Liz  had 
snared  Burton  by  her  Sensuous  Sway- 
ing and  Fervent  Flirting,  she  began  to 
show  up  at  the  "Cleopatra"  set  early 
and  stay  late.  When  she  didn't  work, 
she  watched  him  work;  when  he  didn't 
work,  she  insisted  he  be  on  the  set 
anyway. 

Twice,  when  Dick  slipped  away  from 
her  momentarily  (once  for  a  day's 
filming  of  "The  Longest  Day"  and  on 
another  occasion  to  visit  his  wife  Sybil 
in  Paris),  Liz  was  rushed  to  a  hospital 
with  a  mysterious,  variously  diagnosed 
ailment.  (One  writer  called  it  "a  fit  of 
pique.")  Whatever  the  exact  nature  of 
her  illness,  her  rushing  to  the  hospital 
worked.  As  Dorothy  Kilgallen  com- 
mented, "She  didn't  think  he  ought  to 
go  anywhere  without  her,  so  she  fig- 
ured out  a  way  to  dramatize  her  passion 
for  him  and    (Continued  on  page  85) 
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sound  like  the  temptress,  the  seductress, 
ip    "other   woman"? 
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LIZ  &  CAROL 

continued 

sound  lik.-  ili.-  i.mi.tr.---,  the  seductress, 
ili.-  "olhei  woman"? 

'  I    win.    "till    very    alhletii:.    an.l    the 

boyi    ..ll    liked    mi-    I. in    when    ihejj 
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pong  tablet  lo  bide  ibe  feci  nobodj 
mi  going  in  aak  me  to  dance,  .  .  . 
I  Wai  Mil-.-  Athlete.  The  only  prob- 
I,,,,    ,,ll   the   boyi   were   my   buddies. 

,  ,  \i  Hollyw I  High  I  could  outrun 

,,n  the  boyi    Eventually  I  dfacovered 

.I,,    wi    not  ilwaj     in  adt 

li, „    ii,.    ■ id  like  the  pretty  bud 

thai    wai    certain    to   bloteom   into   a 

h -  in.  tker,  the  girl  toying  with  bo) 

win,  lni.i  wai  i"  become  the  woman 
playing  l.i  hei  p  ' 
in  ,  „,,,  ,  ii  doesn't  H  you  were  ■ 
,  ting  dlrei  toi  and  hail  to  find  a  part 
l,„  Carol  Burnett  you'd  ceil  ho  in 
ii,,  role  ,.l  ii..  long  nattering,  plain- 
I.iiii-    wife    who    loaei    l"-r    man    to   an 

.mi.,,  m,  .i.Ih-iiiiii.---  hut  never  aa  the 
■dventureai  hei  elf. 

Bui  about   l  Ii  Teyloi   the 

no  question,  Nature  caal  her  in  the  role 
,,i  beauty,  and  the  hai  been  playing 
I,,,    put  I,,  i in-  hili    mi  and  "ll  the 

1,1,  ,  I,  «,|s      ,l       V.lllll^      (ill  1 

Ai  the  very  lame  age  when  Carol 

i., i, , id  to  be  Alii  l  Xthlete,  I  I 
idread)  ohoo  Ing  to  l»-  Wanda  Wiggle. 
ll,,     ton    i    lamoui    and  it  Ii  true: 

i  i    ,    i u  - 1,  yi  ..    old  i In  id] 

li,    .    .i  veteran  ..'  the  rilvei   screen, 
Hoi  one  .i.iv  the  in.-  .4  the  "little  girl" 
\K.M  < n-i-.  her  in. 
sh.    .n,  A-  mi.,  the  ^tiulii.  wardrobe 

put     i lo*  i  "I   blouae  and 

Bared  pee  ant    klrt,  makea  up  hi  i 
with  rouge,  lipstick  and  eyebrow  pen 
.-it.  ami  walk.,  toward  the  commissary. 

r'«.i    a   iniiiiicnl,   nIic-   st.in.ls   OUlaidc   the 

,1 a  frightened  K'rl;  but  then  ihe 

openi  it  and  walks  aoroai  the  thraahold 
Into  womanhood 

\     he  wriggles  paal  the  tablet,  averj 

man  in  the  n  tnin-  to  itare,  ll. -i 

huge,    double  laahed,    rlolet-blui 
iparkle  She  twlngi  her  coal*black  hair 
,     In  moves.  lhe  efiecl  It  devastating. 

That  ...  curt  al  the  lime  I  li  li  mai 
in;-  "National  Vehret"  with  Micke) 
Rooney.  Hedda  Honpet  recalls,  "1  re> 
membei  the  da]  thi  i  Inched  in  her 
belt,  which  showed  hei  charmi  lo  pet 
lection,  and  Mickey  turned  t..  me  and 
said,  'Win .  sin's  ,i  woman.' 

"  'Sh,-  is  fourteen,'  I  replied.  He 
si;,ii,-,t  toward  her.  1  caught  him  b) 
tlir  seat  of  the  pants  'I  ay  ,i  hand  on 
her  and  you'll  have  to  anawei  to  me, 
Sha  is  a  child.' " 

Hut  although  th.it  "-is  in  away  from 
where  I  It  !■  lode)  (London)  and  long 
ago  (aeventeen  veers),  lhe  child-women 
ol  fourteen  is  mothei  to  the  woman- 
child  ..I  thirty  one  "I  nave  knov 
M    ,.(   the    (Continued   on    facing   page) 
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nurd 

anal  beautiful  women  ,,,  the  world." 

-a\.   .in    MCM    orhiial    who   knew    In 
d    knOWI   hrr   -nil.   "hul   shr  i» 

the  moat  twaunful  I  i, 

IVrfr.i  catting  for  the  part  of  real- 
lite  Irmmr  fatal,      ,.|   lroi|ilr. 

itrss,  --"ihrr   woman."  home  breaker* 
advaatni 

tad  ae  It  happanad,  ahnoal  two  im, 
«go.  thai  I  i/  laybi  turned  oa  the 
technique  which  shr',1  discovered  at 
(ourtern  and  had  developed  and  par 
reeled   during   f.*ur   marriages   and   in 

nuinrrahlr  romances    I  In-  Payl tade 

method,  when  the  applied  ll  lo  Huh 

ard  Burton,  coasiatad  ol  ihr  lollowing 

live  .ir|,s  1 1,,, i  a. , ,-     ,,  ,i,   ,,,  ||„. 

Illlhl     ... .' 

Saameai  Swaying  Mkhaal  Uihiing. 
I  i/'.  snood  husband    who  »«*  dassled 

l>>    ilus   taehnione    ihr   hist    i,Mlr   he 

inn  I  i/  in  I  mi. I. .ii,  when  lie  wa.  thirl) 

I     -hr     »,i.     .wrrl     .ixlrrn      .1.- 

ihr    [eyku  walk    m   ii,,.   mm 

Kalher  than  sal  the  Wl 

s.tinr     salt,     sfir'.l     walk     >  Irar     ihi, 

th.-  .  .'mi in  i..  gel  u  from  ihr  i 

'■n.  triggling  hn  hips    [hon  she'd  wig. 

««s    I..,,  k 
r'rrirnl   Utrdng     Id.  I,,,,l    lluii,,,,    ,, 

|H,n>  hi-  fiisi   reaction   to   li/:   "Mir 

look,  al   v.il    with  those  Sulci   rvrs  „n.l 
>..ni    I, I.. ... I    .  hum.." 

II".-,    in    id  ..      I    ill..,,  I 

"I    Ihr     VrU      )  mk     /',.,!      "(    |,  ,,|,  ,|,.,     ,  ,, 

tra|i|>rd   him.    Burton     In    .1    i.,„,ll,. 
brilliantly    manipulated    lx-i»rrn    lllu 
.ion   l>rf..r.    ihr   camerai   and    n  ii"> 
.,il  She  «i>  alwaya  ai  Burton,  .1 

way.  aflrr    Inn,    (the    -nil    , 

.11   ..I.I    IIi.IIvw.~kI 

hand.  'Mr  thought  n  would  hr  casual, 
likr  all  ihr  othen  It  wasn't  What  was 

In    dO?'   " 

Pasiionalr     I'urium*      Once     -hr 
■  in  hi.  I  1/  doesn't  In  I,, 
ui, nl   (At   wai  i  l  ,   \t.,» 

**rll.    "Ihr    f,n  I.    s«-rin    lo    inr    |,,    pfOVO 

thai    .hr    tia.    firm    a|tRrrw,or    in    hn 

.."in i, nl, I,      ,,,  i,rr  disregard  f.-i 

ll"    '■•  mi|     --I  the  •    v,i„.  I,,,,,     , i 

in  hrr  |..il.  and  iii.liflnrnt  I,,  i|,r 
wret  k.inr  .hr  ha.  Irlt  behind  hn  '  , 

III.  k  is  in  nrvn  Irl  tnin  mil  nf  SOU! 
«i»ht    and    lo    alway.    krrj.    ,,,,,,-rll    ,„ 

,  it    Thai's   wh  had 

.narrd    Itorh.n    b)    hn    Scnsuout    v 

ing  and  Fervent  Flirting,  .hr  began  to 

■how  up  Jl  ihr  "Cleopatra"  vl  early 
and  .lav  lair.  U,l,rn  .hr  didn't  Work, 
.hr  watched  him  »..rk.   whrn  hr  didn't 

xnik.   .lir   bstfatad   hr   l»-  ,.,,   ii,. 

anyway. 

I»,.  r.  ahaa  Hi.  k  sUppad  away  (real 
hri  momentaril]  (once  f..r  a  <lay'» 
aiming  ,.(     Ihr  l/.nnr.i  o,,-  ,,,  i 

anolhrr    .«-.  asion    tO    visit    his    wifr     - 

m  Can. i.  In  wa.  reeked  lo  a  hoepiuj 

with    a  .rinu.ly    .tiaa.,. 

allmrni  il)f,r  wnlrt  ,  allr.f  ,|  ",  gj  ,.( 
pique.")    Whalrvrr   Ihr  o.,l   naluir   ,,f 

l.rr  itlnr...  firr  rushing  lo  ihr  ti,..|„tal 

• 

n.rnlr.l.  "Shr  ,li.|n'l  think  hr  ,.il|t|,|  |„ 
go    onyi«Arrr    wilhon-  fig- 

■iir.t  ,,i,i  a  ,4,  i„  draatetiaa  I 

(■■l    him    ntd     II  ..n/i/iur,/   „n    i,afr 


KITTY  KALLEN: 

"WHEN  DOCTORS 
FAILED  ME, 


MY  SON  FOUND 

THE  ANSWER!" 


She  stood  in  the  spotlight, 
her  auburn  hair  gleaming, 
her  voice  pouring  out  the 
old  magic  it  had  always  held  for 
audiences  (before  the  big  dream 
faded).  Once  again,  she  was  Kitty 
Kallen  (no  need  for  a  false  name 
now) .  Once  more,  she  had  a  hit  rec- 
ord high  on  the  charts  ("My  Color- 
ing Book"). 

And  this  time  it  was  not  a  dream. 

It  was,  instead,  the  ending  of  a 
nightmare  which  had  lasted  more 
years  than  any  singer  would  care  to 
re-live.  It  was  a  miracle  .  .  .  one 
which  dozens  of  doctors  had  failed 
to  accomplish,  but  Kitty's  own  son 
had  helped  her  achieve! 

Let's  turn  back  the  clock  to  the 
big-dream  days  of  1955.  Kitty  was 
then  at  the  peak  of  her  career  as 
America's  "most-played  female  vo- 
calist" and  "singer  of  the  year." 
She  was  headlining  the  fabulous 
Palladium  show  in  London,  sched- 
uled to  sing  thirty  performances. 

She  appeared  in  all  of  them — 
but  "sang"  in  none.  Kitty  called  her 
efforts  "croaking" ;  her  disappointed 
audiences  probably  called  them 
something  worse.  At  first,  she 
blamed  her  sudden  difficulty  on  lar- 
yngitis, but  gradually  suspicion — 
then  fear — then  terror! — began  to 
grow.  For  hers  was  a  strange  breed 
of  laryngitis:  She  could  speak  nor- 
mally, her  throat  didn't  hurt,  she 
didn't  feel  ill. 

She  simply  could  not  sing. 

Each  time  she  stepped  onto  the 
vast  stage  and  stared  up  at  the 
towering  balconies,  she  could  feel 
her  throat  constrict,  could  hear  the 
notes  come  out  harsh  and  dry. 

In  a  panic,  she  called  a  doctor; 
he  found  nothing  wrong.  The  dread- 
ful performances  went  on. 

And  then,  at  three  o'clock  one 
London  morning.  Kitty  learned  the 
truth.  She  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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Hair  color  by  TRESemme 


TRESEMME 

WONT  TELL 
IFYOU  DONT 


£1963  ALBERTO-CULVER  COMPANY 


5  conditioners  borrowed 
from  Alberto  ®V05  give 
TRESemme  colors  bright 
as  life . . .  and  just  as  natural 

Some  hair  colorings  dry  out  the  hair,  make  it 
dull.  TRESemme  actually  leaves  your  hair  in 
better  condition  than  it  found  it.  (No  extras 
to  buy.  Everything  comes  right  in  the  package.) 
And  the  color!  Fresh,  shining,  natural  color. 
Light,  dark,  any  kind  you  like.  Covers  gray. 
Permanently  glorious  color.  See  it.  Enjoy  it. 
TRESemme  won't  tell  if  you  don't. 


DIN  A  MERRILL 

HOW  DO  YOU 
TELL  A  CHILD 
HIS  DADDY 
DOESN'T  LIVE 
HERE 
ANY  MORE? 


The  saddest  words  a  mother  ever  says — Dina  had  heard 
them  as  a  child  and  vowed  her  own  children  would  never 
hear  them,  too.  Then,  sadly,  she  had  to  break  that  vow! 


The  eleven-year-old  little  girl  sat  in 
the  study,  very  still  and  quiet,  her  blond 
hair  in  braids  across  her  back,  wide 
blue  eyes  fastened  on  the  two  people  she 
loved  most.  She  was  trying  to  make  her 
heart   listen   to   her  mind. 

She  heard  her  mother  say  she'd  live 
with  her,  but  see  her  dad  very  often.  The 
fact  that  they  were  going  to  get  a  divorce 
couldn't  change  the  fact  that  they  both 
loved  her  very,  very  dearly.  She  heard 
her  father  say  the  same  thing. 

She  knew  that  this  was  something  too 
important  for  tears  to  relieve.  How  could 
the  two  people  who  were  her  world  be 
happier  apart  .  .  .  when  the  three  of 
them  had  always  been  so  happy  together? 

It  was  very  difficult,  but  the  well-bred 
little  girl  tried  to  understand.  She'd  heard 
other  children  in  school  talk  of  parents 
who  were  quarreling  and  getting  divorces, 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that 
she'd  ever  experience  any  part  of  such 
a  thing — she  had  never  heard  her  parents 
quarrel.  Not  even  once. 

If  only  there  had  been  the  least  little 
warning!  Even  a  tiny  dark  cloud  on  the 
horizon  might  have  made  this  splitting 
of  her  world  more  bearable.  Tears  were 
deep  within  her  and  she  held  them  there 
— where  they  couldn't  show.  She  tried 
very  hard  and  she  brought  a  smile  to 
her  lips.  "It's  all  right,"  she  lied.  "I 
understand." 

It  was  a  brave  lie — told  with  love.  Her 
parents  did  love  her.  And  in  this  moment, 
she  realized  with  sudden  clarity,  they 
needed  her  help.  Her  lie  gave  it  to  them. 

She  kept  the  smile  pasted  on  her  face. 
But  when  she  went  to  her  room,  her  be- 
loved governess,  the  white-haired  Scots- 
woman, Mrs.  Tyler,  recognized  her  smile 
for  what  it  was — the  valiant  banner  of  a 
well-bred  eleven-  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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ThELOOKiS  fRESh..yOUNG...UTTERLy  HEAVENLY 

...SO  PUT  ON  YOUR  jfl^qel  ffrlt 

...and  you'll  look  radiant  as  an  angel.  Angel  Face  is  the  com- 
/  plete  make-up . . .  powder  and  foundation  in-one . . .  that  covers 
every  tiny  freckle  and  flaw.  Angel  Face  Make-up  holds  light  to 
give  your  face  a  look  that's  sheer  heaven.  In  8  heavenly  shades! 
From  69*  to  $1.25 


COMPACT  MAKE-UP 


Her  lipstick  is  Pink  Sugar  by  Angel  Face. 


DINA   MERRILL 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

year-old.  She  said,  as  "she  always  did 
when  her  little  charge  was  perplexed 
or  unhappy,  "I'm  going  to  make  us 
some  tea." 

It  had  been  her  magic  tea  and  her 
English  cookies — which  she  always  had 
stashed  away  somewhere — that  had 
seen  the  little  girl,  whom  you  know  as 
Dina  Merrill,  through  her  terror  of 
thunderstorms,  the  heartbreak  of  child- 
ish disappointments  and  minor  crises. 

As  they  sat  drinking  their  tea,  Mrs. 
Tyler  said  gently:  "Life  is  never  all 
white  or  all  black.  There  are  times 
when  you  may  think  it  is  all  black — 
but  you  will  be  wrong.  Someday,  you 
will  understand." 

From  the  time  Dina  was  four  years 
old,  Mrs.  Tyler  had  shared  her  serenity 
and  wisdom  with  the  child.  When  Dina 
had  to  take  bitter  medicine,  Mrs.  Tyler 
knew  she  would  discuss  her  problem 
with  her  favorite  dog,  a  miniature 
Schnauzer,  "Tubby."  Dina  would  then 
gravely  report:  "Tubby  says  I  don't 
have  to  take  the  medicine." 

Mrs.  Tyler  never  contradicted  her, 
never  claimed  that  dogs  don't  talk. 

She  would  say,  "I'll  have  a  confer- 
ence with  him  myself."  At  the  end  of 
her  conference,  she  would  triumphantly 
report:  "Tubby  thought  the  matter 
over  more  carefully.  His  final  decision 
is  that  you  must  take  the  medicine." 

And  Dina  always  took  it. 

The  hot  tea,  which  had  helped  to 
wash  down  the  medicine's  taste,  now 
helped  Dina  to  accept  the  news  her 
parents  had  given  her.  She  had  said,  "I 
understand."  But  she  didn't.  "Some- 
day," Mrs.  Tyler  had  said  she  would. 
"Someday"  wasn't  now. 

Mrs.  Tyler  assured  her  she  would 
still  be  part  of  her  "new  life."  She  was 
to  remain  with  Dina  and  her  mother. 

There  followed  the  years  in  which 
Dina  was  mostly  with  her  mother— 
her  beautiful,  darling,  super-protective 
mother.  But  there  were  lots  and  lots 
of  times  she  was  with  her  father. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  her  mother 
might  seem  to  be  just  the  happy,  for- 
tunate daughter  of  the  founder  of  the 
Post  Cereal  Company  .  .  .  her  father 
just  the  brilliant  Wall  Street  financier. 
Only  Dina  knew  how  much  more  they 
were. 

Only  to  Dina  were  they  two  people 
who  stumbled  along  separately  when, 
together,  they  had  walked  very  tall  and 
sure. 

Mother  vs.  Father 

Dina  grew  up  traveling  between  two 
homes,  having  two  sets  of  parents.  She 
had  a  stepfather,  a  stepmother,  two 
families  of  stepsisters  or  half-sisters. 
She  was  called  "poor  little  rich  girl" 
both  by  those  who  envied  her — and  by 
those  who  envied  her  not  at  all.  Dina's 
was  a  special,  isolated  world — and 
sometimes  her  mother  and  father,  it 
seemed,   didn't  understand   her   at  all. 

There  was  the  attempt  of  her  mother, 
for  instance,  to  curb  her  interest  in 
hockey,    one    of   the    few    games    that 


Dina  enjoyed.  She  had  enthusiastically 
joined  the  girls'  hockey  team  at  Mount 
Vernon  Seminary  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Her  mother  always  seemed  to  think  of 
her  as  a  frail  child  who  must  be  ten- 
derly protected  from  any  violent  physi- 
cal exertion  and,  terrified  by  her  fear- 
less performance  in  a  hockey  game,  she 
tried  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  She  sent  a 
note  to  the  head  of  the  school,  saying 
that  her  child  was  troubled  by  a  weak 
heart ! 

When  Dina  discovered  her  mother's 
strategy,  she  rushed  to  the  family 
doctor  and,  with  his  help,  proved  to 
her  mother  that  she  was  specifically  and 
thoroughly  mistaken.  Her  mother  then 
permitted  her  to  resume  hockey  prac- 
tice. Dina  even  became  captain  and 
fullback  of  the  All-Washington  Girls' 
Field  Hockey  Team! 

What  a  man  wants! 

When  she  went  to  visit  her  father, 
she  encountered  an  opposite  set  of 
problems.  He  was  a  fine  athlete  and 
loved  swimming,  shooting,  golf,  horse- 
back riding.  He  could  not  understand 
how  his  only  child  could  be  indifferent 
to  any  of  these  active  athletics.  One 
day,  when  they  were  sitting  beside  the 
swimming  pool,  Dina  was  slowly,  pain- 
stakingly putting  polish  on  her  finger- 
nails. Suddenly  her  father  said  sternly, 
"No  worthwhile  man  would  want  to 
marry  a  girl  who  just  sits  by  a  swim- 
ming pool  all  day  painting  her  nails." 

Dina  had  no  intention  of  spending 
the  rest  of  her  life  lazing  by  a  pool. 
While  she  had  no  great  interest  in 
athletics,  except  for  hockey,  she  al- 
ready knew  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

She  wanted  an  enduring  marriage. 

She  never  wanted  to  have  to  tell  her 
children  their  parents  had  decided  to 
live  apart.  She  would  be  very  careful 
to  choose  someone  she  could  be  in  love 
with  all  her  life. 

The  other  thing  she  wanted  was  to 
be  an  actress. 

Her  parents  didn't  oppose  this  dream 
actively;  they  just  hoped  and  expected 
that  she'd  grow  out  of  it.  Each  knew 
that  their  Dina  acted  in  all  the  school 
plays.  But  her  father  wanted  her  to  be 
a  lawyer.  Proud  of  her  straightforward 
thinking,  he  was  confident  that,  as  she 
grew  up,  she'd  have  sense  enough  to 
see  things  his  way.  Her  mother's  ambi- 
tion for  her  was  less  specific,  born  of 
her  heart's  true  wish  to  protect  her 
child  from  all  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments life  can  bring  to  those  who  reach 
for  the  stars. 

At  thirteen,  Dina  was  going  to  board- 
ing school,  taking  with  her  a  beloved 
teddy  bear.  "Teddy,"  with  worn-out  fur 
and  broken  eyes,  and  her  Schnauzer 
had  been  her  childhood  confidants.  For 
many  years,  she  had  whispered  her  sec- 
rets each  night  into  their  ears. 

One  night  she  had  a  new  and  special 
secret  to  confide.  She  had  met,  she 
whispered,  the  man.  He  was  tall  and 
blond  and  elegant  and  he  went  to  col- 
lege and  his  name  was  Frank.  He  was 
an  older  man — four  whole  years  older. 
He  was  seventeen  and  everything  she 
had  ever  dreamed  a  man  should  be. 
Except,  she  told  Teddy,  he  had  a  ter- 
rible roommate.  He,  too.  was  an  older 


man,  older  than  Frank.  He  was  tall, 
dark-skinned,  dark-eyed  and  his  hair 
was  black — like  a  Cherokee  Indian's. 

"His  name  is  Stanley  and  he's  hor- 
rible!" she  told  Teddy.  "Of  course  he 
is  handsome,  but  he's  very  sarcastic.  He 
says  snide  things.  I  hate  him!  I  wish 
Frank  didn't  like  him  so  much — I  never 
want  to  see  that  man  again!" 

Of  course,  she  did  see  him,  because 
she  had  to — if  she  wanted  to  see  Frank. 
Whenever  she  went  anywhere  with 
Frank,  Stan  was  sure  to  be  somewhere 
around. 

She  continued  in  the  next  few  months 
to  see  more  and  more  of  the  attributes 
of  her  ideal  man  in  Frank — and  paid 
less  and  less  attention  to  Stanley.  Some 
day,  she  thought,  she  would  marry 
Frank.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to 
be  years  older  and  very  sure  of  their 
hearts  when  they  got  married,  because 
she  would  marry  only  once  and  forever. 

She  enrolled  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts  in  New  York. 
After  studying  there  for  a  year,  she  got 
her  first  job — apprentice  student  with  a 
summer  stock  company.  She  painted 
scenery,  managed  props,  understudied. 
She  was  fulfilling  the  second  desire  of 
her  life  first.  She  was  learning  to  be 
an  actress! 

To  this  day,  there  are  those  who  are 
unable  to  understand  why  this  is  im- 
portant to  a  girl  of  Dina's  position. 

"The  great  American  dream,"  she 
says,  "seems  to  be  to  accumulate  enough 
money  for  idleness.  How  often  people 
say,  'When  I  have  enough  put  away, 
I'm  going  to  retire  and  do  nothing  but 
loaf  at  the  beach.'  After  two  weeks  of 
loafing,  most  of  them  are  fed  up  with 
doing  nothing  and,  if  they  can,  they  go 
back  to  work  as  fast  as  possible.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  the  wish  to  lead  an 
idle  life  is  a  pipe  dream  that  can  turn 
out  to  be  a  nightmare." 

How  can  you  tell  it's  love? 

While  Dina  was  struggling  to  get 
somewhere  as  an  actress,  the  star- 
dusted,  adolescent  romance  with  Frank 
ended.  First  Dina,  and  then  Frank,  real- 
ized that  they  weren't  made-in-heaven- 
for-each-other.  Frank  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  another  girl  and  married  her. 

Dina  fell  in  love,  too.  More  than  once 
she  thought  she  was  madly  in  love.  Bui 
just  when  she  was  on  the  verge  of  say- 
ing "yes"  to  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
the  boy  would  spoil  it  all.  He'd  say,  "Of 
course,  you'll  have  to  give  up  this  act- 
ing business." 

That  always  brushed  the  Stardust 
away. 

"I  can't,"  Dina  would  say  honestly. 
And.  as  she  said  it,  she'd  realize  that 
she  hadn't  been  so  madly  in  love,  after 
all. 

She  faced  herself  with  the  truth : 
"I've  been  fooling  myself.  Why,  I've 
never  been  in  love!  If  I  had  been,  I'd 
have  given  up  the  career  that  means  so 
much  to  me — I'd  want  to  give  it  up! 
So,  now  I  know.  And  I  won't  get  mar- 
ried until  I  love  someone  that  much." 

And  then,  one  day  she  answered  her 
telephone  and  heard  a  voice  from  out 
of  the  past.  Her  caller  was  Stanley 
Rumbough  Jr.,  Frank's  "horrible"  col- 
lege   friend!    (Continued  on  page  97) 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 

was  a  domestic,  at  best,  on  her  way  to 
take  a  new  job — in  one  of  the  less  fussy 
domiciles  there. 

It  was  strange,  however,  how  mid- 
way during  the  long  ride,  something 
about  Betty  Mae  began  to  change.  Not 
her  dress,  her  shoes,  the  condition  of 
her  hair — none  of  these  things.  But, 
rather,  a  subtle  change  overtook  her. 
A  change  of  expression,  mostly.  Which 
shifted  from  tenseness  and  even  fear 
to  an  expression  of  confidence.  An 
aura,  an  illusion,  which  she  now  gave 
of  being  somebody — Somebody — who 
could  compete  with  the  best  of  them. 
Whose  word  would  never  be  doubted. 
Whose  face,  indeed,  became  prettier 
and  prettier,  with   each   passing  mile. 

At  one  point  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  bus  ride,  Betty  Mae  reached 
down  to  open  her  battered  suitcase. 
She  pulled  out  a  magazine  and  she 
began  to  flip  through  its  pages.  She 
didn't  stop  until  she  came  to  a  certain 
well-fingered  page.  She  looked  down 
at  the  picture  of  the  man  on  that  page 
— Elvis — who  smiled  up  at  her. 

And  happily,  very  happily,  Betty 
Mae  smiled  back  at  him.  .  .  . 

The  landlady  of  the  elegant  little 
apartment  building  on  Papeer  Avenue, 
Beverly  Hills,  thought  Betty  Mae  to 
be  most  charming. 

True,  the  young  woman's  general 
appearance  had  taken  the  landlady 
somewhat  aback  those  first  few  mo- 
ments. But,  obviously,  so  convincing 
was  what  Betty  Mae  soon  started  saying 
— about  being  Elvis'  secret  wife,  about 
waiting  for  him  to  return  from  Mem- 
phis, about  needing  an  apartment  until 
she  could  find  a  house  for  them — that 
the  landlady  showed  the  young  woman 
her  nicest  apartment.  She  also  accepted, 
without  question,  a  check  from  the 
girl — one  month's  rent,  one  month's 
security — made  out  on  a  Bank  of 
America  branch  in  nearby  Santa  Mon- 
ica.   Signed:  "Betty  Mae  Presley." 

Settled  down  now — "in  a  place  with 
better  facilities,"  decidedly — Betty  Mae 
thought  next  that  it  was  time  for  her 
to  go  out  and  do  a  little  shopping. 

As  she  was  to  explain  later,  to  very 
interested  parties:  "There  were  things 
I  needed,  you  see.  For  myself.  And 
for  Elvis.  Since,  after  all,  he  was  re- 
turnin'  soon.  And  I  didn't  want  to  be 
caught  in  a  state  where  I  wouldn't  be 
givin'  him  a  proper  homecoming." 

And  so  she  left  the  Papeer  Avenue 
apartment  the  next   morning   to   shop. 

Betty  Mae  had  herself  a  ball  that 
day. 

She  went  from  Saks  to  Magnin's, 
straight  down  the  line. 

She  bought  herself  and  "Elvis"  a 
number  of  things — the  most  expensive 
of  which  was  a  TV  and  hi-fi  set.  For 
$1,200. 

She  paid  for  all  these  items  by  check. 
Signed:  "Betty  Mae  Presley." 

Asked,  more  than  once,  if  she  was 
any  relation  to  Elvis  Presley,  she 
nodded  yes. 

The  nod  was  never  questioned. 
(Continued  on  facing  page) 
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continued 

Except  at  the  May  Co.  department 
store,  that  is.  Where  a  salesgirl,  dubi- 
ous, looked  down  at  the  check  Betty 
Mae  had  just  signed.  And  asked,  "Do 
you  have  any  identification,  Mrs.  Pres- 
ley?" 

"No.    I'm  sorry." 

"Is  there  anyone  I  can  phone  for 
verification  of  this?" 

"Elvis  is  away  in  Tennessee  right 
now.  I'm  afraid  I'm  all  alone  here  in 
town  right  now." 

The  salesgirl  looked  at  Betty  Mae. 
She  smiled. 

"Would  you  mind  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, Mrs.  Presley?"  the  salesgirl 
asked.  "I'm  supposed  to  consult  with 
my  supervisor  on  any  check  transac- 
tions. I  hate  to  inconvenience  you.  It'll 
only  take  a  moment." 

The  salesgirl  was  back  in  a  moment 
or  two.    With  her  supervisor. 

But  Betty  Mae  Presley  was  gone. 

And  the  salesgirl,  for  one,  was  not 
surprised.  .  .  . 

The  two  detectives  who  came  to  the 
Papeer  Avenue  address  a  few  days 
later  were  full  of  questions. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  they  asked 
Betty  Mae. 

She'd  been  born  in  Pinkstaff,  Illinois, 
she  told  them. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

Thirty-four,  she  said. 

"What  is  your  true  name?" 

She  had  been  known,  they  learned 
later,  as  Betty  Cole,  Betty  Court  and 
Betty  Speed.  But  now,  she  said,  her 
true  name  was  Mrs.  Betty  Mae  Presley. 

"Any  relation  to  the  star,  Elvis  Pres- 
ley?" 

His  wife,  said  Betty  Mae. 

"How  long  have  you  two  been  mar- 
ried?" 

For  some  time,  she  said. 

"Any  children?" 

Three. 

"By  Elvis?  He's  their  father?" 

Yes. 

"And  where  are  the  children,  now?" 

In   Illinois,   with  relatives,   she   said. 

There  was  a  pause  here,  short. 

And  then  one  of  the  detectives  asked, 
"Does  Elvis  know  about  these  checks 
you've  been  passing?" 

Of  course. 

"The  checks  have  all  bounced,"  she 
was  told  then.  "Every  single  check 
you've  written.  We've  got  to  arrest 
you  on  a  forgery  complaint." 

There  was  another  pause,  longer  now. 

And  then  Betty  Mae  said,  "Look. 
Elvis  and  I — we're  very  much  in  love 
with  each  other.  When  he  finds  out 
about  this,  he'll  come  and  explain 
everythin'.  I  wrote  the  checks  because 
Elvis  told  me  he  had  money  in  every 
bank  in  Beverly  Hills,  and  that  it 
would  be  all  right." 

The  detectives  looked  at  one  another. 

"I  mean  it,"  Betty  Mae  said.  "Elvis 
loves  me.  I'm  his  wife.  You'll  see. 
Just  make  a  few  telephone  calls  and 
you'll  see!" 

"All  right,"  one  of  the  detectives 
nodded.  "But  meanwhile,  we'll  have  to 
take  you  along  with  us."  And  then  he 
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\t  all  variety  stores  and  leading  drug  stores 


.  . .  then  try  Sheer  Magic!  It's  the  new  matte  make-up 
by  Campana.  It's  creamy  foundation  and  powder  all  in 
one.  Never  greasy— never  drying.  Goes  on  quickly, 
easily,  and  the  effect  is  stunning.  You're  groomed  to 
perfection  but  don't  feel  or  look  made  up— it's  so  light. 
Sheer  Magic  gives  you  a  non-shiny,  fine  powdered  look 
without  using  powder.  Your  complexion  is  so  im-artifi- 
cial  looking,  people  will  believe  you  were  born  with  it. 
Try  this  new  matte  finish  make-up  today— Sheer  Magic! 

CAMPANA  SUllcuA 

drug  stores  0 


put  his  hand  on  Betty  Mae's  arm.  .  .  . 

The  police  investigated.  They  found 
that  Betty  Mae's  children  were  cur- 
rently living  in  Chicago,  where  she 
once  had  been  married.  They  learned 
she  was  now  divorced. 

Her  bail  was  set  at  $1,050. 

"Can  you  pay  it?"  she  was  asked. 

She  didn't  think  so,  Betty  Mae  said. 

She  looked  in  her  purse. 

She  counted  $8.35 — all  the  cash  she 
had. 

"You  are  hereby  remanded  to  the 
County  Jail,  pending  investigation,"  she 
was  told. 

"Wait  until  Elvis  hears  about  this," 
she  said.    "He'll  be  roarin'  mad!" 

"He's  my  husband,  he  is  my  hus- 
band— "  she  said  to  anyone  who  would 
listen,  to  her  fellow  inmates  there  on  the 
thirteenth  floor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hall 
of  Justice.  "When  Elvis  finds  out,  he'll 
come  and  explain  everything.  Oh,  he'll 
be  mad,  he'll  be  furious  when  he  finds 
out  they  got  me  locked  up  here!" 

Some  of  the  girls,  the  other  inmates, 
laughed. 

"Sure,"  said  one,  "he'll  be  so  mad 
he'll  buy  the  place  first,  then  tear  it 
down — brick  by  brick!" 

"Yeah,"  laughed  another,  "he'll  hock 
his  gold-plated  guitar,  just  so  he  can 
pay  the  bail  and  get  his  wife  back!" 

One  woman,  however,  an  older 
woman,  listened  to  what  Betty  Mae  was 
saying.   And  this  woman  did  not  laugh. 

"How  strange,  what  a  strange  world 
this  is,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "that 
some  of  us  can't  find  love  in  those  we 
know  .  .  .  that  we  must  begin  to  fall 
in  love  with  dreams,  and  phantoms.  .  .  . 
How  terrible  that  life  should  become  so 
unbearable  for  some  of  us  that  we  must 
look  for  love  from  a  voice  we  hear  and 
a  series  of  photographs  we  get  to  know 
— loving  voices,  loving  looks — meant  for 
the  world — but  which,  in  time,  we 
come  to  feel  are  meant,  beautifully, 
sadly,  only  for  us." 

The  old  woman  walked  over  to  Betty 
Mae  and  tried  to  console  her. 

"Don't  listen  to  the  others,"  she  said. 
"Everything  will  be  all  right." 

"I  know,"  said  Betty  Mae,  on  the 
verge  of  tears  now.  "Everything's  got 
to  be  all  right.  Because  if  Elvis  doesn't 
come  get  me  out  of  here — President 
Kennedy  will!  I  know  him,  too,  you 
see." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  old  woman, 
sympathetically,  "of  course  you  do.  .  .  ." 

Contacted  about  all  this,  Elvis  Pres- 
ley's attorney,  E.  Gregory  Hookstraten, 
said  Elvis  had  never  heard  of  Betty  Mae. 

When  Elvis's  manager,  Col.  Tom 
Parker,  heard  of  this,  he  reportedly 
roared  with  laughter. 

At  this  writing,  Betty  Mae  is  in 
Camirillo,  a  state  mental  institution. 

She  is  definitely  not  Mrs.  Elvis 
Presley. 

She  is  definitely  no  friend  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But,  hopefully,  with  proper  treat- 
ment,  she  will  find  her  true  name  in 
time. 

And  she  will  find  true  friends. 

And  real  love.  .  .  .      —Ed  DeBlasio 

Elvis  Presley  stars  in  "It  Happened  at 
the  World's  Fair"  (MGM).  Album  of 
same  title  is  on  the  RCA  Victor  label. 
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Above:  Art  busily  repairs  a  tran- 
sistor radio  in  his  workshop  at 
home.  At  right:  The  whole  family 
gathers  on  their  terrace  to  make 
quick  work  of  eating  a  watermelon. 
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(ArtMetzler  on  WAVE,  that  is) 


Those  people  who  sleepily  tune  in  to  "Wake  Up  With 
WAVE,"  weekday  mornings  from  six  to  nine,  must 
wonder  how  Art  Metzler  manages  to  sound  so  chipper 
and  raring  to  go  at  that  hour.  Now,  at  last,  they  have 
their  answer.  He's  not!  Not  chipper,  not  raring  to  go 
.  .  .  and  not  even  awake.  Though  he  told  us  he  does 
make  an  effort  to  sound  awake,  all  the  while  sympa- 
thizing with  his  listeners  who,  he's  convinced,  are 
saying,  "How  can  that  guy  sound  so  cheerful  at  this 
hour?"  Sounds  like  a  game  of  who's  fooling  whom, 
but  it  all  adds  up  to  an  early-morning  morale  booster 
for  Art's  fans.  .  .  .  Not  to  show  partiality  to  his  radio 
audience,  Art  greets  WAVE-TV  viewers  four  times  a 
week  with  the  "Marathon  Oil  Headlines."  .  .  .  Born  in 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  Art  began  his  career  in  the 
mail  room  at  WOR  in  New  York.  He's  come  a  long 
way  since  then  .  .  .  both  career-wise  and  geographical- 
ly. He  and  wife  Judy  and  their  four  children  (Larry, 
14;  Marilyn,  13;  Patricia,  11;  Kathryn,  9)  have  a 
home  in  Louisville.  And,  Art  tells  us,  "this  is  the  year 
for  new  furniture.  For  fifteen  years  of  married  life, 
with  four  growing  children,  we've  had  'early  Depres- 
sion' furnishings."  ...  In  spare  hours,  Art  enjoys 
building  radio  kits  and  makes  recordings  of  maga- 
zines and  books  for  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  He  and  his  wife  are  also  active  in  March  of 
Dimes  campaigning.   Art  is  a  credit  to  his  profession! 


WHAT  DO 

HOLLYWOOD  STARS  DO 
WHEN  NO  ONE'S 
LOOKING? 

Take  a  peek  through 

the  "Guest  Shot"  camera  and  find  out! 


"Guest  Shot,"  a  new  half-hour  guest-interview  series,  will  be 
seen  this  season  on  TV  screens  across  the  country  (check  local 
listings  for  day  and  hour).  A  refreshing  innovation  in  interview 
shows,  the  program  will  reveal  interesting  and  off-beat  side- 
lights about  well-known  Hollywood  personalities.  .  .  .  The 
"Guest  Shot"  camera  will  go  "on  location"  and  follow  the 
stars  where  their  hobbies  lead  them  .  .  .  whether  it's  a  skating 
rink  right  in  Hollywood  or  a  camping  site  in  mountain  country. 
.  .  .  Hosts  on  this  exciting  new  series  will  be  such  top  names 
in  show-business  journalism  as  Joe  Hyams  of  the  Herald  Tri- 
bune Syndicate,  Army  Archerd  of  Daily  Variety,  Vernon  Scott 
of   the    A. P.    and    Hank    Grant    of    The   Hollyivood   Reporter. 


Water  ballet  is  the  perfect  hobby  for  Juliet  Prowse 
to  combine  a  love  for  swimming  with  ballet  practice. 


Tab  Hunter  is  a  pro  when  it  comes  to  ice  skating. 
He's  sure  to  head  straight  for  the  rink  on  hot  days. 


Jeff    Hunter's    greatest    relaxation    is    a 
weekend  of  skiing  on  Mammoth  Mountain. 


Scuba  enthusiast  Dick  Beymer  meets  fish 
on  their  own  ground — and  comes  up  lucky! 
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Tony  Curtis  is  an  accomplished  artist.  He  shows  Joe  Hyams  his  technique  .  .  .  and  some  finished  paintings. 


Angie  Dickinson  gets  away-from-it-all  in  the  mountains  where  she  can  be  an  outdoor  girl  to  her  heart's  content. 


No  sissy,  Fabian.  His  hobby — of  all  things! — is  lion   hunting  high  atop  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain  Range. 
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When  most  Chicago  land  secre- 
taries are  just  getting  settled  be- 
hind their  typewriters,  or  the  busy 
housewife  is  just  getting  her  day 
under  way,  Clark  Weber's  work  day 
at  WLS  is  coming  to  a  close.  Sec- 
retary, housewife  or  harassed 
morning  commuter — Clark  is  the 
man  responsible  for  helping  them 
start  the  day  right.  He  walks  and 
talks  with  a  smile.    He's  a  frown- 


eraser,  a  grin-provoker,  a  blues- 
chaser.  He  never  walks  if  he  can 
run,  and  he  never  runs  if  he  can 
get  in  the  cockpit  of  a  plane  and 
fly  (see  picture  above  right).  .  .  . 
Observers  call  Clark  a  "real  pro- 
fessional" in  the  broadcasting 
business.  Part  of  the  appraisal  is 
earned  by  conscientious  attention 
to  detail  and  technique — part  is 
earned  because  he  comes  on  with 


a  smile,  and  it's  a  happy  voice  that 
fast-paces  the  WLS  morning  show 
from  6  to  9.  "I  love  this  shift," 
Clark  says.  "Give  it  a  nudge  and 
it  rolls."  .  .  .  Clark's  own  career 
got  a  meaningful  nudge  ten  years 
ago  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  after 
combat  duty  with  the  Navy  in 
Korea.  Radio  was  just  his  ham  set 
(above  left)  before  that.  Once  "on 
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to  the  lake  for  Clark  and  his  five  lovely  ladies. 
an    early-morning   show   leaves    him    the    pre- 
■noons    to    spend    time    with    his    family. 


mike,"  the  young  sailor  never  gave 
any  other  career  a  thought.  ...  In 
1954,  Clark  landed  an  announcer's 
job  with  a  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
station,  later  becoming  News  Di- 
rector. A  successful  stint  with 
WRIT,  in  his  hometown  of  Mil- 
waukee, led  to  his  Windy  City  as- 
signment with  WLS  in  1960.  .  .  . 
"Home"  now  is  suburban  Evans- 
ton,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 


Joan  (they  met  on  a  blind  date 
while  she  was  training  to  be  a 
nurse),  "wall-to-wall  daughters" 
(Ann,  6;  Peggy,  5;  and  4-year-old 
twins,  Janet  and  Jeanne)  and  his 
ham  set — which  has  grown  into  a 
king-sized  engineering  set-up.  "I 
work  out  all  my  engineering  frus- 
trations on  the  ham  set,"  Clark 
explains.  It's  not  unusual  for  his 
voice  to  be  recognized   by  oper- 


ators on  the  receiving  end.  "Say, 
aren't  you  the  guy  on  WLS  in  the 
morning?"  he's  been  asked  time 
and  again.  .  .  .  Flying,  golf,  home- 
made movies  of  his  five  lovely 
ladies  and  literally  hundreds  of 
personal  appearances  for  civic  and 
charitable  events  round  out  his 
busy  schedule.  And  when  he  says, 
"It's  a  great  life,"  Clark  Weber, 
the  guy  on  the  go,  really  means  it. 
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WJR's 
Bob  Reynolds: 


Basketball:  The  Pistons 


Improving  the  breed":  Detroit  Race  Course 


What  happens  if  you  take  a  great,  active 
city  . . .  add  a  powerful  mike  reaching  into 
five  states  and  a  fine  section  of  Canada 
.  .  .  then  stir  up  with  a  radio  Sports  Di- 
rector who  touches  every  base  and  scores 
in  every  field?  The  answer  isn't  guess- 
work! It's  an  exciting  fact  in  Detroit — 
where  WJR  offers  what  well  may  be  the 
nation's  most  complete  sports  coverage  by 
a  local  station.  You  see  Bob  Reynolds  in 
action,  above,  but  he  and  his  team  of 
experts  range  even  farther  afield  .  .  .  pro 
baseball  (the  Tigers,  natch),  college 
football,  trout-fishing,  trotting,  boating, 
boxing,  bowling— and  Bob's  present  per- 
sonal  hobbies:    golf  and   winter   sports. 


Among  his  many  awards,  there's  one  from 
Michigan's  high-school  coaches  for  his 
encouragement  of  teenage  athletics.  No 
wonder  everyone's  listening  to  his  "Bob 
Reynolds  Sports  Show"  (6:15  nightly,  ex- 
cept Sunday)  and  "Sports  Final"  (11:15 
— including  Sunday) !  .  .  .  Bob  himself 
says  his  most  unusual  job  was  covering  an 
ostrich  race.  However,  his  preparation  for 
his  life  work  was  along  more  "classic" 
lines — par  for  the  course  (except  for  one 
rather  wild  birdie)  :  Robert  F.  Reynolds 
was  born  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  began 
sportscasting  on  hometown  Station  WHAI. 
A  star  athlete  in  school,  he  attended 
Massachusetts  State  College  and  played 


semi-pro  and  pro  basketball  for  thirteen 
years.  He  was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Springfield  Union  .  .  .  but  also  a  vocalist 
with  New  England  dance  bands — a  seem- 
ingly off-beat  experience  which  has  no 
doubt  helped  his  career,  not  only  at  the 
mike,  but  as  one  of  today's  most  popular 
after-dinner  speakers. . . .  Still  on  the  sun- 
tanned side  of  sixty,  WJR's  Sports  Direc- 
tor beams  proudly  as  he  says:  "We  have 
eight  grandchildren."  His  three  daughters 
are  married  .  .  .  and — just  in  case  you 
might  think  there  won't  always  be  a  Reyn- 
olds broadcasting  "all  sports  to  all  sorts" 
— his  son  Warren  is  already  radio  news 
and  sports  editor,  WHLS,  Port  Huron! 
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$25,000  CONTEST! 


TRUE   STORY   offers   monthly 

Over  $4,000  in  Cash  Prizes 

and 

Valuable  Merchandise 

First  Prize $1000 

Second  Prize $500 

Third  Prize $250 

4  Fourth  Prizes $50 

25  Fifth  Prizes    .  .  .(Hair  Dryers) 
10  Sixth  Prizes   .(Electric  Shavers) 

14  Seventh  Prizes $25 

16  Eighth  Prizes $15 

13  Ninth  Prizes $10 

50  Tenth  Prizes  -Soap  Powder  Dispensers 


THE  QUEEN 

RE-CIRCULATING  AIR  for 
hair  health  and  beauty! 
Gives  professional  beauty 
results  to  the  Queen's 
taste!  Controls  the  degree 
of  heat  you  want,  auto- 
matically. Aquamarine  with 
sparkling  chrome  trim. 
Stand  with  non-tip  base. 


RONSON  "TIARA" 

Ronson  "Tiara"  ladies' 
electric  shaver  features 
two  shaving  edges — con- 
toured "Beauty  Glide"  for 
legs;  curved  "Trimette"  for 
underarms.  Shaves  closely, 
quickly,  without  irritation. 


Soap  Powder  Dispensers 


by  WOROBLE  MFG.  CO. 


WIN  BIG 
CASH  PRIZES  IN 

True  Story  Magazine^  New 


contest 

IT'S  THE  CHANCE  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 


read  the  story... 
enjoy  the  story. ..then 

\T3 


Look  for  complete  details  and  entry  rules  in  the 
October  issue  of  TRUE  STORY  magazine,  now 
on  sale! 

A  wonderful  way  to  win  extra  pocket  money 
— and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  writer  to  win 
.  .  .  Enter  the  monthly  "Write  A  Title"  con- 
test today  .  .  .  Over  135  prizes  in  cash  and 
merchandise  every  month. 
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RICHARD  CHAMBERLAIN 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

see  what  the  world  was  like  five  blocks 
away,  and  even  when  we  paddled  him,  it 
did  no  good.  It  seems,  the  minute  he  got 
something,  he  began  searching  for  some- 
thing else." 

One  of  his  little  excursions  found  him 
in  the  neighborhood  fruit  store.  He 
seemed  fascinated  by  the  array  of  fruits 
and  berries  and  went  from  one  bin  to 
the  next.  The  owner  asked,  "Can  I  help 
you,  young  man?"  And  Dick's  answer, 
rather  significant  in  the  light  of  later 
events,  is  supposed  to  have  been:  "No, 
sir  .  .  .  I'm  just  looking." 

Today,  with  respect  to  his  career,  his 
identity,  even  his  romantic  life,  Dick 
freely  admits  he  is  "still  looking."  Heav- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  he  adds,  "Some  people 
say  I've  got  the  world  by  the  tail.  May- 
be. But  it's  spinning  awfully  fast.  Still, 
I've  never  had  an  urge  to  yell,  'Stop — 1 
want  to  get  off.'  Just  the  opposite.  What 
I  want  is  to  stay  on,  see  more  of  life,  try 
to  find  my  own  key  to  contentment." 

Is  it  this  restless  attitude,  this  desire 
for  new  experience,  that  makes  Dick 
play  that  old  bachelor's  game  of  falling 
for  the  wrong  girls  or — what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing — girls  who  are  already 
taken?  If  he  really  wanted  to  marry, 
settle  down  and  have  a  family,  would  his 
eyes  hanker  after  the  Clara  Rays,  the 
Carol  Burnetts,  the  Jane  Fondas  who 
are  not  available  or  not  willing  to  share 
life  with  him?  Is  Dick  really  (conscious- 
ly or  subconsciously)  playing  it  safe 
from  any  kind  of  permanent  entangle- 
ment by  going  after  girls  he  can't  have 
— or  who  won't  have  him? 

When  you  put  this  up  to  Dick,  he  at 
first  laughs  gently,  perhaps  "politely" 
would  be  the  better  word.  But  as  the 
question  sinks  in,  his  sensitive,  strong 
mouth  narrows,  and  Dick  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  bracing  himself  to 
face  something  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
unpleasant.  Finally,  with  candor,  he 
says,  "It  could  be  that  subconsciously  I 
don't  really  want  to  get  married  for  the 
time  being,  and  that's  why  I  never  pick 
the  right  girl.  I  can't  really  say.  I  don't 
know.  But  the  record  does  seem  to 
point  in  that  direction,  doesn't  it?" 

The  girl  who  broke  his  heart 

The  record,  when  examined  carefully, 
shows  a  series  of  unfulfilled  romances 
dating  back  to  college.  That  began  it. 
Dick  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  young 
and  charming  Pomona  College  co-ed  in 
whom  he  put  his  hopes  for  the  future. 


But  it  seems  the  damsel  had  other  ideas 
and,  in  the  vulgar  parlance  of  the  day, 
she  threw  Dick  a  fish.  In  plain  terms, 
she  married  someone  else,  and  left  Dick 
nursing  a  badly  bruised  heart.  There 
are  those  who  believe  he  is  still  suffering 
from  the  shock  of  that  first  rejection  and 
that  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  real  cause 
of  his  constant  seeking  for  "the  right 
girl."  It  would  appear  that,  out  of  the 
many  thousands  of  lovely  girls  who 
would  give  their  eye-teeth  for  a  date 
with  the  handsome  star,  he  could  by  now 
have  found  one  who  was  "right"  for  him, 
had  he  so  been  inclined. 

Following  his  youthful  mishap,  Dick 
was  seen  fairly  steadily  in  the  company 
of  Clara  Ray,  a  redheaded  songstress 
who  has  never  hidden  the  fact  that  she 
is  dedicated  to  lifting  her  talented  voice 
up  the  scales  into  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  grand  opera. 

"I'm  a  career  girl,"  Clara  patiently 
explained  to  reporters  and  photograph- 
ers who,  catching  the  serious  glint  in 
Dick's  eye  and  taking  note  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  dating,  wanted  to  know 
when  they  would  announce  the  engage- 
ment. This  romance  was  complicated.  "I 
love  Dick,"  said  Clara.  "I  love  Clara," 
asserted  Dick.  But  marriage?  "It  isn't 
that  kind  of  lasting  love,"  both  protest- 
ed. The  affair,  if  it  weren't  so  baffling, 
would  have  struck  some  as  almost  comic. 
To  this  day,  there  are  many,  some  in- 
timately associated  with  Dick,  who 
swear  Clara  is  "Miss  Right"  and  that 
once  the  furor  over  careers  calms  down, 
they  will  get  married.  To  this,  Clara 
offers  only  her  sweetest  and  most  sphinx- 
like smile.  Dick  in  his  inimitable  fashion 
merely  sighs  and  concedes  that  "Clara 
could  be  the  one  .  .  .  but  I'm  still  look- 
ing." 

Dick's  favor  turned  next  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  "funny  girls"  of  show 
business,  Carol  Burnett.  A  complete 
contrast  to  the  glamorous  and  serious- 
minded  Clara,  Carol  ducked  all  queries 
on  her  budding  friendship  with  Dick  by 
firing  a  barrage  of  quips  and  rib-ticklers 
that  implied  much  and  admitted  noth- 
ing. Again,  the  relationship  was  veiled 
in  utter  confusion.  How  about  Clara? 
What  about  Joe  Hamilton,  the  divorced 
father  of  eight  children  with  whom  Carol 
had  been  linked?  Does  a  man  fly  all  the 
way  to  New  York  to  spend  his  Christmas 
vacation  with  a  girl  who  is  only  "a 
friend"?  Dick  not  only  spent  Christmas 
with  Carol  but  also  attended  her  debut 
in  Las  Vegas,  where  they  were  together 
as  often  as  she  could  spare  the  time. 
Dick  was  not  coy.  "I  find  her  stimulat- 
ing," he  said. 

All  gossip  and  guessing  about  this 
twosome  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  it 
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was  announced  that  Carol  and  Joe  Ham- 
ilton had  flown  to  Mexico  and  gotten 
married.  Once  again,  Dick's  choice  had 
been  a  girl  already  "spoken  for."  He 
seemed,  however,  to  take  this  setback,  if 
such  it  was,  with  more  aplomb  than  he 
had  his  first  disappointment.  It  gave  rise 
to  suspicions  that  he  had  never  really 
believed  Carol  Burnett,  whatever  her 
attractions  and  stimulations,  was  the 
right  one  for  him. 

Not-so-plain  Jane 

Latest  to  sail  into  Dick's  harbor  is 
vivacious  and  pretty  Jane  Fonda,  "Lady 
Jane,"  as  she  is  called  by  her  famous 
father,  Henry  Fonda.  Dick  was  immedi- 
ately drawn  to  the  young  star  the  first 
time  he  met  her  at  MGM.  Jane  took  to 
him,  as  well.  But  once  more  she  is  just 
what  the  doctor  didn't  order.  Once  more, 
like  that  college  co-ed,  like  Carol  Bur- 
nett, she  is  somebody  else's  girl.  Though 
it's  whispered  her  father  isn't  happy 
about  it,  Jane  already  has  a  fiance, 
Broadway  director  Andreas  Voutsinas. 
Will  she  break  this  engagement  for 
Dick?  Will  Dick  press  his  interest  in 
Jane  beyond  the  point  of  "good  friend- 
ship"? Neither  says,  neither  really 
seems  to  know. 

What  is  known  is  Jane's  rather  star- 
tling outlook  on  matrimony,  stated  a  few 
years  ago.  "Marriage  is  on  the  way  out 
as  a  fixed  institution  in  present-day  so- 
ciety," Jane  said.  "Speaking  for  myself, 
I  enjoy  independence.  The  moment  any- 
one tries  to  restrict  it,  I  resent  it  and 
run  the  other  way.  I  don't  think  it  should 
be  taken  for  granted  that  a  girl  must 
marry  at  a  certain  age.  And  I  don't  think 
it's  natural  or  consistent  with  human 
nature  for  two  people  to  swear  to  be 
together  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I 
really  believe  the  whole  idea  of  mar- 
riage is  getting  to  be  obsolete." 

It  was  not  until  her  last  visit  to  Holly- 
wood, where  she  met  Dick  while  work- 
ing in  "Sunday  in  New  York,"  and  they 
began  seeing  each  other  after  working 
hours,  that  Jane  revealed  her  approach 
to  marriage  had  mellowed.  Was  it  her 
attachment  to  Andreas  Voutsinas — who 
had  directed  her  in  the  stage  play,  "In- 
vitation to  a  March" — that  had  given 
her  a  new  perspective  on  settling  down 
and  raising  a  family?  Or  was  it,  as 
many  Hollywood  observers  claim,  that 
she  and  Dick  have  "found  each  other" 
and  are  taking  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
time-tested  marriage  ritual. 

Certainly,  on  Dick's  side,  there  seems 
to  be  an  unabashed  acknowledgement 
that  "Jane  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
girls  I've  ever  met.  She's  different  from 
any  girl  I  ever  dated  before.  For  one 
thing,  she  grew  up  in  the  glamour  of 
the  movies  and  in  the  heart  of  a  family 
where  fame  and  fortune  were  part  of 
daily  living.  As  a  result,  she's  entirely 
unimpressed  by  all  the  hoopla.  It's  not 
the  same  with  me.  I  still  get  bug-eyed 
when  I  meet  a  great  star  like  Henry 
Fonda  or  Marlene  Dietrich.  You  know, 
I  don't  have  any  really  famous  friends, 
and  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I'd  know  how 
to  act  among  them.  But  I  sure  wish  I  did 
have  such  friends.  It  must  be  wonderful 
to  be  in  their  company.  Well,  Jane  has 
always  lived  among  the  most  brilliant 
people    of    Hollywood    and    Broadway. 


Her  father's  home  was  a  gathering  place 
for  directors  like  John  Ford  and  actors 
like  Jimmy  Stewart." 

On  her  side,  Jane  now  says,  "I  don't 
think  as  badly  of  marriage  as  I  once 
did.  I  still  believe  the  high  divorce  rate 
(her  father  has  been  divorced  four 
times)  shows  that  too  many  people 
plunge  into  it  without  enough  thought 
or  preparation.  Not  everyone  is  suited 
to  a  permanent  partnership.  I  myself  am 
too  competitive  to  marry  an  actor.  It 
seems  to  me  that  actresses  make  lousy 
wives,  and  actors  impossible  husbands, 
and  their  spouses  should  be  given  merit 
badges  for  living  with  them.  The  main 
consideration  in  marriage  today  is  the 
same  as  it  always  was — the  family.  This 
requires  a  lot  of  'self-giving'  and  very 
few  stars  have  any  real  emotions  left  to 
give  after  spending  the  day  before  the 
cameras. 

"I'm  basically  very  ambitious  and  I 
don't  believe  I  could  put  my  husband's 
career  ahead  of  my  own.  If  I'm  the  more 
successful  one  or  the  better  artist,  I'd 
want  my  husband  to  yield  the  right  of 
way  to  me." 

Jane,  however,  concedes  that  Dick  is 
the  "most  unactorish  actor"  she's  ever 
met.  "Dick  is  original  as  a  person,  as 
well  as  an  actor,"  she  enthuses.  "He  is 
Dick  Chamberlain  and  not  a  reasonable 
facsimile  of  anyone  else.  And  he  doesn't 
bore  you  with  shop  talk.  His  conversa- 
tion ranges  over  many  areas,  and  he  can 
talk  for  hours  without  referring  once  to 
the  fact  he's  an  actor.  I  like  that  kind  of 
companionship." 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Dick  is  "fascinat- 


ed" by  Jane.  Jane's  mother,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1950,  was  a  socialite,  a 
descendant  of  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the 
Colonial  Fathers  and  a  prime  mover  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Jane  attended 
the  finest  private  schools,  went  to  Vas- 
sar,  and  for  Dick  she  seems  to  hold  a 
lure  he  seldom  detected  among  the  pre- 
vious girls  in  his  life.  No  snob  (Dick  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  person  without 
pretensions,  airs  or  ignorance),  he  still 
cannot  help  being  entranced  by  the  as- 
sured and  chic  manners  of  Jane.  But 
still  again,  and  aside  from  the  fiance  in 
New  York,  we  find  him  leaning  toward 
a  girl  who  from  the  very  start  appears 
to  be  unobtainable.  Jane's  ideas  on  mar- 
riage, on  the  prior  claims  of  her  career, 
her  habit  of  independence  ingrained 
after  so  many  years  of  indulgence,  and 
her  sophistication  mark  her  as  a  far  cry 
from  the  type  of  girl  Dick  has  often  said 
he  felt  was  right  for  him. 

The  girl  Dick  really  wants 

Dick  says  he  has  no  fixed  standards 
for  the  girl  he  would  want  for  his  own 
permanently,  but  he  does  have  ideas.  "I 
like  to  be  surprised,"  he  points  out.  "I 
like  a  girl  who  has  convictions,  and  is 
wilbng  to  make  sacrifices  to  live  by 
them.  She  might  be  a  great  actress,  but 
if  she  wants  in  her  heart  of  hearts  to  be 
a  homemaker,  that's  what  she  should  do 
— and  no  apologies.  I'd  have  the  utmost 
respect  and  admiration  for  her.  The 
same  is  true  the  other  way  around.  Clara 
wants  a  career  in  opera  and  concerts. 
Maybe  I'd  have  liked  her  to  settle  down 


as  a  wife  and  mother.  But  I  have  the 
warmest  affection  and  regard  for  her  be- 
cause she  is  doing  what  she  really  wants 
and  believes  in. 

"There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  I  just  didn't  earn  enough  as  an 
actor  to  afford  a  wife  and  family.  I  don't 
think  of  marriage  without  children,  you 
know.  But  now  that  I'm  established  in 
my  career,  and  have  some  financial  sta- 
bility, I  am  giving  a  lot  of  thought  to 
settling  down.  This  holds  several  'ifs' 
and  'buts.'  For  instance,  I'd  expect  to 
slow  down  my  own  pace  so  that  I  could 
spend  more  time  with  my  wife  and  kids. 
In  return,  my  wife  would  have  to  sub- 
ordinate some  of  her  career  to  the  home. 
This  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  work  out. 
Dozens  of  families  in  the  movie  and  TV 
fields  have  broken  up  on  this  rock." 

Obviously,  the  little  wanderer  of  twen- 
ty years  ago  is  still  searching.  He  may 
move  from  Clara  Ray  to  Carol  Burnett 
to  Jane  Fonda,  all  girls  of  talent  and 
individuality,  but  one  thing  is  a  cinch: 
Even  if  the  girls  he's  found  so  far  aren't 
exactly  what  the  doctor  ordered,  Dick's 
pilgrimage  among  the  feminine  lures  of 
this  glamour  city  is  a  fine  prescription 
in  itself.  Whatever  Jane  Fonda's  un- 
orthodox views  on  marriage  may  be, 
Dick  is  planning  on  an  eventual  trip 
to  the  altar  with  someone.  Meanwhile, 
is  he  finding  that  getting  there  can  be 
half  the  fun?  — Enid   Denny 

Dick  stars  in  "Dr.  Kildare,"  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EDT.  He 
sings  on  MGM  Records  and  stars  in  the 
MGM  feature  film,  "Twilight  of  Honor." 
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ing or  measuring  —  melts  into  a  gentle 
FOAM  which  carries  soothing,  cleans- 
ing, medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold 
of  vaginal  tissue. 

The  foam  vanishes  in  minutes,  leaving 
behind  the  safe,  gentle  Vaginette  ingre- 
dients to  give  you  24  hour  continuous 
protection  against  vaginal  itch,  odors, 


VAGINETTE  USERS  ARE  DELIGHTED! 

Praised  by  nurses,  business  women,  busy 
mothers,  beauticians  and  airline  stew- 
ardesses! 

"Rush  me  more  Vaginbttes  . . .  they  are 
wonderful . . .  save  so  much  time  for  a 
working  woman!"  L.S.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

"My  itching  has  disappeared  and  no  odor 
whatsoever."  A.M.,  Vina,  California 
"Rush  new  supply  of  V  acinettes  . . .  / 
feel  fresh,  sweet  and  confident  all  day 
long."  E.G.J. ,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


discharges  and  germs!  Works  all  day 
long,  all  night  long  or  your  money 
refunded  in  full! 

IN  JUST  5  SECONDS  NEWLY  DISCOVERED 

FOAMING  ACTION  REACHES  ALL 

INTERNAL  VAGINAL  TISSUES! 

Vaginettes'  exclusive  formula,  con- 
taining QUINOL,  was  hospital  tested 
for  5  years . . .  works  on  new  medical 
discovery  (U.  S.  Government  Patent). 
Vaginettes  FOAM  carries  cleansing 
medicinal  ingredients  to  every  fold  and 
crevice  of  vagina.  This  new  method  can 
never  cause  leakage,  never  has  offen- 
sive hospital  aroma,  yet  keeps  you  pro- 
tected where  it  counts  the  most.  Works 
far  more  effectively  than  old-fashioned 
douching  methods,  creams,  jellies,  oint- 
ments, suppositories  or  liquids! 

INSTANT  VAGINAL  HYGIENE 
FOR  BUSY  WOMEN! 

Vaginettes  are  individually  sealed  in 
golden  foil,  come  in  attractive,  plastic 
case  (no  printing  of  any  kind!).  Pack- 
age fits  tiniest  purse  to  travel  with  you 
wherever  you  go.  Takes  just  5  seconds 
to  use  anytime,  anyplace.  Greaseless, 
stainless,  too! 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 
Save  $1.00!  Money  Back  Guaranteel 

Blessed  relief  and  personal  confidence 
through  doctor-approved  Vaginettes! 
Simply  mail  $2  (Cash,  check  or  money 
order)  to  get  12  Vaginette  tablets  (reg- 
ularly $3.00)  in  PLAIN  wrapper,  by 
return  mail,  postage  paid.  They  solve 
your  feminine  hygiene  problems  or 
your  money  refunded  in  full!  FREE 

MEDICAL  FACTS! 

VAGINETTES,  INC.,  25  Central  Park  West,  N.Y.C.  23 

APPROVED  BY  DOCTORS 

SO  SAFE,  SO  GENTLE 

NO  PRESCRIPTION  NEEDED! 


Dorothy  Dawson 
VAGINETTES.  INC.— Suite  203 
25  Central  Park  West 
New  York  23,  New  York 

I  enclose  $2.  hdsh  me  the  introductory  12 
tablet  supply  of  the  amazing  Vaginettes. 
Money-back    if    I'm    not    delighted,    mail    in 

PLAIN  WRAPPEE.  POST  PAID  WITH  FREE 
MEDICAL   FACTS  I 

O  I    enclose    $3.75.      Send    your    24    tablet 

Supply     With      FREE      MEDICAL     FACTS      in 

SPECIAL  FREE  TRAVEL,  KIT. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — —  —  _—  —  —  _  —  _< 
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NEW  DESIGNS 
FOR  LIVING 


817 — Flattery  goes 
to  your  head.  Knit 
pillbox  or  turban 
of  soft  mohair  or 
other  wool.  Knit- 
ting directions  for 
two  hats  to  fit  all 
head  sizes  included. 


575 — Sammy,  the 
Seal,  is  a  fine  TV 
hassock  for  tots. 
Make  Sammy  of 
corduroy,  veleteen 
or  terry  cloth.  He's 
22  inches  from 
nose  to  tail.  Pat- 
tern and  directions. 


573 — TV  or  dorm 
slippers  in  easy 
crochet.  Make  ba 
let  style  of  wool, 
boots  of  gold  or 
silver  yarn.  Fine 
for  Christmas  gifts. 
Crochet  directions 
for  small,  medium, 
and  large  included. 


Patterns  are  twenty-five  cents  each.  Send 
orders  (in  coin)  to:  TV  Radio  Mirror. 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  137,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  II,  New  York. 
Add  I0#  each  for  1st  class  mailing.  Send 
25#  for  our  Needlecraft  Catalogue  with 
more  than  200  designs  to  order.  California 
residents  add  sales  tax. 


JUNE   ALLYSON 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

thought  of  her  as  an  ingenue,  get  one 
thing  straight:  June  Allyson  is  a  strong 
ingenue,  a  woman  with  a  mind  of  her 
own,  a  stubborn  will,  and  a  fierce  sort 
of  courage  far  larger  than  her  size.  This 
is  the  girl  who,  at  the  age  of  nine,  lost 
the  use  of  her  legs.  Lightning  struck  an 
oak  tree,  felled  a  large  branch,  the 
branch  struck  June — and,  for  many 
months,  she  was  an  invalid  who  was  told 
she'd  never  walk. 

She  not  only  walked,  she  became  an 
expert  swimmer  and  dancer,  and  eventu- 
ally "broke  into"  show  business  via  the 
chorus  line.  She  showed  her  strength 
then,  she  showed  it  when  she  fought 
her  way  up  to  stardom,  she  showed  it 
during  Dick's  illness.  The  doctors  never 
told  Dick  he  was  going  to  die  .  .  .  when 
is  a  patient  ever  told?  They  told  June. 
They  told  her  that  he  had  three  to  six 
months.    (It   proved  to  be  just  four.) 

And,  from  that  moment  on,  this  half- 
pint  "idiot"  of  a  wife  played  her  tough- 
est role.  She  who  told  Dick  everything, 
never  told  him  this.  Never  told  anyone. 
Life  went  on. 

When  Dick  suggested  selling  the 
house  and  moving  to  Newport,  she  said 
fine.  When  he  wanted  a  boat,  they  got 
the  Sapphire  Sea.  "We  fished  and  swam 
and  visited  friends  on  the  little  islands,'* 
she  remembers.  "He  caught  some  good- 
sized  marlin — you  know  Daddy!  Any- 
thing he  did,  he  did  well." 

"Don't  work  any  more,  Junie,"  he  had 
said.  "I  want  you  with  me.  When  I'm 
off,  you're  likely  to  be  in  a  picture. 
When  you're  off,  I'm  working." 

So  she  quit . . .  and  he,  of  course,  went 
on  with  the  TV  work  he  loved  so  much, 
as  long  as  he  could.  June,  as  always, 
shared  all  his  plans  and  projects  .  .  . 
and  kept  her  tragic  secret. 

Only  once  did  he  ever  question  her. 
He  was  in  great  pain. 

"Am  I  going  to  die?"  he  asked. 

And  June  said,  "Of  course  you  are. 
And  so  is  Ricky  and  so  is  Pamela  and 
so  will  I.  Everyone  dies,  Daddy." 

"But  you're  evading  the  issue.  I  mean 
am  I  going  to  die  of  cancer?" 

"Possibly.  If  you  don't  die  of  heart 
trouble,  or  gout,  or  if  our  boat  doesn't 
capsize  first." 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 
Her  candid  Junie  look. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  aren't  worried, 
and  if  you  aren't  worried,  that's  good 
enough  for  me.  I'll  not  worry,  either." 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  discus- 
sion. Dick  busied  himself  with  his 
million-and-one  business  projects:  TV 
production,  real  estate,  oil,  coffee.  .  .  . 
And  June  played  her  part  straight 
through  to  the  end,  the  hardest  part  she 
ever  tackled. 

Even  today,  she  finds  that — surpris- 
ingly enough — she  has  gained  strength. 
can  do  it,  carry  on  a  life  as  every  hu- 
man being  must,  raise  Dick's  children 
and  give  them  the  love,  the  discipline 
and  incentive  they  should  have  had 
from  two  parents. 

"Pam  is  doing  very  well,"  June  says. 
"She  is  very  like  Richard,  strong- 
willed,  stubborn,  kind,  with  an  insight 


into  why  the  world  is  and  what  makes 
it  swing.  But  Ricky,  who  looks  so  like 
his  Daddy — his  very  image — is  just  like 
me  inside.  And  he's  gotten  so  subdued 
since  this  happened,  so  terribly  sub- 
dued. 

"He's  no  sissy,  my  boy,  and  one  day 
he  came  home  from  school,  came  into 
the  den  and  just  sat,  listless.  This  just 
isn't  Rick.  He's  either  slamming  a  base- 
ball around  or  running  or  jumping  or 
diving.  I  thought  perhaps  something  had 
gone  wrong  at  school  .  .  ." 

But  nothing  had,  and,  after  a  minute, 
June  realized.  "Oh,  I  think  I  know, 
Ricky.  You're  missing  Daddy  especially 
today,  is  that  it?" 

Ricky  nodded. 

"And  maybe  you'd  even  like  to  cry?" 

This  he  denied  vigorously. 

A  strong  man's  tears 

"Listen,  Ricky,  did  you  think  Daddy 
was  a  sissy?  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  your 
daddy  cried.  He  cried  for  sheer  joy  and 
he  cried  for  sheer  grief  and  he  was  the 
strongest  man  I've  ever  known."  She 
held  out  her  arms  and  Ricky  promptly 
climbed  into  them,  onto  June's  lap  (he's 
almost  as  big  as  she  is),  crying  his 
young  heart  out. 

Without  knowing  a  thing  about  psy- 
chology ("I  simply  make  a  habit  of 
putting  myself  into  someone  else's 
place"),  June  Allyson  Powell  had  set 
her  son  free  from  the  tension  of  bottling 
up  his  emotions,  set  him  free  to  express 
emotion  naturally,  set  him  free  from  the 
silly  taboo  that  tears  are  only  for  women. 

Proof  of  it  is  that  later  that  afternoon, 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  his 
homework,  he  essayed  another  kind  of 
homework,  far  more  important  .  .  . 
wrote  it  all  out,  a  letter  expfessing  how 
he  felt  about  his  dad,  how  much  he 
misses  him,  how  proud  he  is  to  have 
his  dad's  black  leather  chair  in  his 
room  and  his  dad's  barometer  and  clock, 
how  keenly  he  realizes  that  it  is  better 
for  his  dad  not  to  have  to  suffer,  but — 
"I  love  you,  Dad,  and  you're  not  here 
and  we  are  left  with  our  sorrow." 

June  has  almost  worn  this  letter  out 
with  re-reading.  It  is  like  a  letter  from 
long  ago,  the  paper  thin  at  the  creases, 
the  words  blurred  with  tears.    - 

But  there  is  strength  along  with  those 
tears.  June  has  moved  into  a  new  house, 
and  every  room  is  filled  with  mementos 
of  Dick  Powell.  The  walls  of  the  den  are 
covered  with  pictures  of  him  and  of 
June,  awards  and  honors  to  them  both. 
There  are  pictures  of  Dick  in  every 
room,  smiling  down  from  the  walls.  His 
canvas-backed  chair  from  the  set,  his 
sailing  cap,  pictures  of  the  Sapphire 
Sea  and  the  model  of  it  Junie  had  had 
built  for  him  for  Christmas  .  .  . 

This  is  today,  but  it's  tinged  with  yes- 
terday and  June  wasn't  sure  just  what 
tomorrow  could  possibly  mean. 

(Although  she  didn't  realize  it  at  the 
time  of  our  interview,  June  was  already 
falling  in  love.  The  Man:  Glenn  Max- 
well, owner  of  two  plush  barber  shops 
in  Newport  Beach,  California.  A  few 
short  weeks  after  our  interview,  June 
was  to  announce  that  she  and  Glenn 
would  marry.  "He  was  a  friend  of 
Dick's,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  sure  that 
Dick  would  approve." 

Pamela  and  Ricky  gave  their  bless- 


ings  whole-heartedly.  Only  legal  com- 
plications arising  from  Richard's  estate 
postponed   an  immediate  marriage.) 

Maybe  she'll  return  to  the  screen.  My 
guess  is  she  will — and  in  television, 
which  was  "Daddy's"  love.  He  pioneered 
in  TV,  with  Charles  Boyer  and  David 
Niven,  in  Four  Star  Productions  .  .  . 
and  June  is  now  the  top  stockholder  of 
this  organization.  She  will  read  film 
scripts,  she's  looking  for  TV  scripts. 

Her  first  venture  was  immediately  fol- 
lowing Richard's  death,  when  she 
starred  in  "Third  Side  of  the  Coin"  for 
his  company:  "If  Richard  had  been 
here,  he  would  have  said,  'Honey,  that's 
one  part  you  won't  have  to  study  for — 
this    character's    a    real   nut.' " 

There  were  those  who  didn't  think 
Junie'd  have  the  strength  to  do  it,  she 
was  still  so  frail  from  Dick's  ordeal. 
These  people  don't  know  how  strong 
this  girl  is.  She  did  it.  Then  she  filmed 
some  host  spots  he  was  to  have  done 
.  .  .  and  now  she's  up  to  her  elbows 
helping  organize  the  Dick  Powell 
Cancer  Clinic  at  U.C.L.A. 

"Richard  protected  me  so  long,"  June 
admitted,  "it's  like  learning  to  walk  on 
my  own  feet  again." 

Well,  she  learned  at  nine  and  she's 
learning  now.  "I  realized  how  important 
it  is  to  get  the  children  back  into  every- 
day life.  You'd  have  no  respect  for 
yourself  if  you  simply  gave  up.  I  know 
that. 

"Each  human  being  has  an  obligation 
to  live  this  God-given  life  ...  if  I'd 
never  known  that  before,  I'd  have 
learned  it  watching  my  Richard.  What 
a  gallant  man  he  was!  Living  was  such 
grist  for  his  mill." 

At  this  point,  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  crash  of  the  gate.  A  commotion  re- 
sembling a  whirlwind  swept  through  the 
house  and  into  the  den  where  we  were 
looking  at  pictures  of  Dick  (the  last 
pictures).  The  whirlwind  turned  out  to 
be  Ricky,  home  from  school. 

When  he  dashed  out  to  play,  June 
took  me  to  her  bedroom  to  show  me 
what  Ricky  had  pasted  on  her  door,  the 
night  they'd  moved  in.  "Hi,  Mom,"  was 
the  message.  "Hope  you  like  it  here. 
Rest  in  Peace."  We  both  laughed  .  .  . 

Rest  in  peace.  It's  the  very  last  thing 
June  Allyson  Powell  plans  to  do.  She 
has  to  gird  her  strength  and  travel  on. 
Years  ago,  when  they  were  small,  June 
told  me  what  she  hoped  for  her  children, 
that  they  . . . 

Stand  on  their  own  feet  .  .  . 

Never  stop  trying  to  learn  .  .  . 

Set  a  goal  and  keep  moving  toward 
it  .  .  . 

Have  faith  in  God  and  in  people! 

These  are  the  rules  she's  not  only 
keeping  before  them  but  setting  before 
herself  now,  as  if  she  were  a  child  again. 
Once  upon  a  time,  her  goal  was  just  to 
walk  again  .  .  .  then  it  was  to  dance  to 
be  in  the  theater  .  .  .  then  to  do  better. 
Finally,  her  goal  was  a  happy  personal 
life  and  she  had  that.  Today  she  must 
keep  fresh  within  her  the  memories  of 
that  happiness  .  .  .  know  that  happiness 
is  possible  .  .  .  put  together  the  broken 
fragments  and  go  on  to  a  new  life  and 
a  new  happiness.       — Jane  Ardmore 

"The  Dick  Powell  Theater,"  NBC-TV, 
Tues.,  from  9:30  to  10:30  P.M.  EDT. 


IT  BEGINS  WITH  "M": 
THE  WORD  THAT 
RULES  LIZ'  LIFE! 

Read  why  this  word  has  ruled  the  intimate  life  of  Liz  Taylor. 
What  is  the  word  that  begins  with  "M?" 
Find  out  in  the  big  October  issue  of 

PHOTOPLAY-Nowonsale! 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^ 

J.  F.  KENNEDY,  JR.: 
WHY  DADDY 
IS  HIS  BIGGEST 
PROBLEM 

Learn  the  problems  "John- John"  Kennedy  has  as  the  son  of 

the  President. 

See  what  Jackie  is  doing  to  overcome  them. 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••* 

LIZ  AND  BURTON'S 
WEDDING  NIGHT: 
WHAT  EDDIE  COULD 
TELL  BURTON! 

In  this  exclusive,  never-before-told  story,  discover  what  Eddie 
Fisher  could  tell  the  man  who  marries  his  ex-wife.  You  will  be 
surprised  and  fascinated  with  this  exciting  story. 
•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••- 

WHY  EDDIE  FISHER  HAD 
TO  STEAL  HIS 
BEST  FRIEND'S  GIRL 

Eddie  Fisher  is  in  the  middle  of  another  love  triangle  again,  but 

this  time  he's  not  the  victim — he  started  it. 

Read  this  exclusive  account  in  PHOTOPLAY,  NOW! 

^••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^ 

GET  YOUR  COPY  OF  PHOTOPLAY— TODAY! 

READ  THESE  EXCITING  STORIES  AND  MANY  OTHERS! 

PHOTOPLAY— NOW  ON  SALE! 
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EDDIE    FISHER 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

months  that  she  and  Bob  were  virtually 
inseparable,  he  didn't  propose  mar- 
riage. 

"Eddie  did.  That  won  her." 

Now  they  say  that  Eddie  gave  Re- 
nata  a  jade  ring.  Once,  it  belonged  to 
Mike  Todd.  Friends  of  the  new  pair 
predict  marriage  "within  three  or  four 
months" — or  sometime  this  fall. 

"Eddie's  crazy  about  her,"  one  ex- 
plained. "He'd  have  to  be  to  do  what 
he  did  to  a  good  friend." 

You  see,  Eddie  and  Bob  Evans  had 
been  great  pals.  But,  to  continue: 

"That  friendship  between  Bob  and 
Eddie  isn't  any  more,"  a  close  pal  of 
Bob's  told  me.  "Bob  would  like  to  give 
Eddie  a  swift  kick  in  the  pants — and 
maybe  a  hard  poke  in  the  mouth.  But 
I  don't  think  he  will.  Bob's  too  much 
of  a  gentleman." 

The  friend  believes  Bob  was  truly 
in  love  with  Renata  and  would  have 
married  her — eventually.  Bob  found 
Renata  "on  the  bounce"  after  his  di- 
vorce from  Sharon  Hugueny.  It  hap- 
pened in  New  York  where  Bob  runs 
his  huge  sportswear  firm,  Evan-Picone. 
from  the  heart  of  the  Garment  Center. 

Renata,  who  had  started  out  in  her 
native  Germany  as  an  airline  hostess 
and  then  switched  to  modeling,  came 
to  New  York  to  further  her  career. 
Within  a  short  time,  the  high-fashion 
magazines  saw  in  beautiful  and  blond 
Renata  the  sparkle,  the  lilt,  the  mag- 
netism they  demand  in  their  models. 
Renata  was  soon  in  great  demand  and 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  before 
she  hit  the  covers  of  the  top  glamour 
magazines. 


Love  at  first  look 

And  it  was  at  just  about  that  time 
that  Bob,  who  is  an  avid  reader  of 
these  books — it's  his  business  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  goings-on  in  the  industry 
— also  discovered  Renata. 

It  took  a  supper-club  party  to  bring 
them  together.  Bob  spotted  the  beauti- 
ful, soft-spoken  charmer  and  recog- 
nized her  as  the  very  same  girl  he  had 
been  admiring  in  photos.  They  were  in- 
troduced— and  a  quick  friendship  en- 
sued. 

After  that.  Bob  and  Renata  were  in- 
separable; they  went  on  date  after 
date.  It  wasn't  difficult  for  Renata  to 
abandon  the  social  world  in  which  she 
had  been  traveling  and  join  Bob's. 
Because  she  didn't  have  many  friends 
to  speak  of.  Her  world  was  rather 
empty  before  Bob  came  along.  Models 
who  worked  with  Renata  found  her 
shy  and  remote.  One  told  me : 

"I  was  struck  by  Renata  the  first  time 
I  saw  her  at  the  agency.  She  stood  out 
among  the  girls.  I  suppose  the  best  way 
to  put  it  is  that  she  had  class.  But  she 
was  aloof,  hard  to  reach.  Perhaps  the 
language  barrier  had  something  to  do 
with  it." 
y  But   there   was    no   language    barrier 

R       that  anyone  could  detect  when  Bob  and 
Renata  were  together.  They  seemed  to 
understand  each  other  perfectly. 
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As  they  traveled  among  his  circle  of 
friends,  Bob  introduced  Renata  to  those 
of  his  chums  who  had  not  yet  met  her. 

And  so  one  day  it  came  to  pass  that 
another  of  Bob's  chums  hove  into  view 
and  Renata  was  introduced.  The  friend 
was  Eddie  Fisher. 

It  happened  the  night  of  the  Milton 
Berle  testimonial  in  New  York  City's 
sumptuous  new  Hotel  Americana,  where 
Eddie  only  recently  completed  a  sing- 
ing engagement. 

Eddie  was  on  the  dais  the  night  of 
the  testimonial,  while  Bob  and  Renata 
were  at  one  of  the  tables  up  front. 
Another  performer  on  the  dais,  who 
could  also  probably  make  a  handsome 
living  as  a  reporter,  came  away  from  the 
affair  with  this  penetrating  observation: 

"From  the  moment  Eddie  looked  out 
over  the  audience  and  saw  Renata  with 
Bob,  his  eyes  didn't  leave  her  once.  I 
watched  Eddie  watching  her  all  night. 
He  kept  staring  all  through  dinner  and 
afterward  when  the  comedians  and 
other  performers  went  through  their 
routines. 

"I  knew  something  was  clicking  .  .  ." 

The  click  came  soon  after  Eddie  left 
the  dais  and  headed  for  Bob's  table. 

"He  went  to  the  table  like  a  hom- 
ing  pigeon,"   the   performer   said. 

Bob  introduced  Renata  and  Eddie 
sat  down  at  the  table — eyes  still  trans- 
fixed on  the  beautiful  blonde.  Of  course 
there  was  no  hint  then  that  Eddie  was 
anything  more  than  simply  attracted 
to  Renata  as  a  lovely  woman. 

Who  would  think  that  Eddie  could 
have  thought  of  Renata  in  terms  of  tak- 
ing her  for  himself?  She  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Bob — who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  Eddie's  closest 
friends. 

That  was  a  friendship  which  went 
back  several  years.  Back  to  the  happier 
times  of  Eddie's  marriage  to  Debbie 
Reynolds. 

Bob  was  in  Hollywood  then.  As  you 
may  recall,  he  had  been  discovered  by 
Norma  Shearer  and  signed  to  play  the 
part  of  director  Irving  Thalberg — 
Norma's  husband — in  a  picture  about 
Hollywood.  From  there,  Bob  skyrock- 
eted to  stardom  as  Ava  Gardner's 
bullfighter  lover  in  "The  Sun  Also 
Rises,"  then  went  on  to  do  the  rich 
young  wastrel  in  "The  Best  of  Every- 
thing." 

Then  came  the  cataclysm.  Mike  Todd 
died  in  the  plane  crash;  Eddie  began 
consoling  Liz;   Eddie  fell  in  love  witli 
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Liz;  Eddie  divorced  Debbie;  Eddie 
married  Liz. 

All  of  which  was  followed  by  an 
avalanche  of  stinging  public  rebuke  for 
Eddie  and  Liz.  And  through  it  all — 
from  the  moment  that  Eddie  was  seen 
squiring  Liz  in  public,  even  before  there 
was  more  than  a  hint  of  his  real  feel- 
ings for  Liz — Bob  was  beside  Eddie  to 
defend  him. 

"He's  just  a  misunderstood  guy,"  Bob 
told  a  reporter  when  Eddie's  name  was 
linked  to  Liz's.  Bob  spoke  up  for  Eddie 
a  number  of  times  subsequently. 

Bob's  friendship  was  something  Eddie 
treasured,  after  that.  And  when  Liz 
tossed  that  humdinger  of  a  party  for 
Eddie  after  he  opened  a  singing  engage- 
ment in  the  Empire  Room  of  New 
York's  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  which 
was  just  after  their  wedding — Bob  was 
one  of  the  honored  guests. 

In  more  recent  times,  following  the 
Richard  Burton-Liz  Taylor  debacle  that 
chased  Eddie  back  from  Europe  a  brok- 
en-hearted husband,  Bob  was  right 
there  in  New  York  to  put  a  comforting 
and  consoling  arm  around  his  friend. 

Well,  that's  the  background  on  Ed- 
die's   and    Bob's    friendship — which    is 


The  familiar  triangle 

Yet  it  was  still  in  full  blossom  the 
night  Bob  presented  Renata  to  Eddie. 
But  from  that  moment  on,  the  process 
of  deterioration  began  to  set  in.  The 
situation  swiftly  assumed  mathematical 
proportions.  And  the  geometric  figure 
that  emerged  was  the  well-known  tri- 
angle. 

In  other  words,  Eddie,  Bob  and  Ren- 
ata became  lines  on  a  graph  or  chart. 
Like  shares  on  the  stock  exchange 
board.  Eddie  and  Renata  enjoyed  an 
almost  immediate  upswing  on  the  mar- 
ket of  love,  while  Bob  took  a  tumble. 

Eddie  set  the  pace  and  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  ensuing  fluctuations 
on  the  "board."  And  what  a  pace  he 
set ! 

According  to  columnist  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen,  Eddie  "swept  Renata  off  her  feet 
with  a  suddenness  that  surprised  every- 
one." 

A  close  friend  of  Bob's  went  even 
further  by  claiming  Eddie  virtually 
pulled  a  "double-cross"  on  his  pal  and 
buddy. 

"Eddie  would  phone  Renata  at  Bob's 
apartment  on  the  East  Side  (in  New 
York)  while  Bob  was  at  the  office.  And 
he'd  call  her  at  the  modeling  agency 
to  find  out  where  she  was  when  she  was 
being  photographed.  He  was  after  her 
all  the  time. 

"I  knew  Eddie  was  crazy  about  Renata 
from  the  very  beginning.  There  is  no 
other  explanation  for  what  Eddie  did  to 
Bob. 

"It  hurts  to  see  it  happen.  With  all 
the  girls  who  were  throwing  themselves 
at  Eddie,  he  had  to  go  and  pick  on  the 
one  who  belonged  to  his  best  friend  . .  ." 

Bob  knew  what  was  happening,  and 
yet  he  didn't  seem  to  make  any  con- 
certed effort  to  stem  Eddie's  foray. 

Some  of  Bob's  friends  think  he  had 
enough  self-confidence  in  himself  as  a 
man — they  insist  he  is  handsomer, 
richer  and  more  amusing  than  Eddie — 


to  win  Renata's  love  over  the  long  pull. 

But,  these  friends  also  emphasized: 

"For  nearly  a  year,  Bob  romanced 
Renata  but  never  proposed  marriage — 
and  Renata  is  the  marrying  kind.  She 
probably  became  disillusioned  and  dis- 
enchanted with  Bob — after  Eddie  came 
along  and  threw  himself  at  her  the  way 
he  did." 

Despite  all  of  Eddie's  rushing  tactics, 
as  recently  as  early  July  it  seemed 
Renata  still  belonged  to  Bob.  For 
Renata  flew  with  Bob  to  Las  Vegas  to 
spend  the  weekend  of  the  Fourth  in  the 
gambling  paradise.  They  both  stayed 
at  the  Riviera,  then  flew  back  together 
on  the  same  jet  to  New  York. 

But,  a  fortnight  later,  lissome  Renata 
boarded  another  jet  and  flew  back  to 
Vegas — to  join  Eddie,  who  had  just 
opened  at  the  Desert  Inn  Hotel. 

What  made  Renata  abandon  Bob  for 
Eddie  so  swiftly  and  suddenly? 

"Marriage,"  the  answer  came  from 
Las  Vegas.  "Eddie  told  Renata  exactly 
what  she  wanted  to  hear :  'I  love  you  and 
I  want  to  marry  you.'  And  that  won 
Renata  heart  and  soul  for  Eddie." 

It  made  not  one  iota  of  difference  to 
Eddie  that  another  of  his  lovely  girl- 
friends— Ann-Margret — was  in  town 
during  Renata's  solo  return.  Eddie  had 
eyes  only  for  the  German  model  and, 
during  her  stay  here,  they  were  insepa- 
rable. 

Ann-Margret,  who  had  come  on  the 
scene  to  shoot  sequences  for  "Viva  Las 
Vegas,"  with  Elvis  Presley,  never  saw 
Eddie. 

And  to  think  that,  only  a  few  short 
months  before,  Ann-Margret  was  the 
biggest  thing  in  Eddie's  life! 

No  sooner  were  the  details  of  the 
foregoing  goings-on  recorded  in  the 
press  than  Eddie  came  along  with  a 
denial  of  the  story  that  he  and  Renata 
planned  to  marry.  He  issued  the  cus- 
tomary and  tired  statement :  "We're  just 
very  good  friends." 

But  Eddie's  and  Renata's  actions 
spoke  louder  than  mere  words.  Renata 
became  a  nightly  visitor  at  the  Desert 
Inn,  where  Eddie  would  have  her 
brought  by  car  and  seated  at  a  very 
special  private  table  up  front— a  table 
for  one. 

And  as  Eddie  sang,  he  would  look 
only  at  Renata — just  as  he  once  did 
when  he  sang  his  love  ballads  directly  to 
Liz. 

Immediately  after  Eddie  left  the 
stage,  Renata  would  slip  away  from 
the  table,  enter  the  waiting  car,  and 
away  she'd  go. 

"If  that  doesn't  prove  a  passionate 
interest  in  each  other,"  said  one  friend, 
"then  I  don't  know  what  love  is." 

Love  is  one  thing,  though,  and  mar- 
riage is  another.  Yet  one  usually  leads 
to  the  other  and,  from  past  perform- 
ance, one  could  safely  conclude  that 
Eddie  is  the  marrying  kind. 

Of  course  there  was  one  force  to 
deter  Eddie  from  marrying  Renata  at 
the  time. 

Elizabeth  Taylor. 

For  Eddie  was  still  married  to  Liz, 
though,  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  he 
was  scheduled  to  spend  enough  time  in 
Nevada  this  summer  and  early  fall  to 
establish  residence  for  divorce.  By  the 
time  you  read  this,  Eddie  will  probably 
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have  started  the  divorce— and  he  will 
soon  be  free  to  marry  Renata  Boeck. 

Still,  his  own  statement  indicated  he 
won't — at  least,  for  the  time  being. 

Renata  herself  had  no  comment  other 
than  to  say  that  Eddie  was  "very  inter- 
esting and  very  nice  to  me,"  and  "I  like 
him  very  much." 

Of  the  two  comments,  we  thought 
Eddie's  carried  far  greater  significance. 
It  tended  to  indicate  that  he  was  draw- 
ing   a    lesson    from    Richard    Burton's 


book  on  geometry — namely  the  phase 
that  deals  with  the  properties  of  figures 
in  space. 

It  would  seem  that  Eddie  was  trying 
to  keep  Renata  dangling — just  as  Rich- 
ard was  keeping  Liz  in  suspense. 

Speaking  in  these  occasional  geo- 
metric terms,  as  we  have  here,  it  is 
of  further  significance  to  note  that  this 
form  of  mathematics  arose  originally 
in  response  to  man's  practical  needs. 

But  geometry  was  not  designed  for 


the  problems  of  two  different   worlds. 

Richard  Burton  seems  to  think  it  was. 

And  Eddie  Fisher  may  be  trying  to 
match  what  Richard  appears  to  have 
discovered  in  the  auguries  of  triangles. 

That  may  be  Greek  to  some  people, 
but  it  adds  up  to  a  very  clear  geometric 
conclusion:  Eddie  has  pulled  a  Burton 
— and  in  more  ways  than  one! 

— George  Carpozi  Jr. 

Eddie's  recording  company  is  Ramrod. 


MARY  TYLER  MOORE 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

That  he  has  since  accepted  and  adjusted 
to  the  situation  so  well  is  a  tribute  to  all 
concerned. 

How  did  they  manage  it? 

Mary  modestly  gives  credit  partly  to 
Grant's  adroit  handling  of  the  doubts, 
fears  and  jealousies  normal  to  any  boy 
in  a  similar  spot  .  .  .  and  partly  to  her 
ex-husband  Dick's  steady  refusal  to  pit 
parent  against  parent. 

"Ritchie  gets  nowhere  saying  to  his 
father,  'But  Mommy  and  Buddy  (his 
name  for  Grant)  let  me  do  that,'  "  Mary 
smiles.  "You  see,  Dick  and  I  discuss  all 
the  major  events  with  regard  to  his  up- 
bringing in  advance.  And  we  avoid 
problems  because,  with  both  of  us — and 
with  Grant,  too — no  problem  is  consid- 
ered too  minor  to  be  given  serious 
thought.  If  you  ignore  it  today,  it  be- 
comes a  major  problem  tomorrow." 

For  love  of  Mike  and  Mark 

It's  easy  to  see  that  Mary  herself  has 
been  both  wise  and  skillful  in  handling 
her  two  families.  When  Grant's  two  eld- 
est, Mike  and  Mark,  were  out  for  a  two- 
week  holiday,  she  arranged  her  schedule 
so  she  could  take  them  to  Disneyland 
and  Marineland.  It  was  the  first  time 
they'd  been  to  these  famous  places. 

Both  Mary  and  Grant  tried  to  look 
calmly  at  the  personality  clashes  be- 
tween the  boys.  "They  went  at  their 
little  disagreements  hammer-and-tongs 
and  I  kept  a  close  watch,  at  first,  to  make 
sure  it  was  all  talk  and  no  action.  But 
after  the  first  couple  of  spats,  I  realized 
that  all  three  were  sort  of  trying  each 
other  out,  letting  off  steam,  and  really 
becoming  acquainted. 

"After  all,  Ritchie  is  an  only  child 
and  used  to  all  the  privileges  that  go 
with  no  opposition,  while  Mike  and 
Mark  are  older  and  wouldn't  be  worth 
their  salt  if  they  catered  continually  to 
the  whims  of  a  younger  kid.  Both  sides 
learned  something  about  each  other,  got 
to  like  what  they  learned,  and  decided 
to  give  a  little,  take  a  little — and  be 
friends." 

Soon  after  the  boys  arrived,  it  became 
obvious  that  Ritch's  nose  was  somewhat 
out  of  joint.  He  had  all  the  mixed  feel- 
ings of  being  a  dispossessed  lodger  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  warm-hearted  host. 
His  jealousy  soon  caused  him  to  begin 
R  competing  for  his  mother's  and  step- 
father's attention  and  love. 

Mary  confided  to  Grant  that  she  was 
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worried.  But  Grant's  attitude  was  based 
on  solid  conviction :  "If  you  give  a  child 
self-respect,  he'll  learn  to  respect 
others." 

So  Mary  allowed  Ritch  to  stay  up  an 
hour  later  and  also  permitted  him  cer- 
tain other  freedoms  which  were  the 
usual  routine  of  the  older  boys.  Ritch 
began  to  realize  there  was  no  need  to  be 
aggressive  or  to  compete — he  was  with 
two  friends  who  got  no  better  treatment 
than  he  did.  His  jealousy  proved  short- 
lived. 

Mary's  "jewel  of  a  housekeeper" 
works  a  five-day  week  with  weekends  off, 
so  Saturday  night  is  strictly  barbecue 
at  the  Tinker  household.  Everyone  stays 
in  the  swimming  pool  until  the  last  rays 
of  sun  have  melted  into  twilight — by 
which  time,  Grant  has  the  coals  aglow 
and  the  hamburgers  sizzling.  Mary  con- 
tributes a  mixed  green  salad  and  home- 
made dessert. 

Grant's  boys  were  also  enthralled  by 
the  idea  of  their  father's  very  own  pool 
in  his  backyard.  As  members  of  a  Con- 
necticut beach  club,  they're  both  excel- 
lent swimmers  and  they  splashed  and 
dived  merrily  with  young  Ritch  until  the 
dinner  call  came.  "When  I  told  them 
that  the  weather  out  here  was  often 
warm  enough  for  swimming  in  Decem- 
ber/' Mary  chuckles,  "they  could  hardly 
believe  it!  I  think  they're  hoping  to  be 
invited  out  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, just  so  they  can  try  the  pool." 

On  Sunday  nights,  Mary  is  used  to 
dining  at  her  family's  place.  "We 
brought  all  three  boys  with  us,  and  Mike 
and  Mark  told  Ritchie  that  his  grand- 
mother was  'a  real  keen  cook.'  The  fun- 
ny part  is  that  nobody  strained  to  make 
the  boys  feel  at  home.  If  we  had,  they 
would  probably  have  felt  nothing  but 
the  strain." 

Let's  add  to  the  family! 

After  the  young  visitors  were  gone, 
Mary  asked  her  son  how  he  had  enjoyed 
the  visit  of  two  stepbrothers.  "Gee, 
Mommy,"  he  said,  "I  liked  them.  I  wish 
we  could  have  a  few  kids  around  all  the 
time.  Maybe  you  and  Buddy  could  get 
some?" 

Said  Mary,  with  a  quizzical  glance  at 
Grant,  "Well,  darling,  it's  not  impossi- 
ble." 

It  was  then  Mary  and  Grant  realized 
that  the  experiment  of  having  his  boys 
visit  their  stepmother  and  stepbrother 
was  truly  a  huge  success,  and  they 
quickly  made  plans  to  take  Grant's  four 
youngsters  and  Ritchie  to  Vermont  for  a 
week  this  fall.  Since  the  nearest  town  to 
the  home  where  they  planned  to  stay  is 


fifteen  miles  away  and  there  are  no  res- 
taurants nearby,  Mary  knew  she'd  real- 
ly be  kept  busy!  But,  as  she  pointed 
out,  "I'm  sure  the  boys  will  all  pitch  in 
with  the  housework,  though,  and  Grant's 
daughter  Jodie  can  help  me  with  cook- 
ing." 

Mary's  lively  dark  eyes  dance  as  she 
explains  that  "Grant  is  management. 
I'm  the  performer  in  our  family.  He 
never  hams  it  up,  even  under  pressure. 
I  always  talk  things  over  with  him  in 
full  confidence.  I  know  he'll  be  patient 
and  come  up  with  a  different  slant  on 
the  issue.  When  it's  something  having 
to  do  with  our  two  families,  he  can  be 
counted  on  to  deal  with  it  in  a  fair,  firm 
and  sympathetic  manner. 

Fighting  the  pressure 

"Sometimes,  mostly  because  of  my 
own  pressures  on  the  set,  I  get  really 
annoyed.  It  might  be  a  something  or  a 
someone.  But  I  come  home  literally 
seething,  and  blow  up.  The  fact  that 
Grant  is  in  the  same  business  can  be 
very  helpful  at  such  times.  He'll  smile, 
kiss  me  and  say,  'Yes,  I  had  my  own 
foul-up  with  So-and-so  not  so  long  ago. 
Let  me  tell  you  an  experience  I  once  got 
into,  on  account  of  him.'  And  he 
launches  a  story  that's  so  interesting  to 
listen  to  that,  by  the  time  he's  finished, 
I'm  no  longer  mad — in  fact,  I  find  it 
hard  to  remember  what  my  grievance 
was!" 

Both  Mary  and  Grant  are  active,  ca- 
reer-minded people  with  energy  and 
drive  to  burn.  But  the  center  of  their 
world  is — and,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
remain — their  children  and  the  rare 
communion  they  enjoy  together.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  both  extremely  careful 
about  creating  a  healthy  atmosphere  for 
Ritch.  "Some  people  try  to  pull  an  iron 
curtain  over  their  past  errors  and  mis- 
haps," says  Mary  thoughtfully,  "but 
they  soon  discover  that  the  curtain  isn't 
iron  at  all.  It's  really  transparent:  The 
past  shines  through. 

"When  Grant  and  I  decided  to  get 
married,  we  understood  that  young 
Ritch  would  be  spending  Sundays  and 
some  weekends  with  his  dad.  We  knew 
that,  unless  we  were  very  sensible  in  our 
handling  of  things,  we  could  set  up  in 
the  boy  very  painful  divided  loyalties. 
We  immediately  let  his  father  know — at 
a  time  when  Ritch  was  there  to  hear — 
that  he  could  have  Ritch  on  weekdays, 
too,  if  it  were  for  a  special  treat,  such 
as  going  to  a  game  being  played  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Like  most  kids, 
Ritch  is  sensitive  and  he  got  the  idea 
quickly:  In  spite  of  the  separation  of 


his  parents,  he  was  still  secure  in  their 
affections." 

Both  Dick  and  Mary  keep  tabs  on 
their  son  by  giving  each  other  brief  run- 
downs on  his  moods  and  behavior  with 
each  of  them.  During  the  first  weeks  of 
Mary's  remarriage,  Ritchie  was  mark- 
edly quiet  with  her  about  his  visits  to 
his  father — and  vice  versa.  Mary  and 
Grant  on  the  one  side,  Dick  on  the  other, 
were  all  curious  about  his  secretive  man- 
ner. But  they  agreed  to  let  nature  take 
its  course. 

This  strategy  finally  paid  off  when 
one  day  he  returned  home  from  his  fa- 
ther's to  demand,  with  exasperation, 
"Well,  aren't  you  going  to  ask  me  what 
we  talked  about?" 

Mary  replied,  as  casually  as  possible, 
"If  and  when  you  feel  like  telling  about 
your  visit  with  Daddy,  fine — we'll  listen. 
But  you  don't  have  to  tell  us  what  you 
did  or  what  you  talked  about,  unless  you 
really  want  to." 

After  that,  Ritchie's  secrecy  vanished 
and  he  grew  quite  voluble  about  his 
adventures  and  conversations  as  he 
shuttled  between  his  mother's  home  and 
his  father's.  With  Dick's  hearty  ap- 
proval, Mary  and  Grant  have  also  seen 
to  it  that  Ritch  is  given  definite  chores 
to  do — such  as  cleaning  the  driveway, 
picking  up  in  his  room,  rinsing  out  tin 
cans  and  putting  out  the  garbage. 

"Now  that  he  is  eight,"  says  Mary, 
"he  is  beginning  to  know  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  him  without  having  to  be 
told.  This  took  a  lot  of  patience,  time 
and  persistence.  But  the  main  thing  is 
not  that  he  learns  his  duties,  but  the 
sense  of  importance  it  gives  him  to  have 
duties.  He  feels  grown-up — and  also  an 
integral  part  of  the  family  unit — be- 
cause he  is  not  taking  all  and  giving 
nothing  in  return." 

The  best  of  two  worlds 

Mary  paused  to  gather  her  thoughts. 

"What  I've  been  trying  to  put  in 
words  is  that  having  children  by  a  previ- 
ous marriage,  and  also  having  children 
that  go  with  the  new  marriage,  is  very 
much  like  being  an  actress  and  a  home- 
maker.  You  feel  part  of  two  worlds,  in 
some  respects  different  from  each  other, 
and  yet  in  other  ways  alike  and  familiar. 

"The  important  thing,  I  believe — and 
Grant  feels  the  same — is  not  to  let  the 
two  worlds  drift  too  far  apart,  so  that 
you  lose  communication  with  one  or  the 
other.  I  shiver  when  I  think  of  such  sec- 
ond marriages.  The  terrible,  empty  dis- 
tance that  rolls  between  the  children  of 
the  first  marriage  and  those  of  the  sec- 
ond— to  me,  such  a  situation  would  be  a 
nightmare.  It  would  spoil  and  maybe 
even  destroy  my  happiness  with  Grant. 

"No,  with  all  the  strength  and  com- 
mon sense  that's  in  us,  Grant  and  I  in- 
tend to  act  as  a  bridge  between  his 
children  in  Connecticut  and  my  Ritchie, 
and  any  others  we  might  eventually 
have,  here  in  Hollywood.  With  the  fine 
help  we've  been  getting  from  his  former 
wife  and  my  former  husband,  I  hope 
and  pray  this  is  what  we  are  accomplish- 
ing." — Flora  Rand 

"The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show"  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  9:30  P.M.  EDT. 


You  can  do  this  every  day 
o% 

You  can  relax  —  and  use 


Some  girls  like  to  struggle,  and  try  to  prove 
that  grandma  knew  best.  They  brush  their 
hair  and  bang  their  elbows.  They  wrap 
their  hair  in  hot  towels  and  olive  oil. 
Other  girls  take  it  easy  and  get  the  same 
results.  These  cool  ones  use  Pomatex. 

POMATEX  DOES  ALL 

Pomatex  is  a  great  new  hair  dressing  dis- 
covery that  takes  all  the  sweat  and  tears 
out  of  hair  care.  Pomatex  grooms,  condi- 
tions and  glamorizes  all  in  one.  So  simple ! 
Pomatex  is  a  non-greasy  cream  that's  de- 
signed specifically  to  make  your  hair  a 
shining  example  (the  easy  way). 

CORRECTS  DRYNESS 

Dry  hair  is  lifeless,  dull,  hard  to  manage. 


So  .  .  .  just  rub  some  Pomatex  into  your 
hair  with  each  shampoo.  Pomatex  goes 
right  down  to  the  roots,  where  new  hair 
is  born,  to  correct  dryness  and  bring  back 
healthy  life  and  silky  softness. 

ADDS  LUSTRE,  HOLDS  SET 

A  wee  bit  of  Pomatex,  used  every  morn- 
ing, gives  your  hair  sheen  and  color  bril- 
liance. The  whole  day  through  Pomatex 
keeps  hair  well  groomed  and  under  con- 
trol without  stiffness  or  stickiness.  It's  the 
natural  look  you  love. 
Get  Pomatex  at  your  favorite  cosmetic 
counter,  or  send  250  (to  cover  cost  of  han- 
dling) for  a  free  introductory  size  jar. 
Write  Pomatex,  230  East  44th  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 


BOOKKEEPER 
ACCOUNTANT 


B"  Earn  Big  Sparetlme  Money  Q^Be  Your  Own  Boss 
[&  Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Job  URGENT  DEMAND  for 
MEN  and  WOMEN,  all  ages,  trained  In  today's  special 
Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  methods.  Qualify  right  at 
home  for  your  own  business,  or  a  well-paid  position  as 
Accountant,  Auditor,  Tax  Specialist,  Etc.  EARN  WHILE 
TOU  LEARN!  FREE  book  and  unique  Select- A- Skill 
Career  Finder  give  full  details.  Write  TODAY.  M  T.I.  S 
School  of  Accounting,  Rm.  AR-2903,  Jacksonville  6,  Fla. 


DIAMONDS  TOO  EXPENSIVE? 


Well,   don't  worry  I  Wear  and  enjoy 
a  big,  impressive  1%-CARAT  Gen- 
uine     White      Zircon— NATURE'S 
_  DIAMOND  RIVAL— in  your  choice 
jg  of  Gold  Filled  or  Sterling  Silver  set- 
is  ting  for  only  $5.95,  tax  and  postage 
paid.  To  order,  SEND  NO  REMIT- 
TANCE   (unless    you    wish).    Rush 
only   ring   size   and   order   now.    Pay 
Postman  on  arrival  EXACTLY  $5.95. 
NOT  ONE  CENT  MORE— EVER.  Your 
money    returned    if,    after    examina- 
tion,   you    are    not    delighted!    Send 
NOW— you'll    be   e-lad   you   didl 

NATIONAL  JEWELRY  CO.,  Dept.  177,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


New  Electric-Eye  Co/or  m  -  mCDA 
NO  COST" 

To  get  acquainted,  I'll  send  you  this 
amazing  new  10  second  Polaroid  Camera 
that  takes  heautiful  color  or  b  &  w  pic- 
tures of  your  loved  ones,  friends,  scenery,'- 
etc.  Simply  hand  out  or  mail  only 
twenty  get-acquainted  coupons  FREE  to 
friends  or  relatives  and  help  us  get  that 
many  new  customers  as  per  our  premium  letter.  You'll  love  your 
new  easy-to-operate  Polaroid,  and  the  pictures  it  takes,  as  I  do 
mine  Please  -send  me  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or  Kodak  pic- 
ture when  writ  ins  for  your  Polaroid  Camera.  We  will  make  you  a 
(beautiful  5x7  inch  enlargement  in  a  "Movietone"  frame  and  you  can 
tell  friends  about  our  hand  colored  enlargements  when  handing  out  the 
coupons.  -  Send  today  and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few 
cents  for  pur  co.d.  service  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Your  original  re- 
turned. Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  each  picture  so  I 
can  also  give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand- 
colored  in  oils  for  greater  beauty,  sparkle  and  life.  Limit  of  2  to  any 
one  person.  Send  today  for  your  20  FREE  coupons  to  hand  out  and 
please  enclose  your  name,  address  and  favorite  snapshot  Our  supply 
of  Polaroid  Cameras  is  limited.  Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  Gift  Manager. 

DEAN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  X-703,  913  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines  2.  Iowa 


iACCORDIONSsVjOFF! 


Sin  up  to  >5  oil  retail  print  ol  comoarablo  icrordloni! 
■  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

Buy  Direct  from  world 's  Largest  Deal  er  I 
fflmporter-to-YoapricesI 


SO  mod  els—  fin- 

t  genuine  Italian  makesi    New,  easier 

terms!  Bonos  Gifts  Free.  Rush  name  and 

address  for  FREE  Color  Catalogs  and 

Direct  Importer- to-Yoa  pricei.    Writ* 


:,^-         Accordion  Corporation  of  America 

uffir?L.J  2003  W.'ChicaaoAv..  Dot.  FW103.Chicaao: 


2003  W .-Chicago  Av.,  Opt.  FW103,  Chicago  22 


New  Special  Shampoo 

SLTJ.  BLONDES! 

Washes  Hair  SHADES  LIGHTER  Safely 

Gives    it   a    Glorious    Golden   Shine 

Now,  without  tints,  rinses  or  ugly  bleached  look,  you 
can  watch  your  blonde  hair  come  to  life!  BLONDEX 
(made  at  home  FRESH  as  you  need  it)  removes  the 
dingy  film  that  makes  blonde  hair  dark  and  old-looking, 
gives  it  the  golden  color  men  love!  Try  BLONDEX  tonight! 


SONG  IDEAS 

NEEDED   for   MUSIC 
RECORDING   and   PROMOTION 


ACTIVE,  PROFESSIONAL  SONGWRITERS  with  pub- 
lisher contacts  need  new  song  ideas  —  in  any 
form:  Titles,  short  descriptions,  poems.  SHARE 
ROYALTIES.  More  than  $50,000,000  earned  by 
SONGWRITERS  in  1962. 

Our  staff  has  written  these  Hits: 

LET  THE   LITTLE  GIRL  DANCE  —  BILLY  BLAND 

PRETTY   LITTLE   ANGEL   EYES  —  CURTIS   LEE 

WHAT  A   SURPRISE  —  JOHNNY   MAESTRO 

HOMBRE  —  THE   BELMONTS    -.PLUS   MANY  OTHER   HITS! 

All  types  of  song  material  needed,  ballad,  rock  & 
roll,  gospel,  rhythm  &  blues,  country  &  western. 
Send  one  or  more  of  your  best  song  ideas  or 
poems  for  consideration.  You  will  be  notified  im- 
mediately if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC,  RECORDING  t, 
PROMOTION. 

TURN  YOUR   IDEAS   INTO   DOLLARS! 
FREE  examination,  details,  appraisal — SEND  NOW! 
SONGWRITERS'   ASSOCIATES 
Studio  21E,  236  West  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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If  you've  got  specific  questions  about  anything  in  the  news  (and  who  hasn't 
these  days?),  just  send  them  to  Walter  Cronkite  on  CBS  Radio  and  he'll 
get  you  the  answers  from  Stuart  Novins  in  Moscow,  Douglas  Edwards 
in  New  York,  David  Schoenbrun  in  Paris,  Charles  Kuralt  in  Rio,  Marvin 
Kalb  in  Washington  or  any  other  CBS  News  Correspondent  anywhere. 


Now  you've  got  a  personal  pipeline  to 
what's  going  on  in  the  world. 

Send  your  questions  to  "Ask  Dimension," 
485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Hear  the  answers  every  weekday  evening 
on  Walter  Cronkite's  new  program  on  the 
CBS  Radio  Network. 

Cronkite  has  become  broadcasting's  an- 
chor man  of  distinction  by  the  way  he's 


handled  just  about  every  convention,  elec- 
tion, inauguration  and  special  event  within 
recent  memory.  As  a  roving  reporter,  he's 
covered  everything  from  the  first  B-17 
raid  on  Germany  (in  the  plane)  to  John 
Glenn's  space  flight  (from  the  ground). 
On  "Ask  Dimension,"  Cronkite  calls 
on  equally  distinguished  CBS  News- 
men to  answer  questions  in  their  area. 


(The  same  men  who  are  the  biggest  reason 
more  people  turn  to  CBS  Radio  for  News- 
On-The-Hour.) 

You  can  hear  "Ask  Dimension"  and 
62  other  provocative  features— from 
"Dear  Abby"  with  Abigail  Van  Buren 
to  "This  Week  in  Space"  with  Charles 
Von  Fremd— each  week  only  on  the 
radio  stations  listed  opposite. 


The  CBS  I  Radio  Network 


There's  no  question 

where  you'll  find  the  best 

On-The-Hour  News* 

information 
and  entertainment 
around  the  clock. 


Your  CBS  Radio  Station. 
Tune  in. 

Alabama  Birmingham  WATV,  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile 
WKRG,  Montgomery  WCOV,  Selma  WGWC.Tuscumbia 
WVNA  Arizona  Phoenix  KOOL,  Tucson  KOLD  Arkansas 
El  Dorado  KELD,  Fort  Smith  KFPW,  Little  Rock  KXLR 
California  Bakersfield  KERN,  Chico  KHSL,  Eureka 
KINS,  Fresno  KFRE,  Los  Angeles  KNX,  Modesto 
KBEE,  Palm  Springs  KCMJ,  Redding  KVCV,  Sacra- 
mento KFBK,  San  Diego  KFMB,  San  Francisco  KCBS 
Colorado  Colorado  Springs  KVOR,  Denver  KLZ,  Grand 
Junction  KREX  Connecticut  Hartford-Manchester 
WINF,  Waterbury  WBRY  District  of  Columbia  Wash- 
ington WTOP  Florida  Fort  Myers  WINK,  Fort  Pierce 
WARN,  Gainesville  WGGG,  Jacksonville  WIVY,  Key 
West  WKWF,  Miami  WKAT,  Orlando  WDBO,  Pensa- 
eola  WMEL,  St.  Augustine  WFOY,  Sarasota  WSPB, 
Tallahassee  WTNT,  Tampa  WDAE,  West  Palm  Beach 
WJNO  Georgia  Albany  WGPC,  Athens  WGAU,  Atlanta 
WYZE.Augusta.WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL,  Gainesville 
WGGA,  Macon  WMAZ,  Rome  WLAQ,  Savannah  WTOC, 
Thomasville  WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls 
KID  Illinois  Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM,  Dan- 
ville WDAN,  Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria  WMBD,  Quincy 
WTAD,  Rock  Island  WHBF,  Springfield  WTAX  Indiana 
Anderson  WHBU,  Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indianapolis 
WISH,  Kokomo  WIOU,  Marion  WMRI,  Muncie  WLBC, 
South  Bend  WSBT,  Terre  Haute  WTHI  Iowa  Cedar 
Rapids  WMT,  Des  Moines  KRNT,  Mason  City  KGLO. 
Ottumwa  KBIZ  Kansas  Colby  KXXX,  Topeka  WIBW, 
Wichita  KFH  Kentucky  Ashland  WCMI,  Henderson 
WSON,  Hopkinsville  WHOP,  Lexington  WVLK,  Louis- 
ville WINN,  Owensboro  WOMI,  Paducah  WPAD, 
Paintsville  WSIP  Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  New 
Orleans  WWL,  Shreveport  KCIJ  Maine  Portland 
WLOB,  Waterville-Skowhegan  WGHM  Maryland  Balti- 
more WCBM,  Cumberland  WCUM,  Frederick  WFMD, 
Hagerstown  WARK  Massachusetts  Boston  WEEI,  Fitch- 
burg  WFGM,  Greenfield  WHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK, 
Springfield  WMAS,  Worcester  WNEB  Michigan  Detroit 
WJR,  Grand  Rapids  WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO,  Sagi- 
naw WSGW  Minnesota  Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  WCCO  Mississippi  Meridian  WCOC  Missouri 
Joplin  KODE,  Kansas  City  KCMO,  St.  Louis  KMOX, 
Springfield  KTTS  Montana  Butte  KBOW,  Missoula 
KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha  WOW,  Scotsbluff  KOLT 
Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC  New  Hampshire  Concord 
WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  Laconia  WEMJ  New  Jersey 
Atlantic  City  WFPG  New  Mexico  Albuquerque  KGGM, 
Santa  Fe  KVSF  New  York  Albany  WROW,  Binghamton 
WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN,  Elmira  WELM,  Gloversville 
WENT,  Ithaca  WHCU,  Kingston  WKNY,  New  York 
WCBS,  Plattsburgh  WEAV,  Rochester  WHEC,  Syra- 
cuse WHEN,  Utica  WIBX,  Watertown  WWNY  North 
Carolina  Asheville  WWNC,  Charlotte  WBT,  Durham 
WDNC,  Fayetteville  WFAI,  Greensboro  WBIG,  Green- 
ville WGTC,  Rocky  Mount  WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand 
Forks  KILO,  Jamestown  KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC 
Ohio  Akron  WADC,  Cincinnati  WCPO,  Columbus 
WBNS,  Dayton  WHIO,  Portsmouth  WPAY,  Youngs- 
town  WKBN  Oklahoma  Oklahoma  City-Norman  WNAD 
Oregon  Eugene  KERG,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford 
KYJC,  Portland  KOIN,  Roseburg  KRNR  Pennsylvania 
Altoona  WVAM,  DuBois  WCED,  Harrisburg  WHP,  In- 
diana WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU, 
Pittsburgh-McKeesportWEDO,  Reading  WHUM,  Scran- 
ton  WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury  WKOK, 
Uniontown  WMBS,  Williamsport  WWPA  Rhode  Island 
Providence  WEAN  South  Carolina  Anderson  WAIM, 
Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia-Cayce  WCAY,  Green- 
ville WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA  South  Dakota  Rapid 
City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX  Tennessee  Chattanooga 
WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB,  Johnson  City  WJCW, 
Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis  WREC,  Nashville  WLAC 
Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus  Christi  KSIX,  Dallas 
KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ,  Harlingen  KGBT,  Houston 
KTRH,  Lubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio  KMAC,  Texar- 
kana  KOSY,  Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah  Cedar  City 
KSUB,  Salt  Lake  City  KSL  Vermont  Barre  WSNO, 
Brattleboro  WKVT  Virginia  Norfolk  WTAR,  Richmond 
WRNL,  Roanoke  WDBJ,  Staunton  WAFC,  Washington 
Seattle  KIRO,  Spokane  KGA,  Sunnyside  KREW. 
Walla  Walla  KUJ,  Wenachee  KUEN,  West  Virginia 
Beckley  WJLS,  Charleston  WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN, 
Parkersburg  WPAR,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison  WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIL. 


VINCENT   EDWARDS 

(Continued  from   page  28) 

He  took  some  verbal  jabs  at  Vince  while 
being  interviewed.  "I  read  where  Mar- 
vin said  I  held  up  production  and  didn't 
know  my  lines,  and  that  made  me  un- 
professional," Vince  almost  snarled,  his 
dark  eyes  gleaming  angrily.  ''Well.  I'm 
just  as  professional  as  he  or  anyone 
else  on  my  set.  When  we  have  big-name 
guest  stars,  I  deliver  what  they  deliver. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  I  know  and  do  my 
job  as  well  as  any  of  those  insecure 
actors  who  put  on  what  they  imagine  are 
'socially  acceptable'  fronts.  \ox\  know 
the  kind  .  .  .  they  sit  around  meditating 
for  hours  so  they  can  get  'inside'  a  char- 
acter. A  bunch  of  prima  donnas  is  all 
they  are,  and  I  love  to  put  them  on.  I 
believe  in  a  happy,  friendly  set.  But 
some  of  these  fellows  mistake  kindness 
for  weakness.  They'd  better  watch  it. 
There's  no  room  in  TV  for  personal 
neurosis.  Me — I'll  take  an  old  pro  like 
Chester  Morris  anytime.  That  type  of 
actor  does  his  job  and  acts  like  a  pro- 
fessional. So  Marvin  says  I'm  unprofes- 
sional. I'd  like  to  belt  him  in  the  kisser!" 

Vince  and  that  head-doctor 

Vince's  second  threat  to  life  and  limb 
was  hurled  at  the  trade-paper  colum- 
nist, Mike  Connolly,  already  in  a  state  of 
discombobulation — to  use  an  old  Yan- 
kee term — having  suffered  a  resound- 
ing thwack  from  Shirley  MacLaine  a 
short  time  ago.  Mike's  crime  was  re- 
porting that  Vince  was  consulting  a 
Beverly  Hills  psychiatrist,  Norman  Tra- 
bulus.  to  cure  a  case  of  "stage  fright." 

Again,  there  appears  to  be  some  jus- 
tice to  the  actor's  indignation.  In  his 
press  denial,  Vince's  publicity  man  de- 
clared flatly  that  his  client  was  not  seek- 
ing, getting  or  receiving  psychiatric 
treatment.  When  the  question  was  then 
put  to  Vince  himself,  however,  he  failed 
to  lend  support  to  this  outright  denial. 
He  allowed  that  he  might  have  been 
seeing  a  psychiatrist  for  nearly  a  year, 
but  he  would  not  name  the  doctor  and 
he  emphatically  denied  it  was  for  "stage 
fright." 

Said  Vince:  "I've  been  in  this  business 
a  long  time,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  any 
scene  I'm  asked  to  play,  nor  am  I  afraid 
of  a  live  audience.  And  I  called  up  that 
writer  and  told  him  I  thought  printing 
that  item  was  a  lousy  thing  to  do.  Talk 
about  being  unprofessional!  That  pen- 
pusher  could  stand  a  few  ethics  him- 
self." 

Vince's  third  blast  was  triggered  by 
the  issuance  of  a  press  release  from 
Henry  O.  Dormann  of  New  York.  The 
announcement  stated  that  producer 
Roger  Gimbel  had  been  signed  to  do  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  special  on  NBC-TV 
and  that  Edwards  would  be  the  star. 
When  apprised  of  this,  Vince  stormed, 
"I  haven't  signed  anything.  I  haven't 
taken  up  their  offer,  and  now  I  doubt 
very  much  there  will  be  a  deal.  If  that's 
how  they  start  off,  I  don't  think  we'll  get 
together."  Vince  then  went  on  to  ampli- 
fy this:  "I  resent  people  claiming  to 
have  a  deal  when  they  don't.  They  take 
advantage  of  artists.  They  hope  to  push 


you  into  a  corner  so  that  you  can't  do 
anything  but  say  yes.  It's  getting  so  you 
can't  talk  sincerely  to  people.  No  sooner 
do  you  show  any  interest  in  what  they 
have  to  say.  they  rush  out  and  call  their 
press  agents  and  plant  stories  to  the 
effect  that  you  have  signed  up  with 
them.  I  resent  this  kind  of  promotion." 

Once  again,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  some  justification  for  Vince's 
resentment,  if  not  for  his  overheated 
manner  of  expressing  it.  In  the  first 
place.  Vince  is  under  contract  to  Bing 
Crosby  Productions,  the  producers  of 
ABC-TV's  '"Ben  Casey."  While  it  is  pos- 
sible the  network  might  on  occasion  be 
persuaded  to  let  one  of  their  top  stars 
do  a  guesting  for  a  rival  outfit,  it  is  high- 
ly doubtful  they  would  allow  Vince  to 
headline  a  spectacular.  Certainly  Vince 
would  have  to  clear  such  a  proposition 
through  both  ABC  and  Crosby  Produc- 
tions before  even  giving  the  matter 
serious  consideration.  For  this  reason, 
the  press  release  saying  Vince  had 
signed  seemed  both  premature  and 
tactless.  It  seems  fairly  credible  that 
Vince  is  telling  the  truth  when  he  says 
that  "a  pitch  was  made,  the  idea  dis- 
cussed in  a  general  way,  but  that  was 
the  extent  of  it." 

One  fact  emerges  from  all  this  new 
hullabaloo  surrounding  the  irascible  fig- 
ure of  Vince  Edwards.  Time  and  success 
have  not  mellowed  his  disposition.  He 
still  carries  that  old  worn  chip  on  his 
broad  shoulder  and  scarcely  waits  for 
anyone  to  knock  it  off  before  he  takes 
up  the  challenge.  And  he  is  not  afraid 
of  stepping  on  toes,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant his  foes  may  be.  There  is  no 
doubt  Vince  has  made  many  enemies  as 
a  result  of  his  outspokenness,  and  by 
what   some  call   deliberate   rudeness. 

For  instance,  set  workers  were  ap- 
palled recently  by  Vince's  behavior 
when  director  Mark  Rydell  called  an 
afternoon  rehearsal  for  an  upcoming 
episode.  "Light  Up  a  Dark  Corner." 
Though  Rydell  is  a  Broadway  director, 
this  was  his  first  Hollywood  TV  job,  and 
he  was  naturally  anxious  to  make  it  a 
good  one.  So.  after  lunch.  Sam  Jaffe. 
Bettye  Ackerman  and  the  guest  stars  of 
the  segment.  Richard  Basehart  and 
Piper  Laurie;  hurried  back  to  the  set. 
There  they  waited  for  two  hours  for  Dr. 
Ben  Casey  to  show.  It  is  no  secret 
around  Hollywood  that  Vince  does  not 
like  to  rehearse.  But  not  to  offer  an  ex- 
cuse or  explanation  for  this  rudeness  is 
a  form  of  arrogance  not  easily  forgotten. 

On  their  side,  the  group  who  were  en- 
acting a  sort  of  "Waiting  for  Edwards" 
playlet  did  not  blow  their  stacks  as 
might  have  been  expected.  By  the  ex- 
cuses that  were  being  made  for  him,  it 
was  clear  that  Vince  could  be  liked  for 
himself  as  well  as  his  undeniable  talents, 
if  he  would  only  accept  the  affection 
and  loyalty  offered  him. 

Sherry  stands  by 

The  only  person  hovering  on  the  side- 
lines of  Vince's  life  who  has  made  no 
public  complaints  so  far  is  his  long-time 
girlfriend  Sherry  Nelson.  Sherry  appar- 
ently is  constructed  of  durable  stuff.  She 
has  stood  by  her  man  while  a  veritable 
parade  of  damsels  dance  through  his 
life.  Rarely  does  a  day  pass  that  one  or 
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more  pretty  young  things,  none  of  them 
in  Sherry's  league,  miss  visiting  the  "Dr. 
Casey"  set.  One  observer  referred  caus- 
tically to  "Vince's  harem  of  blowsy, 
blond  broads,"  and  predicted  that  they 
will  eventually  spell  trouble  for  the  star. 
Sherry's  attitude  is  summed  up  in  her 
only  comment  to  date  on  this  touchy 
subject.  "There's  safety  in  numbers," 
she  has  been  reported  saying. 

But  he's  not  talking 

She  may  be  right  in  this.  So  far,  Vince 
has  managed  nicely  to  rove  from  Diane 
McBain  to  Sharon  Hugueny  to  Stella 
Stevens  to  Juliet  Prowse  and  lately  to 
Andy  Prine's  ex-wife,  Sharon  Farrell. 
She  attended  his  Cocoanut  Grove  open- 
ing and  was  provided,  it  is  said,  with  a 
ringside  table  by  Vince.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  in  spite  of  the  rumors  mak- 
ing them  a  big  item,  Vince  has  stuck  to 
his  denial  of  dating  Sharon,  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  seldom  been  seen  in 
public  together.  With  regard  to  his  in- 
terest or  lack  of  it  in  Sharon,  Vince  gal- 
lantly refused  to  comment.  "She  is  a 
talented  and  beautiful  girl  .  .  .  and  I 
don't  believe  in  talking  about  the  young 
ladies  I  know,"  he  said. 

When  Andy  Prine  threatened  to  name 
Vince  as  corespondent  in  a  cross-filed 
divorce  action,  there  were  those  who 
claimed  Vince  was  "most  ungallant"  for 
not  rushing  forth  with  a  statement  to 
clear  Sharon  of  the  rumors  flying  about 
in  the  gossip  columns.  "I  don't  read 
those  columns,"  growled  Vince,  "and  I 
couldn't  care  less  about  who  they  link 
me  with!"  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
some  of  Vince's  critics  evidently  forgot 
or  deliberately  overlooked  the  fact  that 


he  hadn't  met  Sharon  until  she  was  sep- 
arated from  Andy  and  in  process  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce.  This  was  one  time 
Vince  managed  to  skirt  trouble  by  keep- 
ing his  mouth  firmly  shut  .  .  .  and  he 
should  be  credited  with  that. 

In  the  furor  of  guesswork  that  sur- 
rounds Vince  these  days,  it  is  said  that 
his  battles  with  Sherry  are  unknown  be- 
cause waged  in  strict  privacy.  This 
seems  unlikely.  TV's  "Peck's  Bad  Boy" 
is  a  man  of  combustible  temper  and  not 
likely  to  keep  his  quarrels  quiet  or  pri- 
vate. On  her  part,  Sherry  is  almost 
docile  beside  Vince,  and  seems  to  exert 
a  calming  effect  on  him  wherever  and 
whenever  they  are  seen  together.  She 
still  gets  most  of  his  rather  distracted 
attention,  and  if  his  eyes  have  a  tendency 
to  roam,  they  return  quickly  enough  to 
her.  Many  observers  attribute  the  fact 
that  Vince  has  avoided  "serious  woman 
problems" — in  addition  to  his  other 
troubles — to   Sherry's   influence. 

One  thing  often  missed  by  Vince's 
army  of  critics  is  his  shrewdness  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  fans.  While  the 
anti-Edwards  people  believe  his  pen- 
chant for  trouble  will  soon  bog  his  ca- 
reer down  and  bring  it  eventually  to  a 
standstill,  the  fans  have  reacted  in  re- 
verse. With  every  explosion  of  their 
dark,  angry  and  virile  idol,  their  cheers 
increase  and  their  fascination  grows. 
There  are  few  performers  today  on  tele- 
vision— the  one  possible  exception  is 
Dick  Chamberlain — who  have  attracted 
a  more  solid  and  devoted  following. 
And  from  his  unwillingness  to  ease  his 
"hardnosed"  manners,  it  is  obvious 
that  Vince  knows  this  is  so. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  naturally  belliger- 
ent," Vince  said  about  a  year  ago,  when 
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his  reputation  for  surliness  was  gaining 
notoriety.  "And  I  believe  I  can  cope  with 
success.  I  see  no  reason  for  trying  to 
change  myself  at  this  late  date.  What's 
bugging  me  is  the  same  thing  that  bugs 
other  actors  in  my  spot — working  from 
seven  to  seven  and  then  having  to  go 
home  and  learn  the  next  day's  lines. 
This  is  all  besides  the  other  demands 
made  on  my  time,  posing  for  publicity 
pictures,  interviews  while  I  grab  a  bite 
to  eat,  being  followed  about  wherever  I 
go  and  so  on.  I'm  no  weakling,  but  if  I 
go  this  route  much  longer,  I'll  end  up 
ruining  my  health.  What's  worse,  I'll 
end  up  giving  bad  performances  and 
that  would  hurt  me  where  I  live.  Sure, 
I'm  screaming  to  get  my  way  on  this.  I 
need  some  time  to  rest  and  relax.  No- 
body is  listening,  so  I  have  to  make  a 
fuss.  When  they  start  to  listen  and  give 
me  a  few  points,  I'll  simmer  down.  .  .  ." 
Many  of  Vince's  demands  have  not 
been  unreasonable,  but  what  he  has 
failed  to  grasp  is  the  basic  fact  that  no- 
body on  a  popular  and  moneymaking 
show  has  a  chance  to  ease  off  and  relax. 
It  is  a  tough  situation  all  around.  Also, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  understand  that  the 
business  end  of  the  show  has  many  com- 
plex problems,  too.  And  his  incessant 
barrage  of  demands  only  adds  fuel  to 
fire,  and  further  complicates  production 
problems  for  the  show.  Actually,  Vince 
has  had  more  time  off  than  most  stars  in 
his  position. 

"Trouble"   on   the  double  ' 

It  is  understandable  for  him  to  want 
to  broaden  his  scope  so  he  won't  be  in  a 
career  rut.  So  far,  he  has  been  granted 
leave  to  do  a  feature  film,  "The  Victors," 
plus  six  weeks  off  to  break  in  his  nitery 
act  in  Las  Vegas,  Lake  Tahoe  and  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  in  Los  Angeles.  Now  he 
is  negotiating  for  further  concessions  so 
he  can  do  another  film  feature,  "Robin 
and  the  Seven  Hoods."  This  would  be  a 
dream-come-true  for  Vince,  since  Frank 
Sinatra,  Dean  Martin  and  other  mem- 
bers of  "The  Clan"  would  be  his  co- 
stars.  Vince  has  long  wanted  to  be  "in" 
with  that  sophisticated  group.  If  his  de- 
mand is  granted,  it  could  pose  further 
problems  for  the  "Ben  Casey"  troupe. 

The  hope  generally  expressed  at  ABC 
and  Bing  Crosby  Productions  is  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  Vince  will  learn 
to  take  the  burdens  of  stardom  in  his 
stride  and  cool  off — or  at  least  slow 
down  in  his  race  to  show  Hollywood  he 
is  not  a  flash-in-the-pan,  as  so  many  of 
his  less-fortunate  TV  predecessors  have 
been.  Meanwhile,  he  is  still  Vincent 
"Trouble"  Edwards  to  a  goodly  section 
of  Hollywood,  and  there  is  no  sign  as 
yet  that  the  middle  name  is  in  process 
of  getting  lost.  Those  who  are  fondest  of 
the  fiery  star  venture  the  faith  that  mar- 
riage (to  Sherry,  they  trust),  psychiatry 
and/or  leaping  off  the  treadmill  of  the 
series  when  it  has  about  had  its  run  will 
bring  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  to 
Vince  "before  it's  too  late."  For  the 
present,  there  is  a  mountain-sized  chip 
on  each  of  his  brawny  shoulders.  .  .  . 

— Beatrice  Emmons 

Vince  stars  in  "Ben  Casey"  (ABC-TV, 
Mon.,  10  P.M.  EDT)  and  "The  Victors" 
(Columbia),  sings  on  Decca  Records. 


CONNIE   &  TROY 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

middle  of  the  floor  and  laugh  and 
laugh!  Then  they  took  off  and  danced 
for  two  hours — Connie  glamorous  in 
white  taffeta,  with  her  hair  piled  high, 
Troy  very  distinguished-looking  in  his 
evening  clothes. 

A  romantic  duo,  certainly,  to  every- 
one who  saw  them. 

To  everyone  but  each  other. 

"What  was  really  a  kick,"  laughs 
Connie,  "was  that  there  was  something 
— anything — about  Troy  I  didn't  know! 
Which,"  she  adds  thoughtfully,  "is  pre- 
cisely what's  wrong  with  us  as  a  couple. 
That  magic  thing  just  isn't  there  be- 
tween us.  We've  worked  together  so  long 
and  know  each  other  so  well,  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  I  could  do  to  sur- 
prise him. 

"For  instance,  he  knows  exactly  how 
I'm  going  to  play  a  scene  and  I  know 
exactly  how  he's  going  to  pla;  it.  We 
play  to  each  other  like  a  couple  who've 
been  married  forty  years.  What  we  each 
need  is  the  stimulus  of  the  unexpected. 

"Believe  me,  I  like  this  bey  with  all 
my  heart — but  I'm  not  going  to  marry 
him!" 

Yet  "marrying  off"  Troy  and  Connie 
is  exactly  what  Warner  Bros,  would  like 
to  do,  according  to  the  studio's  plans 
for  a  new  TV  series  next  spring.  "The 
Paper  Year,"  it's  called.  Two  Academy 
Award  writers  have  been  signed  to  do 
the  scripts — in  advance,  for  «_  whole 
year.  The  series  has  already  been  sold 
to  CBS.  And  Warners  execs  are  blissful 
over  the  idea  of  their  two  pet  young 
stars  married  and  housekeeping  on 
every  TV  set  in  America! 

The  moment  the  series  was  an- 
nounced, every  writer  on  the  Hollywood 
beat  was  blissful,  too.  As  usual,  a  rash 
of  stories  predicted  that  Connie  and 
Troy  were  the  hottest  romance  in  Holly- 
wood and  planning  a  surprise  marriage 
(off  screen,  as  well  as  on). 

The  only  ones  who  weren't  blissful 
over  the  announcement  were  the  two 
principals  involved — neither  of  whom 
wants  to  do  the  series,  and  most  particu- 
larly not  with  each  other. 

"Don't  be  silly!"  cries  combustible 
Connie-Conchita.  "Troy  and  I  have  been 
teamed  so  much,  we're  beginning  to  look 
like  each  other!" 

"It's  the  old  story,"  says  Troy,  more 
quietly.  "It's  much  better,  careerwise, 
not  to  get  associated  with  one  part,  one 
story,  one  situation — or  one  co-star.  I'd 
like  not  to  do  another  series  ever.  Con- 
nie, I'm  sure,  feels  the  same  way. 

"To  the  studio,  we're  properties  and 
they're  going  to  handle  us  to  their  best 
advantage — which  they  feel  is  also  to 
our  advantage.  They  want  to  put  an 
actor  in  a  series  to  keep  him  floating  on 
the  crest  of  things.  It's  not  quite  the 
status  I'd  like  to  enjoy — but,  on  the 
credit  side,  there's  the  fact  that  the 
studio  does  put  me  in  pictures." 

There's  also  the  fact  that  those  pic- 
tures have  so  often  included  both  Connie 
and  Troy.  They've  co-starred,  not  only 
on  TV's  "Hawaiian  Eye,"  but  in  the 
movies  "Parrish,"  "Susan  Slade,"  "Palm 
Springs  Weekend."   And   they're   both 
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outspokenly  tired  of  the  teaming. 

Also,  tired  of  the  rumors  which  say 
that — when  they're  not  "romancing" — " 
they're  "feuding." 

"Something  wrong"! 

"Connie  and  I  have  worked  together 
more  than  either  of  us  has  ever  worked 
with  anyone  else,"  Troy  points  out. 
"We're  friends.  We've  always  been. 
We've  had  many,  many  little  disputes 
and  disagreements — after  five  years,  if 
we  hadn't,  something  would  really  be 
wrong  with  us. 

"But  you  should  have  seen  us  in  Bos- 
ton. We  had  a  ball!" 

That's  when  they  first  danced  togeth- 
er— while  on  a  personal  appearance  tour 
to  plug  their  latest  picture — only  days 
before  I  interviewed  them  both. 

Not  together,  however.  TV  Radio 
Mirror  and  I  agreed  that  they  should 
each  feel  free  to  say  their  say.  So  I  in- 
terviewed Connie  first,  then  Troy. 

I  chatted  with  Connie  as  she  packed 
to  take  off  for  Europe  with  her  current 
major  enthusiasm — not  Troy,  but  Jim 
Stacy,  her  real  romance  of  the  moment. 

Then,  next  day,  I  chatted  with  Troy 
in  the  house  he  recently  rented  on  a 
remote,  quiet  little  street  just  above  the 
Sunset  Strip.  It's  a  calm,  serene  house 
with  beautiful  peg  hardwood  floors.  And 
eventually  all  the  rent  and  any  improve- 
ments Troy  makes  can  apply  on  the 
purchase  price,  if  he  should  decide  to 
marry  for  real — not  Connie,  but  Su- 
zanne Pleshette. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it's 
rather  odd  to  hear  Troy's  comments  on 
why  there's  no  romance  ahead — let 
alone  marriage! — for  him  and  Connie. 

"You  just  don't  fall  in  love  with  the 
people  you  work  with,"  he  says,  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  rather  conspicuous 
example  of  Liz  and  Burton.  "You  do  a 
series  with  someone,  you're  with  them 
constantly.  That  would  take  the  romance 
out  of  anything — and  I  don't  care  who 
she  is,  every  woman  wants  to  be  ro- 
manced, she  wants  that  romantic  tete-a- 
tete.  Working  together  takes  the  edge 
right  off. 

"Connie  was  going  with  someone  else 
when  we  met,  and  I  was,  so  we  never 
ever  even  had  the  beginning  of  romance. 
But  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I'd  want 
to  do,  for  example,  would  be  to  play  in 
a  series  with  Suzanne.  I  am  in  love  with 
her,  and  to  work  with  her  continually — 
as  you  have  to  in  a  series,  when  you're 
together  so  much  professionally — would 
be  too  much.  It  would  make  for  a  life 
much  different  than  we  hope  for  some- 
day." 

But  hadn't  he  and  Suzanne  fallen  in 
love  when  they  were  making  "Rome 
Adventure"?  Troy  assures  me  this 
wasn't  the  case  at  all.  He  met  her  a 
year  before  the  picture  ever  started, 
never  forgot  her  .  .  .  nor  recovered  from 
his  crush. 

He  met  her  in  California  on  a  Christ- 
mas Eve,  at  a  gift  shop  on  Crescent 
Drive.  About  to  leave,  Troy  noticed  Su- 
zanne and  he  stalled  around,  pretending 
to  be  shopping,  while  he  tried  to  place 
v  this  girl  for  whom  he  felt  such  an  im- 
R  mediate  attraction.  When  she  left — after 
some  sort  of  argument  in  the  store — he 

followed  her. 
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What  had  happened  was  that  Suzanne 
had  purchased  two  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  Christmas  gifts,  asked  for 
small  gift  cards,  and  the  store  wanted 
to  charge  her  for  them!  Suzanne  flared 
up  and  left. 

When  Troy  followed  her  out  to  the 
parking  lot,  she  whirled  around,  eyes 
flashing,  and  told  him,  "If  you're  fol- 
lowing me  with  those  gift  cards,  don't 
bother!" 

"Oh  ...  no  ..."  he  said,  "nothing 
like  that.  My  name  is  Troy  Donahue 
and  I  just  wanted  to  meet  you  and  won- 
dered if,  some  evening,  we  might  have 
a  date.  Could  I  phone  you  perhaps?" 

Yes,  he  could  phone,  the  number  was 
in  her  father's  name,  she  said — and 
started  to  give  it  to  him :  "Trafalgar  . . ." 

"But  that's  in  New  York!"  Troy  said. 

"That's  right.  I'm  leaving  tonight." 

She  left  to  take  over  Anne  Brancroft's 
role  in  Broadway's  "The  Miracle  Work- 
er" and  he  didn't  see  her  again.  A  half- 
dozen  times  he  was  in  New  York  and 
started  to  call,  but  there  was  never 
enough  time  and  that  wasn't  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to  be,  in  between  interviews 
...  a  rush  act.  He  told  himself  that  one 
day  our  time  will  come. 

It  came  a  year  later,  in  Steve  Trill- 
ing's office  at  Warners.  Troy  had  asked 
whom  they  were  testing  for  the  picture 
and,  when  Steve  mentioned  Suzanne, 
Troy  could  hardly  wait  to  make  the  test. 
He  brought  with  him  a  whole  bunch  of 
gift  tags,  handed  them  to  her,  right 
there,  in  makeup! 

Making  the  picture  didn't  kill  that 
romance,  though  many  columnists — 
knowing  nothing  of  Troy's  year-long 
dream — thought  it  was  sheer  publicity 
for  "Rome  Adventure."  They  couldn't 
have  been  more  wrong.  While  more  re- 
cent rumors  have  linked  Troy's  name  to 
Connie's,  he  and  Suzanne  have  gone 
along  quietly  looking  forward  to  a  life 
"ideally  together." 

But  they're  not  going  to  be  rushed 
into  marriage  and  they  both  feel  that  the 
important  thing,  at  this  moment,  is  to 
be  two  human  beings  operating  individ- 
ually so  that  eventually  they  can  have 
more  to  offer  each  other. 

You've  got  to  be  honest 

"The  things  Suzanne  may  not  like 
about  me  are  things  I  don't  like  about 
myself,"  Troy  says  frankly.  "But  now 
I  have  impetus  to  change  them,  and  vice 
versa.  It's  very  easy,  when  you're  in 
love  with  someone,  to  act  always  the 
way  they  like  you  to  be — but  eventually 
your  basic  pattern  will  manifest  itself. 

"With  us,  we  want  honesty  now.  Hon- 
esty is  even  more  important  than  good 
manners.  You've  got  to  know  who  you 
are  before  marriage,  even  if  it  means 
walking  away." 

This  is  something  Troy  and  Connie 
have  talked  about  many  times.  You  get 
to  know  one  another  very  well  indeed, 
working  together  for  five  years.  They've 
seen  each  other  come  through  romance 
and  heartbreak  and  studio  problems  and 
hassles.  They've  come  through  the  phase 
of  being  teenage  images  and  grown  up 
into  young  adulthood — together. 

They  know  each  other  so  well,  and 
they  know  that  they're  not  nearly  so 
much  alike  as  Connie  may  think  they 


"look"  by  now.  Sure,  they're  both  inde- 
pendent, both  ambitious,  both  capable 
of  great  tenderness  and  understanding 
in  a  love  affair  .  .  .  but,  of  the  two,  Con- 
nie is  by  far  the  more  daring. 

Connie  takes  a  dare! 

Take  this  European  adventure.  Con- 
nie went  to  Manchester  to  appear  for 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of  Europe — 
and,  by  some  marvelous  stroke  of  luck, 
Jim  Stacy  was  summoned  abroad  for  the 
opening  of  "Summer  Magic"  in  London. 
It  couldn't  have  been  more  opportune. 
Connie  and  Stacy  had  already  been  dat- 
ing for  weeks.  Now  he  could  show  her 
England  and  Italy,  which  he'd  once 
toured  as  a  rover  ...  no  movie-star 
travel  routine  for  them,  but  traveling 
like  any  other  young  Americans,  renting 
cars  and  seeing  the  countryside. 

Upon  their  return,  Connie's  late  sum- 
mer plans  included  playing  Dorothy  in 
"The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  at  Kansas  City, 
then  another  straw-hat  stand  in  Ohio 
with  "Sunday  in  New  York."  She's  never 
appeared  in  a  stage  play  in  her  life. 
But  this  is  the  kind  of  challenge  Con- 
nie loves  to  meet. 

It's  the  kind  of  challenge  Troy 
wouldn't  want.  "How  could  I  do  sum- 
mer stock?"  he  shrugs.  "It  would  mean 
rearranging  my  whole  life.  You  have  to 
take  time  out  from  picture  commitments 
to  do  it.  Great  for  Connie,  but  not  for 
me." 

His  plans  stick  to  the  straight  and 
narrow,  taking  off  for  locations  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  for  "Distant 
Trumpet" — which  Suzanne  may  also  do. 

At  this  point,  both  Troy  and  Connie 
feel  the  need  for  that  increased  freedom 
which  goes  along  with  being,  grown  up. 
And  good  friends  as  they  are — diplo- 
matic as  they're  both  trying  to  be,  re- 
garding the  policy  of  a  studio  which  has 
done  so  much  for  them  both — my  feel- 
ing is  that  they're  going  to  dig  in  and 
fight  like  steers  against  their  ultimate 
TV   marriage    in    "The    Paper   Year"! 

Nothing  personal,  you  understand. 

Troy  bows  to  no  one  in  his  admiration 
for  Connie.  "She's  a  real  pro,"  he  says. 
"So  many  think  of  her  as  'the  kid  on 
the  TV  series,'  and  she's  not  just  this 
at  all!  She's  got  a  lot  of  finesse.  She's 
going  to  be  around  a  while  in  this  busi- 
ness, she  knows  what  she  wants  and  she 
sticks  to  her  guns  until  she  gets  it." 

"Troy  is  like  a  member  of  my  family," 
says  Connie  firmly.  "But  I'm  not  going 
to  marry  anyone  this  minute.  I've  never 
had  so  much  fun  as  I've  had  since  I 
suddenly  woke  up  and  discovered  I'm 
free  for  the  first  time  since  I  met  Gary 
—free!" 

Well,  maybe  not  marriage  for  love, 
Connie.  Not  to  Gary  Clarke — or  even 
Jim  Stacy. 

But  how  about  marriage  for  money? 
From  what  I  hear,  Warners  would  pay 
plenty  to  have  you  and  Troy  married 
— just  on  TV,  in  "The  Paper  Year." 

The  kind  of  money  that  would  make 
a  lot  of  security  for  Troy  and  Suzanne 
in  the  kind  of  life  "we  hope  for  some- 
day"! — Doris  James 

Troy  and  Connie  co-star  in  Warners' 
"Palm  Springs  Weekend,"  and  Connie 
also   sings   on    Warner   Bros.   Records. 


LIZ   &   CAROL 

(Continued  from   page  55) 

bring  him  scurrying  back  to  Rome,  one 
helluva  scared  fellow." 

Now  Liz  seemed  to  have  completely 
tamed  the  guy  who  previously  had  al- 
ways loved  them  and  left  them.  On  their 
famous  Easter  weekend  at  Porto  Santo 
Stefano.  back  in  1962.  when  she  left 
her  kids  and  he  left  his  wife  and  kids  so 
that  just  the  two  of  them  could  be  to- 
gether, she  called  the  tune  and  he 
danced.  At  the  end  of  one  happy  day, 
she  kicked  off  her  shoes,  ordered  her 
favorite  pop  tunes  put  on  the  phono- 
graph (no  Eddie  Fisher  records),  and 
started  to  dance  all  by  herself,  bare- 
footed, on  the  terrace. 

Then  she  put  her  arms  around  Bur- 
ton, who'd  been  watching  her,  and  said, 
"Come  on,  you  old  bear,  come  dance 
with  me  .  .  ."  They  moved  in  perfect 
time  to  the  music,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  who  was  leading  whom. 

But  often  it  was  clear  that  Liz  was  do- 
ing the  leading  and  Burton  was  doing 
the  following.  Like  what  happened  one 
day  at  Cinecitta,  as  reported  by  Coun- 
tess Bianca  Luisa  Valier,  governess  and 
housekeeper  in  the  Burton  household. 

"Burton  was  working  before  the  cam- 
eras alone  and  Elizabeth  strode  regally 
upon  the  set.  Not  waiting  to  find  out 
whether  this  particular  scene  was  fin- 
ished, she  took  Richard  by  the  hand,  I 
was  told,  and  led  him  away  like  a  con- 
senting poodle,  telling  the  amazed  movie 
people  around  her.  'We'll  be  back  in  a 
little  while.' 

"The  little  while,  I  was  informed, 
stretched  to  a  few  hours,  after  which 
Elizabeth  reappeared  with  Richard  and, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  announced,  'You 
can  have  him  again.  I'm  through  with 
him  for  today.' " 

So  different  for  Carol 

For  Carol  Burnett  and  Joe  Hamilton 
it  wasn't  like  this  at  all.  No  public  dis- 
play. No  bad  taste.  No  exhibitionism. 
No  past  history  of  romantic  dalliance. 

No,  Alice  Athlete  didn't  chase  after 
Joe  (although  when  he  moved  towards 
her,  she  didn't  run  away,  either). 

"I  initiated  the  whole  thing,"  Joe  con- 
fesses. 

"I  am  hardly  the  home-breaker  type," 
Carol  asserts. 

It  was  just  the  case  of  a  fellow,  who 
was  having  trouble  with  his  wife,  falling 
in  love  with  a  gal  who  had  seen  her  own 
marriage  crumble  and  die.  They  didn't 
date  until  Joe  had  separated  from  his 
wife  and  moved  into  an  apartment  of 
his  own. 

Carol  tried  to  break  it  off — because 
of  Joe's  eight  children.  But  sometimes, 
by  chance,  they'd  show  up  at  the  same 
party,  and  then  he'd  look  at  her  and 
she'd  look  at  him  and  they'd  know — 
without  exchanging  a  word — that,  corny 
as  it  sounds,  they  couldn't  live  without 
one  another. 

After  Joe's  divorce  became  final, 
Carol  and  he  were  married  in  a  simple, 
unpretentious  ceremony.  The  girl  whom 
the  boys  in  high  school  always  liked  but 
never  dated  had  finally  won  her  man. 


"WITH  HY  OWN  EYES, 

I  WATCHED  THE  WORRY 

GO  OUT  OF  CIGARETTES!" 


I  saw  dark,  gluey  tars  build  up  inside 
the  TAR  6ARD  holder . . .  more  and  more 
with  every  puff !  (And  it  was  a  filter  ciga- 
rette !)  These  are  the  hot,  harsh  tars  that 
put  the  worry  into  cigarettes.  TAR  GARD 
is  the  holder  that  takes  them  out, -¥■-¥■ 
NOT  A  FILTER,  NOT  A  GADGET,  TAR 
GARD  adapts  a  principle  used  in  the  jet 
engine.  It  increases  the  speed  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  to  200  m.p.h.  As  the  smoke 
hurtles  into  the  holder,  it  smashes 
against  a  barrier,  the  tars  are  literally 
hurled  out  of  the  smoke.  Up  to  85%  of 
the  hot,  dangerous  tars  that  cause  irri- 
tation and  do  damage  are  trapped  inside 
the  TAR  GARD.  The  cool  flavor  proper- 
ties go  right  through  with  the  smoke. 
SMOKING  IS  PURE  PLEASURE.  Your  mouth 
tastes  clean  and  fresh.  Your  teeth  stay 


white.  Smoker's  cough  virtually  disap- 
pears. Every  puff  is  cool  and  delicious, 
with  barely  a  worry  in  a  lungful.  if  if 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF:  every  TAR  GARD 
comes  with  a  transparent  holder,  as  well 
as  an  opaque  black  one,  so  you  can  ac- 
tually see  the  TAR  GARD  device  work  . .  . 
before  your  very  eyes!  TAR  GARD  costs 
$2.95,  plus  5C  for  handling.  If  you  aren't 
smoking  with  less  worry  and  more  plea- 
sure after  30  days,  send  it  back  and  we'll 
refund  every  penny  you  paid.  If  your 
tobacconist,  supermarket  or  drug  store 
doesn't  have  TAR  GARD,  just  write  us: 
The  TAR  GARD  Company,  Dept.  B,  105 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  California, 
enclosing  cash,  check  or  money  order, 
and  we'll  send  you  one  directly,  if  if 
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Learn  to  make  Professional  corsages,  arrange- 
ments, wedding  and  funeral  designs.  Study  and 
earn  your  certificate  at  home..  Unusual  spare  or 
full  time  money  making  opportunities  or  hobby, 

AM   N.H.S.C.   ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  "Opportunrties  in  Floristry.1* 

LIFETIME  CAREER  SCHOOLS 

Studio  M  W - 1 03      1 1826  San  Vicente  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  49,  California 


PHOTO  BARGAINS 


YOUR     W     CHOICE 

25  WALLET   PHOTOS   (plus 


FREE  5x7  Enl.) 


2  8x10  ENLARGEMENTS  or  4  5x7  ENLARGEMENTS 

Finest  quality  double  weight  portrait  paper.  Send  any 
snapshot,  photo  or  neg.  (returned).  Add  25(  per 
selection  for  handling. 

Any  enlargement  hand-colored  in  oil,  50c  extra 

State  color  of  eyes,  hair  and  clothes 

QUALITY  VALUES,   Dept.   70G-K 

2   EAST   AVENUE,    LARCHMONT.    N.Y. 
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ERROR  STAMPS  IOC! 


ginally    quoted    $5000), 


your  famous  Dag 
imarskjold  Error  of 
Inverted  background  fori  - 
plus   normal    stamp   to 


compare.   Both  Mint  stamps  &  2nd   Error  used 
on  our  mailing  to  you  —  All  for  10;!  Big  stamp 
dictionary  &  Approvals   included. 
Stampex,  Box  47- MTV  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


LIFETIME  HAIRSTYLING  COMB  $1ppd. 
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Unbreakable!  Metal!  Imported! 
TEASING      COMBING      LIFTING 

Used  by  Nation's  top  stylists! 

flOe,   brings   catalog   of  professional 

beauty  supplies  at  huge  discounts!) 

BASS  BEAUTY  SUPPLY.  Dept.  1 

4803   N.   16th  St.,  Phoenix  16.  Arizona 


"GROW"    LONG     NAILS  ||  HANDLED  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $1000 


MINUTES 
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USE  MA6IC  NAIL  LIQUID  FORMULA  #77 
by  Charles  of  Fifth  Avenue 

NOT  a  weak  paste  on  nail  but  an  amazing  liquid! 
Brush  on  easily.  Turns  ugly,  short,  broken,  split,  and 
bitten  nails  into  hard,  long,  glamorous  nails — IN 
MINUTES!— STRONGER  THAN  YOUR  OWN!  Can 
be  trimmed,  filed  and  beautifully  polished.  Will  not 
break  or  split  no  matter  what  work  you  do.  Will  stay 
on  until  your  own  nails  grow  out!  STOPS  NAIL  BIT- 
ING! USED  BY  MILLIONS!  NOW!  A  LARGE  $5 
KIT  FOR  ONLY  $2.20  plus  50*  C.O.D.  Save  50< 
C.O.D.  charges  by  enclosing  $2.20  with  order. 
TO:  CHARLES  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE,  INC. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT.  TVM-2 
BOX  98,   CEDARHURST,   N.  Y. 


REPAY  $51.24  MONTHLY 


BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  ON 
YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY  •  24 
MONTHS  TO  REPAY 

Enjoy  life,  end  money  worries!  Confi- 
dential BORROW-BY-MAIL  plan  pro- 
vides cash  for  any  purpose.  Small  pay- 
ments, fit  your  pocketbook.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsers,  no  per- 
sonal interviews.  Fast  service.  State- 
supervised.  Details  sent  in  plain  enve- 
lope. No  obligation.  Inquire  now. 


Amount 
of  Loan 

24  Monthly 
Payments 

$100 

$  5.93 

$300 

$17.49 

$500 

$27.69 

$800 

$41.93 

S1000 

$51.24 

I    BUDGET  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  OB-143 
I    114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

J  Name. 

I  Address 

J  City 

I  Age 

I 


-Occupation. 
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"I'M  ALWAYS 

SATISFIED 

MOST 

WITH  A 

BRAND 

THAT'S  MADE 

A  NAME 


FOR 
ITSELF" 
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BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION 

INCORPORATED 

292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Hair 

OFFtts 

Chin,  Arms,  Legs 

Now  Happy!  I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair  .  .  . 
was  unloved  .  .  .  discouraged.  Tried  many  things 
.  .  .  even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I 
developed  a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method. 
It  has  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happi- 
ness. My  FREE  book,  "What  I  Did  About  Superflu- 
ous Hair"  explains  method.  Mailed  in  plain  enve- 
lope. Also  Trial  Offer.  Write  Mme.  Annette 
Lanzette,  P.  O.  Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Dept.  538,  Chicago  54,  111, 


But  not  without  experiencing  great  pain. 

The  pain  of  reading  things  like  this 
in  the  columns:  "Now  Carol  Burnett 
Hamilton's  big  problem  will  be  to  hang 
onto  what  fans  she  can  among  those 
who  resent  an  eight-child  home  being 
busted  up."  (It  should  be  noted  that, 
despite  the  much-publicized  ill-feelings 
of  Joe's  family  toward  both  the  mar- 
riage and  Carol  herself,  two  of  his 
daughters  accompanied  Carol  to  a 
party  at  Sardi's  East  in  New  York  after 
watching  her  tape  a  TV  special.) 

The  pain  of  seeing  letters  like  this 
printed  in  the  newspapers:  "I  still  can't 
figure  out  why  Carol  Burnett's  new  hus- 
hand  did  the  100-yard-dash  to  the  micro- 
phone the  night  of  the  Emmy  Awards 
and  beat  out  his  bride  as  if  he  were 
willing  to  knock  her  down  and  trample 
her  underfoot  to  grab  the  mike  and  lime- 
light first.  .  .  . 

"In  his  position,  having  just  unloaded 
his  wife — mother  of  his  eight  children, 
including  a  baby — I'd  have  thought  sim- 
ple public  relations  should  have  indi- 
cated that  he  keep  carefully  in  the 
shadows,  out  of  sight  and  mind.  .  .  . 

"It  wasn't  a  pretty  picture,  but  then, 
they  haven't  been  interested  in  attrac- 
tive public  relations  nor  private  opinions 
of  them  for  some  time.  I  have  been  a 
Carol  Burnett  admirer  for  several  years, 
but  somehow  now  there  is  an  intangible 
lessening  of  my  old  very  warm  affection 
for  her.  and  suddenly  I  realize  all  her 
grotesque  tricks  and  resist  them  a  little, 
as  of  the  time  I  first  read  of  their  beat- 
nik backstage  'love  story'  and  pre-di- 
vorce  intentions  to  marry." 

The  pain  of  knowing  that  the  baby 
she's  carrying,  the  baby  she  wants  so 
much  ("I  was  so  fantastically  thrilled 
when  the  doctor  said  I  was  pregnant!") . 
will  probably  always  be  rejected  by  and 
be  and  outcast  to  Joe's  family. 

But  at  least  Carol,  the  relative  ama- 
teur in  the  game  of  love,  married  the 
guy.  At  this  moment,  Liz  Taylor,  the  ex- 
pert at  love,  seems  no  closer  to  getting 
Richard  Burton  to  pop  the  question  than 
she  was  over  a  year  ago  when,  back  in 
Rome,  he  answered  a  reporter's  ques- 
tion—  "Are  you  going  to  marry  Eliza- 
beth Taylor?" — with  one  resounding 
word.  "No!"  In  fact,  some  people  have 
been  nasty  enough  to  ask  whether,  in- 
stead of  Liz  having  a  "consenting 
poodle"  on  the  leash,  Burton  is  actually 
a  sly  dog  who  is  stringing  her  along. 
(Stringing  her  and  Sybil  along  would 
be  more  accurate.  Manufacturers  are 
even  talking  about  introducing  a  Rich- 
ard Burton  doll;  it  comes  with  two 
dolls  on  a  string.) 

These  skeptics  point  out  that,  while 
just  ten  years  ago  on  the  London  stage 
Burton  was  earning  $40.30  a  week,  to- 
day he  has  upped  his  asking  price  to 
$500,000  a  film— with  lots  of  takers.  As 
Lloyd  Shearer,  quoting  an  official  of 
the  Hal  Wallis  organization  (produc- 
ing company  for  Burton's  new  movie, 
"Becket"),  wrote  bluntly,  "His  magne- 
tism comes  across  footlights,  but  the 
camera  has  never  been  able  to  capture 
it.  Now,  thanks  to  Liz,  the  women  in 
the  audience  are  going  to  want  to  study 
this  guy  more  carefully,  to  see  if  he's 
got  bedroom  eyes,  to  examine  the  sex 
appeal  a  little  more  closely.  .  .  .  This 
guy  owes  his  new-found  financial  emi- 


nence to  Liz." 

Yet — and  this  may  be  the  reason  he 
keeps  her  interest — Burton's  acting  as 
if  (in  the  words  of  Vaughn  Meader)  Liz 
Taylor  is  "nice  to  visit,  but  I  wouldn't 
want  to  live  there." 

"Not  made  for  marriage" 

When  asked  by  a  reporter  from  the 
famous  French  weekly,  Paris  lei,  "What 
do  you  think  of  her  [Liz's]  love  life?" 
Burton  replied  oafishly,  "She  never  had 
much  luck.  Besides  Mike  Todd  and  me, 
she  never  knew  real  men,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean."  (Hardly  the  loving  senti- 
ments of  a  husband-to-be.) 

On  another  occasion.  Burton  was 
equally  ungallant  when  he  stated,  "I 
will  never  marry  her.  Love  is  the  great- 
est thing  on  earth.  But  when  it  begins 
to  die,  you  must  seek  another.  Liz  and 
I  aren't  made  for  marriage.  Our  love 
affair  is  what  I  call  a  true  romance." 
(Hardly  the  words  of  a  chap  who's 
heading  for  the  altar.) 

More  recently,  changeable  Richard 
changed  his  mind  again.  To  a  reporter 
from  the  London  Sketch,  he  said,  "I 
want  to  marry  Elizabeth  and  I  will 
marry  her.  There  have  been  all  kinds 
of  rumors  but  this  is  what  is  going  to 
happen.  No  ifs.  No  buts.  She  wants  to 
marry  me.  I  want  to  marry  her.  ...  I 
really  love  that  girl.  .  .  .  You  can  see 
it.  .  .  .  When  we  are  both  free,  I  will 
marry  her.  .  .  .  We  are  right  for  each 
other." 

To  which  Liz  immediately  added  ec- 
statically, "I'm  so  happy  that  Richard 
has  told  you";  and  to  which  columnist 
Hy  Gardner  supplied  a  footnote:  "First 
sign  that  the  Taylor-Burton  idyll  is 
c/ashing — his  announcement  that  they 
would  wed!" 

By  the  following  morning,  changeable 
Richard  had  changed  his  changed  mind. 
Repudiating  his  "I  will  marry  her" 
statement,  he  dismissed  the  whole  thing 
as  "just  a  joke"  and  insisted  he'd  been 
misquoted. 

"What  actually  happened  was  this," 
said  Burton.  "The  newspapermen  asked 
me,  'Is  it  true  you  both  are  getting  mar- 
ried?' And  I  said,  'Yes,  we  are.'  Then  I 
added,  'but  not  to  each  other.' 

"It  seems  one  must  not  make  jokes 
on  this  subject." 

Yet,  in  a  grisly  way,  it  was  funny 
— to  almost  everyone  in  the  world  but 
Liz.  Walter  Winchell's  comment  best 
summed  up  the  public  attitude  toward 
Burton's  double-talk:  "One  day  Dickie 
says  he  wants  Liz  to  be  Mrs.  Burton  and 
the  next  day  says  that  he  doesn't.  .  .  . 
Hmmmm,  already  treating  her  like  a 
wife." 

But  Richard  wasn't  content  with  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  his  lady  love's 
heart.  He  also  had  to  lash  out  at  the 
very  source  of  her  confidence — her 
beauty. 

"Elizabeth  isn't  particularly  attrac- 
tive physically,  you  know,"  he  blurted 
out  to  newsman  Peter  Evans.  "She  has 
the  shape  of  a  Welsh  village  girl.  Her 
legs  are  really  quite  stumpy.  Her  chest 
isn't  anything  extraordinary.  .  .  ." 
(Hardly  the  feelings  of  a  man  who's 
determined  to  marry  the  girl;  sounds 
more  like  he's  trying  awfully  hard  to 
get  rid  of  her.) 


For  Liz,  at  thirty-one.  to  read  and 
hear  such  words  spoken  by  the  man 
she  wants  to  marry  must  be  indeed  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow.  For,  up  to  now, 
the  fact  that  she's  been  the  world's 
most  beautiful  woman — and  consequent- 
ly promised  each  of  her  four  husbands 
and  all  of  her  other  admirers  a  kind 
of  superhuman  romantic  experience 
(what  man  could  say  "No"  to  that?)  — 
has  been  the  one  thing  she  could  de- 
pend upon.  But  today,  echoing  Richard's 
poohpoohing  of  her  physical  attractive- 
ness, some  reviewers  of  "Cleopatra" 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  question 
her  beauty. 

Sheilah  Graham  wrote:  "In  most  of- 
the  scenes  she  is  beautiful,  but  in  some 
of  them  she  is  fat.  and  in  others  un- 
expectedly homely." 

Archer  Winsten  observed:  "She  is  no 
longer  the  most  beautiful  woman  .  .  . 
[she]  is  over  the  edge." 

What  Liz  never  learned 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  Liz, 
who,  when  she  stole  Eddie  from  Debbie, 
excused  her  action  by  saying,  "I'm  not 
taking  anything  away  from  Debbie 
Reynolds — because  she  never  really  had 
it,"  may  today — with  four  husbands  be- 
hind her — be  in  the  position  of  seeing 
some  younger,  more  attractive  and  less 
jaded  woman  take  Richard  away  from 
her.  For  Liz  still  has  the  technique  for 
stealing  a  man,  but  she  may  lack  the 
warmth,  the  freshness  and  the  ability 
to  really  love  that  are  necessary  to  keep 
him. 

It  is  these  very  qualities  which  Liz 
lacks  that  have  enabled  Carol  Burnett 
to  win  and  wed  her  man.  While  Liz's 
incredibly  beautiful  blue-violet  eyes 
seem  tired  (they  have  seen  50  much), 
Carol's  eyes  (with  small,  dark,  piercing 
irises)  are  ever  young,  ever  curious,  and 


JACK   GING 


(Continued  from  page  40) 

Jack  Ging,  an  only  child,  had  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age.  At  moments  like 
this,  he  knew  that  he  never  would  stop 
missing  him.  The  bigger  the  triumph, 
the  bigger  the  ache. 

"A  lot  of  fathers  came  down  to  prac- 
tice," Jack  remembers,  "and  after  the 
game,  you  know,  they  came  down  to  the 
locker  room.  Well,  my  mother  was  very 
proud  of  me,  because  all  her  friends 
were  saying,  'Isn't  he  wonderful?'  You 
know — she  was  proud,  but  she  didn't  un- 
derstand football." 

Feeling  left  out  was  an  old  story. 
Earlier  in  life,  especially  when  he  first 
discovered  what  doors  his  athletic 
prowess  opened  for  him — especially 
doors  of  friendship — he  had  permitted 
himself  a  hopeful  notion  that  he  no 
longer  would  be  the  outsider,  the 
stranger. 

The  lonely  hero 

"For  instance,"  he  says,  "I  remember 
the  night  against  Fairview.  I  hope  this 
won't    be    misunderstood,    because    it 


look  innocently  out  at  the  challenging 
world,  as  startled  as  creation's  first 
fawn. 

She  is  incapable  of  just  slamming 
shut  the  book  on  one  part  of  her  life 
and  guiltlessly  opening  another.  She 
says — and  she  means  it — "I  will  never 
intentionally  hurt  anybody.  .  .  .  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  rotten  rat.  .  .  .  What's 
so  awful  about  this.  I'd  hate  to  hurt 
one  child — but  eight!" 

She  is  miserable  about  the  heart- 
wrenching  agony  her  marriage  to  Joe 
has  caused  for  his  eight  children.  And 
the  memory7  of  the  collapse  of  her  first 
and  only  other  marriage,  to  Don  Saroy- 
an,  gives  her  no  peace.  "The  awareness 
of  being  divorced  gives  no  woman  pleas- 
ure," she  says.  "No  matter  what  it  may 
produce  for  your  future  happiness,  and 
no  matter  the  character  of  the  husband, 
divorce  symbolizes  failure,  not  victory." 

Although  Carol  can  never  forget  the 
past,  at  thirty  her  life  is  just  be- 
ginning. She  is  carrying  her  first  baby, 
Joe's  child,  close  to  her  heart,  and 
wants  to  have  more  "kids  as  often  as 
possible." 

She  adds  with  a  wide  grin — and  when 
she  says  it,  she  is  very  pretty:  "I'd  like 
to  have  a  big  family.  There's  nothing 
I  like  better  than  mayhem  and  confu- 
sion. You  know — it's  fun  to  organize 
this  sort  of  confusion." 

"Fun" — that's  the  key  word.  Fun  is 
what  Carol  is  able  to  have  and  to  feel, 
while  for  Liz  the  word — and  the  excite- 
ment and  expectation  supporting  the 
word — seems  to  have  disappeared  from 
her  vocabulary — and  her  life — a  long, 
long,  long  time  ago.     — Jim  Hoffman 

"Elizabeth  Taylor  in  London,"  CBS-TV. 
Sun.,  Oct.  6th.  10  P.M.  EDT.  Carol's 
specials  are  also  on  CBS-TV;  she  sings 
for  Decca,  and  stars  in  Paramount's 
"Who's    Been   Sleeping   in    My   Bed?" 


sounds  conceited  even  though  it's  true. 
But  I  don't  mean  it  that  way. 

"Our  victory  over  Fairview  was  the 
biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  in 
Woods  County.  We're  down  in  the  dress- 
ing rooms  and  the  guys  on  the  team  had 
played  a  good  game,  but  they  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  they  hadn't  done  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  I'm  not  down- 
grading them,  you  understand.  It's  just 
that  I  was  the  one  who'd  scored  the  six 
touchdowns.  But  their  fathers  were 
down  there  with  them,  as  you  know, 
and  they  were  sharing  it  with  them. 

"Well,  it  was  a  great  moment,"  Jack 
goes  on  doggedly.  "Alva  finally  beating 
Fairview.  and  I  was  the  one  that  beat 
'em.  And  I  didn't  have  anybody.  I  had 
lots  of  people  saying.  'Nice  game,'  but  I 
didn't  have  anybody.  \ou  see,  the  point 
is,  Mother  knowing  I  scored  six  touch- 
downs, she  didn't  know  what  that  means. 
My  father  would  have  really  known.  He 
would  have  understood  what  scoring  six 
touchdowns  was." 

All  his  life,  all  Jack  Ging  ever  wanted 
was  love. 

He  first  began  to  be  shortchanged — or 
feel  shortchanged — when  his  father  went 
off  to  the  wars.  His  father  served  in  the 
Signal  Corps.  He  strung  lines  in  Italy, 
and   fought   with   Patton's  Army   near 


The  Queen  of  Hollywood 
tears  the  town 
apart  in  her  national 
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bestseller- 


THE 
WHOLE 
TRUTH  AND 
NOTHING  BUT 


■  Photoplay's  columnist  promised  to  - 
tell  all. 

She  has  —  and  her  smash  hit  best- 
seller is  the  wildest  surprise  of  the 
year. 

Eddie  Fisher,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Doris  Day,  Marlon  Brando,  Elvis 
Presley,  and  Grace  Kelly  are 
among  the  cast  of  hundreds.  And 
you've  never  read  anything  about 
them  that  compares  with  The 
Whole  Truth  and  Nothing  But. 
No  surprise  at  all  Hedda's  book  be- 
came the  country's  top  bestseller 
less  than  6  weeks  after  publication. 
The  only  surprise  is  if  you  haven't 
read  it.  "Simply  superb,"  writes  the 
book  reviewer  of  the  Boston  Her- 
ald. "Better,  by  far,  than  her  daily 
column,  for  here,  after  all,  she  can 
say  so  much  that  had  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  papers.  Indeed, 
she  could  not  be 
more  candid ...  A 
wonderful,  wonder- 
ful book  about  a 
town  that  once  was 
wonderful."  Better 
get  your  copy  now 
—  before  someone 
else  tells  you  the 
best  stories. 
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To  any  bookstore  or  to 
DOUBLEDAY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  3-WK-0,  Garden  City,  New  York 
Rush  me  a  copy  of  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
AND  NOTHING  BUT  today.  I'm  enclosing 
my  check  or  money  order  for  $4.95.  I  un- 
derstand that  you  will  pay  all  postage 
charges,  and  that  I  may  return  the  book 
within  10  days  for  prompt  full  refund  if  not 
completely  satisfied  that  Hedda  Hopper's 
book  is  the  best  inside  story  of  Hollywood 
I've  ever  read. 
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I  HIGH  SCHOOL  I 

(Equivalency) 

IdiplomaI 

LanAT  HOMEaanl 

Find  out  about  this  way  to  prepare  your- 
self for  the  High  School  Equivalency 
Diploma  test  —  using  Victor  Home  Study 
courses.  Victor  will  continue  to  give  you 
home  training  at  no  extra  cost  until  you 
pass  the  test!  The  Victor  Home  Study 
School  is  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  backed  by  more  than 
fifty  years  of  experience.  Licensed  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

•  No  Long  Term  Obligations 

•  No  Hidden  Extra  Charges 

•  No  Conflict  With  Job  or  Social  Life 


VICTOR  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOL 

A  Service  of  RCA  Institutes,  Inc. 
350  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


■  Rush  me  your  free  book  on  high  school  ■ 
I  training  at  home.  No  obligations!  No| 
5  salesman  will  call. 
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Name. 


■  Address. 

■  City 
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.State. 


"A  Changed  Woman,  by  Gravy" 

Don't  be  discouraged  about 
your  gravy.  Your  family  will 
marvel  at  the  change  that  has 
come  over  your  cooking  if  you 
make  it  with  GRAVY  MASTER. 
Try  it.  Write  for  free  attrac- 
tive booklet,  "All  About  Gra- 
vies." Gravymaster  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  E,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  the  HAIR  ROOT 


is  the  Mahler  Way! 

Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send   10c  for   16-page   illustrated   booklet   "New 
/,  Radiant  Beauty"  ,  .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself. 

Dept.  6039,  PROVIDENCE  15,  ILL 


I  /,  nduidm  oeau> 

Iran-gi 


FREE! 


FOR    YOU     WITH     ORDER 

2 Jumbo  Enlargements 


25 

BILLFOLD 

PHOTOS 
$1.w  a-** 


2-1/2  >  3-1/2  photos  on  silk 
finish  portrait  paper.  Send 
photo  or  negative.  Any  photo 
copied.  4-day  in  plant  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
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Paris.    It  was  there  that  he  was  killed. 

"I  adjusted  to  it,"  Jack  says  wistfully, 
when  he  lets  himself  think  of  what  it 
was  like,  growing  up  without  his  father. 
"I  adjusted  to  it.  and  yet  I  always  missed 
it.  What  I  just  told  you  is  an  example 
of  how  I  missed  it." 

He  remembers  well  how  it  was  when 
his  father  went  away.  He  was  only  ten. 
but  his  instinct  was  too  sharp  for  him  to 
be  deceived  by  the  casual  way  it  hap- 
pened. It  was  a  thing  to  be  carried 
through  life. 

"It's  funny  how  you  remember  very 
few  things."  Jack  muses.  "I  remember 
driving  with  my  mother  to  Camp  Bar- 
clay. Texas,  and  we  stopped  at  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  You  know.  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Sears  Roebuck  and  J.  P.  Pen- 
ney are  the  three  stores  that  people  back 
in  our  country  live  out  of. 

"I  remember  we  went  down  to  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  got  Daddy  a  little 
radio.  He  wanted  a  little  radio.  We 
drove  to  Camp  Barclay  and  Mother  gave 
it  to  him.  We  only  got  to  see  him  just 
before  he  left.  So  then  he  said  to  me. 
'You  know,  you're  the  man  while  I'm 
gone.' " 

Those  were  the  last  words  Wesley 
Ging  ever  said  to  his  son.  Jack  Ging 
didn't   know   it.   at   the  time. 

Only  later — and  not  much  later — the 
feeling  of  importance  was  to  give  way 
to  a  strange  yearning,  a  strange  sense  of 
incompletion.  a  nagging  feeling  that, 
when  his  father  died,  he  had  missed  out 
on  something  big.  Years  later,  he  found 
a  name  for  what  it  was  that  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  enough  of  to  go  around.  The 
word  was  love. 

Jack  Ging  has  a  brave  and  patriotic 
mother.  When  she  was  informed  of  her 
husband's  death  in  action,  she  tried  to 
live  with  her  grief  by  plunging  herself 
into  the  war  effort  on  the  home  front. 
She  bundled  her  little  boy  off  to  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  where  she  be- 
came a  Harvey  Girl. 

"I  don't  know  if  you  remember  the 
Harvey  Girls,"  Jack  smiles.  "They  made 
a  movie  about  them.  The  Fred  Harvey 
chain  of  hotels  were  on  the  railroad 
lines  and.  during  the  war,  troop  trains 
came  through  day  and  night.  The  Har- 
vey Girls  lived  right  in  the  Harvey 
House  and  waited  on  troop  trains  eight- 
een, nineteen  hours  a  day.  They'd  sleep 
three  hours  a  day.  So  Mother  had  to 
board  me  out." 

Without  realizing  the  fateful  parallel, 
Mrs.  Daisy  Ging  echoed  her  dead  hus- 
band when  she  first  sent  Jack  to  live  in 
a  house  of  strangers. 

"You've  got  to  be  big  and  live  with 
these  people,"  she  said,  "and  if  it's  not 
good,  then  we'll  try  to  find  another 
place." 

It  wasn't  good,  and  they  tried  other 
places. 

Always  the  stranger 

Ten  years  was  pretty  young  to  be  a 
man,  but  Jack  Ging  did  his  best  not  to 
be  a  disappointment  to  his  departed 
father  and  his  widowed  mother.  He 
never  complained,  but  wherever  he 
went,  he  knew  he  was  the  stranger. 

"I  was  always  rather  lonely,"  Jack 
puts  it.  "I  would  go  to  the  other  kids' 
houses  and  then  I  would  have  to  leave 


to  go  to  wherever  I  was  being  boarded. 
I  would  usually  leave  a  family  and  think, 
'God,  they're  going  to  go  to  bed  togeth- 
er, and  they  get  up  together.'  I  used  to 
be  a  little  lonely  that  way." 

A  little  loneliness  .  .  .  covering  up  a 
lot  of  hunger  .  .  .  for  love. 

It  was  not  easy  for  a  mother  who  had 
to  board  her  son  out  while  she  worked. 
The  pay  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
work  or  with  her  devotion  to  work.  Jack 
Ging  kept  in  mind  that,  in  his  father's 
words,  "You're  the  man  while  I'm  gone." 
Being  a  man  so  young,  he  had  it  all  over 
the  other  kids.  Only  he  didn't  ever  seem 
to  have  a  chance  to  lean,  to  depend,  to 
have   others   do   for   him. 

Men  did  for  themselves. 

Jack  Ging,  ten,  was  a  man.  Some  kids 
knew  they  were  loved  because  of  what 
their  parents  did  for  them — or  with 
them.  All  young  Jack  knew  was  that  he 
was  lonely,  and  somehow  he  had  to  make 
out. 

"As  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  I  had 
a  job,"  Jack  says.  "Selling  magazines.  I 
used  to  sell  the  old  Liberty  magazine.  I 
made  my  own  allowance.  I  remember  I 
bought  my  own  bicycle.  Mother  got  it 
for  me  for  thirty-five  dollars,  and  then 
I  paid  her  back.  My  first  bike.  I  bought 
it  myself.  It  was  a  used  one.  too. 

"But  I  didn't  buy  it  out  of  my  maga- 
zine spending  money.  I  had  a  newspaper 
route.  I  was  about  twelve.  I  guess. 

"Strangely  enough,  I  made  awfully 
good  grades.  My  mother  put  me  in 
Catholic  school  in  Albuquerque,  because 
when  you  kind  of  stray  a  bit  that's  the 
best  place  you  could  be.  The  sisters 
were  good  to  me.  and  Mother  used  to 
pay  me  according  to  my  grades.  That's 
the  only  way  I  ever  got  any  allowance  at 
all. 

"And  Sunday  was  always  a  day  off.  So 
we  always  spent  all  day  Sunday  togeth- 
er, and  Sunday  night.  And  when  I  gave 
her  my  report  card,  she'd  always  pay 
me.  Even  then  it  wasn't  like  other  kids, 
they  come  home  and  maybe  they  get 
special  favors  at  home  if  they  make  good 
grades.  With  me  it  was  always  kind  of  a 
financial  deal,  a  business  arrangement." 

The  bright,  dutiful  little  boy  of  a  man 
couldn't  very  well  be  angry  at  his  father 
for  dying  a  hero's  death  in  France,  or  at 
his  mother  for  having  the  gumption  to 
carry  on  by  herself.  A  lot  of  energy — 
or  was  it  anger? — built  up,  neverthe- 
less. 

"I  used  to  fight  a  lot,"  Jack  says. 
thinking  back  to  those  troubled  times. 
"I  don't  know  if  you  remember,  but 
everyone  eighteen  years  or  older  was 
gone.  They  were  in  the  Army.  So  the 
gangs  then  were  sixteen-,  fifteen-,  four- 
teen-year-old guys." 

Jack  was  one  of  the  fourteen-year-old 
guys  bringing  up  the  roaring  rear — 
roaring  against  what,  he  didn't  quite 
know. 

"In  Albuquerque  I  got  into  three  or 
four  gang  fights,  bad  ones,"  he  recalls, 
"and  I  got  put  in  jail  a  couple  of  times. 
I  was  going  to  get  sent  to  detention 
home  if  I  got  in  trouble  any  more.  I  re- 
member one  big  fight  we  had  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  on  First  Street.  You  know,  in 
the  movies  everytime  you  see  Albuquer- 
que, they  go  through  an  underpass  say- 
ing, 'Welcome  to  Albuquerque.'  The  Y 
is  right  above  the  underpass. 


"We  had  a  big  gang  fight  there,  and 
the  whole  fire  department  came  out  and 
they  washed  everybody  up  the  street.  I 
was  only  fourteen,  but  I  was  the  ring- 
leader." 

That  was  when  Jack  Ging's  anxious 
mother  sent  him  off  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  Boarding  School  in  the  Santa 
Fe  mountains.  Jack  was  sure  he'd  been 
packed  off  for  discipline,  that  this  would 
be  another  house  of  strangers.  But  what 
he  found  was  to  surprise  him. 

When  he  arrived,  he  was  just  as  much 
a  brawling  tough  as  he  had  been  on  the 
streets  of  Albuquerque.  He  managed  to 
get  into  three  or  four  fist  fights  the  first 
week.  But  the  brothers  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  fighting  for.  They  didn't 
ship  him  out.  They  included  him  in. 

"I  was  accepted  and  they  liked  me, 
you  know,"  he  says,  still  incredulous.  "I 
was  somebody.  Obviously,  it  was  a  need 
in  me  that  had  never  been  satisfied 
before." 

The  depth  of  Jack  Ging's  appreciation 
may  be  an  indication  of  the  acuteness 
of  his  need.  "Going  to  that  school,"  he 
declares,  "was  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  in  my  life.  I  found  a 
whole  new  way  of  life.  I'd  lived  in  differ- 
ent people's  homes  and  stuff  like  that. 
And  all  of  a  sudden  I  go  to  this  board- 
ing school,  I  get  my  own  room.  And  I'm 
part  of  the  school,  of  the  tradition, 
whatever. 

"I  found  a  real  home  there.  I  found 
love  there.  The  Christian  Brothers  took 
a  real  interest  in  me.  I  found  religion.  I 
became  a  Catholic.  Weekends,  we  never 
went  to  town.  I  spent  the  weekends  on 
camping  trips,  skiing  in  the  winter,  that 
kind  of  stuff.  It  was  a  great  life  for  a 
boy. 

"I  even  stayed  in  the  summer.  Most  of 
the  kids  went  home  for  the  summer.  Of 
course,  in  boarding  schools  like  that, 
half  of  them  are  from  rich  families,  par- 
ents who  are  wandering  around.  I  had 
nowhere  to  go  for  the  summers,  and  I 
used  to  stay  with  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  help  paint  things  at  school,  go  on 
great  camping  and  fishing  trips  with 
them.  Hell,  it  was  my  home." 

It  was  during  those  happy  years  that 
Jack  first  channeled  his  drive  and  ener- 
gies into  athletics.  It  was  then  he  dis- 
covered, almost  giddily,  that  it  was  a 
way  to  popularity,  if  not  to  love. 

"I  loved  sports  and  excelled  in  them," 
he  says.  "That's  where  I  was  always  ac- 
cepted, because  I  could  always  do  very 
well  athletically.  Young  men,  young 
boys,  if  they're  good  at  athletics,  are 
always  accepted." 

Acceptance  became  the  spur.  It  con- 
tinued that  way  when,  because  of  his 
mother's  illness.  Jack  had  to  move  back 
to  Oklahoma.  He  was  enrolled  at  Alva 
High  School  and  promptly  became  its 
star  athlete  and  all-time  football  hero, 
going  on  from  there  to  make  football 
history  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  search  for  love 

"As  long  as  I  can  remember,"  Jack 
Ging  says,  narrowing  his  eyes,  consider- 
ing his  drive  for  perfection  first  in  foot- 
ball and  later  in  acting,  "I've  felt  there 
just  isn't  any  other  way  to  live.  Just  try 
to  be  the  best  in  everything  you  do.  It's 
not  the  thing  of  just  being  good.  It's  the 


only  satisfaction  there  is.  I  wouldn't  en- 
joy being  just  like  everyone  else. 

"That's  probably  an  inadequacy  in 
me,"  he  speculates,  "or  an  unfulfilled 
part  of  my  life.  Maybe  it's  because  I  had 
no  family  life,  really,  growing  up  the 
way  I  did.  Maybe  it's  my  way  of  making 
up  for  not  having  had  my  father.  You 
see,  well-adjusted  people  usually  have 
a  very  good  home  life.  They  don't  have 
to  prove  anything  to  get  love — so  they 
usually  don't  bother  proving  anything. 
But  you  know  that  they  know  they're 
loved." 

Jack  Ging  takes  a  long  bead  on  that 
observation.  He  drags  slowly  on  his  cig- 
arette and  watches  the  smoke  trail  to- 
ward the  ceiling. 

"I  think  everybody  needs  love,"  he 
proclaims.  "I  don't  give  a  damn  who 
they  are.  Even  Castro,  you  know.  Or 
Khrushchev.  Everybody  does.  And  when 
you're  young,  the  environment  you're  in, 
the  way  you  live,  if  it  doesn't  come  out 
of  the  home,  then  you  reach  out  for  it 
other  places." 

What  Jack  Ging  missed  in  the  dress- 
ing rooms  of  the  football  stadium  at 
Alva  High,  he  found  on  the  campus  at 
Oklahoma  University.  That's  where  he 
met  Gretchen  Graening,  the  attractive, 
sensitive  girl  he  married  six  years  ago, 
after  a  three-year  courtship. 

With  Gretchen,  he  has  known  love. 
When  Jack  Ging  gropes  for  a  way  to 
describe  the  closeness  and  approval  he 
yearned  for  as  he  watched  his  teammates 
accept  the  plaudits  of  their  proud  fa- 
thers, it's  the  thought  of  Gretchen  that 
suggests  an  analogy. 

"It's  like  what  a  wife  does  for  you 
later,"  he  says.  "It's  what  everyone 
needs." 

He  doesn't  find  it  easy  to  break  down 
to  specifics,  but  he  gives  it  a  try. 

"I  don't  really  pay  too  much  attention 
to  what  a  lot  of  people  say  about  me  and 
my  work,"  he  says,  his  independence 
still  intact.  "I  figure  my  taste  is  as  good 
as  theirs.  But  I  do  listen  to  Gretchen. 
When  she  brags  on  me,  I'm  really  com- 
plimented. 

"Two  things — she  cares  about  me, 
and  she's  honest." 

But  crusted  patterns  are  not  easily 
broken.  Jack  Ging  never  did  learn  how 
to  let  go,  never  did  break  the  habits  he 
formed  when  he  assumed  manhood  at 
ten. 

"I've  never  been  dependent  on  Gretch- 
en like  I  know  she's  wanted  me  to  be 
sometimes,"  he  says.  "When  I'm  really 
troubled,  I  never  discuss  it  with  her.  I 
always  tell  her  about  the  good  things.  I 
like  to  share  them.  But  serious  things,  I 
never  really  rely  on  anyone,  not  even  on 
Gretchen." 

Jack  Ging  has  not  been  able  to  cut  his 
ties  with  his  lonely  boyhood,  those  years 
he  had  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  while 
other  kids  were  able  to  grow  in  their 
parents'  shadows. 

"That's  the  way  I  am,"  Jack  Ging 
shrugs.  "I  like  it  that  way.  I  don't  want 
to  lean  on  anyone.  Yeah,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  probably  wanted 
someone  to  turn  to  and  go  to,  but  I  never 
trust  myself  to  do  it." 

— William  Tusher 

Jack  co-stars  in  "The  Eleventh  Hour," 
NBC-TV,  Wed.,  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT. 
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120  words  per  minute — 50% 
FASTER  than  Civil  Service 
requirements.  Over  700,000 
taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  The 
very  low  cost  will  surprise  you. 
TYPING  AVAILABLE 

Schools     in     443     cities 
throughout    the    world.    41st 
year. 
Write    for    FREE    Booklet    to: 


m 

Knoll 

Office   Manager  at 

Better    Living    Bldg- 

N.  V.   World's  Fair, 

*64 -65 

"I  found  my  future 
limited  by  my  lack 
of  stenographic  skills, 
and  decided  to  reme- 
dy this  by  taking 
SPEEDWRITING.  I 
quickly  found  a  posi- 
tion, increasing  my 
salary  $1,000  more 
a  year,  at  the  N.Y. 
World's    Fair." 
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MOVING? 

Please  mail  us  your  old  and  new  address  at  least  8  weeks 
in  advance.  For  your  old  address,  simply  include  the  label 
which  comes  attached  to  your  copy  each  month.  Thank  you. 
Mail  to:  TV  RADIO  MIRROR,  205  East  42  Street,  N.  Y. 
17,   N.  Y. 


FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely  emblazoned  from 
old  records  filed  under 
100,000  British  &  European 
surnames.  In  relief  and 
full  colour  on  immaculate 
OAK  WALL  SHIELDS  for 
mural    decoration. 

7"  x    6"—$  9.00 

12"  x  10"— $20.00 

14"  x  12"— $25.00 

22"  x  1 8"— $40.00 

postpaid.  Your  check  is  returned  if  the  Arms  cannot 
be  traced.  School,  Ship,  Regimental  Shields,  Trade 
Marks,  etc.,  similarly  reproduced.  Write  Britain  direct. 

YORK  INSIGNIA  LTD.,  YORK,  ENGLAND 


PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Piano,  Guitar,  ANY  Instrument 

TJLAY  real  tunes  on  ANY  instrument  right  from 
x  the  start  —  even  if  you  don't  know  a  single 
note  now!  Amazing  course  lets  you  teach  yourself 
at  home,  in  spare  time.  No  boring  exercises.  You 
play  real  notes.  Make  rapid  progress.  Easy  as 
A-B-C.  Low  cost.  Over  1,000,000  students. 

FREE  BOOK  describes  this  famous 
course  in  full.  See  how  easy  learning 
music  can  be.  No  obligation.  Write 
TODAY  to:  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
Studio  A2010,  Port  Washington,  L.I.. 
N.  Y.  (Est.  1S98)  Licensed  N.  Y.  State 
Educa.  Dept.  Tear  this  out. 


MAKE  $460 

BETWEEN  NOW 
AND  CHRISTMAS! 


I  AniCC|$23  WEEKLY  for 
knuiutf.  wearing  lovely  dresses 
supplied  to  you  by 
us;  up  to  $460  in  20  weeks  before 
Christmas.  What  a  happy  holi- 
day you  can  have— with 
money  worries  off  your  mind! 
Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  ex-  *a,j 
perience  necessary.  '  ,  ■ 

Fashion  Frocks,  Inc.,  Oept.  M-11611  S 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
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MIXED   MARRIAGES 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Corpus  Christi  Church  for  mass,  when 
he's  home  Sundays,  and  sometimes  he 
stays  for  the  service.  Patti,  in  turn,  is 
a  Life  Member  of  the  Jewish  Home  for 
the  Aged.  Every  Christmas,  Jerry  and 
Patti  bring  loads  of  gifts  to  the  church, 
in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  patron  saint 
of  the  needy  and  the  poor. 

Jerry  contributes  as  heavily  to  Patti's 
church  as  he  does  to  his  own  temple. 
In  the  garden  of  their  home,  Jerry  has 
placed  a  white  marble  statue  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  memory  of  Patti's  late 
mother.  Patti,  in  turn,  prepares  their 
sons  for  the  bar  mitzvahs. 

By  honoring  each  other's  religion — 
by  Patti's  willingness  to  raise  their 
children  in  Jerry's  faith — the  Jerry 
Lewis  interfaith  marriage  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  one  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  such  marriages  among  the  stars. 

Other  Jewish-Christian  marriages  that 
thrive  are:  Ed  Sullivan  and  Sylvia 
Weinstein;  Joey  Bishop  and  Sylvia 
Ruzgo;  George  Burns  and  Gracie  Al- 
len; Debbie  Reynolds  and  Harry  Karl; 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  May  Britt;  Lu- 
cille Ball  and  Gary  Morton;  Polly 
Bergen  and  Freddie  Fields;  Arlene 
Francis  and  Martin  Gabel;  Shelley  Ber- 
man  and  Sarah  Herman;  Joanie  Som- 
mers  and  Jerry  Steiner ;  Phil  Silvers  and 
Evelyn  Patrick;  Hal  March  and  Candy 
Toxton;  Arnold  Stang  and  Joe- Anne 
Taggart;  Jan  Murray  and  Toni  Kelly; 
Tony  Martin  and  Cyd  Charisse. 

Of  course,  many  such  marriages  have 
collapsed,  too:  Eddie  and  Debbie;  Ed- 
die and  Liz;  Tony  Curtis  and  Janet 
Leigh;  Dinah  Shore  and  George  Mont- 
gomery; Michael  Landon  and  Dodie 
Frasier;  Carol  Lynley  and  Michael 
Selsman.  But  no  one  blames  religion 
alone  for  these  breakups. 

In  twenty-five  Jewish-Christian  mar- 
riages of  stars,  chosen  at  random, 
twenty  were  between  a  Jewish  man  and 
a  Christian  girl,  indicating  the  Chris- 
tian girls  are  more  likely  to  marry  a 
Jewish  man  than  vice  versa. 

Love  against  the  world 

Love  brings  people  of  different  faiths 
together,  but  outside  forces  make  it 
hard  for  their  love  to  flourish.  Rela- 
tives, friends,  strangers,  clergymen  usu- 
ally oppose  such  marriages. 

Clergymen  usually  frown  on  inter- 
faith marriages.  One  leading  rabbi 
has  said,  "Ninety  percent  of  interfaith 
marriages  are  unsuccessful.  They  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  home,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  unhappy  mar- 
riages, bringing  children  into  the  world 
with  a  rift  in  the  marriage  which  can 
never  be  healed." 

Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  in- 
variably deplore  such  marriages,  too, 
says  Dr.  Milton  L.  Barron,  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York.  He  points  out  that  clergy  warn 
about  "culture  conflicts"  and  oppose 
such  marriages  because  "conflict  almost 
invariably  results  from  culturally  dis- 
parate mates  and  harmfully  affects  the 
children." 


But  you  cannot  stop  such  marriages, 
says  Prof.  Barron,  because  people  of 
various  faiths  keep  meeting  each  other. 
He  notes  that  "interfaith  marriages  usu- 
ally produce  fewer  children  than  pure 
religious  marriages." 

He  points  out  there  are  four  main 
solutions  in  handling  religious  differ- 
ences : 

1.  The  boys  follow  the  father's  re- 
ligion, and  the  girls  the  mother's; 

2.  The  entire  family  takes  the  reli- 
gion of  one  parent; 

3.  One  parent  and  children  join  one 
church,  and  the  other  parent  remains 
on  his  or  her  own; 

4.  Everybody  joins  a  "neutral 
church"  such  as  Unitarian,  Universalist, 
Ethical  Culture. 

The  third  method  is  the  one  that  most 
stars  have  used  in  interfaith  marriages. 
It  apparently  has  brought  the  happiest 
results  for  the  Ed  Sullivans,  the  Joey 
Bishops,  the  Jan  Murrays,  Burns  and 
Allen,  and  others. 

Take  Ed  Sullivan's  marriage  to  Sylvia 
Weinstein.  They  were  married  at  City 
Hall  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  again 
in  a  Catholic  church — in  the  rectory, 
rather  than  at  the  altar — because  Sylvia 
did  not  convert  to  Catholicism.  But  she 
did  promise  to  raise  their  children  in 
the  Catholic  faith. 

"When  our  only  child,  Betty,  started 
learning  her  catechism,"  says  Ed,  "it 
was  Sylvia  who  read  the  questions  to 
her.  No  mother  was  so  scrupulous  in 
living  up  to  her  pledge." 

To  this  day,  Sylvia  remains  Jewish, 
and  Ed  and  Betty  continue  Catholic. 

Ed  says,  proudly,  that:  "I've  never 
asked  a  performer  his  religion,  his  race 
or  his  politics."  And :  "It  was  my  father 
who  taught  me  to  respect  the  rights  of 
all  people ;  he  taught  me  that  all  people 
come  from  God  and  are  destined  to  go 
back  to  God." 

The  spiritual  harmony  of  Ed's  home 
is  symbolized  by  the  St.  Christopher 
medal  and  the  Star  of  David  he  wears 
on  his  key  chain. 

When  daughter  Betty  married  a 
Protestant,  Bob  Precht,  she  wanted  to 
marry  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did. 
"If  Bob  had  refused,"  says  Sylvia,  "it 
might  have  posed  a  problem,  but  he 
didn't.  So,  for  us,  religion  has  never 
been  a  problem." 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that,  when 
one  mate  is  willing  to  yield  on  passing 
his  or  her  religion  onto  the  children, 
the  religious  problem  becomes  mini- 
mized. 

Joey  Bishop  and  George  Burns  are 
examples  of  Jewish  men  married  to 
Catholic  girls  who  established  good 
marriages.  But  each  solved  the  prob- 
lem differently. 

Joey's  wife  retained  her  Catholicism, 
but  is  raising  their  son  Larry  as  a  Jew. 
George's  wife,  Gracie  Allen,  raised 
their  two  adopted  children  as  Catholics. 

Joey  says  the  answer  to  religion  is 
being  democratic.  He  quips,  "What 
could  be  more  democratic  than  seeing 
my  Lithuanian  wife,  who  is  not  Jewish, 
giving  our  son  a  bacon  sandwich  before 
driving  him  off  to  Hebrew  school?" 
Joey  says,  "I'm  a  religious  person.  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  religious  home, 
and  I  carry  a  spiritual  feeling  with  me 
all  the  time.  My  mother  taught  me,  no 


matter  what  happened,  good  or  bad. 
to  say,  "God,  Thy  will  be  done." 

Joey  likes  to  recall  the  time  his  wife 
got  very  sick  and  needed  blood  transfu- 
sions. "I  was  in  the  Army  then,  and 
I  was  thrilled  when  more  than  fifty 
men  offered  their  blood.  But  only  three 
had  her  blood  type.  It  just  happened 
that  one  was  a  Jew,  one  a  Catholic, 
and  one  a  Protestant.  I'm  sure  their 
blood  was  equally  fine.'* 

George  Burns,  who  works  alone  now 
that  Gracie  has  retired,  tells  of  the  time 
he  went  to  his  momma,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  said.  "Gracie  and  I  are  going 
to   marry." 

"Oh?"  said  Momma.  "So  now  she 
loves  you  too?  ...  It  took  a  long  time, 
didn't  it?" 

"But  Momma,"  George  went  on, 
"there's  one  thing  I've  got  to  talk  to 
you  about.   Gracie's  a  Catholic.   .   .  .'" 

"Well,"  sighed  Momma  happily,  "if 
her  mother  doesn't  mind,  I  think  it's 
wonderful ! " 

When  Burns  and  Gracie  adopted  two 
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children,  Ronnie  and  Sandra,  George 
insisted  Gracie  raise  them  as  Catholics, 
since  she  was  the  boss  of  the  house  and 
would  spend  more  time  with  the  kids 
than  he  would.  Ironically,  when  Sandra 
married,  she  wed  an  Episcopalian,  with 
a  Lutheran   minister  officiating. 

Two  different  answers 

Lucille  Ball  and  Polly  Bergen  are 
married  to  Jewish  men,  and  each  has 
made  a  different  type  of  religious  ad- 
justment. 

Lucy,  a  Protestant,  is  raising  her 
children  as  Catholics  because  that's 
what  she  promised  Desi  she  would  do. 
Now  that  she's  married  to  Gary  Mor- 
ton, a  Jew,  she  continues  to  raise  the 
children  as  Catholics;  but  she  con- 
siders herself  a  Protestant  still  and 
Gary  continues  in  the  Jewish  faith. 
This  means  a  three-religion  household, 
yet  Lucy  finds  this  is  no  severe  prob- 
lem. 

Gary  adjusted  easily.  When  Lucy 
wanted  to  be  married  at  the  Rev.  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale's  church,  Gary  did 
not  object.  In  fact,  he  said,  "I'm  hon- 
ored he  will  marry  me." 

When  people  prod  her  about  being 
married  to  a  Jew,  Lucy  says,  "I  pray. 


Gary  and  I  believe  in  God,  and  that's 
all  we  need." 

Polly  Bergen,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
born  a  Baptist  but  took  instruction  in 
Judaism  when  she  married  agent  Fred- 
die Fields.  She  is  bringing  up  Freddie's 
daughter  by  earlier  marriage,  as  well 
as  their  two  adopted  children,  in  Fred- 
die's religion.  As  for  herself,  "I'm  not 
a  confirmed  anything.  I  just  believe. 
My  religion  is  not  labeled." 

She  has  a  spiritual  life.  "I  pray 
when  I  need  something;  I  know  I 
should  not  pray  only  when  things  are 
not  well,  and  I  intend  to  change." 

Arlene  Francis's  marriage  of  seven- 
teen years  to  Martin  Gabel  is  another 
Christian-Jewish  marriage  that  survives. 
It  has  brought  together  two  scholarly, 
tolerant,  understanding  people,  and 
they  know  how  to  take  the  psychic 
cruelties  that  come  from  intolerance. 

Arlene  tells  of  the  time  she  tried  to 
buy  a  co-op  apartment  on  East  72nd 
Street  in  New  York.  The  real-estate 
agent  was  happy  to  make  the  deal  until 
he  discovered  her  husband  was  Jewish. 
"And  therefore  the  apartment  was  not 
available,"  she  adds. 

She  has  always  been  an  outspoken 
foe  of  prejudice.  "Prejudice,"  she  says, 
"is  self  ruination.  One's  entire  per- 
sonality becomes  warped  by  intoler- 
ance." 

Noted  for  charm,  she  says  one  way 
to  achieve  charm  is  to  "wipe  out  one 
prejudice  a  day.'"  She  explains,  "All 
of  us  have  prejudices  that  are  not  only 
uncharming  but  often  self  destructive. 
Analyze  those  you  have  been  carrying 
around  and  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They'll  never  do  you 
any  good  and  they'll  surely  drag  you 
down." 

Jan  Murray  has  a  solid,  happy  mar- 
riage to  Toni  Kelly,  an  Episcopalian. 
She  is  raising  their  children  in  Jan's 
religion;  maintains  a  kosher  home; 
knows  and  observes  the  Jewish  Holy 
Days.  Joanie  Sommers,  Catholic,  mar- 
ried Jerry  Steiner,  a  Jew,  and  he  has 
agreed  their  children  can  be  raised  in 
Joanie's  faith.  May  Britt,  born  a  Prot- 
estant, is  raising  her  children  in  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.'s  faith,  Jewish. 

In  some  instances,  a  decision  on  the 
children's  religion  is  postponed  until 
the  oldest  child  is  ready  for  religious 
instruction — but  this  method  is  not 
recommended  by  experts.  They  say  it's 
better  to  make  this  decision  before  the 
children  are  born. 

Debbie  Reynolds,  a  Baptist,  married 
twice  to  Jewish  men  (Eddie  Fisher 
and  now  to  Harry  Karl),  says  inter- 
faith  marriage  can  work  out.  In  her 
book,  "If  I  Knew  Then,"  she  says,  "My 
husband  shares  my  religion,  and  I  share 
his.  We  both  have  an  understanding 
of  the  other's  faith,  and  we  respect  it. 
That  understanding  on  religious  beliefs 
must  be  present  in  a  happy  marriage. 

"The  important  thing  for  couples  of 
different  religions  to  decide  is  what 
faith  they  are  going  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren in.  If  you  cannot  reach  a  satis- 
factory agreement,  then  you  definitely 
should  not  marry.  Such  a  difference 
could  cause  bitterness  that  would  poi- 
son a  marriage." 

Quite  a  few  actresses  converted  to 
Judaism    in    order    to    be   in    spiritual 


TRUST  YODORA 

For  those  intimate  moments  . . ,  don't  take  a 
chance.. .trust  Yodora  and  feel  confident.  New 
Yodora  is  a  delicately  scented  modern  beauty 
cream  deodorant  fortified 
with  Hexachlorophene. 
Gives  protection  you 
can  trust. 
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Pure  White.  Non-Irritating.  Contains  no  harsh  Aluminum  Salts 


POEMS  WANTED 


To  Be  Set  To  Music 

Send   one   or   more  of  your  best   poems 

today   for  FREE   EXAMINATION    Any 

Subject.    Immediate   Consideration. 

Phonograph  Records  Made 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO., 49  W.  32  ST.,  Studio  560,  New  York  1 


LOOSE  FALSE  TEETH 

RELINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 
NEWLY    IMPROVED    DENDEX    RELINER,    a 

plastic,  builds  up  (refits)  loose  dentures. 
Makes  them  fit  as  they  should.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  heating  required.  Brush  on  and 
wear  plates  while  it  sets.  It  adheres  to 
plates  only  and  makes  a  comfortable, 
smooth  and  durable  surface.  Can  be  washed  and 
scrubbed.  Each  application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a 
powder  or  wax.  Contains  no  rubber  or  gum.  Neutral  pink. 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Proved  by  25  years  of  Con- 
sumer use.  Send  $1  plus  30c  handling  charge.  DENDEX, 
CO.,  2024  W.  6th  St.,  Las  Angeles  57,  Calif.,  Dept.  77-0 


(Add  350  post.  £  handle.) 
Complete  with  envelopes 

Deluxe,  double-weight  jumbo  photo  cards  from  your  favorite  negative 
. .  .your  family,  home.  pet.  yourself ...  big  4>/4"  x  5>/2"  size.  Send  nega 
tive;  from  photo  add  50*.  Low  price  includes  envelopes.  Only  25  to  a 
customer  at  this  special  price.  Extra  cards  50  each.  Free  Sample:  Send 
black  &  white  negative  before  Nov.  24  for  FREE  Deluxe  Sample  —  New 
1963  Designs.  One  sample  to  a  customer. 
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FULL  COLOR 
PHOTO  CARDS 


Complete  with  envelopes  t  folders 

COLOR  SAMPLE!  Send  color  negative  or  slide  and  25*. 
full  color  sample  returned  with  new  1963  designs.  No  obligation. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check,  cash.  M.O.  No  C.O.D.'s. 
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SALES  REPS  WANTED  NOW! 


Handle  America's  Fastest-Selling 
Personalized  Christmas  Card 
and  Wedding  Lines! 


MAKE 
UP  TO 


50%  Commission 


'QoalityjCrest"  Christmas  Card  Album 

Our  finest  deluxe  album  —  most- 
wanted  designs!  Earn  50%  profit 
each  box.  Send  $2  deposit,  re- 
funded on   first  order. 

$ensational_^Starlight"  Wedding   Album, 

Hottest,  fastest-selling  wed- 
ding line  ever  offered:  cards, 
stationery,  accessories,  etc 
Just  $7  deposit,  refunded 
first  order. 

fPfft  O"  request:  "Popular  Value"  Christmas 
""""  •  Card  Album,  with  samples,  all  informa- 
tion. WRITE  TODAY!  Start  NOW  with  this  proved, 
year- 'round  line.' 

Elmcraft  Chicago  I^X".*'''  **«» 


DANCING  SHOES— LEOTARDS 

Toe  $5.95,   Ballet  $3.29,  Tap  up  to  3,  $5.25,  over 
3,  $5.75.  Cotton  Leotards,  $3.75  up,   Helanca  Tur- 
tle   Neck,    Long    Sleeve,    Adult   Sizes   $6.75,    Scoop  , 
Neck  $5.50.   Mesh  or  Sheer  Tights  $5.00. 
BATON— DRUM  CORPS  SUPPLIES 
SKATING  SKIRTS — Roller  or   Ice. 

Complete  Catalog  25c  (applied  to  purchase; 
Buincon  Supplies,  Dept.  V,  Box  422,  Ouincy  69,  Mass. 


You  get  top  guitarist  ED  SALE'S 
famous  66  page  secret  system  worth 
$3.00  which  positively  teaches  you  to  play 
a  beautiful  song  the  first  day  and  any 
song  by  ear  or  note  in  seven  days  I  Con- 
tains 52  photos.  87  finger  placing  charts  etc.  plus  110  popu- 
lar and  western  songs,  words  and  music;  a  $1.00  Chord 
Finder  of  all  the  chords  used  in  popular  music;  a  $3.00 
Guitarist  Book  of  Knowledge— TOTAL  VALUE  $7.00— 
ALL  THREE  for  only  $2.98.  SEND  NO  MONEYI  Pay 
postman  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  (Or  send  $3.00  with 
order  and  I  pay  postage.)  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
ED  SALE,  Studio  180-G,  Avon  By  The  Sea,  N.  J. 


WALLET  PHOTOS 


SXSLfj 

60  tor  $2.00^11= 

2V2  x  3V2"  genuine 
photos  for  friends  and 
loved  ones.  Made  from 
any  photo  on  silk  finish 
studio  paper.  Send 
photo  or  negative  (no 
larger  than  5x7")-  30  for 
$1.25  plus  2  free  post- 
card size  enlargements 
(60  for  $2.25). 
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harmony  with  Jewish  husbands.  The 
late  Marilyn  Monroe  converted  when 
she  wed  Arthur  Miller.  May  Britt 
turned  Jewish  in  marrying  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  Sarah  Herman  converted 
when  marrying  Shelley  Berman.  Carol 
Lynley  studied  Judaism  before  marry- 
ing Mike  Selsman.  Jo  Morrow  is  study- 
ing Judaism  in  preparation  for  marry- 
ing writer  Jackie  Barnett.  Liz  Taylor, 
of  course,  became  a  Jewess  to  marry 
Eddie  Fisher. 

A  child's  question 

Although  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  Jewish-Christian  marriages 
makes  good,  the  national  divorce  or 
separation  rate  for  such  marriages  is 
two-and-a-half  times  greater  than  for 
same-faith  marriages.  Even  when  the 
interfaith  marriage  starts  off  well, 
there  is  trouble  when  the  children  are 
old  enough  to  demand  cultural  identity. 
When  the  child  first  asks,  "What  am 
I?"  and  "What  church  do  I  belong 
to?" — the  problem  begins. 

Less  risky  than  Jewish-Christian  mar- 
riages are  Protestant-Catholic  unions, 
which   are   plentiful   among   the    stars. 

Bob  Hope,  for  instance,  belongs  to 
the  Anglican  Church  and  his  wife 
Dolores  is  Catholic.  They  have  raised 
their  four  adopted  children  in  her  faith. 
Bob  says  Dolores  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful job  giving  the  kids  a  spiritual 
training.  In  fact,  he  quips,  "Dolores  is 
so  religious  that  we  can't  get  fire  in- 
surance for  the  house  .  .  .  too  many 
lighted  candles  around!" 

Writer  Jim  Bishop  sees  in  the  Bob 
Hope  marriage  a  perfect  mating:  "She 
is  Catholic;  he  is  Protestant.  She  is 
spiritualistic;  he  is  materialistic.  She 
has  the  social  graces;  he  has  ambition. 
She  has  fears;  he  has  confidence.  She 
keeps  the  home;  he  brings  the  money. 
They  complement  each  other  all  the 
way;  and  their  marriage  is  as  firm 
now  as  the  day  he  slipped  a  wedding 
band  on  her  finger." 

Bob  himself  says,  "I  go  to  church 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  I'm 
close  to  religion  in  my  family.  All  our 
kids  go  to  parochial  school.  We  have 
a  very  religious  home;  we  have  a 
rosary  hour." 

Bob  has  always  done  a  lot  of  shows 
for  religious  causes.  "I  feel  I'm  lucky 
to  be  able  to  do  these  shows.  I've  been 
close  to  death  many  times,  in  my  trav- 
els, and  around  so  many  ill  people  in 
hospitals  I  visit,  I  can't  help  but  pick 
up  a  lot  of  religious  feeling." 

Hollywood  is  full  of  Protestant- 
Catholic  marriages.  George  Gobel, 
Episcopalian,  and  Alice  Humecki, 
Catholic,  are  raising  their  kids  Catholic. 
George  is  taking  instruction  in  Catholi- 
cism so  that  he  may  convert.  Kathy 
Grant,  a  Baptist,  made  it  easier  for 
Bing  Crosby  to  marry  her  by  convert- 
ing to  his  faith,  Catholic. 

Tommy  Sands  and  Nancy  Sinatra  Jr. 
are  working  out  a  spiritual  peace.  She's 
Catholic,  and  Tommy  has  pledged  to 
bring  up  their  children,  if  any,  as 
Catholics.  Tommy — whose  mother  is 
Protestant  and  whose  father  was  a  Jew 
who  converted  to  Christian  Science — 
has  been  studying  Catholicism  and  may 
convert  some  day,  too. 


The  least  pressure  is  on  inter-dcnomi- 
national  Protestant  marriages.  Shirley 
Foley,  for  instance,  changed  from  Bap- 
tist to  Church  of  Christ  when  she  wed 
Pat  Boone.  Although  they  were  teen- 
agers then,  they  were  smart  enough  to 
suspect  they  had  a  better  chance  at 
marital  happiness  if  they  attended  the 
same  church. 

The  most  secure  marriages  are  those 
between  members  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation. Of  these  marriages,  all-Catholic 
marriages  have  fewer  divorces  than  all- 
Protestant  unions.  The  divorce  rate 
starts  rising  with  Catholic-Protestant 
marriages,  followed  by  marriages  be- 
tween religious  persons  and  non-reli- 
gious persons.  The  highest  divorce  rate 
is  suffered  by  Jewish-Christian  mar- 
riages. 

But  the  divorce  statistics  don't  tell 
the  entire  story,  because  many  romances 
never  become  marriages,  lovers  being 
frightened  off  by  religious  problems. 
Elaine  Stritch,  for  instance,  kept  post- 
poning marrying  Gig  Young  because 
he  was  a  divorced  man,  so  he  married 
Liz  Montgomery — who  recently  di- 
vorced him.  Monica  Lewis,  the  singer, 
broke  off  from  screenwriter  Liam 
O'Brien,  a  Catholic,  because  he  wouldn't 
marry  without  a  dispensation  from 
Rome.  She  got  tired  of  waiting  and 
married  producer  Jennings  Lang  in- 
stead. 

For  most  people,  marrying  out  of 
one's  faith  is  a  profound  decision.  It 
usually  means  alienating  relatives  and 
friends;  it  often  produces  guilt  feelings 
about  abandoning  one's  lifetime  re- 
ligious teachings.  But,  in  show  business, 
religious  differences  are  not  viewed  as 
fearfully  as  they  are  among  people  in 
other  fields.  Show-business  people  are 
accustomed  to  defying  tradition;  they 
are  more  aggressive  in  seeking  per- 
sonal happiness,  rather  than  giving  in 
to  "what  will  people  say?" 

Stars  can  often  manage  an  interfaith 
marriage  more  successfully  than  most 
others  because  they  may  be  more 
sophisticated,  more  world-traveled,  play 
benefits  for  various  religious  groups, 
and  constantly  mix  with  people  of  other 
faiths.  They  become,  in  time,  less  hos- 
tile to  new  ideas. 

Although  the  stars  are  doing  what 
comes  naturally — falling  in  love — they 
are  also  doing  something  for  the  entire 
nation.  They  are  testing  new  concepts 
in  human  relationships.  In  a  way,  their 
daring  is  a  "pilot  test"  for  others. 

Recently,  Hollywood  provided  a  dif- 
ferent example  of  tolerance.  Jerry 
Lewis  produced  a  massive  show  raising 
$50,000  for  the  Mary  and  Joseph 
League,  a  Catholic  charity.  Jerry's  wife 
was  co-chairman  of  the  drive  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  for  the  League's  re- 
ligious center. 

Groucho  Marx,  Charlton  Heston,  Jeff 
Morrow,  George  Hamilton,  Skip  Ward, 
Ronald  Reagan,  Nancy  Davis — Jews 
and  Christians — supported  the  show 
while  Jerry  spent  $30,000  of  his  own 
money  and  three  weeks  of  his  time  to 
stage  it. 

"The  aim  of  the  League,"  said  Jerry, 
"is  the  sanctification  of  the  home.  Any- 
thing I  did  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such   a   worthy  project." 

— Helen   Martin 


KITTY    KALLEN 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

had  been  scheduled  to  record  an  album 
while  in  England,  and  that  was  the  only 
time  available.  Without  pausing  to  take 
off  her  stage  makeup,  she  rushed  di- 
rectly from  the  theater  (where  another 
audience  had  rustled  uneasily  through 
her  anguished  performance)  to  the  re- 
cording studio. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  microphone, 
Kitty  wondered  miserably  how  many 
times  she  would  have  to  struggle 
through  each  number  before  everyone 
gave  up  on  her.  Then  she  opened  her 
mouth  and  sang.  And,  with  a  shock, 
heard  the  tones  pour  out  easily,  clear- 
ly, beautifully. 

She  was  singing  like  a  bird. 

Like  Kitty  Kallen. 

Afterward,  the  studio  technicians  con- 
gratulated her.  But  Kitty  could  only 
stare  at  them  with  huge,  dazed  eyes. 
There  was  no  comfort  in  her  triumph 
here.  She  knew,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
tomorrow — when  she  walked  out  onto 
the  Palladium  stage — there  would  be 
another  dreadful  performance.  Her 
voice,  now  vibrant  and  lustrous,  would 
once  more   emerge  harsh   and   dreary. 

Kitty  knew,  too,  that  she  could  no 
longer  fool  herself  with  talk  of  laryn- 
gitis. There  was  nothing  physically 
wrong  with  her  voice;  the  trouble  was 
deep  inside  herself.  Something  had 
slithered  silently  from  a  dark  hiding 
place  to  tell  her,  "You  can't  sing  for 
people  any  more"  ...  to  strangle  her 
each  time   she   faced   an   audience. 

The  trouble  was  in  her  mind. 

When  the  disastrous  engagement  was 
over,  Kitty  fled  home,  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, carrying  her  terrible  secret  with  her. 
She  told  no  one  except  her  husband 
(and  manager)  Budd  Granoff.  It  was, 
they  knew,  possible  for  Kitty  to  con- 
tinue her  career  without  ever  facing  an 
audience  again.  She  could  go  on  mak- 
ing records  and  movies. 

But  Kitty  loved  her  audience,  drew 
strength  from  their  affection  for  her. 
Besides,  what  if  a  single  victory  did  not 
satisfy  this  demon  within  her?  What  if 
he  took  Kitty's  voice  away  altogether? 
What  would  life  be  like  for  her — a  pro- 
fessional since  the  age  of  seven — if  she 
couldn't  sing  at  all? 

"We'll  fight  it,"  she  and  Budd  de- 
cided, together. 

The  demon  within 

Discreetly,  they  inquired  about  psy- 
chiatrists, decided  finally  on  a  well- 
known  Freudian  analyst.  He  was  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania,  but  Kitty  will- 
ingly commuted  from  her  New  Jersey 
home.  Five  times  a  week,  she  went  to 
her  doctor's  office  in  the  hope  of  un- 
masking and  driving  out  her  demon. 

She  reviewed  her  past  life  in  great  de- 
tail, recalled  how  painfully  she  had 
grown  up  in  a  South  Philadelphia 
slum,  how  everyone  called  her  "Mon- 
key" because  she  was  the  homeliest, 
sallowest,  awkwardest  child  in  the 
neighborhood.  Her  father,  struggling  to 
support  his  six  children  through  the  De- 
pression, had  been  so  embarrassed  by 


her  looks  that  he  wouldn't  be  seen  with 
her  on  the  street.  The  analyst  decided 
that  it  was  because  of  her  humiliation 
and  rejection  that  Kitty  had  developed 
the  tremendous  drive  for  success  which 
made  her  the  neighborhood's  toughest 
kid,  an  outstanding  school  athlete,  and 
— finally — a  professional  singer. 

At  twelve,  she  had  her  own  radio 
show,  "The  Little  Girl  with  the  Big 
Voice,"  ...  at  sixteen,  her  first  impor- 
tant band  job,  with  Jack  Teagarden's 
Sixteen  Men  and  a  Girl ...  at  seventeen, 
a  Hollywood  apartment  (shared  with 
Dinah  Shore)  and  a  gold  record  for 
"Besame  Mucho,"  with  Jimmy  Dorsey. 

Two  years  after,  she  married;  "nine 
months  to  the  day"  later,  her  son  Jona- 
than was  born.  And  there,  Kitty's  psy- 
chiatrist theorized,  her  troubles  began. 
"My  analyst  claimed  my  husband  was 
the  'irritant'  causing  all  my  problems. 
He  encouraged  me  to  feel  'put  upon' 
because  I  had  to  work,  and  urged  me 
to  leave  Budd. 

"He  said  I  ought  to  feel  single,  feel 
free." 

Baffled,  Kitty  took  stock  of  the  situ- 
ation. She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and 
married  Budd  Granoff  when  she  was 
nineteen.  A  successful  press  agent  and 
talent  manager,  it  was  he  who  guided 
her  to  a  Broadway  success,  to  a  fine 
movie  performance,  to  top  night-club 
stardom.  Of  course,  they  had  problems 
— who  didn't? — but  their  home  was  a 
happy  one. 

Maybe  Kitty  did  sometimes  feel  the 
pressure  of  trying  to  do  the  work  she 
loved  without  skimping  on  the  home 
she  loved.  Maybe  she  did  mind  being  a 
celebrity,  while  Budd  was  not.  Maybe  it 
mattered  that  she  sometimes  earned 
more  in  one  night  than  Budd  did  in  a 
week.  Under  the  psychiatrist's  guid- 
ance, Kitty  began  to  see  how  all  this 
might  contribute  to  her  sudden  vocal 
paralysis. 

But  .  .  .  give  up  Budd?  Break  up  her 
home? 

Sick  at  heart,  Kitty  finally  agreed  to 
take  a  stab  at  "feeling  free."  She  made 
a  trip  alone  to  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. Now  there  were  no  pressures.  No 
need  to  sing.  No  husband,  no  son  to 
care  for. 

But  she  didn't  feel  free  at  all.  She  felt 
lonely  and  frightened  and  lost. 

She  ran  back  to  Budd,  filled  with  love 
for  him,  with  gratitude  for  his  patience 
and  unchanging  affection.  She  never 
returned  to  that  first  psychiatrist. 

But  she  still  couldn't  sing. 

And  so  she  tried  another  doctor.  And 
another.  And  still  another.  That  is,  most 
were  doctors — one  was  a  "practitioner" 
with  no  name  on  his  door,  no  degree  on 
his  wall.  One  was  a  hypnotist  who  put 
her  into  trances.  One  gave  her  "weird" 
treatments  using  a  method  Kitty  later 
learned  had  been  discredited  for  years. 

Guilty— or  not  guilty? 

They  all  had  theories.  Kitty's  trouble 
was  that  she  earned  too  much  money — 
more  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  scientists  whose  work 
she  felt  was  so  much  more  important 
than  hers.  Or  she  felt  guilty  because 
she  received  preferential  treatment  in 
restaurants,  hotels,  even  at  the  super- 
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market — simply  because  she  was  a 
celebrity.  Or  she  was  embarrassed  and 
ashamed — because  she  didn't  "deserve" 
the  adoration  the  world  heaps  on  a 
popular  singer. 

Many  theories.  Many  impressive  la- 
bels, like  "neurosis,"  "hysteria,"  "guilt 
feelings,"   "feelings  of  inferiority." 

But  no  answers. 

And  so,  for  five  years,  Kitty  Kallen 
lived  in  a  state  of  terrified  bewilder- 
ment. What  was  wrong?  Could  no  one 
help  her?  Was  she  too  stupid  to  be 
helped?  Or  perhaps  too — far  gone? 

Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  she  lived 
with  the  thought  that  her  mind  was  sick. 
The  very  sight  of  the  words  mental  ill- 
ness in  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  was 
enough  to  bring  tears. 

And  then  something  happened.  Budd's 
mother  died.  To  Kitty,  who  had  thought 
of  her  as  a  beloved  friend — almost  a  re- 
placement for  her  own  mother,  who  had 
died  many  years  before — the  loss  was  a 
final  crushing  blow.  The  night  Mrs. 
Granoff  died,  Kitty  broke  down  com- 
pletely. Sobbing  hysterically,  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  grief  .  .  .  not  only  for 
Budd's  lost  mother,  but  for  her  own  lost 
hopes,  and  for  the  pitiful  shambles  her 
once-fruitful  life  had  become. 

And  then  her  son  Jonathan,  a  little 
boy  of  ten,  wandered  into  the  room.  He 
had  never  seen  his  mother  cry,  not  even 
in  the  years  of  her  illness,  but  somehow 
it  did  not  frighten  him.  He  stood  in  the 
doorway  for  a  moment,  then  rushed  to 
Kitty  and  threw  his  arms  around  her: 

"Don't  cry,  Mom.  It's  in  God's  hands." 

Kitty  wiped  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at 
her  son. 

What  did  he  mean?  Did  he  mean  his 
grandmother's  death?  His  mother's 
bruised  and  tortured  soul?  Did  he  mean 
life — all  of  it — was  in  the  hands  of 
God? 

Suddenly,  "a  light  went  on" 

"It  sounds  corny,  doesn't  it,"  Kitty 
Kallen  says  today,  "but  a  light  went  on 
for  me." 

For  she  saw  that  her  son  was  right. 
She  saw,  with  sudden  perfect  clarity, 
that  she  had  expected  doctors — human 
beings — to  play  God  for  her,  to  heal  her 
wounded  spirit,  to  solve  her  problems, 
to  direct  the  course  of  her  life.  And  all 
along,  God  Himself  had  been  waiting 
to  help  her,  waiting  for  her  to  turn  to 
Him. 

She  saw  that  she  had  settled  for  a 
crutch,  when  God  might  have  helped 
her  to  stand  on  her  own  feet  again. 

She  saw  that,  after  all,  there  was  rea- 
son to  hope. 

Corny?  Only  to  those  who  have  never 
loved  a  saint,  or  believed  in  a  miracle ;  to 
those  who  would  not  know  a  revelation 
even  if  they  were  blessed  with  one. 

But  Kitty  Kallen  knew.  And  asked 
herself,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  joy, 
how  it  was  that  her  revelation  had  come 
through  her  son.  How  had  he,  a  mere 
child,  known  the  secret? 

She  saw  the  answer.  The  Granoffs 
were  Jewish,  but  Jonathan  alone  had 
taken  an  interest  in  his  religion,  had 
attended  services,  studied  the  great  and 
holy  books,  been  close  to  a  spiritual  ad- 
viser. From  these  he  had  drawn  knowl- 
edge and  peace. 


Maybe  Kitty  could  find  them,  too. 

She  began  to  look.  To  read.  To  at- 
tend services.  To  pray. 

She  began  to  understand.  She  had 
felt  guilty  because  of  the  huge  sums  of 
money  she  earned.  But  if  the  world  was 
wrong  to  pay  a  singer  so  much,  when 
teachers  got  so  little,  it  served  no  pur- 
pose for  her  to  take  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders the  guilt  of  the  whole  world. 

She  had  felt  ashamed  of  the  praise 
and  adulation  she  had  received  as  a 
singer — no  mere  entertainer  was  worth 
all  that.  The  solution,  however,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  turning  inward,  in  pick- 
ing through  the  broken  fragments  of  her 
past,  but  in  turning  outward  toward  oth- 
er people  .  .  .  turning  toward  God. 

She  saw  that  she  had  indeed  been 
carrying  heavy  burdens.  But  the  answer 
was  not — as  the  doctors  believed — in 
giving  up  her  husband  and  her  responsi- 
bilities .  .  .  nor — as  her  unconscious 
mind  had  decided — in  giving  up  her 
singing.  For  Kitty,  the  answer  was  to 
leave  what  she  could  not  carry  where  it 
belonged : 

In  the  hands  of  God. 

Then  she  would  have  the  strength  and 
ability  to  bear  what  was  left,  to  do  her 
work,  to  love  her  family,  to  sing. 

A  few  months  later,  Kitty  had  her  first 
hit  record  in  a  long,  long  time.  People 
began  to  remember  her — or  to  discover 
her  for  the  first  time.  Offers  for  personal 
appearances  began  to  pour  in. 

Hesitantly,  encouraged  by  Budd,  Kitty 
agreed  to  appear  in  an  obscure  New 
England  night  club.  She  wanted  no  pub- 
licity. She  even  used  a  different  name, 
Katie  Kaplain.  "I  wasn't  the  greatest. 
It  was  like  learning  to  walk  all  over 
again.  But  I  was  able  to  work  in  front  of 
an  audience  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years." 

And  able  to  try  again,  and  again,  and 
again  .  .  .  until,  one  night  at  the  Casino 
Royal  in  Washington,  D.  C,  she  knew 
she  was  her  old  self — singing  and  loving 
it. 

Other  triumphs  followed.  The  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago.  The  Persian  Room  in 
New  York.  The  Sahara  in  Las  Vegas. 
"My  Coloring  Book." 

She  had  her  career  again,  her  audi- 
ences. 

And  something  more. 

"Something,"  says  Kitty,  "precious 
and  essential :  Faith  in  God.  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  soul  needs  more  than  food. 
That  religion  is  a  wonderful,  enriching 
thing  which  gives  me  courage  in  every 
phase  of  my  life.  It  doesn't  solve  every 
problem — I  still  live  with  the  fear  that 
sometime  the  sickness  might  return. 
But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  think  I  have 
it  licked.  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  go 
hunting  for  a  crutch  again.  - 1  know 
where  to  look  for  help,  if  I  should  need 
it." 

A  New  Jersey  newspaper  learned  of 
her  story  and  ran  an  article  about  Kitty 
Kallen.  "Color  Her  'Comeback,'"  the 
headline  said,  referring  to  her  latest 
hit  record. 

The  story  of  Kitty  Kallen  is  the  story 
of  a  comeback — a  wonderful  one.  But 
the  headline  might  better  have  read : 

"Color  Her  'Miracle.'" 

— Leslie  Valentine 

Kitty  records  on  the  RCA  Victor  label. 


THE    KENNEDYS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

— but  still  just  as  vivid  as  yesterday. 

So  much  in  love.  Jack,  a  young, 
handsome  Senator,  and  herself,  a  vi- 
brant twenty-four  and  ready  for  mar- 
riage. The  honeymoon  in  romantic 
Acapulco,  away  from  jangling  phones 
and  time-demanding  politicians.  And 
the  groping,  getting-to-know-you  period, 
which  wasn't  easy  because  Jack  was 
off  on  quick  political  trips. 

And  then  the  night  they  had  gone 
to  a  party,  even  though  Jack  was  on 
crutches  .  .  .  and  he  had  collapsed. 
The  spinal  injury,  sustained  playing 
football  and  worsened  when  his  PT 
boat  was  mashed  by  a  Japanese  de- 
stroyer, had  continued  to  haunt  him.  It 
was  then  she  recalled  that,  during  the 
nuptial  mass  in  church,  Jack  had  dif- 
ficulty kneeling  at  the  altar  because 
of  a  sharp  pain  in  his  back. 

It  had  been  an  omen  of  troubles 
ahead. 

The  second  year  .  .  .  How  could  she 
forget  the  terror  of  seeing  her  beloved 
wracked  with  pain,  hospitalized  and 
given  the  last  rites? 

A  spinal  operation,  nip  and  tuck  with 
paralysis  and  death.  Yet  there  was 
sweetness  to  the  bitterness.  Jack,  im- 
mobilized in  the  hospital  and  later  at 
home,  was  in  Jackie's  hands  day  and 
night.  She  was  more  than  his  bride, 
she  was  also  his  loving,  tender  nurse. 
And  there  were  long  hours  to  talk,  and 
plan,  and  aspire,  and  hope  for  good 
health  .  .  .  and,  some  day,  for  children, 
too. 

"In  sickness  and  in  health"  ...  so, 
the  marriage  ceremony  went  .  .  .  and 
now  she  knew  Jack  needed  her  all  the 
more. 

When  Christmas  came,  Jack  insisted 
on  being  with  the  rest  of  the  Kennedys 
at  Palm  Beach.  It  was  a  family  ritual, 
and  he  insisted  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  hospital  on  a  stretcher  and  flown 
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to  Palm  Beach. 

Jackie  realized,  if  she  hadn't  already, 
that  his  family  meant  so  much  to  him, 
and  she  knew  he  could  never  be  hers 
completely.  She  would  have  to  share 
him  with  his  relatives — a  wonderful, 
warm,  gregarious  bunch  who  accepted 
her  at  once  and  called  her  The  Queen. 
They  loved  her  because  she  was  Jack's 
wife  and  because  she  was  so  charming- 
ly  different. 

The  third  year  .  .  .  the  year  she  be- 
came pregnant  for  the  first  time.  Carry- 
ing the  age-old  yet  always-new  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  another  life  stir- 
ring within  her. 

Coming  from  a  small  family — she 
has  only  one  sister — she  yearned  for 
children,  and  she  couldn't  help  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  Kennedy  clan's 
unabashed  love  for  big,  noisy,  active, 
swarming  family  life.  She  knew  a  baby 
would  make  Jack  supremely  happy, 
and  she  knew  she  had  prayed  faithfully 
for  this  miracle  of  love. 

When  the  doctor  confirmed  her  guess, 
she  was  delighted,  and,  of  course,  Jack 
was  overjoyed.  But  unfortunately,  it 
was  a  doomed  pregnancy.  She  felt 
tired,  ill,  distressed,  and  Jack  was 
away  so  much  .  .  .  she  suffered  a 
miscarriage. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Instead  of  a  baby 
.  .  .  nothing. 

She  recovered  slowly,  and  it  was  a 
year  to  remember  .  .  .  the  third  year  of 
marriage— a  critical  year,  according  to 
marriage   experts. 

The  fourth  year  had  been  happy  but 
sad,  too.  Jack's  career  was  moving  well, 
but  he  was  terribly  let  down  when  he 
lost  his  bid  for  the  Vice-Presidential 
nomination.  He  was  tired,  frustrated, 
disappointed,  and  he  flew  to  the  Rivi- 
era to  rest  and  lick  his  career  wounds. 

Jackie,  left  behind,  waited  for  her 
baby  patiently.  The  doctor  had  ex- 
plained that  her  second  pregnancy  was 
coming  along  fine  and  the  baby  wasn't 
due  for  several  weeks.  But  suddenly 
she  went  into  labor  prematurely,  the 
doctor  had  to  perform  a  Caesarean,  and 
the  baby  was  born  dead. 

Jack  flew  back  immediately,  and 
never  left  her  side. 

She  knew  once  more  how  much  Jack 
loved  her,  and  she  knew  again  how 
much  he  needed  political  success  to  be 
completely  happy. 

The  fifth  year  ...  the  year  Caroline 
was  born! 

They  had  given  up  their  too-big 
house,  Hickory  Hill,  in  Virginia,  and 
had  moved  into  a  smaller  three-story 
Kennedy-owned  brick  house  in  the 
Georgetown  section.  They  were  now 
closer  to  Jack's  Senate  office,  and 
Jackie  felt  more  like  a  homemaker.  She 
was  pregnant  again,  and  she  was  also 
trying  so  hard  to  make  Jack  more  con- 
scious of  the  more  ordinary  mechanics 
of  living — like  knotting  his  tie  proper- 
ly, remembering  appointments,  being 
punctual,  wearing  matching  shoes,  tak- 
ing cash  with  him,  warning  her  when 
he  was  bringing  guests  for  dinner. 

There  was  one  morning,  at  eleven, 
when  he  asked  casually,  "What  are  you 
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going  to  serve  our  guests  for  lunch?" 
Of  course,  he  had  forgotten  to  tell  her 
he  had  invited  forty  people.  So  she 
had  to  keep  her  temper,  and  somehow 
scare  up  a  proper  meal! 

They  were  so  different,  it  was  amaz- 
ing how  Jack  and  Jackie  had  fallen  in 
love  so  completely.  She  enjoyed  being 
alone;  he  loved  crowds.  She  loved 
classical  music,  ballet,  opera,  the  arts, 
foreign  languages.  He  preferred  foot- 
ball, political  talk,  reading  books  on 
politics  and  economics.  He  was  a  steak, 
potatoes  and  Scotch  type.  She  was  in 
love  with  French  cooking  and  the  cor- 
rect wines. 

Yet  their  differences  melted  when 
they  were  together,  and  they  adored 
each  other.  When  the  baby  arrived, 
and  they  named  her  Caroline,  life  was 
good,  deep  and  satisfying.  Jackie 
bloomed  again,  and  she  confided  to  a 
friend,  "Jack  looks  at  the  baby  as  if 
she  is  not  quite  real!" 

Jack  himself,  exulting  over  his  fa- 
therhood, quoted  Francis  Bacon:  "He 
who  has  a  wife  and  child  gives  hostages 
to  fortune." 

The  sixth  year  ...  an  exciting,  some- 
times trying,  but  a  generally  wonder- 
ful year. 

Jackie  admitted  frankly  that  having 
Caroline  gave  her  a  sense  of  being 
needed.  Jack  needed  her,  too,  but  he 
was  away  so  much.  "He's  away  almost 
every  weekend  making  speeches  some- 
where ...  I  don't  go  along.  And  he's 
usually  so  tired  that  only  about  once 
a  week  are  we  able  to  go  out,  or  have 
someone  in." 

But,  she  made  it  clear,  she  wasn't 
complaining;  she  was  only  explaining. 
She  had  to  admit  that  the  political  busi- 
ness was  exciting.  "Every  day,  there  is 
something  to  do  that  involves  survival 
— or  seems  to." 

Jack  was  busy  trying  to  capture  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  his  party, 
she  knew.  And  she  knew  that,  for  her, 
there  was  no  turn  to  anonymity.  She 
had  to  use  her  talent  to  help  her  hus- 
band's ambitions.  The  newspapers  kept 
commenting  that  she  was  so  young,  so 
chic,  so  beautiful,  and  what  a  great 
asset  she  could  be  to  Jack. 

Instinctively,  she  shrank  away  from 
becoming  a  public  personality. 

Her  brother-in-law  Stephen  com- 
mented that  Jackie  was  "not  at  all 
aggressive"  about  politics.  But  he  ad- 
mitted that  she  kept  trying.  "After  the 
Senator  has  spoken,  she'll  stand  at  his 
side,  shaking  hands,  too." 

Jackie  knew  she  couldn't  become  a 
political  whirlwind  like  Jack's  sisters 
and  sisters-in-law.  She  felt  her  happi- 
ness came  from  letting  Jack  do  what 
he  wanted  most  and  that  "the  wife's 
satisfactions  will  follow." 

She  took  her  stand  firmly,  knowing 
this  kept  her  apart  from  the  other  Ken- 
nedy women  and  hoping  that  in  time 
she  could  close  this  gap  somehow. 

The  seventh  year  .  .  .  she  was  knit- 
ting and  sitting  quietly,  in  the  Ken- 
nedy house  in  Hyannis  Port,  Massa- 
chusetts, watching  the  TV. 

The  TV  was  covering  the  Democratic 
National    Convention,    and    Jack    was 


fighting  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. She  wasn't  with  Jack  at  this  cru- 
cial moment  because  there  was  a  child 
stirring  within  her,  and  her  doctor  had 
insisted  she  stay  away  from  the  political 
excitement. 

The  phone  rang. 

"Jackie?" 

"Jack!" 

They  were  3,000  miles  apart,  and  he 
was  telling  her,  and  sharing  with  her, 
the  excitement  of  becoming  his  party's 
candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
nation. 

To  the  world,  he  was  the  new  candi- 
date, but  on  the  phone  at  that  moment, 
they  were  man  and  wife,  in  love,  and 
very  proud. 

The  eighth  year  .  .  .  their  most  thrill- 
ing year. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  the  election 
that  made  Jack  the  nation's  35th  Presi- 
dent, and  he  had  flown  down  to  Palm 
Beach  for  a  much  needed  rest.  Jackie 
stayed  in  Washington,  to  play  safe  and 
be  near  the  doctor. 

Suddenly  she  again  had  symptoms 
of  placental  trouble,  and  the  doctor  de- 
cided on  a  Caesarean  immediately.  By 
the  time  Jack  arrived  back  in  Wash- 
ington, the  baby  had  arrived — John  F. 
Jr. 

When  they  moved  into  the  White 
House  in  January,  they  moved  in  as  a 
family — a  young  couple  with  a  little 
daughter  and  infant  son.  Diapers  in  the 
White  House! 

Jack  plunged  into  a  series  of  politi- 
cal crises,  but  he  thrived  on  them.  His 
back  troubled  him,  but  sitting  in  rock- 
ing chairs  eased  the  pain.  Jackie,  on 
the  other  hand,  blossomed  out  into  a 
more  confident  First  Lady,  as  she  strug- 
gled to  find  her  niche  in  the  new 
scheme  of  life. 

It  was  a  very  rewarding,  very  ful- 
filling year. 

The  ninth  year  .  .  .  when  Jackie 
amazed  the  world  and  became  a  public 
personality. 

She  was  in  London,  visiting  her  sis- 
ter, Lee  Radziwill,  and  watching  a  re- 
run on  TV  of  her  televised  tour  of  the 
White  House.  She  still  couldn't  believe 
the  wide  acclaim  the  program  had 
brought  her,  and  she  was  light-hearted 
and  gay  when  she  viewed  the  show.  She 
kidded  herself  on  the  screen,  impro- 
vising new  comments  she  should  have 
made  on  TV,  and  then  her  sister  said. 
"You  know,  you're  becoming  a  ham." 

Jackie  paused,  then  said,  "You're 
right!" 

For  the  first  time,  she  was  confident 
of  herself  in  public.  She  wasn't  just 
the  First  Lady,  just  the  wife  of  the 
President  .  .  .  she  was  more.  She  was 
herself — a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  linguist, 
a  fashion  leader,  a  friend  of  creative 
artists,  as  well  as  a  dutiful  wife  and 
loving  mother. 

*••••••••*••••••••••••••*• 

BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

AND  INVEST  IN  YOUR  FUTURE 

*••••*•••••••••••••*••*••• 


It  was  the  year  Jackie  found  herself, 
in  terms  of  public  life. 

Soon  Jack  was  answering  questions 
not  connected  with  Government  with  a 
proud,  "Ask  Jackie." 

It  was  a  nice  feeling. 

Tenth  year  .  .  .  Jackie  felt  more 
secure  than  ever.  With  her  little  family 
growing,  with  the  White  House  redec- 
orating well  under  way,  with  Jack  in 
full  command  of  the  political  situation, 
she  was  enjoying  life. 

Of  course,  she  still  couldn't  cope  with 
political  shenanigans,  and  she  still 
couldn't  see  why  she  didn't  have  the 
right  of  complete  privacy  outside  of 
official  functions.  But  she  did  enjoy  one 
victory  over  "the  outside"  when  she  was 
able  to  keep  her  pregnancy  a  secret 
until  Easter  Week,  when  she  was  in  her 
fifth  month. 

She  went  to  Cape  Cod  to  rest  while 
awaiting  the  child  who  was  to  be  her 
tenth-anniversary  gift  for  her  beloved 
husband.  Everyone  knew  the  danger  she 
faced  in  having  another  Caesarean  .  .  . 
but  Jackie's  own  serenity  throughout 
this  period  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
around  her. 

The  great  love  Jack  and  Jackie  share 
was  about  to  be  put  to  a  tragic  test  .  .  . 
and  not  found  wanting. 

No  one  can  know  the  depth  of  their 
grief,  when  wee  Patrick  Bouvier  Ken- 


DINA   MERRILL 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

Stanley,  a  Marine  combat  pilot,  had 
just  returned  from  overseas  duty. 

Something  about  the  tone  of  his  voice 
sounded  different  than  she  remembered. 
He  didn't  sound  "sarcastic";  he  didn't 
say  anything  "snide."  On  an  impulse, 
when  he  asked  for  a  date,  she  said, 
"Yes." 

The  man  who  called  for  her  was  a 
stranger,  the  most  exciting  stranger 
she'd  ever  met!  Of  course,  when  she 
was  thirteen,  his  adult  humor  had  been 
way  over  her  head.  Now  that  she  under- 
stood it,  his  humor  was  subtle  and 
charming.  There  wasn't  a  single  soli- 
tary "horrible"  thing  about  him!  From 
thirteen  to  eighteen,  Dina  had  grown 
up. 

She  proceeded  to  fall  madly  in  love 
with   him.    And    she    was    forever-sure. 

He  gave  no  sign  of  having  fallen 
just  as  madly  in  love  with  her. 

In  fact,  he  would  tell  her  very  frank- 
ly of  Mamie — another  girl  he  was  dat- 
ing. He'd  take  Dina  out  to  dinner  at 
six,  drop  her  off  at  the  theater,  call 
for  Mamie,  and  they'd  go  dancing. 

How  Mamie  felt  we'll  never  know, 
but  Dina  wasn't  at  all  sure  she'd  win 
her  man.  Once  Stanley  asked  her  to  go 
to  a  prom.  Presumably,  he  knew  she 
couldn't  attend,  because  the  date  con- 
flicted with  her  performance. 

Crestfallen,  she  reminded  Stan  of 
that  fact.  He  said,  looking  not  at  all 
crestfallen,  "Too  bad.  I'll  take  Mamie." 

And  so  far  as  Dina  knew,  he  did. 

Dina  says  she'll  never  know  whether 
Stan  was  deliberately  playing  the  two 


nedy  was  born  almost  six  weeks  prema- 
turely .  .  .  too  frail  to  survive  on  this 
earth.  But  all  who  have  seen  these  two 
marvel  at  the  strength  they  showed  .  .  . 
the  consolation  they  derived  from  know- 
ing he  had  been  baptized  in  the  faith 
which  means  so  much  to  them  both.  .  .  . 

This  will  not  be  the  happy  anniver- 
sary of  which  Jack  and  Jackie  dreamed 
— but  the  eleventh  year  of  marriage 
still  lying  ahead  of  them  will  be  a  most 
meaningful  one. 

This  is  the  year  he  must  prepare  to 
seek  re-election  in  1964,  the  year  he 
must  make  vital  decisions  about  nuclear 
weapons,  Russia,  Cuba,  DeGaullc;,  Laos, 
integration.  It  is  the  year  for  decisions 
that  will  make  history. 

In  his  great  moments  of  aloneness, 
his  anguish  will  be  softened  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  a  loving,  patient 
wife.  She  is  the  wife  who  risked  her 
life  five  times  to  bring  him  children 
by  Caesarean  operation.  She  is  the  wom- 
an who  made  life  bearable  when  he  was 
wracked  with  pain  and  desperately  ill, 
the  wife  who  brought  him  solace  after 
tough  political  campaigns,  who  turned 
a  vast  White  House  into  a  cozy  home, 
who  bore  his  children,  the  children 
he  loves  so  much. 

September  12th,  1963  ...  a  mile- 
stone. Ten  years  lived,  and  a  lifetime 
ahead.  — Paul  Denis 


of  them  against  each  other,  or  whether 
he  was  simply  dating  Mamie  to  arouse 
her  jealousy.  She  doesn't  really  know — 
or  care— whether  there  ever,  really, 
was  a  "Mamie."  Stan  has  never  "con- 
fessed." Nor  has  Dina  ever  been  able 
to  discover  whether,  during  this  period, 
he  was  torn  by  indecision. 

What  she  does  know  is  that,  the  day 
he  proposed  to  her,  she  said,  "Yes." 
Firmly  and  promptly. 

When  he  said,  "But  you'll  have  to 
give  up  acting,"  she  said,  "Of  course." 

She  told  herself:  "This  is  it.  Truly. 
I  know.  I  want  to  give  up  the  career 
I've  wanted  so  much  and  for  so  long! 
At  last,  I  have  found  my  love." 

A  "perfect"  marriage 

And  so  they  were  married — the  beau- 
tiful blond  girl  and  the  dark,  hand- 
some man  Dina  had  once  said  looked 
like  a  Cherokee  Indian.  And  there 
was  a  magic  in  their  lives,  a  glow  of 
happiness  about  it.  Their  together- 
ness was  everything  Dina  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

A  brilliant  executive  and  an  idealist, 
Stanley  Rumbough  Jr.  became  a  top 
industrialist,  a  director  of  the  Young 
Presidents'  Organization,  co-founder  of 
Young  Citizens  for  Eisenhower,  a  Pres- 
idential aide,  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  and  a  director  and  consult- 
ant to  international  business  organiza- 
tions. 

Because  of  Stan's  enthusiasm  for  ath- 
letic activities,  the  formerly  non-ath- 
letic Dina,  with  Stan's  instructions,  be- 
came part  of  what  her  dad  had  wanted 
her  to  be — an  excellent  tournament- 
tennis  player,  a  golfer  and  a  skier  .  .  . 
so  that  she  could  enjoy  more  time  and 
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interests  with  her  husband. 

"I'm  so  very  lucky,"  Dina  told  her 
husband.  "When  two  people  get  mar- 
ried, no  matter  how  much  they  love  each 
other,  they  can  never  really  know  how 
they'll  react  to  living  under  the  same 
roof." 

But  she  also  told  Stan,  "You're  very 
brave — marrying  me.  My  mother's  been 
married  three  times,  and  my  father 
three  times,  and  both  of  my  half-sisters 
and  other  relatives  have  had  several 
marriages  apiece."  Stan  laughed — 
then. 

Eight  contented  years  of  successful 
marriage  passed.  The  young  Rum- 
boughs  had  two  children,  Lee  and  Dav- 
id. Mrs.  Stanley  Rumbough  Jr.  was  a 
happy,  fulfilled  woman. 

There  were  no  shadows  in  her  life 
with  Stanley,  no  dark  clouds  on  their 
horizon. 

One  day,  their  good  friend,  Dick 
Powell,  slated  to  make  his  TV  debut  in 
a  dramatic  skit  on  the  Kate  Smith  show, 
asked  Dina  if  she  would  play  opposite 
him.  "Only  if  Stan  approves,"  she  said. 

She  was  not  at  all  sure  Stan  would 
approve.  When  she  asked  him.  he  said, 
"Yes,  darling,  if  you  want  to.  You  have 
a  right  to  do  the  most  you're  capable 
of  doing.  Everyone  has.  Go  ahead,  the 
children  are  old  enough  now  to  need 
you  less  than  they  did." 

Dina  was  excellent  on  the  show,  and 
other  engagements  followed.  She  played 
the  villainess  in  a  stock-company  play, 
"Ring  Around  the  Moon,"  and  studied 
drama  with  Uta  Hagen — all  with  her 
husband's  approval.  He  realized  that 
Dina.  with  her  vast  supply  of  energy, 
could  do  justice  to  her  home  and  chil- 
dren— and  a  career,  too.  He  had  no 
qualms.  Stan  felt  that  no  matter  how 
successful  she  might  become — and  he 
was  confident  that  she  would  be  very 
successful  indeed — their  marriage  would 
always  come  first  with  her. 

When  she  discovered  she  was  preg- 
nant again,  they  rejoiced  together.  Their 
third  child  was  Nina— with  her  father's 
dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Just  before  Nina  was  born,  Mrs.  Ty- 
ler came  to  visit  Dina.  Her  own  blue 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  saw  the  happiness 
in  Dina's.  Lee,  the  older  boy.  then  five 
years  old,  confided.  "Mommy  has  a 
baby  in  her  tummy." 

The  ex-governess's  eyes  grew  a  little 
stern.  She  said.  "In  my  day.  babies  came 
from  under  cabbages." 

Lee  said.  "Well,  they  don't  come  that 


way  any  longer." 

A  few  weeks  later,  his  mother  con- 
fided that  she  was  going  to  the  hospi- 
tal to  have  a  baby  who  would  be  a 
brother  or  sister  to  him. 

"I  think  Mother's  beginning  to  be 
proud  of  me,"  Dina  told  her  visitor. 
"And  Dad  (who  passed  away  recent- 
ly) came  right  out  and  said  he  was 
.  .  .  although  he  also  said  he  didn't  like 
some  of  the  parts  I've  played  and  that 
he  never  really  stopped  wishing  I'd 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  politician." 

Dina  forged  steadily  ahead  in  her  ca- 
reer— strongly,  enthusiastically  aided 
and  abetted  by  Stan.  He  made  only  two 
prohibitions.  One:  No  acting  in  a 
Broadway  play.  The  late  hours,  he  felt, 
would  interfere  with  their  family  life. 
Two:  No  exploiting  of  their  family  life. 
Dina  shared  and  followed  his  wishes. 
She  herself  ruled  out  any  contracts 
which  could  obligate  her  to  too  long 
absences — or  require  her  availability 
during  school  vacations. 

With  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  with 
her  career  going  better  than  ever,  with 
a  husband  who  loved  and  understood 
her,  Dina  had  everything  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  years  passed,  each 
bringing  new   satisfactions. 

How  did  love  die? 

And  then  somehow,  somewhere,  it  all 
went  wrong.  The  dream  died  .  .  .  the 
light  and  the  warmth  were  gone  from 
their  love  .  .  .  suddenly  the  satisfac- 
tions had  turned  to  dissatisfactions. 

Why?  How  did  it  happen? 

Dina  shakes  her  head.  She  doesn't 
know.  Neither  does  Stanley. 

Was  it  her  career? 

Dina  has  no  answer  for  that  one. 

Was  there  another  man?  Or  another 
woman  ? 

For  this,  there  is  a  definite  answer: 
"No!" 

Then  why?  What  happened? 

Dina  can  only  say  that  she  and  Stan- 
ley have  agreed  to  a  separation — a  trial 
separation  for  one  year.  She  doesn't 
want  to  even  think  about  a  divorce — 
yet.  She  went  through  that  as  a  child, 
and  she  doesn't  want  her  children  to  go 
through  it.  She's  too  familiar  with  its 
wounds  to  think  that  divorce  is  ever 
an  easy  answer.  In  this  year  apart,  per- 
haps she  and  Stanley  can  find  another 
answer  .  .  .  perhaps  they  can  find  their 
way  back  to  what  used  to  be. 

— Dora  Albert 
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BURT   &   JUDY 

(  Continued  from  page  50) 

and  cuddling  to  go  on?  Living  with 
Burt,  he  decided  one  day  to  have  a 
dog-to-man  talk.  "Our  Judy's  as  tasty 
as  a  Welsh  rabbit,"  he  said,  "so  get 
with  it,  Burt,  or  some  English  sport 
like  Richard  Burton  will  steal  her."  But 
Burt  was  too  busy  memorizing  lines  for 
the  next  day  and  paid  him  no  mind. 

Clyde  scratched  his  head  and  went 
off  to  ponder  this  problem. 

The  next  day,  when  Judy  came  to 
visit,  Burt  was  going  to  barbecue  ham- 
burgers. Clyde  looked  at  the  plate  of 
freshly  ground  beef,  then  at  the  young 
couple  lost  in  a  tender  embrace.  Sud- 
denly a  light  dawned  in  his  big,  brown, 
brooding  eyes.  "What's  needed  is  a  bit 
of  derring-do,  old  boy,"  he  told  himself, 
and  promptly  leaped  up  on  the  table 
and  wolfed  the  beef  down.  Then,  with  a 
yip  of  satisfaction,  he  plunked  himself 
down  before  the  love-bemused  couple 
and  waited  developments.  They  were 
soon  coming. 

"It's  your  fault,"  accused  Burt.  "You 
let  him  get  away  with  anything  and  now 
you've  spoiled  him." 

"I've  spoiled  him,"  countered  Judy 
indignantly.  "Well,  do  tell.  You're  the 
one  who's  keeping  him." 

"Why  is  it,  when  Clyde  does  some- 
thing cute,  he's  your  darling  darling? 
But  when  he's  bad,  he's  all  mine?  And 
you  forgot  to  bring  his  food  today." 

If  it  were  possible  for  a  basset  to  grin, 
Clyde  would  have  done  it.  All  was  go- 
ing according  to  plan  and  on  schedule. 
Sure  enough,  the  two  humans  he  loved 
more  than  life  itself  could  not  keep  up 
their  pretense  of  a  quarrel.  Judy  wiped 
the  floor  where  he  had  let  a  bit  of  the 
burger  fall,  threw  her  arms  about  him 
and  gave  him  a  hug.  He  licked  her  face 
and  looked  up  at  Burt  with  his  implor- 
ing eyes.  Burt  proved  as  big  a  softy  as 
Judy.  He  leaned  down  and  gathered 
both  girl  and  dog  into  his  strong  arms. 

"It  looks,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  of 
full  surrender,  "like  there's  only  one 
way  out — we'll  have  to  get  married  .  .  . 
for  Clyde's  sake.  Judy,  if  you  marry  me, 
he'll  be  living  with  both  of  us.  That  way, 
we'll  have  one  shopping  list  and  his  food 
will  never  be  overlooked  and  he  won't 
be  tempted  to  snitch  burgers." 

And  so,  on  Friday,  June  28th,  1963, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  North  Hollywood,  Judy  and 
Burt  were  united  "for  better,  for  worse 
.  .  .  and  for  Clyde."  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  mar  Clyde's  happiness.  He  was 
not  invited  to  the  ceremony  or  reception. 
His  hurt  was  considerably  soothed,  how- 
ever, when  Judy's  parents,  who'd  flown 
over  from  Merrie  England  to  attend  the 
function,  brought  him  a  large  chunk  of 
the  wedding  cake.  When  the  newlyweds 
were  about  to  drive  off  to  Carmel  for 
their  two-day  honeymoon,  Judy  made 
Burt  stop  the  car  so  she  could  hug  the 
melancholy  pooch  goodbye  "just  once 
more." 

The  meeting  between  this  warm 
friendly  pair  was  not  a  thing  of  pure  ro- 
mance. Actually  it  came  about  last  Sep- 
tember on  a  CBS  promotion  junket  to 
Miami,  Florida.  Burt,  who  was  a  new 


addition  on  "Gunsmoke,"  arrived  in 
Miami  on  a  different  plane  from  Judy, 
and  his  first  inquiry  was  "Is  Donna 
here?"  He  was  referring  to  cute  Donna 
Douglas  of  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies," 
whose  company  he  had  found  so  enjoy- 
able on  a  previous  junket.  When  he  was 
told,  "Donna  isn't  here  but  an  English 
doll,  Judy  Carne,  of  'Fair  Exchange,'  is 
around,"  Burt  simply  shrugged.  The 
show  hadn't  made  its  debut  as  yet,  and 
he'd  never  heard  of  Judy.  But  he  needed 
a  companion  to  go  sailing,  so  he  asked 
to  meet  her. 

Love  at  first  sight? 

"How  did  she  strike  me?  Like  a  pret- 
ty teenager,  nothing  to  write  home 
about,"  he   recalls,   grinning   at  Judy. 

She  tosses  her  pert  little  head  and  re- 
torts, "Well,  I  did  think  Burt  was  attrac- 
tive-— but  I  could  tell  at  a  glance  that 
he'd  be  easily  dominated,  the  way  most 
American  men  I'd  dated  were.  It  was 
definitely  not  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight." 

But  after  their  first  date?  One  of  the 
publicists  on  the  trip  recalls  with  a  grin, 
"If  it  wasn't  love  at  first  sight,  it  must 
have  been  the  balmy  moonlight.  They 
came  back  holding  hands,  with  stars  in 
their  eyes.  All  during  that  week  in  Flor- 
ida, they  were  inseparable.  And  Burt 
even  took  Judy  to  Palm  Beach  to  meet 
his  parents." 

Says  Judy  with  a  wry  smile,  "I  was 
wrong  about  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
twist  Burt  around  my  finger.  He  took  a 
strong  hand  with  me  from  the  start.  He 
made  the  decisions  and  just  gave  me  no 
chance  to  get  bossy.  A  couple  of  months 
after  we  met,  my  parents  came  over  and 
put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  Burt.  I 
rather  think  they  expected  me  to  marry 
an  American,  and  I  suppose  they  were 
relieved  that  I  hadn't  gone  for  one  of 
those  angry  young  rebels.  In  fact,  my 
father  told  Burt,  'She's  a  bit  of  a  rebel 
herself,  so  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  lid 
and  the  kettle  won't  boil  over.'" 

One  of  the  things  that  attracted  Judy 
to  Burt  was  his  philosophy.  It  was  an 
outlook  on  life  he  had  acquired  after  an 
auto  accident  kept  him  from  becoming 
an  athletic  coach.  On  his  old-fashioned 
rolltop  desk,  Burt  had  framed  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment,  borrowed  from  Wat- 
son Duncan,  his  first  drama  instructor 
at  Palm  Beach  Junior  College:  "A  man 
I  have  seen  succeeded  in  life  because  he 
is  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  man,  who  went 
about  his  business  with  a  smile  .  .  .  tak- 
ing the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life  like  a  man.  .  .  ." 

"Burt,"  says  Judy,  "is  a  smiler,  and 
he's  never  too  busy  for  a  friend's  prob- 
lems. I  like  that  trait.  Whenever  he 
signs  off  after  talking  to  a  friend  on  the 
phone,  he'll  say,  'Good  luck  in  any  line 
of  work  you  do.'  The  more  successful 
the  friend  gets,  the  funnier  that  line  be- 
comes. But  it  shows  that  those  in  Burt's 
crowd  have  a  sense  of  humor." 

That  she  herself  has  little  vanity,  if 
any,  may  be  seen  by  the  lack  of  makeup 
on  her  face.  She  uses  a  touch  of  it  on 
her  eyes,  but  that's  all.  "If  I  had  my 
way,"  says  Burt,  "she  wouldn't  wear 
that.  When  I  realized  on  our  first  date 
that  this  girl  was  perfectly  natural,  it 
was  like  getting  a  fresh  breath  of  spring. 
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She  was  so  different  from  the  usual  star- 
let." And,  adds  Judy,  "I  aim  to  please, 
you  know.  When  Burt  said  he  liked  long 
hair,  I  promptly  began  letting  mine 
grow  so  I  wouldn't  look  bald  at  my 
wedding." 

Their  compatibility  extends  to  food, 
as  well.  Judy's  first  home-cooked  meal 
proved  a  pleasant  surprise  for  Burt.  "I 
expected  the  usual  steak  and  salad.  But 
the  menu — wow ! " 

Judy  served  Salade  de  Filets  de  Ha- 
rang  a  la  Chalutiere,  Poulet  (chicken) 
a  la  Mode  de  Beaune,  Fleurs  de  Courge 
Farcie  (stuffed  squash  blossoms),  and 
Souffle  de  Pommes  a  la  Normande  (ap- 
ple marmalade  souffle).  It  seems  Judy 
had  cunningly  failed  to  mention  that  she 
was  a  graduate  of  both  the  Paris  and 
London  Cordon  Bleu  cooking  schools, 
where  world-famed  chefs  are  trained. 

"You  wonder  that  the  fellows  are  all 
jealous  of  my  good  luck?"  asks  Burt. 

"Don't  pay  too  much  attention  to  his 
compliments,"  Judy  teases.  "I'm  not 
quite  that  fancy  all  the  time — and  he's 
basically  a  steak-and-potato  man  any- 
how. But  he  does  appreciate  good  food." 

Judy  knew  few  people  when  she  first 
came  to  Hollywood.  But,  after  a  while, 
she  adopted  Burt's  circle  for  her  own 
and  was  gladly  welcomed  into  the  group. 
They  include  Doug  McClure  and  his 
wife,  Barbara  Luna;  Burt's  stunt  man, 
Hal  Needham;  director  Gary  Nelson 
and  his  wife,  Judi  Meredith;  Burt's 
stand-in,  Chuck  Whipple;  and  artist 
Charlie  Bird,  Burt's  ex-roommate.  Judy 
has  also  remained  close  to  Diana  Dors 
and  her  husband,  Dickie  Dawson  (fel- 
low Britishers  who  were  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  and  couldn't 
attend)  ;  also  Aldo  Ray's  wife,  JoAnne, 
and  Josie  Pollock.  Eddie  Foy  Jr.  of 
"Fair  Exchange"  has  also  become  a 
close  friend  of  Judy's  and  Burt's,  but 
was  away  playing  summer  stock  on  their 
wedding  day. 

It  was  Burt  who  decided  on  a  church 
wedding,  says  Judy.  "I'd  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  flying  trip  to  Las  Vegas.  He 
said  he'd  go  along  with  a  small  wed- 
ding— but  it  had  to  be  in  church.  I 
didn't  argue,  but  it  did  hold  up  matters 
for  a  while  because  June  28th  was  the 
first  day  we  could  get  a  chapel.  You 
have  no  idea  how  many  people  in  Cali- 
fornia want  to  get  married  in  church 
sometime  in  June." 

Hot  dogs  vs.  cool  ones 

The  last  few  days  before  the  big 
event,  says  Judy,  were  like  living  in  a 
railroad  station.  Both  sets  of  parents 
popped  in  and  out,  shopping  and  sight- 
seeing. The  doorbell  never  ceased  ring- 
ing as  gifts,  flowers  and  messages  were 
delivered.  Friends  came  and  went,  some 
of  them  more  excited  and  nervous  than 
Judy,  who  showed  remarkable  compos- 
ure through  it  all.  She  was  also  in  and 
out,  going  for  last-minute  fittings  of  her 
gown  and  going-away  suit.  The  practical 
young  actress  asked  her  friend,  designer 
Carolyn  Steller,  to  produce  a  dress  that 
could  be  converted  to  an  evening  gown. 
The  talented  Miss  Steller  came  up  with 
a  white  peau  de  soie  with  tulip  skirt, 
detachable  long  sleeves  and  train,  which, 
when  removed,  left  a  sleeveless  sweet- 
heart-necklined   dress.   Judy's   maid-of- 


honor,  Sharon  Dubord,  wore  an  apricot 
gown,  waltz  length.  Sharon  was  her  only 
attendant. 

Through  all  this  hubbub,  especially 
on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  Clyde  main- 
tained the  calm  and  thoughtful  manner 
becoming  to  a  basset  hound.  Any  other 
breed  of  dog  would  have  gone  off  his 
rocker.  Aside  from  his  tranquil  nature, 
Clyde  had  a  good  thing  going  in  the 
kitchen,  which  sustained  him  amid  the 
fuss.  Instead  of  just  Burt  and  Judy  to 
look  after  his  meals,  he  now  had  their 
parents  and  numerous  friends  of  the 
family,  who  kept  slipping  him  tidbits. 
Clyde  played  it  cool,  rolled  his  soulful 
eyes  and  accepted  whatever  goodies 
came  his  way. 

On  the  Wedding  Day,  everyone  got  up 
at  what  Clyde  considered  the  crack  of 
dawn.  The  two  mothers  left  together  to 
do  some  final  shopping  and  have  their 
hair  done.  Judy  and  her  father  (he 
owns  a  string  of  fruit  shops  in  the  mid- 
lands of  England  similar  to  the  fruit 
stalls  of  The  Farmers  Market  of  Holly- 
wood) dashed  out  to  the  airport  to  pick 
up  the  best  man,  Dudley  Remus,  an  ex- 
actor now  in  business  in  Boise,  Idaho. 
Burt  had  to  work  at  the  studio,  so  he 
couldn't  be  of  any  help.  And  since  no- 
body thought  to  ask  Clyde  to  pitch  in, 
he  ducked  behind  a  lounge  chair  and 
settled  down  to  a  snooze.  Meanwhile, 
Judy  was  talking  to  a  reporter,  posing 
for  pictures,  setting  her  hair  and  an- 
swering the  phone.  One  of  the  calls  was 
from  Burt.  He'd  forgotten  his  black 
shoes.  Could  someone  bring  them? 

More  gifts  arrived.  Judy  clasped  her 
hands  when  she  saw  an  electric  grill  and 
toaster,  the  china  cabinet  from  Milburne 
Stone  and  Amanda  Blake  of  "Gun- 
smoke"  and  the  sterling  silver  tea  set 
from  England.  Jim  Arness  sent  a  wire 
explaining  his  gift  (a  piece  of  furniture 
he  was  having  made)  would  come  later. 

Finally  Judy  was  handed  a  frankfur- 
ter with  onion  on  it,  since  she  hadn't 
eaten  all  day.  She  pushed  it  away. 
"Onion?  If  I  ate  that,  Burt  would  back 
out  of  the  wedding,"  she  laughed.  At 
this  point,  Clyde  lumbered  out  of  his 
refuge  and  announced  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  frankfurter  with  or 
without  onion,  provided  people  would 
stop  referring  to  it  as  a  "dog." 

Just  as  everyone  was  about  to  dash 
pell-mell  out  for  the  cars,  Judy  said 
"Ouch!"  She  had  broken  a  fingernail. 
Her  mother  consoled  her  with,  "Break 
a  nail  on  your  wedding  day  for  good 
luck."  And  her  father  groaned  as  he  led 
his  wife  to  the  door,  "I'm  glad  we  only 
had  one  daughter.  I  wouldn't  go  through 
this  again  for  all  the  tea  in  England." 

Then  suddenly  the  noise  was  over,  the 
house  was  empty  and  silent.  Clyde 
peered  out  of  the  window,  "I  was  the 
one  responsible  for  the  whole  thing,"  he 
mused,  "and  now  they've  left  me  behind. 
Well,  no  matter.  They'll  be  back  and 
everything  will  soon  be  normal  again. 
But  I'm  happy  they're  so  much  in  love — 
that  makes  it  a  permanent  arrangement. 
Judy's  dad  is  right.  I  sure  wouldn't 
want  to  go  through  this  again  for  all 
the  hamburgers  in  the  butcher  shop." 

— Kathleen  Post 

Burt  co-stars  in  "Gunsmoke,"  seen  on 
CBS-TV,    Sat.,    10   to    11    P.M.    EDT. 
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4  MONTHS  OLD 


Now!  A  soft,  lasting 
permanent  that  holds 
month  after  month! 

Goodbye  tight  permanents. 
Those  extra  months  of 
magic  owe  their  all  to 
Fashion  Quicks  exclusive     k 
hairstyle-hole 
n  e  u  t  ra  I  i  ze  r.  Let  s  yo L 

change  hair  styles  as 
often  and  as  easiiy  as 
you  change  your  mind! 
Even  through 
trim  after 


trim. 
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Don  tpromise  me  miracles... just  give  rile : 

THATTVQRY^L 


Take  a  tip  from  baby. . . your  skin  needs  Ivory's  special  purity  just  as  much  as 
hers.  Ivory's  the  only  soap  famous  for  being  9944/ioo%  pure? 
So  mild  it  doesn't  irritate  even  tender  baby  skin.  And  your 
skin  needs  non-irritating  care,  too.  With  daily  care  so  gen- 
tle... Ivory  gentle...  your  complexion  has  a  chance  to  grow 
fresher,  smoother,  younger  looking.  Try  Ivory .  . .  more 
doctors  recommend  it  than  any  other  soap. 


HAT  THE  BABYS  DEATH  IS  DOING  TO  JACKIE! 
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THERE   ARE  THREE   BRECK   SHAMPOOS   FOR   THREE   DIFFERENT   HAIR  CONDITIONS 
SELECT  THE  BRECK  SHAMPOO   BEST  SUITED  TO  YOUR  OWN  TYPE  OF  HAIR 
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BRECK 

sHA-W"00 


,   BRECK 
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IH  FOR  DRY  HAIR 
Breck  Shampoo  for  Dry 
Hair  is  for  those  who 
have  dry,  hard  to  manage 
hair.  It  cleans  gently 
yet  thoroughly — leaves 
hair  soft  and   lustrous. 


BRECK 


.BRECK', 
O 


U      FOR    OILY    HAIR 

Breck  Shampoo  for  Oily 
Hair  penetrates  and  re- 
moves dulling  oils — adds 
life  and  sparkle.  Helps  in 
control  of  acne  by  keeping 
scalp  free  of  excessive  oils. 


BRECK 


fH    FOR   NORMAL   HAIR 

Breck  Shampoo  for  Normal 
Hair  helps  maintain  the 
proper  balance  of  natural 
oils.  Cleanses  hair  without 
drying  it,  conditions  too, 
leaving  it  soft  and  lovely. 


The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  also  recommended  for  tinted,  toned  or  bleached  hair. 

AVAILABLE  AT  BEAUTY  SHOPS  AND  WHEREVER  COSMETICS  ARE  SOLD  -  2y2oz.  39(f    4  oz.  6(K    8oz.  $1.00     16  oz.  $1.75 

Copyright  1963  by  John  H.  Breck  Inc. 


lje  flipped  ovep  rye  a§  a  Flapper!" 

"I  wore  Angel  Face  Medicated  Make-up  to  make  my  complexion  look  naturally  perfect 
(even  tho'  it  isn't)...  and  romance  began  for  me  at  a  rip-Roaring  Twenties  Party! 


"Felt  like  The  Queen  of  the  Scene!  Stan  and  I  arrived  in  a  Model  A.  He  was  a  riot  in  a  raccoon  coat  two  sizes  too  large.  I  wore 
a  boa,  long  pearls,  and  Angel  Face  Medicated  Make-up.  It  hides  my  blemishes  so  naturally  he  never  knew  I  had  any  .  .  .  and 
there's  no  medicinal  odor  to  tell  him.  Angel  Face  even  helps  prevent  future  surface  blemishes  from  forming! 
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"We  did  the  Charleston— and  still  my  make-up  stayed.  Glad  I  wore  Angel  Face  Medicated  Cream  Make-up  tonight.  The  extra 
coverage  and  long-lastingness  it  gave  me  was  perfect!  (If  you  prefer  a  lighter  cover,  you'll  love  Angel  Face  Medicated  Liquid 
Make-up  with  its  soft  dewy  finish.)  I  kept  Angel  Face  Medicated  Compact  Make-up  in  my  purse— it's  a  complete  powder  and 


foundation  in-one.  All  three  come  in  8  heavenly  shades.  Heavenly— the  way  Stan  and  I  feel  about  each  other.  After  a  soda 
Stan  serenaded  me  on  the  ukulele  until  it  was  time  for  Goodnight  Sweetheart.  So  glad  to  have  shared  the  Twenties  with  you 
(so  glad  Angel  Face  was  along,  too!)." 


3-minute 
miracle ! 


Nestle  Colortint 

GIVES  HAIR  HEAVENLY  COLOR 


Miraculous  things 
happen  to  your  hair  when  you  use 
Nestle  Colortint!  It's  more  than  a 
rinse  but  not  a,  permanent  dye. 
Takes  3  minutes  .  .  .  lasts  3  weeks! 
Adds  dramatic  depth  of  color .  .  . 
gives  drab  blonde  hair  a  sunny 
splendor,  mousey  brown  hair  a  rich 
warmth,  dull  brunette  a  raven  bril- 
liance. Blends  in  gray  perfectly. 

Millions  of  women  have  discovered 
how  easily  Nestle  Colortint  adds 
beautiful  color  to  their  hair.  See 
what  it  does  for  you!  11  thrilling 
shades.  6  capsules  39(2 
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NESTLE  COLORINSE 

The  temporary  hair 
rinse  that  adds  shim- 
mering color-high- 
lights to  your  own 
hair  shade.  Rinses  in, 
lasts  till  your  next 
shampoo.  11  lovely 
shades.  6  rinses  39<z 


HAIR    COLORING    SPECIALISTS 
FOR  OVER    HALF    A    CENTURY 
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BASED  ON  THE  NOVEL  BY  AL  DEWLEN 


'  PAT  BUTTRAM 


RAW!  BOLD!  POWERFUL! 
AN  ADULT  THEME  OF  SHOCKING  REALISM! 
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PINK 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  pink  whisper? 
This  one  speaks  in  a  hush,  a  blush  of 
pink  excitement. .  .whispers  a  subtle 
harmony  to  fall's  quiet  fabric  shades. 
One  of  many  quality,  fashion-wise 
Cutex  colors  for  your  lips,  fingertips. 


by. 
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Jackie  vs.  Liz — Wow! 

Congratulations  to  our  wonderful 
First  Lady  and  all  the  other  ladies 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  turn 
down  the  invitation  to  serve  as  hon- 
orary sponsors  of  the  "Cleopatra" 
premiere.  It's  a  disgrace  to  even 
mention  the  likes  of  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor in  the  same  breath  as  our  First 
Lady. 

Mrs.  J.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  have  just  read  your  article  "The 
Day  Jackie  'Slapped'  Liz,"  and  I 
thought  it  was  horrible.  It  seems 
every  magazine  you  pick  up  is  say- 
ing something  degrading  Liz  Taylor. 
Why  can't  you  leave  her  alone  and 
pick  on  someone  else,  or  haven't  you 
hurt  her  enough? 

J.N.,  Montreal,  Que. 

It  would  appear  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  your  magazine  that  Jacque- 
line Kennedy  is  annoyed  by  the 
amount  of  publicity  that  Elizabeth 
Taylor  has  been  getting.  The  thing 
that  should  amaze  us  is  that  a  wom- 
an who  is  the  wife  of  the  President 
isn't  modest  enough  and  dignified 
enough  to  prefer  not  to  be  put  in  the 
same  category  as  movie  star  Eliza- 
beth Taylor. 

P.M.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

In  Defense  of  the  Lennons 

I  thoroughly  disagree  with  E.P., 
Pierre,  S.D.,  about  going  sour  on  the 
Lennon  Sisters.  Maybe  she's  actually 
jealous  of  them  because  they  are 
good,  moral  girls,  and  are  still  able 
to  be  popular.  I'd  like  my  daughter 
to  grow  up  to  be  like  the  Lennon 
girls. 

Mrs.  J.G.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Good  for  Pernell  Roberts! 

Regarding  your  article  on  the 
"Bonanza  Family,"  at  last,  in  Per- 
nell Roberts,  we  have  a  star  who 
isn't  afraid  to  admit  that  even  a  top- 
rated  show  may  lack  integrity  and 
good  writing!  Last  season's  shows 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

S.M.,  Midland,  Mich. 


Who's  That  Woman? 

Kate  Bradley  of  the  new  "Petti- 
coat Junction"  show  looks  and 
sounds  so  familiar.  What's  her  name 
and  where  do  I  know  her  from? 

E.Z.H.,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

Kate  Bradley  is  Bea  Benaderet. 
Among  her  credits  are :  Cousin  Pearl 
Bodine— "The  Beverly  Hillbillies"; 
Gertrude  Gearshift,  the  Brooklyn- 
accented  telephone  operator — "The 
Jack  Benny  Program";  Amber  Lip- 
scott — "My  Friend  Irma";  Betty 
Rubble — "The  Flintstones"  and 
Blanche  Morton,  next-door  neighbor 
of  Burns  and  Allen. 

Hometowns 

To  our  readers  requesting  infor- 
mation on  the  Mitch  Miller  "Sing 
Along  Gang,"  below  is  a  partial  list 
of  the  men  and  their  hometowns. 
Look  each  month  for  more." 

Keith  Booth — Springfield,  Illinois 
Jack  Brown — Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Stanley  Carlson — Denver,  Colorado 
Glenn  Cross — Spokane,  Washington 
Gordon  Cross — Spokane,  Washington 
Paul  Friesen — Hillsboro,  Kansas 
Hubert  Hendrie — Luzerne,  New  York 
Louis  Hurst — Buffalo,  New  York 

Calling  All  Fans 

The  following  fan  clubs  invite  new 
members.  If  you're  interested,  write 
to  the  addresses  given  below — not  to 
TV  Radio  Mirror. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Fan  Club,  Alan 
Berge,  5505  Divide  Road,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York. 

George  Montgomery  Fan  Club, 
Henrietta  0.  Alden,  1620  Hayes 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Carol  Lawrence  Fan  Club,  Kath- 
leen Burke,  1919  East  29  Street, 
Brooklyn  29,  New  York. 

Bobby  Rydell  Fan  Club,  Louise 
Ditta,  5809  Avenue  'L\  Brooklyn  34, 
New  York. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror, 

205  E.  42  St.,  Neiv  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 
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Win  fabulous  cash  prizes 
just  for  solving  our 
>nai  H&nw"  puzzles 

Tt Clemen^ 
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rea*    was    Samuel    L.  the  ^oUexatmne  the 

.Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "National  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  $40,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $2,500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  11  YEARS  $501,500.00  OFFERED 
IN  NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $461,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing  $501,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  aU.  AH  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 
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PUZZLE 
NQ.  ONE 


1st   PRIZE 


•  •• 


***  $25,000.00*** 

2nd  PRIZE         3rd   PRIZE         4th   PRIZE        5th  PRIZI 

J5,000  **2,500*M  ,000**500 


2nd   PRIZE         3rd   PRIZE         4th   PRIZE        5th   PRIZE 


PLUS  95  ADDITIONAL 
CASH  PRIZES 


NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC.  •  BOX  1 10  •  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  on  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY! 


National  Book  Club,  Inc 
Box  110,  Glen  Cove,  N.  V 


11 


My  Answer  to  Puzzle  No.  1  is 


& 


I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "National 
Name"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules  and 
thelstSetofPuzz.es.      (RLEASE   pR|NT) 


Name 


Address . 


City. 


. Zone. 


.State. 


Johnny  Carson's  "inimitable  style" 
on  NBC's  "Tonight"  show  has  so 
impressed  the  country  that  NBC's 
competitors  are  again  considering 
the  idea  of  using  a  similar  program. 
Ironically,  the  one  network  that  has 
given  it  serious  thought  is  the  one 
Johnny  used  to  work  for — ABC. 
Phil  Foster,  the  "Brooklyn  Am- 
bassador of  Good  Will,"  is  consid- 
ered for  the  spot.  Phil  believes  that 
the  success  of  Steve  Allen,  Jack 
Paar  and  Johnny  Carson  in  these 
shows  has  been  their  ability  to  put 
over  the  thought  they  themselves  are 
not  actors  so  much  as  spectators. 
"When  they're  interviewing  an  ac- 
tor," Phil  says,  "they  will  usually 
say  'you  people'  rather  than  'people 


like  us.'  They  became  members  of 
the  audience." 

Johnny  really  made  news  recent- 
ly when  he  married  Jo  Anne  Cope- 
land  (former  TV  model  and  host- 
ess) in  a  secret-until-the-last-minute 
ceremony  in  New  York. 

We  happened  to  fall  in  love  with 
beautiful  young  Carolyn  Groves 
while  watching  her  do  a  David 
Susskind  "Du  Pont  Show  of.  the 
Month"  for  NBC  in  Brooklyn.  She's 
from  Hamilton,  Texas.  I  introduced 
her  to  Faye  Emerson,  who's  from 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,"  Carolyn  said 
to  Faye,  "do  you  ever  get  used  to 
this    work — I    mean    to    the    point 


where  you're  not  scared  any  more?" 

"Never,"  said  Faye. 

Barry  Nelson  was  justifiably  crit- 
icized by  the  director,  Mark  Daniels, 
for  one  scene  he  did  with  Carolyn. 

"When  Carolyn  is  kissing  you" 
(the  play  was  "The  Bachelor  Game," 
and  Barry  was  supposed  to  dislike 
her),  "you  don't  resist  very  much." 

Barry  just  grinned! 

Robert  Horton,  the  long-time 
star  of  "Wagon  Train"  who  is  now 
going  on  the  Broadway  stage,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  new  matinee  idol  .  .  . 
even  a  "new  Richard  Burton." 
However,  Bob  scoffs  at  that  whole 
bit.  He's  old-fashioned  in  his  morals. 
He's  a  good  friend  of  Jack  Cassidy, 


KARL 


WILSON'S 


Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


who  recently  made  it  big  in  a  Broad- 
way show,  putting  himself  on  an 
equal  footing,  professionally,  with 
his  lovely  wife  Shirley  Jones.  Bob 
disagrees  with  Jack,  who  said  that, 
when  they're  apart,  it's  all  right  for 
Shirley  to  have  a  date  with  David 
Niven  and  for  him  to  have  a  date 
with  some  gal.  "We  don't  think  that 
way,"  Bob  said,  and  added,  "This 
sort  of  talk  scares  my  parents  and 
family.  They  keep  saying,  'You  know, 
those  show  folk  are  very  wild.' " 

By  the  time  this  has  gotten  into 
print,  you'll  probably  have  seen  the 
"Elizabeth  Taylor  in  London"  TV 
showr  (For  the  full  story,  see  page 
28),  but  as  I  write  this,  it's  in  the 
future. 

And  around  CBS-TV  headquar- 
ters, the  word  is  not  good.  A  few  who 
have  seen  excerpts  of  the  finished 
job  say  that  it's  "embarrassing."  The 
sponsor  who  made  the  deal  is  happy, 
but  the  network  people,  always  bat- 
tling for  excellence  in  their  struggle 
to  get  good  reviews,  are  fearful  that 
they  will  again  get  their  brains 
beaten  in  by  the  papers. 

So  .  .  .  who  is  right?  By  the  time 
you  read  this,  we'll  have  the  answer. 

That    was    a    big    laugh    on 

Broadway  about  Judy  Garland  hav- 


Surprise — -Carson   gets    married! 


ing  nothing  to  do  with  those  staff 
changes  on  her  program.  The  re- 
leases said  Judy  sat  quietly  on  the 
sidelines  letting  others  run  things. 
"Judy    doesn't    run    things    on    that 


program,"  one  friend  of  ours  said, 
"any  more  than  Khrushchev  runs 
Russia." 

Selma   Diamond's  one  of  our 

very  favorite  people.  Just  as  Tony 
Newley  in  "Stop  the  World"  stands 
for  "Littlejohn,"  Selma  stands  for 
"Littlejane" — the  everyday  woman 
who  manages  to  be  heard  in  this  Age 
of  The  Corporate  Image. 

Selma's  been  so  bold  as  to  threat- 
en to  go  to  the  U.N.  with  a  Perma- 
nent Peace  Plan — guaranteed  to 
succeed. 

"It's  simple,"  she  says.  "Just  have 
everybody  in  the  U.S.  and  Russia 
get  nose  jobs  and  their  teeth  capped 
and  nobody'd  ever  fight  a  lick." 

Selma  also  went  before  "Moni- 
tor's" microphone  ("Comedy  Time" 
segment)  and  adroitly  fielded  their 
loaded  questions. 

Sample : 

Q.  Selma.  what  is  your  exact 
height  and  weight? 

A.  I'm  a  tall  willowy  blonde. 

Q.  When  were  vou  born? 

A.  "!" 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  you're  not 
a  day  over  twenty-five? 

A.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  I'm  not 
a  day  over  twenty-five. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  lie? 

A.  Yes.    (Please  turn  the  page) 


Nick  Adams  looks  dubious  .  .  .  but  Donna  Douglas  was  really  swinging  in  the  stars  vs.  sportswriters  baseball  game. 


continued 

Q.  Why  do  you  have  such  a 
"thing"  about  age? 

A.  I  don't  have  a  "thing"  about 
age.  Everybody  else  does.  In  Europe, 
men  believe  that  a  woman,  like  a  fine 
wine,  improves  with  age.  Here,  men 
believe  that,  as  a  woman  ages,  she 
loses  her  fizzle — so  they  open  a  new 
bottle. 

Q.  What  is  your  favorite  form  of 
relaxation,  enjoyment,  entertain- 
ment? 

A.  I  sit  and  stare  a  lot.  I  love  that. 

Q.  Your  first  job  as  a  comedy 
writer  was  in  radio,  wasn't  it? 

A.  Yes,  I  began  with  Groucho 
Marx.  I  was  six  years  old. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  other  ex- 
perience? 

A.  Don't  get  personal. 

Q.  Selma,  how  do  you  see  yourself 
in  show  business  in  the  future? 

A.  As  a  tall  willowy  blonde. 

Working    the    kinks    out:    It 

took  TV  a  long  time  to  get  around 
to  it,  but  they've  finally  followed 
their  entertainment  predecessors — 
theater  and  movies — by  going  into 
rehearsal,  even  for  a  quiz  show! 


Renata  Boeck — next  Mrs.  Fisher? 


Now  don't  get  the  wrong  idea. 
ABC,  which  launched  "100  Grand" 
with  all  the  theatricality  of  a  Broad- 
way drama,  didn't  rehearse  its  con- 
testants beforehand  (that  would 
harken  back  to  the  tut-tut  days  of 
the  rigged  quiz  shows),  but  it  did 
send  up  trial  balloons  with  dry-run 
contestants,  so  that  emcee  Jack 
Clark  could  familiarize  himself  with 
the  game  and  be  in  peak  form  when 
it  got  under  way  for  real.  For  ex- 
ample: After  a  dry-run  contestant 
had  answered  a  question  incorrectly, 
Jack  said,  "No,  I'm  sorry,  that's  not 
right." 

The  director,  to  keep  the  game 
moving  on  a  finger-snapping  level, 
suggested:  "No,  Jack,  just  say  'in- 
correct' and  get  on  to  the  next  ques- 
tion." 

And  that's  why  the  show  comes  off 
as  a  polished  production. 

Title  Change:  In  "The  Cleo- 
patra Papers,"  it's  revealed  that 
Joseph  Mankiewicz  was  asked  to 
participate  in  the  TV  show,  "The 
World  of  Darryl  F.  Zanuck,"  just 
about  the  time  he  and  Zanuck  were 
having  disagreements  over  editing 
that  watchumacallit  picture.  Man- 
kiewicz said:  "Sure,  if  you  change 
the  title  to  'Stop  the  World  of  Darryl 
F.  Zanuck.'  " 

Fearless  Forecasts:  The  early 
bird'll  catch  the  culture  next  year: 
NBC's  "Today"  (from  7-9  A.M., 
yawn)  will  originate  shows  from 
The  World's  Fair — tell  the  boss 
you'll  be  late  for  work.  .  .  .  The 
Space  Age  is  arriving  on  TV — ABC 
wants  to  do  a  show  about  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  "All  Systems  Go," 
and  they'd  like  Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy 
Stewart  for  it.  .  .  .  "Day  in  the 
Life  of  an  Actress"  focuses  on  Shirley 
Knight — and  not  Doris  Day — which 
should  make  Cole  Porter  happy. 
.  .  .  Tracy  Everitt,  Liza  Minelli's 
boy  friend,  has  won  a  permanent 
dancing  spot  on  "The  Judy  Garland 
Show" — and  we  call  that  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  getting  to  know  the 
folks.  ...  Ed  Sullivan's  adding  a 
comedienne  to  his  show  as  a  secre- 
tary. Anything  to  get  Ed  to  laugh, 
eh? 

Ump  and  at  'Em:  Art  Passer- 
ela,  the  former  American  League 
umpire-turned-actor,  will  have  a  fea- 
tured role  in  Ray  Walston's  new 

CBS  show,  "My  Favorite  Martian." 
"It's   perfect   casting,"   sneered    a 
baseball  buff.  "Everyone  knows  um- 
pires come  from  Mars,  anyway." 

Art  met  Walston  when  he  was 
technical  advisor  on  "Damn  Yan- 
kees," but  actually  Art's  been  act- 
ing for  a  couple  of  years  now.  Last 


season  he  was  in  fourteen  episodes 
of  "The  Untouchables." 

What  did  he  play?  Gangsters, 
naturally. 

NBC  is  financing  the  pilot  on  "The 
Paul  Lynde  Show,"  which  it  hopes 
to  buy  next  season.  Paul  will  play 
his  familiar  comedy  role.  The  story 
line  has  Paul  as  a  toy  manufacturer, 
a  widower  with  two  teenage  children 
who  hate  every  toy  Paul  brings  into 
the  house. 

"I'm  moving  very  slowly  on  this," 
Paul  was  quoted  as  saying.  "I  want 
to  make  this  show  so  good,  it'll  be 
irresistible  to  anyone  who  sees  it." 

Paul,  who'd  like  to  lead  a  double 
life  professionally,  makes  his  drama 
debut  on  "Burke's  Law"  and  will 
also  show  up  on  the  "The  Patty 
Duke  Show."  In  Hollywood  now, 
he's  moved  into  an  $85-a-month  pad 
while  waiting  completion  of  his 
$100,000  mansion. 

Don't  Print  That:  The  star  of 
one  of  the  service  comedies  is  hold- 
ing up  production  with  demands  for 
more  money.  .  .  .  Friends  of  pro- 
ducer George  Schlatter  say  he's  wait- 
ing for  a  financial  settlement  before 
he  talks  about  why  he  was  fired  as 
producer  of  Judy  Garland's  TV 
show,  but  that  when  he  does  talk — 
wow!  .  .  .  The  Big,  Big  star  of  a 
coming  show  this  season  has  con- 
firmed everyone's  worst  fears:  He's 
having  a  fit  of  temperamenr  about 
how  the  show  should  be  done.  .  .  . 
A  popular  movie  star,  who  finally 
consented  to  do  a  regular  TV  series, 
is  already  disenchanted  with  his 
part,  and  wants  out. 

— That's  Earl 


Q.  Did  Sheila  MacRae  see  a  ghost? 


new,  low-cost  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  hospital  plan  protects  YOU  and  YOUR  FAMILY  against 
staggering  medical  and  prolonged  hospital  expenses 


serving  the  ms  states 

the  service  life  insurance  co 

Omaha.  Nebraska 


YOUR  POLICY  PAYS  $100.00  A  WEEK  {WHICH  IS  $14.28  PER  DAY}  FOR  52  WEEKS  ($5200)  FOR  ANY  ONE 
CONFINEMENT.  HALF  BENEFITS  ARE  PAID  FQfT  CHILDREN  UNDER  EIGHTEEN  ($2600)  AT  REDUCED 
RATES.ALL  BENEFITS  ARE  PAID  DIRECTLY  TO  YOU  IN  ADDITION  TO  ANY  OTHER  INSURANCE  YOU  CARRY! 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If  you  don't  agree  that  this  policy  is  the  finest 
there  is,  just  return  it  within  10  days  and  re- 
ceive your  dollar  back.  What  could  be  fairer 
.  .  .  more  honest?  You  examine  this  policy 
carefully.  No  salesmen  will  call.  We  want  you 
to  be  completely  satisfied.  There  is  absolutely 
no  risk. 

Don't  let  prolonged  hospital  expenses  rob  you  of  your  life's  savings.  Hospitalization  expenses 
now  are  at  an  all  time  high.  Since  sickness  or  accidents  come  when  least  expected,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  family  to  be  protected  with  Service  Life's  new,  low-cost  hospital  plan'  This 
sensible  plan  protects  your  savings,  gives  you  peace  of  mind,  the  extra  money  you  need  just  when 
you  need  it  the  most 


YES,  one  dollar  is  all  you  pay  for  two  full  months  of 
hospital  protection  for  you  and  your  entire  family  if 
you  use  the  easy-to-fill-out  application  below. 

AFTER  THE  SECOND  MONTH,  you  pay  the  low  premiums  listed 
below  which  are  25%  to  45%  less  than  you  would  pay  for 
the  same  coverage  elsewhere. 

12Mos. 

$16.45 
21.90 
27.40 
32.85 
38.35 
43.80 
77.50 
8.25 


EACH    PERSON 

Age  18  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  to  54 

COVERAGE  RATES  55  to  59 

60  to  64 

65  to  69 

70  to  75 

For  Each  Child  Under  Age    is 


Monthly 

3Mos. 

6Mos. 

$1.50 

$  4.35 

$  8.55    1 

2.00 

5.80 

11.40 

2.50 

7.25 

14.25 

3.00 

8.70 

17.10 

3.50 

10.15 

19.95 

4.00 

11.60 

22.80 

7.10 

20.60 

40.45 

.75 

2.20 

4.30 

This  policy  helps  you  afford  the  best  care  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  assures  a  fast  return  to  good 
health.  You  may  choose  your  own  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  enter  any  hospital  equipped  for 
major  surgery  and  providing  24  hour  nursing 
service. 

Hospital  benefits  are  paid  for  accidents  start- 
ing the  day  your  policy  is  issued.  Covered 
sicknesses  are  those  originating  30  days  after 
policy  date;  TB,  cancer,  heart  disease,  female 
conditions,  back  impairments  and  sickness  re- 
quiring surgery  are  covered  when  originating 
six  months  after  the  policy  date. 
The  policy  provides  a  full  31  day  grace  period. 
You  may  renew  this  policy  to  age  75  with  the 
consent  of  the  company.  THESE  ARE  THE 
ONLY  EXCLUSIONS:  The  policy  does  not 
cover  suicide,  venereal  disease,  intoxication, 
criminal  acts,  military  risks,  mental  disorders, 
dental  treatment  (unless  for  fractured  jaw), 
maternity  (except  by  Maternity  Rider  at  small 
extra  cost)  and  rest  cures. 


WHY  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER   IS  MADE 

Because  we  employ  no  salesmen  and  pay  no 
commissions,  we  use  this  means  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  tremendous  premium  savings 
you  get  with  this  policy.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  $1.00  to  issue  this  SPECIAL  GET- 
ACQUAINTED  POLICY,  but  were  willing 
to  risk  this  initial  expense  to  put  the  policy  in 
your  hands  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
good  it  is  and  that  you  will  want  to  keep  it 
in  force. 

WHY  THESE  PREMIUMS  ARE  SO  LOW 

Because  you  deal  direct  with  us  we  elimi- 
nate high  selling  costs.  We  employ  no  sales- 
men and  pay  no  commissions.  Costs  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  savings  of  25%  to 
45%  are  passed  on  to  you  in  the  form  of  lower 
premiums. 

WHY  CLAIMS  ARE  PAID  FAST 

Because  you  deal  direct,  your  claims  are  proc- 


essed fast.  There  are  no  adjusters  or  district 
offices  for  claims  to  pass  through,  which  could 
result  in  loss  of  time  .  .  .  just  when  you  need 
extra  money  the  most,  and  fait.  To  file  a  claim, 
just  notify  us  in  writing  and  claim  blanks  are 
sent  by  return  mail,  with  easy-to-fill  instruc- 
tions. Thus  you  can  get  fast  action  no  matter 
where  you  live ! 

SPECIAL  COVERAGES   MAY    BE  ADDED 

Your  basic  policy  pays  for  hospital  room, 
board  and  general  care  for  covered  sickness  or 
accident.  At  small  extra  cost,  you  can  add  sur- 
gical or  medical  benefits,  or  maternity  benefits 
to  cover  pregnancy  or  its  complications,  at 
home,  in  the  doctor's  office  or  in  the  hospital. 
Loss  of  Wages  Benefits  up  to  $300  per  month 
are  also  available  at  low  cost.  For  information 
on  each,  check  application  blank  below  when 
sending  your  $1.00  for  our  Special  Offer. 


OVER   $18,500,000  IN  CLAIMS  PAID 

Since  1923,  policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
have  benefited  from  Service  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Domiciled  in  Nebraska  as  a  legal 
reserve  company,  more  than  $18,500,000  on 
all  forms  of  coverages  in  all  states  have 
been    paid. 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY!  Takes  only  a  minute  to  complete  for  family  protection!  Do  it  now! 


THE  SERVICE   LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  OMAHA    • 

Gentlemen  —  I  am  enclosing  $1.00  in  payment  for  two  (2)  months' 
insurance  and  I  hereby  apply  to  The  Service  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Omaha,  for  a  Family  Hospitalization  policy  for  myself  and  for  my  de- 
pendents, if  any,  whose  names  appear  below: 


Full  Name  of  Applicant. 

Address 

City_ 


.Sex. 


Zone- 


Date  of  Birth. 
State 


Height- 


Weight. 


Occupation 

ONE  POLICY  MAY  INCLUDE  AS  MANY  AS  ARE  IN  THE  FAMILY  (Applica- 
tions for  1  person  may  be  issued  to  adults  only).  (Please  print  full  names 
of  members  whom  you  wish  included  in  this  policy) 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

MO.  PAY   VR.  HEIGHT  WEIGHT  SEX 


FIRST  NAME  •  MIDDLE  NAME  «  LAST   NAME 


1.  . 
2. 

3.. 
4.. 
5.. 


Dept.  E-334,  1904  FARNAM  ST.,  OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 

1.  Are  you  and  all  persons  named  herein  now  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  physical  defects  or  deformities  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge? 

2.  Have  you  or  any  other  person  named  herein  during  the  last 
five  years  had  any  medical  or  surgical  advice  or  treatment  or 

any  other  departure  from  good  health?  Yes No 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  please  give  details 


I  have  read  the  foregoing  questions  and  I  represent  ana  affirm  each 
answer  to  be  true.  I  agree  to  accept  the  policy  that  may  be  issued  upon 
this  application.  I  also  agree  that  the  company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
payment  of  any  benefits  upon  sickness,  disease,  or  injury,  arising  prior 
to  the  date  of  acceptance  of  this  application.  I  reserve  the  right  to  return 
the  policy  within  10  day*  and  receive  my  money  back  if  I  should  decide 
not  to  continue  H.  Dated  ,nis Day  of ,9 


SIGNATURE    _ 

(Applicant)  Head  of  the  Family  or  Individual  Applying  Be  Sure  to  Sign 
WRITE — DO   NOT   PRINT 
Please  send  information  about  your —        Maternity  Benefit   Rider   fj 
Surgical/Medical   Expense   Rider  Q  Loss  of  Wages  Rider   Q 


Connie  to  Marry!  The  big  news 
in  Hollywood  these  days  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  Connie  Stevens  and 
Jim  Stacy  plan  to  marry  on  October 
12th.  After  Connie's  long  on-again- 
off-again  romance  with  Gary  Clarke, 
her  decision  to  marry  Jim — who's  a 
look-alike  for  Gary — after  dating  him 
only  six  months  has  taken  some  people 
here  by  surprise.  But  this  time  it  looks 
as  though  the  little  lady  means  busi- 
ness! She  says  they'll  honeymoon  in 
Hawaii  and  Mexico. 

Playing  the  Field:  Elvis  Presley 
says   he  will   do   more  television — but 


Mafia?  Sinatra:  Ha,  ha,  ho,  ho!  .  .  . 
That  famous  car-rental  commercial 
(which  shows  the  man  flying  into  the 
driver's  seat)  will  be  taken  for  a  ride 
in  Jack  Lemmon's  new  film,  "Good 
Neighbor,  Sam."  Producer  David 
Swift  got  the  green  light  from  the 
auto  firm  for  the  lampooning.  .  .  . 
David  Janssen  said  it:  "These  days, 
when  grandma  sits  at  the  spinning 
wheel,  chances  are  she's  in  Las  Vegas." 
. . .  And  from  George  Nader:  "There 
are  two  well-known  finishes  for  auto- 
mobiles: lacquer  and  liquor."  .  .  . 
Irene  Ryan  had  designer  Mr.  Black- 


ye  olde  farm  has  changed,  flew  to  and 
from  the  Fair  in  a  helicopter.  Keeping 
in  the  spirit  of  things,  the  'copter  had 
a  surrey's  fringe  on  top!  .  .  .  "Friction" 
may  break  up  the  Christy  Minstrels. 
All  the  talented  youngsters  seem  to 
want  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  .  .  . 
Annette  Funicello  turned  twenty-one 
and  came  into  her  trust  fund.  She 
took  the  whole  family  to  Honolulu, 
then  set  up  college  funds  for  her  two 
brothers.  .  .  .  Gig  Young  to  Peter 
Lorre  when  both  starred  on  a  "Kraft 
Suspense  Theater":  "You  must  have 
menaced  every  star  in  town."  "Yes," 


mam 


The  Egans  expecting?  Yes — a  gym! 


by  EUNICE  FIELD 


Split:  Roberta  Shore,  Mike  Westmore. 


Col.  Parker  adds,  "at  the  right  time 
and  price."  The  Col.  does  not  think 
the  tremendous  salary  demands  for 
Elvis  are  high:  "Let  us  say,  instead, 
impressive,"  he  laughs.  As  many  ex- 
pected, the  Elvis-Ann-Margret  ro- 
mance ended  with  the  completion  of 
their  MGM  film,  "Viva  Las  Vegas." 
But,  with  Elvis,  who  can  be  sure?  .  .  . 
Exclusively  Yours,  He  Says  Frank- 
ly: Q:  Is  it  true  you  plan  to  come  out 
for  Goldwater?  Sinatra:  When  I 
dig  for  gold,  I  don't  like  to  come  up 
with  water.  Q:  Are  you  the  man  named 
as  the  "top  entertainer"  linked  to  the 


well  whip  up  a  stunning  wardrobe  for 
her  to  wear  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Irene  wore  her  "Beverly  Hillbillies" 
Granny  duds  first  half  of  the  act,  then 
had  audiences  gasping  when  she  came 
out  in  her  fancy  glamour  gowns. 

Mad  Passion:  Roger  Perry  says 
he  will  date  Connie  Francis  when  she 
gets  back  to  Hollywood  and  is  free 
from  doing  "Looking  for  Love" — pro- 
viding he  can  break  loose  from  his 
busy-busy  chores  on  "Arrest  and  Trial," 
that  is.  .  .  .  Inger  "The  Farmer's 
Daughter"  Stevens  opened  the  Po- 
mona  Fair  and,   to  show   how   life  on 


shot  back  Lorre,  "I've  caused  more 
trouble  for  romantic  male  idols  than 
falling  hair  and  bulging  midriffs." 

Is  Prine  Prime?  Andy  Prine  es- 
corted Christine  White  to  Kathy 
Nolan's  baby  shower  and  said,  "This 
is  the  first  one  of  these  things  I've 
ever  been  to — and  I  certainly  would 
never  be  at  one  for  my  own  wife. 
I'll  never  marry  again!"  Nick  Adams, 
who  dropped  by  to  pick  up  wife 
Carol  said,  "Yeah — wanna  bet"  and 
whipped  out  a  ten  dollar  bill.  The 
friend  holding  the  boys'  money  says 
Andy   will    lose    the    bet    before   two 
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years  go  by.  Meanwhile,  Andy's  ex, 
Sharon  Farrell,  is  no  longer  making 
daily  trips  to  the  "Ben  Casey"  set. 
She's  been  replaced  in  Vince  Ed- 
wards' affections  by  a  redhead.  .  .  . 
And  Lori  Nelson,  also  at  Kathy's 
shower,  said,  "Please  call  me  an  ex- 
actress.  I've  retired  for  good  to  be 
a  wife  and  mother."  She's  happy, 
though,  when  those  residuals  for  "How 
to  Marry  a  Millionaire"  pour  in.  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Durante's  "September  Song" 
album  is  a  big  hit.  Just  ask  Jimmy 
about  little  adopted  Cecilia  Alicia — 
his  eyes  light  up  and  his  nose  quivers. 


.  .  .  Shirley  MacLaine's  "What  a 
Way  To  Go"  makeup  man,  Frank 
Westmore,  figures  Shirl  will  start 
a  new  trend  with  the  matching  lip- 
stick, eyeshadow,  nail  polish  and  wigs 
she  wears  in  the  film.  Shirl  and  husband 
Steve  Parker  just  continue  to  ignore 
all  those  rumors  linking  her  with  one 
of  her  leading  men  in  the  picture — 
who,  incidentally,  like  Shirl,  is  very 
much  married. 

The  Color  Question:  Gene  Autry, 
hosting  Clint  Eastwood  and  Eric 
Fleming  at  his  Hotel  Continental, 
claims  red  and  black  are  the  luckiest 


custody  of  their  four  youngsters,  his 
two  eldest,  Craig  and  Claudia,  both 
wed  without  his  consent — or  knowledge 
— but  confided  all  to  Betty. 

Dear  Eunice:  I'd  give  anything  to 
meet  Elvis.  Signed,  Ann  Abigail.  Ans- 
wer: Dear  AA,  Be  careful — with  Elvis, 
"anything"  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  .  .  . 
Newlyweds  Rick  and  Kris  Nelson  are 
trying  to  discover  who  gave  them  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  It's  five  months  since 
the  wedding,  and  they  still  don't  know 
whom  to  thank.  .  .  .  Dick  Eastham 
of  "Tombstone  Territory"  is  building 
a  home  next  to  Larry  Harvey,  which 


Is  it  romance — or  publicity — for  Elvis  and  -Ann-Mai gret?         Max  Baer  Jr.  discovered  Sharon  Tate.  No  date  for  Vince? 


"Dat  little  doll,"  he  enthuses,  "she 
sits  on  my  lap  by  the  piano  and  sings 
along  wit  her  daddy.  Yes-siree,  she's 
gonna  be  a  big  star  one  day." 

Joan  Staley  was  so-o-o  thrilled  to 
land  the  lead  in  a  "Burke's  Law"  that 
she  confided  to  the  star  of  the  show, 
Gene  Barry,  "I'm  nervous."  Gene  as- 
sured her,  "Nonsense — you'll  be  beau- 
tiful!" So  Joan  stepped  on  set  and 
played  all  her  scenes  with  a  mud  pack 
on  her  face!  ...  If  only  that  young 
TV  idol  and  his  expectant  wife  would 
say  "get  lost"  to  both  sets  of  in-laws, 
their  marriage  might  stand  a  chance. 


colors  for  eat-and-drinkeries.  "Talking 
of  colors,"  said  Eric,  "our  'Rawhide' 
will  go  full-color  in  1964."  .  .  .  Largest 
crowd  the  Vegas  Dunes  had  in  years 
was  drawn  by  The  Kingston  Trio. 
.  .  .  Susan  Oliver,  doing  a  "Fugitive" 
segment,  says  ABC-TV  is  "running  a 
happy  shop.  After  nine  hours  on  the 
choppy  Pacific  in  a  tiny  boat,"  she 
explains,  "if  anyone  in  the  cast  is  still 
speaking  to  anyone  else,  you  can  bet 
it's  a  bunch  that  gets  along  fine."  .  .  . 
Seems  ironic  that,  after  Dean  Martin 
went  into  court  years  ago  to  declare 
ex-wife  Betty  an  unfit  mother  and  get 


will  boast  a  solarium  for  rare  orchids 
sent  him  by  Mary  Martin  from  her 
South  American  ranch.  .  .  .  Shirley 
Booth  buys  her  hats  while  waiting 
for  a  cab.  "I  like  to  take  my  time 
shopping,"  she  cracks.  .  .  .  That  added 
room  in  the  Richard  Egan  home  is 
not  for  another  little  Egan.  It's  to 
accommodate  a  gym  and  steam  room 
for  TV's  Redigo.  .  .  .  Ethel  Waters. 
co-star  of  "Go  Down,  Moses,"  a  seg- 
ment of  the  new  "Great  Adventure" 
series,  took  the  part  knowing  it  had 
only  one  line.  Before  she  was  through, 
it  had  twelve.  {Continued  on  page  13  i 
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WHAT?  AT  THE  MOVIES? 

TO  SEE  OR  NOT  TO  SEE:  GEORGE  CUTTINGHAM  ANSWERS  YOUR  MOVIE  QUESTIONS 


The  Condemned  of  Altona 

20th  century-fox;  cinemascope 
The  story  centers  on  a  multi-million- 
aire German  shipbuilder  (Fredric 
March),  dying  of  cancer,  and  his  son 
(Maximilian  Schell),  a  guilt-ridden  ex- 
Nazi  who  lives  in  demented  seclusion. 
The  other  characters — played  by  So- 
phia Loren,  Francoise  Prevost,  and 
Robert  Wagner — add  little  to  the 
drama.  (Miss  Loren  does  drop  her 
shoulder  straps  once,  of  course.)  Two 
memorable  scenes:  Franz,  in  his  old 
uniform,  wandering  about  present-day 
Hamburg,  staring  at  the  affluence  and 
degeneracy  .  .  .  and  then  back  in  his 
room  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  sketches  of  his  own  atrocities, 
he  screams  of  his  guilt.  How  success- 
fully the  film  makes  its  dramatic  point 
is  questionable,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  Schell  is  an  actor  with  plenty  on 
the  ball.  The  production  is  enhanced 
by  first-class  photography  and  by  the 
music  of  Shostakovich  (Symphony  No. 
2)    which    provides    the    background. 

For  Love  or  Money 

UNIVERSAL;   COLOR 

One  of  the  funniest  light  comedies  of 
the  year.  Kirk  Douglas,  departing  from 
his  usual  role,  proves  an  adept  come- 
dian as  he  plays  a  lawyer  hired  by 
wealthy  Thelma  Ritter  (who  looks 
great  wrapped  in  money)  to  oversee  the 
inatch-making  of  her  three  daughters : 
Mitzi  Gaynor  (a  fact-minded  advertis- 
ing woman),  Julie  Newmar  (an  Ama- 
zonian health  maniac)  and  Leslie 
Parrish  (a  clean  and  pretty  beatnik). 
Many  bright  bits  of  funny  business,  an 
engaging  cast  and  luxurious  back- 
grounds make  this  a  sure  winner.  The 
preview  audience  howled. 


The  Leopard 

20TH    CENTURY-FOX;     CINEMASCOPE, 
COLOR 

A  sort  of  Italian  "Gone  With  the 
Wind,"  describing  the  changing  Sicily 
of  1860,  as  the  old  aristocracy  gave 
way  to  the  new  middle  class.  The  film 
is  beautiful  visually,  but  seriously 
lacking  in  dramatic  power.  Lovely 
views  of  ancient  villas  and  sun- 
drenched hills  fill  the  screen  with  an 
authentic  sense  of  time  and  place,  but 
not  enough  happens  to  hold  the  inter- 
est. Surprisingly  enough,  Burt  Lan- 
caster is  quite  believable  as  the  Prince 
of  Salina,  and  Claudia  Cardinale  and 
Alain  Delon  are  also  well-cast  as  the 
youthful  lovers. 

A  New  Kind  of  Love 

PARAMOUNT;     COLOR 

Paul  Newman,  as  a  free-wheeling,  fun- 
loving  columnist  residing  in  Paris, 
swings  with  all  the  local  talent  and 
winds  up  with — of  all  people — Mrs. 
Paul  Newman  (Joanne  Woodward)  ! 
Thelma  Ritter  demonstrates  her  finesse 
with  funny  lines,  Eva  Gabor  does  the 
can-can,  Maurice  Chevalier  twinkles 
through  a  few  numbers,  and  the  gals 
get  to  ogle  a  gang  of  new  fashions. 
Pretty  good  fun. 

The  Small  World  of  Sammy  Lee 

SEVEN  ARTS 

Sammy  is  a  small-time  entertainer — 
an  emcee  in  one  of  the  sleazy  strip- 
joints  of  London's  Soho — who  is  going 
to  get  his  lumps  if  he  can't  pay  off  his 
gambling  losses.  (A  few  years  ago, 
this  appeared  on  TV  as  "Eddie,"  a 
half-hour  drama  for  which  Mickey 
Rooney  won  an  award.)  Anthony  New- 
ley  ("What  Kind  of  Fool  Am  I?")   is 


Sammy,  and  his  frantic  attempts  to 
raise  the  cash  add  up  to  an  interesting 
picture  of  life  on  the  shady  side. 

Of  Love  and  Desire 

20TH  CENTURY-FOX;  COLOR 

The  story  of  a  promiscuous  socialite 
(Merle  Oberon)  living  in  Mexico  City 
luxury,  her  strangely-protective  broth- 
er (Curt  Jurgens)  and  a  nice  Ameri- 
can (Steve  Cochran)  who  wants  to 
take  her  away  from  it  all.  The  actors 
do  the  best  they  can,  but  every  "I 
love  you"  is  apt  to  make  you  fall  down 
laughing.  The  story  itself  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  but  the  casting, 
the  direction  and  even  the  photogra- 
phy are  sadly  wide  of  the  mark. 

Rampage 

WARNER  BROS.;   COLOR 

Familiar  big-game  drama:  Trapper 
Man  (Robert  Mitchum),  Hunter  Man 
(Jack  Hawkins)  and  Girl  (Elsa  Mar 
tinelli).  The  animals  are  magnificent 
the  humans  get  pretty  silly  at  times 
Sabu,  long  absent  from  the  screen,  re 
turns  to  deliver  the  drollest  line  o< 
the  year.  As  per  native  custom,  he  of 
fers  to  share  his  wife  with  womanless 
Mitchum:  "Plenty  for  two,"  says  Sabu 

The  Running  Man 

COLUMBIA;    PANAVISION,   COLOR 

Insurance  companies  are  having  a 
tough  time  in  this  year's  movies.  Here's 
another  chap  (Laurence  Harvey)  con- 
niving with  his  wife  (Lee  Remick)  in 
a  life-insurance  fraud.  The  film  is 
pleasantly  diverting,  if  not  desperately 
suspenseful,  and  the  startling  views  of 
Spain  and  Gibraltar  may  help  you  to 
plan  next  year's  vacation.  Well,  you 
can  dream,  anyway  .  .  . 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

Coming  Up  Rosy:  Glenn  Perry  and 
Ronnie  Herron,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
name,  is  Tuesday  Weld's  roommate 
.  .  .  Sal  Mineo  and  Jill  Haworth, 

who  hold  hands  quietly  in  their  favorite 
restaurant  .  .  .  Shirley  Jones  who 
ran  up  to  a  policeman  on  Rome's  Via 
Veneto  and  squawked,  "Officer,  I've 
only  been  out  fifteen  minutes,  and 
already  three  men  pinched  me."  "Oh, 
really?"  quoth  the  cop.  "So  what's 
your  complaint?"  .  .  .  Ross  Hunter, 
who  escorted  Nancy  Sinatra  to  the 
premiere  of  his  "The  Thrill  of  it  All," 
was  understandably  pleased  when  a 
fan  said,  "But  that  couldn't  be  Ross 
Hunter!  Nobody  that  young  could  pro- 
duce such  good  pictures!"  .  .  .  Wasn't 
Troy  Donahue  in  New  Orleans  dating 
his  beautiful  young  blond  g.  f.  the 
same  night  Suzie  Pleshette  and  Dick 
Chamberlain  were  applauding  at 
Sunset  Boulevard's  "The  Body  Shop?" 

Miss  Kitty  Is  A  Fink:  Bad  men, 
watch  out  for  Miss  Kitty  of  "Gun- 
smoke's"  Long  Branch  Saloon.  She  runs 
straight  to  Marshal  Dillon  and  squeals! 
.  .  .  What  TV  kookette  is  so  frantic  for 
a  "father  image"  that  she  bounced  the 
same  misery  which  spoiled  her  child- 
hood into  her  new  nuptial  home?  .  .  . 
First  student  to  flunk  Jason  Evers' 
class  in  "Channing"  is  Jim  Abbott. 
This  TV  numbskull  is  a  Cornell  grad 
who  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa!  .  .  .  Same 
for  sultry  Susan  Kohner  who  was 
class  valedictorian  at  Westlake  School 
for  Girls,  but,  like  Jim,  pretends  to 
be  a  dimwit  in  "Channing." 

Nice  New  Secret:  Gertrude 
Berg  tells  this  about  Gary  Clarke 
of  "The  Virginian."  Seems  he  went 
to  a  dance  on  a  hot  September  eve 
and  saw  a  pretty  girl  all  alone  in  a 
corner.  He  went  over  and  said,  "You 
look  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  flower — 
what's  your  secret?"  The  maiden  de- 
murely murmured,  "Well,  I  don't 
dance  ...  so  I  don't  perspire."  .  .  . 
Overheard  on  Roxbury  Drive:  "This  is 
where  Desi  and  Lucy  used  to  live. 
Lucy  is  still  here  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  what  happened  to  Desi."  .  .  . 
Newlyweds  Burt  Reynolds  and  Judy 
Carne  will  star  together  in  "The 
Golden  Fleecing"  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Playhouse,  with  Burt  directing.  .  .  .  No- 
body can  figure  why,  with  all  the  regu- 
lars except  Ef rem  Zimbalist  Jr.  gone, 
and  with  changes  in  format  and  back- 
ground, "77  Sunset  Strip"  retains  the 
old  title.  — The   End 


Do  you  know  there  are  two 
kinds  of  perspiration? 

A.  It's  true!  One  is  "physical," 
caused  by  work,  heat  or  exertion; 
the  other  is  "nervous,"  stimulated 
by  emotion  or  sexual  excitement. 
It's  the  kind  that  comes  at  mo- 
ments when  you  are  tense  or  emo- 
tionally excited. 


Q.  Which   perspiration 
worst  offender? 

A.  Doctors  say  that  this  "sex  per- 
spiration" is  the  big  offender  in 
underarm  stains  and  odor.  The  rea- 
son? It  comes  from  bigger,  more 
powerful  glands  — and  this  is  the 
kind  of  perspiration  that  causes 
the  most  offensive  odor. 


Q.  How  can  you  overcome  this 
"sex  perspiration"? 

A.  With  a  deodorant  specifically 
formulated  to  overcome  this  offen- 
sive odor.  Here  it  is...ARRlD  with 
exclusive  PERSTOP*.  Used  daily, 
ARRID  stops  perspiration  stains, 
stops  odor  completely  for  24  hours, 
without  irritation  to  normal  skin. 


Q.  Why  is  arrid  the  most  effective 
deodorant  protection 
possible? 

A.  Because  of  PERSTOP*.  Gentle 
ARRID  gives  you  the  extra  protec- 
tion you  need.  ARRID  CREAM  or 
arrid  roll-on  helps  keep  you 
dry  and  odor-free  no  matter  how 
nervous  or  tense  you  may  be. 


The  most  effective 
cream  or  roll-on  deodorant 
you  can  buy 

Don't  Be  Half-Saiet 

Use  ARRID  To  Be  Sure! 


s  Carter  Products  Trademark 
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Walking,  hik- 
ing, riding, 
games,  sports- 
you  name  it, 
I'm  your  girl! 
I  could  even 
be  talked  into  touch  football!  That's 
why  I've  been  using  Tampax  for  more 
years  than  you  could  ever  guess! 
Tampax  gives  me  the  freedom  I  want, 
the  comfort  and  security  I  need. 

Of  course,  I  couldn't  imagine  giving  up 
Tampax  even  if  I  happened  not  to  like 
outdoor  activities.  It's  so  nice,  so  pleas- 
ant, so  little  trouble.  In  fact,  Tampax 
all  but  does  away  with  differences  in 
days  of  the  month! 

Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection 
can  be  your  ticket  to  poise,  security, 
freedom.  Your  choice  of  3  absorbency- 
sizes  (Regular,  Super,  Junior)  wher- 
ever such  products  are  sold. 
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Sweater: 


Slacks:  Pantsmaker 


Thinnes — Emily    McLaughlin — John    Beradino 


TAAADAY  In™rP°™ted 
I  flf  T  1 1    r^/V  Palmer,  Mass. 


"Even  my  wife  call:  me  a  heel  when  I  go 
home,"  sighs  Roy  Thinnes,  who  plays  young 
Dr.  Phil  Brewer  on  "General  Hospital."  Mar- 
ried, on  the  show,  to  Nurse  Jessie  Brewer 
(Emily  McLaughlin),  he  is  charming, 
handsome — and  completely  unfaithful  to  his 
spouse.  "I  get  fan  letters,  all  right,"  he 
grins.  "One  I  received  this  morning  said, 
'Don't  worry — you'll  get  yours  for  treating 
Jessie  that  way.'  " 

Blond,  blue-eyed,  six-foot  Roy  has  a  per- 
sonal charm  and  warmth  that  make  him  ideal 
for  playing  the  part  of  an  irresistible,  lovable 
heel.  In  real  life  he  is  happily  married  to 
the  former  Barbara  Ainslee,  and  the  proud 
father  of  Leslie  Neila,  born  Nov.  25th,   1962. 

He  entered  show  business  back  in  1957, 
while  still  a  student  at  Amundsen  High 
School  in  his  native  Chicago.  After  gradu- 
ation he  headed  West  to  make  a  name  in 
Hollywood.  Aside  from  a  year  in  the  Army, 
he  has  worked  steadily  in  acting  ever  since. 

"My  hobby,"  he  says,  "is  adding  to  my 
big  black  trunk.  That's  where  I  keep  all  my 
writings.  And  one  of  these  days  I'm  going 
to   sell    them   all." 

A  few  months  ago,  Emily  McLaughlin's 
young  son  Bobby  came  home  from  nursery 
school    to    announce,    "I    was    an    elf    in    our 


play  today,  and  I'm  going  to  be  an  actor." 
"It  brought  back  memories,"  laughs  Emily, 
"of  when  I  said  the  same  thing  to  my  parents 
back  in  Pawling,  New  York.  I  was  eight  at 
the  time  and  had  just  seen  'The  Westerner' 
at  the  Starlight  Summer  Theater.  My  hus- 
band and  I  (he's  Robert  Lansing,  who  starred 
in  "87th  Precinct"  on  TV)  told  our  son  the 
same  thing  my  parents  told  me.  'That's 
fine,  as  long  as  you  finish  college  first.'  " 

Emily  did  complete  her  studies,  and  then 
went  on  to  study  dramatics.  She  says  now, 
"My  first  break  didn't  come  until  Burgess 
Meredith,  whom  I  had  met,  was  auditioning 
for  'The  Frogs  of  Spring.'  I  got  the  part, 
then  went  into  'The  Lovers'  and  'The  Mouse- 
trap,' and  toured  with  'Richard  II'  and  'The 
Corn  Is  Green.'  But  nothing  I've  ever  done 
compares  with  'General  Hospital,'  "  she  en- 
thuses. 

When  not  on  the  set  Emily  likes  to  hike 
and  bicycle  with  the  "two  Bobs,"  read,  and 
try  her  hand  at  writing. 

"You  might  say,"  grinned  six-foot,  rugged 
John  Beradino,  "that  I  had  a  checkered 
career  before  winding  up  in  the  antiseptic 
halls  of  'General  Hospital.'  But  through  all 
my  jobs  I  always  knew  I'd  return  to  acting." 

Born    in    Los   Angeles,    John's   appearance 


"General  Hospital"  is  seen  on  ABC-TV,  Monday  through  Friday,  1:00-1:30  P.M.  EDT. 


in  films  was  initiate-'  when  he  was  scouted 
by  talent-hunters  searching  for  juveniles  to 
appear  in  the  "Our  Gang"  comedies.  His 
parents,  however,  viewed  his  entry  into  mo- 
tion pictures  with  undisguised  feelings  of 
alarm,  and,  two  ye  later  (when  John  was 
nine),  they  begar  a  diversionary  action  by 
giving  him  some  baseball  equipment.  The 
device  worked  beautifully,  and,  by  the  time 
he  was  fifteen,  he  was  a  regular  with  semi- 
professional  teams.  He  went  on  to  play  for 
the  St.  Louis  Browns  and,  after  serving  in 
the  Navy  in  World  War  II,  for  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  whom  he  helped  to  win  the  World 
Series  in  1948. 

"But,  as  I  said,  I  knew  I'd  be  returning  to 
acting,"  he  recalls,  "so  I  insured  my  face 
for  one  dollar  against  an  accident.  Then, 
in  1953,  when  I  had  a  leg  injury,  I  retired 
and  returned  to  Hollywood.  I  still  love  base- 
ball, though,  and  I  work  out  with  various 
teams  when  I  have  the  chance.  It's  my  hope 
that  'General  Hospital'  will  be  able  to  use 
some  of  the   boys  in   bit  roles." 

Compared  with  most  actresses,  K.  T. 
(Katy)  Stevens  was  born  lucky.  As  the 
daughter  of  the  late  producer-director  Sam 
Wood,  the  dynamic  blonde  went  into  show 
business  determined  "to  make  good  on  my 
own."  Changing  her  name  to  Steven:  and 
refusing  to  trade  on  her  father's  influence, 
she  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  in 
the  industry  of  her  choice. 

"I  promised  my  father  I'd  finish  school 
before  'doing  anything  rash,'  "  K.  T.  recalls, 
"so  I  finished  U.C.L.A.  before  embarking  on 
a  dramatic  career.  I  deliberately  went  East 
so  I  could  strike  out  on  my  own.  Many  of 
my  friends  thought  it  was  sheer  folly  to  go 
to  New  York  wher.  I  knew  all  the  producers 
out  here,  dut  I  knew  the  only  way  it  would 
really  mean  anything  to  me  was  by  accom- 
plishing  it   myself." 

Her  big  break  came  on  Broadway  in  "The 
Land  Is  Bright"  opposite  Hugh  Marlowe, 
whom  she  later  married.  She  soon  became  a 
fixture  of  the  Broadway  scene  and  was  also 
prominent  in  several  national  road  com- 
panies. Eventually,  she  returned  to  Holly- 
wood in  triumph — under  contract  to  David 
Selznick. 

She  and  Marlowe  have  often  worked  to- 
gether and  like,  whenever  possible,  to  tour 
in  stock,  taking  their  sons,  Jeffrey,  fourteen, 
and    Christian,    eleven,    with    them. 

"The  face  behind  the  bandages"  is  what 
the  TV  public  called  beauteous  »ana  Taylor 
in  her  first  appearance  on  "General  Hos- 
pital."   Featured    as    accident    victim    Angle 


Costello,  the  nineteen-year-old  brunette  had 
no  qualms  about  hiding  her  loveliness  behind 
gauze,  and  then,  in  subsequent  episodes,  be- 
hind an  unlovely  array  of  facial  scars  art- 
fully   applied    with    cosmetics. 

"I  prefer  heavy  dramatic  parts,"  she  de- 
clared boldly.  "I  like  to  run  through  a  wide 
gamut  of  (.motions,  and  glamour  is  the  least 
of    my    preferences    in    character    portrayal. 

"I  take  the  view,"  she  explains,  "that  play- 
ing a  complex  role  is  like  taking  a  course 
in  philosophy  .  .  .  you  learn  so  much  about 
the  nature  of  life  and  the  world." 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Jana  began  ballet 
lessons  at  four.  At  thirteen  (she  and  her 
parents  had  moved  to  California),  she  be- 
came seriously  interested  in  acting  and 
added  dramatic  lessons  to  her  already  busy 
schedule   of    dancing. 

"I  was  lucky,"  she  said  seriously.  "I'm  an 
only  child  and  my  parents  always  gave  me 
every  encouragement.  I  want  to  make  good 
as  much  for  them  as  for  me.  I'd  like  to  marry 
some  day,  too — but  I'm  in  no  hurry.  I  can 
wait — even  if  it's  another  ten  years  before 
I  meet  and  fall  in  love  with  the  right  man 
for   me." 

Allison  Hayes  is  one  of  a  rapidly  dis- 
appearing breed  of  career  women — one  who 
is  soft  of  face  and  voice  and  has  the  air 
of  complete  femininity.  Aside  from  her  run- 
ning part  in  "General  Hospital,"  she  has 
proved  her  talents  in  the  fields  of  painting, 
music   and    high   fashion   modeling. 

"In  fact,"  she  says,  "I  consider  myself 
primarily  a  concert  pianist — not  an  actress." 
She  comes  by  the  title  honestly.  Born  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  reared  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  she  started  lessons  at 
age  five.  At  ten  she  was  already  appearing 
as  soloist  with  the  American  University  and 
the   Daytona    Beach,    Florida    symphonies. 

Next,  she  began  collecting  beauty  titles. 
This  led  to  modeling.  "There  just  isn't  that 
much  of  a  demand  for  concert  pianists,"  she 
explains,  "and  I  realized  I  had  best  turn 
to  something  else  for  a  career." 

While  modeling,  Allison's  picture  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  studio  executive  and  she 
was  given  a  screen  test.  Like  most  things 
touched  by  this  gifted  young  lady,  her  test 
was  acclaimed  a  "hit."  Her  movie  and  TV 
career  was  launched! 

Allison  is  single,  but  admits  she'd  like  to 
"find  the  right  man."  An  accomplished 
painter,  she  is  interested  in  interior  decora- 
tion. "My  hobbies  are  my  hilltop  home, 
which  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  finish  furnishing, 
my  two  dogs,  and  adding  to  my  collection  of 
prints  and    paintings." 


K.  T.  Stevens 
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Allison  Hayes 


Men  do  prefer 


BLONDES! 


Be  his  dream  girl ...  be  a  Marchand 
blonde!  Go  honey-light,  brighten 
just  a  shade,  or  sparkle  dark  hair 
with  highlights.  All  with  Marchand 
Golden  Hair  Wash — safely,  easily, 
economically  at  home.  The  look  of 
romance  is  blonde!  It's  yours  with 
Marchand  Golden  Hair  Wash, 
favorite  of  lovely  blondes  for  over 
50  years.  75c  and  $1.25  plus  tax. 
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^^Good  Housekeeping^ 


BLONDES!  Use  Marchand's  special 
new  formulas  for  glamour  care  of 
blonde   hair 

HAIR  SPRAY  FOR  BLONDES 

CREME  SHAMPOO  FOR  BLONDES 

CONDITIONING  HASRDRESS  FOR  BLONDES 
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Jiff 


ST.  5Z  ^ 


Arthur  Godfrey  gets  more  stuff 
in  the  mail  than  any  other  radio 
personality. 

He  gets: 

snapshots  of  babies ; 

kosher  salami ; 

smoked  turkeys  and 
preserved  kumquats; 

recipes  for  everything  from 
stuffed  artichokes  to  lasagna; 

jokes; 

blankets  and  liniment  for  his 
horse,  Goldie; 

compasses,  bows  &  arrows,  and 
insect  repellent  for  his 
hunting  trips; 

snakes,  baby  chicks, 
Texas  horned  toads; 

patchwork  quilts  f 
and  paintings  for  his  1 
home; 


and,  of  course,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  letters. 

They  tell  him: 
"My  three-year-old  insists 
on  dancing  to  your  great 
Dixieland  band." 
"All  your  bits  with  Buddy 
Hackett  are  the  most." 
"The  bean  commercial  you 
did  with  Danny  Kaye  really 
cracked  me  up." 
"Your  show  helps  speed  up 
my  housework." 
"Your  program  is  a 
very  relaxed,  bright  spot  in 
my  day." 
And  they  also  tell  him  off. 

(Arthur  likes  to 
say  what  he  be- 
lieves. And  he 
does.  So  some- 
times, instead 
of  presents,  he  gets  brickbats). 


If  you've  never  written  to 
Arthur  Godfrey  or  sent  him 
anything,  you're  either  very 
even-tempered  or  you  haven't 
been  listening.  He  may  delight 
you  or  irritate  you,  but  he's 
never  dull..     - 


Tune  him  in,  weekday  mornings 
on  your  CBS  Radio  Network 
Station  and  hear  for  yourself. 

And  if  you  disagree  with 
him,  sound  off. 

But  don't  be  embarrassed 
if  he  answers  you  on  the  air. 

The  CBS  Radio  Network 


ww«r  the  smn  ojaih  is  doing  re  mm  \ 
itu>K>i.fl  llllll  JnM. 
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Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 


Profile:  Solomon  Burke.  Right  behind  most  big  talents  is  a 

great  human  being.  Solomon  Burke  is  no  exception.  He  has  both 
talent  and  heart.  Being  young,  he  is  unassuming.  He  likes  to  sing 
and  he  likes  you  to  enjoy  it. 

Solomon  is  an  easy  person  to  meet  because  he  is  lacking  in  the 
phony  devices  some  performers  use.  His  nature  is  much  like  his  face : 
open,  warm  and  engaging.  His  performing  is  of  the  same  general 
character.  Originally  from  Philadelphia,  Solomon  started  his  singing 
in  church.  He  was  soloist  at  age  nine.  Later,  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  known  as  the  "Wonder  Boy  Preacher."  At  this  point, 
he  had  his  own  church,  "Solomon's  Temple." 

He  broadcast  a  show  from  the  church  and  thus  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  great  many  people,  some  of  whom  saw  in  Solomon  the  mak- 
ings of  a  great  singing  career.  He  was  signed  by  Apollo  Records — 
who,  I'm  sure,  were  not  surprised  when  his  first  recorded  effort, 
"Christmas  Presents  from  Heaven,"  was  a  hit.  Since  then,  he's  made 
an  upward  climb  to  success. 

Later,  during  1960,  he  was  signed  by  Atlantic  Records,  for  whom 
he  has  become  a  mainstay  record-seller.  This  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  playing  on  a  recent  Solomon  Burke   (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Dimples  or  no,  you  may  not  recognize  Dick  Chamberlain  in 
"Twilight   of   Honor."    It's   that  different  from    "Kildare." 


The  mood  is  anything  but  indigo  for  Bobby  Darin — now  that  Sandra  Dee's  back  with  him. 


Is  it  a   Mitch?   Is  it  Fidel?   No,  it's  Sal   Mineo!  You  can 
tell,   'cause    Jill    Haworth's   there.   They're   dating    again. 


"Tonight"   maestro  Slcitch    Henderson   takes   his   beard   for   a    breeze — road-testing    the  Studebalcer  Avanti    (or  is  Slcitch   just   "tuning   her  up"?). 


With  friends  like  (left  to  right)  Morey  Amsterdam,  Danny  Thomas,  Jack  Oakie,  Jack  Krusehen,  Richard  Deacon  and  Eartha  Kitt  .  .  .  Rose  Marie 
didn't  need  enemies,  recording  a  comedy  album  for  Capitol.  "Dick  Van  Dyko  Show"  co-stars  and  pals  whooped  up  an   uproarious  laugh  track! 
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ON  THE  RECORD 


Vo u r   Month ly 
ON   RECORD  Guide 


POPULAR 

••••Tell    Her    You    Love    Her, 

Frank  Sinatra,  arr.  and  cond.  by  Nelson 
Riddle  (Capitol) — These  tracks  are 
not  new,  but  they  are  great!  Originally 
released  in  different  albums — Capitol 
Records  is  now  putting  out  new  albums 
based  on  an  idea,  picking  cuts  which 
fit  it  most  appropriately  from  all  the 
others.  In  a  way,  this  process  may  be 
better  than  the  original  way  they  were 
issued. 

Sinatra's  performance  is  incredibly 
first-rate  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  of 
the  material  stands  out  a  little  more 
than  others.  The  strongest  cuts  are 
"When  Your  Lover  Has  Gone,"  "It 
Never  Entered  My  Mind,"  "111  Wind" 


fectly  thought-out  complements,  when 
they're  from  Riddle's  pen.  I  would  buy 
this  one  with  no  reluctance. 

••••This  Is  All  I  Ask,  Tony  Ben- 
nett (Columbia) — When  it  comes  to  the 
warmth  department,  nobody  touches 
Tony  Bennett!  This  album  simply 
proves  it  once  again.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Tony  seems  to  have  more  going 
for  him  here,  since  it's  his  latest  re- 
corded effort  and  the  mellowing  process 
continues  to  bring  new  attitudes  for 
him  to  express. 

His  readings — as  expected  with  a 
performer  who  is  always  growing — are 
more  deeply  penetrating.  It's  not  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form  deliberate.  Tony 
is  much  too  honest  in  his  performing 


quently  heard  verse.  This  alone  is  an 
enormous  factor  in  clarifying  the  lyri- 
cal message. 

"Autumn  in  Rome"  gets  a  moody 
treatment  with  the  proper  dash  of  mel- 
ancholy. The  standard,  "Young  and 
Foolish,"  also  draws  out  Tony's  reflec- 
tive side.  The  swinging  fare  here  is 
limited  to  a  few  tunes,  as  this  is  mainly 
a  ballad  album.  One  this  reviewer  was 
not  familiar  with  was  "Long  About 
Now,"  a  hybrid  folk-tune.  On  this  semi- 
folk  tune,  Tony  shows  himself  to  be 
without  boundaries. 

Tony  Bennett  (as  probably  stated  in 
this  column  before)  is  a  particular 
favorite  of  this  reviewer.  I  shall  leave 
out  the  superlatives  and  simply  say: 
It's  certainly  an  album  worth  having. 


and  "Can't  We  Be  Friends."  These  are 
all  from  a  previously  released  album. 

Also  included  is  a  tune  previously 
released  only  as  the  back  side  of  a 
single  record.  It  did  not  get  much  air- 
play exposure,  though  it  certainly  de- 
served it.  It's  called  "Weep  They  Will" 
and  was  written  by  the  late  Carl  Fisher, 
accompanist  to  Frankie  Laine  and  com- 
poser of  the  classic,  "We'll  Be  Together 
Again."  A  charming  song,  this  "Weep." 
It's  good  to  see  Capitol  include  it  here. 

There  is  good  swinging  fare,  too. 
"Love  Is  Here  to  Stay,"  "Night  and 
Day"  and  "Makin'  Whoopee,"  to  give 
you  some  examples. 

This  is  a  must  for  any  record  buyer. 
Sinatra  is  worth  your  money  without 
even  hearing  the  album.  Nelson  Riddle's 
backdrops  are  magnificent  clouds  which 
Frank  seems  to  float  on.  Always  per- 


to  be  anything  but  natural.  His  talent 
has  evolved  slowly.  The  simple  but 
painful  process  of  knowing  how,  why 
and  to  whom  you're  singing  is  what 
makes  Tony's  singing  a  rewarding  thing 
for  a  listener.  He  knows  the  answers. 

Strange,  too,  with  his  recordings  in 
the  last  couple  of  years:  the  absence 
of  the  "epic,"  vocally  as  well  as  instru- 
mentally.  His  is  no  longer  the  grand 
gesture,  but  rather  the  reflective  and 
mature  approach.  Present  in  this  album 
are  several  cuts  worth  more  than  ten 
stars. 

The  title  tune,  "This  Is  All  I  Ask," 
is  not  only  a  marvelous  tune,  but  Tony's 
reading  makes  the  thoughts  and  images 
in  the  lyric  sound  as  if  they  were  per- 
sonally his.  A  very  important  plus  also 
— and  it  applies  to  most  of  this  album 
— is  the  use  of  a  tune's  all  too  infre- 


••••Teen  Scene,  Chet  Atkins 
(RCA  Victor)— Well,  this  must  be  the 
month  for  the  good  instrumental-dance 
albums!  This  time,  it's  the  master 
guitarist  Chet  Atkins  and  his  Nashville 
cohorts  turning  up  the  swinging  and 
unpretentious  sounds. 

The  album  is  chock  full  of  goodies. 
From  the  wonderful  version  of  Ray 
Charles'  classic,  "I  Got  a  Woman,"  to 
the  very  gritty  "Susie  Q,"  Chet  and  his 
companions  romp  through  what  evi- 
dently must  have  been  a  lot  of  fun-filled 
hours  in  the  recording  studio.  The 
ballads  are  done  beautifully  with  the 
aid  of  the  Anita  Kerr  Singers. 

The  tunes  are  choice.  Some  are  hits — 
like  "Alley  Cat,"  "Walk  Right  In"  and 
"I  Got  a  Woman" — plus  the  standard 
"Back  Home  Again  in  Indiana"  and 
the  recent  show  tune  "Bye  Bye  Birdie." 


-Me**  GREAT! 
+++   GOOD   LISTENING 


-K-K    FAIR   SOUNDS 


If  you  are  a  Chet  Atkins  fan,  this 
album's  virtues  come  as  no  surprise. 
If  you  are  not  an  Atkins  fan,  all  I  can 
say  is  .  .  .  it's  time  you  were!  Simply 
another  good  album  from  the  daddy  of 
the  guitar  world. 

••••Gospel  Mission,  Shorty  Rog- 
ers and  Orch.  (Capitol) — This  is  one 
of  the  few  real  "dancing"  products  that 
have  come  out  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Milton  "Shorty"  Rogers,  hardly 
a  newcomer  to  big-band  playing  and 
arranging,  leaves  not  a  few  bandleaders 
far  behind  with  this  offering. 

Shorty  has  effectively  married  the 
gospel  materials  with  the  "dance  band" 
set-up.  (Because  of  the  staccato-like 
playing  one  must  perform  to  insure  the 


playing  is  exceptionally  good.  The  few 
tenor-saxophone  solos  sound  like  the 
work  of  California-based  Plas  Johnson. 
(He  is  a  vibrant  soloist,  possessing  the 
drive  to  stimulate  the  band,  as  it  strives 
for  greatest  excitement  levels.)  The 
piano  and  organ  solos  are  also  A-one. 
The  band  sounds  like  a  first-rate  or- 
ganization loaded  with  the  cream  of  the 
West  Coast's  musicians.  The  section 
and  ensemble  work  is  done  with  pre- 
cision, and  the  rhythm  section  does 
have  that  certain  spark.  All  in  all,  an 
exciting  music  and  dance  package. 
Keep  'em  comin',  Shorty! 

•••A  Very  Good  Year  for  Girls, 

Adam  Wade   (Epic) — This  is  one  fine 
tribute  to  all  the  ladies,  in  song.  Adam's 


well  worth  your  money.  See  about  this 
young  Mr.  Wade. 

POPULAR:   COUNTRY 

•••Cattle  Call,  Eddy  Arnold  (RCA 
Victor) — Eddy  Arnold's  warm  and 
resonant  baritone  voice  makes  this  a 
pleasant  journey  through  the  Western 
country.  It's  categorically  "prairie" 
music — the  songs  and  the  sounds  of 
the  Big  Sky  and  Cattle  Country.  And 
no  one  I  know  of  is  more  suited  to  sing 
these  songs  than  Eddy  himself. 

He  turns  in  beautiful  and  relaxed 
performances  on  such  lyrical  classics 
as  "The  Streets  of  Laredo,"  "Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds,"  "The  Wayward  Wind" 
and  "Ole  Faithful."  There  is  a  joggin' 


ADAM 

WADE 


gospel  character,  most  bands  sound  ex- 
ceedingly "tacky"  and  rarely  can  sus- 
tain more  than  one  or  two  tracks  on 
an  album.) 

The  tunes,  as  one  would  imagine, 
are  adaptations  of  gospel  classics. 
Among  the  most  impressive  cuts  are 
"Sit  Down,  Shorty"  (a  version  of  "Sit 
Down,  Servant"),  "Gospel  Mission"  (a 
take-off  on  "Down  by  the  Riverside"), 
"Swinging  Gold  Chariots"  (an  exciting- 
ly dressed-up  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chari- 
ot") and  a  shouting  version  of  "Joshua 
Fit  de  Battle  of  Jericho"  (which  utilizes 
the  saxophone  section  and  is  aptly 
titled  "Joshua's  Saxes"). 

Throughout  the  album  there  are  two 
featured  instruments:  a  harmonica  and 
a  twelve-string  guitar.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  not  told  who  plays  them,  be- 
cause there  are  no  liner  notes,  but  their 


soft  and  easy  approach  to  things  makes 
the  feminine  portraits  just  that  much 
more  interesting  and  rewarding. 

Such  choice  tunes  as  "Laura,"  "Ru- 
by," "Stella  by  Starlight,"  "Georgia  on 
My  Mind"  and  "Maria"  are  included, 
along  with  teen  things  like  "Go  Away, 
Little  Girl,"  "Teenage  Mona  Lisa"  and 
Paul  Anka's  hit,  "Diana."  Adam  reads 
beautifully.  He  injects  the  broadest 
feelings  into  each  of  these  class  tunes. 
The  arrangements  are  warm  and  un- 
cluttered. Always  there,  but  subsidiary. 

Now  that  Johnny  Mathis  has  moved 
to  Mercury,  I  guess  Epic  will  be  fight- 
ing for  his  market  with  Adam.  And 
well  they  should.  Adam  takes  a  back 
seat  to  no  balladeer.  Professional  is 
the  word  for  his  whole  expression.  Good 
songs,  good  arrangements  and  a  better- 
than-good  singer  make  for  an  album 


version  of  "Cool  Water"  and  an.  adapta- 
tion of  "Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone 
Prairie"  called  "Carry  Me  Back  to  the 
Lone  Prairie."  The  title  tune,  "Cattle 
Call,"  is  done  in  a  yodeling  fashion 
which  creates  the  atmosphere  of  a 
round-up. 

The  accompanying  forces  are  Nash- 
ville's fine  musicians.  Economical  but 
pointed  backgrounds,  which  are  al- 
ways tasteful,  are  the  hallmark  of 
Nashville.  As  a  package,  this  album 
succeeds  in  being  a  listening  experi- 
ence— an  experience  that  is  dramatic 
and  dimensional.  I'd  take  a  listen! 

JAZZ 

•••Seven  Steps  to  Heaven,  Miles 
Davis  (Columbia) — Miles  Davis  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  modern  jazz.  A  figure 
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agreeable  to  both  jazz  purists  and  gen- 
eral listeners,  Miles  follows  no  one 
particular  path.  He  is  a  player  who  is 
rarely  heard  taking  a  backward  step, 
musically.  Since  1948,  when  he  led  a 
nine-piece  experimental  group  which 
made  jazz  history,  Miles  has  been  con- 
sistently developing  toward  his  present 
high  level  of  expression.  (His  small 
groups  have  been  the  breeding  ground 
for  such  talents  as  Bill  Evans,  Philly 
Jo  Jones,  Paul  Chambers,  John  Col- 
trane  and  Red  Garland — truly  an  im- 
pressive list!) 

This  present  album  is  comprised  of 
six  gems,  three  of  which  were  recorded 
in  California,  the  others  in  New  York. 
The  California  sides  impressed  this  re- 
viewer as  better,  in  general;  the  pres- 


JAZZ:   MOOD 

■j*r**Several  Shades  of  Jade,  Cal 

Tjader  (Verve) — Cal  Tjader  is  a  musi- 
cal musician  grounded  in  making  music 
as  enjoyable  to  the  listener  as  it  is  to 
the  player.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
imbuing  things  with   dramatic  values. 

This  particular  "Jade"  album's  a  bit 
of  the  Orient  dished  up  with  plenty 
of  jazz  overtones  and  much  color.  Lalo 
Schifrin's  exquisite  arrangement  of 
"Cherry  Blossoms"  brings  to  mind  the 
delicate  landscape  of  Japan,  while  his 
exciting  composition  "Borneo"  conjures 
up  a  wild  southward  extension  of  the 
Orient. 

Heavily  laden  with  jazz  characteris- 
tics are  Quincy  Jones'  "Hot  Sake"  and 


and  a  written  romance  which  can  run 
ninety  pages,  if  it's  an  opera  and  the 
listener  needs  a  libretto.  The  Victrola 
Series  is  the  low-priced  bargain  line 
of  re-issues.  This,  I  hasten  to  add,  does 
not  mean  that  the  recordings  are  old, 
but  simply  that  they're  catalogue  items 
worthy  of  re-issue.  (In  honesty,  I  should 
make  mention  of  the  scratching  sound 
which  comes  off  these  Victrola  record- 
ings. It's  possible  that,  at  the  price 
they're  getting,  the  best  materials  can- 
not be  used.  Mind  you — it  is  not  so 
bad  as  to  stop  a  purchase!) 

The  big  item  this  month  is  a  record- 
ing of  Puccini's  "Tosca."  Being  a 
Soria  package,  it  comes  complete  with 
a  libretto  in  Italian  and  English.  The 
featured  artists  are  Leontyne  Price  and 
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ence  of  pianist  Victor  Feldman  and 
drummer  Frank  Butler  had  much  to  do 
with  this  evaluation.  Strangely,  they 
are  all  ballads.  But  then,  no  jazz-player 
plays  a  ballad  quite  like  Miles. 

Another  thing  which  is  odd  is  the 
fact  that  two  of  these  ballads,  "Basin 
Street"  and  "Baby,  Won't  You  Please 
Come  Home,"  have  darn-near  Dixie- 
land harmonic  schemes.  Well,  rest  as- 
sured, Miles  is  not  playing  Dixieland. 
Rather,  he  injects  them  with  his  Davis- 
isms  and  makes  them  appear  as  so- 
phisticated as  can  be. 

It's  Miles's  show.  He  is  paced  beauti- 
fully by  Feldman's  flying  fingers — but 
it  is  Miles  who  sets  up  the  ripe  condi- 
tions for  Victor  to  say  his  piece  so 
effectively. 

For  jazz  fans,  the  album  is  a  must. 
Miles  still  wears  the  crown. 


Horace  Silvers'  "Tokyo  Blues."  Much 
credit  goes  to  Schifrin's  fine  arranging 
and  the  band's  color-filled  perform- 
ances. Outstanding  players — like  bassist 
George  DuVivier,  drummer  Ed  Shaugh- 
nessy  and  Tjader  himself — make  this 
a  better  package  than  many  recently 
released.  I  would  look  into  it,  whether 
you  be  a  jazz  buff  or  not.  It's  good! 

CLASSICAL 

***RCA  Victor  has  released  a  rath- 
er large  group  of  recordings  this  month, 
so  I  thought  I  would  lump  them  all 
together  into  one  review  and  touch 
on  each  rather  briefly. 

I  have  received  their  records  from 
both  sides  of  the  "economic"  fence. 
The  Soria  Series  is  a  higher-priced 
product,  complete  with  a  lasting  jacket 


Giuseppe  Di  Stefano,  and  the  orchestra 
— the  Vienna  Philharmonic — is  under 
the  expert  hand  of  Herbert  Von  Kara- 
jan.  As  a  performance  of  music,  it  is 
first-rate.  As  a  dramatic-musical  ven- 
ture, it  is  a  bit  under  that. 

The  reasons  are  usual  ones.  Opera 
singers  have  a  tendency  to  be  too  vo- 
cally-conscious and  sometimes  forget 
what  they're  saying,  to  concentrate  on 
bel  canto.  The  trouble  (as  with  Miss 
Price  in  this  work)  is  that  overheld 
notes  give  the  sections  which  should 
"flow"  a  deliberate  quality — which,  in 
turn,  stilts  the  drama  inherent  in  the 
music.  Von  Karajan  also  is  guilty  of 
treating  the  opus  as  though  it  were 
written  for  the  concert  hall.  He  has, 
unquestionably,  brought  light  to  some 
portions  of  the  work.  The  orchestra 
plays  as  well  as  any  other — but,  again, 
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the  amount  of  deliberation  exercised 
by  its  leader  slows  things  down. 

Di  Stefano  turns  in  a  fair  perform- 
ance, though  he  does  not  give  the  read- 
ing he  gave  on  his  recording  with  Maria 
Callas.  His  sound,  here,  also  seems 
artificially  broad. 

The  booklet  and  art  work  are  worth 
owning,  and  the  cover  is  made  to  last. 

Another  Soria  package  released  this 
month  features  Vladimir  Horowitz.  It 
is  called  "The  Horowitz  Collection." 
Horowitz,  who  stands  alone  by  virtue 
of  the  breadth  of  his  gift,  performs  a 
variety  of  piano  music  from  Mozart 
through  Schumann  and  on  to  such 
modernists  as  Prokofieff  and  Barber. 
A  four-star  effort  throughout.  The  sense 
of  dynamics  and  the  execution  of  them 
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make  this  album  something  remarkable. 

My  particular  favorite  is  the  rather 
unassuming  Schumann  piece,  "Varia- 
tions on  a  Theme  by  Clara  Wieck." 
Also,  the  Scriabin  pieces  included  are 
done  as  only  Horowitz  can  do  them.  It 
can  be  said  of  this  pianist  that  he  plays 
and  sounds  like  no  one  else.  It  is  some- 
thing remarkably  unique. 

Victrola  also  has  a  rather  impressive 
low-priced  album  featuring  the  Russian 
pianist,  Emil  Gilels,  playing  Tchai- 
kovsky's Piano  Concerto  No.  1. 
It  is  an  excellent  reading  of  the  work 
known  as  "the  most  popular  piano  con- 
certo." Recorded  in  the  '50s,  it  was 
available  on  the  regular  Victor  line 
and  is  now  re-issued  on  the  bargain  line. 

The  two  most  famous  violin  con- 
certos, the  Brahms  and  Beethoven 
Concertos — both  of  which  are  in  D- 


major — have  also  been  released  this 
month.  The  violinist  is  Jascha  Heifetz 
and  both  are  excellent  recordings. 
(These  are  standard-priced  regular  Vic- 
tor releases.)  Also  available  this  month, 
on  the  Victrola  line,  is  an  interesting 
version  of  this  same  Brahms  concerto 
by  Henryk  Szeryng — a  recording  which 
won  the  coveted  Grand  Prix  du  Disque 
this  year.  Compared  with  the  Heifetz 
version,  it  holds  its  own  in  most  areas. 

Heifetz  sings  as  no  other  violinist 
does,  but  Szeryng  has  a  more  articu- 
lated and  rhythmical  approach  which 
puts  the  piece  into  another  light.  It's 
a  toss-up,  with  Heifetz's  phrasing  giving 
him  an  edge.  (The  Heifetz  sound  can 
make  most  others  sound  pale.) 

In  the  orchestral  department,  Victrola 


has  some  fine  French  music  releases 
by  the  two  most  outstanding  conductors 
of  such  music,  Charles  Munch  and 
Pierre  Monteux.  Although  the  Munch 
recording  of  Ravel's  "Rhapsodie  Es- 
pagnol"  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  surface  noise — and  Debussy's  or- 
chestral masterpiece,  "La  Mer,"  is  not 
much  better — the  performances  are  the 
best. 

Monteux's  album  of  the  monumental 
Stravinsky  "Fire  Bird  Suite"  and 
Debussy's  "Nocturnes"  is  as  perfect 
as  Munch's  album.  The  London  Sym- 
phony, now  conducted  and  directed  by 
Monteux,  has  recently  become  one  of 
Europe's  finest  orchestras.  Monteux 
must  certainly  be  responsible  for  its 
growth  and  development. 

RCA  Victor's  horn  of  plenty  is  a 
full  one!  It  would  pay  to  look  into  it. 
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Bobby  Darin  is  quite  well  after 
vacationing  in  Palm  Springs.  His  sud- 
den illness  caused  great  concern  among 
his  many  fans.  I'm  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  that  he  is  back  in  A-one  condi- 
tion. .  .  .  Ray  Charles  has  started  his 
own  recording  company.  Its  discs  will 
be   released    through    ABC-Paramount. 

Epic  Records  has  an  A  &  R  band 
made  up  and  rarin'  to  go — producers 
Bobby  Gregg,  Jerry  Kennedy  and 
Tom  Morgan.  Let  me  tell  you  they 
can  play,  too!  ...  United  Artists 
will  be  recording  Rose  "Chi  Chi" 
Murphy  shortly.  It's  good  to  see  the 
real  "pros"  around  and  kicking  up  a 
storm. 

Amanda  Ambrose,  Harry  Bela- 
fonte's  find,  has  a  new  album  that  is 
fantastic.  Watch  out  for  this  lady!  .  .  . 
Bobby  Vinton  has  been  hitting  things 
right.  "Blue  Velvet"  has  now  had  a  re- 
birth. .  .  .  Arthur  Prysock — a  singer 
with  much  talent  who  has  been  passed 
over  time  and  time  again — finally  looks 
like  he'll  soon  be  able  to  make  a  big 
dent  in  the  market,  via  his  new  record- 
ings. They're  very  promising. 

Don  Costa  is  back  from  California, 
where  he  recorded  Tommy  Sands.  .  .  . 
Columbia  Records  has  a  secret  weapon, 
called  Terri  Thornton  .  .  .  and  she'll 
be  like  an  explosion  nobody  expected — 
but  everybody   will   soon   know   about. 

What  ever  became  of  the  Rover 
Boys?  .  .  .  Where  is  Eileen  Barton? 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  RCA- Victor  looks  like 
they're  going  to  give  the  really  big  push 
to  Joe  Williams,  the  former  blues 
shouter  with  Count  Basie. 

Some  stereo  component  sets  can  run 
you  into  four  figures,  so  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  about  one  I  found  that  almost  any- 
one can  afford.  And  not  only  is  the 
price  right,  but  the  sound  is  as  good  as 
you'll  hear  on  much  more  expensive 
sets.  The  set  is  the  Koss  Personal  Lis- 
tener and  comprises,  in  one  portable 
unit,  a  turntable  and  built-in  amplifier. 
It's  listened  to  with  earphones.  That 
gives  you  the  freedom  to  listen  at  any 
time  without  bothering  anybody.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  already  have  a 
component  set,  you  can  buy  a  pair  of 
these  Koss  Stereophones  to  complete  it. 
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SINGLES 

1)  Treat  My  Baby  Good/Down  So  Long,  Bobby  Dar- 
rin  (Capitol) — Once  again  from  the  pen  and  the  voice  of 
B.D.  comes  somethin'  sure  to  be  a  hit.  "Treat"  is  the  side. 
Flip  is  timely  and  has  a  soul  message.  The  kids'll  buy  this  one. 

2)  That  Sunday,  That  Summer/Mr.  Wishing  Well, 
Nat  King  Cole  (Capitol) — Warm  thoughts  are  easily  con- 
veyed by  the  King  of  Cole.  "That  Sunday"  is  kind  of  easy  and 
warm  and  right  up  his  alley.  It  should  be  a  hit  easily. 

3)  Kootanda/Tie  Me  Kangaroo  Down,  Sport,  Bobby 
Gregg  (Epic) — This  instrumental  is  a  wow!  Both  sides,  too 
It's  simple,  but  letter-perfect.  "Kootanda,"  a  South  African 
import,  is  the  stronger  market  side.  The  other  side,  though, 
cannot  be  written  off.  It's  good,  too!  It's  in  your  hands. 

4)  Billy's  Gone  Away/It's  Too  Late  Now,  Tina  Robin 
(Mercury) — The  little  lass  with  the  big  voice  has  herself  the 
makings  of  a  hit  in  "Billy."  It's  the  kind  of  story  teeners  will 
dig.  Tina  belts  it  out  in  her  inimitable  fashion.  Flip  is  an  Eng- 
lish import  that  could  mean  something.  Strong  sides. 

5)  Be  My  Baby/Tedesco  and  Pitman,  The  Ronettes 
(Phillies) — "Baby"  is  the  stronger  side  here.  The  girls  shout 
earnestly  and  the  background  has  a  quality  that's  rare.  Flip 
is  strange.  It  has  no  singing  on  it  and  appears  to  be  twelve- 
bar  improvised  blues.  It  says  "Ronettes"  on  it,  but  I'm  sure 
the  girls  had  left  for  the  day.  At  any  rate,  watch  for  "Baby." 

6)  It  Isn't  There/ All  Week  Long,  Johnny  Burnette 
(Capitol) — Since  Johnny  has  moved  his  talents  to  Capitol, 
things  have  been  looking  like  he  may  be  ready  for  the  big 
step  upward.  "It  Isn't  There"  sounds  like  it's  earmarked  for 
hitdom.  The  accompaniment  by  Jimmie  Haskell  is  first-rate. 

7)  Blowin'  in  the  Wind/Don't  Think  Twice,  It's  All 
Right,  Bob  Dylan  (Columbia) — Folk-singer  Dylan  already 
has  a  hit  with  his  song  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind,"  but  now  it  looks 
like  he'll  send  it  up  the  charts  with  his  own  vocalizing.  Flip 
is  so-so.  But  watch  "Wind." 

8)  Lost  Dream  Boy/Kiss  Goodbye,  Doris  Webb  (Ava) 
— Ava  finally  is  attacking  the  singles  market  and  this  "Lost 
Dream"  looks  like  it  has  a  chance.  Doris  Webb  is  a  talent  to 
keep  your  eye  on.  Flip  is  not  strong. 

9)  The  Day  the  Sawmill  Closed  Down/She  Wants  to 
Be  Bobby's  Girl,  Dickey  Lee  (Smash) — Dickey  has  the 
sleeper  this  month  in  "The  Day."  It's  a  cute  lyrical  idea  with 
a  sort  of  folk  feel  to  it.  The  flip  is  weak  in  a  material  sense. 
Some  good  singing  turned  in  by  young  Dickey  Lee. 

10)  It  Isn't  There/That's  How  It  Goes,  George  Ma- 
haris  (Epic) — Rarely  do  I  put  two  versions  of  a  song  on  this 
list,  but  this  month  I  felt  I  had  to.  Mr.  "Route  66"  looks  like 
he  could  cut  through  with  "It  Isn't  There"  if  Johnny  Burnette 
doesn't  beat  him  to  it.  Flip  is  usual  but  not  hit  stuff.  George 
could  sneak  by  with  his  version.  Don  Costa  is  responsible  for 
the  great  backgrounds. 

11)  Tomorrow  Is  a  Long  Time/Haiti,  Bud  and  Travis 
(Liberty) — "Tomorrow,"  a  Dylan  tune,  is  the  winner  here. 
Not  a  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind,"  but  well  constructed.  "Haiti" 
is  pleasant,  but  it  misses  for  the  market.  Good  folk  sounds. 


SOLOMON    BURKE 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

recording  session.  As  I  sat  at  the  piano, 
I  couldn't  help  but  admire  his  great 
striving  for  perfection. 

He  accepts  criticism  and  profits  by 
it,  as  Atlantic  prexy  Jerry  Wexler  will 
tell  you.  He's  a  worker!  The  entire  ses- 
sion was  comfortable.  His  ease  perme- 
ated the  studio  and,  best  of  all,  I'm  sure 
I  heard  a  couple  of  hit  records  that  you, 
the  public,  will  be  hearing  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

Nice  to  hear,  nice  to  know 

Presently,  his  two  albums,  "The  Best 
of  Solomon  Burke"  and  "Solomon 
Burke's  Greatest  Hits,"  are  doing  well 
in  the  sales  dept.  What  is  in  the  cards 
for  Solomon,  I  believe,  is  more  hits  and 
more  success.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise for  a  person  with  talent  and  the 
desire  to  entertain  you. 

If  you  see  him  appearing  in  your 
city,  go  down  and  listen,  and  try  to  meet 
one  of  the  nicest  human  beings  I've 
ever  had  the  pleasure  to. 

Till  next  month,  then! 
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Is  it  ever  right  to  take  a  child  away  from  her  mother — even  with  the  mother's  blessings? 
Patty  Duke's  story  is  perhaps  the  only  one  you'll  ever  read  where  the  answer  has  to  be  YES! 


She  looked  so  little — so  lost.  She'd  just  passed  her  eighth 
birthday,  but  it  was  unlikely  she  had  "celebrated"  it.  (A 
cake  with  candles?  In  a  Lower  East  Side  tenement  where  bread 
itself  was  a  daily  problem? )  Small  for  her  age,  and  bare  of 
bone.  Only  the  most  discerning  eye  could  have  seen  that  some- 
one, somewhere,  cared  for  this  seeming  waif.  The  neat  dress 
spoke  all  too  clearly  the  struggle  against  drab  poverty.  The 
clean  reddish  hair  begged  for  skilled  handling. 

And  yet,  thought  John  Ross,  the  small  figure  was  a-tremble 
with  some  big  desire.  Those  questioning  eyes— now  green,  now 
blue — sought  more  than  childhood  usually  knew  existed. 

What  was  it  Patty  Duke  wanted?  To  be  loved  for  her  own 
self?  To  be  somebody,  not  just  another  mouth  to  feed?  To 
fulfill  a  dream  no  one  had  ever  had  time  to  listen  to? 

An  actors'  coach  and  manager,  John  Ross  knew  a  bit  about 
Patty's  family  background  in  a  roundabout  way — because  her 
brother  Ray  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Madison  Street  Boys' 
Club,  a  charitable  group  dedicated  to  keeping  underprivileged 
kids  off  the  New  York  City  streets  and  out  of  mischief.  The 
father  had  left  his  little  brood — Patty  and  Ray  and  an  older 
sister — and  the  mother  was  in  poor  health,  able  to  work  only 
part-time  as  a  restaurant  cashier. 

How  does  a  dream  grow  without  sunshine  or  nourishment? 

Yet  young  Ray  had  told  him :  "I've  got  a  kid  sister  pestering 
me  about  acting  lessons.  Would  you  take  her  on?" 

So  Patty  dreamed  of  being  an  actress.  You'd  never  guess  it, 
when  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak!  "New  Yorkese"  at  its 
most  uninhibited  and  unintelligible.  Eliza  Doolittle's  cockney 
accent  was  almost  pure  English,  by  comparison. 

Breathless,  Patty  awaited  the  magic  words  from  Ross. 

And,  luckily  for  this  pint-sized  Eliza,  John  is  no  stony- 
hearted Professor  Higgins.  He  and  his  wife  Ethel — a  former 
ballerina  who  teaches  their  pupils  dancing — are  in  show  busi- 
ness because  that's  where  they  belong.  They  work  with  children 
because  they  really,  truly  like  them. 

Looking  down  at  the  eager  little  face,  he  simply  couldn't  tell 
Patty  the  truth  about  her  chances.  Instead,  he  tested  her  with 
a  lesson,  then  called  Ethel  in  to  ask  what  she  thought  she  could 
do  with  her.  As  Patty  "rehearsed"  happily  all  by  herself — act- 
ing out  the  pantomimes  he'd  shown  her,  twisting  her  mouth 
to  imitate  the  fascinating  different  ways  he'd  used  his  voice — 
the  Rosses  discussed  her  problem. 

"There  isn't  much  to  work  on,"  said  Ethel  wistfully,  "but  she 
has  something.  Your  heart  just  can't  help  going  out  to  her." 
.  .  .  "She's  such  a  dewy  child,"  said   (Continued  on  page  88) 
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1  Patty  gets  a  "dream"  fur  coat  from  the  Rosses — and  Aunt  Ethel  gets  a  big  kiss!  2  Accessories,  too??? 
3  Even  a  top  actress  must  team  to  cook— and  like  low-calorie  salads.  4  Twisting  at  the  studio  with  Joey 
Trent,  young  actor  and  good  friend.  5  Studying  lines  on  the  roof  (with  fellow-pupil  Billy  McNally)  can  be 
fun!    6  Little  Susan   Melvin   agrees  Patty's   "Bambi"   is  a    real    dear,   though    officially   known    as    a    Chihuahua. 


Is  it  ever  right  to  take  a  child  away  from  her  mother — even  with  the  mother's  blessings? 
Patty  Duke's  story  is  perhaps  the  only  one  you'll  ever  read  where  the  answer  has  to  be  YES! 

Che  looked  so  little — so  lost.    She'd  just  passed  her  eighth 
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Is  it  ever  right  to  take  a  child  away  from  her  mother-even  with  the  mother's  blessings? 
Patty  Duke's  story  is  perhaps  the  only  one  you'll  ever  read  where  the  answer  has  to  be  YES! 


She  looked  so  little— so  lost.  She'd  just  passed  her  eighth 
birthday,  but  it  was  unlikely  she  had  "celebrated"  it.  (A 
cake  with  candles?  In  a  Lower  East  Side  tenement  where  bread 
itseH  was  a  daily  problem? )  Small  for  her  age,  and  bare  of 
bone.  Only  the  most  discerning  eye  could  have  seen  that  some- 
one, somewhere,  cared  for  this  seeming  waif.  The  neat  dress 
spoke  all  too  clearly  the  struggle  against  drab  poverty.  The 
clean  reddish  hair  begged  for  skilled  handling. 

And  yet,  thought  John  Ross,  the  small  figure  was  a-tremble 
with  some  big  desire.  Those  questioning  eyes— now  green,  now 
blue — sought  more  than  childhood  usually  knew  existed. 

What  was  it  Patty  Duke  wanted?  To  be  loved  for  her  own 
self?  To  be  somebody,  not  just  another  mouth  to  feed?  To 
fulfill  a  dream  no  one  had  ever  had  time  to  listen  to? 

An  actors'  coach  and  manager,  John  Ross  knew  a  bit  about 
Patty's  family  background  in  a  roundabout  way — because  her 
brother  Ray  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Madison  Street  Boys' 
Club,  a  charitable  group  dedicated  to  keeping  underprivileged 
kids  off  the  New  York  City  streets  and  out  of  mischief.  The 
father  had  left  his  little  brood — Patty  and  Ray  and  an  older 
sister — and  the  mother  was  in  poor  health,  able  to  work  only 
part-time  as  a  restaurant  cashier. 

How  does  a  dream  grow  without  sunshine  or  nourishment? 

Yet  young  Ray  had  told  him:  "I've  got  a  kid  sister  pestering 
me  about  acting  lessons.  Would  you  take  her  on?" 

So  Patty  dreamed  of  being  an  actress.  You'd  never  guess  it, 
when  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak!  "New  Yorkese"  at  its 
most  uninhibited  and  unintelligible.  Eliza  Doolittle's  cockney 
accent  was  almost  pure  English,  by  comparison. 

Breathless,  Patty  awaited  the  magic  words  from  Ross. 

And,  luckily  for  this  pint-sized  Eliza.  John  is  no  stony- 
hearted Professor  Higgins.  He  and  his  wife  Ethel — a  former 
ballerina  who  teaches  their  pupils  dancing — are  in  show  busi- 
ness because  that's  where  they  belong.  They  work  with  children 
because  they  really,  truly  like  them. 

Looking  down  at  the  eager  little  face,  he  simply  couldn't  tell 
Patty  the  truth  about  her  chances.  Instead,  he  tested  her  with 
a  lesson,  then  called  Ethel  in  to  ask  what  she  thought  she  could 
do  with  her.  As  Patty  "rehearsed"  happily  all  by  herself act- 
ing out  the  pantomimes  he'd  shown  her,  twisting  her  mouth 

to  imitate  the  fascinating  different  ways  he'd  used  his  voice 

the  Rosses  discussed  her  problem. 

"There  isn't  much  to  work  on,"  said  Ethel  wistfully,  "but  she 
has  something.  Your  heart  just  can't  help  going  out  to  her." 
.  .  .  "She's  such  a  dewy  child."  said   [Continued  on  page  88) 
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what  you  COULDN'T  see  on  TV 


28 


The  TV  camera  focuses  on  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  magnificently  dressed, 
impeccably  groomed.  She  takes 
you  on  a  tour  of  her  hometown — 
to  Westminster  Bridge,  Battersea 
Park  and  Hempstead  Green  Lush 
(near  the  house  where  she  was 
born)  ...  to  Buckingham  Palace 
(where  another  Elizabeth  lives), 
the  Albert  Memorial  and  the  Globe 
Theater ...  to  Hyde  Park  and  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  (a  celebrated  land- 
mark not  to  be  confused  with  the 
needling  your  guide  gives  and  gets 
from  Richard  Burton  in  their  mu- 
tual pursuit  of  ecstasy). 

What  you  don't  see  is  Elizabeth 
Taylor's  agony.  What  you  don't  see 
is  the  man  who  causes  this  agony, 
the  man  who  lived  in  the  Dorches- 
ter Hotel  suite  next-door  to  hers, 
the  man  she  left  London  for  and 
followed  to  Mexico.  The  man  called 
Richard  Burton. 

And  what  you  don't  hear  are  the 
words  no  scriptwriter  had  to  hand 
Liz  Taylor,  words  she  spoke  in  a 
more  private  place  and  time  to  ex- 
plain herself: 

"To  live  without  someone  to  love 
and  who  loves  you  is  an  existence 
I  could  not  endure,"  she  said.  "If 
you  want  certain  things  out  of  life, 
you  must  take  them.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  mere  fact  that  it's  worth 
wanting  means  that  you're  in  com- 
petition for  it  with  others  who,  I'll 
admit,  have  just  as  much  right  to 
yearn  for  it  as  I  have.  That's  where 
the  trouble  starts. 

"I  think   (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Exclusive  to  TV  Radio  Mirror: 


I 


I 


I 
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Why  he  must  see  her  once  a  week! 


\ 


"I  do  hope  you'll  come  back  to  me,"  she 
had  said,  as  they'd  parted. 

"Yeah.  Sure.  Maybe,"  Vince  had  an- 
swered. 

He'd  thought  about  her  on  the  drive  back 
to  his  apartment.  Of  her  beauty — statu- 
esque, Scandinavian,  "a  look-alike  for  In- 
grid  Bergman"  (as  he  would  tell  someone 
later).  Of  her  warmth — gentle,  concerned, 
understanding. 

He'd  thought,  too,  how  all  his  life  he  had 
figured  how  he  would  never  go  to  see  anyone 
of  this  particular  profession. 

"After  all,"  as  he'd  always  said  to  himself 
— like  so  many  others,  "this  is  the  one  kind 
of  thing  I  don't  need!" 

But  now,  this  night,  in  his  study — having 
met  her — he  began  to  wonder  .  .  .  deeply, 
seriously  ...  if  perhaps  the  need  was  not 
really  there. 

And,  finally,  he  made  up  his  mind — that 
it  was. 

And  so  he  rose,  and  reached  for  the 
phone  .  .  .  and  dialed. 

"Hello?"  the  voice  on  the  other  end  an- 
swered. 

"This  is  Vince  Edwards,"  he  said.  "I've 
decided  to  come  back — to  see  you.  To- 
morrow. And  from  now  on." 

To  which  the  voice  on  the  other  end  an- 
swered, softly,  "I'm  glad."  . 

The  woman  in  question  is  the  person  who, 
today — a  few  short  months  after  meeting 
him — probably  knows  more  about  Vince 
Edwards,  the  real  Vince  Edwards,  than  any- 
one else  on  earth. 

She  is,  it  happens,  his  psychiatrist — an 
exclusive  bit  of  information  which  TV-Radio 
Mirror  learned  from  none  other  than  the 
normally  don't-tell-'em-anything  Vince  him- 
self: 

"I  have  been  going  to  her — and  yes,  she 
is  a  she;  and  she  is  lovely  looking — because, 
well,  I  want  to  find  out  what  makes  me  tick. 
It's  been  a  damned  interesting  experience. 
She's  helped  me  a   {Continued  on  page  76) 
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KID 


For  a  long  time— too  long— he  was  The  Bad  Luck  Kjd, 
seemingly  headed  for  nowhere.  For  a  long  time,  the  breaks 
were  almost  his— almost— but  success  was  forever  dan- 
gling just  beyond  his  reach.  "I  never  quite  got  there,"  he 
says.  "Those  days  I  was  always  in  the  middle  of  mediocrity." 
■  •  .  Worse  yet,  he  was  the  fellow  who,  if  you  mentioned  his 
name,  would  find  people  saying:  "Gary  who?  ...  Oh,  that  Gary 
Clarke.  Isn't  he  the  guy  who  almost  married  Connie  Stevens?" 
Failure  and  mediocrity.  A  nothing  kind  of  life,  going  absolutely 
nowhere.  You  sort  of  die  a  little  with  a  brand  like  "almost"  burned 
into  your  heart.   Die  a  little,  or  tell  yourself  you'll  quit,  or  even  lash 
out  wildly  at  a  callous,  unfeeling  world  because  "I  never  get  the 
breaks."  Others  have  struck  back— with  hatred  and  violence.  Why, 
then,  didn't  Gary? 
What  brought  him  to  the  peak,  sustained  him  when  he  faltered?  What 
helped  him  in  the  dreary  days  after  he  made  a   ,  Continued  on  page  IS2) 
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JOHNNY  MATHIS: 

"It's  knowing  you're  going 
to  get  hurt... it's  trying  to 
walk  with  one  foot  in  the 
white  world,  one  foot  in  the 
black."   (Turn  to  page  79) 


DICK  GREGORY: 

"It's  a  white  man  spitting 
in  your  face .  .  .  kicking  you 
.  .'■">  it's  a  white  man  who 
looks  at  you  and  never  sees 
you."   (Turn  to  page  94) 


Behind  Judy  Garland's  frantic  drive  for  success  is  this  fervent  prayer: 


"When  I  was  a  child,"  Judy  Garland  once  said,  "more 
than  anything  else  I  wanted  to  be  loved  by  my  parents. 
It  seems  to  me  my  greatest  responsibility  as  a  mother 
is  to  give  my  children  all  the  love  I  have. 

"As  a  child  I  lived  in  a  lot  of  houses,  but  what  I  wanted 
most  was  a  home.  And  a  home  is  what  I'm  trying  to  give 
my  children." 

Judy  Garland,  born  Frances  Gumm,  has  never  come 
out  flatly  and  blamed  her  parents  for  the  insecurity  and 
unhappiness  she  has  suffered  all  her  life — but  there's  no 
doubt  that  deep  in  her  heart  she  holds  them  responsible. 
Judy  never  had  any  real  childhood.  She  went  on  the 
stage  when  she  was  three  and,  because  in  those  days 
show-business  folk  were  not  considered  "desirable,"  Judy 
found  it  tough  going.  Many  mothers  wouldn't  even  let 
their  children  play  with  her.    {Please  turn  the  page) 


The  backstage  world  of  Judy  Garland:  "As  a  child,  I  only  felt  alive  and  wanted 


"The  only  time  I  felt  wanted  when  I  was  a  kid  was 
when  I  was  on  stage,  performing,"  Judy  recalls.  "The  . 
stage  was  my  only  friend — the  only  place  where  I  felt 
alive  and  comfortable  and  safe.  Later,  when  I  broke 
into  movies,  I  felt  awkward,  plump  and  unwanted.  I've 
never  had  any  formal  training,  and  my  lack  of  stage 
education  gave  me  an  inferiority  complex  which  I've 
never  lost.  I  never  knew  when  I  was  doing  a  thing 


right — and  I  still  don't.  Each  time  I  get  before  an 
audience,  I'm  suffering  inside,  certain  I'll  goof.  And 
when  I  hear  the  audience  applaud  and  feel  that  they 
mean  it,  I  want  to  cry,  the  happiness  hurts  so.  But 
today,  the  only  time  I  really  feel  happy  and  alive  is 
when  I'm  with  my  children." 

When  Judy  Garland  met  Sid  Luft,  her  present  hus- 
band (with  whom  she  is  battling  in  an  on-and-off  mar- 
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n  stage  ...  as  a  grown  woman,  I  only  feel  alive  and  happy  with  my  children" 


riage),  she  was  in  one  of  her  "nobody  loves  me" 
stages.  He  said  that  he  loved  her.  He  made  her  feel 
wanted  and  needed.  The  little  girl  whose  father  had 
died  before  she  reached  the  peak  of  her  career  finally 
found  the  father  image  she  was  looking  for.  After  two 
unhappy  marriages,  to  two  good,  fine  men  whom  she 
still  admires  ("I  had  good  taste,"  she  says  in  recall- 
ing  David   Rose,   composer-conductor,   and   Vincente 


Minnelli,  director-producer),  Judy  felt  she  had  found 
the  answer.  So  far,  the  record  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate she  hasn't.  After  umpteen  separations  and  two 
filings  for  divorce,  Judy  and  Sid  still  can't  seem  to 
make  up  their  minds  if  their  union  was  made  in 
Utopia  or  in  hell. 

The  only  thing  that  is  certain  in  Judy's  private  life 
is  that  she's  determined  her  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  White  House  is  a-buzz  with  the  gaiety,  laughter  and 
noise  of  little  children.  Their  voices  ring  through  the 
Presidential  home  and  echo  faintly  out  over  the  spacious 
tree-covered  lawn  now  laden  with  fallen  rust-colored 
leaves  of  autumn. 

Here  and  there  the  bubbly  voice  of  a  little  boy  can  be 
heard  drifting  on  the  wind.  It  may  be  some  incongruous 
or  childish  phrase,  but  he  can  be  forgiven  for  not 
making  much  sense,  because  you  don't  expect  too  much 
out  of  a  not-quite-three-year-old,  though  he  is  John 
F.  Kennedy  Jr. 

Listen  again  and  perhaps  you  might  catch  the  girlish 
ripple  of  laughter,  perhaps  a  squeal  of  delight  or  a  yelp  of 
annoyance.  Certainly  even  Caroline  Kennedy  has  a 
right,  like  all  little  girls,  to  an  oratorical  outburst.  Especially 
if  her  little  brother  pulls  her  hair. 


WHAT  THE  BABY'S  DEATH 

IS  DOING  TO  JACKIE 


These  are  the  sounds  of  the  White  House  these  days — 
but  they  are  not  complete,  not  what  was  intended,  not 
what  was  hoped  for. 

Amid  this  cacophony  of  chatter  swirling  out  of  the 
Presidential  home,  one  voice  is  missing.  A  missing  voice 
that  adds  an  inherently  painful  note  to  the  scene. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Patrick  Bouvier  Kennedy — a  voice 
never  heard  and  never  to  be  heard  and  yet,  strangely 
missed. 

Perhaps  by  now  Caroline  has  forgotten,  and  if  young 
John  ever  understood,  he  must  have  forgotten  long  ago. 
But  the  memory  of  that  tiny  four-and-one-half -pound 
baby  born  to  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy  at  12:52  P.M., 
Wednesday,  August  7th,  1963 — ftve-and-one-half  weeks 
prematurely — lingers  unhappily  in  the  hearts  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  White  House.     (Continued  on  page  Ik) 
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Some  women  go  all  sighs  and  dewy  eyes,  when  they  start  knit- 
ting tiny  garments.  Not  Carol  Burnett!  She  clicks  the 
needles  like  castanets  and  leaps  for  joy — for  all  the  world  to 
see.  Carol  was  as  dewy-eyed  as  any  gal  when  she  told  hus- 
band Joe  Hamilton  she  was  pregnant  .  .  .  then  she  exuberantly 
took  off  for  her  native  Texas  to  star  in  a  strenuous 
"Calamity  Jane"  at  the  Dallas  State  Fair  .  .  .  and  came  back 
to  New  York  to  tape  it  all  for  TV,  (Please  turn  the  page) 


The  perfect  "Calamity  Jane" — even  though 
pregnant!  Carol  Burnett  pulled  no  punches 
rehearsing  her  big  scenes  with  Art  Lund 
(left)  .  .  .  but  husband  Joe  Hamilton — pencil 
ever  handy  tor  production  changes — didn't 
let    her    enthusiasm    lead    to    needless    risks. 


CatuJL  x£{jjty(sdx\ 


Is  this  any  way  to  treat  an  expectant  mother?  But,  rowdy  at  it  may 
look  on  TV,  Carol  told  us:  "I'm  not  taking  any  chances.  I  cut  down 
on  the  jumping — and  when  I'm  carried  around,  I  insist  they  do  it 
gently."  (You  can  just  bet  they  did!)  She  knows  that  life  was  much 
rougher  than  this  for  the  original  "Calamity  Jane" — and  Jane  never 
got  a  million-dollar  contract  ...  or  a  home  of  her  own,  with  a  baby. 


A  stroll  through  the   lavish  TV  sets   is  as  relaxing   as  a   nap  to  this 


as  shown  in  these  exclusive  pictures. 
"I  feel  fine,"  she  told  Earl  Wilson,  "but 
the  baby  will  be  born  black  and 
blue!"  A  Burnett  exaggeration,  of  course 
...  yet  bruises  do  run  in  her  family. 
Carol  has  been  known  to  bring  a  whole 
stage  set  crashing  down  with  her 
leaps  and  falls — but  you  can  be  sure 
she  took  every  precaution,  this  time, 
not  to  endanger  the  child  she  wants  so 
much.  ...  By  the  time  you're 
guffawing  at  her  antics  this  November, 
Carol  will  be  relaxing  like  mad.  'Way 
ahead  of  her  are  the  next  specials  she'll 
do  for  CBS-TV,  the  new  movies  for 
Paramount  and  the  records  for  Decca 
.  .  .  the  musical,  "A  Girl  to  Remem- 
ber," she'll  star  in  on  Broadway  next 
May.  For  Carol,  these  next  months 
will  be  quiet  ones — with  all  January  and 
February  set  aside  solely  to  welcome 
her  bundle  of  joy  ...  the  traditional  pink 
and  white  bundle,  of  course,  not 
off-beat  black  and  blue! — Irene  Storm 
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restless  tomboy.  She  also  looks  calm   in   the   scene   above— though,    plotwise,   she's   making    a    hilarious    mistake    about   the    "fine    lady's"    character. 


Good  thing  those  bags  aren't  really  loaded!  (Like  guns — they  seldom  are,  on  TV.)  But,  even  so,  Art 
Lund  looks  apprehensive.  He  plays  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  Jane's  rip-snortin'  pardner.  The  other  handsome 
male  co-star  is  Don  Chastain,  as  young  Lieutenant  Gilmartin.  And  it's  pretty  Beryl  Towbin  who  plays 
Katie  Brown,  a  gal  who  isn't  quite  what  she  seems.  All  top  musical-comedy  performers  .  .  .  and  there 
are  songs,  as  well  as  leaping  dances— and  loads  of  lovely  laughter — in  this  ninety-minute  special. 
(The  nationwide  unveiling?  It  will  be  November  12th — a  Tuesday  night — at  9:30  EST,  over  CBS-TV.) 
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It  thil  any  way  to  treat  an  expectant  mother?  But,  rowdy  at  it  may 
look  on  TV,  Carol  told  us:  "I'm  not  taking  any  chance*.  I  cut  down 
on  tho  jumping — and  when  I'm  carried  around,  I  imitt  they  do  it 
gently."  (You  can  juit  bet  thoy  did!)  She  knows  that  lifo  was  much 
roughor  than  this  for  tho  original  "Calamity  Jane" — and  Jano  nevor 
got  a  million-dollar  contract  ...  or  a  homo  of  her  own,  with  a  baby. 


A  stroll  through  tho  lavish  TV  sots  is  a 


as  shown  in  these  exclusive  pictures. 
"I  feel  fine,"  she  told  Earl  Wilson,  "but 
the  baby  will  be  born  black  and 
blue!"  A  Burnett  exaggeration,  of  course 
...  yet  bruises  do  run  in  her  family. 
Carol  has  been  known  to  bring  a  whole 
stage  set  crashing  down  with  her 
leaps  and  falls — but  you  can  be  sure 
she  took  every  precaution,  this  time, 
not  to  endanger  the  child  she  wants  so 
much.  ...  By  the  time  you're 
guffawing  at  her  antics  this  November, 
Carol  will  be  relaxing  like  mad.  'Way 
ahead  of  her  are  the  next  specials  she'll 
do  for  CBS-TV,  the  new  movies  for 
Paramount  and  the  records  for  Decca 
...  the  musical,  "A  Girl  to  Remem- 
ber," she'll  star  in  on  Broadway  next 
May.  For  Carol,  these  next  months 
will  be  quiet  ones — with  all  January  and 
February  set  aside  solely  to  welcome 
her  bundle  of  joy  . . .  the  traditional  pink 
and  white  bundle,  of  course,  not 
off-beat  black  and  blue! — Irene  Storm 


ro.rl.ss  tomboy.   Sh.   also   look,  calm   in   tho   sc.no   abovo-though,    plotwiso,   she's   making    o    hilarious 
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liltak.    about    tho    "fine    lady's"    character. 


Good  thing  those  bags  aren't  really  loaded!  (Like  guns— they  seldom  are.  on  TV.)  But.  even  10,  Art 
Lund  looks  apprehensive.  He  plays  Wild  Bill  Hickok.  Jane's  rip-snortin'  pordner.  The  other  handsome 
male  co-star  is  Don  Chaitain,  as  young  Lieutenant  Gilmortin.  And  it's  pretty  Beryl  Towbin  who  plays 
Katie  Brown,  a  gal  who  isn't  quite  whol  she  seems.  All  top  musical-comedy  performers  ...  and  there 
are  songs,  as  well  ai  leaping  dances — and  loads  of  lovely  laughter — In  this  ninetyminule  special. 
(The  nationwide  unveiling?  It  will  be  November  12th — a  Tuesday  night — ot  9:30  EST,  over  CBS-TV.) 


The  Glenn  Corbett  story 


MOTHER 

WHO 

LOVED 

HIM-AND  LOST  HIM 


Pictures  from  the  billfold  of 
Glenn's  "Mommy" :  1.  Carmen 
and  friend  Helen  Alexander. 

2.  Young  Glenn  and  friend. 

3.  His  dad  poses  with  Glenn 
and  cousin.  4.  Carmen  with 
Glenn  and  pal.  5.  Graduation. 


'armen  isn't  sure  how  soon  she  cried — nor  how 

much,  because,  inwardly,  she's  crying  still. 

But   she's   certain  that  she   smiled   cheerily   until 

Glenn  Edwin  was  out  of  sight,  waving  and  calling  to 

him  to  have  a  nice  trip,  because  he  never  guessed 

for  a  minute  that  he  was  leaving  her  for  good. 

"I  won't  be  gone  long,"  the  little  boy  had  prom- 
ised as  he  snapped  his  suitcase  shut."  I'll  see  you  soon." 


Then,  he  kissed  her  goodbye  and  left.  Both  of  them 
smiled  and  waved  brightly  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 
It  was  days,  maybe  weeks,  later  that  Glenn  Corbett, 
now  co-star  of  "Route  66,"  realized  that  he  would  no 
longer  live  with  the  only  mother  he  had  ever  known. 
They'd  keep  in  touch — yes,  even  now  they  sometimes 
visit  by  telephone — but  Glenn  and  Carmen  wouldn't 
count  her  slim  paycheck   (Continued  on  page   91) 
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JERRY    LEWIS. 

"THEY  TRIED 

TO  MAKE 

MY  SON 

ASHAMED 

OF  ME' 


"A  few  years  ago,"  said  Jerry 
Lewis  softly,  "I  was  so  terribly 
frightened  about  what  my  ca- 
reer was  doing  to  my  son  Gary 
that  1  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  quit  the  business."  .-. .  Jerry 
Lewis  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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TOLD  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME: 
BOB  FULLER'S  LOVE  STORY 


Bob  Fuller  is  so  much  in  love  with 
his  wife  that  he's  already  thinking 
about  a  second  marriage. 

Sounds  crazy,  huh?  But  don't  get 
the  wrong  idea.  When,  and  if,  Bob 
marries  again,  he'll  marry  the  same 
girl — Patty. 

Bob,  who  gave  a  pretty  teenager 
his  name  and  his  heart  some 
months  ago  in  a  Las  Vegas  cere- 
mony, is  beginning  to  think  that  he 
owes  her  something  more. 

"Every  girl,"  Bob  said  recently, 
"wants  a  church  wedding  with 
bridesmaids  and  all  her  friends  as 
witnesses.  I  think  maybe  we'll  have 
another  wedding  like  that,  because 
know  it  would  please  Patty.  Some- 
day I'm  going  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  so  that  we  can  be  married  by 
a  priest." 

Coming 
from  Bob  Ful- 
ler, this  was 
a  stunning 
testimonial  to 
the  change 
that  Patty  has  wrought  in  a  young 
man  who  has  been  one  of  filmdom's 
most  free-ranging  bachelors.    Bob, 
formerly  star  of  "Laramie"  and  cur- 
rently starring  in  "Wagon  Train," 
wasn't  exactly  a   sagebrush   Errol 
Flynn  in  his  single  state,  but  his  ro- 
mantic adventures  gave  columnists 
plenty  to  write  about. 

For  a  time,  beautiful,  red-haired 
Kathy  Nolan  referred  to  him  as  her 
fiance. 

Swinging,  torchy  Keely  Smith  fa- 
vored him  as  an  escort  after  her 
separation  from  Louis  Prima. 

And,  all  the  while,  Bob  was  frank 
to  say  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
marry  anybody.  "Whenever  I  think 
a  girl  is  trying  to  marry  me,"  he 
candidly     (Continued    on    page    86) 
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Bob  Fuller  is  so  much  in  love  with 
his  wife  that  he's  already  thinking 
about  a  second  marriage. 
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marries  again,  he'll  marry  the  same 
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mony, is  beginning  to  think  that  he 
owes  her  something  more. 

"Every  girl,"  Bob  said  recently, 
"wants  a  church  wedding  with 
bridesmaids  and  all  her  friends  as 
witnesses.  I  think  maybe  we'll  have 
another  wedding  like  that,  because 
I  know  it  would  please  Patty.  Some- 
day I'm  going  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  so  that  we  can  be  married  by 
a  priest." 

Coming 
from  Bob  Ful- 
ler, this  was 
a  stunning 
testimonial  to 
the  change 
that  Patty  has  wrought  in  a  young 
man  who  has  been  one  of  filmdom's 
most  free-ranging  bachelors.    Bob, 
formerly  star  of  "Laramie"  and  cur- 
rently starring  in  "Wagon  Train," 
wasn't  exactly  a   sagebrush    Errol 
Flynn  in  his  single  state,  but  his  ro- 
mantic adventures  gave  columnists 
plenty  to  write  about. 

For  a  time,  beautiful,  red-haired 
Kathy  Nolan  referred  to  him  as  her 
fiance. 

Swinging,  torchy  Keely  Smith  fa- 
vored him  as  an  escort  after  her 
separation  from  Louis  Prima. 

And,  all  the  while,  Bob  was  frank 
to  say  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
marry  anybody.  "Whenever  I  think 
a  girl  is  trying  to  marry  me,"  he 
candidly    {Continued    on    page   86) 
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"New  York  was  so  sunny  that  day, 
and  the  people  were  having  such 
fun.  Only  I  seemed  to  be  walking  in 
darkness.  I  could  only  wonder  why 
nobody  noticed  the  misery  which  I 
felt  was  hanging  around  my  neck 
like  a  leper's  bell..  Was  1  that  good 
an  actress  that  I  could  make  every- 
one believe  I  was  as  happy  and 
cheerful  as  I  tried  to  pretend?  Sud- 
denly, I  looked  into  my  heart  and 
saw  the  truth.  I  was  mentally  ill. .  .  . 
and  I  had  to  have  help." 

Thus,  in  the  most  casual  of  tones, 
Vivian  Vance,  pert  co-star  of  "The 
Lucy  Show,"  began  the  story  of  her 
eight-year  ordeal.  (Please  turn  page) 
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Vivian  Vance 

continued 


The  blond  actress  tells  of  her  se- 
cret anguish  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
encourage  other  victims  of  mental 
illness  to  "face  up  to  the  facts  and 
seek  professional  care."  Quite  readi- 
ly, Vivian  points  out  that,  "Chances 
are,  if  I  got  into  one  of  those  black 
moods  today  and  my  husband  or 
some  friend  told  me  to  'snap  out  of 
it,'  I'd  just  laugh  at  that  silly  and 
overworked  phrase.  But  fifteen  years 
ago !  My  goodness,  I  can  tell  you  my 
emotions  were  on  a  hair-trigger  and 
any  such  advice  might  have  started 
me  screaming  my  head  off.  .  .  ." 

Nobody  meeting  vibrant,  joyous 
Vivian  today  would  ever  guess  that 
her  long  walk  through  darkness  al- 
most caused  her  to  quit  her  career. 
"The  worst  part  of  it,"  she  says, 
"was  my  fear  of  being  found  out.  I 
spent  tortured  hours  working  up  the 
role  of  Vivian  Vance,  the  bright, 
self-possessed  and  confident  woman. 
It  was  all  fictitious.  Even  at  the  time 
I  was  getting  the  highest  praise 
from  critics  and  the  public,  I  was 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  inadequacy.  I 
doubted  my  talent,  my  taste  and  my 
judgment,  and  I  was  in  constant 
fear  that  people  might  suspect  what 
was  eating  at  me  all  the  time." 

She  wasn't  found  out,  and  possi- 
bly the  best-kept  secret  of  show 
business  was  Vivian's  mental  dis- 
turbances and  psychoanalytic  strug- 
gle since  1947  to  regain  control  of 
her  nerves,  emotions  and  under- 
standing— for  the  first  time  in  her 
life — of  herself. 

How  did  her  distressing  condition 
come  about?  Vivian  attempts  to 
supply  an  answer. 

"Many  people  who  have  a  smat- 
tering of  Freud  assume  that  all 
neuroses  spring  from  an  unhappy 
childhood.   True,   it   often   happens 


Poolside — and  singing  in  the   rain! 


that  way.  A  child  is  rejected,  re- 
ceives some  traumatic  shock,  and, 
later  in  life,  begins  to  show  symp- 
toms. But  it  is  not  always  that  sim- 
ple. In  my  case,  I  had  a  childhood 
that  was  normal,  pleasant  and 
healthy.  There  was  always  an 
abundance  of  affection,  loyalty  and 
good  humor  within  the  family. 
There  still  is.  My  four  sisters  and 
my  brother  were  a  tower  of  strength 
to  me  in  my  bad  years.  So  the  com- 
mon cause  of  most  mentally  sick 
people,  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
their  unhappy  childhood,  did  not 
apply  in  my  case." 

Vivian  was  born  and  reared  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  most 
average  and  normal.  Her  birthplace 
was  Cherryvale,  Kansas,  and  her 
early  upbringing  was  in  Independ- 
ence, of  the  same  state.  In  her  teens, 
her  family  moved  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  There  Vivian  joined  a 
little-theater  group.  She  had  always 
felt  the  pull  of  acting  in  Kansas, 
where  she  appeared  in  several  high- 
school  productions.  Her  interest  in 
the  stage  continued  until  it  became 
the  great  love  of  her  life.  To  finance 
a  trip  to  New  York  "and  conquer 
Broadway,"  she  appeared  in  a  fund- 
raising  performance  of  "The  Trial 
of  Mary  Dugan."  The  people  of 
Albuquerque  rallied  to  their  adopt- 
ed daughter,  and  as  a  result  she  had 
enough  for  a  train  ticket  and  a  few 
weeks'  expenses  in  the  big  city. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  Vivian 
moved  into  the  modest  MacDougal 
Street  Girls  Club.  Beginners  are 
bold.  Knowing  little  about  the  ac- 
cepted methods  of  casting,  she 
hurried  to  an  audition  for  the 
Jerome  Kern — Oscar  Hammerstein 
musical,    "Music    in    the    Air."    It 
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turned  out,  much  to  her  dismay,  to 
be  that  the  "open  call"  was  for  girls 
with  operatic  training.  Vivian  de- 
cided to  go  down  singing.  Her  turn 
arrived,  she  stepped  out  and,  with 
blithe  determination,  asked  the 
pianist  to  play  "After  You've  Gone." 
Then,  taking  a  deep  breath,  she 
belted  out  her  own  brassy  version. 
There  was  a  silence  from  the  small 
group  listening  from  third-row  cen- 
ter. Sure  she  was  a  flop,  Vivian 
began  a  bouncy  exit  through  the 
stage  door.  Her  knees  fairly  buck- 
led when  Kern  himself  headed  her 
off  to  tell  her  there  was  a  spot  in 
the  show  for  her. 

The  show  was  a  success  and  she 
received  some  fine  notices.  As  a 
result,  she  found  parts  in  other  pro- 
ductions until,  five  years  later,  her 
name  was  up  in  lights  as  Ed  Wynn's 
leading  lady  in  "Hooray  for  What." 
Other  starring  roles  followed  and 
then,  early  in  1944,  she  went  over- 
seas to  entertain  troops  in  a  spe- 
cially tailored  script  of  "Over 
Twenty-One."  Her  unit  landed  in 
North  Africa  and  trailed  the  Army 
into  Italy,  putting  on  shows  wher- 
ever possible  in  the  wake  of  war's 
devastation.  She  returned  home,  on 
the  thin  edge  of  exhaustion,  and  al- 
most at  once  went  into  the  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  company  of 
"Voice  of  the  Turtle."  It  had  a  long 
run  and,  when  it  was  over,  she 
returned  to  New  York  and  to  a 
resumption  of  life  with  her  husband, 
actor  Philip  Ober,  whom  she  had 
met  and  married  in  1941  while  they 
both  were  appearing  in  "Kiss  the 
Boys  Goodbye." 

Their  careers  had  kept  them 
parted  for  a  good  deal  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  now,  with  the  strain  of 
work  and   {Continued  on  page  71) 
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Thoughtful  mothers  know  the  importance  of  having  enough 
time,  energy  and  income  to  devote  to  each  child,  individually. 

Thousands  of  doctors  recommend  EMKO  for  planning  the  number  of  children  and  their  spacing. 
EMKO  is  proved  immediately  effective  and  safe  by  medical  authorities.  It  is  accepted  by  20 
leading  medical  magazines.  EMKO  is  an  aerosol  foam— pleasant  and  easy  to  use;  spermicidal  and 
odorless.  Women  appreciate  its  daintiness  and  privacy;  there's  never  a  sign  it  has  been  used. 
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THE   EMKO  COMPANY      Dept.  ME-11 
7912  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 
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I  was  married- 
My  age  is 

NAME 


-(date) 
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Vic  Morrow  wants  to  clear  his  name . . . 

he  doesn't  want  his  kids  to  grow  up 

and  discover  their  dad  has  a  police  record! 
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.gj  e  kept  telling  himself,  "They  must  be  kidding."  The  cops  were  pushing  him  against  the 
■■    wall,  frisking  him  and  demanding,  "What's  your  name,  buddy?" 

Vic  Morrow  growled.  "None  of  your  business!  I  didn't  do  anything!"  He  was  twenty- 
four,  muscular  and  tough,  like  the  sergeant  he  plays  today  on  "Combat,"  and  he  had  a  good 
mind  to  slam  into  those  cops.  But  he  held  back.  He  kept  waiting  for  them  to  smile  and 
say,  "Okay,  we're  just  having  laughs." 

The  two  policemen  trained  their  flashlights  on  him,  and  he  could  see  they  both  carried 
their  guns  and  handcuffs.  They  were  ready  for  trouble.  "What  did  you  do  at  the  gas  station?" 

Vic  tried  to  suppress  his  annoyance  as  he  snapped,  "You  kidding?  I  was  at  no  gas  station 
— I've  been  walking.  Just  brought  my  girl  home,  and  she  ran  into  her  apartment — " 

"Why?"  .  .  .  "Because  we  had  an  argument,  that's  why!"  .  .  .  "Where  do  you  live?"  .  .  . 
"Six  blocks  from  here.    I  was  just  going  to  walk  back  when  you  grabbed  me." 

Then  he  kept  thinking,  "These  cops  must  have  seen  me  play  a  hoodlum  in  that  movie." 

One  policeman  looked  long  and  hard  at  him,  then  said,  "Aren't  you  in  'The  Blackboard 
Jungle'?"  "Yes,  yes,"  Vic  said.  "I'm  the  guy.  It's  my  first  movie.  I  came  in  from  New  York 
for  it — "  The  other  policeman  goaded  him.  "An  actor,  eh?  How  much  did  you  make?"  .  .  . 
Vic  got  angry  and  found  himself  snarling  almost  as  if  he  were  back  in  "The  Blackboard  Jun- 
gle." "None  of  your  damn  business!" 

One  policeman  said,  grimly,  "Keep  your  hands  up!"  Vic  put  his  hands  up,  and  he  heard 
the  other  policeman  say,  "Okay,  wise  guy.  How  much  did  you  make?"  Vic,  knowing  he  had 
done  nothing  wrong,  snapped,  "Since  when  do  cops  ask  actors  how  much  they  make?"  He 
was  boiling  mad  now.  If  they  were  kidding  and  putting  on  a  big  act,  then  he  might  as  well  end 
it.  If  they  were  not  kidding,  then  he'd  better  find  out  quickly. 

In  a  moment  he  knew  they  weren't  kidding.  They  had  grabbed  him  and  pushed  him  toward 
the  police  squad  car.    "Get  in!" 

He  was  on  North  Curzon  Street,  just  off  Sunset  Boulevard,  and  it  was  one  in  the  morning. 
"There  must  be  hundreds  of  cars  whizzing  on  Sunset,"  he  brooded.  "Thousands  of  people 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  My  girl  is  in  that  apartment  there — and  here  I  am  with  a  couple 
of  crazy  cops  who  think  I  robbed  a  gas  station." 

He  shuffled  unwillingly  toward  the  squad  car.  It  was  all  so  incredible!  Here  he  had  a 
date  with  his  girlfriend,  Barbara  Turner,  and  they  had  a  misunderstanding  about  dinner. 
He  got  the  time  wrong,  and  he  had  finished  eating  before  she  arrived.  She  got  mad,  and 
they  had  been  bickering  all  evening.  So  when  he  brought  her  home,  she  ran  in,  slamming 
the  door  in  his  face.   And  just  then  these  two  cops  came  along. 

He  found  himself  being  pushed  into  the  car,  and  then  the  policemen  flanking  him.  The  car 
headed  for  the  Hollywood  precinct  police  station,  off  Cahuenga,  near  Wilcox  and  Fountain. 
He  wondered  if  Barbara  would  ever  believe  him  when  he  told  her  what  was  happening. 
He  wondered  what  would  happen  if  some  columnist  saw  him  in  the  police  car,  if  some 
reporter  recognized  him  in  the  police  station. 

"We'll  have  to  take  you  in,"  one  policeman  said.  .  .  .  "What  for?"  .  .  .  "Questioning."  .  .  . 
"Questioning  for  what?  You  got  to  charge  me  with  something  before  you  can  do  that!" 

"Don't  worry.  We'll  make  the  charges  when  we  feel  like  it."  .  .  .  "But  I'm  an  actor,  dammit! 
Maybe  you  got  my  acting  confused  with  the  real  me.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  a  hoodlum.  But 
I'm  an  actor!  Hear  me?  An  actor!"  .  .  .  "Yes,  yes.  How  much  did  they  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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VIC  MORROW 

continued 

pay  you  for  it?"  .  .  .  "Who  gives  you 
the  right  to  ask?"  .  .  .  "We  got  to 
question." 

The  cops  eased  Vic  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  him  into  the  police  station. 
Vic  looked  around  furtively.  He  didn't 
see  any  familiar  faces.  Good!  Maybe 
he  could  get  out  of  this  scrape  without 
it  being  reported  to  the  papers. 

The  police  walked  him  to  a  desk  and 
filled  out  a  card.  Vic  kept  brooding.  He 
was  all  set  for  his  next  movie,  "Portrait 
of  a  Mobster,"  and  he  was  going  to 
portray  the  notorious  New  York  mob- 
ster Dutch  Schultz.  If  one  hoodlum  role 
got  him  into  so  much  trouble,  maybe 
he  ought  to  cancel  out  of  the  next  one. 

Soon  he  was  being  propelled  into  a 
small  room,  for  interrogation.  The  cops 
sat  him  down,  then  walked  about,  eying 
him  suspiciously  and  shooting  rapid 
questions: 

"You  sure  you  weren't  at  a  gas  sta- 
tion tonight?" 

"You  sure  you  saw  a  girl  tonight?" 

"What  did  you  do  before  becoming 
an  actor?" 

"Ever  been  arrested  before?" 

"Ever  been  fingerprinted?" 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"How  much  did  you  make  on   that 
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movie : 

"How  much  did  you  make?"  seemed 
to  be  their  private  joke,  and  it  in- 
furiated Vic.  He  kept  shaking  his  head 
in  disbelief,  fighting  the  mounting  anger 
within  him  and  trying  to  convince  him- 
self that  somehow  this  was  all  a  night- 
mare .  .  .  perhaps  a  bad  gag,  like  a 
corny  gangster  movie  with  hoodlums  in 
pearl-gray  hats  and  slow-witted  cops  in 
misfit  uniforms.  He  kept  remembering 
life  in  New  York,  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood, having  the  traditional  suspicion 
of  all  police. 

He  had  a  "past" 

The  truth  was :  It  wasn't  the  first  time 
he  had  been  grabbed  by  police.  But, 
of  course,  he  didn't  intend  to  confess 
this.  A  couple  of  years  previously,  when 
he  was  studying  with  Paul  Mann's  dra- 
ma workshop  and  driving  a  taxi  in  New 
York,  he  decided  that  being  a  sidewalk 
peddler  might  be  better  than  taxi  driv- 
ing. So  he  went  to  a  wholesale  toy  fac- 
tory, bought  a  couple  of  dozen  toys  to 
sell  at  a  dollar  each,  and  peddled  them 
along  14th  Street.  After  he  sold  twenty 
toys,  a  cop  grabbed  him,  put  him  in  the 
"paddy  wagon,"  brought  him  to  police 
court,  where  he  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  twelve  dollars  for  selling  mer- 
chandise without  a  license.  It  was  the 
end  of  Vic's  career  as  a  salesman. 

But  he  hadn't  been  angry  when  this 
had  happened  in  New  York;  it  was  so 
impersonal.  This  time,  in  Hollywood, 
it  was  different.  These  cops  were  treat- 
ing him  like  a  punk  hoodlum,  and  he 
was  sore! 

Vic  growled  answers  to  the  question- 
ing, while  building  a  monumental 
hatred  for  the  police.  Finally,  after 
three  long  and  tedious  and  dreadful 
hours,  he  was  fed  up. 


"I  know  my  rights!"  he  yelled.  "I'm 
twenty-four,  and  an  American  citizen, 
and  I  have  the  right  to  make  a  call!" 

He  had  studied  law  at  Lakeland, 
Florida,  once — before  he  decided  to  turn 
to  acting — and  he  knew  something 
about  his  rights. 

"All  right,"  agreed  one  policeman. 
"Whom  do  you  want  to  phone?" 

It  was  4  A.M. 

"Who  could  I  phone  in  the  middle 
of  the  night?"  Vic  yelled.  "Not  an 
office.  The  only  one  would  be  my 
girl  .  .  .  Barbara  Turner  ...  I  had  just 
brought  her  home  when  you  grabbed 
me." 

"Okay,  I'll  make  the  call,"  said  the 
policeman.  Vic  gave  him  the  phone 
number. 

The  policeman  dialed  the  number  and 
when  Barbara  answered,  sleepily,  he 
said,  "This  is  the  Hollywood  police 
station.  We  have  a  fellow  here  who  says 
he's  Vic  Morrow,  and  he  claims  he  was 
with  you  tonight  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  Bar- 
bara exploded,  "You  woke  me  up!  ... 
Is  this  a  gag?  .  .  .  Well,  I  don't  think 
it's  funny  ..." 

Vic  could  see  what  happened.  Bar- 
bara must  have  thought  he  had  figured 
out  this  phone  call  just  to  needle  her. 

The  policeman  hung  up  the  phone. 

"Well,  she  wasn't  very  cooperative; 
she  didn't  even  admit  she  knows  you." 

"Then  I  want  to  phone  a  lawyer!" 
Vic  yelled.     "I  have  the  right." 

"No,"  said  the  policeman,  grimly. 
"I'm  afraid  now  we'll  have  to  hold  you 
overnight." 

"But  you  can't  do  that  without  a 
court  order!"  Vic  shouted. 

"We'll  hold  you,"  one  policeman  said, 
"and  get  a  court  order  in  the  morning." 

The  more  he  howled,  the  more  hostile 
the  policemen  became.  He  felt  trapped; 
he  didn't  know  where  to  turn. 

He  was  led  out  of  the  interrogation 
room,  down  a  corridor  to  another  room 
jammed  with  files,  desks,  ink  pads, 
forms  and  a  camera. 

He  realized  suddenly:  "They're  go- 
ing to  fingerprint  me!" 

He  had  seen  this  in  a  hundred  movies. 
The  suspect  is  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. Click,  click,  click!  Right  pro- 
file, left  profile,  full  face !  And  a  number 
on  the  chest. 

He  boiled  over  with  rage. 

What  kind  of  a  world  was  he  living 
in?  How  could  police  do  this  to  him? 
Who  gave  them  the  right  to  fingerprint 
him?  Why,  they  hadn't  even  told  him 
what  the  charge  was! 

He  pulled  away  from  the  desk,  but 
the  cops  pushed  him  back. 

A  middle-aged  man  kept  saying, 
"Come  on,  now,  give  me  your  finger- 
prints ...  be  a  nice  guy." 

"To  hell  with  being  a  nice  guy,"  Vic 
yelled.  "Nobody's  going  to  fingerprint 
me!" 

The  man  tried  to  force  Vic's  fingers 
down  on  an  ink  pad.  Vic  fought  back. 

"If  I  ever  want  to  get  a  passport  or 
a  license,  they'll  ask  if  I've  ever  been 
arrested  .  .  .  and  I'll  have  to  say  I  was 
arrested  once!" 

"Come  on,  be  a  nice  guy." 

"No!  Think  I'm  crazy  enough  to  let 
you?    Nol" 

He  backed  away,  but  the  policemen 


overpowered  him  and  jammed  his  fin- 
gers down  on  the  inky  pad. 

Then  they  forced  him  to  stand  still 
while  the  camera  took  "mug  shots." 

Click.  Click.  Click. 

The  cops  hustled  him  out  then  to 
another  floor,  pushed  him  into  a  cell, 
and  locked  the  door. 

Fingerprinted!  .  .  .  Mugged!  .  .  . 
Jailed!  He  was  too  stunned  to  think 
clearly.  He  couldn't  escape.  He  could 
scream,  but  what  good  would  that  do? 

He  tried  to  nap  but  couldn't.  So  he 
cursed  his  luck  and  moaned  and  tossed 
until  the  morning. 

The  policemen  came  back. 

"Let  me  out!"  he  yelled. 

"Not  yet!" 

Reel  or  real? 

"You  know  I  haven't  done  anything ! " 

He  had  visions  of  newspaper  head- 
lines: Cops  Nab  Movie  Actor  Famed 
for  Hoodlum  Role.  Reel  Hoodlum  a 
Real  Hoodlum,  Cops  Suspect. 

If  such  stories  got  out  and  his  parents 
and  his  brother,  the  engineer,  saw 
them  .  .  .  well,  it  would  kill  them ! 

The  policemen  cut  in  with  a  new  prop- 
osition: "Okay.  We'll  be  reasonable. 
Let  us  search  your  apartment.  If  there's 
nothing  there,  we'll  let  you  go." 

Vic  realized  they  were  bluffing.  They 
had  nothing  on  him,  but  if  they  got 
into  his  apartment,  they  hoped  to  find 
something  incriminating.  Maybe  they 
thought  he  was  one  of  those  rich  young 
actors  living  it  up  .  .  .  orgies,  narcotics, 
boozing.  Maybe  they  thought  they  could 
pin  something  like  that  on  him.  Well, 
he  had  seen  movies  where  ambitious 
cops,  eager  for  promotion,  planted  in- 
criminating evidence  on  a  guy,  just  to 
make  the  arrest  stick. 

So  he  said,  "Nothing  doing!" 

The  policemen  insisted,  "You'd  better 
let  us." 

Vic  tried  to  keep  calm.  "But  you 
don't  have  a  search  warrant!" 

"Then  we'll  get  a  search  warrant." 

It  was  obvious  they  had  him  licked. 
They  knew  all  the  angles.  They  had  the 
upper  hand.  They  could  make  all  the 
threats. 

One  cop  said,  pointedly,  "We  can 
charge  you  with  resisting  an  officer  in 
the  fingerprint  room  .  .  ." 

"Okay,"  said  Vic,  finally,  resigning 
to   his   fate.   What  else  could  he   do? 

They  let  him  out,  took  him  down  to 
the   squad   car,   and   drove   him   home. 

When  he  went  to  open  the  door,  he 
realized  suddenly  he  didn't  have  the 
key. 

"Must  have  lost  the  key,"  he  apolo- 
gized. 

He  remembered  his  New  York  days, 
when  he  was  a  kid  in  the  Bronx.  When 
he'd  lost  his  key,  he'd  get  in  through  a 
window,  using  a  nail  file  or  piece  of 
thin  cardboard  to  flip  the  window  lock. 

He  found  a  sliver  of  cardboard, 
slipped  it  between  the  window  panes, 
and  pushed  open  the  inside  lock. 

"They're  probably  sure  by  now  that 
I'm  a  burglar  too,"  he  brooded  to  him- 
self. 

He  asked  the  policemen  to  follow 
him  in  through  the  window,  so  they 
could  see  he  wasn't  trying  to  hide  any- 
thing inside.       (Continued  on  page  86) 
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JACK    PAAR 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

"Well,  Randy  took  Jack  all  over  the 
school.  There  were  special  sports  events, 
in  which  daughters  and  fathers  played 
some  game,  on  opposing  teams.  I  think 
Jack  and  Randy  played  baseball." 

For  Jack,  who  is  still  very  much  a 
loner  and  anti-social,  this  took  a  heroic 
effort.  But  he  loves  Randy  so  much,  he'd 
even  talk  to  strangers  for  her  sake. 

"She  and  Jack  adore  each  other.  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  Because  she 
loves  the  theater,  Jack  takes  her  to  see 
the  Broadway  plays. 

"On  special  days,  like  Mother's  Day. 
Jack  consults  her.  I  can  hear  him  whis- 
per to  Randy,  'Did  you  get  something 
for  Momma?  What  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  get  her?'  At  Christmas  they  go  shop- 
ping together. 

"Jack  wants  her  to  have  fun.  This 
neighborhood,  unfortunately,  does  not 
have  children.  But  we've  taken  Randy 
wherever  we  go.  Maybe  it's  selfish,  be- 
cause we  know  we  will  never  have  an- 
other child — and  we  want  so  much  to 
enjoy  Randy's  company  now. 

"Jack  encourages  Randy  to  have 
friends.  But  he  doesn't  think  she's  old 
enough  for  dating.  She  goes  out  only  in 
crowds,  and  Jack  wants  to  know  whom 
she's  with.  He's  very  strict  that  way. 

"We're  so  happy  with  Randy  that  I 
often  wonder  whether,  if  we  had  four 
children,  we  could  possibly  be  four  times 
as  happy." 

No  name  on  the  door 

It  wasn't  easy  to  find  the  Paar  home. 
Its  address  is  kept  secret  and  its  phone 
is  unlisted,  because  it  drew  hordes  of 
strangers  and  crackpots  during  his  wild 
"Tonight  Show"  run. 

We  had  to  ask  for  directions  many 
times  before  we  located  it  behind  a  high 
stake  fence  on  a  winding  road,  away 
from  the  main  road,  in  a  thickly  wooded 
area  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  mid- 
town  New  York. 

There  was  no  name  on  the  door,  and 
Miriam  met  us — my  wife  Helen  and  me 
— after  I  rang  the  bell.  We  hadn't  seen 
her  in  years,  and  we  chatted  about  pre- 
vious get-togethers  in  Hollywood  and 
New  York  with  her  and  Jack. 

Except  for  a  housemaid,  who  comes  in 
five  days  a  week,  Miriam  was  alone. 

The  entrance  hall,  a  large  rectangular 
area,  has  two  sets  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
two  upper  floors.  Miriam  escorted  us 
into  the  living  room,  with  its  high  ceil- 
ing, wooden  beams,  and  fieldstone  fire- 
place. Over  the  fireplace  was  a  set  of 
fencing  foils  and  a  shield. 

Near  the  foils  were  two  paintings,  one 
of  Jack  and  the  other  of  Miriam. 

"That  painting  of  you  makes  you  look 
so  severe,"  we  ventured. 

"Jack  likes  it,"  said  Miriam,  "and 
that  is  why  it's  hanging  up  there.  He 
says  the  painting  represents  his  impres- 
sion when  he  saw  me  for  the  first  time  at 
a  G.I.  dance  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania: 
'Sophistication,  composure  and  dignity.' 
When  he  told  me  that,  I  blushed!" 

We  knew  this  was  a  very  special  occa- 
sion, for  Miriam  never  gives  interviews 


— and  this  was  an  exclusive  interview 
for  TV  Radio  Mirror. 

"Jack  and  I  are  happy  here,"  Miriam 
said.  "Jack  always  wanted  a  red  barn 
house,  and  we  had  this  one  built  to  our 
specifications.  The  only  thing  wrong  is 
that  we'd  like  to  have  more  land.  I've 
been  looking,  but  trying  to  duplicate 
this  house  is  hard.  Not  everybody  is  as 
nutty  as  we  are! 

"So  many  homes  have  big  formal  din- 
ing rooms,"  Miriam  went  on.  "but  we 
never  like  such  rooms.  We  like  to  live  in 
a  den  atmosphere,  and  this  room  is  big 
and  livable,  like  a  den  to  us." 

The  adjoining  dining  room  was  small 
and  compact,  and  led  into  the  ample, 
sunny  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  wallpaper  was  a  yellow 
calorie  chart,  dotted  with  food  illustra- 
tions, plus  calorie  counts.  "We  did  this 
for  Randy,  to  help  her  diet.  Actually,  all 
of  us  have  to  watch  our  weight.  But  wait 
until  you  see  Randy!  She's  lost  thirty 
pounds! 

"She's  fourteen,  and  so  slim!  Got  rid 
of  the  baby  fat.  When  she  was  two-and- 
a-half,  I  took  her  to  the  doctor,  put  her 
on  skim  milk  and  kept  all  the  fattening 
things,  like  potato  chips,  out  of  the 
house.  But  she  stayed  chubby.  The  doc- 
tor said,  'When  she's  ready  to  reduce, 
she'll  do  it.' " 

We  asked  if  Jack  was  a  fussy  eater. 

"Jack  is  wonderful  about  food.  He 
likes  everything.  Now,  I  love  to  bake  and 
make  fancy  sauces,  but  I  have  to  cook 
very  simply  because  we're  all  dieting. 
Besides,  Jack  is  on  a  health  kick!" 

Sunflower  seeds  and  things  like  that? 

"No,  not  that'  kind  of  kick.  He  has 
more  time  now  for  a  physical  life.  He 
hoses  the  lawn,  cuts  the  grass.  We  play 
badminton  without  putting  up  a  net, 
just  for  the  exercise." 

She  took  us  to  the  recreation  room  to 
show  us  Jack's  new  sauna  bath — a  com- 
pact, wooden  room,  with  a  stove. 

"I  gave  it  to  Jack  for  Christmas.  It's 
dry  heat,  220°,  and  Jack  swats  himself 
with  leafy  twigs  for  ten  minutes.  Then 
he  takes  a  cold  shower.  It's  very  invigor- 
ating, and  Jack  just  loves  it." 

She  showed  us  the  golden  bathroom 
faucets  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.  "Be- 
cause Dolphin  is  the  name  of  Jack's  own 
production  company.  The  office  is  locat- 
ed a  few  minutes  from  here.  Jack  is 
there  right  now." 

A  new  hobby 

She  led  us  to  the  recreation  room  with 
a  large  screen  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  a  projection  machine  at  the  other 
end.  "Jack  has  movies  brought  here,  and 
we  see  them  on  big-screen.  But  some- 
times, on  Saturdays,  he'll  take  us  to  the 
neighborhood  movies." 

She  pointed  to  the  paintings  on  the 
wall — scenes  from  Hong  Kong,  Athens, 
Tokyo.  "Jack  has  a  new  hobby.  He  tries 
to  collect  a  painting  of  every  country  he 
visits.  He  liked  Japan  so  much,  he  want- 
ed a  painting  of  Japan,  so  I  commis- 
sioned Ken  Embo  to  paint  this  scene." 

She  led  us  to  the  barbecue  area  and 
pool.  "The  pool  is  covered  with  fiber- 
glass top  and  screen  sides  because  the 
trees  are  so  close  they  shed  their  leaves 
into  the  pool.  It's  heated  to  80°,  and  we 
use  it  a  lot." 


A  miniature  mountain  was  in  one 
corner.  Miriam  turned  on  a  switch  and 
a  fountain  erupted.  "It's  my  gift  to 
Jack."  She  added.  "It's  not  easy  to  buy 
Jack  something." 

Does  he  still  tinker  around  the  house? 

"Oh,  yes.  Jack  put  in  that  radio  and 
set  up  speakers  all  over  the  pool  and 
garden.  But  we  can't  turn  the  sound  up 
because  we're  so  close  to  the  neighbors." 

We  knew  Jack  was  wild  about  cars. 
"Any  new  cars?" 

"Jack  just  bought  a  Rolls,  and  he  in- 
stalled the  button  controlling  the  over- 
head garage  door,  and  he  also  cut  and 
installed  a  carpet  on  the  car  floor.  He 
likes  to  do  things  with  his  hands,  but  he 
is  thinking  all  the  time.  He's  creating 
ideas  for  his  TV  show  while  tinkering. 

"Also,  Jack  is  a  nut  for  neatness.  He 
wants  things  to  look  right  and  function 
properly.  And  I  like  him  for  that." 

She  led  us  back  into  the  house  and  up- 
stairs to  the  top  floor.  In  one  hallway 
was  a  humorous  painting  of  Jack  as  a 
Dutch  gentleman  of  1459.  "This  is  what 
one  of  Jack's  ancestors  would  have 
looked  like  five  hundred  years  ago." 
Miriam  explained. 

The  master  bedroom  had  a  large  dou- 
ble bed,  a  TV  set  on  top  of  a  bureau 
and  a  hair  dryer  in  the  corner. 

"I  used  to  avoid  using  the  pool  or  the 
sauna  bath  because  of  my  hair.  So  Jack 
gave  me  this  dryer  for  Christmas.  And 
to  me,  it's  the  most  valuable  gift  I've 
ever  received.  Now  I  can  swim  and  get 
under  the  dryer,  and  in  a  half  hour,  my 
hair  is  fine." 

Under  the  sloping  ceiling,  at  the  win- 
dows, was  a  new  row  of  clothes  closets. 
"When  Jack  was  in  Guadalcanal  taking 
films  for  his  TV  show,  I  had  those  closets 
put  in." 

Obviously,  one  of  the  great  joys  of  the 
Paar  household  is  to  surprise  each  other 
with  gifts. 

She  showed  us  the  guest  bedroom, 
then  Randy's  large  bedroom.  "Randy 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  scholar.  Although 
she's  having  difficulty  with  French,  she 
got  one  of  the  five  top  honors  at  school. 
And  we're  so  proud!  She's  interested  in 
creative  writing,  and  she's  fine  in  math. 
Today  she  asked  me  to  write  to  her 
school  asking  that  she  be  given  advanced 
math.  She  wants  to  push  ahead.  She 
likes  a  challenge." 

Miriam's  father  died  last  year.  "I 
learned  a  lot  when  I  saw  my  father 
critically  ill.  I  realized  the  importance 
of  family  life.  After  all,  what  have  you 
got  but  the  love  of  children?  We  have 
children  around  so  little." 

Loving  children  as  they  do,  why  didn't 
they  have  another  child? 

"Jack  and  I  always  wanted  more  chil- 
dren. But  I  had  polio,  and  Jack's  career 
was  so  unsettled  that  we  didn't  dare  to 
think  of  another  child.  Then,  when 
Randy  was  seven,  we  were  in  a  better 
position  and  we  discussed  with  our  doc- 
tor the  possibility  of  our  adopting  a 
child.  He  suggested,  'The  first  step  is  to 
talk  it  over  with  Randy.'  When  we  asked 
Randy  if  she  would  like  to  have  another 
child  in  the  house,  she  said  she  wanted 
a  seven-year-old  to  play  with.  But  we 
had  been  thinking  in  terms  of  a  baby. 
So  we  waited.  And  now  it's  too  late." 

Miriam  and  Jack,  married  in  October 
of  1943,  are  celebrating  their  twentieth 


anniversary.  Life  has  finally  become 
tranquil — and  it's  about  time,  too,  she 
indicated. 

"When  Jack  was  doing  the  'Tonight 
Show,'  he  was  like  a  machine  rather 
than  a  human  being.  But  now  that  it's 
over,  I  wonder  how  he  ever  did  it. 

"Jack  is  enjoying  doing  his  weekly 
NBC  show.  He  just  hopes  he  can  con- 
tinue to  get  new  ideas  and  sustain  an- 
other season.  He  never  wants  to  go  down 
hill;  he  always  wants  to  top  himself. 

"Now  that  Jack  has  his  office  nearby, 
he  goes  there  every  day.  He  has  an  edit- 
ing room  where  he  programs  the  show. 
That's  a  big  change  for  us.  Up  until 
September  of  1962,  he  worked  from 
home.  I  miss  the  excitement  now  that 
Jack  goes  to  the  office.  But  I  still  sign 
all  the  contracts  and  checks,  and  I  go 
to  the  office  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

"Jack  does  the  creative,  and  I  handle 
the  business  end.  He'd  be  bored  having 
to  sign  contracts  twenty  times. 


New  faces 


new  places 


"One  thing  new  about  Jack  is  that  he 
now  has  more  time  to  travel.  He  likes 
not  being  recognized  and  enjoys  seeing 
new  places  rather  than  new  people.  If 
he  can  learn  something,  then  he  enjoys 
meeting  people — but  not  just  for  the 
sake  of  socializing. 

"In  Africa,  because  of  its  troubles  and 
the  newness  of  everything,  he  found  it 
very  exciting.  Every  night  we  were  with 
people,  just  talking.  Jack's  purpose  was 
to  learn  rather  than  to  be  charming. 

"Personally,  I  like  Africa  more  than 
any  other  place  I've  been  to.  It's  so  ex- 
citing, physically  and  politically.  And 
the  animals!  Wonderful!  Randy  loves 
to  travel,  too.  She  wants  to  learn;  she 
asks  good  questions." 

Miriam  recalled  the  time  Jack  had  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  she  packed  her  suitcase  to  go  to 
California  with  him.  "My  mother  wept. 
She  thought  I  was  going  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Little  did  she  know  that  some 
day  I'd  be  traveling  all  over  the  earth ! " 

Jack  is  heading  for  Tahiti,  then 
Miriam  and  Randy  will  go  to  California, 
and  probably  on  to  Hawaii.  Later,  all 
three    will    tour    Europe    and    India. 

"Jack  is  always  looking  for  new 
things  for  the  show.  He  was  so  pleased 
when  our  Easter  show  about  the  Holy 
Land  brought  such  tremendous  mail 
from  clergymen." 

Has  Jack  recovered  from  the  attacks  in 
the  press  during  the  "Tonight  Show"? 

"He  still  feels  the  press  is  not  his 
friend.  He  will  never  expect  good  things 
from  the  press. 

"We  don't  subscribe  to  any  clipping 
service,  but  the  fans  mail  in  clippings 
about  Jack.  And  there  were  many  fine 
reviews  of  the  show  from  out  of  town. 

"Jack  feels  he  must  continue  to  do 
the  best  job  he  can,  and  if  he  can  please 
the  public  and  get  a  reasonably  good 
rating,  what  the  press  says  can't  be 
helped." 

"Was  Jack  bitter  after  all  those  head- 
lines and  attacks?"  we  asked. 

"He  was  a  bit  bitter  after  all  the  trou- 
bles. But  now  most  of  the  mail  is  flatter- 
ing, although  you  always  get  a  few 
crank  letters.  He  feels  better  now.  The 
mail  is  very    (Continued  on  page  78) 


How  to  Change  Your  Complexion  from  Drab  to  Dreamy 

Nature  creates  few  perfect  complexions.  But  almost  any  skin  can  look 
beautiful  with  Solitair,  Campana's  magical  cake  make-up.  You  apply  it 
smoothly  with  water-moistened  sponge  and  immediately  your  face  feels  re- 
freshed. Every  little  blemish  seems  to  disappear.  Rough  areas  appear  smooth 
—lines  are  forgotten.  Nothing  remains  except  a  look  of  smooth  perfection  and 
flawless  color  tone. 

If  your  complexion  needs  high  cover-power,  this  is  the  way  you  achieve 
it  without  either  greasy  discomfort  or  the  drying  effect  of  old-fashioned 
make-ups.  You  wear  Solitair  with  comfort  and  beauty.  A  modern  cake  make-up 
used  by  women  everywhere  for  a  look  of  complexion  perfection.  Try  it— see! 


CAM  PAN  A 

At  all  variety  stores  and  leading  drug  stores 


ee  Purse  Case 
Inside  Modess  Packages 

Carry  two  Modess,  napkins  neatly, 
discreetly.  Just  tuck  them  inside 
this  fashionable  golden  case 
and  into  your  purse. 
Free,  inside  specially  marked 
packages  of  Modess... 
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SEASONS 


The  evening  of  October  14th,  1963  will  be  an 
exciting  one  for  New  Yorkers — and  an  extra- 
exciting  one  for  TV  viewers  across  the  country. 
It's  the  night  "The  Advocate,"  starring  James 
Daly,  opens  on  Broadway.  Now,  what  does  this 
have  to  do  with  the  TV  audience?  In  short,  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Company's  Group  W  has 
come  up  with  the  TV  scoop  of  the  season!  On 
the  very  night  "The  Advocate"  hits  the  Great 
White  Way,  TV  viewers  within  range  of  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting's  five  stations  across  the 
country  (Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land and  San  Francisco)  will  see  the  entire  per- 
formance. For  the  first  time  in  TV  history  an 
opening  night  on  Broadway  will  be  big  news  for 
more  people  than  New  Yorkers.  ...  A  veteran 
star  of  both  Broadway  and  television,  James 
Daly  is  understandably  thrilled  about  opening 
in  six  cities  the  same  night!  "It's  a  marvelous 
play,"  he  told  us,  "and  I'm  excited  about  my  part 
(William  Goodrich  Thompson,  lawyer  for  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti)."  We're  great  fans  of  Mr.  Daly's, 
and  wish  him  luck  opening  night — six  times! 


For  a  pretty  Girl  Scout — a   "national"  dance  costume. 


Some  ladies  prefer  Chippendale.  This  lively  one  likes 
Chipped  Glass  Chanticleers  (such  as  she's  showing  to 
a  charming  TV  visitor  from  Korea)  .  .  .  because  this  is 
beauty  you  can  make  yourself — Fern  Fowler  proves  it 
on-camera  twice  weekly!  A  graduate  Home  Economist, 
long  an  expert  on  arts  and  crafts  throughout  the  Mid- 
west .  . .  now  Woman's  Editor  of  WMTV  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fowler 
says,  "This  is  the  most  stimulating — and  demanding — 
work  I've  ever  done.  It's  doubly  rewarding  because  my 
husband  encourages  and  helps  me."  .  .  .  Exercising  a 
lady's  prerogative,  Fern  doesn't  say  just  ivhich  birthday 
she'll  be  celebrating  this  December  15th — but  she  re- 
members clearly  how  she  met  this  jewel  of  a  man  when 
both  were  freshmen  at  Purdue  University  in  her  native 
Indiana:  "We  were  introduced  by  his  date — a  friend  of 
mine! — at  a  photographic  studio  where  college  pictures 
were  being  taken."  .  .  .  Now  a  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Russell 
W.  Fowler  feels  he  made  a  lucky  choice  back  then! 
Their  English-type  stone  house  in  Shorewood  Hills,  a 
suburb  of  Madison,  is  filled  with  lovely  reminders  of 
his  wife's  versatility  .  .  .  not  only  self-designed  (and 
upholstered)  furnishings,  plus  her  oil  paintings  .  .  . 
but  the  fine  aroma  of  superb  cooking.  Like  her  art  ob- 
jects, a  very  special  candy — Fern  Fowler  Pulled  Creams 
— is  also  in  demand  at  certain  smart  shops,  even  out- 
side Wisconsin.  .  .  .  P.S.  And  this  versatile  lady  also 
demonstrates  hair-styling  one  night  a  week  on  WMTV! 


For  faculty   wives   in  Madison — a   special   table   decor. 


Miss  Suh  Young  He  and  Mrs.  Fowler — with  glitter-bird. 


Proud  husband — and  college  professor:  Russell  Fowler. 
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T       Actor  meets   author.   Leslie  Charteris,   creator   of  "The 
v      Saint,"  tells  Roger  his  interpretation  of  Simon  Templar. 


Actor  greets  fans.   Young  admirers  of  Roger  Moore 
have  organized  The  Saint  Club  in  London's  East  End. 
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"HE  SHIP 


Dashing  Simon  Templar  Comes  to  Life-as  Dashing  Roger  Moore! 


Actor  meets  his  match  .  .  .  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful   insurance    investigator     (Shirley    Eaton). 


One  of  the  most  romantic  and  popular  characters  in  modern- 
day  fiction  comes  to  life!  "The  Saint,"  otherwise  known  as  Simon 
Templar,  is  the  dashing  adventurer  and  central  figure  of  thirty- 
five  novels  written  by  Leslie  Charteris — novels  which  have  sold 
over  seventy-five  million  copies  and  have  been  translated  into 
virtually  every  written  language.  .  .  .  This  season,  on  TV,  Tem- 
plar comes  to  life  in  the  form  of  Roger  Moore — type-casting, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  part  of  a  handsome,  dashing,  romantic  ad- 
venturer! Formerly  adapted  for  radio  and  the  movies,  Independ- 
ent Television  Corporation's  "The  Saint"  can  now  be  seen  from 
coast  to  coast  and  throughout  Canada  (WNBC-TV  in  New  York). 
.  .  .  The  stories  for  this  exciting  new  series  have  all  been 
written  by  Charteris  himself,  and  the  backgrounds  are  being 
filmed  in  New  York,  Paris,  Rome,  the  Bahamas  ...  in  the  glamour 
centers  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Former  co-star  of  "Maverick,"  Roger 
Moore  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  portraying  a  world  traveler 
who  meets  beautiful  women  wherever  he  goes,  women  who  are 
just  as  charmed  by  him  as  he  is  by  them!  A  bevy  of  beautiful 
girls  has  been  selected  to  co-star  with  Roger  .  .  .  and  add  to 
the  excitement  of  the  series.  .  .  .  British  by  birth  (his  father  is 
a  retired  London  policeman),  Roger  has  lived  and  worked  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  has  homes  in  both  California  and 
London.  So  now  he  continues  his  travels  (perhaps  with  a  bit 
of  added  excitement!)   as  Simon  Templar  .   .   .   "The  Saint." 
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"Milords  and  miladies — Step  into  the  Runyon  Room!" 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Man  with  the  Golden  Mike, 
Jim  Runyon,  beginning  another  day's  broadcasting  on 
KYW  Radio.  The  golden  mike  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 
decor  of  "The  Runyon  Room,"  and  it  reflects  the  air  of 
quality  and  good  taste  that  prevails  there  during  "Runyon 
Room"  hours  (10  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday 
and  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  Sunday).  The  musical  portion  of 
Jim's  show  features  what  he  refers  to  as  "popular  Ameri- 
can music."  In  the  Runyon  vocabulary,  this  means  selec- 
tions from  everybody's  "top  40."  Standards,  jazz,  some 
rock  'n'  roll — a  balanced  music  concept  that  makes  "The 
Runyon  Room"  a  favorite  of  thousands  of  Greater  Cleve- 
landers.  The  Runyon  chatter  is  perhaps  the  most  enlight- 
ened on  the  Cleveland  airwaves.  The  events  of  the  day 
are  always  mentioned,  and  the  comedy  is  always  topical. 
.  .  .  Jim  started  in  radio  at  the  proverbial  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder,  as  a  janitor  at  station  WBRW  in  Welch,  West 
Virginia.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  already  possessed  of  a  driving  ambition  to  be  a 
radio  announcer.  One  Saturday,  the  regular  deejay  failed 
to  appear  and  Jim  persuaded  the  station  manager  to  let 
him  go  on  the  air.  Except  for  a  two-month  interval  (State 
Child  Welfare  authorities  found  out  he  was  only  thirteen 
and  insisted  he  stay  off  the  air  until  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day), Jim's  been  on  ever  since.  .  .  .  From  1945  to  1951,, 
he  worked  at  several  local  stations  in  West  Virginia.  Then, 
in  1951,  he  and  the  Marine  Corps  joined  forces.  He  served 
as  a  combat  correspondent  in  Korea  at  first,  and  then 
served  out  the  rest  of  his  Marine  days  doing  recruiting 
spots  in  the  Miami  area.  Leaving  the  Corps  in  1953,  Jim's 
next  broadcasting  assignment  came  with  his  joining  WLW 
Radio  and  TV  in  Cincinnati.  In  1954,  Crosley  Broadcasting 
transferred  him  to  Dayton  and  he  was  given  his  own 
afternoon  radio  show.  Jim  worked  in  Dayton  until  1961, 
doing  deejay  shows,  night-club  remotes,  TV  work,  a  weekly 
news  show  and  a  live  teenage  talent  show,  "Rising  Genera- 
tion." His  next  stop  was  WTVN  in  Columbus,  where  "The 
Runyon  Room"  held  forth  from  3  to  7  P.M.  .  .  .  Born  in 
West  Virginia,  Jim's  childhood  was  spent  in  Williamson, 
where  his  father  owns  a  retail  furniture  store.  The  other 
important  city  in  his  life  is  Cincinnati,  where  he  met  his 
wife  Fran.  She  was  a  singer  on  one  of  the  live  shows  to 
which  he  was  assigned,  and  she  was  later  transferred  to 
Dayton  at  the  same  time  Jim  made  his  move.  They  now 
have  a  five-year-old  son,  Scott,  who,  in  his  rare  appear- 
ances on  "The  Runyon  Room,"  has  stolen  the  show  from 
his  dad.  Last  Christmas,  Jim's  home  became  "The  Runyon 
Room"  for  a  day,  and  Scott  soon  became  the  star  of  the 
show.  Perhaps  some  day  in  the  not-so-distant  future  there 
will  be  two  men  with  golden  mikes  in  the  Runyon  family 


Jim  Runyon  narrates  a  jazzidiom  show  on  KYW -TV. 
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VIVIAN    VANCE 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

her  emotional  tensions,  the  inevitable 
crisis  began  to  rise  to  the  surface.  She 
started  to  suffer  from  a  variety  of  ail- 
ments— sick  headaches,  allergies,  all 
sorts  of  physical  troubles  her  doctor 
could  not  solve.  Obviously  they  were 
rooted  in  some  mental  disturbance.  But 
it  was  hard  to  admit  it.  The  doctor  tact- 
fully suggested  that  psychoanalysis 
might  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem. 
Vivian  hesitated,  unwilling  to  face  the 
truth.  Then  came  that  day  when  she 
walked  out  into  a  bright  and  gay  city 
and  recognized  that  she  alone  was  liv- 
ing in  a  secret  agony  of  darkness.  She 
agreed  to  see  a  psychiatrist.  "And  I 
welcomed  that  decision  with  an  open, 
grateful  mind." 

But  first  she  decided  to  visit  her 
family  in  New  Mexico.  She  did  not 
return  to  New  York  but  instead  re- 
mained, seeking  the  help  of  a  psychia- 
trist there  and  the  healing  solace  of 
the  desert  quietness.  "My  family,  God 
bless  them,  were  wonderfully  intelli- 
gent in  their  view  of  analysis.  They 
had  none  of  the  prejudice  toward  men- 
tal sickness  that  is  a  hangover  from 
the  Dark  Ages.  I  never  suffered  a  mo- 
ment due  to  any  display  of  ignorance 
or  intolerance  on  their  side.  They  were 
understanding  and  good.  Really,  I 
don't  know  what  might  have  become 
of  me  if  it  weren't  for  their  devotion 
and  love  .  .  ." 

For  the  next  couple  of  years,  Vivian 
was  in  virtual  retirement,  emerging  in- 
to public  only  to  shuttle  back  and  forth 
between  her  family  and  her  husband, 
who  was  plying  his  trade  in  films.  Fi- 
nally, in  1950,  feeling  stronger  and  at 
the  urging  of  friends  who  still  did  not 
suspect  the  truth,  Vivian  hit  the  come- 
back trail  in  a  La  Jolla  production  of 
"Voice  of  the  Turtle."  "It  was  the  luck- 
iest thing  I  ever  did,"  she  recalls. 

The   birth  of   "Ethel" 

It  seems  that  Desi  Arnaz  was  then 
on  the  hunt  for  someone  to  play  the 
role  of  his  and  wife  Lucille  Ball's  next- 
door  neighbor,  Ethel  Mertz,  in  what 
was  to  be  one  of  TV's  all-time  favorite 
shows,  "I  Love  Lucy."  Desi,  who  spent 
a  lot  of  time  at  the  Del  Mar  track,  close 
to  La  Jolla,  came  to  see  the  show  one 
evening.  He  watched  Vivian's  perform- 
ance and  then  said  to  Lucy,  "The 
search  is  over  ...  we  found  our  Ethel 
Mertz."  And  so  Vivian  went  on  to  play 
Lucy's  companion  in  mischief  for  nine 
years  of  solid,  profitable  acclaim.  For 
the  first  six  years  of  that  stint,  she  was 
under  analysis.  Looking  back  on  it 
now,  she  credits  the  laugh-bubbling 
show,  her  friendship  with  Lucille  Ball, 
and  the  dedication  of  her  family  and 
fans — as  much  as  her  doctor — with  her 
recovery  of  balance,  composure  and 
stability. 

With  regard  to  Ober,  Vivian  does 
not  seem  to  include  him  in  the  factors 
making  for  her  restoration  of  health. 
Though  she  never  speaks  harshly  or 
reproachfully  of  him,  she  apparently 
did  not  find  her  marriage  a  source  of 


strength  during  her  ordeal.  Her  only 
comment  is  a  firm,  "The  past  is  done 
with  .  .  .  I'm  interested  only  in  today 
and   tomorrow." 

In  April  of  1959,  after  eighteen  years 
of  marriage,  Vivian  and  Philip  Ober 
were  divorced.  He  brought  the  original 
suit,  charging  cruelty.  She  counter- 
sued,  charging,  "We  could  never  agree 
on  how  to  handle  my  success."  At  one 
point,  she  testified,  "I  offered  to  step 
out  of  T  Love  Lucy'  if  it  would  save 
our  marriage.  But  he  didn't  want  that, 
either."  On  the  verge  of  collapse,  Vi- 
vian broke  into  grateful  tears  when 
Superior  Court  Judge  Barnett  Wolf  son 
granted  her  a  decree.  Ober  has  since 
remarried  and  seems  contented  in  his 
new  life.  As  for  Vivian,  when  she  mar- 
ried John  Dodds  on  January  17th.  1961, 
she  was  reported  as  looking  "positively 
radiant." 

She  and  Dodds  had  met  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hooton, 
whose  experiences  as  owners  of  a  dude 
ranch  were  later  brought  to  TV  by 
Desilu  in  the  series  called  "Guestward 
Ho!"  The  Hootons  were  witnesses  at 
Vivian's  and  John's  marriage  in  Santa 
Fe. 

Of  her  new  husband,  she  says,  "He's 
a  literary  agent  with  the  firm  of  Mc- 
intosh. McKee  and  Dodds  .  .  .  and 
we're  happy  as  a  couple  of  clams." 

Vivian  and  John  have  made  their 
marital  love-nest  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, in  a  125-year-old  white  Colo- 
nial house  complete  with  red  barn, 
stone  walls,  gracious  fields  and  dra- 
matic woods.  As  a  necessary  concession 
to   her  work   in   the  new  Lucille   Ball 


show,  Vivian  maintains  an  apartment 
in  Hollywood.  John's  business  often 
takes  him  to  Hollywood  and,  whenever 
she  can  wangle  a  long  weekend  off 
from  shooting  schedules,  Vivian  flies 
home  to  be  with  her  husband,  tend  to 
her  gardening  and  occupy  herself  with 
what  has  become  a  serious  avocation, 
mental  health  work.  She  is  current 
chairman  of  "Operation  Friendship" 
for  the  Connecticut  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  and  it  is  not  an  honor- 
ary title. 

"I  work  at  the  job,"  she  declares 
proudly.  "Some  of  the  patients  at  the 
state  hospitals  know  me  from  TV,  and 
they  respond  to  my  visits  .  .  .  you  know, 
talk  freely  and  without  resentment. 
Getting  them  to  open  up  and  talk  is, 
of  course,  part  of  the  treatment.  I  re- 
member how  it  was  with  my  own 
crackup.  And  I  make  sure  to  let  them 
know  about  it.  It  sort  of  puts  us  on  a 
common  footing,  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  cured  and  seem  to  be  functioning 
so  well  is  an  inspiration  to  them  not 
to  give  up  hope  and  to  trust  the  treat- 
ment they're  getting  .  .  ." 

The  reward 

Her  work  with  "Operation  Friend- 
ship" is  dear  to  her,  and  she  is  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  to  draft  volunteers. 
"It's  so  rewarding  .  .  .  and  I've  seen 
such  miracles.  Talk  about  Lazarus  be- 
ing raised  from  the  dead!  Some  of 
these  patients  are  worse  than  dead, 
and  when  finally  they  are  adjusted  and 
can  go  out  into  the  world  and  take 
their  places  again  with  normal  people 
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— you  should  see  their  faces,  and  the 
faces  of  their  loved  ones.  It  makes  all 
the  pain  and  hardship  of  psycho- 
analysis, of  years  of  treatment,  worth 
any  sacrifice.  I  speak  with  authority 
on  this  score.  I  passed  through  this  fire 
.  .  .  and  came  out  unharmed  and  filled 
with  hope  and  pleasure  in  being  alive." 

One  of  the  improvements  Vivian 
claims  for  herself  as  a  "bonus"  of  her 
cure  is  that  she  feels  "more  feminine." 

"I  didn't  like  myself  much  in  the  old 
days,  and  I  wasn't  sure  of  my  identity 
or  my  reason  for  being.  It  made  me 
feel  hard  and  irritable  inside.  Now  I 
feel  like  I'm  on  cloud  nine.  I  know  who 
I  am,  John's  wife  .  .  .  and  my  prime 
purpose  in  life  is  to  make  John  happy. 


The  more  I  work  at  that,  the  more 
contented  and  joyful  I  feel.  All  this 
carries  over  into  my  profession.  I  en- 
joy acting  more  now.  I  have  a  deeper 
regard  for  my  fans,  my  co-workers,  and 
the  pressures  involved  in  show  business 
are  far  easier  for  me  to  contend  with 
now. 

"I  read  recently  a  poem  by  E.  A. 
Robinson.  It  had  a  striking  line  in  it 
that  has  stayed  with  me.  Let  me  quote 
it  to  you.  'We've  each  a  darkening  hill 
to  climb.'  What  truth  there  is  in  that 
simple  statement!  When  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe came  to  her  tragic  end  and  I  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  how  she  called 
people  the  night  of  her  death,  I 
couldn't    help    wondering    whether    she 


might  not  still  be  alive  if  someone, 
anyone,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  let 
her  talk  her  heart  out  and  offer  some 
sincere  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
understanding.  I  thought  about  myself 
— how  the  love  and  loyalty  of  my  fam- 
ily gave  me  courage  and  the  plain  guts 
to  go  on.  Yes,  most  of  us,  unless  we're 
supremely  lucky,  have  to  walk  in  dark- 
ness up  some  hill  of  suffering.  True,  we 
must  do  it  on  our  own.  But  it  puts 
wings  instead  of  chains  on  our  feet,  if 
we  are  aware  of  the  affection  and  pray- 
ers of  those  who  are  dear  to  us." 

— Eunice  Field 

Vivian  Vance  co-stars  in  "The  Lucy 
Show,"  CBS-TV,  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.  EDT. 
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ELIZABETH    TAYLOR 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

about  that  for  a  while  and  I  falter.  I 
wonder  if  it's  worthy  of  my  agony. 

"And  then  one  morning  I'll  wake  up 
and  know  that  until  I  get  what  I  want 
I  will  never  be  happy.  And  I  don't 
give  a  damn  about  the  rules.  But  all  the 
time  I  have  this  ieeling,  way  down 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  that  when  I  do 
get  what  I  want,  it  won't  be  the  dream 
at  all.  But  it  never  matters.  All  I  can 
do  is  pay  the  price  and  hope  that  when 
I  get  there,  it  is  sweet  for  a  little  while." 

What  you  don't  hear  on  TV  is  the 
sentimental  silliness  of  Liz  calling  Bur- 
ton by  his  pet  name.  "Richard  Bur- 
snips,"  as  she  lovingly  strokes  and 
combs  his  silken  hair,  which  she  claims 
is  "soft  as  a  baby's  bum." 

What  you  don't  see  is  the  ecstatic 
rush  of  feeling  as  she  confesses,  "I  love 
Richard  more  than  life  itself.  For  me, 
he  is  everything."  In  the  same  breath, 
in  sudden  realization  of  the  agonizing 
price  she  must  pay  for  this  ecstasy, 
there  is  a  sudden  mournful  diminu- 
endo as  she  trails  off,  "He  could  ask 
me  for  anything — I  would  give  it  to  him 
gladly,  but  I  am  convinced  I  will  have 
to  sacrifice  a  lot  for  the  love  I  have." 

Liz  vs.  Christine  Keeler 

The  agonizing  sacrifice  of  having  re- 
porters and  columnists  link  her  name 
to  call-girl  Christine  Keeler's:  "The 
title  of  her  TV  one-shot  was  changed 
from  'Elizabeth  Taylor's  London'  to 
'Elizabeth  Taylor  in  London'  .  .  .  not, 
pray,  because  it's  Christine  Keeler's 
London?"  .  .  .  the  disgrace  of  being 
compared  to  the  principals  in  the  Brit- 
ish sex  scandal:  "The  Profumo  mess" 
headline-stealing  from  Liz  and  Burton 
seems  to  indicate  that  no  matter  how 
bad  you  are — there's  always  somebody 
who  is  worse"  .  .  .  the  shame  of  being 
put  in  the  same  headline  as  a  prostitute 
— "Chris  Outdoes  Liz  as  Historic  Siren" 
— and,  in  a  kind  of  box-score  of  sin, 
having  yourself  dirtied  in  print  by  the 
question:  "Whom  did  Elizabeth  Taylor 
ever  beat,  anyway,  except  a  so-so 
Shakespearean  ham  and  a  night-club 
singer  who  can't  keep  time?" 

And  much  later,  when  Dr.  Stephen 
Ward  lay  dying,  Liz  suffered  her  final 


indignity  in  connection  with  the  London 
sex  scandals  when  newspapers  through- 
out the  world  went  out  of  their  way  to 
point  out  the  remarkable  similarities 
between  the  medical  treatment  the 
osteopath-artist-procurer  was  receiving 
and  the  therapeutic  measures  that  had 
been  administered  to  the  actress  two 
years  previously  as  she  was  fighting  for 
her  life  in  the  London  clinic:  same 
disease — pneumonia;  same  operation — 
tracheotomy  (incision  in  throat  to  per- 
mit insertion  of  breathing  tube)  ;  and 
same  iron  lung-type  machine  to  pump 
breath  into  the  body — the  Barnett  ven- 
tilator. (Two  papers  stated  that  Liz 
had  once  posed  for  Dr.  Ward,  but  he 
never  made  this  claim  himself — al- 
though he  did  assert  that  she  had  been 
one  of  his  famous  patients.) 

After  the  doctor's  death,  Sheilah 
Graham  wrote:  ".  .  .  and  with  the  Dr. 
Ward  case  disposed  of,  I  suppose  Liz 
and  Dick  will  be  getting  in  the  news 
again,  one  way  or  another.  They — and 
we — enjoyed  the  respite." 

Far  more  agonizing  than  the  shame 
Liz  suffers  because  of  Burton  is  the 
abuse  she  receives  from  him.  Their  loud, 
sometimes  violent,  and  occasionally 
bitter  fights  in  Liz's  Dorchester  suite 
caused  other  guests  in  that  staid,  con- 
servative hotel  to  ring  up  the  manage- 
ment and  complain.  And  although  the 
management,  in  the  person  of  one 
Jimmy  Green,  played  down  these  furni- 
ture-throwing fights  (lamps  are  Liz's 
favorite  missile)  by  saying,  "Don't  be- 
lieve everything  you  hear,"  there  are 
persistent  reports  that  she  has  received 
a  bill  for  $750  for  damages. 

Even  in  talking  about  their  outbursts 
of  temper  and  constant  squabbling,  Liz 
and  Burton  disagree.  Says  he  about 
her:  "Elizabeth  is  capable  of  great,  vio- 
lent, tempestuous  hates."  Says  she 
about  him:  "Richard  can  be  so  cruel. 
Sometimes  I  have  the  impression  he 
enjoys  seeing  me  suffer." 

But  at  least  fighting,  embarrassing 
and  degrading  though  it  may  be,  is 
something  that  involves  contact  between 
them.  It  takes  two  to  quarrel,  and  then 
there's  always  the  pleasure  of  making 
up   afterwards. 

There  are  no  compensations  for  Liz, 
however,  in  a  more  subtle  type  of  attack 
Richard  directs  against  her,  and  the 
wounds  are  deeper  and  more  painful 
because  they  cut  through  to  her  heart. 

Far    away    and    long    ago    back    in 


Rome,  Burton  was  able  to  rhapsodize 
about  Liz,  "She's  just  beautiful,  more 
beautiful  than  ever!"  But  that  was  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  take  her  for 
granted. 

Now,  however,  Burton — speaking 
through  his  brother,  Graham  Jenkins, 
who  got  paid  for  writing  an  article 
for  the  News  of  the  World  in  which 
this  quote  appears — says,  "Elizabeth 
isn't  particularly  attractive  physically. 
She  has  the  shape  of  a  Welsh  village 
girl.  Her  legs  are  really  quite  stumpy. 
Her  chest  isn't  anything  extraordinary." 

The  unkindest  cut  of  all 

Just  to  make  sure  the  world  got  his 
message,  Richard  himself  subsequently 
stated  that  it  was  "absolute  nonsense" 
to  claim  that  Liz  is  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  world,  although  he  did  make 
a  gentlemanly  concession  that  she's 
"pretty."  But,  he  added  (or,  rather, 
subtracted),  "she  has  a  double  chin 
and  an  overdeveloped  chest  and  she's 
rather  short  in  the  leg." 

Spoken,  of  course,  less  like  a  lover 
than  a  judge  at  a  livestock  show. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Burton's 
pet-name  for  his  lady  love  is  "Fatty," 
and  that  Liz  should  grin  and  bear  it. 
But,  inside,  the  lady  isn't  smiling. 

For  one  of  the  agonies  she  must  en- 
dure for  Burton's  love  is  a  relentless 
struggle  against  excess  poundage.  Rich- 
ard likes  his  gals  slim  and  trim;  Liz 
likes  food  and  drink — lots  of  it;  but 
Liz  loves  Richard  more  than  she  likes 
fattening  Mexican  chili  and  calorie- 
filled  champagne,  so  she  must  forego 
what  she  likes  to  keep  what  she  loves. 

It's  all  made  more  difficult  for  her 
because  Richard  is  very  fond  of  rich, 
wonderful  food;  and  it's  hell  on  earth 
to  have  to  watch  him  downing  gravy- 
covered  meat  and  foaming  beer  while 
she  picks  at  a  salad  and  drinks  water. 

Sometimes  all  her  efforts  to  stay  slim 
for  Richard  and  young  for  Richard 
seem  hopeless.  Not  just  because  of 
the  derogatory  remarks  he  makes 
about  her  face  and  figure  (that  always 
seem  to  find  their  way  into  print),  but 
also  because  of  what  others  write  about 
her.  More  devastating  than  what  many 
of  the  critics  said  about  her  acting  in 
"Cleopatra"  was  what  some  of  them 
said  about  her  personally.  (If  they,  the 
critics,  say  it  and  think  it  when  they 
see  me  on  the  screen,  where  I  am  sup- 


posed  to  look  my  best,  what  does 
Richard  really  think  and  feel  about  me 
when  he  sees  me  in  private?)  Sheilah 
Graham,  reviewing  "Cleo"  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
damned  her  looks  with  faint  praise 
when  she  wrote :  "In  most  of  the  scenes, 
she  is  beautiful;  but  in  some  of  them 
she  is  fat,  and  in  others  unexpectedly 
homely."  Archer  Winsten  of  the  N.Y. 
Post  administered  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all  when  he  declared,  "She  is  no  longer 
the  most  beautiful  woman  .  .  .  she  is 
over  the  edge." 

With  her  confidence  in  herself  con- 
stantly being  undermined  by  what 
Burton  does  to  her  and  says  about  her 
— and  by  her  own  fear  of  advancing 
years  and  added  poundage — Liz  had 
to  ask  herself,  "Does  he  love  me?  .  .  . 
Does  he  even  like  me?  .  .  .  Will  he 
ever  marry  me?" 

From  the  beginning  of  their  affair, 
Burton  has  acted  like  a  man  who  wants 
Liz  and  Sybil  and  any  other  attractive 
women  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  (Fred- 
ric  March  says  about  him,  "He  has  a 
terrific  way  with  women.  I  don't  think 
he  has  missed  more  than  half  a  dozen," 
while  Burton's  brother  suggests,  "If  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  have  two 
wives,  I  believe  that  would  be  Richard's 
solution.") 

Early  in  the  game,  in  mid-February, 
1962,  "Cleopatra"  publicist  Jack  Brod- 
sky  wrote  a  letter  about  Liz  from  Rome 
in  which  he  said  in  part:  "She  goes 
wild  on  Friday  when  Burton  tells  her  it 
was  great  fun,  but  it  was  just  one  of 
those  things.  Mank  [director  Joseph  L. 
Mankiewicz]  and  WW  [producer  Wal- 
ter Wanger]  try  to  calm  her  down  but 
she's  coconuts.  She  wants  to  junk 
everything.  Imagine,  a  guy  turning  her 
down!" 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  with  the 
papers  filled  with  news  of  Liz's  and 
Richard's  undying  love  for  each  other, 
Brodsky  revealed  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs from  behind  the  scenes:  "Taylor 
is  still  mad  for  him.  Meanwhile,  Bur- 
ton is  entertaining  some  Copa  cutie 
over  here,  an  ex-girlfriend.  .  .  .  Taylor 
and  Burton  are  a  riot  on  the  set:  She 
looks  daggers  at  him,  mixed  with 
steamy,  passionate  stares.  He  tries  to 
act  oblivious  to  the  whole  thing.  But 
they  had  a  little  tiff  almost  in  the 
open  when  she  finally  couldn't  stand 
it  about  the  Copa  cutie.  He  flaunts  her 
on  set  all  day,  and  Taylor  finally 
makes  a  remark,  whereupon  Burton 
pushed  her  a  mite,  saying,  'Don't  get 
my  Welsh  temper  up.'  " 

The  reluctant  bridegroom 

Ah,  you  say,  but  all  that  is  ancient 
history  B.C.  (before  "Cleopatra"  was 
finished),  when  Richard  was  still  able 
to  say,  "Am  I  going  to  marry  Elizabeth? 
No,"  and  Liz  was  heard  to  cry,  "Marry 
me,  Richard,  or  I'll  die."  Since  then 
he's  changed  his  mind  and  she's  calmed 
down. 

Really?  Well,  let's  look  at  some 
modern  history.  Recently  Richard  said, 
"Liz  and  I  aren't  made  for  marriage." 
A  straightforward,  no-nonsense  state- 
ment— right? 

No,  wrong!  Because  hardly  were 
these    words    out    of    his    mouth    than 


Richard  issued  another  bulletin  on  his 
affair  with  Liz  in  which  he  said,  "I 
want  to  marry  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  I 
will  marry  her.  There  have  been  all 
kinds  of  rumors  but  this  is  what  is 
going  to  happen.  No  ifs.  No  buts.  She 
wants  to  marry  me.  I  want  to  marry 
her." 

For  once  Liz  couldn't  contain  her  joy, 
and  she  chimed  in,  "I'm  so  happy  that 
Richard  has  told  you." 

And  Richard  added  to  her  ecstasy 
when  he  said  further,  "She  has  every- 
thing I  want  in  a  woman.  She  is  quite 
unlike  anyone  I've  ever  known.  She 
makes  me  not  want  to  know  any  other 
woman,  believe  me,  sincerely.  .  .  . 
Love?  Like  nothing  I've  ever  known. 
...  I  think  of  her  morning,  noon  and 
night.  I  dream  about  her  and  I  think 
she  dreams  about  me,  too.  It  will  be 
my  greatest  happiness — forever,  of 
course.  .  .  . 

"Divorces  will  come,  they  have  to. 
I  know  Sybil  will  go  through  with  it. 
Sybil  and  I  are  working  it  out.   .   .   . 

"I  fell  in  love  with  her.  On  the  set. 
At  once.  .  .  .  We  sort  of  drew  to  each 
other  like  a  magnet.  Irresistible.  Like 
the  pull  of  gravity.    Zing." 

Marriage?  In  church?  "I  would 
like  it,  yes,  feel  more  united,"  Burton 
concluded. 

But  hardly  had  the  print  dried  on 
the  newspapers  when  Burton  dragged 
Liz  down  from  the  peak  of  ecstasy  to 
the  depth  of  agony. 

He  laughed  off  his  previous  state- 
ments as  "just  a  joke."  Yes,  he  had 
told  a  reporter  that  he  and  Liz  were 
going  to  get  married;  but,  he  now 
added,  "not  to  each  other." 

Cruel.  Inhuman.  Humiliating.  Yet 
this  is  the  agony  that  Liz  endures  for 
Burton's  ecstasy — and  she  always 
comes  back  for  more. 

Perhaps  some  law  of  retribution  has 
finally  caught  up  with  her.  In  the  past 
it  was  always  Liz  who  cracked  the 
whip,  and  it  was  her  men  who  jumped 
through  the  hoop. 

Even  Mike  Todd,  the  man  of  iron, 
melted  for  Liz.  It  was  he  who  chased 
her. 

And  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  she  who  chases  the  man  is  the 
disappearance  of  Todd's  photographs 
from  her  walls  (they  remained  there 
all  during  the  time  she  was  actively 
married  to  Eddie  Fisher).  Burton  in- 
sists there  be  no  pictures  or  talk  of 
Mike.  [Another  "Cleopatra"  publicity 
man,  Nathan  Weiss,  points  up  the 
contrast  between  Burton-and-Liz  and 
Fisher-and-Liz  when  he  writes:  "Where 
you  used  to  go  to  Eddie  Fisher  (a  boy) 
and  then  he  would  ask  Elizabeth  do- 
we-want-such-and-such,  now  you  go  to 
Elizabeth  directly  and  she  asks  Burton 
(a  man)  do-we-want-such-and-such.  It's 
a  contrast  which  does  spell  out  the 
whole  affair."] 

Liz  clings  to  Richard,  chases  Rich- 
ard, capitulates  to  Richard. 

At  Shepperton  studio,  when  Burton 
was  making  "Becket,"  she  was  a  daily 
visitor — arriving  just  before  lunch,  go- 
ing off  to  eat  with  him  at  a  local  pub, 
The  King's  Head,  sitting  around  the 
set  all  afternoon,  and  riding  back  to 
London  with  him  in  her  Rolls-Poyce. 
Once,    she    actually    got   into   the   film 


when,  as  a  surprise  gag  during  the  film- 
ing, she  put  on  a  blond  wig,  replaced 
an  extra  in  a  scene,  and  consequently 
broke  up  Burton  and  Peter  O'Toole. 

(This  is  not  the  first  time  Liz  used 
this  same  disguise  to  surprise  Burton. 
Nathan  Weiss,  in  the  book  called  "The 
Cleopatra  Papers"  which  he  wrote  with 
Jack  Brodsky,  reports  that,  one  day 
in  Rome  back  in  May  of  1962,  "we 
went  up  to  Burton's  dressing  room,  the 
door  was  open,  we  looked  in  and  saw 
he  wasn't  there,  but  we  could  hear  the 
shower  going  in  the  adjoining  room. 
We  stepped  back,  out  into  the  corridor, 
to  wait  for  Burton  to  finish  when  a  cute 
blonde  suddenly  brushed  by  us  to  go 
into  Burton's  room.  ...  I  was  confused 
for  an  instant  and  then  realized  it  was 
indeed  Elizabeth — but  in  a  blond  wig. 
.  .  .  She  called  out  to  him  .  .  .  that  she 
was  waiting.  .  .  .  I'll  never  forget  the 
deep  suntan,  the  orange  dress  with,  to 
all  appearances,  nothing  beneath  it — 
nothing,  that  is,  but  Elizabeth — and 
that  incongruous  Sybil-like  wig  she 
was  suddenly  affecting.  The  first  words 
I  heard  were  Richard's  as  he  emerged 
from  the  bath.  .  .  .  'How  much  do  you 
charge?'  he  asked.  The  necessary 
things  were  said,  and  Jack  and  I  left 
fairly  soon,  closing  the  door  behind 
us.") 

Married  or  not,  wherever  Richard 
goes,  Liz  goeth.  She  was  scheduled  to 
make  "The  Sandpiper"  in  Mexico; 
Richard  had  contracted  to  appear,  in 
"The  Night  of  the  Iguana,"  opposite 
Ava  Gardner,  in  Mexico;  so  she  ar- 
ranged for  her  own  film  to  be  post- 
poned so  that  she  might  tag  along 
after  Burton.  (One  columnist  meowed: 
"Could  it  be  Liz  doesn't  trust  Ava?") 

It  didn't  matter  that  Puerto  Vallarta, 
where  Liz  rented  a  home,  is  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  and  is  only  acces- 
sible by  boat;  it  didn't  matter  that 
both  Ava  Gardner  and  director  John 
Huston  insisted  they  wouldn't  allow 
any  visitor,  including  Liz,  on  the  set; 
it  didn't  matter  that  there  was  a  com- 
pany rule  that  the  actors  must  live  on 
location  (a  whole  town  was  being  built 
to  make  them  comfortable)  and  that 
Liz's  house  would  be  out  of  bounds  to 
Burton.  Having  survived  shame,  hu- 
miliation, ridicule  and  agony  for  Bur- 
ton's ecstasy,  Liz  was  sure  that  love 
would  find  a  way  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. 

None  of  these  scenes,  none  of  these 
emotions,  can  be  shown  on  Liz's  TV 
program.  And  although  she  reads  from 
the  poems  of  some  of  England's  great 
poets,  there  is  one  poem,  "Black 
Sheep,"  composed  by  a  writer  born  in 
1861,  which  will  be  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  For  in  it  are  four  lines  that 
are  appropriate  to  Liz's  ecstasy — and 
her  agony: 

From  their  folded  mates  they  wander 

far, 
Their  ways  seem  harsh  and  wild; 
They  follow   the   beck   of  a   baleful 

star, 
Their  paths  are  dream-beguiled. 

The  poet's  name?    Richard  Burton!         t 
— Jae  Lyle       v 

R 
"Elizabeth    Taylor    in    London,"    CBS- 
TV,  Sunday,  Oct.  6th,  at  10  P.M.  EDT. 
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JACKIE    KENNEDY 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Certainly,  Jackie's  thoughts  must  oc- 
casionally return  to  the  heartbreaking 
days  she  spent  in  the  hospital  at  Otis 
Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  little  Patrick — the 
first  child  born  to  Presidential  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House  in  almost 
seventy  years. 

She  can  recall  with  sorrow  the  utter 
blankness  of  the  plate-glass  window  be- 
tween her  room  and  the  empty  nursery 
next  door  .  .  .  the  nursery  prepared  for 
the  tiny  son  who  would  never  return. 
Little  Patrick,  born  with  a  lung  con- 
dition called  hyaline  membrane  dis- 
ease, had  been  rushed  from  Otis  A.F.B. 
— just  hours  after  delivery  by  Caesarean 
section — to  the  Children's  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Boston  .  .  .  and  there  the  too 
brief,  thirty-nine-hour  life  flickered  out. 

Even  now,  away  from  Boston  and 
Otis,  her  thoughts  cannot  escape  the 
tragedy.  Vestiges  of  the  jubilation  with 
which  the  family  once  anticipated  this 
new  addition  are  still  all  too  appareni 
in  the  White  House  itself  ...  in  the 
little  room  Jackie  had  taken  such  pains 
to  prepare  for  her  new-born. 

"Her  heart  is  heavy,"  a  White  House 
source  told  this  writer.  "Jackie  had 
counted  so  much  on  having  the  baby — 
she  wanted  another  child  more  than 
anything  in  the  world." 

For  the  thirty-fbur-year-old  First 
Lady,  the  shock  and  grief  of  losing  wee 
Patrick  has  forged  itself  more  deeply 
in  her  heart  and  mind  than  any  tragedy 
she  has  had  to  face  before. 

Jackie  has  always  said  that  she  felt 
a  woman's  true  happiness  lay  in  rear- 
ing children  and  providing  them  with 
a  good  home  life.  She's  often  expressed 
a  fervent  desire  to  have  many  of  them 
...  as  many  as  her  sister-in-law  Ethel, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy — and  has  eight. 

When  Caroline  was  born  six  years 
ago,  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  Jackie's 
lifelong  ambition.  She  had  at  last  ac- 
quired a  very  real  sense  of  being  needed 
...  a  feeling  which  could  only  be 
deepened  and  strengthened  when  John 
Jr.  was  born  three  years  later. 

Now,  as  the  brisk  air  of  fall  wafts 
festive  thoughts  of  Thanksgiving  and 
the  exciting  approach  of  Christmas, 
Jackie  must  suppress  the  memory  of 
her  sorrow,  for  the  sake  of  these  be- 
loved children. 

And  for  her  husband's  sake,  as  well. 

An  end  .  .  .  and  a  beginning 

No  one  in  the  whole  world  has  been 
more  intimately  aware  of  Jackie's  heart- 
break than  her  husband  Jack.  It  was 
he  who  had  to  tell  her  of  their  baby's 
death  .  .  .  the  end  of  their  dreams  and 
hopes,  for  the  present — yet,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  a  turning  point  in  their  lives 
and   a  new  beginning.   The  beginning 
of  a  great  drama  testing  the  endurance 
T       and  courage  of  two  people  inextricably 
V       united  in  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
r  For  them,  this  was  a  time  of  utter 

desolation,    just    as    it    has    been    for 

thousands  of  other  fathers  and  mothers 
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who  have  suffered  the  same  poignant 
loss.  Like  any  other  couple,  Jack  and 
Jackie  had  to  face  the  tragic  reality 
together  and  assess  its  impact  upon 
their  lives. 

Even  now  ...  no  one  can  be  quite 
certain  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
Jackie  ...  if  she  will  be  able  to  have 
another  baby  ...  or  if  her  doctor  will 
allow  her.  There  are  varied  medical 
opinions  on  the  subject  and  it's  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  know  precisely  what 
the  risks  might  be  if  Jackie  were  to 
attempt  another  pregnancy. 

For  Jackie  herself,  apparently,  there 
is  only  one  answer.  Leaving  the  hos- 
pital last  August,  she  warmly  thanked 
Otis  staff  members  for  the  "wonderful 
treatment"  she  had  received — and 
added  that  she'd  like  to  have  her  "next 
child"  there,  perhaps   even  next  year. 

Brave  words,  said  with  a  gallant 
smile.  But  Jackie's  medical  history  in 
pregnancy  has  been  filled  with  recur- 
ring difficulties  and  heartbreak.  She 
herself  knew  the  dangers,  long  before 
she   brought   Caroline   into   the   world. 

Years  of  heartbreak 

The  first  such  incident  to  bring  her 
mental  and  physical  anguish  occurred 
in  1955,  when  she  suffered  a  miscar- 
riage. 

A  year  later,  she  was  pregnant  again 
.  .  .  after  undergoing  extreme  tension 
and  excitement  during  the  1956  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  which  her  husband, 
then  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
barely  missed  out  in  his  bid  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination.  That  fall, 
Jackie  was  delivered  by  Caesarean  sec- 
tion of  a  still-born  infant — one  month 
premature. 

The  period  of  convalescence  was  long 
and  distressing.  Jackie  had  to  have  ab- 
solute rest,  even  as  Jack  took  to  the 
road  to  campaign  for  the  losing  Steven- 
son-Kefauver  ticket. 

Then  on  November  27th,  1957,  Jackie 
— pregnant  for  the  third  time — was 
taken  to  New  York  Hospital  and  gave 
birth  to  Caroline.  Also  by  Caesarean, 
but  with  remarkably  little  difficulty. 
Both  parents  were  overjoyed  with  their 
first  child.  Jackie  beamed  as  she  con- 
fided that  her  husband  "sometimes 
looks  at  Caroline  as  if  she  is  not  quite 
real!" 

Those  were  extremely  happy  days. 
There  had  not  been  too  many  which 
the  Kennedys  could  recall.  Even  before 
Jackie  lost  her  first  babies,  her  husband 
had  suffered  grievously  from  the  chronic 
back  ailment  which,  at  one  time, 
brought  him  near  death  in  New  York. 
Jackie  had  been  at  his  hospital  bedside 
day  and  night,  after  he  underwent  cor- 
rective surgery,  not  knowing  whether 
the  end  might  come  at  any  moment. 

Jack  recovered.  But,  in  the  years 
since,  he  has  suffered  recurring  ill 
effects. 

The  happiness  the  Kennedys  knew 
after  Caroline's  birth  ended  abruptly 
in  1959,  when  Jackie  suffered  another 
miscarriage.  This  time,  she  had  been 
careful  not  to  take  too  active  a  part 
in  her  husband's  swing  around  the 
country  to  win  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. She  stayed  close  to  home  with 
wee   Caroline   and   took   every  precau- 


tion .  .  .  but  there  was  to  be  no  little 
brother  or  sister  for  Caroline  that  year. 

In  1960,  Jackie  became  pregnant 
again — for  the  fifth  time — and  was  or- 
dered by  her  physician  to  remain  on  the 
sidelines  while  Jack  campaigned  for 
the  Presidency  against  Vice-President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Little  John  Jr.  was  born  November 
25th,  1960,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
just  five  weeks  before  he  and  his  father, 
mother  and  sister  moved  into  the  White 
House  as  the  First  Family. 

This  time,  the  birth — a  month  pre- 
mature and  another  Caesarean — left 
Jackie  weak  and  exhausted,  but  even- 
tually, she  returned  to  glowing  health. 

Yet  tragedy  and  heartbreak  continued 
to  stalk  her  life  and  Jack's,  as  well 
as  the  family's.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
the  President's  father,  suffered  a  stroke 
late  in  1961.  As  told  in  TV  Radio 
Mirror  some  time  ago — under  the  apt 
title,  "The  Illness  That's  Breaking 
Jackie  Kennedy's  Heart" — the  First 
Lady  had  long  been  close  to  her  father- 
in-law  and  underwent  great  anguish 
during  his  hospitalization  and  months 
of  convalescence.  As  she  had  during 
her  husband's  painful  illness,  Jackie 
suffered  as  surely  as  if  the  senior  Ken- 
nedy's sickness  had  inflicted  itself  upon 
her. 

These  past  heartaches — the  miscar- 
riages, the  still-birth,  the  grave  illnesses 
of  Jack  and  his  father — have  all  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  the 
President  and  First  Lady,  bringing 
them  closer  to  each  other  every  time 
.  .  .  closer  in  heart,  in  spirit,  and  in  all 
the  links  that  draw  husband  and  wife 
together  during  times  of  crisis. 

Through  all  these  tragic  experiences, 
the  world  was  never  asked  to  share 
Jack's  and  Jackie's  heartbreak  and 
grief.  It  has  done  so  of  its  own  voli- 
tion, sheerly  because  of  the  love  and 
respect  it  holds  for  the  Chief  Executive 
and  his  wife. 

If  it  were  up  to  Jackie,  she  would 
prefer  to  remain,  as  she  has  always 
wanted,  "a  very  private  person" — a  re- 
served individual  living  quietly,  with  a 
small  cluster  of  intimates  rather  than  a 
vast  circle  of  acquaintances. 

This  is  the  life  Jackie  yearns  for  .  .  . 
the  days  of  the  past,  when  she  could 
live  with  her  sorrows — and  joys,  too — 
in  private,  without  the  terrifying  reality 
of  having  to  share  them  with  the  entire 
world  around  her. 

But  Jackie  is  a  woman  with  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility,  tremendous 
strength,  unusual  courage  and  intellect. 
She  knows  and  accepts  the  role  destiny 
has  carved  for  her.  She  knows  that  her 
husband's  job  is  the  toughest,  most 
gruelling  in  the  world.  He  has  great 
strength  of  his  own,  but  he  must  have 
Jackie's  moral  and  spiritual  support  to 
carry  on.  And  he  does. 

A  private  world  of  grief 

No  one  knows  what  the  President 
told  Jackie  that  day  in  the  hospital 
when  he  returned  from  Boston  to  break 
the  news  of  little  Patrick's  death.  That 
is  part  of  the  private  world  the  First 
Lady  wishes  to  preserve  for  herself  and 
her  family.  And  out  of  respect  to  her 
wishes,  no  one  has  revealed  what  was 


said    ...    if.    indeed,    anyone    knows. 

But  it's  easy  to  sense  the  poignancy 
of  that  scene  at  the  hospital  as  Jack 
took  his  place  beside  Jackie's  bed  and 
told  her  of  their  son's  valiant  but  futile 
battle  to  survive  against  incredible  odds 
.  .  .  told  her  how  he  himself  had  been 
there  at  the  special  pressurized  chamber 
of  a  huge  oxygen-pumping  tank  and 
had  seen,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  great- 
est medical  team  ever  assembled  doing 
its  utmost  to  preserve  the  life  of  their 
child  .  .  .  how  nothing  on  this  earth 
could  have  been  added  to  the  effort  to 
spare  little  Patrick  from  the  inevitable 
end  that  God  had  willed. 

There  have  been  times  since  that 
Jack  has  had  to  comfort  Jackie  as  he 
did  then.  There  will  be  times  again 
when  he  must  comfort  her  in  the  future. 
Even  as  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
charm,  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  admira- 
tion by  millions,  Jackie  is  still  a  woman. 
a  mother — and  the  memory  of  this  loss 
cannot  escape  her  thoughts. 

Time,  the  saying  goes,  heals  all 
wounds.  Time,  indeed,  is  healing  Jackie. 
Today,  as  we  watch  her,  Jackie  ap- 
pears to  be  the  First  Lady  of  old  we've 
come  to  admire,  respect  and  adore.  Her 
smile  has  returned.  She  seems  buoyant 
and  alert,  herself  again. 

As  the  masses  see  her,  Jackie  may 
appear  to  have  forgotten.  But  those 
who  really  know  her  will  tell  you  she 
has  not — and  cannot.  What  mother 
really  can?  But  the  test  is  in  learning 
to  live  wTith  tragedy. 

Some  women  take  their  losses  in 
childbirth  harder  than  others.  How  they 


come  out  of  their  despair  depends  on 
many  things,  but  most  of  all  upon 
themselves.  If  they  can  take  comfort 
in  prayers — as  Jackie  has — they  have 
found  a  way  out  of  their  darkest  hours. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Jackie,  as  a  God- 
loving,  God-fearing  woman,  did  not 
take  solace  in  that  final  prayer  recited 
at  her  little  son's  funeral: 

"Almighty  and  Most  Loving  God, 
for  no  merits  of  their  own,  as  soon  as 
they  leave  this  world,  You  give  ever- 
lasting life  to  all  children  reborn  in 
the  Font  of  Baptism,  as  we  believe  that 
You  have  given  it  today  to  the  soul  of 
this  little  child." 

Indeed,  we  are  certain  Jackie  must 
believe  that  little  Patrick  Bouvier  Ken- 
nedy has  been  given  "a  place  in  God's 
sight  forever." 

With  that  knowledge  secure.  Jackie 
has  turned  fully  now — even  though  her 
heart  still  aches — to  the  very  important 
people  who  love  her  the  most  and  need 
her  the  most:  her  husband  and  her 
children. 

Perhaps  even  as  you  and  I  listen  to 
those  sounds  emanating  from  the  T^  hite 
House — those  sounds  of  a  bubbly-voiced 
little  boy  and  giggly  little  girl — Jackie 
herself  listens,  too.  Perhaps,  did  we 
say?  No.  Make  that  a  positive  state- 
ment. She  does  listen.  She  does  hear 
the  voices.  And  the  arguments,  the 
complaints,  and  all  the  other  expres- 
sions of  pain  or  joy  voiced  by  Caroline 
and  John  Jr. 

That's  all  part  of  the  therapy  which 
began  even  as  Jackie  lay  in  her  hos- 
pital  bed   last   summer.   Who   was   one 


of  her  first  visitors?  Caroline,  of  course. 
And,  right  afterward,  it  was  little  John. 
Their  smiling  faces,  on  their  first  visit 
to  their  mother,  did  more  good  for 
Jackie  than  a  mountain  of  medicinal 
aids. 

During  her  desperate  days  back  then, 
the  world  wondered  what  the  baby's 
death  would  do  to  Jackie. 

The  baby's  death  broke  her  heart. 
But  it  did  not  break  Jackie. 

Though  physically  weakened  by  the 
ordeal  and  advised  not  to  undertake  an 
official  schedule  as  First  Lady  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  Jackie  soon 
settled  into  the  routine  of  private  family 
life,  first  at  SquawT  Island,  the  summer 
retreat  the  Kennedys  rented  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  then  the  White  House. 

Soon,  we  expect,  Jackie  will  return 
to  the  limelight  at  state  dinners  and 
social  functions:  the  trips  to  New  York 
for  the  opera  or  shopping. 

Soon,  too,  her  little  family  will  oc- 
cupy their  new  ranch-style  home  at 
Atoka,  in  the  Virginia  hunt  country 
she  loves  so  much.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Kennedys  were  unable  to 
move  into  the  seven-bedroom,  five-and- 
one-half-bath  house  when  it  was  com- 
pleted last  spring.  But  soon  they  will — 
it  will  be  home  for  them. 

There,  too,  as  at  the  White  House, 
one  small  voice  will  be  missing  .  .  . 
and  it  will  be  missed. 

But  life  will  go  on  for  Jackie,  as 
it  does  for  thousands  of  grieving  wom- 
en who  have  been  through  the  same 
heartbreak  and  suffering  our  First  Lady 
has  endured.       — Ceorge  Carpozi  Jr. 
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VINCENT    EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

great  deal.  And  I'm  finding  out  a  lot 
of  things  I  never  knew  about  myselfT 

"Too,"  he  added,  "when  I  get  sore 
at  something  now,  I  let  it  out  right 
away.  I  don't  hold  it  inside  and  let  it 
fester,  where  it  can  only  hurt  me.  If 
somebody  does  something  I  think  is 
wrong,   I   take   some   kind   of   action." 

Vince  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
added:  "Like  the  guy  who  wrote  that 
item  the  day  of  my  opening" — 

And  then  he  told  the  story  about 
his  recent  night-club  opening  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  in  Los  Angeles — how 
that  same  day  a  local  columnist  had 
printed  an  item  which  stated  that 
Vince  was  seeing  a  psychiatrist  to  cure 
himself  of  "stage  fright." 

"I  got  sore  as  hell — at  first,"  Vince 
told  us.  "In  fact,  I  told  my  secretary 
to  phone  the  reporter  and  tell  him  to 
get  six  big  guys  to  surround  him,  be- 
cause I  was  coming  over  there  to  beat 
the  hell  out  of  him.  I  felt  it  was  a 
crummy  thing  to  print  because,  first, 
here  I  had  an  important  opening  and 
he  writes  that  I  have  stage  fright. 
That's  sure  going  to  help  my  act!  .  .  . 
And  second,  I  felt  that  it  was  ratty  to 
write  that  a  guy  is  going  to  a  psychia- 
trist. That  sort  of  thing  should  remain 
confidential;  it  borders  on  the  confes- 
sional. To  print  such  a  thing  is  the 
worst  of  taste. 

"But" — and  he  sighed — "as  long  as 
it's  out,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
I  am  going.  To  this  wonderful  woman. 
And  that  she's  helping  me.  And  I  don't 
mean  with  stage  fright — which  I  never 
had,  anyway. 

"But,  for  instance,  take  that  column- 
ist. I  called  him  right  away,  got  sore, 
simmered  up,  then  simmered  down. 
Got  it  out  of  my  system,  in  other 
words. 

"Just  like,  with  the  help  of  psycho- 
analysis, I'm  getting  a  lot  of  things  out 
of  my  system  these  days!" 

All  of  which  makes  one  applaud 
Vince's  honesty  in  discussing  the  kind 
of  subject  he  would  normally  consider 
sacred. 

And  all  of  which  makes  one  wonder 
just  what  kind  of  things  the  volatile 
Vince  is  getting  out  of  his  system  .  .  . 
and  learning  about  himself  these  days. 

Is  he,  for  instance,  learning  why — 
not  too  long  ago — he  seemed  so  bent 
on  having  to  prove  himself  .  .  .  "at  the 
expense,"  as  one  person  put  it,  "of 
everybody's  nerves — not  to  mention  his 
own  life"? 

Why  does  he  tempt  fate? 

The  place  was  Malibu.  The  occasion, 
a  beach  party. 

Vince  and  a  group  of  friends  lay  in 
the  sun  for  a  while,  and  then  Vince  rose 
and  called  out,  "Just  going  in  for  a 
dip." 

He  headed  for  the  water's  edge, 
x  A  few  of  the  others  watched  him. 

v  They  watched  as  he  stepped  into  the 

r       surf,   plunged    below   it   and   began   to 
swim. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight  at  first — 


the  massive  hunk  of  muscle  fighting 
the  huge  and  cocky  waves;  the  swift- 
ness with  which  the  body  ploughed 
through  the  water — ploughed  on — and 
out;  the  small  but  beautiful  triumph 
of  man  over  nature,  the  elements. 

They  watched  as  he  continued  to 
swim  farther  and  farther  out. 

"Used  to  be  a  lifeguard,  you  know," 
one  of  them  said,  casually. 

"Nearly  made  the  Olympics,"  another 
added,  equally  casually. 

But  there  was  a  forced  tone  to  their 
casualness,  it  soon  became  clear — as 
they  squinted  now  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
him,  as  the  form  in  the  water  became 
smaller  .   .   .   smaller. 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter  with 
him?"  one  of  them  finally  asked,  all 
pretense  of  the  casual  gone.  "What's 
he  trying  to  prove — that  he's  still  the 
strongest,  the  best?" 

"Where  is  he?"  someone  else  asked. 

"He's  all  right;  don't  worry,"  a  third 
person  whispered. 

But  the  fact  was  that  Vince  was  in- 
visible now,  that  he'd  swum  so  far  out 
that  his  body  had  melted  with  the  sea. 

A  feeling  of  panic  suddenly  took 
hold  of  those  on  the  beach.  A  huge 
cloud  passed  overhead  now  and  hid 
the  sun,  and  the  sea  seemed  to  turn 
black,   slowly. 

"Good  God,"  one  of  them  called  out, 
"why  doesn't  he  come  back?" 

As  if  to  make  a  joke,  someone  else 
shouted,  toward  the  dark  waters, 
"Okay,  Vince — you're  wonderful — pow- 
erful— the  closest  thing  to  Ajax  and 
Sonny  Liston — to  anybody  you  want!" 

One  of  the  group  pretended  to  laugh 
at  the  little  joke. 

The  others  continued  to  look  toward 
the  water,  not  laughing. 

And  then,  finally,  the  cloud  passed 
over  and  the  sun  shone  again.  And 
they  saw  him  again — heading  back  to 
shore. 

They  were  all  silent. 

In  a  few  minutes'  time,  they  knew,  he 
would  return  to  them,  reach  for  a  towel, 
rub  himself  off — and  give  them  all  a 
quick  look,  to  see  if  they'd  been  im- 
pressed. 

They,  of  course,  would  lie  back  on 
the  sand  again,  and  pretend  they  hadn't 
even  noticed. 

But  the  memory  of  what  had  hap- 
pened would  remain  with  them. 

And  later,  alone,  they  would  ask — 
among  themselves — "Why  does  he  have 
to  go  do  things  like  that?" 

As  Vince  himself  might  well  be  ask- 
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ing  the  same  question  now — now  that 
his  analysis  has  begun. 

Why  does  he  run  from  his  past? 

As  he  might  well  be  asking,  in  fact — 
among  other  things — why,  all  these 
years,  he  has  shunned  .  .  .  with  a  pas- 
sion bordering  on  vengeance  ...  his 
childhood,  his  background. 

It's  no  secret  that  Vince  once  said: 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  my  life 
began  the  day  I  left  Brooklyn  and 
headed  West!" — and  that  he  stifles 
any  talk  about  his  family  and  the  days 
when,  as  a  kid,  he  lived  on  the  fringes 
of  tough  Murder  Inc.  territory. 

It's  no  secret  that  there  are  memories 
of  the  neighborhood,  those  days,  that 
continue  to  haunt  him,  hurt  him,  dis- 
gust and  confuse  him. 

.  .  .  The  day  in  the  candy  store,  for 
instance,  when  the  proprietor  was 
bragging  to  a  group  of  boys  about  an 
up-and-coming  young  comedian  from 
the  neighborhood: 

"See  his  name  in  the  newspaper? 
Here?  Jackie  Gleason!  .  .  .  Well, 
lemme  tell  you,  when  he  was  a  kid — 
just  like  youse — he  used  to  come  into 
this  candy  store — a  fat  little  kid,  big 
holes  in  his  pants,  his  shoes  practically 
falling  apart — and  he  used  to  sit  here 
and  drink  a  soda  or  take  candy  from 
over  there  for  a  penny  or  sneak  a  look 
at  the  magazines.  A  nothing  he  was 
then.  And  now  look — his  name  in  the 
papers,  and  probably  making  a  couple 
of  hundred  bucks  a  week!" 

Vince,  among  the  boys  that  day, 
had  spoken  up. 

"I'm  gonna  be  in  show  business,  too, 
some  day,"  he'd  said.  "I'll  be  making 
money  like  that  some  day." 

And  the  others  had  looked  at  him — 
as  if  he'd  just  lost  his  marbles. 

"No,"  the  proprietor  had  said,  then, 
philosophically,  "from  a  neighborhood 
like  this,  it's  one  in  a  million  to  make  it 
in  that  kind  of  field.  And  with  you, 
sonny,  it'd  have  to  be  two  in  a  million. 
And  them's  high  odds." 

There  had  been  other  such  incidents, 
lots  of  them  back  then;  with  Vince  the 
butt  of  insults,  wisecracks,  adolescent 
contumely. 

"But,"  asks  one  of  Vince's  old  neigh- 
borhood pals,  "doesn't  he  remember 
the  good  times  we  used  to  have,  too? 
The  times — when  we  saw  that  he  was 
really  serious  about  being  an  actor — 
that  we  used  to  encourage  him,  tell 
him  how  great  he  was?  The  times — 
when  he  was  making  his  first  picture — 
'Mr.  Universe,'  over  in  Queens — when 
we  used  to  stick  by  him,  practically 
surround  him  and  hide  him,  because 
he  was  so  ashamed  of  that  blond  hair 
they  made  him  dye  for  the  picture?" 

The  friend,  incidentally — a  truck- 
driver  now,  thirty-five,  same  age  as 
Vince — had  been  interviewed  by  a  re- 
porter a  few  months  back,  when  the 
reporter  was  doing  a  hometown  story 
on  Vince. 

Recently,  the  reporter  ran  into  the 
young  man. 

Their  conversation  went  very  much 
like  this: 

"Well,  did  you  like  the  story?" 

"I  did — but  Vinnie,  he  sure  didn't." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 


"I  read  someplace,  later,  what  Vinnie 
said  about  us  guys  in  Brooklyn — 'Who 
do  they  think  they  are,  anyway,  blab- 
bing about  me  like  that?  Who  remem- 
bers them — and  how  do  they  remember 
me?  He  made  it  sound  as  if  he  was 
four  years  old  when  we  knew  him,  in- 
stead of  more  like  from  the  time  he 
was  born  up  until  he  was  twenty-one 
and  took  off." 

"You  only  said  nice,  decent,  reminis- 
cent things  about  him — " 

"Sure!  What  else?  But  the  way  he 
resented  it — you'd  think  we  made  up  a 
bunch  of  bad  lies.  .  .  .  And  that  other 
thing — awwww,   I   don't  know — " 

"What  other  thing?" 

"Well — once,  a  little  while  after  you 
interviewed  us — we  found  out  from  the 
papers  that  Vince  had  come  to  New 
York  for  a  while — that  he  was  staying 
at  some  swanky  hotel  downtown.  So  we 
said,  'Hey,  why  don't  we  call  him  up 
and  see  if  maybe  we  can't  get  together 
for  old  times'  sake?'  Well,  we  called 
him.  And,  after  going  through  about 
ten  people  in  his  hotel  suite,  we  finally 
got  to  Vinnie.  When  he  heard  our 
voices — our  names — he  remembered  us 
then.  'Sure,'  he  said,  'we've  got  to  get 
together,  have  a  good  time.'  He  ex- 
plained, though,  how  he  was  busy  with 
interviews,  business,  for  the  next  few 
days — how  he  hoped  we'd  understand. 
'But,'  he  said,  'I'll  give  you  guys  a  ring 
in  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  I  get  out 
from  under.'  ...  So  we  waited.  And 
we  waited — " 

"He  didn't  call?" 

"Next   thing   we   read,    he   had    left 


town — back  for  Hollywood,  California. 
Boy,  did  that  make  us  feel  like  a  bunch 
of  saps.  .  .  But  then,  like  my  wife  said 
to  me,  'Listen,'  she  said,  'don't  feel  so 
bad.  The  fact  that  you  phoned  him 
showed,  at  least,  that  you  were  thinking 
about  him.  And,  no  matter  how  much 
a  person  denies  it,  they  like  to  know 
deep-down  that  they  still  have  a  con- 
nection with  their  past,  that  there  are 
people  who  still  remember  them  for 
what  they  were — and  not  for  what 
they've  become.'  ...  So  that,  at  least,  is. 
the  way  my  wife  has  it  figured.  But 
me,  truthfully,  I  still  can't  figure  it  at 
all " 

Why  does  he  forget  his  friends? 

Perhaps  the  old  Brooklyn  pal  would 
be  somewhat  consoled  if  he'd  been 
around — as  we  were — to  hear  this  com- 
plaint from  a  somewhat  less-old  Holly- 
wood pal  of  Vince's  ...  a  complaint 
bothering  many  of  Vince's  friends  now 
.  .  .  and,  very  likely,  bothering  the  re- 
cently analysis-prone  Vince  himself. 

Said  the  friend: 

"First  of  all,  you  can  identify  me 
as  one  of  Vince's  ex-friends.  Because, 
suddenly,  that's  what  I  seem  to  be  .  .  . 
And,  believe  me,  I'm  not  alone  in  this 
category.  I'm  one  of  the  many  who 
knew  Vince  when — when  he  first  came 
to  this  town,  the  years  he  was  down  and 
out;  whom  he  continued  to  see,  pal 
around  with,  long  after  his  Ben  Casey 
success;  whom  he  would  tell,  'Listen, 
just  because  I'm  up  there  doesn't  mean 
that  you  aren't  the  people  I  know  best, 


like  best';  whom  he  would  tell,  'These 
guys  who  make  it  big  suddenly  and 
then  feel  they  have  to  join  the  Holly- 
wood royalty,  the  "inner  circle" — and 
abandon  their  old  friends — they  make 
me  sick!' 

"And  you  know,  you  had  to  believe 
him  there  for  a  while.  Because  he 
said  all  this  with  great  sincerity.  And 
- — he  followed  through! 

"But  something  has  happened  re- 
cently. We  don't  get  to  see  much  of 
Vince   any  more. 

"Me  personally — I'm  not  too  both- 
ered by  this.  I  liked  the  guy,  like  a 
brother — but  I've  been  around  this  town 
too  long  to  be  surprised  by  anything. 

"What  does  bother  me,  though,  is 
the  position  Sherry  (Nelson)  seems 
to  be  in. 

"For  years,  as  you  know,  she  was 
Vince's  best  girl  .  .  .  his  only  girl. 
Then  comes  his  Vegas  opening  a  few 
months  back  and  Sherry  shows  up  as 
Vince's  secretary.  He  becomes  the  all- 
over-the-place  ladykiller  suddenly.  He 
flirts  with  the  other  girls.  He  dates 
this  one,  that  one.  With  Sherry  sitting 
there,  on  the  sidelines  now.  On  the 
payroll,  as  it  were.  Waiting  to  take 
dictation.  Or  run  out  to  buy  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  for  the  boss.  Or  whatever 
else  the  secretary  to  a  big  star  does. 

"And  this — it  hurts.  Because  it 
couldn't  have  happened  to  a  girl  who 
deserved  it  less. 

"Because  this  girl,  it  happens,  is 
one  heck  of  a  sweetheart  ...  a  doll  .  .  . 
who's  suffered  enough  hurt  in  her 
time!" 
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DRESSES  24c;  SHOES  39c;  Men's  suits  $4.95;  trousers 
$1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  catalog.  Transworld,  164-A 

Christopher,  Brooklyn  12.  N.Y. 

TOP  PRICES  PAID  for  children's  pictures,  by  advertisers. 
We  make  all  contacts.  Rush  small  photo.  Returned.  World- 
wide  Photo-Scout — Box  9254 — Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107. 
WOMEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  Jewelry  At  Home.  Experience 
Unnecessary.  Crest,  68-421  Commercial,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 
HOME  TYPING  FOR  Business  Firms.  Instructions  $1.00. 

Ballinger,  500  S.  Hampton,  Orlando,  Florida. 

PETS  FOR  PROFIT.  100  Ways  You  Can  Make  Money  with 

Animate.  Send  $1.  pets,  Carmel  Valley  1,  California. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykut's, 

Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

AGENTS  &  HELP  WANTED 

I  'LL  SEND  YOU  full-size  famous  Blair  home  products  for  Free 
Trial,  to  help  you  make  more  money,  spare  time  or  full  time. 
Show  friends,  neighbors,  take  easy  big  orders,  make  generous 

profits.  Write  Blair,  Dept.  185HX,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MAKE  $50.00  SELLING  25  boxes  of  our  personalized  Christ- 
mas cards.  49  exclusive  designs.  Free  album.  No  obligation. 
Write:  Elmcraft,  5930  So.  Western,  Dept.  EC-2,  Chicago 36,  III. 
60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
ples, details.  Studio  Girl — Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 

Dept.  30H30. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  WP-113,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois. 

EDUCATIONAL  &  INSTRUCTION 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  At  Home.  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  careers  in 
typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping.  Write 
for  free  booklet.  Wayne  School,  417  South  Dearborn,  Depart- 

ment  23-503,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American    School,    Dept.    X874, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

SMASHING  COLLECTION  FREE— Includes  Triangles, 
Early  United  States,  Rockets,  Sports,  British  Colonies,  High 
Value  Pictorials,  etc.  Complete  Collection  plus  big,  illustrated 
Magazine,  all  free.  Send  10c  for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co., 

Dept.  PC,  Toronto,  Canada. 

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free,  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 
MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS , 

POEMS  NEEDED  FOR  songs  and  records.  Rush  poems. 

Crown  Music,  49-PW  West  32,  New  York  1. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  by  Mail.  Quick,  Easy,  Private.  No 
Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small  monthly  payments.  For  the 
amount  you  want  write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kil- 
patrick  Bldg..  Dept.  11-061.  Omaha  2.  Nebraska. 
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Dissolve  Away  Warts 
Without  Cutting  or  Burning 

Doctors  warn  picking  or  scratching  at 
warts  may  cause  bleeding,  infection, 
spreading.  Now,  science  has  developed  an 
amazing  compound  that  penetrates  into 
warts,  destroys  their  cells,  actually  melts 
warts  away  without  cutting  or  burning. 

Its  name  is  Compound  W®.  Painless, 
colorless  Compound  W  used  as  directed 
removes  common  warts  safely,  effectively, 
leaves  no  ugly  scars. 


It  also  happens,  say  other  intimates 
of  Vince  (present  and  ex)  that  Sherry 
— for  a  long  time — had  actually  been 
the   only  person  Vince  could  talk  to. 

She,  for  instance,  was  the  girl  to 
whom   he'd   confess  things   .   .    .   like: 

"You  know — but  despite  all  this — 
this  success,  this  money — I'd  like  an 
anonymous  life  if  I  could  have  it." 

"I'm  trying  not  to  lose  my  sense  of 
values,  because  what  they  give  you  in 
this  town  they  can  take  away  just  as 
fast.  In  the  back  of  my  mind  every- 
thing is — temporary." 

"I  still  feel  bitter  about  the  days — 
the  eleven  years — they  treated  me  like 
a  dog  out  here.  They  got  me  so  that  I 
began  to  fight  myself.  I  had  no  security. 
I  don't  mean  only  money — but  myself. 
I  didn't  know  who  or  what  I  was  any- 
more." 

Sherry,  for  instance,  was  the  girl 
Vince  would  ask  to  help  answer  the 
questions,  that  multitude  of  questions, 
that  bugged  him,  confused  him.  Like: 

"They  write  about  me:  'His  attitude 
toward  strangers  is  hostile,  rude,  men- 
acing.'  Is  it?    And  why?" 

"They  say  I'm  getting  more  and  more 
like  a  teenage  kid — trying  to  capture 
the  lost  years.  As  if  time  were  passing 
me  by.  Am  I?" 

"They  say  I'm  jealous  of  other  actors 
on  the  set  sometimes,  because  I'm  still 
insecure.  Do  you  think  so?  Am  I?" 

And  so  the  questions  came. 


JACK   PAAR 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

friendly,  quite  a  bit  more  mature  now. 

"It  always  saddened  me  that  the  press 
did  not  give  Jack  credit  for  bringing 
back  the  art  of  good  conversation  to  the 
living  room.  He  proved  that  conversa- 
tion can  be  exciting  as  well  as  educa- 
tional. He  also  established  the  late  hour 
as  a  successful  time  for  network  TV. 

"Jack  went  on  to  a  better  show,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  his  reward." 

Jack  sure  caused  an  uproar,  we  said. 

Her  eyes  shone  with  love  when  she 
said,  "One  of  the  things  I  love  about 
Jack  is  that  he  is  completely  honest. 
There  are  not  two  sides  to  him.  He  is  an 
open  book.  He  takes  a  stand  on  contro- 
versial issues.  He  will  voice  his  opinion, 
though  he  might  make  enemies.  When 
he  feels  he's  right,  he  says  it.  I  admire 
him  for  it." 

When  the  press  was  ridiculing  him, 
during  the  "Tonight"  days,  how  did  he 
react?  How  did  he  find  spiritual  peace? 

"Jack  is  deeply  spiritual,"  she  re- 
plied. "Even  though  he  may  not  be  the 
church-going  type,  he  believes  in  the 
power  of  faith.  When  he  was  in  deep 
trouble,  he  would  say,  'Randy,  you  and 
Momma  pray  for  me.  I  know  He  will 
listen  to  you.' " 

Jack's  new  life  today  is  busy,  but 
without  harassment. 

"He  reads  a  lot,  mostly  fact  books 
about  world  affairs.  He  has  no  patience 
with  playing  cards  and  cocktail  parties. 
He  is  still  very  much  the  loner.  We  see 
our  neighbors  only  occasionally. 

"People  don't  realize  it,  but  Jack  is 


But  Sherry — though  bright  and  well- 
meaning,  obviously  wasn't  the  one  to 
answer  them.  At  least  not  all  of  them — 
and  not  fully. 

And  so,  one  day,  Vince  more  or 
less  stopped  asking  her. 

And  he  tried  them  on  others. 

But,  still,  the  answers  were  vague, 
incomplete,  unsatisfactory. 

And  finally  the  thought  occurred  to 
him.  .  .  .  He'd  heard  about  this  woman 
— a  top-drawer  analyst — from  several 
other  people.  He  went  to  see  her.  He 
liked  her  from  the  beginning.  He  de- 
cided to  keep  on  seeing  her. 

Now,  a  few  months  later,  Vince  Ed- 
wards is  able  to  say:  "She's  helped  me 
a  great  deal.  I'm  finding  out  a  lot  of 
things  I  never  knew  about  myself.  I 
couldn't  be  happier  about  all  this." 

We're  glad  for  Vince. 

And  to  those  friends  of  his  (Brook- 
lyn, Hollywood,  male,  female)  who  feel 
that  they've  recently  been  left  out  in 
the  cold — we  can  only  say  that  analysis, 
at  best,  is  a  tough  and  trying  time  on 
an  individual. 

But  when  it  works — a  better  man 
emerges. 

And  perhaps,  hopefully,  a  better 
friend  will  soon  return  to  them. 

— Doug  Brewer 

Vince  stars  in  "Ben  Casey"  (ABC-TV, 
Wed.,  9  P.M.,  EDT)  and  "The  Victors" 
(Columbia),  sings  on  Decca  Records. 


very  shy.  When  he's  in  a  room  with  one 
stranger,  he  can't  relax.  When  he's 
walking  in  public,  he  keeps  his  head 
down,  hoping  he  won't  be  recognized. 

"Jack  even  hates  to  go  to  downtown 
New  York.  He  now  goes  downtown  once 
a  week  to  see  films  or  talk  with  guests 
booked  for  the  show.  Then  he  hurries 
home  and  tells  me  happily,  'Now  I  won't 
have  to  go  back  for  another  week.' " 

Sometimes  Miriam  tries  to  slip  out 
Saturdays  for  a  bit  of  shopping,  and 
Jack  sulks. 

"He  asks  me,  'Do  you  have  to  go?'  It 
means  he  wants  me  and  he  needs  me 
.  .  .  and  I  like  that!" 

Is  he  romantic?  we  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  replied,  smiling.  "He 
remembers  birthdays  and  anniversaries. 
He's  very  sentimental.  He  usually  con- 
sults Randy  about  those  special  events, 
and  they  plot  something  together. 

"He  never  shows  any  interest  in  other 
women.  I  don't  think  other  women  chase 
him,  because  he  has  established  the 
fact,  on  his  TV  show,  that  he  has  a 
happy  home  life. 

"But  that  doesn't  mean  I  take  his  love 
for  granted.  I  always  say  it  is  a  sheer 
luxury  for  any  woman  to  have  her  own 
man.  No  one  should  take  her  mate  for 
granted.  I  think  a  wife  should  work  at 
keeping  romance  alive!" 

She  walked  us  softly  to  the  door,  and 
waved  a  smiling  goodbye. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  house  which — 
barely  more  than  a  year  before — had 
been  the  scene  of  tears  and  anguish,  was 
now  a  house  of  deep  contentment  and 
love.  — The  End 

"The  Jack  Paar  Show"  is  seen  on  NBC- 
TV,  Friday,  from  10  to  11  P.M.  EDT. 


JOHNNY    MATHIS 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Right  off,  Johnny  Mathis  wants  to 
make  one  thing  clear.  "I  was  very 
lucky,"  he  tells  you  quietly.  "I  es- 
caped some  of  the  hardships  my 
people  usually  face.  You'll  notice  I 
say  some — not  all!  No  Negro  goes  en- 
tirely unhurt  in  our  time.  But  I  did 
get  lots  of  encouragement  and  help 
from  lots  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  tracks." 

This,  too,  is  an  important  part  of 
being  "colored"  in  a  nation  where  a 
majority  boasts  of  being  "white." 

For  twenty-eight  years,  Johnny  has 
lived  with  one  foot  in  each  world — and 
never  lost  his  balance.  A  slim  five- 
foot-ten  with  sensitive  features,  he  has 
all  the  poise  of  not  only  a  highly  suc- 
cessful performer  but  a  man  who's 
been  "lucky"  enough  to  find  himself 
at  home  and  welcome  almost  anywhere 
he  goes. 

This  might  well  be  because  his  racial 
heritage,  his  musical  talent — the  very 
color  of  his  skin — all  drew  a  little 
from  both  of  today's  troubled  worlds. 
On  his  father's  side,  he  is  Negro,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  and  Greek;  on  his 
mother's,  Irish,  Negro  and  Indian. 

Johnny  himself  prefers  to  refer  to 
himself  proudly  as  Negro  .  .  .  even 
while  admitting  frankly  that  he's  had 
many  advantages  and  contacts  often  de- 
nied Negroes  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

For  one  thing,  Johnny  comes  from  a 
rather  typical  middle-class  family.  His 
father,  Clem  Mathis,  who  had  once  been 
in  show  business,  gave  it  up  to  become 
a  chauffeur  when  he  married.  So 
Johnny — though  one  of  seven  children 
— had  a  good  chance  of  getting  higher 
education  in  California. 

For  another,  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete  at  both  George  Washington 
High  School  and  San  Francisco  State 
College,  winning  letters  in  basketball 
and  track.  So  Johnny's  school  associ- 
ations were  as  well  mixed  as  his  heri- 
tage. 

Almost  from  the  start,  he  was  able 
to  move  with  greater  freedom  than 
most  young  Negroes  among  white  stu- 
dents ■  .  •  and  even  weld  some  lasting 
friendships.  In  fact,  it  was  through 
one  of  these  friends  that  Johnny  got 
his  first  professional  singing  job. 

"Our  shotputter,  a  fine  guy  named 
Johnny  Bologna,  took  me  to  a  neigh- 
borhood tavern  run  by  a  pal  of  his — 
and  gave  him  a  'hard  sell.'  I  sang  a 
few  songs  and  landed  a  job  as  a  week- 
end singer  there.  Then  the  woman 
who  owned  the  440  Club,  across  the 
street,  heard  me  and  took  me  on  for 
the  summer.  The  patrons  who  came  to 
these  places  were  almost  all  very  de- 
cent. They  showed  respect  for  _  my 
singing  and  for  me." 

Even  before  this,  Johnny's  musical 
talent  had  paved  a  way  for  him  into 
the  homes  and  affections  of  white 
people  as  well  as  colored.  When  he 
was  thirteen,  his  father  took  him  to 
see  Miss  Connie  Cox,  well-known  San 
Francisco  vocal  teacher.  The  senior 
Mathis  told  her  frankly  that  he  couldn't 
afford  her  lessons,  but  that  Johnny  had 


Some  girls  like  to  struggle,  and  try  to  prove 
that  grandma  knew  best.  They  brush  their 
hair  and  bang  their  elbows.  They  wrap 
their  hair  in  hot  towels  and  olive  oil. 
Other  girls  take  it  easy  and  get  the  same 
results.  These  cool  ones  use  Pomatex. 

POMATEX  DOES  ALL 

Pomatex  is  a  great  new  hair  dressing  dis- 
covery that  takes  all  the  sweat  and  tears 
out  of  hair  care.  Pomatex  grooms,  condi- 
tions and  glamorizes  all  in  one.  So  simple! 
Pomatex  is  a  non-greasy  cream  that's  de- 
signed specifically  to  make  your  hair  a 
shining  example  (the  easy  way). 

CORRECTS  DRYNESS 

Dry  hair  is  lifeless,  dull,  hard  to  manage. 


So  .  .  .  just  rub  some  Pomatex  into  your 
hair  with  each  shampoo.  Pomatex  goes 
right  down  to  the  roots,  where  new  hair 
is  born,  to  correct  dryness  and  bring  back 
healthy  life  and  silky  softness. 

ADDS  LUSTRE,  HOLDS  SET 

A  wee  bit  of  Pomatex,  used  every  morn- 
ing, gives  your  hair  sheen  and  color  bril- 
liance. The  whole  day  through  Pomatex 
keeps  hair  well  groomed  and  under  con- 
trol without  stiffness  or  stickiness.  It's  the 
natural  look  you  love. 
Get  Pomatex  at  your  favorite  cosmetic 
counter,  or  send  250  (to  cover  cost  of  han- 
dling) for  a  free  introductory  size  jar. 
Write  Pomatex,  230  East  44th  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 


Poems  Wanted 
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Popular,  Rock  &  Roll, 
Country  &  Western,  and 
Gospel  poems  for  musical 
setting  and  recording  with 
"the  Nashville  Sound". 
Send  poems  today  for 
Free  examination  and  our 
best  offer. 


MUSIC  CITY  SONGCRAFTERS 

Studio  M,  6145  Acklen  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FREEwithOrder 

Z    JUMBO 
ENLARGEMENTS 
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2-1/2  x  3-1/2  photos  on  silk  finish  portrail 
paper.  Send  photo  or  negative.  Any  photo  cop- 
ied. 4-day  in  plant  service.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Send  cash,  check  or  Money  Order  toi 
51.25  (or  S2.25  lor  60)  one  pose  per  order, 
Send  Today. 
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GEPPERT  STUDIO 


401   EAST  6th 
DES  MOINES  9,  IOWA 
Dept.    1-2 


AMAZING  CIRCUS  of 
6  GROWING  ANIMALS 


1 


00 


Watch  them  appear  to  grow  BIGGER  and  BIGGER 

Amazing  but  true!  Watch  these  toy  animals 
grow  like  CRAZY  faster  and  faster,  bigger  and  bigger 
every  day  right  before  your  eyes.  Both  children  and 
adults  will  laugh  and  thrill  with  excitement  as  Ozzie 
the  Ostrich  grows  his  own  full-feathered  plume,  Simba 
the  Lion  grows  a  long  flowing  mane,  Smiley  the  Porcu- 
pine grows  needles  of  hair.  Sleepy  the  Hound  Dog  grows 
sad  droopy  ears,  and  Scamper  the  Squirrel  grows  a  big 
bushy  tail.  And  they  keep  growing  bigger  and  bigger 
for  weeks  and  weeks  of  thrills  and  excitement. 

The  Secret  of  Growth 

These  amazing  toy  pets  actually  feed  and  start  to  grow 
as  soon  as  you  "lead"  them  to  a  plastic  cup  or  glass  of 
water.  The  secret  is  a  new  scientific  process  that  re- 
leases a  horticultural  seed  on  a  special  absorbent  porous 
material  that  starts  the  miracle  of  life  and  growth.  No 
food  or  special  care  is  required  to  grow  your  own  animal 


circus.  You  can  even  give  the  little  fellows  "haircuts" 
if  you  want.  Not  yet  sold  in  stores.  You  must  order 
direct  by  mail.  So  don't  delay,  be  first  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. Mail  coupon  today  on  full  money  back 
guarantee. 


GROWING  ANIMAL  CIRCUS,  Dept.  11-MW,  1  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
Please  rush  my  CIRCUS  OF  6  GROWING  ANIMALS.  I 
understand  if  I  am  not  10O°/o  delighted  I  may  return 
for  prompt  refund  of  my   purchase  price. 

25$    shipping   charge   for   one 

D  SAVE  504.   I   enclose  $2.00.  Send  double  order. 
Name 


Address.. 
City 
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TRUST  YODORA 

For  those  intimate  moments  . .  .don't  take  a 
chance... trust Yodora  and  feel  confident.  New 
Yodora  is  a  delicately  scented  modern  beauty 

cream  deodorant  fortified     ,.  .jj^SPptf 
with  Hexachlorophene.     ((j8 
Gives  protection  you        It 
can  trust. 
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Pure  White.  Non-Irritating.  Contains  no  harsh  Aluminum  Salts 
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WANTED 

SONGS  &°RECQRDS 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  No  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  feel  them  and  we'll  let  you  know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  RECORDING.  WE  NEED  SONS-POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  &  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  information  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  YOUR  POEMS  to 
Five  Star  Music  Masters  265  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 
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Size  S  x  lO  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  fall  length  or  bast 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any, 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

Send  No  Money  3  f"$P 

Just  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 

shot  (any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 

guaranteed  fadeless.on  beautiful  double -weight 

portrait  quality  paper.     Pay  postman  77c  plus        m 

postage— or  send  79c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 

age   Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos 

Professional  Art  Studios,  544 S.  Main,  Oept.  33-P,  Princeton, 


100  Little  Dolls! 


today. 

Illinois 


..  i        $100, 

all  for      I         '■ 


y    Dolls    made    of    genuine  |7 
Styrene   Plast.cand     arc Is  ,n.* 


100 


"beronly^l   for  en 
/re  set    You  get  BABY  DOLLS 


rS^usTuiwN  dolls;  C 

COWBOY  DOLLS.  BRIDE ■  DOLLS.  » 
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a    talent    which    shouldn't    be    wasted. 

Miss  Cox  listened  to  the  boy  sing. 
Then,  says  Johnny  gratefully,  "She 
took  me  as  a  free  student — not  just  for 
one  or  two  lessons  a  week — but  almost 
every  day.  I'd  go  to  her  studio  and 
wait  till  she  got  a  chance  to  sandwich 
me  in  between  paying  pupils. 

"How  can  I  express  in  words  the 
thanks  I  feel  for  this  grand  woman? 
Never  once  did  I  sense  a  difference  in 
her  attitude  or  manner  because  of  my 
race.    She  was  an  angel." 

Johnny  was  also  lucky  in  his  par- 
ents' choice  of  a  city.  "I  love  San 
Francisco.  It's  a  civilized,  tolerant  and 
warmhearted  place.  Living  there  gave 
my  parents  a  lift.  It  encouraged  them 
to  give  their  children  as  much  educa- 
tion as  practical.  Our  schools  were 
integrated  and  bigots  were  not  popular. 

"My  mother  used  to  tell  us  it  was  a 
sin  not  to  use  every  God-given  oppor- 
tunity which  comes  your  way  .  .  .  and 
that  included  talent,  physical  apti- 
tudes— or  just  the  chance  to  live  like 
free  and  responsible  human  beings." 

Moment  of  "discovery" 

A  good  deal  of  Johnny's  early  ex- 
perience as  a  singer  came  from  the 
need  to  earn  money,  performing  at 
women's  clubs,  private  organizations 
and  churches,  both  white  and  colored. 
It  was,  however,  while  working  at  the 
440  Club  that  he  came  to  the  attention 
of  Helen  Noga. 

"She  discovered  me,"  says  Johnny, 
"and  has  been  my  manager  and  friend 
ever  since.  She  got  me  a  hearing  at 
Columbia  Records  and  that's  how  my 
career  got  off  the  ground." 

Mrs.  Noga  did  much  more  than 
handle  his  business  matters  and  plan 
the  strategy  of  his  phenomenal  rise  in 
show  business.  For  years,  she  and  her 
husband  George  and  their  daughter 
Beverly  have  been  a  second  family  to 
Johnny.  Until  recently,  he  lived  in 
their  home  whenever  he  was  in  Los 
Angeles.  Now  he  has  bought  his  own 
lovely  hilltop  house,  complete  with 
swimming  pool. 

"I  think  my  all-night  jazz  sessions 
were  beginning  to  bug  Helen,"  he 
laughs.  "She  is  always  worrying  that 
I  don't  get  enough  rest — just  like  my 
own  mother.  The  Nogas  have  been 
wonderful  to  me,  and  we  hold  each 
other  in  the  highest  regard.  Helen's 
great  at  handling  people,  but  she's  no 
milktoast.  When  she  feels  I'm  off  the 
beam,  she  gets  mad  and  tells  me  off. 

"But  that's  how  I  like  it,  out  in  the 
open.  A  lot  of  pec/ple  are  anti-Negro, 
anti-Jewish — anti-something  or  other — 
but  they  don't  come  out  with  it.  They 
show  it  in  sly,  sneaky  ways.  I  would 
rather  know  just  where  I  stand  with 
people — and  that  goes  for  white  or 
black,  friend  or  foe." 

Much  as  he  feels  he  owes  the 
"whites"  who  have  helped  his  career, 
taken  him  into  their  homes,  Johnny 
knows  all  too  well  what  prejudice  can 
mean.  He's  been  hurt  deeply  at  times 
— but  seems  honestly  amazed  at  the 
sensitivity  this  has  seared  into  his  soul 
.  .  .  the  hair-trigger  reaction  to  any  pos- 
sible slights,  real  or  only  fancied. 

Recalling  his  first  experience  at  Las 


Vegas — the  fabulous  entertainment  area 
where  Johnny  helped  break  through  the 
"color  line"  for  his  race — he  says:  "I 
sat  down  at  a  roulette  table  and  a 
middle-aged  white  woman  next  to  me 
shook  her  head  and  said  to  the  house 
man,  'He  shouldn't  be  here.'  I  felt  my- 
self go  tense — but  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing.   The  house  man  just  shrugged. 

"Then,  to  my  surprise,  the  woman 
turned  to  me  and  said  in  a  very  ma- 
ternal sort  of  way,  'Sonny,  you  know 
you  shouldn't  gamble  till  you're  at  least 
twenty-one.  You  ought  to  be  in  bed, 
sleeping  at  this  hour!' 

"So  she  was  objecting,  not  because 
of  my  race,  but  my  age.  I  realize  now 
that,  if  I'd  been  the  type  who  flies  off 
the  handle,  I'd  have  made  a  big  fuss 
over  nothing.  This  woman  hadn't 
meant  any  insult  at  all.  In  fact,  just 
the  opposite." 

Quite  possibly,  if  Johnny  had  been 
as  young  as  this  motherly  woman  took 
him  to  be,  he  would  indeed  have  "flown 
off  the  handle."  But  he  was  actually 
twenty-two  at  the  time,  hopes  he  has 
gained  steadily  in  maturity  with  every 
passing  year,  is  proud  of  the  perspec- 
tive he  believes  he  has  developed. 

The   evil   always   lurking   near 

"I've  had  my  share  of  slurs  and 
heckling,"  he  says,  as  casually  as  pos- 
sible. "I  simply  don't  go  looking  for 
trouble,  now  or  ever.  But  I  know  darn 
well  the  evil  of  prejudice  exists  and  is 
always  lurking  near  at  hand.  I've 
come  across  plenty  of  white  people  in 
hotels  and  other  places  who  sneer — or 
throw  the  word  'nigger'  or  some  other 
profanity — at  me.  I've  had  the  uncom- 
fortable experience  of  being  with 
people  who,  I  know,  are  being  civil 
only  because  they  have  to.  But  I  try 
never  to  jump  at  conclusions  or  let  my 
disgust  and  anger  get  out  of  control." 

Johnny  goes  on  to  explain:  "Look 
at  your  bigots.  Most  of  them  are  either 
stupid  or  ignorant  ...  or  else  very 
insecure  people,  frightened  of  losing 
their  jobs  or  their  little  niche  in  the 
world.  I've  often  wondered — if  every- 
one were  economically  secure,  whether 
there'd   be   much    prejudice  left.    .   .    . 

"Sometimes  I  almost  get  to  feeling 
a  little  sorry  for  such  fanatics!  It's  so 
foolish  to  draw  a  circle  around  yourself 
and  not  let  any  stranger  cross  over. 
That  goes  for  colored  people  or  white. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  good  friends 
I'd  have  missed  by  limiting  myself  only 
to  my  own  people  ...  or  when  I  turn 
this  around  and  think  of  all  the  good 
friends  among  colored  people  that 
some  white  people  are  missing  by  their 
exclusiveness  .  .  .  well,  I  am  sorry  for 
them. 

"After  all,  every  race  and  creed  has 
something  to  offer  the  over-all  culture 
of  a  nation." 

The  example  of  Nat  "King"  Cole, 
whom  Johnny  admires  both  as  per- 
former and  man,  has  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  younger  singer's  atti- 
tudes. "By  winning  respect  for  himself 
as  a  top  star,  and  by  his  behavior  when 
fame  and  money  came  his  way,  Nat 
Cole  has  accomplished  so  much  for 
our  people.  For  one  thing,  he  has  taken 
the  steam  out  of  the  old  slander  about 


colored  people  not  knowing  how  to 
come  up  in  the  world  without  losing 
their  heads  and  throwing  money  around. 

"Then,  some  years  ago,  when  Nat 
refused  to  play  Las  Vegas  because  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  asked  him  to  come 
and  leave  by  the  back  door,  he  started 
a  revolt  that  has  gained  a  lot  of  mo- 
mentum ever  since.  In  those  days, 
Negroes  were  hired  only  as  domestics 
or  musicians — and,  even  as  entertain- 
ers, they  weren't  allowed  to  stay  at  the 
hotels  where  they  were  the  acknowl- 
edged stars!  Nat's  refusal  to  play 
Vegas  under  such  conditions  created 
a  crisis  for  the  hotels.  The  owners  had 
to  do  some  hard  thinking.  They  didn't 
want  to  lose  the  popular  entertainers 
who  were  Negro,  just  because  of  this 
question  of  discrimination. 

"In  the  end,  many  changes  came 
about — for  Orientals,  as  well  as  Ne- 
groes. My  hat's  off  to  Nat  'King'  Cole 
and  others  like  Pearl  Bailey  and 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  .  .  .  who  fought  the 
good  fight  in  show  business  when  the 
going  was  roughest." 

One  way  to  fight  back 

Johnny  knows  the  problems  in  both 
the  worlds  where  he's  maintained  a 
sometimes  precarious  footing.  He  has 
been  generous  with  his  time  and  money 
for  charities  which  benefit  all  races 
and  creeds,  whether  it  be  B'nai  B'rith 
or  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  cancer  fund. 

But  when  circumstances  force  him 
to  choose — he  knows  which  side  he's 
on.  He  has  split  some  mighty  big  con- 
cert fees  with  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, also  headlines  actual  fund- 
raising  shows  in  the  struggle  for  inte- 
gration. 

"I  sing  better  than  I  fight,"  he  told 
columnist  Hy  Gardner  last  June.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  would  pay  a  nickel 
to  watch  me  fight  a  dog  or  a  fire  hose 
— but  they'll  pay  a  lot  to  watch  me 
perform." 

He  proved  the  point  last  August 
when  he  sang  at  Miles  College  in 
Birmingham  .  .  .  where,  with  Joey 
Adams  emceeing  and  such  noted  Ne- 
groes as  James  Baldwin  and  Joe  Louis 
also  on  stage,  some  ten  thousand  people 
paid  four  dollars  each  for  their  tickets. 

Johnny  believes  he  serves  best  by 
using  the  talents  both  worlds  helped 
him  develop  ...  by  avoiding  flashy 
living  and  keeping  out  of  the  head- 
lines ...  by  setting  an  example  with 
his  own  family. 

Johnny  has  three  sisters  and  three 
brothers.  His  older  brother,  Clem  Jr., 
works  for  the  San  Francisco  Port  Au- 
thority as  a  ticket  collector  on  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  A  younger 
brother,  Ralph,  wants  to  follow  in 
Johnny's  footsteps:  He's  in  college,  but 
has  already  cut  a  couple  of  records 
and  is  dabbling  in  song-writing. 

Despite  his  own  success,  Johnny  him- 
self isn't  sure  that  show  business — for 
all  its  advantages,  particularly  for  the 
Negro  entertainer— is  the  life  he'd 
recommend  for  everyone. 

"In  1962,"  he  points  out,  "I  spent 
fifty  weeks  traveling.  I'm  hoping  to  be 
able  to  cut  this  down  with  a  new  ap- 
proach Helen  and  I  have  worked  out." 
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Among  other  plans,  he's  scheduled  to 
make  his  first  movie — the  life  of  St. 
Martin  de  Porres— and  would  like  to  do 
some  television. 

Understandably,  San  Francisco  seems 
as  proud  of  Johnny  as  he  is  of  the  city ! 
In  December  of  1957,  the  Mayor  pro- 
claimed a  "Johnny  Mathis  Day."  The 
singer  also  got  a  life  membership  in 
the  student  body  of  San  Francisco 
State  College.  "Someday,"  says  Johnny 
wistfully,  "I'd  like  to  finish  up  there 
and  get  my  degree." 

To  Johnny  Mathis,  "integration" 
doesn't  mean  a  better  chance  in  life — 
something  he's  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  all  along — but  a  firm  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  worlds  which,  at  their 
best,  he  has  learned  to  love. 

Explaining  this,  he  turns  again  and 
again  to  the  example  of  his  idol.  "Nat 
'King'  Cole,"  says  Johnny,  "is  proud 
of  being  a  Negro  and  of  his  personal 


GARY   CLARKE 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

quickie  thing  called  "Drag  Strip 
Riot"  .  .  .  and  saw  himself  in  it,  cring- 
ing because  "I  was  embarrassed"? 

Or  again,  still  light  years  away  from 
the  Gary  Clarke  he  is  today  (how  was 
he  to  know  that  he  would  someday  play 
Steve  in  NBC-TV's  "The  Virginian"?), 
and  he  had  to  make  yet  another  dread- 
ful quickie  down  in  New  Orleans. 

"It  was  a  bomb,  pasted  together  by  a 
poverty-stricken  outfit,"  Gary  says  now. 
"I  had  the  role  of  an  Episcopal  minister 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  prostitute. 
Some  of  the  scenes  were  fairly  honest 
and  had  a  semblance  of  quality,  but 
the  picture  itself  stank  and  never  was 
released.  I  was  allowed  $4  a  day  for 
food,  and  earned  $600  all  told.  I  don't 
know  why  I  ever  made  that  picture  .  .  . 
Maybe  I  was  eager  to  see  New  Orleans." 

A  young  boy's  hunger 

It  was  a  reason,  but  hardly  the  real 
one.  Perhaps  not  even  Gary  knew  the 
"whys"  of  his  life  (who  does,  at  that 
age?),  but  he  sensed  one  thing:  There 
was  something  more  within  him  that 
had  to  come  out. 

Even  then,  in  the  midst  of  mediocrity. 

Maybe  there  was  a  thing  there  that 
not  even  the  kid  who  was  born  Clarke 
Frederic  L'Amoureaux  understood:  the 
dreary,  growing-up  Boyle  Heights  days 
when  he  was  father,  mother,  older 
brother  and  protector  to  his  younger 
brothers  and  sister — the  days  when  he 
would  scurry  home  from  school,  dump 
his  books  on  the  kitchen  table  and  start 
for  the  telephone. 

He'd  look  in  the  icebox  first,  see  what 
was  there.  Then  he'd  dial  the  number 
of  the  five-and-dime  store  where  his 
mother  was  working  as  manager.  "Hi, 
Mom,"  he'd  say,  when  his  mother  came 
on  the  line,  "it's  me;  I'm  home.  What'll 
I  cook  for  the  kids'  supper?  Ham- 
burger? Spaghetti  and  meat  sauce? 
Okay  .  .  .  Yeah,  the  kids  are  all  right, 
only  Pete  got  into  another  fight  today, 
and  I  caught  Mike  running  away  again. 


accomplishments  .  .  .  but,  most  of  all, 
he's  proud  of  having  lived  as  a  good 
American  citizen  should,  no  matter 
what  his  extraction.  I  remember  what 
he  said  when  someone  asked  him  if  he 
prayed  for  all  Negroes. 

"Nat's  answer  was:  'When  I  go  to 
church — the  house  of  God,  the  Father 
of  us  all — I  don't  pray  for  Negroes.  I 
pray  for  all  people  all  over  the  world 
...  for  everybody.'  And,  knowing  Nat, 
I  guess  he'd  include  even  the  bigots 
in  his  prayers.  'Love  the  unlovable'  is 
Nat's  philosophy.  Why  not?  They  need 
it  most. 

"If  all  of  us,  white  or  colored,  lived 
by  Nat's  intelligent  and  generous  creed 
of  love,  what  a  wonderful  place  this 
world  would  be — both  of  them!  This, 
I  believe  with  all  my  soul." 

— Kathleen  Post 

Johnny  records  on  the  Columbia  label. 


But  don't  worry,  I  talked  him  out  of 
it.  .  .  .  Sure,  Mom,  I'll  make  Kathy 
eat.  .  .  .  Okay,  see  you  later." 

Or,  lying  awake  at  night,  listening 
to  the  bitter,  angry  quarrels  between  his 
mother  and  his  stepfather,  Gary  would 
say  to  the  younger  kids,  "Aw,  don't 
mind  them.  Older  people  are  always 
scrapping  about  something."  But  to 
himself  Gary  would  vow,  "If  that  guy 
comes  home  drunk  one  more  time  .  .  ." 

Or,  later  yet.  when  he  was  a  junior 
in  high  school  and  achingly  hungry  for 
recognition,  he'd  dream  of  himself  as 
movie  star  Jack  Lemmon:  suave,  laugh- 
ter-provoking, unfailingly  amusing. 
"Those  days,"  Gary  confessed,  "I  was 
the  class  clown.  I  was  always  making 
with  the  jokes,  trying  to  get  people  to 
laugh.  For  all  too  long,  I  felt  myself 
suppressed,  sort  of  beaten  down  to  the 
point  where  I  was  starved  for  any  kind 
of  applause.  That's  why  I  began  acting ; 
I  had  to  make  people  aware  of  me." 

Then  there  were  the  other  days  when 
Gary,  still  in  his  teens,  made  his  living 
as  a  machinist  at  the  Grimco  Machine 
Shop.  He  began  by  pushing  a  broom: 
sweeping,  watching  the  older  machinists 
and  toolmakers  as  they  worked  behind 
their  turret  lathes,  their  vertical  shapers 
and  milling  machines.  He'd  rush 
through  his  lunch  break  so  he  could 
learn  about  those  complicated  machine 
tools,  too,  and  before  long,  he  himself 
was  a  qualified  machinist,  with  every 
spare  penny  going  towards  his  growing 
tool  case  filled  with  trays  of  costly  in- 
struments. 


Gary's  other  life 

These  were  the  badges  of  his  trade, 
his  treasured  assets.  He  lived  by  them, 
but  only  during  the  day.  Nights  he  was 
on  the  stage  at  the  Glendale  Center 
Theater,  acting.  Acting  in  every  kind 
of  play,  no  matter  what.  Because  of  this, 
the  other  fellows  at  the  machine  shop 
gave  him  a  bad  time. 

"Okay,  men,"  the  shop  comic  would 
say,  when  Gary  punched  the  time  clock 
in  the  morning,  "the  big  movie  star  has 
arrived.  Roll  out  that  there  red  carpet." 

"Yeah,"  another  would  grin,  "you 
been  to  any  of  them  preem-eers  lately, 


movie  star?  And  what  about  Lana  Tur- 
ner and  Marilyn  Monroe — they  gonna 
pick  you  up  tonight  in  their  Caddies?" 

Taunts,  laughter,  derision. 

"Man.  I  really  got  it  from  those  guys 
in  the  shop."  Gary  remembers.  "'They 
just  couldn't  understand  why  I  wanted 
to  be  an  actor.  One  time.  I  wangled  a 
batch  of  free  tickets  and  invited  every- 
body from  Grimco  to  watch  me  in  a 
play.  They  laughed  at  me.  I  think  one 
or  two  showed  up.  but  mostly  to  see 
what  kind  of  fool  I'd  make  of  myself. 
I  thought  they  were  my  kind  of  people, 
and  I  expected  them  to  have  a  little 
sympathy  for  me."' 

Gary's  family  was  just  as  unsym- 
pathetic. His  father  and  mother,  though 
divorced,  were  both  united  in  their  dis- 
dain for  their  son's  aspirations.  Their 
attitude  was.  "Acting's  all  right  for 
kids,  but  a  man  had  to  have  a  real  job." 
Time  after  time.  Gary  would  quit  the 
machine  shop,  to  try  out  for  plays  in 
little-theater  groups.  Often  he  had  to 
pawn  his  machinist's  tools  (they  had 
cost  him  over  $300)  for  $15  or  $20  just 
to  stay  alive.  It  was  existing,  not  living. 

"It  used  to  kill  me  when  I  had  to 
hock  my  tools,"  Gary  recalls.  "Even 
going  into  the  pawn  shop  was  humiliat- 
ing; I  felt  depressed  for  days.  I  was 
a    nobody — to    everyone    but    myself." 

All  this  Gary  reveals  now  without 
bitterness,  without  rancor.  The  mem- 
ories, if  they  still  hurt — and  they 
must — are  tossed  off  with  a  glint  in  his 
hazel  eyes.  The  comic  spirit  in  Gary, 
the  force  that  probably  helped  him 
survive,  seems  always  bubbling  near  the 
surface.  Not  the  big  "yak,"  but  the 
quiet,  throwaway  line,  as  if  to  say,  "/ 
think  this  is  funny,  but  if  you  don't  .  .  . 
well,  I  wont  mind." 

You  listen  to  him  talking,  recalling 
the  past,  wThile  he  changes  his  clothes 
in  his  comfortable  dressing  room  for  a 
new  scene  in  "The  Virginian."  His  role 
of  Steve  he  describes  as  "a  good-natured 
hellion,"  and  he'll  tell  you,  as  though 
it  were  part  of  all  the  little  ironies  that 
Fate  has  handed  him,  that  he  and 
horses  were  total  strangers  until  he 
learned  to  ride  for  the  series.  The  ad- 
mission sets  Gary  apart  from  many 
another  "Western"  actor  who  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  was  born  in  the 
saddle. 

It  is  also  part  of  today's  Gary  Clarke, 
who  begins  to  take  shape  as  something 
more  substantial  than  the  guy  "nobody 
knows" — that  once  shadowy,  unreal  fel- 
low7 who  almost  married  Connie  Stevens. 
The  real  Gary  is  six  feet  and  160 
pounds  of  handsome  male,  undeniably 
attractive  to  many  women,  but  with  a 
mind  of  his  own,  a  will  of  his  own,  too 
obstinate  to  be  swallowed  up  by  any- 
body. "Gary  may  seem  pliant  and  easy- 
going— the  kind  of  fellow  some  girls 
fancy  they  can  twist  around  their  fin- 
gers," a  woman  friend  observed.  "But 
personally.  I'd  be  awfully  afraid  to  get 
him  angry." 

Something,  somewhere,  gave  him  the 
strength,  the  fortitude,  the  guts,  to  cope 
with  the  times  when  success  seemed  al- 
most within  his  grasp — almost.  Maybe 
it  was  the  mixture  of  Latin  races  in 
Gary  (his  mother  is  Spanish:  his  father 
French) :  maybe  it  was  his  boyhood  in 
the  tough,  polyglot  Boyle  Heights  area 
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HOW  I  "GAVE  UP 
CIGARETTES... 

and  still 
smoke  two 
packs 
a  day! 
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I  bought  a  new  TAR  GARD  —  greatest  advance  in  protective  smoking 

ever  made ! 
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TAR  GARD  knocks  the  tar  out  of  cigarettes. 

With  every  puff,  you  see  dark,  gluey  tars 
build  up  inside  the  holder .  .  .  even  if  you're 
smoking  a  filter  cigarette !  These  are  the 
hot,  harsh  tars  that  put  the  worry  into 
smoking.  TAR  GARD  is  the  holder  that  takes 
them  out. 

Not  a  filter,  not  a  gadget,  TAR  GARD  adapts 
a  principle  used  in  the  jet  engine.  The  de- 
vice in  a  TAR  GARD  builds  the  speed  of  cig- 
arette smoke  to  200  m.p.h.  As  the  smoke 
hurtles  into  the  holder,  it  smashes  against 
a  barrier;  the  tars  are  literally  flung  out  of 
the  smoke.  Up  to  85%  of  the  dangerous, 
high-temperature  tars  are  trapped  inside  the 
TAR  GARD.  The  cool,  flavor  properties  go 
right  on  through  with  the  smoke. 
Smoking  is  pure  pleasure.  Your  mouth  tastes 
clean  and  fresh;  your  teeth  stay  whiter; 


smoker's  cough  vitually  disappears.  Every 
puff  is  cool  and  delicious,  with  barely  a 
worry  in  a  lungful ! 

See  for  yourself!  Every  TAR  Gard  comes  with 
a  transparent  holder  as  well  as  an  opaque 
black  one,  so  you  can  see  the  revolutionary 
TAR  GARD  device  work  its  wonders  ...  be- 
fore your  very  eyes!  And  you  never  replace 
it  or  discard  it — it's  permanent.  The  price — 
$2.95.  If  you  aren't  enjoying  smoking  more, 
and  worrying  less  after  30  days,  return  it  to 
us  and  we'll  refund  every  penny  you  paid. 
Should  your  tobacconist,  supermarket  or 
drug  store  not  have  TAR  GARD,  write  to  us : 
The  TAR  GARD  Company,  Dept.  A,  105  Mark- 
ket  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California,  en- 
closing $3  (including  5e  to  cover  handling), 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  We'll  send  you 
a  TAR  GARD  directly. 
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Fantastic  Savings  on  NEW 

ACCORDIONS  1/2  OFF 


SArt  DP  TO  H  OFF  PRICES  OF  COHPtUSU  tCCORDlOIS 

40  Mew  Models— Easy  Terms 

JoBt  arrived!  More  than  40  exciting 

new  models!  Many  new  electronic 

accordions—  amplifiers!  Packed 

with  new  ideas,  new  styling,  new 

features!  Boy  direct  from  world's 

largest  exclusive  accordion 

dolerl  Importer- To -Too  Prlcaal 

E««F  Terms:    LOW  DOWN  PAY. 

HENT.    Money  Back  Go»rantM. 

FREE  BONUS  GIFTS1  Tr»de-ln» 

welcoroed-FREE  Color  C»talo»»l 

Accordion  Corporation  ot  America,  Dipt,  FW-113 

2003  W.Chlcmco  Avt .,  Chicago  22.  III. 

Send  Free  Cotologw—  Special  DitamM  Price  Urn. 

UMt 
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D  Cbeck  here  if  too  haye  •  Trad«-m. 
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BORROW  BY  AIRMAIL 
$100  fo  $1000! 


NO  embarrass i-i  invcslrga- 
lims;  NO  representative  wilt 
call   an  you.    Collateral  and 

eo-srgners  are  not  required; 
all  leans  are  iranted  on  your 
personal  signature! 


TOU  NEEO  ONLY  HAVE  A  STUDY  INCOME 
TO  GlUUirr.  Simplified  transaction  is  han- 
dled entirety  by  airmail;  you  receive  your 
money  in  a  tew  days.  Your  friends,  employer 
■ill  not  knew  of  ihe  loan.  Take  advantate 
d  inis  fast,  dignified   'can  service  loday! 

I  BANKERS    INVESTMENT   C0..30-Y 

Bankers  im.  lutf .,  Mirtcnrnsffi,  Kant.  C7501 
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Mr.  R.  D.  Osborn,  Vice  President  JEMSMMZM 

BANKERS   INVESTMENT  CO.  30-Y  - 

Bankers  in,    Eldg    Hutchinson,  Kans.  67501    I  $ 

phs?c  r«li  •■Ltn  Agreement"  ta  ,iai.  m»iHf«- 


Name. 


.Occupation. 


Address- 
City. 


.Age 


.Zone. 


.State. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  THE 
HAIR  ROOT 


IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10e  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  . . .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 

MAHLER'S  INC.  Dept  603V,  Providence  15,  R.I. 


LUCKY  ^ 

LEPRECHAUN li 

Airmailed  overnight    C> 
from  Ireland    W\ 


Age-Old  Symbol  of  Good   Luck 
Yours  for  Only  $2.50  Postpaid 

Have  faith  —  and  let  this 
LUCKY  LEPRECHAUN 
help  your  dreams  come  true. 
Wear  it  always  —  test  his 
magnetic  power  —  find  out 
for  yourself  how  this  symbol 
of  Irish  Luck  can  help  you, 
too.  Cast  in  gleaming,  ever- 
lasting, solid  silver,  makes  an 
ideal  GIFT.  Yours  for  only 
$2.50  (no  COD).  Airmail' 
your  order  today  ( 15c  post- 
age to  Ireland). 

•  ••    SILVERCRAFT    ••• 

10-D,    Albert   Walk,   Bray,   Co.    Wicklow,   Ireland 
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p"">EARN   A1 

I  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Equivalency) 

IdiplomaI 


Find  out  about  this  way  to  prepare  your- 
self for  the  High  School  Equivalency 
Diploma  test  —  using  Victor  Home  Study 
courses.  Victor  will  continue  to  give  you 
home  training  at  no  extra  cost  until  you 
pass  the  test!  The  Victor  Home  Study 
School  is  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  backed  by  more  than 
fifty  years  of  experience.  Licensed  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

•  No  Long  Term  Obligations 

•  No  Hidden  Extra  Charges 

•  No  Conflict  With  Job  or  Social  Life 


VICTOR  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOL 

A  Service  of  RCA  Institutes,  Inc. 
350  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  14.N.Y. 


■  Rush  me  your  free  book  on  high  school  ■ 

■  training  at  home.  No  obligations!  No! 

■  salesman  will  call.  DC-N3  S 

!  Name ■ 


Address. 
City 


.Zone State- 


Transistor 
Radio  with 
Battery 
$1.96>W 
17-Jewet-^Kff 

«  «7   (P^il  New  Drop  Ship  Plan  offers  you 
**Qj?A  first  day  profits!   Deal  direct 
^f?     with  overseas  sources  at  prices 
ff    shown.  Dazzling  bargains  with 
Derringer    no  investment.  Full  or  spare  time. 
Pistol  J5.74    Write  for  FREE  BOOK  today  to  . . . 
MELLINGER,  1554  S.Sepulveda,  Dept.  K99B,  Los  Angeles  25 

ITCH  in  Women 
Relieved  like  Magic 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  tortures  of  vaginal  itch, 
rectal  itch,  chafing,  rash  and  eczema  with,  a  new 
amazing  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 
fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 
bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists ! 


TRUE  STORY  Vz  PRICE  OFFER! 

TRUE  STORY  is  an  inspiring  magazine,  alive 
from  cover  to  cover  with  the  actual  stories 
of  real  people.  And  if  you  act  now,  you  will 
receive  12  absorbing  issues  for  only  $2— $2 
less  than  the  regular  subscription  price.  Send 
cash,  check  or  money  order  to  TRUE  STORY, 
205  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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SONG  IDEAS 

NEEDED   for   MUSIC 
RECORDING   and   PROMOTION 


ACTIVE,  PROFESSIONAL  SONGWRITERS  with  pub- 
lisher contacts  need  new  SONG  IDEAS— TITLES- 
POEMS— BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS.  We  write  music  for 
song  based  on  your  idea  &  make  records  for 
promotion  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
YOU  SHARE  ROYALTIES.  (Over  $50,000,000  earned 
by  songwriters  last  year.) 

HITS  WRITTEN    BY   OUR    PAST   &    PRESENT  STAFF: 
LET  THE    LITTLE   GIRL   DANCE   —  BILLY   BLAND 
PRETTY   LITTLE   ANGEL   EYES  —  CURTIS   LEE 
WHAT  A   SURPRISE   —  JOHNNY   MAESTRO 
HOMBRE   —  THE   BELMONTS    "PLUS  MANY   OTHER   HITS! 

YOUR    IDEAS    CAN    TURN    INTO    DOLLARS! 

Send  material  now  for  FREE  examination. 

SONGWRITERS'    ASSOCIATES 

Studio   21,   236  W.  55  St.  at  Broadway,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 


of  East  Los  Angeles:  the  railroad  flat, 
the  parents  who  fought  and  screamed 
and  "were  no  good  for  each  other";  the 
Mexican,  Japanese  and  Negro  kids  he 
grew  up  with;  the  constant  flight  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood  and  from 
school  to  school — twelve  or  fifteen  be- 
fore Gary  even  entered  his  teens. 

"I'm  gonna  kill  you" 

"I  was  born  in  downtown  Los  An- 
geles, in  the  old  Lying-in  Hospital," 
Gary  said,  "but  my  family  was  always 
moving.  We  lived  in  Rosemead,  San 
Gabriel,  Glendale,  and  for  a  while  in  a 
duplex  apartment  my  grandfather 
owned  right  at  Fairfax  and  Wilshire." 

Once,  after  his  mother  had  re-mar- 
ried, Gary  and  his  younger  brother  were 
awakened  at  night  by  terrified  screams. 
They  ran  outside  to  discover  their 
mother  lying  on  the  garage  floor  and 
their  stepfather,  enraged  by  drink, 
standing  over  her.  "What's  going  on?" 
Gary  yelled. 

Gary's  kid  brother  raced  into  the 
house  and  came  back  flashing  a  kitchen 
knife.  "I'm  gonna  kill  you,"  he  sobbed, 
slashing  at  his  stepfather.  Gary  wrested 
the  knife  from  the  boy  and  tried  to  act 
as  peacemaker. 

"But,  later,"  he  said,  "after  we'd  all 
gone  back  into  the  house,  my  stepfather 
began  going  after  my  mother  again. 
She  ran  toward  the  door,  and  when  he 
tried  to  grab  her,  I  jumped  on  his  back. 
He  flung  me  off  and  swung  at  me.  If 
his  fist  had  landed,  I  might  never  have 
gotten  up.  But  he  missed,  and  I  pushed 
Mom  out  the  door  and  locked  it. 

"The  next  day  my  stepfather  apolo- 
gized— he  was  a  fine  man  most  of  the 
time — and  it  was  all  just  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  But  when  he 
had  a  few  drinks  in  him,  things  got 
rugged.  Mom  tried  to  stop  him  from 
drinking,  but  it  was  hopeless.  Finally, 
she  got  a  divorce — for  the  second  time." 

With  a  home  life  like  this,  almost 
anything  can  happen.  Some  kids  turn 
to  gang  rumbles  and  crime;  young 
Clarke  L'Amoureaux  found  his  escape 
in  the  drama  groups  at  high  school.  It 
almost  made  him  a  star — at  seventeen. 

There  was  a  girl  he'd  been  dating 
whose  mother  was  a  policewoman.  The 
girl's  mother  had  a  friend  who  was  an 
executive  at  20th  Century-Fox.  When 
Gary  appeared  in  the  senior  school 
play,  "Quiet  Summer,"  the  studio  man 
was  persuaded  to  come  and  watch  him. 
The  studio  executive  must  have  been 
impressed ;  he  brought  Gary  to  Fox  and 
introduced  him  to  Billy  Gordon,  then 
Casting  Director. 

"I  thought  I  had  it  made,"  Gary 
grinned.  "I  was  a  pretty  cocky  kid — on 
the  outside — and  my  attitude  was,  'You 
want  to  sign  me  to  a  contract?  Okay; 
I'm  great — I'm  ready.'  " 

But  when  weeks  went  by,  and,  as 
Gary  says,  "nothing  seemed  to  be  hap- 
pening," he  went  back  to  his  newspaper 
route,  delivering  papers  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Many  months  later, 
Gary  saw  his  former  girlfriend's  moth- 
er again. 

"What  happened  to  you,  young 
man?"  the  lady  asked.  "Why  didn't  you 
follow  up  on  that  movie  studio  thing?" 

"Aw,"   said   Gary.   "I   thought,   well 


.  .  .  they  were  just  stringing  me  along." 
"No,  they  weren't,"  the  woman  said. 
"You  practically  had  a  contract  right 
in  your  hand." 

A  dream  dies 

By  then,  of  course,  it  was  too  late. 
By  then,  too,  Gary  was  a  married  man. 
with  a  child  on  the  way. 

He  had  married  at  eighteen.  "Nobody 
could  talk  us  out  of  gettting  married," 
Gary  admits  now. 

The  teenage  marriage  broke  up  after 
three  sons  and  four-and-a-half  years. 
All  Gary  says  now  is,  "I  married  too 
young.  My  ex-wife  has  re-married,  any- 
way; she  has  a  fine  man  who's  giving 
my  sons  a  happy  home  atmosphere.  I 
see  the  boys — Jeffrey,  Dennie  and 
David — often,  but  I  prefer  not  to  delve 
into  the  past." 

Yet  out  of  those  early  heartbreaks, 
out  of  his  dull,  frustrating  work  in  the 
machine  shop,  Gary  kept  enough  of 
himself  intact  to  know  that  there  had 
to  be  something  more.  "All  during  that 
time  at  Grimco,"  Gary  says  now,  "I 
kept  telling  myself  I  had  to  go  back  to 
acting — give  it  another  try." 

There  were  more  plays  at  the  Glen- 
dale Center  Theater,  a  tryout  at  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse — a  disastrous  one 
— and  then  an  agent,  Byron  Griffin, 
came  along  who  thought  Gary  might 
just  possibly  be  right  for  a  teenage 
quickie  called  "Drag  Strip  Riot."  Al- 
ready in  the  cast  was  a  young,  pony- 
tailed  singer  named  Connie  Stevens, 
even  though  all  she  had  done  up  to  then 
was  a  TV  bakery  commercial.  Gary  was 
told  by  the  agent,  "If  you  can  get  over 
here  real  fast,  they  might  let  you  read 
for  the  part." 

"I  got  over  there,  all  right,"  Gary 
said.  "But  first  I  had  to  convince  my 
boss  at  Grimco  that  I  was  sick,  real 
sick,  so  I  could  get  away.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  bits  of  acting  in  my  life, 
pretending  I  was  dying.  Anyway,  when 
I  got  to  where  they  were  casting  'Drag 
Strip  Riot,'  the  leading  man  had  quit 
and  they  decided  I  might  do  instead. 
But  the  money  men  shook  their  heads. 
'Nope,'  they  said,  'you're  not  blond 
enough.  We  got  this  white  Corvette  the 
lead  has  to  drive,  and  he  has  to  be  a 
real  blond." 

Gary  raced  over  to  the  shop  of  a  hair- 
dresser friend  and  frantically  pleaded, 
"Bleach  my  hair;  bleach  my  hair 
quick!"  All  in  all,  his  hair  was  bleached 
five  or  six  times.  "It  turned  out  red, 
green,  purple — almost  every  color  in 
the  rainbow,"  Gary  remembers.  "I  lost 
about  ten  pounds  worrying  until  they 
got  it  right.  But  they  let  me  do  the  pic- 
ture; it  was  the  break  that  changed  my 
life." 

Not  just  the  part  that  Connie  Stevens 
played  in  that  life,  or  the  heartaches 
they  suffered  together.  ("Connie  still 
has  my  ring  and  my  love,"  Gary  says, 
"but  the  time  for  marriage  is  over.") 
Out  of  the  mediocrity  he  was  once  sunk 
in,  Gary  managed  to  go  from  "Drag 
Strip  Riot"  and  other  teenage,  small- 
budget  films  to  singing  in  Las  Vegas 
night  spots,  to  a  stretch  in  the  "Michael 
Shayne"  TV  series  and  other  television 
shows. 

Yet  the  rough,  abrasive  times  weren't 


altogether  over  for  The  Bad  Luck  Kid. 
"It  was  one  step  forward — and  two 
back."  Gary  mused  wryly.  "On  some 
of  those  early  TV  shows  I  seemed  to 
be  doing  nothing  but  emptying  waste- 
baskets  and  saying  such  great  lines  as, 
'Who  do  you  want  me  to  follow.  Mike?' " 

Such  grim  blows  to  his  self-esteem 
affected  even  Gary's  social  life — what 
there  was  of  it.  He  is  a  fellow  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  "the  quiet  type  and 
anything  but  gregarious."'  and  Gary 
found  Hollywood  parties  painful.  "I 
used  to  worry  then  about  what  people 
would  think  of  me,  whether  or  not  they 
would  like  me."  he  says.  "When  I  met 
someone  who  liked  one  kind  of  person. 
I  would  try  to  be  that  kind  of  person; 
when  I  met  someone  who  liked  another 
kind  of  person.  I  would  try  to  be  the 
type  he  liked.  It  was  all  kind  of  stupid 
and  silly,  but  I  wanted  desperately  to 
belong,  to  be  successful  with  everyone." 

Out  of  that  morass  of  self-doubt,  the 
real  Gary  somehow  made  his  way. 
Warm,  engaging,  thoughtful.  Gary  al- 
ways believed  "there's  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top  for  everybody,"  always  held 
steadfast  to  his  creed  that  "the  only 
thing  that  will  last  in  Hollywood  is 
talent."  Even  Connie  Stevens — the  girl 
who,  throughout  the  stormy  six-year 
romance,  seemed  to  fight  with  Gary 
every  hour  on  the  hour — never  doubted 
that  the  boy  from  Boyle  Heights  would 
ultimately  make  it.  Because,  for  am- 
bitious, hard-driving  Connie,  there  had 
to  be  more  in  a  man  than  mere  physical 
attraction:  there  had  to  be  promise  that 
could  ultimately  be  fulfilled. 

"This  Gary,  now,"  said  a  studio 
friend,  "really  has  something;  he's 
growing  all  the  time."  Already  hailed 
by  Photoplay  as  "the  year's  most  prom- 
ising actor,"  Gary  currently  has  most 
of  the  material  symbols  of  success:  a 
Decca  recording  contract;  his  TV  show; 
a  new  personal  manager.  Bob  Marcucci. 
who  first  sponsored  Fabian  and  Frankie 
Avalon;  the  promise  of  stardom  in  two 
new  Universal  movies;  a  flood  of  fan 
mail  that  leaves  him  a  little  dazed. 

"I  watch  you  every  Wednesday 
night,"  wrote  a  North  Carolina  girl, 
"and  I  dream  of  you  two  times  a 
month."  Another  youngster  wrote.  "I 
have  74  pictures  of  you  on  my  wall, 
and  I  kiss  them  each  goodnight  before 
I  go  to  sleep."  Perhaps  his  favorite  of 
all  is  the  note  he  got  that  said,  "Dear 
Gairie  (by  now  he  is  used  to  getting 
mail  addressed  to  Gairie  or  Gayree), 
please  tell  me — what  color  is  your 
eye?"  Gary  still  wonders  just  which 
eye  the  young  fan  had  in  mind. 

Heading  for  a  wedding? 

Girls  surround  him,  of  course,  though 
they  don't  fill  his  life  so  much  that  he 
doesn't  have  time  to  visit  with  his  three 
sons.  Recently,  Gary's  name  as  been 
linked  with  many  lovelies,  among  them, 
comedienne  Kay  Stevens,  Austrian  im- 
port Maria  Perschy,  and  young  TV 
actress  Pat  Woodell.  It  was  the  Perschy 
doll  who  gave  perhaps  the  best  clue  to 
the  new  self-confidence  that's  so  evident 
in  Gary  today.  "I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Clarke  in  the  Revue  commissary,"  she 
said,  "and  he  asked  me  for  no  less 
than    five    dates.    I   knew   TV   worked 


faster  than  feature  films,  but  I  didn't 
think  there  was  that  much  difference." 
Some  believe  Gary  may  soon  wind 
up  marrying  Pat  Woodell.  But  news 
about  his  romantic  life  is  something 
one  can  only  blast  loose  from  Gary — 
if  at  all.  Most  willingly  he'll  tell  you 
the  things  he  dislikes  most  in  the 
world:  people  who  follow  him  too  close- 
ly on  the  freeways,  and  warm  milk. 
Or  he'll  reveal  his  own  special  way  of 
relaxing,  after  a  hectic  day  of  riding, 
fighting,  shooting  and  roping  outdoors, 
filming  "The  Virginian."  It's  a  stunt 
only  Gary  could  devise,  but  for  him  it 
really   wyorks. 

"After  I  get  home,"  he  grins.  "I 
like  to  jump  into  a  sweat  suit  and  then 
head  for  a  nearby  high  school  track 
field.  There  I  do  some  pole  vaulting. 
put  the  shot,  or  see  how  high  I  can  go 
over  the  high  jump  crossbar.  It  calms 
me  down  and  helps  keep  me  in  shape.  I 
haven't  gained  a  pound  since  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school." 

What  he  has  gained,  though,  is 
something  else  again:  a  new  respect 
from  everyone  for  the  true  Gary  Clarke 
— the  fellow  who  was  too  long  un- 
known. Too  many  people  passed  him 
by,  or  overlooked  his  sharp  sense  of 
humor,  his  abibty  to  laugh  at  him- 
self and  make  others  laugh  as  well. 
Too  many  people  saw  him  only  as 
"that  guy  who  always  came  when  Con- 
nie Stevens  beckoned,"  unaware  that 
here  was  a  strong  and  challenging  hu- 
man being  in  his  own  right.  "He  was 
always,  you  know,  such  a  really  good 
one,"  a  friend  said.  "He  never  com- 
plained when  bad  luck  dogged  him  or 
things  didn't  work  out,  but  just  took 
whatever  came  along  and  went  on  his 
quiet  way." 

These  days,  by  contrast  to  the  early 
years,  it's  an  easy  climb,  a  "piece  of 
cake."  to  the  house  where  Gary  lives, 
high  above  the  sprawling  San  Fernando 
Valley.  That  new,  Italian-styled  Avanti 
of  his  sweeps  him  swiftly  and  surely  up 
the  winding  road,  the  jet-black  car's 
300  silken  horses  barely  murmuring. 
Clumps  of  yellow  mustard,  sumac  and 
oleanders  cling  to  the  hillsides,  rustling 
their  branches  in  greeting  as  Gary 
swings,  spattering  loose  gravel,  into 
his   driveway. 

His  house  is  a  rented  one,  compact 
and  anything  but  showy.  But  from  its 
wide  picture  window.  Gary  can  revel 
in  a  sight  that  never  fails  to  move  him 
— a  stretch  of  back  lot  on  the  far-flung 
Universal  Studio  lot  known  as  the 
"Shiloh  Ranch."  "It's  where  we  shoot 
so  much  of  'The  Virginian,' "  Gary7 
says.  "I  get  a  bang  out  of  looking  down 
and  just  seeing  it  there." 

Or,  most  of  all.  seeing  himself  and 
the  uncertain  road  he  first  had  to  climb 
— that  tough,  hard  road  that  was  for 
all  too  long  the  path  of  The  Bad  Luck 
Kid.  A  six-year  road,  with  many  twists 
and  turnings,  and  uphill  all  the  way. 
Yet  the  memories  don't  bug  Gary. 
"Yes,"  he  chuckles,  "going  uphill  an 
inch  at  a  time  can  be  a  little  rough. 
But  think  of  all  the  muscles  it  gives 
you,  right  where  you  need  them  most." 
— Favius  Friedman 

Gary     co-stars     in     "The     Virginian." 
NBC-TV,  Wed.,  7:30  to  9  P.M.  EDT. 
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VIC   MORROW 

{Continued  from  page  60) 


Then  he  sat  down  and  watched  them 
search. 

They  went  over  his  apartment  with 
the  proverbial  fine-tooth  comb.  They 
lifted  everything,  turned  everything  in- 
side out,  looked  into  everything,  shook 
everything,  opened  everything  .  .  .  then, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  just 
walked  out. 

They  had  walked  out  without  even 
apologizing  for  the  day  of  terror  they 
had  inflicted  on  him,  for  this  affront  to 
his  dignity,  this  insult  to  his  citizenship, 
this  threat  to  his  career. 

He  sat  still,  his  knuckles  turning 
white  as  he  clenched  his  fists  with  fury, 
then  went  to  the  phone  and  called  his 
agent. 

He  told  the  agent  about  this  violation 
of  his  civil  rights. 

"This  is  strictly  legal,"  said  the  agent. 
"Call  my  lawyer." 

Vic  called  the  lawyer,  who  listened 
sympathetically,  then  said,  "Forget  it. 
There's  nothing  you  can  do  .  .  .  noth- 
ing!" 

He  had  heard  the  expressions,  "You 
can't  fight  City  Hall"  and  "Don't  argue 
with  cops."  And  now  he  knew. 

Then  he  phoned  Barbara  and  told 
her,  screamingly,  what  had  happened. 
At  first,  she  refused  to  believe  him.  And 
then,  convinced,  she  wept. 


ROBERT   FULLER 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

observed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  well- 
publicized  flirtations.  "I  get  nervous." 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  word  leaked  out. 
The  impossible  had  happened: 

Bob  was  married — not  to  a  glamor- 
ous television  or  movie  star,  either;  not 
to  a  sophisticated  member  of  the  night- 
club set;  but  to,  of  all  people,  an  eight- 
een-year-old girl  from  the  Midwest.  She 
was  virtually  unknown  in  Hollywood, 
although  she  had  been  Hammond.  In- 
diana's Miss  Junior  Miss  of  1961. 

Bob  dodged  questions  about  the  mar- 
riage and  confirmed  the  rumors  only  to 
a  select,  close-mouthed  circle  of  friends. 

His  little  bride  wore  her  wedding 
band  on  a  chain  around  her  neck. 

It  was  only  after  a  butcher,  who  did- 
n't have  his  facts  straight,  told  Patty 
that  she  was  pregnant — more  about  that 
later — that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  began 
to    admit   and   discuss   their   marriage. 

Bob  is  a  very  affable  guy  who  gives 
an  honest,  easy  interview  on  most  sub- 
jects, so,  when  he  began  to  talk  about 
Patty,  he  talk  with  candor. 

"Sure,"  he  said  in  his  dressing  room 
at  Revue  Studios,  "I  used  to  back  off 
when  I  thought  a  girl  was  trying  to 
marry  me,  but,  with  Patty,  it  was  en- 
tirely different.  I  was  trying  to  marry 
her. 

"She's  the  kind  of  girl  I'd  been  look- 
ing for.  She's  a  sweet,  quiet  girl  with  a 
good  sense  of  humor — the  kind  of  girl 
I'd  always  wanted. 


All  this  happened  one  day  in  Sep- 
tember of  1956. 

It  took  almost  a  year  for  Vic  to  calm 
down  enough  to  marry  Barbara. 

Now  Vic  and  Barbara  have  two  lovely 
children,  Carrie  and  Jennifer.  They  live 
in  a  nice  rustic-modern  three-bedroom 
house  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  Holly- 
wood. Soon  they'll  add  a  pool.  Vic  is  a 
star  of  the  high-rated  series,  "Combat," 
and  he  has  an  Emmy  nomination  for 
it.  And  life  is  good. 

But  whenever  he  drives  by  Wilcox  or 
Cahuenga  or  Fountain,  and  he's  near 
the  police  station,  he  turns  cold  and 
breaks  into  a  sweat.  He  can't  help  it. 
He  can't  forget  that  day  in  1956. 

He  has  never  gone  back  into  that 
police  station.  He  has  never  seen  those 
two  policeman  again.  For  a  long  time, 
he  hated  Hollywood. 

But  now  he  likes  the  town;  it's  good 
for  his  kids;  it's  good  for  his  career.  .  . 
yet  something  is  still  wrong. 

"I  think  about  those  fingerprints  and 
photos  in  that  police  station,"  Vic  says 
softly  now,  his  blue  eyes  saddened  by 
memories.  "Those  records  shouldn't  be 
in  there.  I  did  nothing  wrong.  In  fact, 
the  police  owe  me  an  apology.  I  don't 
want  my  children  to  grow  up  and  dis- 
cover their  dad  has  a  'record.' " 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  hopelessly. 

"Someday,"  he  says.  "Someday.  .  .  ." 
— Helen  Martin 

Vic  Morrow  co-stars  in  "Combat,"  on 
ABC-TV,  Tuesday,  at  7:30  P.M.  EDT. 


"I  wasn't  afraid  that  she  would  marry 
me.  I  was  afraid  that  she  wouldn't!" 

Bob  spent  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Eve  day  of  1961  with  Keely  Smith.  New 
Year's  Eve  night,  he  had  a  date  with 
Patty — and,  after  that,  he  dated  no  one 
else.  They  were  married  the  next  De- 
cember in  a  civil  ceremony  which,  mir- 
aculously, remained  secret. 

Why  he  hid  his  marriage 

If  Bob,  who'd  never  been  shy  about 
publicity,  was  so  delighted  to  be  a  bride- 
groom, the  question  naturally  follows: 
Why  did  he  hide  his  marriage  from  the 
world? 

"We  didn't  exactly  hide  it,"  Bob  ex- 
plained. "Patty's  parents  knew  and  ap- 
proved of  our  wedding  plans.  Our  clos- 
est friends  knew. 

"But  I  wanted  us  to  have  some  time 
to  ourselves,  to  be  alone.  I  thought  that 
after  we  had  time  to  get  really  acquaint- 
ed— really — there'd  still  be  plenty  of 
time  to  tell  the  world. 

"You  know  how  I've  always  been,  al- 
ways getting  into  a  jam  here  and  a  jam 
there.  But  I'm  a  grown-up  boy  now, 
ready  to  settle  down,  and  I  wanted  our 
marriage  to  get  off  to  the  right  start." 

When  they  married,  Patty  outwardly 
asked  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  his 
beloved  wife,  but  Bob  knew  that,  deep 
in  her  heart,  another  longing  was  un- 
fulfilled. 

Patty,  a  Catholic,  wanted  a  marriage 
sanctified  by  her  church.  She  didn't  ex- 
pect Bob,  a  non-Catholic,  to  adopt  her 
faith,  but  she  hoped  he  would  make 
certain  concessions  so  that  they  could 


be  married  by  a  priest  of  her  church. 
"When  we  married,"  Bob  said,  "I 
couldn't  have  gone  through  with  a 
church  wedding.  If  we'd  postponed  and 
planned  ahead,  I  would  have  had  a  heart 
attack. 

"The  way  it  was,  I  found  out  I'd  have 
three  weeks  off,  so  I  said,  'Let's  get 
married,'  and  we  did. 

"But  now  I'm  planning  to  talk  with  a 
priest  sometime,  so  that  we  can  be  mar- 
ried again  by  the  church." 

Patty  wanted  to  tell  the  world  about 
her  happiness  after  the  wedding,  but  she 
submitted  to  Bob's  judgment.  After  all, 
she  reasoned,  he  knew  better  than  she 
about  the  effects  of  publicity. 

Members  of  the  family  gave  a  shower 
for  the  bride,  and  the  studio  presented 
a  complete  set  of  sterling  flatware,  but 
Patty  missed  and  hungered  just  a  little 
for  the  hectic  rush  of  parties  that  ac- 
companies most  nuptials. 

Although  Patty  moved  into  Bob's 
house,  none  of  his  neighbors  noticed. 

"I  don't  have  many  friends,"  Bob  ex- 
plained, "except  fellows  I  hunt  with  and 
people  I  work  with — that  sort  of  thing." 

The  butcher,  however,  became  aware 
of  the  new  Mrs.  Fuller  and  was  fasci- 
nated to  read  in  a  column  that  she  was 
expecting  a  child. 

"When  Patty  went  into  the  market," 
Bob  said,  "the  butcher  congratulated 
her  on  being  pregnant. 

"The  story  was  entirely  false,  and, 
when  she  came  home  and  told  me  what 
had  happened,  I  was  furious.  I  have 
some  pretty  good  friends  who  are  re- 
porters, and  I  was  burned  that  some- 
body had  written  an  item  like  that 
without  checking. 

"We  hadn't  been  on  a  honeymoon 
yet,  and,  before  we  did  have  a  baby,  I 
wanted  to  take  Patty  to  Bermuda  and 
maybe  to  Europe." 

Of  course,  things  look  quite  different 
to  Bob — now  that  they're  really  ex- 
pecting— and    he's    walking    on    air. 

Boy  or  girl,  Bob  and  Patty  will  wel- 
come either  with  joy  .  .  .  though  a  boy 
might  make  changes  in  a  favorite  dream 
he's  discussed  with  Patty. 

Bob's  formula  for  a  family  is  taken 
from  his  own  experience.  "My  mother 
was  only  sixteen  when  I  was  born,"  he 
says,  "so  my  father  and  I  were  not  sepa- 
rated by  too  wide  a  gulf  of  years.  He 
used  to  give  me  the  strap  for  bad 
school  marks,  but  he  was  also  a  won- 
derful friend.  He  taught  me  everything 
I  know. 

"Because  our  relationship  has  been 
so  great,  I've  always  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  son  somewhere  near 
my  own  age. 

"Patty  and  I  want  our  own  children, 
but  I'd  also  like  to  adopt  a  son  about 
five  years  old,  a  boy  nearer  my  age 
than  the  other  children  we'll  have. 

"Yes,  I've  talked  with  Patty  about  it, 
and  she's  for  it." 

If  the  new  baby  turns  out  to  be  a 
girl  .  .  .  that's  quite  another  problem! 

Speaking  as  a  seasoned  trapper,  Bob 
knows  the  snares  that  man  and  nature 
set  for  wide-eyed  girls;  therefore,  when 
he  has  a  daughter,  he  expects  to  be 
the  strictest  father  on  the  block. 

"I'll  watch  the  boys  who  come  to 
call,"  Bob  said,  "and  I'll  know  what 
to  watch  for,  because  I've  been  there." 


Patty  first  met  Bob  when  she,  at 
sixteen,  came  to  California  to  visit  a 
brother  and  sister  living  in  the  Holly- 
wood area. 

"She  still  had  her  baby  fat,"  Bob 
chuckles,  "but  she  was  a  cute  little 
thing.  I  let  her  drive  my  car,  and  she 
liked  that." 

Bob  thought  of  Patty  as  his  friend's 
cute,  slightly  chunky  kid  sister — when 
he  thought  of  her  at  all. 

"The  next  year,"  Bob  remembers, 
"she  came  back  again  and  had  lost 
some  of  that  baby  fat.  She  was  look- 
ing pretty  good.  And  the  next  year? 
Wow!   She  looked  real  good." 

Obviously,  Bob  knew  plenty  of  other 
girls  who  looked  good,  too,  but  Patty 
offered  a  magic  beyond  beauty. 

How  she  landed  him 

Chuck  Courtney,  a  close  friend  of 
Bob's  for  the  past  twelve  years,  sums 
it  up  this  way. 

"No,"  Chuck  says,  "I  wasn't  sur- 
prised when  he  married  her.  I  guess 
she  trapped  him  by  being  beautiful, 
naive,  kind,  down  to  earth — and  by 
loving  the  ground  he  walks  on  since 
she  was  sixteen. 

"Yes,   ma'am,   she  loves   Robert!" 

Patty  recalls  with  fondness  and  pride 
Bob's  demonstration  of  devotion  on  the 
eve  of  their  wedding. 

"I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  should 
clean  up  his  house,"  Patty  said,  "but 
he  always  said  he  didn't  care  how  it 
looked. 

"But,  before  we  married,  he  ran  the 
vacuum  in  every  room." 

Running  the  vacuum  may  sound  like 
a  small  thing;  however,  Patty  knows 
her  man  well  enough  to  appreciate  it! 

"I  don't  expect  him  to  help  with  the 
cleaning  all  the  time,  though,"  Patty 
hastened  to  add,  "because  he  works 
very  hard,  and  cleaning  is  my  job." 

Eager  to  please  Bob  as  a  hostess  and 
homemaker,  young  Mrs.  Fuller  is 
studying  her  mother's  favorite  recipes. 

"But  Bob's  mother  is  the  biggest 
help,"  she  says.  "My  biggest  trouble 
is  trying  to  think  of  something  to  cook." 

Bob  is  amused  and  affectionate  when 
he  describes  her  labors. 

"Patty  has  a  trick  I  had  when  I  was 
a  kid,"  he  says.  "She  spills  things.  I 
remember  one  night  when  I  was  grow- 
ing up,  my  dad  told  me  that  if  I 
spilled  my  milk  one  more  time  I'd  have 
to  eat  in  the  bathroom. 

"Well,  I  had  to  eat  in  the  bathroom. 

"The  other  night,  we  had  friends 
in  for  dinner,  and  Patty  fixed  a  big 
bowl  of  avocado   dip. 

"She  dropped  it  upside  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor  and 
called  me  back  to  ask  what  to  do. 

"I  told  her,  'Scrape  it  up,  and  no- 
body will  know  the  difference.' 

"So  she  did,  and,  sure  enough,  no- 
body knew  the  difference." 

Nobody  knew,  that  is,  until  after  the 
guests  had  eaten.  Then  Bob  told  them 
what  had  happened.  He  thought  it  was 
a  great  joke,  but  Patty  couldn't  see  it. 

Bob's  bride  has  no  serious  ambi- 
tions as  an  actress,  although  she  has 
appeared  on  a  few  television  shows  and 
in   commercials. 

"She  has  $1,000  in  the  bank,"   her 
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Giant  Stamp  Collection  Including: 
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—a  new  liquid  preparation  that  hardens  into  long, 
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nails.  No  preparation  like  it. 
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LEG   SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suBer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet — "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
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husband  boasts.  "That's  more  money 
than  I've  ever  had  in  the  bank,  and 
I'm  glad  she  has  an  account  of  her 
own,  so  she'll  feel  more  independent — 
just  so  my  dinner's  on  the  table  when 
I  get  home." 

While  Patty  doesn't  visit  sets  often 
as  an  actress,  she  occasionally  visits 
Revue  Studios  as  an  actor's  wife. 

"This  is  kinda  cute,  I  think,"  Bob 
said.  "Patty  told  me  just  the  other  day 
that,  until  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
she'd  been  jealous  of  the  girls  I  work 
with. 

"She  isn't  any  more,  because  she 
knows  that  I'm  all  hers.  But,  since  she 
mentioned  it,  I  remember  that  she  did 
study  every  call  sheet  and  ask  me 
about  the  actresses  in  the  show.  She'd 
say,  'Is  this  one  pretty?',  and  I'd  tell 
her,  'Absolutely.  She's  a  doll.' 

"Then,  maybe,  Patty  would  drop  by 
the  set — just  to  say,  'Hello.' 


PATTY    DUKE 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

John,  "she  has  an  inner  radiance."  .  .  . 
"I  can  do  something  about  the  hair," 
said  Ethel.  .  .  .  "And  Patty's  very  ob- 
servant," said  John.  "There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  'born'  actor  or  actress — 
what  one  needs  and  must  have  is  the 
power  to  observe!" 

Patty  is  radiant,  when  they  call  her 
over  and  tell  her:  "We'll  take  you  as 
a  pupil — but  you  must  realize  there 
can  be  many  disappointments." 

Impulsively,  she  hugs  and  kisses 
them  both.  She  has  just  won  her  first 
audience,  in  the  first  truly  memorable 
scene  of  her  life. 

But  it's  only  a  curtain-raiser  for  the 
next  one,  not  long  after.  .  .  . 

Alone,  their  classes  dismissed  for  the 
day,  John  and  Ethel  look  at  each  other, 
an  unspoken  question  in  their  eyes. 
With  no  children  all  their  own,  they 
used  to  talk  of  "adopting,"  somehow 
never  got  around  to  it  .  .  .  and  now 
realize  they  never  will. 

"It's  such  a  long  trip  for  Patty," 
Ethel  begins  hesitantly,  "coming  here 
for  lessons  several  times  a  week." 

"We  don't  know  whether  she'll  ever 
make  an  actress,"  John  admits,  "but, 
frankly,  does  that  matter?  She  has 
such  heart  and  warmth  and  goodness." 

"It  would  make  it  easier  for  her  .  .  ." 

"And   wonderful  for  us!" 

So  they  ask  her:  "Would  you  like  to 
come  and  live  with  us?" 

Tears  spring  to  Patty's  eyes  .  .  . 
partly  from  joy  and  gratitude  for 
"Aunt  Ethel"  and  "J.R."  .  .  .  partly 
from  sadness. 

Can  she  ever  leave  her  mother?  Will 
her  mother  think  of  letting  her  go? 

Frances  Duke  settles  the  matter  for 
them  all.  She  knows  what  the  Rosses 
are  doing  for  her  baby — and  what  she 
herself  can't  do.  Hiding  her  heartache, 
her  head  held  high,  she  lets  Patty  go. 

But  first  she  satisfies  herself  with  two 
ironclad   stipulations : 

She  must  be  able  to  see  Patty  often. 

If  Patty  becomes  an  actress,  she  her- 
self must  be  kept  in  the  background. 


"But  she's  quit  doing  that  now — ex- 
cept for  the  day  we  were  doing  the 
show  with  six  dancing  girls!"  he  adds, 
with  a  twinkle. 

If  Patty  ever  worries  again  about 
the  actresses  who  work  with  Bob,  she 
should  remember  that  she  overcame 
competition  from  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous source — the  actresses  who 
played  with  him  when  he  was  a  very 
playful  bachelor. 

Most  of  them  were  beautiful  and 
more  practiced  than  she  in  attracting 
men.  But  they  lacked  the  magic  qual- 
ity that  won  Bob's  heart.  Was  it  Patty's 
goodness?  Her  naivete?  Her  sense  of 
humor? 

Or  was  it  the  fact  that  she  loved  him 
so  much  that  he  simply  has  to  marry 
her — twice!  — Nancy  Anderson 

See  Bob  in  "Wagon  Train,"  ABC-TV, 
Monday,  from  8:30  to  10:00  P.M.  EDT. 


"My  mother,"  says  Patty  with 
solemn  pride,  "is  a  very  nice  woman." 

"Your  mother  is  a  remarkable  wom- 
an," J.R.  corrects  her  gently. 

How  can  they  guess  the  stage  is  just 
being  set  for  the  first  great  disappoint- 
ment in  an  actress's  life?  .  .  . 

It  is  late  in  the  evening.  Patty  is 
safe  in  her  studio-home — safe  even 
from  the  tears  she  simply  won't  let  fall. 
In  fact,  Patty  is  mad.  She'd  waited  so 
long  for  a  chance  at  the  movies,  and 
this  was  supposed  to  be  it.  Just  an 
"extra"  job — a  child  playing  in  the 
street — but  you  have  to  start  some- 
where, don't  you? 

She  hadn't  minded  waiting  all 
through  the  long  day.  That  was  being 
"on  location."  And  then — then  they'd 
had  the  nerve  to  tell  all  the  extras  to 
go  home!  "We're  not  going  to  use 
you,"  they  said.  Just  like  that. 

Now  she  looks  in  the  mirror,  shakes 
a  fist  at  the  solemn  little  face — finally 
filling  out,  just  as  the  hair  is  taking 
shape,  too — and  demands:  "How  can 
you  be  a  has-been  at  eight?" 

And  she  adds  a  vow:  "If  they  can 
dish  it  out,  I  can  take  it!" 

Slowly,  the  curtain  is  lowered  to 
show  the  passage  of  time.  Time  in 
which  Patty  "takes  it,"  and  learns  the 
how  and  why.  She  gets  her  "extra"  jobs 
— but,  one  year,  her  earnings  total  just 
fifty-nine  dollars.  She  starts  winning 
good  parts  on  TV :  Patty-Eliza's  mas- 
tery of  English  is  now  so  fine,  she's  the 
only  American  in  an  otherwise  all- 
British  television  cast. 

But  her  greatest  triumph  is  yet  to 
come — without  "speaking"  at  all.  .  .  . 

Curtain  going  up! 

Now  the  curtain  rises  on  a  scene  of 
excited  confusion.  It  is  a  backstage 
dressing  room  filled  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  Broadway  opening  night. 
Nervous  as  only  proud,  anxious  parents 
can  be; — even  with  a  "borrowed"  child 
— the  Rosses  marvel  that  Patty  is  the 
calmest  and  coolest  of  them  all. 

Still,  why  not?  For  more  than  a  year, 
she's  been  preparing  for  this  role — 
ever  since  Ross  heard  there  was  to  be 
a  play  about  Helen  Keller's  childhood. 


For  more  than  a  year.  Patty  has  groped 
her  way  around  their  studio  with  un- 
seeing eyes  and  almost  without  sound 
.  .  .  until  she  literally  lives  in  the  lonely 
world  of  a  blind  deaf-mute. 

She  is  young  Helen  Keller  now  .  .  . 
the  obvious  choice  to  play  the  role  in 
"The  Miracle  Worker." 

Only  once,  in  all  this  long,  arduous 
preparation,  has  she  protested  even 
briefly  .  .  .  when  they  snipped  her 
shining  braids  to  suit  the  role.  ("Four 
years  to  grow,"  she  mourned,  "and  they 
cut  them  off  in  four  seconds!") 

Now  she  takes  the  buzz  of  good 
wishes  in  her  stride,  the  notes  and  tele- 
grams— except  for  one  package. 

In  it  is  a  single  vivid  flower  from 
Helen  Hayes  ...  a  loving  reminder  that 
Patty  had  played  opposite  the  theater's 
great  lady  in  television's  "One  Red 
Rose  for  Christmas"  last  December — 
just  three  days  after  Patty's  twelfth 
birthday — and  that  the  two  are  repeat- 
ing their  much-acclaimed  performances 
on  TV  less  than  two  months  from  now. 

The  crimson  rose  is  something  Patty 
will  treasure,  even  after  this  first-night 
audience's  cheers  fade  away  .  .  .  even 
after  the  producer  reads  the  rave  re- 
views and  orders  star  billing  for  Patty 
— the  youngest  actress  ever  to  have  her 
name  listed  above  a  play's  title  on 
Broadway.  .  .  . 

The  next  scene  is  quite  another  set- 
ting, though  equally  important  in  her 
life.  Patty  smiles  contentedly  as  she 
looks  around  her  mother's  small  apart- 
ment. It's  not  at  all  like  the  big,  airy 
studio  with  its  constant  hum  of  activity. 
But,  in  one  way,  the  two  places  are 
just  alike.  There  is  love  and  under- 
standing  and   guidance   in   both. 

She  knows  that  discipline's  impor- 
tant for  her  in  both  places,  even  if  she 
can't  help  rebelling  at  times!  Both  her 
families  make  it  clear  she  has  to  keep 
up  with  her  classes  in  a  professional 
children's  school.  (That  doggoned 
homework.)  But  it's  her  mother  who 
guides  her  social  life.  It's  Mrs.  Duke 
who  sets  the  curfew  for  bedtime,  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  friends  she  makes. 

It's  here,  in  the  Duke  home,  that 
Patty  finds  the  normal  companionship 
of  childhood.  Even  the  inevitable  tiffs 
with  brother  Ray  and  sister  Carol  are 
fun!  Patty  loves  going  to  the  movies 
with  the  kids  in  the  old  neighborhood 
— though  she's  furious  that  the  ushers 
make  her  sit  in  the  children's  section 
because  she's  so  tiny. 

If  only  they  knew  she  was  an  actress 
herself,  on  Broadway — with  a  clause  in 
her  contract  that  would  cost  her  the 
role  if  she  grew  too  tall! 

Height  is  her  secret  worry  .  .  .  and 
she  aches  with  a  new  dream:  "The 
Miracle  Worker"  is  about  to  be  made 
into  a  movie — and  she'll  just  die  if 
someone  else  plays  little  Helen  Keller. 

Mrs.  Duke  smiles  back  at  Patty,  hap- 
pier than  she  has  felt  for  years.  For 
her,  it  is  enough  that  her  baby's  grow- 
ing into  a  healthy  teenager.  And  it's 
wonderful  that  Patty's  playing  on 
Broadway — only  because  that  means 
her  little  girl  can  visit  her  so  often.  .  .  . 

Once  again,  the  setting  is  one  of 
excited  hopes  and  fears.  But  this  is  no 
backstage  dressing  room.  It's  the  whole 
glittering  panorama  of  "Oscar"  Night 


in  Hollywood.  And  Patty  has  been 
nominated  for  an  award. 

Not  a  miniature  Oscar  for  a  fine  ju- 
venile performance — though  she  was 
only  fourteen  when  she  did  "The  Mira- 
cle Worker"  as  a  movie — but  a  full-size 
one  as  Best  Supporting  Actress  of  the 
Year,  against  top  adult  competition! 

As  names  are  called  and  glamorous 
figures  sweep  up  the  aisles  to  gasp 
their  thank-yous,  Patty  sits  in  numb 
panic.  Nothing  could  prepare  her  for 
this  moment.  She  simply  can't  win  .  .  . 
but    her    heart    may    burst,    all    the 


Triumph  for  a  teenager 

She  hears  her  name  through  the  roar 
of  her  own  pulse-beat,  closes  her  eyes 
to  "see"  if  it's  really  true  .  .  .  and, 
when  she  finally  returns  with  her  prize, 
she  hugs  Aunt  Ethel  and  J.R.  as  if 
she's  afraid  to  ever  let  go. 

They  are  her  own  "miracle  workers" 
and — next  to  her  mother — she  loves 
them  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world ! 

The  curtain  should  fall  on  this  bliss- 
ful note  .  .  .  but  the  drama  of  Patty 
Duke  goes  on.  Act  III  begins  this  fall, 
with  the  TV  series  called  "The  Patty 
Duke  Show"  ...  in  which,  living  up  to 
her  reputation  for  meeting  big  chal- 
lenges, the  doll-size  Bernhardt  plays 
two  roles:  her  American  self,  and  a 
sophisticated  European-traveled  cousin. 

It  will  be  no  strain  for  Patty,  who's 
long  lived  in  two  worlds  and  loved  it. 
Thrillingly  enough,  the  series  is  being 
done  in  the  East — so  she  can  remain 
in  the  familiar,  beloved  Ross  studio, 
along  with  four  other  youngsters  who 
are  also  being  coached  for  acting  ca- 
reers and  frequently  stay  overnight: 
Joey  Trent,  18;  Billy  McNally,  13; 
Susan  Melvin,  10,  and  Susie's  brother 
Donnie,  7. 

They  all  study  hard  and  do  their 
chores,  and  everyone  pitches  in  to  help 
with  Patty's  fan  mail — sorting,  typing 
envelopes,  licking  stamps. 

Often,  Patty's  mother  comes  over  and 
helps,  too  .  .  .  her  one  concession  to 
show  business.  But  Frances  Duke  is 
happiest  when  her  youngest  child 
comes  to  spend  the  weekends  at  her 
new  home  in  Queens,  across  the  river 
from  Manhattan.  Here  she  can  share 
with  Patty  the  latest  letter  from  Ray, 
now  twenty-one  and  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Germany  .  .  .  and  they  can 
both  share  Carol's  marriage  plans. 

At  sixteen,  Patty  no  longer  worries 
about  her  height.  She's  just  a  fraction 
above  five-foot-tall,  but  she  has  to 
watch  to  keep  her  weight  below  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  It's  so  hard  to  resist  the 
sizzling  odors  of  the  hot-dog  stand  near 
her  TV  studio  .  .  .  the  tempting  tinkle 
of  the  ice-cream  bells  in  Queens.  .  .  . 

But  Mrs.  Duke  isn't  worrying  at  all. 
She  doesn't  ever  want  to  see  this  very 
special  child  skinny  again.  What's  past 
is  best  forgotten.  She  knows  now  what 
her  heart  suspected  all  along:  Some- 
times you  have  to  "lose"  the  ones  you 
love  to  find  them  most  completely. 

— Louise  Ronka 

"The  Patty  Duke  Show"  is  seen  over 
ABC-TV,  Wednesday,  at  8  P.M.  EDT. 
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JUDY   GARLAND 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

children  will  come  first,  last  and  al- 
ways. And  she  can't  be  knocked  for 
that. 

"My  children  are  the  most  important 
things  in  my  life,  far  more  important 
to  me  than  career,  success,  marital  hap- 
piness or  anything  else,"  Judy  insists. 
And  even  co-stars  who  have  had  reason 
to  quarrel  with  her  and  doubt  her  sin- 
cerity— and  there  have  been  many  of 
them — agree  it's  one  area  in  which 
she's  telling  the  truth. 

Judy  works  hard  at  her  career.  Back- 
stage, sipping  wine  from  a  tumbler, 
spraying  her  throat,  drinking  soda  wa- 
ter and  lemon  juice,  wiping  away 
perspiration  with  a  bath  towel,  she  is 
like  a  fighter  ...  a  bantamweight  .  .  . 
who  follows  a  regimen  of  preparation 
for  the  ring,  leaves  it  stumbling  and 
drained,  to  be  helped  to  her  dressing 
room  by  a  corps  of  devoted  seconds. 

Even  when  the  crowd  screams  for 
more,  Judy  herself,  full  of  mixed  pride 
and  uncertainty  .  .  .  "as  always"  ...  is 
half-telling,  half-asking,  "I  did  it  again 
.  .  .  didn't  I?" 

But  even  when  she's  working  hard, 
as  she  is  now  on  her  weekly  CBS-TV 
series,  Judy's  thoughts  are  never  far 
away  from  her  trio  of  young  'uns — 
Liza,   17,  Lorna,   11,  and  Joey,  8. 

"I  have  three  lovely  children,"  says 
Judy,  "but  I  have  no  ambitions  for  them 
other  than  that  they  be  happy  and  well- 
adjusted.  Isn't  that  what  every  child — 
every  adult — should  want  from  life? 
What  does  the  other  stuff — the  so-called 
success— add  up  to?  I  remember  the 
night  I  was  up  for  the  Academy  Award 
for  "A  Star  Is  Born.'  Little  Joe  had 
been   born   just   a   day   before. 

"TV  cameras  moved  in  for  what  I 
now  jokingly  call  'the  kill.'  They  were 
to  be  there  if  I  won.  I  didn't.  Grace  Kel- 
ly did — and  why  not,  she'd  done  a  good 
job.  When  her  name  was  announced, 
all  the  technicians  packed  up  their 
equipment  and  moved  out — without 
even  saying  good-night,  let  alone  they 
were  sorry  I  didn't  win.  They  seemed 
annoyed  at  me  for  losing.  Well,  I  don't 
want  that  for  my  children.  If  they  want 
careers,  fine — but  first  I  want  them  to 
learn,  to  get  an  education,  to  have 
something  else  to  fall  back  on  if  show 
business  doesn't  work  out  for  them.  Al- 
so, and  most  important,  I  want  them 
to  understand  that  family,  friendship, 
love,  and  many  other  things  are  more 
important    than    careers." 

How  successful  has  Judy  been  in 
keeping  her  offspring  out  of  show  busi- 
ness? Judging  from  the  success  <  f  her 
eldest,  Liza  Minnelli,  not  at  all.  But 
analyze  it  further  and  you'll  see  she's 
been  completely  successful  in  her 
aims.  Liza  took  New  York  City  by 
storm  in  an  off-Broadway  production 
of  "Best  Foot  Forward."  Her  reviews 
and  her  pubic  acclaim  were  nothing 
short  of  sensational.  But  Liza  is  no 
Frances  Gumm  turned  into  a  fictitious 
Judy  Garland.  Liza  Minnelli  is  very 
much  herself.  Liza  had  the  advantage 
of  growing  up  feeling  very  much  want- 
ed   and    secure.    Her    mother    had    her 


physical  custody,  but  her  father,  Vin- 
cente  Minnelli,  also  took  a  great  inter- 
est in- her  life  and  her  future.  He  and 
Judy  discussed  all  problems  concerning 
Liza.  They  were  friends  and  speak  well 
of  each  other  to  this  day.  Liza  was  nev- 
er turned  against  either  parent.  She 
loves,  respects  and  admires  them  both. 

It  was  her  own  decision  to  enter  show 
business.  After  finishing  high  school, 
she  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris — no  easy  feat.  But  she  wasn't 
happy.  She  got  her  feet  wet  in  show 
business  at  fifteen,  when  she  worked 
a  fourteen-hour  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
as  an  apprentice  at  the  Cape  Cod  Mel- 
ody Tent.  She  painted  sets,  scrubbed 
the  stage,  ran  errands  and  did  all  the 
other  menial  work  of  an  apprentice. 
Judy  and  Vincente  had  hoped  it  would 
discourage  their  daughter.  It  did  not. 
It  only  made  her  hungry  for  more 
show  business.  So,  when  she  was  of- 
fered a  chance  in  "Best  Foot  For- 
ward," how  could  they  refuse? 

When  old-timers  in  Hollywood  meet 
Liza  they  are  amazed  that  she  is  so 
well-adjusted  and  happy.  How,  they 
ask,  has  such  a  delightful  girl  come 
from  a  household  of  strife  and  discon- 
tent? The  only  answer  would  seem  to 
be  that  she  knows  she  is  loved.  No  mat- 
ter her  problems,  Judy  has  always  kept 
her  children  as  close  to  her  as  possible 
— and  not  in  a  matriarchal  sense. 

"I  know  my  children's  lives  can't  be 
normal  because  of  the  way  I  live,"  Judy 
explains,  "but  I  do  try  to  make  things 
as  normal  as  possible.  They  have  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world  with  me.  Yet  I 
believe  they  have  been  helped  by  the 
security  of  being  with  their  mother. 
That  is  better  than  the  best  boarding 
school,  or  a  home  full  of  servants  and 
no  mother.  True,  Sid  and  I  (Sid  fa- 
thered Lorna  and  Joe)  have  had  our 
quarrels,  but  I've  tried  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren out  of  it.  My  problem  is  with  Sid 
— Sid's  problem  is  with  me.  Lorna  and 
Joe  are  loved  by  us  both,  and  it's  im- 
portant that  they  know  it." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Judy's 
parting — or  rather,  partings — with  Luft 
have  not  been  amicable,  as  were 
her  previous  ones  from  David  Rose  (by 
whom  she  has  no  children)  and  Min- 
nelli (Liza's  father).  Her  career  has 
been  more  on  the  downgrade  than  the 
up  since  she  wed  Sid,  and  her  battles 
with  him  have  made  many  headlines — 
something  both  Rose  and  Minnelli  taste- 
fully avoided.  She  reportedly  attempted 
suicide  on  several  occasions — though 
she  emphatically  denied  it,  claiming  all 
the  instances  were  "accidents."  During 
one  period,  she  fled  to  London  to  avoid 
Luft's  claiming  custody  of  the  children 
and  asked  that  they  be  made  wards  of 
the  court.  Her  on-and-off  marriage  with 
Sid  is  bound  to  have  some  effect  on 
Lorna  and  Joe,  no  matter  how  hard  she 
tries  to  protect  them.  Even  if  the  quar- 
rels do  not  take  place  before  them,  it 
doesn't  matter — Judy  and  Sid  always 
end  up  making  headlines,  and  not  pret- 
ty ones,  at  that. 

Thus  far,  Lorna  and  Joe  would  seem 
to  be  happy — though,  since  Judy  keeps 
them  as  cloistered  as  possible,  no  one 
knows  for  sure.  They  do  not,  however, 
have  the  security  of  Liza,  whose  fa- 
ther Vincente  Minnelli,   says  of  Judy, 


"She's  a  great,  great  talent.  I'm  proud 
to  have  had  a  daughter  by  her."  In- 
stead, unless  Judy  and  Sid  change  their 
tactics,  they  will  be  reading  in  the  pa- 
pers once  again  of  bitterness  and  strife 
between  their  parents.  The  one  thing 
that  can  save  them  is  love — and  their 
mother  knows  it.  Judy  speaks  of  them 
with  pride  and  devotion,  and  every  min- 
ute she  works,  her  heart  is  with  them. 
She  wants  the  public  to  scream :  "More, 
more,  more!"  But  most  of  all,  she 
wants  her  children  to  love  her. 

"It's  wonderful  how  different  my  three 
kids  are."  says  Judy.  "Liza  and  Joey 
are  the  most  like  me — outgoing,  affec- 
tionate. But  Lorna!  She's  independent. 
I  know  what  my  problem  is.  I  mustn't 


GLENN    CORBETT 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

every  week  any  more  and  plan  excit- 
ing, shared  treats. 

He  wouldn't  feed  their  goats  and 
chickens  while  he  waited  for  her  to 
come  home  from  work,  and  he  wouldn't 
find  Carmen  in  the  audience  the  next 
time  he  was  in  a  school  play. 

A  few  years  before,  sitting  in  her  lap, 
he'd  said,  "Mommy,  you're  the  only 
Mommy  I'll  ever  want" — but,  when  he 
was  ten  years  old,  Glenn  and  his  young 
stepmother  lost  each  other. 

Today.  Carmen  Foote  is  a  lively, 
young-looking  woman  who  is  happily 
married  to  a  man  in  the  construction 
business.  She  has  friends.  She  and  her 
husband  travel  a  great  deal.  A  pleasant 
round  of  activities  fills  her  days — but 
not  quite  all  of  her  heart. 

One  corner  is  still  reserved  for  Glenn 
Edwin,  the  young  man  she  calls  "my 
baby,"  the  young  man  whose  childhood 
pictures  still  clutter  her  billfold. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Glenn  Edwin," 
Mrs.  Foote  remembers,  "I  was  nine- 
teen, and  he  was  ten  months  old. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  him  right  away.  I 
think  I  really  married  that  baby  in- 
stead of  his  father.  Glenn  was  the  dear- 
est, best  little  thing  and  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. 

"See.  this  is  the  way  he  looked  when 
I  first  had  him." 

From  the  billfold  she  produces  as- 
sorted pictures  of  a  boy — as  a  toddler, 
in  a  cowboy  suit,  formally  posed  for  a 
class  picture,  with  one  of  his  play- 
mates. 

"And  this,"  she  says,  "is  Glenn's  fa- 
ther. Yes,  I  suppose  he  was  a  nice- 
looking  man,  but  the  only  reason  we 
stayed  married  as  long  as  we  did  was 
because  I  knew  I'd  lose  the  baby  if  we 
got  a  divorce." 

In  his  picture,  the  father  shows  a  jaw 
that's  square  and  determined  like  his 
son's. 

When  Glenn's  father  married  Car- 
men, he  had  already  been  married 
twice — both   times   to   Glenn's   mother. 

"They  married  once,"  Carmen  ex- 
plains, "but  it  didn't  work  out.  I  think 
the  marriage  was  annulled.  Anyway, 
she  found  out  she  was  pregnant,  so 
they  married  again." 

But  that  didn't  work  out,  either,  and 


let  myself  become  too  dependent  on  my 
children.  And  I  mustn't  let  them  be- 
come too  dependent  on  me.  I'm  not 
permissive  with  them.  Not  at  all.  I'm 
strict,  but  my  kids  aren't  afraid  of  me. 
We  respect  each  other. 

"The  one  thing  I  pray  is  that  my 
children  can  help  themselves  through 
what  they  learn.  I  couldn't — at  least,  not 
until  now.  I  had  to  suffer  years  first 
before  I  learned  that  pills,  screaming 
and  other  crutches  didn't  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Now  I  know  it's  in  yourself  and 
love  for  others — particularly  your  chil- 
dren." — Emilie  Franks 

"The  Judy  Garland  Show"  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV.  Sunday,  9  to  10  P.M.  EDT. 


while  Glenn  was  a  baby,  his  real  moth- 
er left  both  father  and  son. 

"I've  heard,"  Carmen  says,  "that 
Glenn  was  sick,  all  covered  with  sores, 
when  she  left  him.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents took  care  of  him  until  I  mar- 
ried  his   father." 

Carmen  was  young,  but  she  stepped 
completely  and  efficiently  into  the  role 
of  mother.  Glenn  was  subject  to  sore 
throats,  so  she  fussed  and  fretted  over 
his  diet,  eagerly  coaxing  him  to  drink 
his  milk  and  eat  balanced,  nutritious 
meals. 

Because  he  was  such  an  attractive 
child,  neighbors  were  enchanted  by  him. 
too.  One  of  the  pictures  in  Carmen's 
billfold  shows  Glenn  in  a  suit  made 
for  him  by  Mrs.  Helen  Alexander,  a 
Pasadena  woman  who  had  a  beach 
house  in  Hermosa  Beach,  the  town 
where  Glenn  started  school. 

A  worried  mother 

Another  neighbor  insisted  on  feeding 
Glenn  between  meals. 

"She  lived  behind  us."  Carmen  re- 
calls, "and  she'd  let  Glenn  eat  batter 
when  she  was  making  cakes  and  eat 
cookies  and  all  sorts  of  sweets. 

"I  was  a  lot  younger  than  she,"  Car- 
men says,  "so  I  hated  to  say  anything, 
but,  after  he'd  been  at  her  house.  Glenn 
wouldn't  eat  his  meals. 

"So,  finally,  I  wrote  what  I  hoped 
was  a  nice,  polite  note  and  asked  her 
not  to  feed  my  baby  without  my  per- 
mission. 

"She  never  did  answer  the  note  di- 
rectly, but  I  finally  did  get  a  note  from 
her  that  dumbfounded  me.  She  wrote 
to  say  she'd  like  to  adopt  Glenn. 

"Adopt  Glenn!  The  idea!  He  was  my 
baby. 

"I  suppose  she  knew  that  his  fa- 
ther and  I  weren't  getting  along  well, 
and  that's  why  she  thought  we  might 
give  him  up." 

Carmen  and  Glenn's  father  were  get- 
ting along  so  poorly  that,  shortly,  she 
not  only  filled  the  mother's  role  but  was 
also  a  part-time  father. 

Her  husband  stayed  away  from 
home  for  long  periods  of  time,  leaving 
Carmen  not  only  to  care  for  the  baby 
but  to  support  him. 

"I  went  to  beauty  college,"  she  tells 
her  story,  "and  took   Glenn  with  me. 

"After  I  went  to  work,  when  I 
worked  at  night,  I  took  Glenn  with  me 
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to  the  shop,  too.  During  the  daytime,  a 
neighbor  took  care  of  him." 

Carmen  remembers  that  she  made 
seventeen  or  eighteen  dollars  a  week, 
but  from  this  modest  income,  she  and 
Glenn  enjoyed  a  weekly  outing. 

"I  would  take  Glenn  to  dinner  one 
week,"  Carmen  smiles  at  the  memory, 
"and  he'd  take  me  the  next.  I'd  give 
him  the  money  so  that  he  could  pay  the 
check  and  leave  the  tip  like  a  grown-up 
escort." 

A  surprise  for  Mommy 

One  week,  though,  Glenn  threw  Car- 
men a  curve. 

"Mommy,"  he  said,  "this  week,  in- 
stead of  going  to  dinner,  I'd  like  to  buy 
you  a  dress." 

Buy  a  dress?  Carmen  wondered 
where  she  and  Glenn  could  find  a  dress 
for  the  price  of  one  of  their  simple 
outings. 

But  she  didn't  express  a  doubt  in  the 
world  that  he'd  be  able  to  buy  the  gift 
he'd  set  his  heart  on. 

"Glenn,  that  would  be  lovely,"  she 
said.  "Let's  eat  here,  and  then  we'll  go 
shopping." 

So  that's  what  they  did,  and  they 
shopped  until  they  found  a  dress  for 
$1.50.  Glenn  couldn't  have  been  hap- 
pier or  prouder  if  he'd  given  her  a 
mink  coat. 

Carmen  couldn't  have  been  happier 
or  prouder,  either. 

To  stretch  their  short  supply  of  dol- 
lars, Carmen  kept  goats  and  chickens 
which  Glenn  tended  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough.  Each  evening  after  work, 
Carmen  milked  the  goats. 

Glenn  made  his  stage  debut  at  South 
School  in  Hermosa  Beach  when  he  was 
in  kindergarten.  He  had  begged  to  go 
to  school  so  persistently,  even  before 
he  was  old  enough  to  enroll,  that  Car- 
men had  finally  taken  him  to  the  princi- 
pal's office  so  that  the  principal  could 
explain  that  the  age  requirement  ap- 
plied to  everyone — not  just  to  him. 
Then,  finally,  the  magic  day  arrived, 
and  Glenn  was  acecpted  as  a  kinder- 
gartener. 

Soon,   his   class   gave   a   play. 

"I've  forgotten  exactly  what  the  play 
was  about,"  Carmen  says,  "except  that 
Glenn  was  a  prince.  He  had  the  lead- 
ing role. 

"When  tl  curtain  opened,  he  was 
standing  in  the  mLldle  of  the  sta^e  in 
a  gold  paper  hat,  cute  as  he  could  be. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  audience  with  Hel- 
en, Mrs.  Alexander,  i*nd,  when  Glenn 
saw  us,  he  waved  and  called,  'Here  I 
am,  Mommy.  Here  I  am.' 

"He  almost  ruined  the  play." 

Carmen  can  remember  only  one  time 
that  Glenn's  real  mother  took  interest 
in  the  boy. 

"Once,"  Carmen  said,  "she  wrote 
that  she'd  like  to  have  him  back.  She 
even  seemed  to  think  that  I  might  help 
her  get  him,  but  I  wouldn't  think  of 
that." 

As  the  relationship  worsened  be- 
tween Carmen  and  Glenn's  father,  she 
was  plagued  by  hints  that  one  of  these 
days  somebody  would  tell  her  beloved 
stepson  that  she  wasn't  his  real  mother 
and,  worse,  that  his  mother  had  aban- 
doned him. 


"One  night,"  Carmen  says,  "I  sat 
down  in  a  rocker  ^and  pulled  Glenn  up 
on  my  lap. 

"  'I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story,'  I 
said. 

"I  told  him  about  a  man  and  a  wom- 
an whose  baby  was  sick,  so  sick  that 
the  mother  couldn't  make  him  well,  so 
she  left  him  with  his  grandparents. 

"I  told  him  that  the  mother  had  to 
go  away  and  that,  when  she  couldn't 
come  back,  the  father  married  someone 
else. 

"  'Glenn  Edwin',  I  said,  'you  are  that 
baby;  your  daddy  is  the  man,  and  I 
am  the  someone  else.' 

"He  was  quiet  for  so  long  that  I 
finally  asked  him,  'What  do  you  think 
about  that?' 

"Glenn  hugged  me.  'Mommy,'  he 
said,  'you  are  the  only  Mommy  I'll  ever 
want.' 

"After  that,  I  knew  everything  was 
all  right,  and  I  didn't  care  what  any- 
body told  him." 

By  the  time  Glenn  was  ten  years  old, 
the  situation  between  Carmen  and  her 
husband  was  so  bad  that  divorce  was 
unavoidable.  Since,  in  the  strict  legal 
sense,  she  wasn't  Glenn's  mother,  she 
couldn't  keep  the  boy,  and  he  was 
sent  to  his  paternal  grandparents  at 
Ojai.  He  has  had  two  new  stepmothers 
since  Carmen. 

"I  can't  even  talk  about  it  now," 
Carmen  says  in  answer  to  questions 
about   the   separation,  her  eyes  misty. 

"Man-made  laws!  I'd  had  Glenn  all 
his  life." 

Carmen  still  grieves  for  the  years  of 
his  life  that  she  lost,  the  years  when  he 
was  beginning  to  have  dates,  when  he 
was  growing  into  young  manhood  and 
reaching  maturity  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

However,  she  shared  from  time  to 
time  in  his  adolescence.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  he  visited  her  in  Hermosa 
Beach  and,  thereafter,  wrote  to  her 
on  several  occasions. 

Of  the  present,  she  says: 

"Glenn  and  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  in 
touch,"  Carmen  continues,  "because  he 
travels  so  much  and  I  travel,  too,  with 
my  husband. 

"But  we  call  each  other  sometimes. 

"A  few  years  ago,  before  Glenn  was 
so  successful,  I  didn't  know  where  he 
was,  so  I  asked  his  father  how  to  get 
in  touch  with  him,  but  his  father  said 
he  didn't  know. 

"He  said  if  he  wanted  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Glenn,  he  left  it  with  a  girl 
Glenn  was  dating. 

"But  now,  since  he's  a  star  of  a  TV 
series,  Glenn's  father  gets  in  touch  with 
me  and  brags  about  'our  boy.'  That's 
what  he  calls  him  now,  'our  boy.' 

"He's  always  been  my  boy,  my  son. 

I  fell  in  love  with  him  when  he  was 

ten  months  old   and  I  was  nineteen." 

— Polly  Terry 

Glenn   Corbett  co-stars  in  "Route  66" 
on  CBS-TV,  Friday  at  8:30  P.M.  EDT. 
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INVEST  IN 

U.  S    SAVINGS  BONDS 

NOW  EVEN   BETTER 
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JERRY    LEWIS 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

is  a  movie  and  TV  star,  a  millionaire, 
and  an  overgrown  thirty-seven-year-old 
kid.  He's  a  father,  a  husband  and  a  son. 
Professionally,  he's  a  triple-decker 
producer-director-writer.  He's  a  gangly 
clown  and  a  deep  thinker.  Admittedly, 
a  temperamental  egotist  "who  can 
come  on  pretty  sour  at  times,"  he's  also 
a  nice,  plain  fella  who  wants  to  be 
liked.  Jerry  Lewis  is  cut  up  more  ways 
than  chopped  liver,  but  when  you  put 
them  all  together  they  spell  a  delicious 
human  being. 

One  recent  afternoon  we  discussed 
the  problems  of  parenthood,  especially 
when  the  father  is  a  jack-in-the-box. 
pratfall-every-moment  comic.  "There 
are  times,"  he  said,  "that  I  almost  re- 
sent being  Charley  Moviestar.  Sure,  I 
enjoy  it  all.  Sure.  I'm  grateful.  Sure,  I 
thank  God.  But  I  resent  it  because  it 
takes  me  away  from  my  kids. 

"I  was  an  only  child.  My  wife  Patti 
was  an  only  child.  All  our  lives  we 
wanted  a  large  hug-house,  and  that's 
what  we've  got.  But  like  anything  else 
worth  while,  it  takes  working  at. 

"Take  that  time  with  Gary,  my  num- 
ber one  boy.  He  just  now  started  col- 
lege, but  this  began  to  happen  when  he 
was  eleven.  He  had  developed  a  nervous 
tic.  I  couldn't  seem  to  find  out  what 
caused  it.  About  a  week  later  I  got 
my  answer. 

"This  particular  night  Gary  went  to 
the  movies.  It  was  one  of  my  pictures. 
Now,  in  our  house,  we  make  the  sepa- 
ration between  Daddy  and  the  comic. 
At  home,  they  don't  see  anybody  but 
their  father.  When  Daddy  goes  ha-ha 
at  the  dinner  table,  it's  not  Jerry  Lewis 
creating  laughter.  It's  their  father  en- 
joying something  they're  enjoying.  On 
the  screen,  they  see  a  clown  called  Jer- 
ry Lewis.  And  that's  how  they  refer  to 
me  professionally.  Always  in  the  third 
person.  They  never  refer  to  the  two 
separate  entities  in  the  same  reference. 

"Gary  came  home  from  that  movie 
twenty  minutes  after  he  went.  So  I 
asked  him,  'What's  the  matter?  Didn't 
you  like  the  Jerry  Lewis  movie?'  And 
he  said,  'No.  Everybody  ...  all  the  kids 
.  .  .  they  were  all  laughing  at  you.' 

"All  kids  enjoy  Jerry  Lewis  pictures. 
For  the  sake  of  my  ego,  I  hoped  they 
would  laugh  at  me.  You  want  every- 
body— including  your  children  and 
especially  your  children — to  like  what 
you're  doing.  That's  only  human  na- 
ture to  like  to  be  liked.  But  suddenly 
I  had  the  parental  problem  of  what 
this  double-entity  was  doing  to  my 
oldest  boy. 

"He  said  to  me,  'Daddy,  why  can't 
you  be  like  Shuster's  father?  Why  can't 
you  be  an  insurance  executive  or  some- 
thing like  that?'  The  enormity  of  what 
could  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  chilled 
me.  My  kid's  heart  was  breaking  and  so 
was  mine.  Emotionally,  this  was  a  very 
bad  time  for  me. 

"I  explained  to  Gary  why  his  friends 
were  ragging  him  about  me.  I  told  him 
children  don't  know  how  to  say,  T  like 
you.'  Their  way  is  to  say  something 
unkind.  They  give  a  smack,  a  pinch,  a 


holler,  a  cutting  line.  Rarely  do  you 
see  a  child  hug  a  big  man.  He's  more 
inclined  to  hit  the  big  man.  Listen, 
getting  attention  is  my  business.  My 
whole  life  is  predicated  on,  'Hey,  look 
at  me!'  That's  why  I  understand  this 
kind  of  thing.  I  explained  his  friends 
don't  really  mean  to  hurt  him,  but  that 
this  was  just  their  way  of  getting  no- 
ticed. 

"Then  I  spoke  to  Patti  and  we  real- 
ized we'd  have  to  handle  this  care- 
fully. Our  whole  lives  were  on  the  line 
at  this  point.  We  were  so  frightened 
that  we  agreed  if  things  didn't  work 
out.  then  I'd  quit. 

"It  took  no  great  degree  of  intelli- 
gence to  work  this  out.  Just  a  lot  of 
love  and  a  great  deal  of  patience." 

Jerry  took  Gary  out  of  school  for  one 
month.  And  for  eight  solid  hours  every 
day,  he  took  him  along  to  his  office, 
the  studio,  the  recording  sessions,  writ- 
ing sessions,  conferences,  and  so  on.  He 
let  his  son  see  him  functioning  as  an 
executive  behind  a  desk,  and  then  he 
let  his  son  actually  watch  the  transfor- 
mation when  he  walked  onto  the  movie 
set.  For  the  first  time.  Gary  personally 
witnessed  the  vital  change  of  character 
— from  the  businessman  to  the  idiot 
clown — that  took  place  in  his  dad. 

Thus  the  child  became  aware  that 
this  "dopey  character,"  as  Jerry  calls 
it,  was  in  reality  "just  putting  every- 
body on."  Jerry  visited  Gary's  school 
on  repeated  occasions.  He  invited  his 
boy's  classmates  to  the  studio.  The  prob- 
lem never  cropped  up  again. 

The  man  who  has  won  the  P.T.A. 
award  for  producing  the  cleanest  and 
healthiest  motion  pictures  for  children, 
continued,  "Now  he  explains  it  to  the 
babies — but  never  in  my  presence.  The 
younger  children  all  use  their  big 
brother  as  a  guide.  I  see  the  results  of 
his  actions  in  so  many  ways.  He  helps 
them  avoid  what  we  went  through.  The 
beautiful  way  in  which  my  Number 
One  Son  has  turned  out  has  been  a 
great  help  in  rearing  the  younger  ones. 

"Our  S.O.S.  calls" 

"I  didn't  give  my  son  airy  psycho- 
logical answers  a  la  Dr.  Spock.  When 
I  talked  my  heart  out  to  him,  it  was  me 
talking.  No  canned  advice.  And  he 
knew  it.  He  could  tell.  Even  when 
they're  small,  children  can  smell  some- 
thing phony.  They  have  an  intuition.  A 
feel.  An  instinct. 

"With  my  brood,  we  have  S.O.S.  calls. 
S.O.S.  means  Spit  Out  Sessions.  I've 
done  this  since  Gary  and  Ronnie  were 
five  and  two.  These  are  real,  legit  Andy 
Hardy  type  scenes,  and  it's  only  when 
one  of  the  children  calls  it.  And  when- 
ever a  session  is  called,  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  babies,  is  present.  Our  kids 
are  taught  not  to  hedge.  If  you  got  a 
beef,  Charley,  then  spit  it  out.  That's 
how  I  teach  them." 

A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  razzberries 
talk  of  progressive  education.  What  he 
believes  in  is  "progressive  euthanasia" 
for  those  who  believe  in  progressive 
education.  Quoth  Jer:  "That's  the  same 
theory  underlying  sick  comedians.  Those 
sick  comedians  aren't  clever.  They're 
just  too  lousy  to  make  the  big  time,  so 
they   play    the    weirdo    way-out   joints. 
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Sick  comedy  is  only  a  cop-out  for  not 
being  able  to  handle  yourself  in  the 
right  way." 

He  insists  his  children  handle  them- 
selves in  the  right  way.  In  fact,  he  won't 
have  a  wrong  way.  As  he  put  it,  "just 
like  animal  trainers  haven't  the  right 
to  open  cages  and  sic  lions  on  unsus- 
pecting people,  parents  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  society  to  see  that  they  don't 
let  monsters  out  into  the  world." 

Jerry  admits  that  it  still  takes  extra 
sweat  to  raise  kids  when  their  daddy's 
a  hotshot  TV  and  movie  star. 

"But  I  just  give  it  that  extra  effort 
and  extra  love  and  extra  care  and  extra 
patience.  I've  taught  them  that  I'm 
never  too  busy  for  them.  Never!  And 
that  I'm  always  there  when  they  need 
me.  Always!" 

He  illustrated  with  a  couple  of  vi- 
gnettes. One  morning  he  was  rushing 
through  his  shower,  in  a  hurry  to  get  to 
the  studio,  when  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
7:10.  Gary  had  been  in  an  automobile 
accident.  He  threw  on  a  pair  of  slacks 
and,  without  even  bothering  with  shoes 
or  socks,  he  made  it  to  the  scene  in  five 
minutes.  The  brand-new  car  he'd  given 
his  son  had  been  demolished — but  Gary 
himself  hadn't  been  hurt. 

Both  father  and  son  were  dying. 
Gary  because  of  what  happened  to  his 
car.  Jerry  because  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  his  son.  When  Jerry  sub- 
sequently returned  home  from  the  stu- 
dio, there  was  a  letter  on  his  pillow.  It 
said,  in  effect:  "Dear  Dad.  At  first  I 
was  upset  because  I'd  demolished  some- 
thing you  worked  so  hard  to  give  me. 
But  all  I  could  think  of  afterwards 
was  that  you  were  right  there  when  I 
needed  you  most.  I'm  so  proud  to  be 
your   son." 

Jerry    carries    the    letter    with    him. 

When  Jerry  was  in  Chicago  recently, 
it  seems  that  Gary's  girlfriend  was,  too. 
But  she  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  tele- 
phone The  Great  Man.  The  father  said 
to  his  son  later,  "Gary,  Susie  must  be 
made  to  understand  how  it  is  with  us." 
To    which    the    son    replied,    "Yeah,    I 


DICK   GREGORY 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Dick  Gregory  was  shoved  into  a  cell. 
The  bars  slammed,  and  he  was  all 
alone — in  solitary  confinement — in  the 
Birmingham    jail. 

The  sound  of  the  white  men's  feet 
shuffling  away  down  the  corridors  of 
the  cell  block  brought  back  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sound  of  those  other  feet — 
the  feet  of  800  marching  (not  shuf- 
fling) Negro  children  who,  just  an  hour 
ago,  had  followed  him  out  of  the  church 
and  down  the  street.  The  kids,  dressed 
up  in  their  best  clothes,  had  looked  as 
if  they  might  be  going  to  a  Sunday 
School  picnic;  and  the  fact  that  they 
sang  hymns,  as  they  walked,  added  to 
the  illusion. 

But  it  was  no  picnic.  Not  with  the 
crude,  crayon-lettered  signs  they  were 
carrying  proclaiming:  "Segregation  Is 
Sinful,"  "Open  Lunch  Counters  To  All," 
and    "Freedom    First."    Not    with    the 


should  have  told  her  that  this  isn't  like 
those  other  families.  I  should  have  told 
her  that  with  you,  no  matter  where  you 
are,  we  come  first." 

"It  took  me  a  while,"  Jerry  admits, 
"to  prove  that  their  being  first  with 
me  was  not  just  a  load  of  chat."  Over 
the  years,  the  boys  have  tested  him — 
and  he's  always  come  through. 

He  told  about  the  time  he  had  a  "gar- 
gantuan" day  set  up.  There  was  a  call 
out  for  500  extras.  Six  cameras  were 
going.  He  was  all  ready  to  roll  on  a 
production  in  which  he  was  the  star, 
the  director,  the  writer,  the  producer, 
and  it  figures  he  probably  had  a  couple 
of  bucks  on  the  popcorn  concessions, 
too.  Anyway,  this  was  the  day  Number 
One  Son  picked  to  road-test  Big  Daddy. 

Jerry  was  told  his  boy  was  on  the 
phone.  "Never  once,"  he  says,  "but 
never  once,  have  I  ever  sent  word 
through  a  flunky  to  tell  him,  'I'll  call 
back'  or  'Hold  on.'  Never  once,"  he  re- 
peats firmly.  "T  wouldn't  change  it. 
Remember,  this  is  not  a  regular  father 
with  a  regular  line  of  business.  Our 
relationship  requires  extra  loving  care. 
And  only  I  know  what  may  be  going 
on  in  his  mind,  or  what  we  might  have 
been  discussing  before  I  left  for  work. 

"No  matter  what's  happening,  I'll 
take  the  time  to  climb  down  off  that 
boom  and  keep  anybody  waiting  to  an- 
swer that  phone — if  it's  only  to  tell  him 
myself  that  I  can't  talk  long.  But  at 
least  I'll  tell  him  personally. 

"You  know  what  he  wanted?  Just 
to  say  he'd  appreciate  it  if  he  could  go 
to  the  ballgame  with  me  that  night. 
And  then  he  added,  'Was  it  okay  for 
me  to  have  called  just  for  that?' 

"I  told  him  sure  it  was  okay.  And  it 
was.  And  he's  an  adorable  pussycat. 
And  I  love  him  madly.  T  guess  I  talk 
about  my  kids  with  reverence.  It's  not 
because  they're  mine,  but  because 
they're  the  nicest  people  I  know." 

— Cindy  Adams 

"The  Jerry  Lewis  Show,"  is  seen  on 
ABC-TV,  Sat.,  9:30  to  11:30  P.M.  EDT. 


cops  waiting  for  them  up  ahead  with 
clubs  and  fire  hoses  and  vicious  po- 
lice dogs.  Not  with  thousands  of  Ne- 
groes already  in  jail  for  trying  to  do 
what  they  were  doing  now — marching 
in  protest  against  the  denial  of  their 
basic  human  rights. 

As  an  adult  heading  a  march  of 
children,  he  should  have  been  cheer- 
ing them  up. 

Instead  .  .  .  they,  the  kids,  were 
sustaining  him,  the  grownup.  Not  just 
their  songs  and  their  signs,  but  most 
of  all  the  steady  tread  of  their  feet  be- 
hind him.  When  they'd  started  down 
the  steps  of  the  16th  Street  Baptist 
Church,  the  sound  had  been  uneven, 
faltering,  cautious.  But  by  the  time  the 
800  youngsters  (oldest  eighteen,  young- 
est seven)  had  gone  just  one  short 
block;  they'd  all  grown  up.  The  firm, 
determined   footsteps   of   adulthood. 

Just  one  short  block.  Then  the  police 
halted  them. 

A  cop  stepped  forward  and  asked 
him  to  turn  around  and  take  the  young- 
sters back  to  the  church. 


He  felt  the  children  pressing  in- 
sistently, courageously,  behind  him  and 
he  said  quietly,  "No,  we'll  stay  here." 

The  officer  turned  to  the  other  cops 
and  said.  "Dick  Gregory  says  they  will 
not  disperse.  Call  the  wagon." 

So  he  and  the  kids  were  shoved  into 
police  wagons  converted  from  school 
buses.  And,  even  as  the  motors  revved 
up  to  take  them  off  to  jail,  a  louder 
sound  was  heard  above  the  engines. 
More  marching  feet  and  the  singing 
voices  of  a  new  wave  of  children  com- 
ing down  the  same  street  with  the  same 
signs  for  the  same  purpose.  Freedom. 

But  now  there  was  no  sound  at  all 
except  for  Dick  Gregory's  own  breath- 
ing. He  was  completely  alone. 

Nothing  to  do  but  pace  .  .  .  and  think 
.  .  .  and  talk  to  himself  .  .  .  and  re- 
member how  it  was  and  take  stock  of 
how  it  is — how  it  feels — to  be  col- 
ored. .  .  . 

He  was  born  in  a  St.  Louis  slum,  in 
1932.  at  the  height  of  the  Depression, 
the  second  of  six  children.  At  the  age 
of  six,  he  discovered  that  a  huge  gulf 
divided  him  from  white  people,  that 
they  were  the  enemy  .  .  .  and  yet,  there 
were  ways  of  handling  them. 

"I  was  shinin'  shoes  in  this  saloon 
and  a  white  man  spit  soda  in  my  face. 
Before  I  know  it,  some  other  white  men 
are  taking  him  to  task  for  it  and  gettin' 
up  a  collection  to  give  me  five  dollars! 
The  way  it  looks  to  me.  man,  is  from 
then  on  I'm  just  hopin'  and  prayin' 
some  other  white  man  will  spit  in  my 
face. 

"When  I  became  a  human  being" 

"Well.  I  might  have  kept  thinking 
that  way  if  one  guy  hadn't  decided  to 
carry  the  fun  a  little  further,  one  day. 
and  playfully  kicked  me  in  the  mouth. 
That's  when  I  became  a  human  being. 
1  guess — for  he  found  out  I  wasn't  just 
an   amusing  little   pickaninny!" 

When  he  was  seven,  his  father  (who 
made  a  habit  of  deserting  his  mother 
every  time  she  had  a  child)  went  out 
for  a  paper  and  never  came  back.  But 
his  mother,  incurably  optimistic,  kept 
the  family  together. 

It  was  at  grammar  school,  away  from 
his  mother,  that  he  realized  how  black 
the  world  was  if  you  were  black.  Even 
though  it  was  an  all-Negro  school, 
there  was  segregation  in  the  middle  of 
segregation.  The  kids  were  seated  ac- 
cording to  skin  color  and  state  of 
clothing:  The  lighter-colored  and  bet- 
ter-clad Negroes  were  up  front,  the 
darker-colored  and  patched-up  Negroes 
were  in  back.  He  was  put  'way  in  the 
rear  of  the  classroom. 

He  didn't  have  much  use  for  school 
after  that.  "I  never  believed  much  of 
what  they  taught  me.  I  could  tell  there 
was  something  wrong  when,  every  time 
the  cavalry  won,  it  was  a  'great  vic- 
tory'— but  when  the  Indians  won,  it 
was  a  'massacre.'  And  those  Southern 
history  books!  Do  you  realize  I  was 
twenty-two  before  I  learned  that  Lin- 
coln freed  the  slaves?  I  always  figured 
Jefferson  Davis  had  us  out  on  proba- 
tion." 

Often  he  played  hookey  from  school 
and  from  home.  Before  he  was  ten,  he 
was  unofficially  in  the  "fuel"  business. 


At  night  he  would  chop  down  and  cut 
up  somebody's  picket  fence:  next  day, 
he'd  sell  it  for  firewood. 

Later,  he  branched  out  into  the 
"grocery"  business.  He'd  offer  to  push 
a  lady's  grocery  cart  home ;  on  the  way, 
accidentally  on  purpose,  he'd  knock  off 
a  couple  of  things  his  mom  might 
need,  and  a  pal  of  his,  trailing  closely 
behind,  would  pick  them  up;  once  in  a 
while,  when  he'd  knock  off  something 
his  mother  didn't  need,  he'd  retrieve  it 
from  his  pal.  run  after  the  lady,  give  it 
to  her  and  receive  a  tip  for  "honesty." 

Too  little— so  late! 

When  he  was  eleven,  he  was  the  size 
of  a  kid  of  six.  But  doctors  when  he  was 
ill?  Who  had  the  money?  Once,  when 
he  had  tossed  and  turned  for  thirteen 
hours  with  a  high  fever,  he  heard  his 
mother  tell  a  neighbor  in  the  morning, 
"I  almost  had  to  call  the  doctor  last 
night." 

Because  he  was  undersized  and  un- 
dernourished, the  bullies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood picked  on  him.  Negro  bullies, 
not  white.  "The  only  white  people  I 
knew  were  those  makin'  money  on  the 
Negro,  and  they  loved  us.  They  got  our 
money  for  rent  and  for  food,  but  I  must 
say  they  were  loyal.  They  did  show  up 
at   our   funerals." 

The  bullies  teased  him  about  his 
size,  his  missing  father,  his  ill-fitting 
clothes.  He'd  cry,  then  they'd  pick  on 
him  all  the  more.  Then,  one  day,  he 
discovered  the  secret  of  how  to  handle 
them — the  bullies,  the  teachers  who 
made  him  feel  ashamed,  the  relief 
people  who  acted  so  high  and  mighty, 
the  white  folks  who  looked  at  and  past 
and  through  him  but  never  saw  him, 
Dick  Gregory. 

He  poked  fun  at  himself — his  clothes 
and  his  color,  and  then,  when  he  had 
them  softened  up,  he  poked  fun  at  them. 
"Once  I  got  them  laughing.  I  could 
say  anything." 

At  high  school,  he  no  longer  ran 
away  from  the  bullies.  Instead  he  con- 
centrated on  running  away  from  the 
pack  in  track  meets.  He  was  the  best 
miler.  half-miler  and  cross-country 
trackman  in  the  state.  ("Nobody  knew 
it  because  they  didn't  submit  the  records 
of  our  Negro  schools  to  the  A.A.U.") 
Classwork?  "I  really  didn't  care. 
Went  to  school  in  the  winter  'cause  it 
was  warmer  there  than  it  was  at  home." 
After  a  brief  stay  at  college — South- 
ern Illinois  University,  where  he  ma- 
jored in  track — he  went  into  the  Army 
in  a  Special  Services  unit.  "They  told 
me  it  was  integrated.  That  meant  / 
had  to  sleep  with  Puerto  Ricans.  .  . .  I've 
got  nothing  against  the  Army,  though. 
I  wouldn't  even  mind  fighting  to  make 
Berlin  and  Laos  free.  Alabama  might 
be  next!" 

Following  his  eighteen-month  hitch 
in  the  Army,  he  went  back  to  college 
for  a  while  but  then  cut  out,  just  be- 
fore graduation,  and  headed  for  Chi- 
cago. He  landed  a  job  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice, but  was  fired  for  making  jokes  at 
his  superiors  and  dropping  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mississippi  into  the  slot 
marked  "Foreign." 

They'd  fired  him,  but  he  had  made 
them  laugh.  Why  not  get  a  job  where 
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he'd  get  paid  for  just  that?  So  he  gave 
the  emcee  of  the  Empire  Club,  a  small 
night  spot  on  Chicago's  South  Side,  a 
five-dollar  bill  to  let  Dick  go  on  in  his 
stead. 

The  customers  laughed  at  him — and 
at  themselves,  when  he  poked  fun  at 
them.  For  six  months,  he  performed 
three  nights  a  week  at  ten  dollars  a 
night.  Then,  because  the  landlady  of 
his  basement  room  asked  for  a  raise 
in  rent,  he  asked  the  club  owner  for  a 
two-dollar  raise  and  was  fired. 

In  1959,  he  got  married — to  Lillian 
Smith,  a  secretary  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  whom  he'd  met  after  a  track 
meet  while  he  was  in  college.  One  year 
later,  a  child,  Michelle,  was  born. 

Even  though  Lillian  had  a  nine-to- 
five  job,  it  was  rough  making  ends 
meet.  Occasionally,  he'd  land  club  jobs; 
more  often,  he'd  wash  cars.  Daily, 
while  his  wife  was  at  work,  he'd  bun- 
dle up  little  Michelle  and  take  her 
with  him  to  make  the  rounds  of  book- 
ing agents. 

The  very-white  Christmas 

Christmas  of  1960  saw  them  hit 
bottom.  No  presents  for  Michelle;  his 
last  dollar-and-a-half  went  for  three 
pounds  of  hamburger  for  their  holiday 
dinner.  "All  the  record  stores  were 
playing  that  subversive  song  again: 
'I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas.' 
...  It  was  kinda  sad,  but  my  little 
girl  didn't  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  She 
saw  that  white  cat  with  the  whiskers — 
and  even  at  one  year  old,  she  knew 
damn  well  ain't  no  white  man  coming 
into  our  neighborhood  at  midnight." 
But,  one  month  later,  the  miracle 
happened.  Chicago's  Playhouse  Club 
was  opening  its  new  Penthouse  Room. 
Its  star  had  signed  for  a  Broadway 
show  at  the  last  minute,  and  his  substi- 
tute was  unable  to  appear  at  the  im- 
portant Sunday-night  show — so  they 
asked  Dick  to  go  on  instead. 

When  they  found  out  that  the  room 
was  filled  with  a  convention  of  frozen- 
food  merchants,  mainly  from  the  South, 
they  suggested  it  might  be  better  if  he 
made  his  big-time  debut  another  night! 
But  he  insisted  on  doing  his  act.  The 
worst  they  could  do  to  him  was  kick 
him  in  the  mouth — and  that  had  al- 
ready been  done  years  ago. 

He  stepped  out,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
began.  "Good  evening.  It's  wonderful 
to  see  so  many  fine  Southern  people 
here  tonight.  I  happen  to  know  quite  a 
bit  about  the  South.  Spent  twenty 
years  there  one  night."  (His  audience 
lauehed  nervously.) 

"There's  only  one  difference  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  South, 
they  don't  care  how  close  I  get,  as  long 
as  I  don't  get  too  big.  In  the  North, 
they  don't  care  how  big  I  get,  as  long 
as  I  don't  get  too  close."  (Increased 
laughter.) 

"The  last  time  I  was  down  South,  I 
walked    into    this    restaurant    and    this 
white  waitress  came  up  to  me  and  said: 
'We  don't  serve  colored  people  in  here.' 
T       'That's  all   right,'  I   said.   T   don't  eat 
v       'em.  Bring  me  a  whole  fried  chicken.' 
n       About  that  time,  these  three  guys  come 
up  to  me  and  said:   'Boy!    We're  giv- 
ing you  fair  warning.  Anything  you  do 
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to  that  chicken,  we're  gonna  do  to  you.' 

"Just  about  that  time,  the  waitress 
brought  the  chicken.  'Remember,'  the 
guys  said,  'whatever  you  do  to  that 
chicken,  we're  gonna  do  to  you!' 
'Okay,'  I  said.  'Y'all  line  up.'  And  I 
put  down  my  knife  and  fork  and  kissed 
it."  (The  applause  was  deafening.  He 
had  them.) 

"That's  right,  laugh  at  my  jokes — 
'cause  one  of  these  days  you're  liable 
to  find  out  God  is  colored  .  .  .  and 
you'll  want  me  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  you.  Of  course,  if  /  ever  find  out 
He's  colored,  He's  got  a  lot  of  ex- 
plainin'  to  do  to  me!" 

The  Playboy  Club  booked  and  re- 
booked  him  for  eleven  weeks.  Time 
did  a  rave  article  on  him.  He  made  his 
TV  debut  on  Jack  Paar's  "Tonight 
Show" — then  returned  to  Chicago  to 
find  Lillian  in  tears.  The  finance  com- 
pany had  just  repossessed  their  TV 
set  because  they'd  defaulted  on  a  pay- 
ment. ("I  know  my  wife  wondered  if 
she  was  doing  the  right  thing  when  I 
made  her  give  up  her  job.  She  still 
figures  'the  boys  in  white'  are  gonna 
get  me.  Sheets  or  coats,  take  your 
pick.") 

Fame  meant  money,  and  money 
meant  the  opportunity  to  buy  all  the 
things  for  Lillian  and  his  daughter  that 
they'd  never  had. 

Most  of  all,  it  meant  the  chance  to 
contribute  his  time,  talent  and  financial 
resources  to  help  Negroes  in  the  South 
(and  in  the  North)  with  their  struggle 
to  achieve  human  dignity.  Finally,  it 
meant  actually  going  to  the  scene  of 
the  conflict — to  Greenwood,  Mississip- 
pi, and  to  Birmingham,  Alabama — to 
join  the  forces  protesting  against  seg- 
regation and  demanding  freedom.  .  .  . 

So  other  children  may  live  .  .  . 

After  eight  hours  of  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  Birmingham  jail,  Dick 
Gregory  was  permitted  to  join  the  oth- 
er prisoners.  Four  days  later,  he  was 
released. 

He'd  been  beaten  with  hammers, 
clubs  and  sawed-off  pool  sticks  by  five 
cops  as  he  tried  to  block  their  path 
when  they  tried  to  stop  some  hungry 
kids  who  were  yelling  for  food.  His  left 
arm  was  swollen,  his  left  elbow  was 
bruised  and  his  right  hand  was  in  a 
sling.  Yet  he  was  still  able  to  laugh  at 
himself,  his  fellow  prisoners  and  the 
total  situation:  "I  was  in  a  cell  with 
500  other  people.  We  had  wall-to-wall 
us.  There  was  so  many  of  us,  there 
wasn't  enough  brutality  to  go  around." 

More  seriously,  he  explained  that  he 
went  into  Greenwood  and  Birmingham 
— not  as  a  celebrity — but  "as  an  in- 
dividual first,  an  American  second,  and 
a  Negro  third.  I  have  three  children. 
The  Southern  Negroes  are  fighting  for 
them.  It's  my  problem,  too.  I'm  in- 
volved. Whenever  a  Negro  stands  up 
and  says  this  has  to  stop,  not  tomorrow, 
not  next  year,  but  today,  it's  a  victory." 

Dick  Gregory's  concern  for  the 
young — that  white  kids  not  swallow 
unthinkingly  the  poison  of  race  hatred, 
that  colored  kids  not  be  deprived  of 
their  basic  human  right  to  grow  up  in 
freedom  with  dignity — has  been  in- 
tensified by  personal  tragedy. 


After  Birmingham,  Dick  went  back 
to  the  South  again — to  another  trouble- 
spot,  Jackson,  Mississippi.  In  the  plane 
on  the  way  down,  he  had  a  premonition 
of  death.  But  there  was  no  turning 
back. 

In  Jackson,  as  he'd  already  heard, 
hundreds  of  Negro  youngsters,  seven 
to  eighteen  years  old,  had  streamed  out 
of  the  Farish  Street  Baptist  Church 
and,  tjny  American  flags  in  hand,  had 
started  to  march  down  the  street  chant- 
ing, "We  want  freedom!" 

Towards  them  came  the  police, 
three-deep.  A  cop  tried  to  grab  a  flag 
from  one  of  the  kids.  The  youngster, 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  held 
on  to  it  as  if  it  were  life  itself.  The 
cop  knocked  him  down,  clubbed  him 
with  a  billy  and  pried  the  flag  from 
his  fingers. 

The  local  police,  fifty  of  them,  were 
joined  by  sixty  heavily-armed  state 
troopers.  One  cop  picked  up  the  un- 
conscious child  and  dumped  him  into  a 
garbage  truck;  the  others  herded  450 
more  kids  into  that  and  other  garbage 
trucks.  But,  as  the  trucks  headed  for 
the  state-fair  stockade,  the  youngsters 
were  still  chanting  for  freedom. 

It  was  to  be  with  them — with  the 
kids  who  were  leading  the  way — that 
Dick  Gregory  was  going  to  Jackson. 

His  plane  touched  down  at  the  air- 
port at  four  in  the  morning.  Six  hours 
later,  he  received  a  phone  call  from 
Medgar  Evers,  the  state  representative 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  .  .  .  and 
was  told  that  his  two-and-a-half-month- 
old  son,  Richard  Claxon  Gregory  Jr., 
had  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia. 
(Shortly  after,  Evers  himself  died,  shot 
to  death  after  an  integration  rally  in 
Mississippi.) 

Dick  caught  the  next  plane  back  to 
his  home  in  Chicago  .  .  .  back  to  his 
wife,  Lillian,  and  to  his  daughters, 
Michelle  and  Lynn.  There,  when  he 
finally  came  out  of  his  shell  of  grief, 
he  managed  to  say  that,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  there'd  been  an  exchange 
— his  son's  life  for  his  own  .  .  .  some- 
how, he  had  been  spared  so  he  might 
do  his  bit  in  creating  a  world  in  which 
other  kids — kids  like  his  dead  son — 
would  never,  never  hear  the  word 
"nigger." 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Dick  Greg- 
ory attended  his  child's  funeral.  That 
night,  he  was  on  the  plane  again  going 
back  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  help 
the  other  children.  .  .  . 

Today,  Dick  Gregory  asks  the  white 
people  not  for  love,  but  for  respect.  He 
wants  them  to  see  him  and  judge  him 
as  an  individual. 

He  has  a  special  word  for  young 
people:  "You  carry  such  a  burden  for 
the  many  mistakes  your  narents  made 
because  they  did  not  tr*'  \.  When  do 
you  wake  up  and  start  thinking  for 
yourselves?" 

To  all  others,  he  says:  "You  really 
want  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  col- 
ored? Make  out  that  you're  a  Negro 
some  day.  I  suggest  you  do  it  on  a 
weekend. 

"You  do  it  during  the  week,  you 
might  get  fired!"  — Jim  Hoffman 

Dick  records  for  Vee  Jay  and  Colpix. 


Yes,  you.  For  new  Kotex  napkins  give  you 
a  choice  of  4  proportioned  sizes. 

Not  just  different  length  napkins,  but 
different  depths  and  widths  to  meet  your 
absorbency  needs. 

Each  has  the  moisture-proof  shield. 

That's  why  nothing  protects  like  Kotex. 

KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Which  proportioned  Kotex  napkin 
protects  you  best? 
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REGULAR 

Medium  width, 

depth  and  length. 

Designed  for 

average  needs. 


SLENDERLINE 

Narrowest  and 

deepest.  Shorter 

than  Regular. 
Compact  comfort. 


SUPER 

Length  of 

Regular,  deeper, 

wider  and  16% 

more  absorbent. 


MISS  DEB 

For  young  ladies. 

Regular  absorbency, 

less  width. 
Soft  pink  covering. 
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smoothest  flavor  in  cigarettes  today 
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IKE  IANDONS  OWN  STORY= 


MARRIED  TO  ONE  WOMAN; 
IN  LOVE  WITH  ANOTHER! 


Wonderful  Way 
I  Learned  About  Lov< 


Why  must 
my  skin 
be  dry? 


Your  skin  should  not  be  dry,  need 
not  be  dry.  Let  Sardo  bathe  away 
dry  skin,  make  your  skin  soft 
and  smooth  as  you  want  it  to  be. 

Would  you  like  to  help  your 
skin  recapture  the  fresh  bloom  of 
girlhood  softness?  You  can.  And      r 
so  easily.  Without  messy  creams. 
Without  sticky  lotions.  Just  by  mak- 
ing your  regular  bath  a  Sardo  bath. 

Loss  of  natural  skin  moisture 
from  within  is  the  reason  why  skin 
gets  dry.  Sardo  prevents  this  loss  by 
locking  in  precious  moisture.  Sardo 
helps  regain  and  retain  skin  softness 
and  then  protects  your  skin  against 
dryness 

After  a  Sardo  bath  your  skin 
wears  an  invisible  veil  of  protection 
to  help  keep  it  soft  and  smooth.  Sardo 
protects  your  skin  even  against  the 
drying  effects  of  winter.  Protects 
against  redness.  Against  roughness. 
Against  painful  chapping.  Elbows,  heels 
and  knees  are  protected,  too.  If  already 
rough  and  red,  these  sensitive  areas  are 


quickly    relieved    by    Sardo's 
lipodermic  action. 

Many  women  who  once  had 

dry  skin  say  they  will  never  bathe 

without  Sardo  again.*  Find  out 

why.  Tonight,  see  and  feel  the 

I    proof  on  your  own  skin.  You'll 

step  out  of  your  Sardo  bath  with 

the  smoothest,  softest-textured 

skin  you  ever  dreamed  of  having. 

*Unsolicited  letters  from 

Sardo  users  testify  over  and 

over  again  that 

Sardo  really 

fulfills  its  promise  of  softer, 

smoother  skin. 


Sardo 

BATHE  AWAY  DRY  SKIN 

A  medically  proven  lipodermic  formula 
created  after  years  of  scientific  research 
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At  all  good  drug  and  cosmetic  counters. 


Life  with 
MARY,  MARY 
was  like 
being  in  a      f 
phone  booth 
with  an 
open  f' 
umbrella... 
no  matter 


Based  on  the  Stage  Play  by  JEAN  KERR  •  Produced  on  the  Stage  by  ROGER  STEVENS  -Screenplay  by  RICHARD  L.  BREEN  •  Directed  by  MERVYN  LeROY 
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This  new  "almost"  color  goes  whirl- 
ing with  aJJ  your  holiday-whirl  clothes. 
So  girly,  so  pearly— a  pearl  of  a  pink — 
this  winter's  smart-as-a-wink  "no- 
color"  color.  Sensational  with  the 
swingingly  new  "almost"  lipstick 
colors  by  CUTEX. 


Fast  drying.  In  the  new  spillpruf  bottle.  35fi  &  49^ 
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.Look  at  the  two  puzzles  on  this  page  for  a  few  moments.  Can  you  solve 
them?  You  should  be  able  to  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks  to 
trip  you  up.  Nothing  but  a  straightforward,  honest  challenge  to  your  skill 
and  common  sense!  Yes,  skill  and  common  sense  are  all  you  need  to  solve 
the  puzzles  in  this  wonderful  "National  Name"  Game  .  .  .  offering  you  loads 
of  exciting  action,  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  a  chance  at  any  one  of 
100  great  cash  awards  totaling  $40,000.00!  There's  no  red  tape  when  you 
enter  ...  no  long  wait  for  payment  of  prizes — this  is  a  quick  action  contest! 
All  prizes  paid  promptly  in  full.  Enter  now!  And  make  yourself  eligible 
to  win  a  fabulous  bonus  award  of  as  much  as  $2,500.00  along  with  the  First 
Prize  of  $22,500.00  ...  a  grand  first  prize  total  of  $25,000.00  ...  a  truly 
wonderful  all-cash  first  prize! 

PRIZES  PAID  PROMPTLY 

IN  11  YEARS  $501,500.00  OFFERED 
IN  NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB  CONTESTS 

In  just  10  years,  National  Book  Club  contests  have  offered  $461,500.00  in 
prizes!  That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money!  But  this  new  National  Book  Club 
Game,  with  its  additional  $40,000.00  in  prizes,  will  boost  that  grand  total 
to  an  amazing  $501,500.00!  If  you  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  live  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  or  a  U.S.  Possession,  you  are  eligible  to  enter  this  fabulous 
contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Club,  Inc.  All  judging  will  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial,  impersonal  manner  to  assure  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  All  contestants  will  receive  exact  information  on  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  .  .  .  including  names  of  all  winners,  plus  correct  puzzle 
solutions.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly,  in  full,  IN  CASH! 


-P  Daf"e'  Boone  °  ""Mas  Wolfe 


PUZZLE 
NO.  ONE 


1st   PRIZE 


•  •• 


***  $25,000.00*** 

2nd   PRIZE         3rd   PRIZE         4th   PRIZE        5th   PRIZ 

$5,000  *  52,500  *$1 ,000  *  >500 


2nd   PRIZE         3rd   PRIZE         4th   PRIZE        5th   PRIZE 


PLUS  95  ADDITIONAL 
CASH  PRIZES 


NATIONAL  BOOK  CLUB,  INC.  •  BOX  110  •  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


Paste  Your  Answer-Coupon  on  Postcard  or  Mail  in  Envelope 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY! 


National  Book  Club,  Inc 
Box  110,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 
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I  want  full  particulars  about  the  National  Book  Club's  $40,000.00  "Nati 
Name"  Game.  Please  mail  me  FREE  the  Official  Entry  Forms,  Rules 
thelstSetofPuzz.es       {pLEASE   pRINT) 
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The  Lennons:  something  very  special. 


No  Fabian,  Please 

In  a  recent  issue  of  TV  Radio 
Mirror,  you  mentioned  taking  the 
credit  if  anything  developed  between 
Kathy  Lennon  and  Fabian.  If  any- 
thing does  develop,  you  should  take 
the  blame!  Kathy  and  the  other 
Lennons  are  far  too  good  for  Fab- 
ian. Those  girls  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  not  to  be  mixed  up  in 
any  Hollywood  affairs.  The  lives  they 
live  off  TV  are  something  special. 
I  really  appreciate  the  articles  you 
write  about  them,  but,  please,  don't 
match  them  up  with  teenage  idols. 
P.S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Bravo! 

Thank  you  for  the  story  in  your 
November  issue,  "How  It  Really 
Feels  to  Be  Colored."  And  that's  a 
double  "thank-you" — one,  because 
Dick  Gregory's  and  Johnny  Mathis' 
stories  were  so  touching,  and,  an- 
other, because  you  took  the  time  and 
had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to 
print  a  very  timely  article.  It's  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  a  publication 
help  bring  understanding  to  its  read- 
ers all  over  the  country.  By  the  way, 
I've  been  a  regular  reader  of  TV 
Radio   Mirror   for  many  years. 

A.T.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y. 


Another  for  Carol's  Side 

I  met  Carol  Burnett  and  Joe  Ham- 
ilton in  Dallas  when  they  were  doing 
"Calamity  Jane."  Carol  invited  my 
whole  family  to  come  backstage  to 
see  her.  I  think  that  she  and  Joe  are 
two  of  the  most  lovable  people  I 
have  ever  met,  so  I  wish  people 
would  stop  writing  bad  things  about 
them.  It's  not  fair. 

R.S.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

For  Bobby  Scott 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on 

your    Patsy    Cline    article.    Seldom 

does  one  see  words  of  praise  for  a 

star  so  deserving.  We  all  miss  her. 

E.W.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Hometowns 

Continued    are   the    Mitch   Miller 
"Sing    Along    Gang's"    hometowns. 
Look  next  month  for  the  conclusion. 
Samuel  Carter — Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
James  Farmer — St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Travis  Johnson — Troup,  Texas 
J.  Kapfer — Creston,  Iowa 
Andrew  Love — New  York,  N.Y. 
Robert  McGrath— Ottawa,  111. 
Robert    Miller — Minneapolis,    Minn. 
Phillip  Olson — Racine,  Wis. 
Jess  Randolph — Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Frank   Raye — Crystal   Falls,  Mich. 


Write  Information  Booth,  TV  Radio  Mirror. 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  We  regret 
we  cannot  answer  or  return  letters  received. 


Carol  Burnett:  one  of  the  "lovable." 
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TROY  DONAHUE  •  CONNIE  STEVENS  •  TY  HARDIN  •  STEFANIE 
POWERS-ROBERT  CONRAD- JACK  WESTON*  JERRY  VAN  DYKE 

Written  by  EARL  HAMNER,  JR.  ■  Produced  by  MICHAEL  A,  HOEY  •  Directed  by  NORMAN  TAUROG  •  Presented  by  WARNER  BROS. 


Get  the  wild,  new  Warner  Bros,  sound  track  album  featuring  Troy  singing  for  the  very  first  time!     TECHNICOLOR 


Carroll  Baker  thinks  TV  will  be- 
come as  adult  as  the  movies  have 
lately.  We  wonder  whether  Carroll 
thinks  she  ought  to  go  nude  on  tele- 
vision. A  TV  show  she  did  in  En- 
gland was  banned — at  least  tempo- 
rarily— and  she  didn't  even  disrobe! 
"They  objected  to  a  scene  I  did  with 
my  clothes  on."'  said  Carroll.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact."  says  Miss  Baker, 
"some  of  the  old  movies  on  TV  are 
more  daring  than  what  the  censors 
want  us  to  do  now.'" 

Back  in  Beverly  Hills.  Carroll's 
talking  about  undertaking  the  "Sadie 
Thompson"  TV  special  that  Mari- 
lyn Monroe  never  got  done.  Edie 
Adams  is  also  discussing  it. 

Which  girl  would  you  like  to  see 


do  it?  Edie  would  probably  try  play- 
ing Sadie  in  a  more  comedic  manner. 
As  for  Carroll,  right  away  they'd 
want  her  to  strip.  A  photographer 
arriving  from  Rome  to  shoot  pictures 
of  her  had  hardly  been  welcomed  to 
her  Beverly  Hills  home  when  he 
said,  "How  about  getting  your  clothes 
off  and  jumping  in  the  pool?" 

Gene  Barry's  fuming  ...   at 

"snobs"  who  look  down  their  noses 
at  TV.  "We've  developed  more  stars 
than  the  stage  or  movies,"  he  says. 
"Who  are  the  'new'  movie  stars  of 
today?  Cary  Grant.  Frank  Sina- 
tra, Marlon  Brando  and  Jimmy 
Stewart!" 

A   TV   friend   happened   to   meet 


President  Kennedy,  who  found 
he'd  been  associated  with  Barry,  and 
the  President  said:  "When  you  see 
Gene  Barry,  say  hello  to  him  for 
me." 

Barry,  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers 
for  those  who  don't  watch  TV,  said, 
"The  President  manages  to  watch  it 
—and  he  runs  a  pretty  big  store." 

Red  Buttons  (who'll  marry  Ali- 
cia Pagan  in  January)  made  a  big 
thing  out  of  firing  writers  from  his 
show  a  few  years  ago.  Jackie  Glea- 
son  has  probably  used  up  more 
writers  than  any  star — however,  he 
doesn't  fire  them.  They  go  to  the  Cor- 
dial bar  next  to  the  CBS  studios  on 
Broadway,   and   start   glooming   into 
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Special  gossip  section:  Read  it  here  first!  Read  it  here  right!  Each  and  every 
month,  TV  Radio  Mirror  brings  you  the  scoopiest  column  in  any  magazine! 


their  drinks — and  they  quit.  Their 
sadness  is  due  to  the  fact  they  find 
it  difficult  to  work  with  a  man  who 
may  be  a  genius  and  can't  always  say- 
exactly  what  he  wants. 

"It's  like  this,"  said  one  writer. 
"I  write  a  sketch  and  I  watch  for  it 
on  the  show.  Instead  of  that.  Frank 
Fontaine  comes  on  and  tells  some 
stories.  I  say  'to  hell  with  it'  and 
walk  out. 

"But."  he  said.  "I  come  back. 
Where  else  can  vou  get  this  kind  of 


Robert  Reed,  co-star  of  "The 
Defenders,"  is  a  chap  who  whips  out 
to  Oklahoma  every  few  weeks  to  visit 
his  200  head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cat- 
tle and  reap  a  little  money  from 
them.  It's  nice  being  an  Okie  if  you're 
that  kind  of  Okie.  And  he  wouldn't 
mind  playing  that  type  of  Okie  on 
TV,  but  he  supposes  he'll  never  get 
that  kind  of  part.  Casting  directors 
look  at  him,  with  his  bearing  of  Lon- 
don's Royal  Dramatics  Academy, 
and  they  figure  out  he's  a  sophisti- 
cate, an  intellectual.  One  Hollywood 
casting  director  turned  him  down  for 
a  cowboy,  saying,  "You  can't  even 
walk  like  a  cowboy." 

Reed   snorted   at   that:   "I've   only 
been  a  real  cowbov  all  mv  life." 


Still  steady:  Jim  Drury  and  Phyllis. 


James  Drury,  "The  Virginian." 
has  set  his  writers  a  difficult  task  by 
asking  them  to  kindly  refrain  from 
using  those  "cactus  cliches"  so  fa- 
miliar to   TV   Westerns — the  saloon 


brawl  with  shattered  mirrors,  the  vil- 
lain who  trades  guns  and  firewater 
to  the  Indians,  the  stranger  in  black, 
etc.  But  there  are  so  many  of  them, 
if  the  writers  do  refrain  from  using 
such  cliches.  James  may  find  himself 
acting  in  some  pretty  dull  plots! 

Meanwhile,  the  private  plot  be- 
tween Jim  and  best  gal  Phyllis 
Mitchell  thickens. 

Jimmy  Gets  a  Boot:  When 
Jimmy  Dean  came  to  town  to  meet 
with  his  producers  and  writers  about 
his  now-successful  hour-long  variety 
show,  everyone  at  ABC  wanted  its 
star  to  feel  right  at  home. 

The  best  way,  they  figured,  was  to 
wear  cowboy  boots — since  that's  all 
Jimmy  ever  wears. 

So  that's  what  everybody  wore. 
But  Jimmy  didn't  even  notice  the 
cute  stunt  until  a  pretty  secretary 
was  called  into  the  office  to  take  dic- 
tation— and  how  could  Jimmy  help 
but  notice  it  then?  The  girl  had  on  a 
sleek  black  sheath  dress  and  cowboy 
boots! 

And  later,  when  everyone  was  tak- 
ing a  coffee  break,  an  ABC  executive 
halted  the  delivery  boy  outside.  Be- 
fore he  was  allowed  to  deliver  his 
goodies,  he  was  given  a  pair  of  cow- 
boy boots!    (Please  turn  the  page) 


Winner  on  ''The  Price  Is  Right,"  Bob  Reynolds  and  ivije  collect — a  trip  to  Spain  and  a  role  in  "Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
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When  Jimmy  saw  this,  he  was  even 
more  at  home  than  he  is  when  he's 
home ! 

And  speaking  of  Jimmy  Dean,  he 
may  have  come  up  with  a  trio  of 
worthy  successors  to  the  Lennon 
Sisters.  They're  the  Willis  Sis- 
ters—Tondea,  16,  Sheryl,  18,  and 
Andra.  20 — and  Jimmy's  signed  them 
for  several  guest  appearances  on  his 
new  show. 

The  Virginia  beauties  (they're 
from  Danville)  started  singing  in 
church  almost  before  they  could 
speak,  and  made  their  local  television 
debut  at  ages  5,  7  and  9.  They  were 
first  spotted  on  one  of  Lawrence 
Welk's  talent-hunt  shows.  On  the 
November  21st  show,  the  girls  do 
some  beautiful  harmonizing  to  "Moon 
River" — accompanied  by  a  puppet. 

And  to  answer  the  next  question 
("and  the  one  we  always  hear,"  they 
say ) .  they're  really  sisters. 

Practice  Pranks:  No  television 
show  can  produce  (literally  and  fig- 
uratively) consistently  in  an  unhappy 
atmosphere.  Cast  camaraderie  is  an 
overworked  phrase  in  the  TV  world, 
but  if  it  applies  anywhere,  it  applies 
with  "The  Garry  Moore  Show."  No 
show  kids  around  more  in  rehearsal, 
yet  turns  out  such  good  shows.  There 
must  be  a  correlation  there  some- 
where. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  big  produc- 
tion number  on  one  show  recently, 
where  the  chorus  was  singing  a  spir- 
ited version  of  "We'll  Take  Manhat- 
tan." Three-quarters  of  the  way 
through  the  song,  done  in  complete 
seriousness,  the  chorus  had  a  lyric 
that  went,  "Ohhhhh  .  .  .  we  forgot 
Brooklyn." 

But  instead  of  the  "Ohhhhh,"  the 
chorus,  still  in  all  seriousness,  sub- 
stituted a  very,  very  naughty  word. 

Everyone  in  the  studio  roared  with 
laughter,  the  whole  joke  was  staged 
so  beautifully.  When  the  number  was 
over,  it  got  a  big  round  of  applause. 
Garry  Moore  turned  to  the  kids  and 
said : 

"What  was  that  word  again?" 


Steve   Allen:   "Where   are  you 

from,  miss?" 

Lady  in  the  audience :  "Well,  I  was 
raised  in  Hong  Kong." 

Steve:  "Oh?  And  where  were  you 
lowered?" 

Basso:  We  love  these  TV  an- 
nouncers with  their  deep,  full-throat- 
ed voices,  but  it  took  Jimmy  Dean 
to  put  the  whole  thing  in  place. 

Jimmy,  talking  with  his  own  an- 
nouncer. Del  Sharbutt,  said,  "You 
know,  you're  the  only  one  who  can 
make  Orson  Welles  sound  like  a 
girl!" 

Alan  King,  who  was  in  London 
not  long  ago,  recalled  the  time 
Prince  Philip  accidentally  intro- 
duced him  at  a  dinner  as  "my  friend 
Allan  Jones." 

King  answered,  "And  I'd  like  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Windsor." 

Eventually  a  TV  repairman  may 
be  rocketed  into  space  to  adjust  a 
Telstar  communications  satellite. 
Can't  you  just  imagine  what  he'll  say 
when  he  gets  there?  ...  "I  can't  fix 
it  here — I'll  have  to  take  it  back  to 
the  shop." 

Fearless  Forecasts:  The  same 

people  who  got  Liz  Taylor  to  show 
off  London  (or  is  it  the  other  way 
around?)  have  persuaded  Sophia 
Loren  to  do  likewise  with  her  be- 
loved Rome — the  show  to  be  aired 
next  February  or  March.  Our  pre- 
diction: Phil  D'Antoni  and  Nor- 
man Baer,  the  friendly  persuaders, 
will  be  asked   by  20  million  or  so 


men  what  their  line  is.  Obviously, 
what  they  have  is  well  worth  having. 
.  .  .  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  a  Federico  ("La  Dolce  Vita," 
"8y2")  Fellini  Film  Festival  on  TV. 
The  network  is  negotiating  for  pur- 
chase of  all  of  Fellini's  pictures  ex- 
cept "I,  Vitteloni,"  which'll  be  re- 
released  to  the  theaters  first.  .  .  .  Nei- 
ther Cheetah,  King  Kong,  Mighty  Joe 
Young  nor  the  Marquis  Chimps  will 
ever  crop  up  on  the  new  Goodson- 
Todman  show,  "Missing  Link."  .  .  . 
"Celebrity  Talent  Scouts,"  the  sum- 
mer replacement  show  that's  always 
so  successful,  could  move  into  a  full- 
time  slot — when  and  if  one  of  CBS' 
new  shows  this  season  flops  after 
the   first   thirteen-week   period. 

"The  President"  Strikes  Back: 
Vaughn  Meader  was  taping  a  com- 
edy interlude  of  "Hootenanny"  be- 
fore a  very  bright,  very  brash  Boston 
University  audience.  Since  this  was 
"The  President's"  backyard,  Mead- 
er's  press  conference  was  filled  with 
very  tough,  sometimes  very  embar- 
rassing questions. 

"There  are  no  shills  planted  in  the 
audience,"  a  Meader  man  was  quick 
to  point  out.  "The  kids  would  spot 
him  in  a  minute  and  raise  a  big 
stink.  It's  all  on  the  up-and-up." 

With  honesty  firmly  established, 
out  came  an  unexpected  question: 

"Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
of  Elizabeth  Taylor?" 

Vaughn  thought  only  a  second, 
then  replied: 

"She's  a  nice  place  to  visit,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there." 

P.S.  The  question  was  cut  for 
viewers.  — That's    Earl! 


In  Hungary  for  a  movie,  Buddy  Hackett  and  family  celebrate  his  birthday.  Age?  39! 


The  V.I.P.s 

MGM;    PANAVISION,    COLOR 

This  warmly  entertaining,  sentimen- 
tal story  is  an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  bedbugs-and-brain-hemorrhage 
films  we've  been  getting  from  Eng- 
land recently.  This  is  pure  schmaltz, 
but  it's  upper-class,  artfully-handled 
schmaltz,  enhanced  by  a  winning 
team  of  actors,  the  bright  dialogue 
of  Terence  Rattigan,  and  the  tasteful 
fancies  of  background  violins.  The 
old  stranded-by-the-elements  situa- 
tion (a  fog-bound  London  airport 
this  time)  brings  together  a  brusque 
tycoon  (Richard  Burton),  his  flee- 
ing wife  (Elizabeth  Taylor),  her 
new  love  (Louis  Jourdan),  an 
Australian  factory-owner  (Rod  Tay- 
lor), a  film  director  (Orson  Welles) 
and  companion  (Elsa  Martinelli), 
and  a  duchess  (Margaret  Ruther- 
ford) who  is  going  to  Miami  to 
earn  a  few  bucks  as  a  social  director. 
Maggie  Smith,  who  makes  her  film 
debut  as  Rod's  lovelorn  secretary, 
is  especially  appealing. 

All  the  Way  Home 

PARAMOUNT 

"A  Death  in  the  Family,"  the  title 
James  Agee  gave  to  the  novel  from 
which  sprung  a  Broadway  play  and 
the  present  film,  best  describes  both 
the  subject  and  the  mood  of  this 
story.  The  setting  is  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, of  fifty  years  ago.  Jay  Follet 
(Robert  Preston)  and  his  wife  Mary 
(Jean  Simmons)  exist  in  a  com- 
fortable world  of  home-made  ice 
cream,  Charlie  Chaplin  movies,  fam- 
ily visits  and  big  breakfasts.  Then 
death  enters  their  world.  The  film 
is  highly  successful  in  capturing 
Agee's  poetic  memory  of  small-town 
America,  the  delicate  currents  of 
family  love,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
a  home  in  mourning.  A  sad  picture 
that    has    moments    of    beauty. 

The  Conjugal   Bed 

EMBASSY;    ITALIAN,    ENGLISH    TITLES 

A  forty-year-old  bachelor  marries  a 
demure  young  girl  and  soon  finds 
himself  panting  to  keep  up  with  her 
desires.  At  first,  this  seems  to  be 
a  comedy  about  the  problem  of  age 
difference  in  marriage,  but  the  hu-  *- 
mor  becomes  somewhat  grimmer. 
The  Italian  title  for  the  film  was 
"The  Queen  Bee,"  after  the  insect 
who  is  interested  in  the  male  only 
as  a  contributor  to  motherhood. 
When  his  useful  purpose  is  served, 
Alfonso    fades    away,    and    Regina 


TO  SEE  OR  NOT  TO  SEE: 
GEORGE  CUTTINGHAM  ANSWERS 
YOUR  MOVIE  QUESTIONS 


rules  the  hive.  It  may  not  be  the 
funniest  movie  around,  but  it  cer- 
tainly makes  one  think. 

Under  the  Yum  Yum  Tree 

COLUMBIA;    COLOR 

A  doll-faced  co-ed  (Carol  Lynley) 
and  her  fiance  (Dean  Jones)  take 
an  apartment  to  test  their  compati- 
bility. Their  personality  compatibil- 
ity, that  is;  Carol  has  no  intention 
of  sacrificing  her  virtue  before  mar- 
riage. (Landlord  Jack  Lemmon,  a 
rascally  bachelor,  has  other  ideas.) 
A  comedy  proving  that  sex  is  not 
only  cute,  it's  funny — as  long  as 
nothing    actually    happens. 


AMERICAN    INTERNATIONAL;     COLOR 

Ray  Milland  stars  as  an  M.D.  who 
develops  eye-drops  that  give  him  x- 
ray  vision.  Except  for  a  brief  party 
scene  in  which  he  finds  to  his  de- 
light that  he  is  seeing  the  girls  as 
nature  made  them,  Ray  has  a  rather 
dismal  time  of  it.  Seeing  into  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  you  see,  gives 
one  terrible  headaches. 

Gone  Are  the   Days 

HAMMER    FILMS 

This  is  a  satire  about  the  South 
written  by  a  Negro  (Ossie  Davis, 
who  also  plays  the  lead).  In  this 
corner,  wearing  black  suit  and  vest, 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds  of 
righteous  wrath:  the  Rev.  Purlie 
Victorious.  His  opponent,  in  white : 
Old  Capt.  Cotchipee,  140  pounds  of 
nostalgia,  including  moustaches  and 
bullwhip.  As  a  film,  it's  crudely  pro- 
duced and  broadly  acted,  but  it's 
sometimes  very  funny.  And  you 
sense  a  warm  heart  behind  it  all — 
angry  warm  heart  though  it  may  be. 

Muriel 

UNITED   ARTISTS;    COLOR 

If,  while  watching  "Muriel,"  you 
find  yourself  fighting  back  a  desire 
to  shout,  "What's  going  on  here?" 
don't  let  it  worry  you.  You'll  have 
lots  of  company.  Director  ("Last 
Year  at  Marienbad")  Alain  Resnais' 
way  of  telling  a  story  is  perplexing, 
to  say  the  least.  In  this  latest  ex- 
periment, he  deals  with  a  middle- 
aged  couple  who  are  attempting  a 
reconciliation,  a  young  man  who 
has  guilty  memories  of  the  Algerian 
war,  and  a  girl  who  has  been  travel- 
ling with  the  older  man.  The  result 
is  a  film  of  some  visual  beauty  and 
immense  dramatic  obscurity. 


by   EUNICE   FIELD 


Perking  With  Perry:  An  aside 
from  Raymond  Burr:  "That  girl  should 
go  home  and  get  the  other  half  of  that 
dress  she's  baring."  .  .  .  But  TV's  Num- 
ber One  legal  eagle  refused  comment 
on  that  Arizona  court  decision  he  lost. 
And  from  Bill  "Ham-Burger"  Talman 
(seen  on  facing  page  with  his  wife 
Peggy):  "What  we  need  on  'Perry 
Mason'  isn't  better  actors  but  better 
chess  players.  That's  what  we  do  be- 
tween scenes."  .  .  .  But  Bill  had  nothing 
to  say  when  he  lost  his  1,322-game 
winning  streak  to  Jon  Hall — who 
hadn't  played  the  game  in  sixteen 
years.  .  .  .  What  with  those  three 
"Petticoat  Junction"  pretties  (Pat 
Wooded,  Jeannine  Riley  and  Linda 


Kaye)  getting  all  that  fan  mail, 
Donna  Douglas  suddenly  came  down 
to  earth — and  sweet  cooperation  with 
the  studio.  .  .  .  "McHale's  Navy"  will 
be  made  into  a  feature  film  early  next 
year  with  all  the  TV  regulars,  plus 
Andy  Williams'  lovely  Claudine  in 
a  top  role.  Andy  and  Claudine  had 
their  first  child,  by  the  way,  a  boy,  in 
September.  .  .  .  Ditto  for  the  Frankie 
Avalons.  Frankie  Jr.  was  born  the  last 
Sunday   in   September. 

That  Certain  Party:  To  debut  his 
two-hour  "live"  TV  show,  Jerry  Lewis 
threw  a  bash  for  750  friends  at  the 
Beverly  Hilton.  Still  hoping  that  his 
Patti,  who's  expecting,  will  present 
him  with  a  girl   (they  have  five  sons), 


the  comedian's  slogan  for  the  affair 
was  "Think  Pink!"  All  decorations  were 
pink — and  so  was  the  champagne. 
Everyone  who  was  anyone  in  show 
business  was  there,  including  many  of 
the  old-timers  whom  Jerry  never  for- 
gets. We  asked  white-thatched  Jack 
Oakie,  "What  makes  a  good  party?" 
His  answer:  "Seeing  old  friends  .  .  . 
because,  as  you  get  older,  you  can't 
help  thinking  this  may  be  the  last 
time."  Jerry  did  the  unusual — he  in- 
vited stars  from  rival  networks.  And 
he  picked  up  the  entire  tab  himself, 
all  $42,000  worth!  There  was  a  full 
orchestra  for  dancing  (and  don't  let 
anyone  tell  you  twisting  is  dead  in 
Hollywood!)   and  a  dozen  violinists  to 


Yvonne  Craig  chats  with  Nancy  Sinatra  Sr.  and  Jr.   Young 
Nancy  and  husband  Tommy  Sands  are  hoping  for  triplets! 


Vince  is  looking  pretty  happy  these  days — despite  those  per- 
sistent rumors  that  he  and  Sherry  Nelson  are  secretly  wed. 
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Robert  Goulet — "standing  by"  for  Judy.       Chuck  Connors  studying  for  his  in-laws!       The    winning   streak's   all   over   for   Bill. 


serenade  those  dining  by  candlelight. 
The  Boss-Man:  Don  Galloway  of 
"Arrest  and  Trial"  took  actress  Linda 
Robinson  for  his  bride.  But  Don  put 
his  foot  down  .  .  .  Linda  may  work  only 
if  she  spends  her  money  foolishly — 
like  a  night  out  on  the  town.  He'll 
support  the  home. .  . .  Robert  Goulet 
(above  with  wife  Carol  Lawrence) 
is  "standing  by"  in  the  Judy  Garland 
crisis.  But  her  fans  are  pulling  for  her 
to  last  out  her  series. . . .  Dick  Cham- 
berlain explains  his  method  for  keep- 
ing his  ego  in  check:  "I  run  the  pilot 
film  of  'Paradise  Kid,'  my  first  TV  try. 
Five  minutes  of  that  and  I  become  a 
very  modest  fellow."  .  .  .  Dick  Kail- 
man,  touring  in  "How  to  Succeed  in 


Business  Without  Really  Trying,"  will 
star  in  Screen  Gems'  "Which  Way  to 
Mecca,  Jack?"  series  next  season.  .  .  . 
Nancy  Sinatra  (see  facing  page) 
and  Tommy  Sands  hope  to  become 
parents  in  '64.  "We  want  three  chil- 
dren in  all,"  says  Tommy,  "and  we'd 
like  to  do  it  the  easy  way — by  having 
triplets!" 

The  Old  Story:  Lloyd  Nolan, 
guest-starring  on  several  Revue  shows, 
wanted  to  know:  "Why  is  it  the  actors 
who  yap  the  most  about  lack  of  qual- 
iy  and  art  are  the  very  ones  who  hire 
agents  to  squeeze  every  dollar  possi- 
ble out  of  the  studio?"  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple would  like  the  answer  to  that  one, 
Lloyd.  .  .  .  Since  his  wedding  to  Edie 


Hirsch,  Desi  Arnaz  has  gone  do- 
mestic and  on-the-wagon.  "Just  call 
me  water  boy,"  he  says  happily.  .  .  . 
Chuck  Connors  (above  with  Kama- 
la)  spends  his  time  between  scenes  of 
"Arrest  and  Trial"  studying  Hindu- 
stani, so  he'll  be  able  to  converse  with 
bride  Kamala's  family  when  they  visit 
Bombay.  ...  It  was  a  long  siege  of 
mononucleosis  for  little  Janet  Len- 
non,  but  the  hardest  part  of  all  was 
entering  school  two  months  late  and 
"missing  all  the  football  games."  .  .  . 
Connie  Stevens'  ex-beau,  Chris 
Robinson,  discovered  pert  Terry 
Crane.  .  .  .  Vince  Edwards  (see 
facing  page)  will  direct  four  "Ben 
Casey"  episodes  I  Please  turn  the  page  I 


Big  night  for  Regina  Groves  and  Paul  Petersen,  who  double- 
dated  with  Paul's   little   sister  Patti   and  Bobby   Buntrock. 


Don  Everly  and  Venetia  Stevenson — with  the  Phil  Everlys  at 
left — are  reconciled  and  happily  say  there'll  be   no   divorce. 
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Tension 

THAT  MADE  HER  WANT  TO 

SCREAM! 

Edna  knew  tension!  Every  month— as 
herperiod  drew  near — "blues,"  cramps 
and  headaches  made  her  so  nervous 
and  irritable  she  wanted  to  scream. 

Now  Edna  takes  Midol  when  these 
discomforts  start  and  goes  through 
the  trying  pre-menstrual  period  feel- 
ing more  calm  and  comfortable! 

And  Midol  is  such  a  wonderful 
help  during  menstruation  too,  be- 
cause these  tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Cramping  .  .  . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Relieve  Headache  and  Back- 
ache .  .  .  Calm  Jumpy  Nerves  .  .  . 

•  Plus  a  special,  mood-brightening 
medication  that  Chases  "Blues." 

"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW" 
FREE!  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book,  explains 
womanhood's  most  common  physical  problems. 
Written  by  a  physician.  Write  Dpt.B123,Box  280. 
Now  York  18,  New  York.  (Sent  in  plain  wrapper.l 


AND  COMFORTABLE  WITH 

MIDOL 
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Lucy,  with  her  Gary,  is  veddy  elegant! 


this  season.  Rumors  still  persist  he's 
wed  to  Sherry  Nelson,  but  both  deny 
it.  They  haven't  been  seen  together 
for  months — though  she  still  owns  a 
chunk    of    his    Sher-Vint    Productions. 

Feudin'  Time:  "Adultery,"  said  the 
little  boy,  "is  when  adults  act  like 
kids."  And  that  would  seem  to  sum 
up  the  situation  on  the  "Mr.  Novak" 
set.  Co-stars  Dean  Jagger  and  Jim 
Franciscus  just  don't  like  each  other 
and  retire  to  opposite  sides  of  the  set 
when  not  before  the  camera.  .  .  .  Lit- 
tle Kurt  Russell,  who  plays  the  title 
role  of  "Jaimie  McPheeters,"  plans 
to  be  a  baseball  player  when  he 
grows  up.  "Acting's  kid  stuff,"  sez  he. 

Playing  the  field:  Jennifer  Reilly 
won  a  divorce  from  Hugh,  who  plays 
the  homespun  father  on  "Lassie," 
charging  he  spanked  her  and  dumped 
her  into  the  swimming  pool.  But  in 
granting  the  decree  the  judge  said: 
"There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Reilly 
is  a  good  father  to  his  three  sons  and 
he's  not  entirely  at  fault  in  this  di- 
vorce." .  .  . 

The  Name  Game:  Sherry  Jack- 
son called  the  "Mr.  Novak"  set  to  ask 
for  director  Bob  Webb.  A  man  an- 
swered, "He  isn't  here.  This  is  Eric 
Von  Stroheim.  Can  I  help  you?"  Re- 
membering the  late  great  German 
star  and  director,  Sherry  decided  to 
put  this  fresh  young  man  in  his  place. 


Juliet  and  Frank  .  .  .  in  "younger"  days. 


"Oh,  sure,"  she  piped,  "just  tell  him 
Frankenstein's  Bride  called."  Next 
day,  on  set,  she  was  introduced  to 
Eric  Von  Stroheim  Jr.,  son  of  the 
star.  "I  was  embarrassed,"  confesses 
Sherry,  "but  he  got  even — for  three 
days,  every  time  I  was  needed  for  a 
scene,  he  would  yell,  'Mrs.  Franken- 
stein wanted  before  camera!"  " 

S-o  Soo:  Jack  Soo  will  become 
the  first  Oriental  to  star  in  his  own 
TV  show.  20th-Fox  producer  Hal 
Kanter  caught  Jack  in  "Flower  Drum 
Song"  at  the  Vegas  T-Bird,  was  so 
impressed  he  wrote  a  series  for  the 
comic.  .  .  .  Amanda  Blake  says  you 
can  forget  rumors  about  romance 
twixt  her  and  recently-divorced  actor 
Don  Megowan.  "He's  nice,  but  I've 
been  married  once  and  I  think  I've  had 
it,  thank  you.  I'm  content  as  a  bachelor 
girl  running  my  own  home  my  way." 
.  .  .  Juliet  Prowse,  who  will  clear 
a  cool  half-million  on  TV  and  night 
clubs  this  year,  admits  she  turned 
twenty-five.  "It's  all  over  between 
Sinatra  and  me  (see  above),"  she 
laughs.  "I'm  too  old  for  him  now." 
. .  .  Playing  an  aerialist  in  "The  Great- 
est Show  on  Earth,"  Sal  Mineo  was 
asked  where  he'd  learned  to  fly 
through  the  air  like  a  trapeze  artist. 
"Picked  it  up  in  the  Bronx  tenements," 
said  Sal,  "jumping  from  roof  to  roof." 

— The  End 


DECEMBER,  1963 


Bobby  Scott,  Music  Editor 
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111  IVl6ll10l*i3ni!  Axel  Stordahl  was  a  wonderful  human  being. 
Easygoing  and  friendly.  Axel  was  one  of  the  monuments  to 
good  taste.  His  arrangements  and  compositions  are  guiding 
lights  to  young  and  developing  talents.  His  was  the  deft  hand 
that  so  beautifully  propelled  the  early  Sinatra  into  the  mature 
Sinatra.  Axel  set  the  musical  watermark  for  the  thin  young 
man,  and  Frank  learned  the  lesson  and  to  this  day  has  never 
shifted  from  being  musical. 

Axel's  talent  graced  Tin  Pan  Alley  with  such  gems  as  "Day 
By  Day"  and  "I  Should  Care."  His  patience  helped  a  young 
Eddie  Fisher.  He  did  everything  honestly.  Axel  Stordahl  was 
a  great  many  good  things.  And  now  he  is  gone.  But  not  from 
the  hearts  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  talents  or  those  who  loved 
and  admired  this  genial,  many-faceted  man. 
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MUSIC 

MAKERS 

IN   THE 

NEWS 


Troy  Donahue  tapes  an  "audiograph"  for  two  fans,  as  Suzanne  Pleshette  waits  her  turn  by  his  side. 
(Seems  as  if  we've  been  waiting  forever  for  these  two  to  go  on  record  with  a  "joint  announcement"!) 
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It's  a  silent  debut — at  the  moment! — for  Emma   Kate 
Walton,  daughter  of  Julie  "Mary  Poppins"  Andrews. 


ON  THE  RECORD 


Bob  and  Marilynn  Horton  knew  he  could  do  a  musical — so 
he's  started  at  the  top,  in  one  of  the  biggest  on  B'way. 


Our  own  Edie  Adams  can  talk  more  than  jazz  to  the  Philharmonic's 
Leonard    Bernstein.  She    really  studied    serious    music    at   Juilliard. 


Wedding  bells  for  child  sweethearts  Karen  Bergen  and  Bobby  Vee!  He's 
North  Dakota,  she's  Minnesota — but  their  hometowns  weren't  far  apart. 


Though  he  has  only  words  of  praise  for  movie  producer  Ross  Hunter  and  co-star  Doris  Day,  James  Garner's  been  saying  some  nasty  things  about  TV. 
C'mon,  Jim!  "Maverick"  wasn't  that  bad.  In  fact,  we  loved  it — and  you — in  those  days  when  you  were  willing  to  "gamble  your  all"  on  television. 


It  didn't  take  long  for  Randy  Sparks  and  The  New  Christy  Minstrels  to  hit  it  big  on  the  air,  in  the  clubs  and  on  Columbia  Records.  A  "folksy" 
new  combination  with  the  same  old  show-business  story:  Now  everybody  wants  to  get  outta  da  act  and  prove  they  can  make  it  as  solo  performers. 
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****A  Taste  of  Hits,  Martin  Den- 
ny (Liberty) — Very  few  in  the  record- 
ing industry  can  boast  of  getting  more 
out  of  a  small  group  than  Martin  Denny. 
He  has  always  come  up  with  packages 
that  are  precise  and  pointed.  He  chooses 
his  route,  then  proceeds  to  get  mighty 
expositional.  He  squeezes  every  drop 
out  of  his  pieces. 

This  album  is  full  of  the  winning 
numbers.  "Danke  Schoen"  finds  its 
melody  rolled  out,  tremolo-fashion,  on 
the  marimbas — while  the  "Theme  from 
Cleopatra"  is  treated  in  Denny's  inimi- 
table exotica  groove.  "Blowin'  in  the 
Wind"   is   done   hymn-like    with    some 
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striking  jazz  vibes  broadening  things 
out.  Denny's  single-note,  low-register 
piano  sings  out  the  melody  of  "Que 
Sera,  Sera" — while  the  market  piece, 
"Judy's  Turn  to  Cry,"  is  dressed  in 
Latin  garb. 

Denny  arrangements  are  tight  and 
everyone  plays  fastidiously.  In  a  small 
group,  the  superfluous  has  no  place  and 
Denny  observes  this.  Everything  played, 
including  bell  chimes  and  cymbals,  has 
its  appropriate  place.  If  you're  a  Martin 
Denny  fan,  this  is  a  must.  If,  by  some 
slim  chance,  you're  not  familiar  with 
"Mr.  Taste  of  Honey,"  tune  in.  He 
knows  how  to  make  the  better-than- 
average  musical  offering.  Recommended. 

***Magnifique,  Jacqueline  Fran- 
cois, Paul  Durand  and  His   Orchestra 


(Philips,  stereo) — If  you're  looking  for 
a  musical  glimpse  of  France  and  its 
Parisian  heart,  this  should  fill  the  bill. 
Miss  Francois  is  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  great  number  of  exceedingly 
reasaZ-sounding  Gauls. 

The  songs  included  are  all  well  known 
on  an  international  level.  Such  gems 
as  "Autumn  Leaves,"  "La  Vie  en  Rose," 
"The  Poor  People  of  Paris"  and  "Under 
Paris  Skies,"  to  name  a  few.  Jacque- 
line sings  them  all  with  conviction  and 
authority.  Paul  Durand's  backgrounds 
are  full  of  color  and  French-isms.  The 
accordion  is  utilized  along  with  a  large 
body  of  strings.  One  interesting  fact 
about  the  deservedly  popular  French 
tunes  is  their  cultivated  and  rarified 
harmonies.  A  fine  example  of  this  is 
the  charming  "Un  Jour  Tu  Verras" 
("One  Day  You'll  See"). 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  sections 
in  the  album  are  the  ad-lib  type  verses 
and  interludes  which  are  so  effectively 
conversational.  Miss  Francois  tells  us 
in  the  liner  notes:  "Chevalier  talks, 
I  sing."  Right  she  is!  She  does  sing! 
The  package  itself  is  like  a  travel  book- 
let of  Paris — a  double  jacket  with 
twelve  pages  of  the  "romance,"  exqui- 
site pictures,  and  complete  lyrics  in 
French  and  English.  The  album  has 
that  something  special  that  only  the 
French  can  give.  Magnifique  is  Miss 
Jacqueline.  Good  album. 

***Night  Beat,  Sam  Cooke  (RCA 
Victor) — Sam  Cooke  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  talents  in  the  business  and  this 
album  is  simply  another  example.  This 
reviewer  has  been  a  fan  for  years,  dat- 
ing back  to  Sam's  "soul  stirrers"  days. 
He  started  as  a  gospel  singer  and  has 
retained  the  comfortable  and  confident 
air  of  that  milieu. 

This  is  the  intimate  Cooke,  backed 
up  by  a  small  group  who  are  stylisti- 
cally in  between  the  church  music  and 
the  after-hours  blues  type  of  playing, 
with  the  latter  winning  in  most  cases. 
It's  a  rhythm  section  sound.  (The  play- 
ers are  not  credited,  but  I  would  im- 
agine they're  Sam's  small  group  that 
travels  with  him.  At  any  rate,  they 
deserve  to  be  identified.) 

Everything  here  smacks  of  the  pro- 
fessional, which  is  as  it  should  be. 
Sam's  performances  are  simple  and  pro- 
found. He  excels,  of  course,  when  he 


has  a  better-than-average  piece  of  ma- 
terial to  sink  his  teeth  into.  (This 
material  area  is,  for  this  reviewer,  the 
only  place  where  the  album  dips  under 
a  bit.)  On  "Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble 
I've  Seen,"  Sam  is  at  his  best — a  con- 
vincing bit  of  expression.  "Mean  Old 
World,"  a  ballad  very  much  in  the  style 
of  his  early  gospel  recordings,  gets  a 
beautiful  reading.  A  few  of  the  other 
ballads  included  are  not  very  meaty, 
so  Sam  has  a  job  on  his  hands  in  driv- 
ing them  across. 

The  album  is  permeated  with  relaxa- 
tion. It's  a  late-night  special.  One  for 
the  rainy  days  and  lonely  nights.  I 
would  take  a  walk  with  Sam  on  his 
"Night  Beat." 


•*One   Is  a  Lonesome  Number, 

Joe  Williams  (Roulette) — This  might 
have  been  a  great  album,  for  Joe  Wil- 
liams is  a  great  talent — but  there  are 
too  many  misses  to  bring  the  rating 
up.  When  Joe  has  material  that  is  first- 
rate  and  the  arrangement  is  fitting,  he 
comes  off  like  the  absolute  answer  to 
the  question:  "Where  are  the  great 
singers  today?" 

Here,  "All  My  Life"  finds  Joe  with 
the  right  ingredients.  So  does  the 
charming  oldie  "Cherry."  But  the  ar- 
ranging is  a  bit  less  than  what  is  de- 
sired. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  orchestra 
is  slightly  sloppy,  too — the  rhythm  sec- 
tion gets  bogged  down  considerably. 
The  backdrops  are  generally  lumbering 
and  lagging  and  certainly  not  inventive 
enough   to    stimulate   Joe   into    greater 


-****   GREAT! 
*-M<  GOOD   LISTENING 


-^    FAIR    SOUNDS 
jt   IT'S    YOUR    MONEY 


vocal  moments  (such  as  he  can  have). 
I  dig  Joe  and  I'm  sure  he  could  have 
used  some  help  here,  for  no  talent  can 
sustain  by  itself.  But  there  he  is,  sing- 
ing his  heart  out  with  conditions  that 
constrain  him  and  hardly  ever  help. 
Four  stars  for  Joe — but  the  album  is 
off-target. 

JAZZ 

•••The  Georgie  Auld  Quintet 
Plays  the  Winners  (Philips) — It's 
been  a  while  since  Georgie  Auld  has 
graced  the  public  with  his  big-throated 
tenor  saxophone  solos.  A  few  years  ago, 
he  made  some  marvelous  recordings  on 
Coral  with  the  Jud  Conlon  singers  that 


created  quite  a  bit  of  interest. 

Those  who  go  back  to  the  big-band 
days  probably  remember  that  Georgie 
took  over  the  band  of  Artie  Shaw  when 
the  latter  disappeared  (and  turned  up, 
I  believe,  in  Mexico).  Georgie  held  the 
band  together  and  developed  a  reputa- 
tion himself.  In  later  years,  he  led  his 
own  quintets,  which  featured  the  best 
of  the  young  jazz  players  then  coming 
up  on  the  scene. 

This  album  could  have  been  aptly 
titled  "Reunion,"  since  two  of  the 
players  here  were  early  Auld  stalwarts. 
With  bassist  Leroy  Vinnegar  and  drum- 
mer Mel  Lewis  as  the  exceptions,  the 
rest  of  this  group  could  have  made 
these  recordings  years  ago.  (In  fact, 
on  the  tune  "Out  of  Nowhere,"  the 
exact  arrangement  was  re-recorded.  It 


was  a  creation  of  the  late  Tiny  Kahn, 
who  passed  away  too  early  to  take  his 
rightful  place""  among  the  giants  of 
jazz.) 

Both  Lou  Levy  and  Frank  Rosolino 
— piano  and  trombone,  respectively — 
got  their  early  group  experience  under 
Auld  and  recreate  here  the  exuberance 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  those 
Auld  groups. 

Georgie  can  still  sing  out  on  the 
ballads.  He  always  could,  and  time 
seems  not  to  have  affected  his  concep- 
tion. Rosolino — as  he  so  convincingly 
proved  with  the  Stan  Kenton  orchestra 
— is  without  question  the  most  under- 
rated jazz  trombonist  on  the  scene.  His 
playing,  like  Auld's,  has  lost  no  fire. 
It  is  still  the  bubbling  and  vital  expres- 
sion of  a  truly  great  improviser.  (Tech- 
nically, I  know  of  no  trombonist  who 
can  so  cleanly  and  effectively  get  around 
on  that  rather  cumbersome  instrument. ) 
Levy,  having  put  in  many  years  of 
playing,  has  grown  into  a  major  voice 
of  the  piano. 

The  tunes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Auld  original,  are  all  vintage  standards. 
The  solos  and  arrangements  are  pol- 
ished professionalism  personified.  If  you 
like  small-band  jazz,  played  with  much 
taste,  tune  in  to  Georgie's  revived  quin- 
tet. They're  winners! 

BACH:   JAZZ 

••••Bach's   Greatest   Hits,   The 

Swingle  Singers  (Philips) — If  the  cate- 
gory throws  you,  try  the  album  title, 
and  if  that  isn't  enough,  go  out  and  buy 
the  album — because  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  truly  unique  to  come  to  this 
reviewer's  attention  in  a  long  time. 
I  originally  was  presented  with  a  copy 
months  ago,  when  it  was  released  only 
in  Europe  (with  liner  notes  in  three 
languages,  to  boot).  Now  it  is  released 
here  and  the  public  is  in  for  something 
very  interesting. 

First,  the  singers  are  better  than 
excellent!  And  they  would  have  to  be, 
to  perform  this  music,  which  is  not 
vocal  but  instrumental  music.  What 
they  have  done  is  simply  this:  They 
have  added  bass  and  drums,  with  a 
dash  of  jazz,  and  performed — mind  you, 
without  any  changes  of  notes — some 
preludes,  fugues  and  various  pieces 
from  suites  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach! 


(In  several  cases,  they  changed  the  key 
to  accommodate  their  vocal  range.) 

What  they  have  done  is  rather  in- 
credible. They  utilize  "ooh's"  and 
"aah's"  and  some  "dooby-do's."  There 
are  no  lyrics — it's  all  sounds.  The  dex- 
terity of  the  voices  is  astounding.  It's 
like  acrobatics.  The  music  is  demanding 
and  taxing  on  the  vocal  cords,  but  The 
Swingle  Singers  carry  it  off  like  it  was 
as  easy  as  chasing  a  fly  off  your  nose. 
This  reviewer  is  partial  to  the  slower 
pieces,  like  the  Aria  from  the  "Suite 
in  D  Major."  I  admit  that,  at  first,  I 
thought  the  idea  of  doing  Bach's  music 
this  way  was  a  bit  out  of  hand.  But, 
once  the  album  is  heard,  one  realizes 
that  truly  great  music  does  not  need 
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proper  conditions  for  performance.  If 
it  is  great  music,  nothing  can  alter  that. 
Here,  they  have  broadened  his  base — 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  they  have 
given  the  music  the  taste  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  The  music  is,  most  cer- 
tainly, timeless. 

This  album  will  provide  many  hours 
of  controversy,  but  Fm  sure  all  will 
eventually  agree  that  what  transpires 
here  is  faithful  to  the  written  notes  of 
Bach  and  carried  off  with  much  taste. 
"Bach's  Greatest  Hits"  is  an  album  to 
look  into! 

SPOKEN   WORD:    HUMOR        f 

v 
•••Jose   Jimenez   in   Jollywood,      R 

Bill  Dana,  with  Don  Hinkley  and  Donn 
Trenner's  Orch.    (Kapp) — In  the  past, 
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Bill  Dana  has  ofttimes  knotted  my  stom- 
ach with  his  creation,  Jose.  I  cannot 
honestly  say  this  album  is  better  or 
worse  than  his  previous  efforts,  as  this 
particular  type  of  record  is  difficult  to 
evaluate.  If  you  count  the  gags,  you'll 
get  nowhere.  Funny,  it  is.  And,  as  an 
objective  look  at  Hollywood's  work- 
ings, it  is  hilariously  on-target. 

The  album  utilizes  the  same  "inter- 
view" format  that  brought  Bill  Dana 
fame  on  television.  He  crops  up  in 
every  pose  with  his  usual  authoritative 
expertise,  and  makes  much  of  the  en- 
tire field  of  Hollywood  characteristics. 
He  appears  as  "Baby  Jose,"  a  grown- 
up child  star — as  a  Hollywood  colum- 
nist who  gets  his  exclusives  by  "read- 
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ing  Louella  Parsons" — and  as  a  "dia- 
logue director"  of  a  film  who  finds  it 
hard  to  finish  his  first  sentence. 

He  mocks  the  psychiatrist  who  has 
recently  written  a  book  entitled  "If 
Your  Head  Could  Talk."  He  poses  as  a 
coughing  "smog  expert"  and  a  "surfer" 
who — when  asked  why  he  is  called 
"King  of  the  Surfers" — simply  answers, 
"I  had  cards  printed." 

Well,  it's  like  that  from  start  to 
finish.  Vignettes  ranging  from  fifty- 
eight  seconds  to  seven  minutes  which 
show  Jose  in  everchanging  circum- 
stances— all  ticklers.  Take  a  listen! 

CLASSICAL 

****Sweet  Pipes:  Five  Centu- 
ries   of    Recorder    Music,    Bernard 


Krainis  with  the  Krainis  Consort  and 
Baroque  Ensemble  (Columbia) — This 
is  definitely  the  month  of  interesting 
albums.  For  the  baroque  music  afi- 
cionados, this  package  is  a  must.  For 
everybody  else,  it's  something  to  look 
into.  The  recorder,  a  member  of  the 
flute  family,  is  an  instrument  which 
emerged  in  medieval  times.  Its  volume 
level  being  rather  low,  it  was  left  in 
the  chamber  when  music  moved  into 
the  much  larger  concert  hall.  But  its 
particular  sound-quality  has  never  been 
duplicated.  (Its  woody  timbre  is  only 
halfway  achieved  by  its  illegitimate 
grandchildren,  the  alto  and  bass  flute.) 

During  the  1920s,  Arnold  Dolmetsch, 
the  English  music  antiquarian  and  re- 
storer of  old  instruments,  revived  the 
recorder  in  order  that  the  pre-1700 
music  could  be  performed  with  its  pre- 
scribed instrumental  forces.  Since  then, 
it  has  attracted  the  amateur  musicians 
because  of  ease  of  learning. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  profes- 
sionals have  not  joined  the  bandwagon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  started  it 
rolling.  And  now  one  can  see  that — 
with  the  growing  interest  and  virtuoso 
players  like  Bernard  Krainis — the  re-~ 
corder  literature  is  being  primed  by 
contemporary  composers. 

This  album  is  broad  in  scope,  rep- 
resenting music  from  sixteenth-century 
Spain  to  a  work  commissioned  especially 
for  this  album.  Among  the  seventeenth- 
century  giant  composers,  Vivaldi,  John 
Bull,  Telemann,  Biber,  Gibbons  and 
Frescobaldi  are  represented. 

Vivaldi's  "Concerto  in  C  Major"  is 
the  most  well-constructed  of  the  long- 
er works.  Krainis  turns  in  an  excellent 
performance  playing  sopranino  re- 
corder (the  recorder  has  a  family — 
like  saxophones).  The  strings  appear  to 
lag  in  the  allegro  molto  section,  but 
Krainis's  fine  playing  sustains  the  work. 

A  more  characteristic  sound  occurs  in 
the  John  Bull  "In  Nomine."  Here  we 
hear  the  "family  choir"  sound.  It  is 
written  solely  for  a  recorder  quintet. 

Robert  Dorough's  "Eons  Ago  Blue" 
is  a  piece  written  freely  but  utilizing 
the  classic  blues  tradition  of  twelve- 
bar  cycles.  It  also  employs  a  viola  da 
gamba  playing  pizzicato.  Its  harmonious 
and  melodic  material  are  rooted  in  jazz. 

The  album  is  one  to  own.  You'll  be 
delighted  by  the  special  sound. 


****Chopin:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  in  F  Minor;  De  Falla:  Nights 
in  the  Gardens  of  Spain,  Clara 
Haskil,  pianist;  Igor  Markevich  cond. 
the  Orchestra  of  the  Concerts  La- 
moureux  (Philips,  stereo) — Consider- 
ing how  many  of  the  great  classic 
concertos  are  recorded  and  re-recorded, 
these  pieces  are  a  bit  of  fresh  air  to 
this  reviewer.  To  the  critical  listener, 
it  will  be  evident  that  Chopin's  han- 
dling of  the  larger  concerto  form  is  not 
on  a  par  with  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
Still,  Chopin  remains  as  possibly  the 
most-performed  writer  of  piano  music 
and  his  particular  approach  is  worth 
investigation. 

The  work  is  not  what  could  be  termed 


an  integrated  work.  It  is  always  quite 
obvious  who  is  subsidiary,  the  orches- 
tra or  the  piano.  But  this  changes  very 
little  the  glow  of  Chopin's  lyrical  gen- 
ius. The  musical  mind  of  Chopin  was 
extremely   fertile,    if    not    expositional. 

In  this  "F  Minor  Concerto,"  the 
second  movement  is  the  strongest  piece 
of  writing  and  it  is  here  he  reaches 
his  apex  of  melancholia.  The  music  is 
touching  in  its  warmth  and  sadness. 
In  the  allegro,  Chopin  opens  the  work 
with  all  guns  firing,  but  soon  settles 
into  his  own  modus  operandi  after  pay- 
ing this  lip  service  to  tradition.  The 
finale  also  seems  a  bit  artificial  in  its 
traditional  make-up.  But  the  adagio 
makes  up  for  all. 

The  late  Clara  Haskil  turns  in  an 
intensely     moving     performance.     Her 


****   GREAT! 
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love  for  Chopin's  music  is  apparent  in 
each  run  and  chordal  surge.  Igor  Mark- 
evich,  a  rather  talented  but  under- 
rated conductor,  keeps  the  orchestra 
in  tow.  The  piano  is  the  star. 

De  Falla's  "Nights  in  the  Gardens  of 
Spain"  is  a  work  of  a  quite  different 
nature.  It  is  more  homogeneous.  The 
piano — though  it  grabs  the  spotlight, 
from  time  to  time — is  just  a  featured 
instrument.  An  impressionistic  work, 
full  of  color  effects  and  vivid  images. 

Markevich  seems  to  control  this  work 
from  the  podium  and  the  orchestra  is 
responsive.  He  breathes  much  life  into 
the  soaring  string  climaxes  and  makes 
De  Falla's  well-planned  rhythmical 
moments  come  off. 
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The  album's  sound  is  the  usual 
Philips  stereo — full-bodied  and  dimen- 
sional. It's  an  album  worth  your  money. 

SEMI-CLASSICAL 

****World  Favorite  Romantic 
Concertos  for  Piano  and  Orches- 
tra, Andre  Kostelanetz,  cond.;  Ivan 
Davis,  pianist  (Columbia) — This  is 
the  "melody  lover's"  fare.  A  compila- 
tion of  excerpts  of  grand  moments  from 
the  more  popular  piano  concertos.  And, 
outside  of  the  boring  "Grand  Taran- 
telle"  of  Louis  Gottschalk,  a  rewarding 
listening  experience. 

Ivan  Davis  is  rather  a  newcomer  to 
the  pianistic  wars,  but  he  comes  strong 
in  the  possession  of  great  potentiality. 
He  has  had  just  two  album  releases  of 


his  own,  in  which  he  dealt  exclusively 
with  classical  music.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  reviewer  has  heard  him  tackle 
romantic  music.  Davis  holds  his  own, 
although  a  bit  lightweight  in  compari- 
son to  some  of  the  keyboard  giants. 
This  is  not  to  say  he  doesn't  bring 
things  off.   He  does! 

With  the  aid  of  Kostelanetz's  matured 
hand,  Davis  brings  much  light  to  the 
two  George  Gershwin  gems  included. 
The  Rachmaninoff  vignettes  are  also 
done  with  conviction. 

Side-one  opens  with  Richard  Addin- 
sell's  "Warsaw  Concerto."  For  the  popu- 
lar fans,  no  doubt,  this  will  be  the  piece 
de  resistance.  Davis  does  it  warmly  but 
with  the  needed  intensity.  The  sound 
of  the  recording  is  first-rate  and  the 
"mix"  between  piano  and  orchestra  is 
satisfactory.  A  good  buy  for  pop  fans. 

****None  But  the  Lonely  Heart, 

Isaac  Stern,  violinist;  The  Columbia 
Symphony,  Milton  Katims,  cond.;  or- 
chestral arrangements  by  Arthur  Harris 
(Columbia) — It  would  appear  that  Co- 
lumbia Records,  through  albums  like 
this  and  its  companion  (reviewed 
above) ,  is  trying  to  bring  something  new 
to  the  general  record  output — and  suc- 
ceeding. This  is  genuinely  good  music 
presented  honestly  and  unpretentiously. 

Isaac  Stern,  who  is  certainly  in  the 
forefront  among  his  violinist  brothers, 
shows  us  the  other  side  of  his  coin: 
the  entertaining  side.  With  the  help  of 
some  tasty  orchestral  backgrounds  and 
a  great  choice  of  material,  he  is  a 
winner  from  start  to  finish. 

The  tunes  are  from  diverse  sources. 
Lieder  is  represented  by  "None  But  the 
Lonely  Heart,"  folk  by  "Greensleeves," 
theater  music  by  "Bess,  You  Is  My 
Woman  Now,"  the  sacred  by  Schubert's 
"Ave  Maria,"  piano  literature  by  "Clair 
de  Lune"  and  violin  literature  by  Kreis- 
ler's  "Liebesleid." 

Needless  to  say,  Stern  plays  excellent- 
ly throughout.  Of  course,  the  pieces 
written  for  voice  or  stringed  instru- 
ment— as  opposed  to  those  written  for 
piano — are  more  fitting  and  thereby 
more  effectively  done.  Stern  is  at  his 
biting  best  on  Aaron  Copland's  "Hoe- 
Down"  and  the  swirling  "Flight  of  the 
Bumblebee."  In  the  ballad  depart- 
ment, all  are  done  with  taste  and  con- 
viction. I  really  like  the  album! 


THE    FORGOTTEN    MEN 

A  great  many  people  have  wondered 
who  are  the  powers  behind  the  thrones. 
Well,  the  record  business  cannot  really 
be  described  in  such  terms.  Experience, 
talent  and  friendship  would  be  more 
like  it.  But  behind  every  big  hit  is  one 
of  the  following  forgotten  men. 

Every  recording  company  has  its 
artists  and  repertoire  men — A  &  R,  for 
short — who  pick,  sort  and  suggest  ma- 
terial, find  the  proper  arranger,  work 
over  the  things  that  will  be  recorded, 
and  ultimately  sit  in  the  booth  with  the 
engineers  to  make  sure  everything  being 
performed  in  the  studio  gets  on  the 
tape.  For  the  performer,  this  is  the  end 
of  the  line,  but  the  A  &  R  man  must  still 
edit  the  tape  and,  in  some  cases,  re- 
mix the  original  sound.  He  then  plans 
out  the  package,  in  regard  to  the  se- 
quence of  the  tunes.  His  full  job  is 
production  of  recordings. 

Most  of  the  A  &  R  guys  are  family 
men,  who  walk  through  life  rather  in- 
conspicuously. Some  are  arrangers, 
turned  producers,  some  are  arrangers, 
some  are  simply  average  Joes  (who 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  listening  pub- 
lic will  want  next)  and  some  are  artists 
in  their  own  right  as  well  as  producers. 
Outside  of  the  record  companies  them- 
selves, there  are  a  great  many  inde- 
pendent producers,  who  speculate  with 
their  own  money  and  peddle  their 
wares  to  record  companies  on  a  com- 
mission basis.  (These  chaps  ofttimes 
reap  the  big  harvest — but  then,  we 
never  know  how  many  failures  and 
losses  have  preceded  the  winners.) 

At  a  Bobby  Darin  session,  you'll 
find  a  short,  well-dressed,  dark-haired 
young  man  named  Nick  Venet.  He 
is  one  of  the  younger  chaps  and  is  con- 
nected with  Capitol  Records.  But  if,  by 
chance,  you  looked  in  on  a  Wayne 
"Danke  Schoen"  Newton  session,  you'd 
find  Darin  himself  in  the  producer's 
chair,  for  he  has  his  own  production 
company  which  functions  actively. 

When  Bobby  Vinton  records,  you 
can  bet  Bob  Morgan  is  in  the  booth, 
calling    the    takes.    Morgan,    a    former       J 
bass-player  and  a  good  one,  is  a  hand-       „ 
some  man  who  does  his  work  with  ease. 
He  works  for    (Please  turn  the  page) 
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ON  THE  RECORD 
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SINGLES 


1)  The  Old  Crowd/She's  a  Fool,  Lesley  Gore  (Mer- 
cury)— The  "It's  My  Party"girl  is  up  to  her  old  tricks  again 
— hits  again.  The  "Crowd"  is  definitely  a  winner.  Flip  is  weak. 
She  just  can't  miss,  this  youngster.  Look  out  for  this. 

2)  Everybody  Go  Home/The  Message,  Eydie  Gorme 
(Columbia) — Eydie  seems  to  be  following  husband  Steve 
Lawrence's  pattern.  They  both  are  recording  nothing  but 
strong  market  material — and  getting  results.  "Everybody"  is 
the  heavyweight  here.  It's  a  piece  for  the  teeners.  Flip  is  a  hip 
Bossa  Nova  out  of  a  current  Gorme  album.  You'll  hear  this 
record. 

3)  They  Never  Taught  That  in  School/Don't  Make 
the  Angels  Cry,  Gayle  Harris  (Carlton) — Here's  a  new- 
comer with  a  smash  record.  She  belts  with  gusto,  the  tune 
"Never  Taught"  is  strong  and  it's  for  the  teeners.  The  magic 
ingredients.  Watch  this  climb  the  hit  list. 

4)  It's  Too  Late  Now/Billy's  Gone  Away,  Tina  Robin 
(Mercury) — This  little  lady  is  one  of  the  best  singers  around 
and  not  enough  people  know  about  it.  She  shows  her  wares  on 
this  single.  Vibrant  all  the  way.  It's  a  toss-up — both  are  strong. 

5)  Hymn  to  Freedom/Hallelujah  Time,  The  Oscar 
Peterson  Trio  (Verve) — With  an  assist  from  Malcolm  Dodds 
and  his  chorus,  Oscar  brings  us  another  choice  piece  of 
music  which  has  a  topical  set  of  lyrics.  It's  strong  and  in 
good  taste.  It  could  be  a  winner.  "Hallelujah  Time"  is  lighter, 
but  nice.  "Freedom"  is  the  side.  Both  are  Peterson  tunes. 

6)  Speedball/It's  Party  Time,  Ray  Stevens  (Mercury) 
— Zany  Ray  is  back,  but  Ahab  has  been  traded  in  for  his 
distant  motorcycbng  cousin,  "Speedball."  It's  a  dilly !  No  one 
I  know  can  talk  as  fast  as  Ray  or  come  up  with  so  many  ideas. 
It's  a  must  hit! 

7)  Rags  to  Riches/One  for  My  Baby,  Tony  Bennett 
(Columbia) — These  sides  are  part  of  Columbia's  new  "Hall 
of  Fame"  series.  However,  I  can't  help  but  feel,  with  this 
exposure,  they  can  be  current  hits  once  again.  Tony  is  a 
marvel  of  talent.  Check  this  out  and  see. 

8)  Two  Tickets  to  Paradise/Don't  Hate  Me,  Brook 
Benton  (Mercury) — Well,  Big  Pipes  Benton  has  crooned  out 
another  hit  in  "Two  Tickets."  This  time,  he's  also  written 
the  song.  Flip  is  so-so.  But  watch  the  Benton  original.  It's 
for  sure! 

9)  The  Banana  Boat  Song/Two-Ten,  Six-Eighteen, 
Jimmie  Rodgers  (Dot) — Jimmie  seems  destined  to  click 
again.  His  recent  albums  have  been  winners  and  this  single 
could  start  moving  everything  along  again.  Both  are  strong, 
with  "Two-Ten"  slightly  heavier.  He's  got  his  own  way  of 
doing  things! 

10)  How  Come/When  I  Had  You,  Tony  Williams 
(Mercury) — This  is  the  sleeper.  Tony,  for  years  the  lead 
voice  of  the  Platters,  is  out  for  a  hit  to  put  him  in  business  for 
himself.  This  may  be  it.  Cute  tune,  cute  lyrics.  A  goodie ! 


THE   FORGOTTEN   MEN 

continued 

Epic  Records.  The  man  who  works  over 
every  new  arrangement  of  The  Four 
Seasons — and,  in  some  cases,  writes 
the  tunes — is  ex-performer  Bob  Crewe, 
who  has  made  hits  himself  as  a  singer. 
Bob  is  an  independent  producer.  He 
prefers  his  freedom  to  the  company 
desk.  The  Four  Seasons  have  sent  his 
small  operation  up  into  the  six  figures. 

Don  Costa,  the  arranger  and  band- 
leader, has  been  closely  connected  with 
Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme 

for  many  years.  Starting  as  a  staff  ar- 
ranger in  a  New  England  radio  station, 
he  graduated  to  big  bands  and  finally 
A  &  R  posts.  He  was  the  mainstay  at 
ABC-Paramount  Records  at  its  incep- 
tion, switched  to  Columbia  and  now  is 
a  successful  independent. 

Sid  Feller  is  the  man  much  enter- 
tained at  the  Ray  Charles  record  ses- 
sions. An  arranger  much  looked  to  for 
years,  Sid  was  responsible  for  the  ex- 
quisite string  arrangements  that  blan- 
keted Bobby  Hackett's  mellow  horn 
on  the  early  Jackie  Gleason  mood 
series. 

Ahmet  and  Nesuni  Ertegun  are 

the  chaps  responsible  for  a  great  many 
jazz  albums  with  such  artists  as  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet,  Herbie  Mann 
and  Mel  Torme.  The  brothers,  along 
with  Jerry  Wexler,  who  looks  after 
Solomon  Burke,  LaVern  Baker  and 
The  Drifters,  are  the  brains  of  Atlan- 
tic Records.  If  Sam  Cooke  decides  he 
feels  like  California  is  the  place  where 
he  must  record  his  next  album,  Hugo 
and  Luigi  are  on  a  plane  going  West. 
These  chaps  are  truly  one  of  the  teams 
in  the  business. 

If  you've  got  a  song  only  Sarah 
Vaughn  or  Billy  Eckstine  can  sing, 
you've  got  to  see  Quincy  Jones.  Quincy 
is  a  bandleader-trumpeter-arranger  who 
is  quite  a  record-seller  himself.  He  also 
clocks  the  young  Lesley  Gore. 

Well,  the  list  is  longer  and  we've 
once  again  forgotten  the  forgotten  men. 
These  are  the  chaps  who  spend  hours  a 
day  trying  to  figure  you  out — and  give 
you  what  you  want  on  records.  I  think, 
as  industries  go,  the  record  business 
takes  a  back  seat  to  none  in  the  value 
of  its  ingenious  producers! 

Till  next  month. 
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SANDRA  DEE  DARIN'S  OWN  STORY: 


THE  UNBORN  BABY  THAT  BROUGHT 

HER  BACK  TO  BOBBY 


i 


"When  I  was  first  married,  I 
was  forever  leaving,"'  Sandra 
said.  "I'd  pack  up  and  tear  off 
to  my  mother's  or  someplace 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  I'd 
tear  back.  I  know  now  that 
was  silly.  But  this  parting 
wasn't  like  that.  We  both  of 
us  needed  time  to  think.  Seri- 
ously.! Continued  on  page  90) 
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Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  brown- 
haired  girl,  sweet-faced  and 
young,  was  entering  a  building 
on  Sunset  Boulevard.  At  the 
same  time,  a  bachelor  with  a  col- 
orful past  was  exiting.  They 
bumped  and  drew  apart,  mur- 
muring apologies.  As  the  bache- 
lor held  the  door  for  her,  he 
made  a  fast  survey  of  the  girl's 
charms.  "That,"  he  vowed,  "is 
the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry."  A 
year  almost  to  the  day,  he  did 
just  that— despite  all  the  doubt- 
ers who  said,  "They  haven't  a 
thing  in  common.". .  ."And  they 
were  right,"  Donna  Reed  admits 
today.  "But  I  felt  down  to  my 
very  bones  that  I  should  marry 
Tony  for  the  sake  of  my  chil- 
dren."   (Continued  on  page  80) 
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"When  I  was  a  kid,  back  in  Mount  Airy, 

North  Carolina,   the  other  fellas  —  and 

worse,  the  girls— used  to  laugh  at  me.  It 

seemed  to  me  they  laughed  at  me  all  the  time. 

Not  with  me,  mind  you,  but  at  me.  My  mama 

made  me  wear  long  underwear,  and  when  we  had 

to  change  in  the  gym,  the  other  guys  would  double 

over  in  hysterics.  It  finally  got  so  I'd  dress  in  the 

shower  or  toilet  where  they  couldn't  see  me  ...  I  was 

an  awful  shy,  scraggly,  homely  kid,  and  I'd  fall  over 

imaginary  objects  and  trip  myself  up  with  my  own 

big  feet.  I  wanted  to  belong     (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Andy  Griff?  talks  frankly  of  the  time  he  wished  he  could  die 


"When  I  was  a  kid,  back  in  Mount  Airy, 

North  Carolina,  the  other  fellas  -  and 

worse,  the  girls-used  to  laugh  at  me.  It 

seemed  to  me  they  laughed  at  me  all  the  time. 

Not  with  me,  mind  you,  but  at  me.  My  mama 

made  me  wear  long  underwear,  and  when  we  had 

to  change  in  the  gym,  the  other  guys  would  double 

over  in  hysterics.  It  finally  got  so  I'd  dress  in  the 

shower  or  toilet  where  they  couldn't  see  me  ...  I  was 

an  awful  shy,  scraggly,  homely  kid,  and  I'd  fall  over 

imaginary  objects  and  trip  myself  up  with  my  own 

big  feet.  I  wanted  to  belong     (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Donna  Douglas'  terrifying  ordeal 


The  first  time  they  left  Donna  Douglas 
for  dead,  she  didn't  like  it. 

Later,  though,  she  grew  so  accustomed 
to  dying  that  it  hardly  bothered  her  at  all. 

Her  only  reaction  was  to  call  her  mother 
and  reassure  her. 

"I  wasn't  really  killed  by  a  shark," 
Donna  would  say,  "only  by  a  rumor. 
There's  nothing  to  worry  about,  at  all. 
Nothing." 

But  is  there? 

During  a  span  of  weeks  not  long  ago, 
Donna  was  killed  in  more  than  one  auto- 
mobile accident,  in  a  plane  crash  and  in 
the  ocean. 

According  to  less  dramatic  reports,  she 
suffered  broken  bones,  cuts  and  abrasions, 
and  the  loss  of  a  leg. 

The  rumors  originated  in  widely  sep- 
arated localities  and  in  no  case  had  any 
foundation  in  fact.  But  why  did  they 
attach  themselves  to  one  of  the  happiest, 
most  untroubled  girls  in  Hollywood? 
Why,  in  the  public  mind,  did  Donna,  a 
girl  so  full  of  life,  die  over  and  over? 

And  could  Donna  accept  the  repeated 
stories  of  her  death  without  a  feeling  of 
foreboding? 

"You  can't  be  Donna.  You're  dead!" 

The  first  time  she  heard  the  exclama-: 
tion,  spoken  in  brisk  Canadian  accents, 
coming  over  the  long-distance  wire,  she 
was  shaken. 

An  insistent,  ringing  telephone  had 
brought  Donna  on  the  run  from  the  yard, 
so  that  she  was  slightly  breathless  when 
she  said,  "Hello." 

"Donna?  Is  that  you,  Donna?  Are  you 
all  right?"  the  caller  shot  questions  with 
machine-gun  rapidity. 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  Donna — Donna  Doug- 
las. Who  are  you?"  Donna  asked,  too 
surprised  by  the  questions  to  wonder 
how  anyone  had  gotten  her  unlisted 
phone  number.   (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Being  in  love 


Danny  Thomas  has  a  big  question  for  his 
darling  daughter  Mario  and  her  ever-loving 
Ron  Harper.  What  he'd  like  to  know  is : 

So  when's  the  wedding? "...He's  not  the  only 
one  who's  asking.  The  courtship  of  Mario 
Thomas  and  Ron  Harper  is  like  a  snowball 
rolling  downhill.  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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Mario  Thomas  &  Ron  Harper 


continued 


It  gathers  weight  and  momentum 
as  it  goes,  and  yet  it  never  seems  to 
get  down  to  the  bottom.  Daddy  Danny 
has  given  his  blessing;  both  young- 
sters admit  they  are  in  love;  both 
insist  the  day  will  come  when  they 
will  stop  rolling  and  settle  down. 

So  what's  holding  up  the  wedding? 

Certainly  it  couldn't  be  money 
that's  postponing  that  solemn  walk 
down  the  aisle.  Mario,  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  popular  Danny  Thomas — and 
a  talented  and  vivacious  actress  in 
her  own  right — would  probably  get 
enough  loot  in  wedding  gifts  to  take 
care  of  furnishing  the  most  elegant 
household  in  Hollywood.  Ron's  old 
NBC  series,  "87th  Precinct,"  is  now 
in  syndication,  and  he  must  be  doing 
well  financially  with  that  and  his  fre- 
quent appearances  on  TV.  If  it 
couldn't  be  money — and  if  the  ex- 
cuse of  career  seems  a  trifle  unreal  in 
a  town  that  is  crowded  with  couples 
who  are  married,  raising  children 
and  still  pursuing  careers — then  what 
is  the  real  reason  for  their  delay? 

"When  are  you  going  to  stop  tor- 
menting the  lad  and  marry  him?" 
Mario  was  asked.  Her  plum-dark  eyes 
dancing,  she  replied,  "Oh,  I'll  marry 
him  . .  .  but  I'll  never  stop  tormenting 
him.  It's  part  of  my  technique  for 
keeping  him  attentive!" 

On  his  side,  Ron,  a  handsome  blond 
graduate  of  Princeton,  allows  that 
"her  father  has  advised  me  to  apply 
a  heavy  hand  .  .  .  but  I  think  I'll  wait 
a  while  until  I  get  her  firmly  hooked." 

"That's  very  sensible  of  you," 
snapped  the  lively  Mario. 

One  factor  in  their  apparent  lack 
of  decisiveness  is  their  unusual  seri- 
ousness of  character.  This  is  the  deep 
running  stream  under  the  foam  and 
whitecaps  of  their  wit  and  charming 
repartee.  In  this  serious  vein,  they 
both  point  out  that  they  are  as  anxious 
as  their  families  and  friends  to  see 
their  love  consummated  in  marriage. 

"We're  both  just  really  getting 
started  in  this  profession,"  explains 
Ron    quietly.    "And    we're    honestly 


dedicated  to  acting.  If  we  were  to  get 
married  tomorrow,  many  new  condi- 
tions and  problems  would  come  up 
to  occupy  our  time,  and  there  might 
even  be  children  ...  which  would 
complicate  things  for  Mario,  especi- 
ally. I  don't  want  that  to  happen  as 
yet.  She  has  a  brilliant  future  as  an 
actress,  and  nothing  ought  to  trip 
her  up  at  this  point  in  the  struggle." 

"Then  your  main  concern  right 
now  is  basically  career?" 

"No,"  intercepts  Mario.  "It's  just 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. For  example,  I  think  too  many 
girls  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  married 
because  they  feel  it's  expected  of 
them.  My  own  father  carries  on  about 
this  in  his  usual  Danny  Thomas  style. 
'What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?' 
he  yells.  'Where  have  I  failed  you 
that  you  should  act  like  this?'  It's  his 
idea  of  being  the  funny  Lebanese 
Papa.  I  always  tell  him,  'For  you, 
Daddy,  I'd  go  through  fire  and 
water  .  .  .'  That's  me  playing  the 
dutiful  Lebanese  daughter  .  .  .  'but 
please  don't  ask  mg  to  marry  Ron, 
not  yet  .  .  .'" 

"  'When  will  be  ye*?'  he  asks. 

"I  always  answer  the  same  way. 
'I  see  too  many  girls  rush  into  a  wed- 
ding right  after  graduation.  They  act 
as  if  they  had  only  one  chance!'  But  I 
feel  sure,  in  all  modesty,  that  if  Ron 
and  I  ever  broke  up,  neither  of  us 
would  remain  single  forever." 

"And  what  does  Ron  say  to  this?' 

"Oh,  he  says,  'Maybe  I  ought  to  f  ol 
low  Danny's  advice  and  put  my  box 
ing  ability  into  practice.'  You  know 
Ron  boxed  and  wrestled  for  Prince 
ton  and  he's  a  very  muscular  laddie, 
But  I  tell  him,  'Don't  you  put  a 
finger  on  me,  Ron  Harper,  or  I'll  hu- 
miliate you  by  administering  a  well- 
deserved  thrashing,' "  she  laughs. 

Mario  still  lives  with  her  parents, 
younger  sister  Terry,  21,  and  brother 
Tony,  14.  She  herself  is  23. 

When  she  told  her  father  that  she 
wanted  an  apartment  of  her  own, 
again  Danny  went  into  his  act. 


"I'm  such  a  terrible  father — now 
she  has  to  move  out  on  me!" 

"Please,  Daddy,"  Mario  pleaded. 
"All  I  want  is  to  lead  a  respectable, 
independent,  hardworking  life  as  a 
bachelor  girl  until  I  get  married — it's 
only  for  the  experience." 

But  Danny  won  that  argument. 

Mario  and  Ron  have  been  making 
an  attempt  to  establish  themselves  as 
an  acting  team.  They  recently  starred 
together  in  a  stock  company  version 
of  "Under  the  Yum- Yum  Tree"  and 
were  also  together  for  an  extended 
run  of  "Sunday  in  New  York." 

Ron  was  born  in  Turtle  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  a  coal  miner, 
and  won  his  degree  by  hard  work, 
scholarships  and  a  natural  gift  for 
dramatics  and  international  politics, 
the  subjects  in  which  he  majored. 

Before  Ron  could  get  moving  in 
show  business,  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Navy  and,  for  the  next  two  years, 
managed  a  Naval  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tion in  Panama,  emceeing  a  chil- 
dren's program  on  the  side.  He  got 
started  on  Broadway  in  "Night  Cir- 
cus" and  then  understudied  Paul 
Newman  in  "Sweet  Bird  of  Youth," 
which  later  went  on  the  road.  After 
"Splendor  in  the  Grass,"  he  burst 
upon  TV  in  top  shows. 

Mario  and  Ron  seem  perfectly 
mated,  according  to  their  friends. 
Their  interests  dovetail  and  their 
hobbies  are  a  source  of  mutual  fun. 
Charades,  bridge  (they're  always 
finding  new  partners  for  card  games) 
and  reading  are  among  their  favorite 
relaxations.  But  best  of  all,  they  love 
to  discuss  and  whet  their  ready  wits 
on  each  other's  viewpoints. 

"Then  the  real  reason  for  not  get- 
ting married  right  off  is  .  . .  ?" 

".  .  .  is,"  Mario  chimes  in,  "that 
we're  having  such  a  heck  of  a  good 
time,  and  our  courting  has  been  such 
a  glorious  thing.  The  fact  is,  we  sim- 
ply hate  to  give  it  up.  So  we  shilly- 
shally— but  of  course  we  can't  keep 
it  up  forever.  The  time  of  decision  is 
getting  closer  . .  ." — Kathleen  Post 
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continued 

What's  so  amazing?"  asked  Connie  Stevens,  her  blue  eyes  demure 
and   mischievous.    "Most   people    have   their    honeymoons    after 
they  get  married — Jim  and  I  had  ours  before! 

"We  had  six  of  the  most  wonderful  weeks  in  Europe  together  .  .  ." 

"But  .  .  ."  said  the  friend  doubtfully,  "unmarried?  Unchaperoned? 
Isn't  that,  well,  kind  of  unconventional?" 

Connie's  face  paled,  then  went  pink.  "Evil  to  them  that  evil  think," 
she  finally  smiled,  and  with  a  trace  of  defiance,  added,  "We  weren't 
traveling  together  as  man  and  wife,  if  that's  what  you're  hinting 
at.  You  might  say  that  we  were  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  at  the 
same  places  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence,  then,  with  a  sigh,  Connie 
gave  up  the  game.  "You  see,"  she  began  to  explain,  "after  Gary 
Clarke  and  I  broke  up,  I  was  very  unhappy  and  out  of  sorts.  One 
night,  I  went  to  a  party.  Jim  Stacy  was  there  and  asked  me  for  a 
dance.  We  were  attracted  to  each  other  right  away. 

"At  the  end  of  the  evening,  Jim  asked  when  he  could  see  me 
again.  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  date,  but  my  breakup  with  Gary 
was  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  thought  of  getting  serious  with  anyone 
didn't  tempt  me  at  all. 

"I  hesitated.  I  told  Jim  that  I  wished  I  could  get  to  know  him 
a  little  better.  He  said  he  wished  the  same  thing. 

"  'But  I'm  going  to  Europe  soon,'  I  told  him,  'so  it's  impossible.' 

"He  began  to  laugh.  'Just  the  opposite,'  he  said.  'I'm  going  to 
Europe,  too  .  .  .  maybe  we  could  take  in  a  few  places  together.' 

"And,"  said  Connie,  "that's  exactly  what  we  did.  There  was  nothing 
immoral  or  unconventional  about  it.  And  if  we  hadn't  fallen  in 
love  and  decided  to  get  married,  nobody  would  have  thought  anything 
the  worse  about  that  trip. 

"But  because  we  decided  on  marriage,  people  go  around  calling 
it  'a  premature  honeymoon.'  Well,  let  them! 

"Jim  and  I  know  we  did  nothing  wrong — and  that's  all  that  matters. 
We  found  out  that  we  were  meant  for  each  other,  and  we  got  to 
realize  that  we  could  be  happy  in  each  other's  company  for  long 
periods  of  time.  And  that's  the  first  requirement,  I  think,  for  a 
long  and  satisfactory  marriage." 

By  their  own  admission,  Connie  and  Jim  were  "inseparable"  for 
eighteen  hours  of  each  day  abroad.  They  went  to  the  art  galleries, 
famous  restaurants  and  points  of  historic  interest. 

"Our  comings  and  goings  were  out  in  the  open.  No  skulking 
around  corners,"  they  both  point  out.  Jim  even  sold  snapshots  he 
had  taken  of  their  trip  to  movie  magazines.  There  was  an  air  of 
innocence  in  the  frank  and  willing  manner  with  which  they  described 
the  "premature  honeymoon."  .  .  .  Then,  a  few  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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continued 

What's  so  amazing?"  asked  Connie  Steven,,  her  blue  eyes  demure 
IT  and  mischievous.  "Most  people  have  their  honeymoons  after 
they  get  married-Jim  and  I  had  ours  before! 

|'We  had  six  of  the  most  wonderful  weeks  in  Europe  together  " 
But  .  •  said  the  friend  doubtfully,  "unmarried?  TJnchaperoned? 
Isnt  that,  well,  kind  of  unconventional?" 

Connie's  face  paled,  then  went  pink.  "Evil  to  them  that  evil  think," 
she  finally  smiled,  and  with  a  trace  of  defiance,  added,  "We  weren't 
travehng  together  as  man  and  wife,  if  that's  what  you're  hinting 
at.  You  m,ght  say  that  we  were  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  at  the 
same  places  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence,  then,  with  a  sigh,  Connie 
gave  up  the  game.  "You  see,"  she  began  to  explain,  "after  Gary 
Clarke  and  I  broke  up,  I  was  very  unhappy  and  out  of  sorts.  One 
n.ght,  I  went  to  a  party.  Jim  Stacy  was  there  and  asked  me  for  a 
dance.  We  were  attracted  to  each  other  right  away. 

"At  the  end  of  the  evening,  Jim  asked  when  he  could  see  me 
again.  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  date,  but  my  breakup  with  Gary 
was  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  thought  of  getting  serious  with  anyone 
didn't  tempt  me  at  all. 

"I  hesitated.  I  told  Jim  that  I  wished  I  could  get  to  know  him 
a  little  better.  He  said  he  wished  the  same  thing. 

"  'But  I'm  going  to  Europe  soon,'  I  told  him,  'so  it's  impossible.' 
"He  began  to  laugh.  'Just  the  opposite,'  he  said.  'I'm  going  to 
Europe,  too  .  .  .  maybe  we  could  take  in  a  few  places  together.' 
"And,"  said  Connie,  "that's  exactly  what  we  did.  There  was  nothing 
immoral  or  unconventional  about  it.  And  if  we  hadn't  fallen  in 
love  and  decided  to  get  married,  nobody  would  have  thought  anything 
the  worse  about  that  trip. 

'  But  because  we  decided  on  marriage,  people  go  around  calling 
it  'a  premature  honeymoon.'  Well,  let  them! 

"Jim  and  I  know  we  did  nothing  wrong — and  that's  all  that  matters. 
We  found  out  that  we  were  meant  for  each  other,  and  we  got  to 
realize  that  we  could  be  happy  in  each  other's  company  for  long 
periods  of  time.  And  that's  the  first  requirement,  I  think,  for  a 
long  and  satisfactory  marriage." 

By  their  own  admission,  Connie  and  Jim  were  "inseparable"  for 
eighteen  hours  of  each  day  abroad.  They  went  to  the  art  galleries, 
famous  restaurants  and  points  of  historic  interest. 

"Our  comings  and  goings  were  out  in  the  open.  No  skulking 
around  corners,"  they  both  point  out.  Jim  even  sold  snapshots  he 
had  taken  of  their  trip  to  movie  magazines.  There  was  an  air  of 
innocence  in  the  frank  and  willing  manner  with  which  they  described 
the  "premature  honeymoon."  . .  .  Then,  a  few  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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weeks  after  their  return,  on  Septem- 
ber 4th,  Connie  announced  their  en- 
gagement— and  set  a  wedding  date 
for  October  12th  at  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  Church  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  (ironically,  the  same  church 
where  she  and  Gary  Clarke  once 
planned  to  be  married). 

Commenting  on  Connie's  new 
wedding  plans,  her  friends  said,  "It 
will  be  the  kind  of  ceremony  little 
Concetta  Ingolia  always  dreamed  of, 
back  in  Brooklyn.  Even  as  glamorous 
and  famous  Connie  Stevens,  she  has 
hugged  the  same  dream  to  her  heart: 
a  full-dress  affair  with  her  family 
and  best  friends  around  her.  For 
matron  of  honor — her  cousin  and 
former  secretary,  Carol  Certo  Stev- 
ens. For  bridesmaids — Mary  Kay 
Kinney,  her  present  secretary,  Diane 
Cacciolli,  Mary  Ann  Starkman, 
Eleanor  Megna,  Kay  Valusek,  Dessa 
DeCrais — all  former  school  chums. 

"Those  girls  sum  up  so  many  won- 
derful memories  for  me,"  Connie 
told  us  as  her  plans  took  shape.  "It 
will  be  a  sweet,  solemn  but  absolute- 
ly joyous  occasion  .  .  .  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  dear  friends  will 
add  so  much  to  my  happiness  .  .  ." 

After  a  pause,  savoring  the  pleas- 
ures lying  ahead,  she  went  on:  "The 
Mitchell  Boys  Choir  will  sing,  and 
we'll  have  a  nice  reception  .  .  .  and, 
afterward,  Jim  and  I  will  set  out  for 
a  real  honeymoon  in  Hawaii  and 
Mexico.  We're  hoping  we  can  man- 
age a  whole  month  together  before 
we  have  to  go  back  to  work!" 

One  of  the  touchy  matters  people 
have  been  perhaps  too  quick  to  point 
out  is  Jim  Stacy's  supposed  likeness 
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Even  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
say  "I  do,"  every  hour  that  they 
could  be  together  was  happy  as  a 
honeymoon  to  Jim  and  Connie. 
But  will  past  experience  haunt 
their     hearts     in     days     to     come? 


to  Connie's  former  fiance,  Gary 
Clarke.  Actually,  the  similarity  is 
vague  and  each  young  man  has  a 
look  and  personality  all  his  own. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  Con- 
nie, she  looked  startled— and  then 
shrugged.  "Well,  nobody  can  deny 
they're  both  attractive  men!  I'm  in 
love  with  Jim  and  I  thought  I  loved 
Gary.  That's  about  where  the  like- 
ness begins  and  ends  for  me." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  outward 
signs  of  similarity  which  are  dis- 
cernible, if  not  important.  Gary,  at 
the  time  he  and  Connie  were  going 
together,  was  certainly  not  as  big  a 
"name"  as  she  was.  Neither  Gary  nor 
Jim  has  as  yet  made.it  big  in  show 
business,  though  Connie  is  rated  as 
one  of  TV's  top  stars. 

Of  late,  Gary  has  made  a  modest 
success  in  "The  Virginian,"  on  NBC- 
TV,  while  Jim  has  attracted  some 
attention  in  the  movie,  "Summer 
Magic"  (for  a  time,  it  was  even 
thought  that  he  and  Hayley  Mills, 
the  Disney  star,  might  become  sweet- 
hearts— but  it  was  soon  obvious  that 
Hayley  was  completely  disinterested 
in  romance  and  Jim's  eyes  were  all 
for  the  pert  little  Cricket  of  "Ha- 
waiian Eye") . 

Both  young  men  also  show  evi- 
dence of  great  pride.  This  trait,  it  is 
said,  contributed  to  the  breakup  of 
Connie  and  Gary,  both  of  whom  are 
strongly  competitive  by  nature.  The 
same  problem  must  confront  Connie 
now.  Jim  is  still  largely  unrecognized 
and  still  clawing  his  way  up  the 
ladder  of  success. 

Past  experience  could  still  haunt 
Connie's  thoughts :  Can  she  and  Jim 
withstand  the  ups  and  downs  of  fame 
as  it  strikes  one  or  the  other?  Will 
the  subconscious  urge  to  compete 
prove  as  fatal  to  this  love  as  it  did 
to    the    (Continued    on    page  84) 
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continued 

weeks  after  their  return,  on  Septem- 
ber 4th,  Connie  announced  their  en- 
gagement— and  set  a  wedding  date 
for  October  12th  at  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  Church  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  (ironically,  the  same  church 
where  she  and  Gary  Clarke  once 
planned  to  be  married). 

Commenting  on  Connie's  new 
wedding  plans,  her  friends  said,  "It 
will  be  the  kind  of  ceremony  little 
Concetta  Ingolia  always  dreamed  of, 
back  in  Brooklyn.  Even  as  glamorous 
and  famous  Connie  Stevens,  she  has 
hugged  the  same  dream  to  her  heart: 
a  full-dress  affair  with  her  family 
and  best  friends  around  her.  For 
matron  -of  honor — her  cousin  and 
former  secretary,  Carol  Certo  Stev- 
ens. For  bridesmaids — Mary  Kay 
Kinney,  her  present  secretary,  Diane 
Cacciolli,  Mary  Ann  Starkman, 
Eleanor  Megna,  Kay  Valusek,  Dessa 
DeCrais — all  former  school  chums. 

"Those  girls  sum  up  so  many  won- 
derful memories  for  me,"  Connie 
told  us  as  her  plans  took  shape.  "It 
will  be  a  sweet,  solemn  but  absolute- 
ly joyous  occasion  . .  .  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  dear  friends  will 
add  so  much  to  my  happiness  . .  ." 

After  a  pause,  savoring  the  pleas- 
ures lying  ahead,  she  went  on:  "The 
Mitchell  Boys  Choir  will  sing,  and 
we'll  have  a  nice  reception  .  .  .  and, 
afterward,  Jim  and  I  will  set  out  for 
a  real  honeymoon  in  Hawaii  and 
Mexico.  We're  hoping  we  can  man- 
age a  whole  month  together  before 
we  have  to  go  back  to  work!" 

One  of  the  touchy  matters  people 
have  been  perhaps  too  quick  to  point 
out  is  Jim  Stacy's  supposed  likeness 
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to  Connie's  former  fiance,  Gary 
Clarke.  Actually,  the  similarity  is 
vague  and  each  young  man  has  a 
look  and  personality  all  his  own. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  Con- 
nie, she  looked  startled— and  then 
shrugged.  "Well,  nobody  can  deny 
they're  both  attractive  men!  I'm  in 
love  with  Jim  and  I  thought  I  loved 
Gary.  That's  about  where  the  like- 
ness begins  and  ends  for  me." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  outward 
signs  of  similarity  which  are  dis- 
cernible, if  not  important.  Gary,  at 
the  time  he  and  Connie  were  going 
together,  was  certainly  not  as  big  a 
"name"  as  she  was.  Neither  Gary  nor 
Jim  has  as  yet  made.it  big  in  show 
business,  though  Connie  is  rated  as 
one  of  TV's  top  stars. 

Of  late,  Gary  has  made  a  modest 
success  in  "The  Virginian,"  on  NBC- 
TV,  while  Jim  has  attracted  some 
attention  in  the  movie,  "Summer 
Magic"  (for  a  time,  it  was  even 
thought  that  he  and  Hayley  Mills, 
the  Disney  star,  might  become  sweet- 
hearts— but  it  was  soon  obvious  that 
Hayley  was  completely  disinterested 
in  romance  and  Jim's  eyes  were  all 
for  the  pert  little  Cricket  of  "Ha- 
waiian Eye"). 

Both  young  men  also  show  evi- 
dence of  great  pride.  This  trait,  it  is 
said,  contributed  to  the  breakup  of 
Connie  and  Gary,  both  of  whom  are 
strongly  competitive  by  nature.  The 
same  problem  must  confront  Connie 
now.  Jim  is  still  largely  unrecognized 
and  still  clawing  his  way  up  the 
ladder  of  success. 

Past  experience  could  still  haunt 
Connie's  thoughts:  Can  she  and  Jim 
withstand  the  ups  and  downs  of  fame 
as  it  strikes  one  or  the  other?  Will 
the  subconscious  urge  to  compete 
prove  as  fatal  to  this  love  as  it  did 
to    the    (Continued   on   page  84) 
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James  Franciscus  was  eight  years  old  when  he  started 
his  fight  for  manhood. 

It  began  the  day  his  father  was  killed  in  the  war. 
"You  must  be  a  man  now,"  his  mother  told  him  gently, 
tears  in  her  own  eyes,  "and  men  don't  cry." 

Jim  Franciscus  didn't  cry.  It  was  not  because  the 
moment  suddenly  gave  him  manhood.  Not  because  he 
was  a  brave  little  boy.  But  because  his  first  lesson  in 
manhood  was  bewilderment. 

Strange  thoughts  went  through  the  slender  youngster's 
blond  head.  His  father  had  been  gone  so  long,  ever  since 
he  put  on  that  uniform  and  went  away.  Was  he  any 
more  gone  now  because  he  was  dead  than  he  was  when 
he  was  alive?  The  difference  would  be  that  now  he 
would  stay  gone.  That  must  be  it. 

His  father  had  been  his  link  to  manhood.  Now  the 
link  had  been  broken. 

"I  remember  him  very  well,"  the  star  of  Warner's 
"Youngblood  Hawke"  and  the  new  NBC-TV  series,  "Mr. 
Novak,"  recalls  wistfully.  "He  was  a  fine  father.  We 
had  a  lot  of  fun  together.    (Continued  on  page  75) 


Jim  found  he  had  to  fight  even  a 
wife  like  Kitty  for  his  manhood. 
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moment  suddenly  gave  him  manhood.  Not  because  he 
was  a  brave  little  boy.  But  because  his  first  lesson  in 
manhood  was  bewilderment. 

Strange  thoughts  went  through  the  slender  youngster's 
blond  head.  His  father  had  been  gone  so  long,  ever  since 
he  put  on  that  uniform  and  went  away.  Was  he  any 
more  gone  now  because  he  was  dead  than  he  was  when 
he  was  alive?  The  difference  would  be  that  now  he 
would  stay  gone.  That  must  be  it. 

His  father  had  been  his  link  to  manhood.  Now  the 
link  had  been  broken. 

"I  remember  him  very  well,"  the  star  of  Warner's 
"Youngblood  Hawke"  and  the  new  NBC-TV  series,  "Mr. 
Novak,"  recalls  wistfully.  "He  was  a  fine  father.  We 
had  a  lot  of  fun  together.  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Jim  found  he  had  to  fight  even  a 
wife  like  Kitty  for  his  manhood. 
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What's  the  world  coming  to  when  a  mother  and  father 
can't  trust  their  daughter  with  Dick  Chamberlain? 


Dick  Chamberlain  takes  it  on  the  chin  for  this 
scene  in  his  first  starring  movie,  'Twilight  of 
Honor."  But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
blow  that  came  later  .  .  .  the  one-two  knockout 
punch  delivered  by  a  lady.  To  be  exact,  by  a 
mother.  To  be  more  exact,  by  a  mob  of  mothers. 
Such  a  furor! 


Hollywood  is  still  shaking  in  its  box-offices  . . . 
and  still  finding  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  Dick 
Chamberlain,  their  ail-American  boy,  that  the 
mothers  are  up  in  arms  about. 

The  shouting  is  all  about  Dick's  movie — the 
mothers  think  it's  a  "dirty"  one  .  .  .  and  they 
think  ifs  a  shame—  (Please  turn  the  page) 
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What's  the  world  coming  to  when  a  mother  and  father 
can't  trust  their  daughter  with  Dick  Chamberlain? 


Dick  Chamberlain  takes  it  on  the  chin  for  this 
scene  in  his  first  starring  movie,  "Twilight  of 
Honor."  But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
blow  that  came  later  ...  the  one-two  knockout 
punch  delivered  by  a  lady.  To  be  exact,  by  a 
mother.  To  be  more  exact,  by  a  mob  of  mothers. 
Such  a  furor! 


Hollywood  is  still  shaking  in  its  box-offices 

and  still  finding  it  hard  to  believe  that  ft  is  Dick 
Chamberlain,  their  all-American  boy,  that  the 
mothers  are  up  in  arms  about. 

The  shouting  is  all  about  Dick's  movie — the 
mothers  think  it's  a  "dirty"  one  .  .  .  and  they 
think  ifs  a  shame — (Please  turn  the  page) 
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RICHARD  CHAMBERLAIN  continued 


also  a  dirty  one — that  Dr.  Kildare 
should  turn  up  in  a  movie  based  on 
lust  and  adultery. 

You  see,  the  story  of  "Twilight  of 
Honor"  (based  on  the  novel  of*  the 
same  name)  is  about  this  guy  and 
gal — his  wife — who  are  .  hitchhiking 
through  New  Mexico.  They  are  stopped 
by  a  law  man,  who  forgets  about  his 
badge  and  exchanges  meaningful 
glances  with  the  gal.  So  what  happens? 
Later  that  night,  the  guy  and  gal  check 
into  a  motel.  He  goes  out  to  bring  back 
something  to  eat,  and,  when  he  returns, 
catches  the  law  man  and  his  wife 
in  flagrante  delicto. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  what  com- 
plicates matters  is  that  his  wife  invited 
the  man  to  share  the  sheets.  Further 
complications.  The  guy  becomes  so  in- 
furiated that  he  kills  the  officer. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  Dick 
Chamberlain?  Well,  in  the  film  he  por- 
trays a  young  Perry  Mason  type  whose 
job  it  is  to  defend  the  guy.  His  chief 
argument:  the  old  "unwritten  law"  that 
a  husband  is  innocent  if  he  murders 
another  male  whom  he  catches  com- 
mitting adultery  with  his  wife. 

So  why  all  the  furor? 

Dick  doesn't  portray  the  adulterer  or 
the  husband.  The  latter  is  played  by 
Nick  Adams,  and  Joey  Heatherton  (re- 
member her  as  the  sweet  young  girl 
on  Perry  Como's  show?)  is  the  wife. 

However,  when  the  film  was  sneak- 
previewed  in  the  sedate  community  of 
Riverside,  California,  all  Chamberlain 
broke  loose.  The  mothers  screamed. 

It's  a  general  practice  at  every  sneak 
preview  to  have  the  audience  fill  out 
critique  cards.  Did  they  like  it?  Who 
was  outstanding?  Etc.? 

Well,  in  this  case,  MGM  obtained 
enough  reaction  to  make  them  wish 
they  had  starred  Dick  in  a  re-make  of 
"Flipper." 

"It's  a  shame  we  can't  send  our 
daughter  to  see  Dick  in  his  first  starring 
role,"  wrote  one  mother. 

Another  vehemently  penned,  "How 
can  they  film  such  trash?" 

Another        (Continued  on  page  67) 


What  really  happens  when  your  man 

leaves  home— like  Dave  Nelson  and  Tommy  Sands 

and  moves  into  a  barracks  ► 


DAVE    NELSON 

One  last  kiss,  one  last  promise  to  write  ...  to 
telephone  ...  to  take  care— and  then  June 
Blair  Nelson  and  baby  Danny  are  left  behind 
as  Dave  marches  off  for  his  annual  two-weeks 
of  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve  unit 
at  March  Air  Force  Base.  It's  a  world  of  line- 
ups and  drills,  of  practice  wars  with  real 
planes  and  real  guns.  Last  year,  the  crisis  for 
Dave  was  on  the  home  front,  and  he  managed 
to  get  home  just  ahead  of  the  stork.  This  year, 
more  relaxed,  he  visits  the  Recreation  Hall. 
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Dave  trains  hard,  unwinds  at  ping-pong  with 
Sgt.  Harold  Lathrop.  When  he  switches  to  pool, 
he  finds  that,  after  all,  there  are  some  women 
in  this  man's  Army.  Wonder  if  he'll  tell  June? 
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TOMMY  SANDS 
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An  airman  third  class  in  the  452nd  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  Tommy  put  in  his  two  weeks  at 
the  same  time  as  Dave  . .  .  and  was  glad  to  see 
a  familiar  face.  Like  Dave,  he'd  also  left  a  wife 
behind,  Nancy  Sinatra  Jr.,  but  no  babies- 
yet.  Tommy  found  that  when  the  Air  Force  says 
"active  duty"  that's  exactly  what  they  mean. 
They  roll  us  out  of  bed  early,  he  told  Nancy, 
even  earlier  than  a  morning  call  at  a  movie 
studio.  Every  day  has  to  count  toward  making 
a  year-round  civilian  into  a  trained  soldier. 
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Tommy  meets  the  crew  of  a  C-119,  begins  dream- 
ing of  the  wild  blue  yonder- — until  they  ground 
him  behind  a  typewriter.  More  like  it,  he  finally 
gets  his  chance  at  piloting  one  of  the  big  ones. 


Dina  Merrill  shows  you 


Ik. 


This  year,  "all  dressed  up  and  no 
place  to  go"  is  just  the  thing  to  be. 
Today's  smart  girl  dresses  up  most 
glamorously  for  her  own  home!  In 
clothes  like  Dina  Merrill's,  you  can 
invite  everyone  you  know,  but  .  .  . 
with  so  much  happening  on  TV  .  .  . 
why  not  make  a  big  premiere  or 
spectacular  a  party  for  two — just 
you  and  your  own  special-type  guy? 
You'll  "steal  the  show"  in  one  of 
these  holiday  honeys  .  .  .  and  won't 
need  a  star's  salary  to  own  them, 
since  you  make  'em  yourself  with 
Simplicity  patterns.  (P.S.  Styles  like 
these  can  go  visiting  happily,  too ! ) 


t.  Vanilla  wool  crepe  for  a  gracefully 
wrapped  dress,  its  full  skirt  sashed  with 
French  trapunto  ribbon  (our  special  addi- 
tion to  the  pattern).  The  neckline  starts 
high,  wide  and  handsome  in  front,  swoops 
to  a  low  V  at  back.  (Simplicity  pattern 
5034,  sizes  10  to  20,  65$.)  Rayon  acetate 
flannel  by  Milliken.  "Ruby"  and  glitter 
chains    by    Cadoro.    Pumps    by    I.    Miller. 


2.  Fireside  colors  are  perfect  for  at- 
home  pants  .  .  .  here's  Dina  in  a  sleek  silk 
version  topped  with  a  print  shirt.  While 
the  V-neck  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  your 
accessory  imagination,  a  heavy  gold  chain 
by  Cadoro  is  fashion  "thinking"  just  now. 
(Simplicity  pattern  5061,  sizes  10  to  18, 
65$.)  American  Silk  orange  shantung  for 
the    pants.    Shirt    of    A.    P.    Silk's    print. 


3.  A  profile  in  elegance  for  your  most 
important  evening  hours,  this  beautiful 
shaft  of  velvet  is  printed  in  colors  of 
wine  and  roses.  Dress  has  a  drawstring  that 
ties  in  soft  folds  just  under  the  bosom. 
(Simplicity  pattern  5224,  Juniors'  sizes  9 
to  13,  Misses'  12  to  18,  65*.  Short  ver- 
sion included.)  Martin  velvet.  Cadoro's 
tear-drop    pin    accents    the    empire    line. 


Photographed  in  the  apartment  of  Helena  Rubinstein 

"Refined"  is  the  news  in  makeup — and 
the  word  for  Dina!  The  natural  look's  ideal 
with  her  fair  skin  and  hair.  For  a  soft 
mouth,  she  outlines  with  true  red,  fills  in 
with  rosier  hues.  Her  choice  of  eyeshadow 
ranges  from  brown  to  gray;  fine  stroke  of 
eyeliner,  black;  mascara,  the  type  that 
darkens  and  lengthens  lashes.  For  lightest 
of  touch-ups,   Dina    uses    pressed    powder. 


For  more  information,  turn  to  page  81. 
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Dina  Merrill  shows  you 


This  year,  "all  dressed  up  and  no 
place  to  go"  is  just  the  thing  to  be. 
Today's  smart  girl  dresses  up  most 
glamorously  for  her  own  home!  In 
clothes  like  Dina  Merrill's,  you  can 
invite  everyone  you  know,  but  .  .  . 
with  so  much  happening  on  TV  . .  . 
why  not  make  a  big  premiere  or 
spectacular  a  party  for  two— just 
you  and  your  own  special-type  guy? 
You'll  "steal  the  show"  in  one  of 
these  holiday  honeys  ...  and  won't 
need  a  star's  salary  to  own  them, 
since  you  make  'em  yourself  with 
Simplicity  patterns.  (P.S.  Styles  like 
these  can  go  visiting  happily,  too!) 


I.  Vanilla  wool  crepe  for  a  gracefully 
wrapped  dross,  its  full  skirt  sashed  with 
French  trapunto  ribbon  (our  special  addi- 
tion fo  the  pattern).  The  neckline  starts 
high,  wide  and  handsome  in  front,  swoops 
to  a  low  V  at  bad.  (Simplicity  partem 
5034,  siies  10  to  20,  65*.)  Rayon  acetate 
flannel  by  Milliken.  "Ruby"  and  glitter 
chains   by   Cadoro.   Pumps    by   I.    Miller. 


2.  Fireside  colors  are  perfect  for  at- 
home  pants  .  .  .  here's  Dina  in  a  sleek  silk 
version  topped  with  a  print  shirt.  While 
the  V-neck  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  your 
accessory  imagination,  a  heavy  gold  chain 
by  Cadoro  is  fashion  "thinking"  just  now. 
(Simplicity  pattern  5061,  sizes  10  to  18, 
65<.)  American  Silk  orange  shantung  for 
the    pants.    Shirt    of   A.    P.    Silk's    print. 


3.  A  profile  in  elegance  for  your  most 
important  evening  hours,  this  beautiful 
shaft  of  velvet  is  printed  in  colors  of 
wine  and  roses.  Dress  has  a  drawstring  that 
ties  in  soft  folds  just  under  the  bosom. 
(Simplicity  pattern  5224,  Juniors'  sites  9 
to  13,  Misses'  12  to  18,  65(t.  Short  ver- 
sion included.)  Martin  velvet.  Cadoro's 
tear-drop    pin    accents   the    empire    line. 


Photographed 


the  aporlmtnt  of  Bttwna  KuftlnMHn 


"Refined"  is  the  news  in  makeup— and 
the  word  for  Dina!  The  natural  look's  ideal 
with  her  fair  skin  and  hair.  For  a  soft 
mouth,  she  outlines  with  true  red,  fills  in 
with  rosier  hues.  Her  choice  of  eyeshadow 
ranges  from  brown  to  gray;  fine  stroke  of 
eyeliner,  black;  mascara,  the  type  that 
darkens  and  lengthens  lashes.  For  lightest 
of  touch-ups,   Dina   uses   pressed    powder. 

For  more  information,  turn  to  page  81. 
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HOW  DOES  A 
MINISTERS 
DAUGHTER 
GET  INVOLVED 


He  even  follows  her  across  the  seas:  Left  to  right,  in  a  London  night  club,  Christine  and 
Dorothy  McGuire  with  Frederic  Jones— and  Momo  (Sam)  Giancana  with  Phyllis  McGuire. 


WITH  THE  KING 

OF  THE 
RACKET  GUYS? 


A  Big  Shot  Right  Out  of  the 
Roaring  20s  .  .  .  Gives  Cadil- 
lacs to  His  Pals,  Leaves  Diamonds 
For  Tips,  Calls  Singer  Phyllis  Mc- 
Guire His  Girl  Friend.  .  . 

That's  the  New  York  Sunday  News 
headline,  last  July,  which  first  brought 
out  into  the  open  the  rumors  that  one 
of  The  McGuire  Sisters  was  going 
around  with  a  gangster  who's  being 
probed  by  the  F.B.I,  and  listed  in 
the  Nevada  gaming-control  board's 
"black  book"  as  barred  from  licensed 
gambling  casinos. 

A  week  after  this  disclosure,  when 
the  singing  trio  were  supposed  to  open 
at  the  Desert  Inn,  Las  Vegas,  they 
cancelled  but  and  the  sisters  prompt- 
ly dispersed.  Dorothy  presumably 
flew  back  to  Calgary,  Canada,  to  be 
with  her  husband  and  sons.  Phyllis 
didn't  return  to  her  New  York  apart- 
ment, but  was  reported  by  her  pub- 
licity agent  as  having  gone  to  Ft 
Lauderdale,  Florida — where  Christine 
has  a  home. 

The  Desert  Inn  insists  all  it  knows 
is  that  Phyllis  was  "suffering  from 
nervous  exhaustion."  Newspapers  re- 
port that  she  was  ordered  by  her 
doctor  to  take  a  long  rest. 

Did  Phyllis  have  her  "nervous  ex- 
haustion" because  she  was  linked  to 
a  man  being  investigated  by  the 
F.B.I,  as  kingpin  in  a  "crime  com- 
mission" controlling  the  underworld 
...  a  man  whose  reported  association 
with  Frank  Sinatra  may  cost  the 
singer  his  gambling  license?  .  .  . 
That  Sunday  News  story  labeled  Sam 
(Mooney)  Giancana,  53 — real  first 
name,  Momo — as  "Chicago  hoodlum 
No.  1  in  direct  descent  from  Al  Ca- 
pone"! 

It  also  said  "this  former  getaway 
driver,  burglar,  bootlegger  and  trig- 
german  .  .  .  tosses  big  diamond  rings 
to  the  pretty  girls  who  follow  him 
.  .  .  and  keeps  a  sentimental  thing  go- 
ing for  Phyllis  McGuire.  .  .  ." 


Giancana  became  a  widower  in 
1954,  according  to  this  story,  but  "it 
was  not  until  three  years  ago  .  . .  that 
serious  love  overcame  Momo.  He  met 
Phyllis  McGuire  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
ever  since,  practically  every  place  that 
Phyllis  appears,  Giancana  is  not  far 
away.  As  recently  as  last  May  .  .  . 
they  were  in  New  York  together. 
Phyllis  has  an  apartment  at  525  Park 
Ave.,  and  the  little  man  was  in  and 
out  during  the  visit.  Occasionally, 
they  have  been  seen  in  such  spots  as 
El  Morocco. 

"Giancana  even  followed  Phyllis  to 
Europe,  where  a  large  covey  of  well- 
wishers  from  Interpol,  Scotland  Yard, 
the  Italian  police,  the  F.B.I,  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  tailed  along  behind. 
But  Momo  has  never  been  bothered 
by  such  occupational  hazards  when 
romance  is  concerned." 

The  same  story  details  how  Gian- 
cana's  attorneys  filed  for  a  restrain- 
ing order  against  the  F.B.I,  (for 
"rough  shadowing")  on  June  28th 
and  how,  the  following  Monday — 
July  1st — "when  Phyllis  McGuire 
drove  up  to  Giancana's  house  in  a 
cab,  she  was  apparently  photographed 
on  her  way  into  the  bungalow.  It  was 
the  treatment,  the  beleaguered  Momo 
complained,  that  all  the  visitors  re- 
ceived, thus  causing  many  old  friends 
to  stop  dropping  by." 

During  the  hearing,  Giancana  testi- 
fied that  an  F.B.I.  agent  had  met  him 
"at  O'Hare  Airport  nine  months  ago," 
Then,  apparently,  "F.B.I,  agents  ques- 
tioned Momo  and  his  traveling  com- 
panion, Phyllis  McGuire." 

Being  with  a  gangster  had  more 
than  one  unpleasant  moment  for  Phyl- 
lis. "About  a  year  and  a  half  ago," 
the  Sunday  paper  says,  "Momo  and 
Phyllis,  arriving  by  plane  in  Chicago, 
were  approached  by  a  swarthy  little 
man  who  murmured  something  to 
Momo.  Giancana  burst  into  obscene 
invective  .  .  .  but  the  man  turned  to 


the  crowd  .  .  .  and  said  loudly: 
'Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  This  insig- 
nificant little  character  is  the  gang- 
ster leader  of  Chicago!  He  is  the 
man  who  runs  this  city.  Look  at  him 
and  remember  him — ' 

"Before  he  got  any  further,  Momo 
grabbed  Phyllis'  arm  and  hurried  her 
to  a  plane  ready  for  departure.  They 
jumped  aboard — without  even  asking 
its  destination." 

The  story  was  illustrated  by  a  photo 
of  the  McGuire  girls  having  wine  with 
Giancana  and  their  traveling  hair- 
dresser, Frederic  Jones,  at  a  London 
night  club. 

Publicity  Unking  Giancana  to  Phyl- 
lis has  not  ended,  and  only  time  will 
tell  whether  this  association  will  hurt 
the  sisters'  career — Phyllis,  particu- 
larly, since  she  also  works  as  a  solo 
performer. 

The  fact  is,  other  stars  have  sur- 
vived contact  with  notorious  figures. 
The  late  great  Fanny  Brice  was  once 
happily  married  to  famed  gambler 
Nicky  Arnstein.  Lana  Turner's  career 
survived  the  killing  of  her  lover,  un- 
derworld character  Johnny  Stompan- 
ato,  by  her  own  daughter.  Many 
singers  have  been  married  to,  or  are 
managed  by^-or  have  as  lovers — ■ 
known  racketeers. 

Girl  performers  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  men  of  the  underworld  in  night 
clubs.  Most  cafe  patrons  go  home 
after  the  late  show.  Usually,  only  the 
moneyed  men  who  can  afford  to  hang 
around  all  night — and  keep  the  same 
hours  as  the  entertainers — are  avail- 
able, after  closing  time,  as  escorts, 
friends  and  lovers. 

As  one  girl  singer  explains,  "When 
I'm  through  in  a  night  club,  it's  2 
A.M.  or  later.  I'm  too  stimulated  to 
want  to  go  right  to  sleep,  so  I'm  glad 
to  have  somebody  stay  up  with  me 
for  a  while.  And  the  ones  around  at 
that  hour  are  either  musicians  and 
other  performers  or   playboys   and 


racketeers.  Most  of  us,  at  one  time  or 
another,    go    out    with    racketeers." 

That's  only  a  partial  explanation, 
of  course.  What  happened  specifically 
to  The  McGuire  Sisters  that  made 
them  forget  they  had  a  mother  and 
an  uncle  as  ministers  .  .  .  that  they'd 
been  brought  up  in  a  very  strict 
evangelical  church  . .  .  that  they  were 
once  shy,  awkward,  naive? 

When  the  McGuires  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Ohio  in  1952,  they  were 
quite  plain  looking,  with  homemade 
hairdos,  uncapped  teeth  and  "home- 
town" type  clothes.  And  because  God- 
frey's publicity  office  thought  they'd 
seem  more  glamorous  that  way,  they 
posed  as  being  single. 

When  Godfrey  fired  Julius  La  Rosa 
for  romancing  Dorothy  McGuire,  the 
truth  began  to  leak  out:  Dottie  had  a 
G.L  husband.  Phyllis  was  married  to 
radio  announcer  Neal  Van  Ells. 
Christine  had  just  wed  John  H.  Tee- 
ter— and  had  two  sons  by  a  previous 
broken  marriage. 

Eventually,  all  three  girls  were  di- 
vorced. Dottie  later  married  an  oil 
man,  Lowell  Williamson.  She  now 
lives  in  Calgary,  Canada,  with  her 
husband  and  two  sons,  Rex,  3,  and 
David,  1. 

Christine  divorced  Teeter  last  year 
and  her  older  son,  Harold,  20,  made 
her  a  grandmother  in  July. 

Five  marriages  and  four  divorces. 
Christine,  Dorothy  and  Phyllis  are 
35,  33  and  31,  respectively — accord- 
ing to  their  official  biographies.  (If 
correct,  Christine  must  have  married 
at  fourteen.) 

Phylhs  dated  a  lot  after  her  di- 
vorce. For  a  time,  she  was  reported 
engaged  to  comedian  Dan  Rowan.  She 
wore  an  eleven-carat  ring  from  metal 
tycoon  Si  Syrbnik — but  they  broke  up 
in  1959.  About  that  time,  she  began 
to  date  Giancana. 

After  seven  years  as  Little  God- 
freys, the   {Continued  on  page  39) 
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Meet  a  new  man... and  maybe  even  a  new  love- Jason  Evers 


Rugged  Jason  Evers  has  a  prob- 
lem about  money — to  have  or 
have  not.  Twice,  his  marriage 
to  actress  Shirley  Ballard  broke 
up  when  they  were  "in  the 
chips."  And  twice,  the  marriage 
mended  only  after  the  money 
disappeared,  they  were  both  un- 
employed and  stony  broke. 

Now,  with  Jason  starring  on 
the  new  TV  series,  "Channing," 
they're  in  the  money  again.  And 
the  question  is — will  success 
spoil  Jason  Evers'  marriage? 

Cornered  on  the  set,  he  guf- 
fawed heartily  at  the  question. 
We  got  another  big  laugh  when 
we  asked,  "Will  success  spoil 
Jason  Evers — period?" 

"How  can  it?"  he  demands 
with  a  glint  in  his  blue  eyes. 
"I've  been  spoiled  all  my  life 
.  .  .  by  my  mother,  my  father, 
my  wife,  and  mostly  by  myself. 
Success  can't  spoil  me  .  .  .  be- 
cause I'm  already  spoiled. 

"There  will  be  some  changes 
in  my  way  of  living,"  he  ad- 
mits. "But  not  many.  Not  for 
me.  My  creditors  will  be  happy, 
that's  for  sure.  They'll  be  get- 
ting their  money  on  time  now. 
But  they  won't  be  running  up 
any  unusual  bills  for  me." 

Jason,  who  waited  doggedly 
for  21  years  before  getting  his 
big  break,  has  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  think  about  money.  "I  don't 
consider  money  a  status  sym- 
bol," he  said.  "If  it  can't  buy 
something  I  really  want,  small 
or  big,  its  strictly  useless  to  me. 
Just  having  it  is  senseless.  I 
don't  need  that  kind  of  se- 
curity." 

The  first  time  he  and  Shirley 
broke  up,  he  explains,  was 
while  they  were  both  working 
on       {Please      turn      the      page) 
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Meet  a  new  man... and  maybe  even  a  new  love- Jason  Evers 


Rugged  Jason  Evers  has  a  prob- 
lem about  money— to  have  or 
have  not.  Twice,  his  marriage 
to  actress  Shirley  Ballard  broke 
up  when  they  were  "in  the 
chips."  And  twice,  the  marriage 
mended  only  after  the  money 
disappeared,  they  were  both  un- 
employed and  stony  broke. 

Now,  with  Jason  starring  on 
the  new  TV  series,  "Channing," 
they're  in  the  money  again.  And 
the  question  is — will  success 
spoil  Jason  Evers'  marriage? 

Cornered  on  the  set,  he  guf- 
fawed heartily  at  the  question. 
We  got  another  big  laugh  when 
we  asked,  "Will  success  spoil 
Jason  Evers — period?" 

"How  can  it?"  he  demands 
with  a  glint  in  his  blue  eyes. 
"I've  been  spoiled  all  my  life 
...  by  my  mother,  my  father, 
my  wife,  and  mostly  by  myself. 
Success  can't  spoil  me  .  .  .  be- 
cause I'm  already  spoiled. 

"There  will  be  some  changes 
in  my  way  of  living,"  he  ad- 
mits. "But  not  many.  Not  for 
me.  My  creditors  will  be  happy, 
that's  for  sure.  They'll  be  get- 
ting their  money  on  time  now. 
But  they  won't  be  running  up 
any  unusual  bills  for  me." 

Jason,  who  waited  doggedly 
for  21  years  before  getting  his 
big  break,  has  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  think  about  money.  "I  don't 
consider  money  a  status  sym- 
bol," he  said.  "If  it  can't  buy 
something  I  really  want,  small 
or  big,  its  strictly  useless  to  me. 
Just  having  it  is  senseless.  I 
don't  need  that  kind  of  se- 
curity." 

The  first  time  he  and  Shirley 
broke  up,  he  explains,  was 
while  they  were  both  working 

On      {Please     turn      the     page) 
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The  lean  years  are  over  for  Jason, 
Shirley  and  "Duchess."  "We  were 
broke  lots  of  times"  Jason  admits, 
adding,  "but  we  were  never  poor." 


continued 

Broadway  in  "Fair  Game."  "We  were  both  making  good 
money,  but  we  were  unhappy  with  the  play  and  I  guess  it 
affected  our  nerves.  We  should  have  been  sitting  pretty  and 
fattening  our  bankroll,  but  all  at  once,  we  couldn't  bear  to 
be  together.  So  there  we  were,  shelling  out  for  two  apart- 
ments, two  phones,  two  everything.  But  even  when  we  were 
down  to  our  last  dollar,  Shirley  and  I  never  quarreled  over 
money  matters.   We  felt  it  was  beneath  us." 

Too  much  family  trouble,  "in  fact,  too  much  trouble  .  .  . 
period,"  is  caused  by  the  overemphasis  on  material  things, 
Jason  argues.  "If  you  find  money  is  looming  up  too  big 
in  your  household  and  that  it's  beginning  to  become  a 
worry,  you  should  try  spending  a  little  more.  Spoil  yourself, 
spoil  your  wife  and,  if  you  have  kids,  spoil  them.  You'll  find 
you're  feeling  better  and  worrying  less  about  the  norma] 
budget  you're  living  on  when  you  stop  getting  into  debt.  It's 
the  old  saw  about  beating  yourself  on  the. head  with  a  ham- 
mer because  it  feels  so  good  when  you  stop." 

Jason  now  considers  that  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
"lean  years."  He  believes  he  is  now  on  the  way  to  a  sound 
financial  footing  with  the  apparent  success  of  "Channing." 
But  what  if  the  series  should  fail?  "That's  always  a  possi- 
bility, no  matter  how  good  it  seems  while  you're  making  it," 
he  admits.  "But  even  if  I  lose  my  contract  at  Revue  and 
become  an  unemployed  actor  again,  I'd  still  manage  as 
I  did  before  and  find  ways  to  spoil  myself  now  and  again  by 
living  beyond  my  means.  This  goes  for  Shirley,  too,  who 
holds  pretty  much  the  same  philosophy  I  do.  I  realize  there 
are  some  who  feel  this  is  an  irresponsible  attitude.  I  don't. 
It's  been  my  experience  that  people  who  are  generous  with 
themselves  are  generous  with  others.  (Continued  on  page  60) 


Today,  famous  Ban  odor  protection  comes  to  you  in  a  cream.  Stops  odor  for  24  hours.  Also  helps  keep  you  dry. 

Now  Ban®  brings  you 

a  full-strength  cream  deodorant— 

with  no  cream  mess 


Make  the  amazing  "feather  test."  Rub  some 
gentle,  pink  Ban  Cream  onto  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  Notice  how  quickly  it  disappears  on 
your  skin.  Now,  press  a  feather  onto  the  spot 
where  you  rubbed  in  Ban  Cream. 


One  puff  proves  Ban  Cream  leaves  no  stick- 
iness! Blow!  The  feather  floats  right  off. 
Proof  that  new  Ban  Cream  is  not  sticky  or 
messy.  In  fact,  new  Ban  Cream  is  as  messless 
as  a  fine  vanishing  cream. 


Two  ways  to  take  the  worry  out  of  being 
close!  Now  you  can  get  Ban  odor  protection 
in  Ban  Roll-on  and  new  Ban  Cream.  Both 
have  been  perfected  by  Bristol-Myers'  re- 
search. Choose  either  Ban.  Confidently. 


Harried 'to  one  no  mini : . 


With  Dodie  (above),  Mike  had  "nothing  in  com- 
mon except  the  children"  With  Lynn  (right) j 
he  found  out  what  a  difference  love  can  make. 
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OWN  STORY 


"I  discovered  too  late  that  you  can't 
be  a  father  first  and  a  husband  second. 
It  has  to  be  the  other  way  around." 

This  is  the  lesson  Mike  Landon 
learned  after  four  unhappy  years  of 
knowing  he  was  married  to  one  wom- 
an and  in  love  with  another. 

"I  love  my  wife  Lynn  very  much," 
he  said.  "But  when  I  married  Dodie, 
my  first  wife,  I  think  it  was  mainly 
because  I  wanted  to  be  a  father  to  her 
son,  Mark." 

Yet  before  Mike  could  straighten 
out  his  tangled  life,  he  had  to  risk 
losing  not  only  Mark  but  also  Josh  and 
Jason,  the  two  baby  boys  he  and  Dodie 
had  adopted.  He  did  it  because  he  had 
finally  come  to  the  point  where  he  was 
ready  to  risk  everything  for  a  chance 
at  real  love. 

Mike  was  only  nineteen  when, 
against  his  mother's  wishes,  he  married 
twenty-five-year-old  Dodie  Fraser,  a 
widow  with  a  six-year-old  son.  And  he 
did  enjoy  being  a  father  to  young 
Mark.  He  took  him  on  hunting  trips, 
became  den  master  of  his  Cub  pack  at 
school,  and  spent  hours  listening  to  the 
things  that  were  very  important  to  a 
small  boy. 

Acting  jobs  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween for  Mike  in  those  days.  Yet  when 
he  finally  became  a  star  of  "Bonanza" 
and  the  show  climbed  into  the  top  ten, 
the  problems  he  and  Dodie  shared  were 
not  solved.  If  anything,  they  were 
amplified.  For  now  they  didn't  have 
their  joint  struggle  against  hardship 
to  hold  them  together,  and  they  found 
that  their  real  problems  were  inside 
the  marriage,  and  not  caused  by 
poverty  alone.  {Continued  on  page  87) 
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"I  discovered  too  late  that  you  can't 
be  a  father  Erst  and  a  husband  second. 
It  has  to  be  the  other  way  around." 

This  is  the  lesson  Mike  Landon 
learned  after  four  unhappy  years  of 
knowing  he  was  married  to  one  wom- 
an and  in  love  with  another. 

"I  love  my  wife  Lynn  very  much," 
he  said.  "But  when  I  married  Dodie, 
my  first  wife,  I  think  it  was  mainly 
because  I  wanted  to  be  a  father  to  her 
son,  Mark." 

Yet  before  Mike  could  straighten 
out  his  tangled  life,  he  had  to  risk 
losing  not  only  Mark  but  also  Josh  and 
Jason,  the  two  baby  boys  he  and  Dodie 
had  adopted.  He  did  it  because  he  had 
finally  come  to  the  point  where  he  was 
ready  to  risk  everything  for  a  chance 
at  real  love. 

Mike  was  only  nineteen  when, 
against  his  mother's  wishes,  he  married 
twenty-five-year-old  Dodie  Fraser,  a 
widow  with  a  six-year-old  son.  And  he 
did  enjoy  being  a  father  to  young 
Mark.  He  took  him  on  hunting  trips, 
became  den  master  of  his  Cub  pack  at 
school,  and  spent  hours  listening  to  the 
things  that  were  very  important  to  a 
small  boy. 

Acting  jobs  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween for  Mike  in  those  days.  Yet  when 
he  finally  became  a  star  of  "Bonanza" 
and  the  show  climbed  into  the  top  ten, 
the  problems  he  and  Dodie  shared  were 
not  solved.  If  anything,  they  were 
amplified.  For  now  they  didn't  have 
their  joint  struggle  against  hardship 
to  hold  them  together,  and  they  found 
that  their  real  problems  were  inside 
the  marriage,  and  not  caused  by 
poverty  alone.  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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The  Look— fresh,  yoiing  in  this 
heavenly  suit,  done  in  a  brilliant 
'notice-me'  gold— topped  by  a  hat 
borrowed  from  an  angel's  halo. 


so  put  on  your 


The  Face— utterly  heavenly,  be- 
cause Angel  Face  Compact  Make- 
up tenderly  covers  every  tiny 
flaw.  Pats  on  lightly,  lovingly  — 
stays  on  for  hours.  It's  a  complete 
make-up,  powder  and.foundation 
in-one.  Angel  Face  seems  to 
soften  the  light  to  give  your  skin 
the  radiance  of  an  angel.  Angel 
Face  Compact  Make-up  comes  in 
8  heavenly  shades.  69*  to  $1.25. 


COMPACT  MAKE-UP 
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Her  lipstick  is  French  Coral  by  Angel  Face 
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Why  did  they  kill 

Robert  Taylor's  show 

before  you  had  a  chance 

to  see  it?  What  will 

this  latest  disaster 

mean  to  a  man  who,  after 

thirty  years  as  a  star, 

is  as  broke  as  ever? 


Robert  Taylor,  age  52,  is  about  the  last  of  that  Hollywood  dynasty  which 
spawned  kings  like  Gable  and  Cooper.  Back  in  the  stone  age,  when  Mr. 
Taylor  crunched  Garbo  to  his  chest  in  "Camille,"  children  screamed,  teen- 
agers fainted  and  women  abandoned  their  husbands.  .  .  .  Today,  a  full  three 
decades  after  he  first  began  his  reign,  he  is  as  broke  as  when  he  started. 

This  was  the  year  he  figured  he'd  finally  catch  the  brass  ring  financially. 
This  was  the  year  he  was  to  star  in  a  new  TV  series  based  on  the  files  of  a 
federal  agency,  Washington's  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. The  deal  was  signed,  sealed  and  in  production.  It  was  killed  by  a 
chronic  ailment,  the  pre-season  shakes. 

These  are  the  facts.  From  there  on,  however,  the  situation  is  a  blur.  The 
truth  depends  on  which  side  you  listen  to.    Only  {Please  turn  the  page) 
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(continued) 

three  items  are  crystal  clear  as  of  this 
writing.  One)  For  assorted  reasons, 
NBC  axed  the  show.  Two)  For  obvious 
reasons,  Four  Star  (Bob's  partner  in  the 
show's  ownership)  then  sued  NBC. 
Three)  No  matter  who  wins  what,  the 
loser  is  Taylor. 

And  he  can't  afford  it.  Not  profession- 
ally. Not  financially. 

"Nobody  likes  to  lose  an  opportunity 
to  be  before  the  public,"  he'd  said  to 
me  when  we  discussed  this,  "but  for 
me,  it's  even  more  difficult  because  I'm 
not  financially  independent.  If  I  were, 
I  wouldn't  mind  a  setback,  but  I'm  not 
in  that  position.  Most  definitely  not." 

Assuming  that  an  all-time  king  of 
the  jungle  like  Robert  Taylor  earned 
fortunes  back  in  the  days  when  taxes 
were  still  negligible,  I  asked  so  how 
come  he  didn't  have  a  bundle  salted 
away? 

"Because  I  have  every  known  ex- 
penditure," he  sighed,  lighting  one  cig- 
arette with  another.  "I  support  two  sets 
of  mothers.  There's  my  wife's  mother 
and  mine.  Then  there  are  also  other 
relatives  who  haven't  done  badly  with 
my  help.  Besides  that,  we  have  our  own 
two  children,  Terrence,  who's  seven, 
and  Tessa,  who's  four.  In  addition  to 
that,  there's  Ursula's  two  children  by 
her  first  marriage." 

After  gently  touching  on  what  I 
knew  to  be  a  sore  point,  he  continued 
on  quickly.  "And  don't  forget,  when 
I  began  working  in  '32,  my  salary  was 
50  bucks  a  week.  Not  until  taxes  began 
their  slow,  upward  trend,  did  I  start 
making  any  real  money." 

The  hungry  years 

And  then,  of  course,  there  were  those 
hungry  years  back  in  the  '50s  when, 
for  a  long  while,  it  looked  as  though 
Bob's  career  had  taken  the  count.  Bar- 
ring time  out  for  a  world  war,  he'd 
been  under  contract  to  M GM  steadily 
from  1938  to  1958.  However,  toward 
the  end,  nothing  exciting  was  coming 
out  of  Hollywood  in  general  or  his 
studio  in  particular.  Everything  was  in 
the  doldrums,  including  Metro's  tall, 
dark  and  blue-eyed  pinup  boy.  Every- 
body  was  worried.   Especially  Taylor. 

"It's  pretty  dismal  when  that  unem- 
ployment fear  starts  eating  at  you,"  he 
said.  "In  fact,  you  get  damned  scared. 
The  truth  is,  I  know  I  became  plenty 
difficult  to  live  with  during  those  years 
when  I  wasn't  working  much.  Things 
were  pretty  grim,  and  whatever  pictures 
I  made  were  pretty  bad.  It  was  my  1960 
series  on  television,  'The  Detectives,' 
that  saved  me.  It  not  only  brought  me 
back  to  the  limelight,  but  that  weekly 
paycheck  helped  plenty." 

"Our  farm  can  also  be  considered 
another  nice  little  drain,"  added  his 
frau,  German-born  actress  Ursula 
Thiess,  who  sat  curled  up  on  the  couch 
fiddling  with  her  plain,  little  gold  wed- 
ding band  which  matched  her  plain, 
little  gold  earrings  which  constituted 
the  only  fripperies  she  wore. 

"Not  only  isn't  it  making  me  a  dime," 


groaned  the  farmer-in-chief,  "but  it's 
costing  me  a  bundle.  See,  I'm  sinking 
in  all  my  dough,  hoping  someday  I 
can  retire  to  hunt,  fish  and  have  a 
ball.  Right  now,  I  keep  horses  and  I 
keep  chickens  and  I  hope  eventually 
that  these  horses  and  chickens  will  keep 
me.  I  want  to  whip  that  ranch  into  a 
paying  proposition  so  I  never  have  to 
worry  about  acting  jobs  again.  *  But 
right  now — wow!" 

Taylor's  anxiety  to  realize  some 
security  was  evidenced  in  the  deal  he 
made  with  that  first  TV  series.  Rather 
than  take  all  cash  as  his  salary,  he 
took  much  of  it  in  Four  Star  stock. 
Like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  he  wanted  to 
store  it  up  during  the  good  years  of 
plenty  so  he'd  have  it  again  in  the 
lean  years  of  famine.  That's  why  this 
NBC  cancellation  is  more  than  just  a 
blow  to  his  pride. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  Taylors'  hotel 
suite  when  they  passed  through  New 
York  recently.  As  he  pattered  inside 
to  answer  the  bedroom  phone,  I  asked 
Ursula  how  she  handled  him  when 
things  were  black.  "Well,  like  any  wife 
handles  any  husband.  You  just  keep 
on  soothing.  What  else  can  you  do? 

"Fortunately,"  she  continued,  "I'm 
not  the  type  who  needs  flashy  jewels 
or  expensive  clothes.  Bob  buys  much 
of  my  wardrobe,  and  if  he  brings  back 
three  outfits  for  me,  I  almost  always 
automatically  pick  the  cheapest.  And 
simplest.  I  don't  even  look  at  cocktail 
things  any  more  because  we  seldom  go 
out  We  haven't  been  to  a  night  club 
in  years." 

The  Taylors  live  a  simple,  unHolly- 
woodish,  unsophisticated  existence. 
Home  is  their  113-acre  ranch,  six  min- 
utes from  the  neon  of  Sunset  Boulevard. 
The  usual  evening's  festivity  is  TV.  Or 
playing  with  the  kids.  Bob  beds  down 
early.  Ursula  stays  up  reading. 

Bob  Taylor  is  a  man's  man.  His  kick 
isn't  pub  crawling.  His  redhot  enjoy- 
ment is  squatting  in  a  duck-blind,  waist- 
high  in  mud  and  sludge  and  ooze — wait- 
ing for  a  bead  on  a  duck.  And,  if  Bob 
digs  this,  so  does  she.  As  Bob  goes,  so 
goes  Ursula. 

For  a  real  swinging  night  is  when  the 
Taylors  crowd  the  fireplace  with  a  few 
close  chums  like  the  Ronny  Reagans. 
From  then  until  it's  time  for  Robert  to 
hit  the  sack  or  the  ducks,  his  guests  laze 
around  popping  some  edible  corn, 
throwing  some  conversational  corn  and 
the  piece-de-resistance  is  maybe  devour- 
ing a  home-cooked  Bob  Taylor  pie. 

"So  you  can  see,"  she  smiled,  "I 
don't  spend  money  on  wardrobe.  My 
outfits  consist  mainly  of  jeans." 

From  a  quickie,  60-minute  insight 
into  their  lives,  it  was  obvious  this  is 
a  14-karat-gold  love  affair.  Sweetened 
by  much  of  the  bitterness  they've  shared 
together,  it's  not  the  type  that's  souped 
up  for  company,  either.  Even  when  dis- 
cussing their  other  troubles — such  as 
Ursula's  two  children  by  her  first  mar- 
riage— it  was  obvious  they're  together 
as  one  against  the  world. 

Not  one  of  us  seemed  anxious  to  push 
the  discussion  toward  those  bizarre 
newspaper  headlines  which  recently 
told  the  difficulties  with  Ursula's  21- 
year-old  Manuela.  The  latest  news- 
paper dispatches  out  of  Hollywood  had 


screamed  that  Manuela  was  hospital- 
ized again.  As  a  reporter,  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  real  story.  But  as  a  human 
being,  I  couldn't. 

The  strain,  visibly  etched  on  the 
faces  of  these  two  people,  was  too  touch- 
ing. Although  her  eyes  glistened  with 
unshed  tears,  they  both  voluntarily  un- 
folded the  story.  It  was  as  if  they'd 
been  bottled  up  and  almost  wanted  to 
spill  it  out  .  .  .  even  to  a  total  stranger. 

A  hopeless  case 

"It's  odd,"  started  Bob  softly,  "but 
both  children  came  to  America  together. 
The  boy  accepted  everything  given 
him.  The  girl  rejected  everything.  But 
where  she  developed  a  resentment  for 
what  we  represented,  Ursula's  son  had 
a  different  attitude.  His  was,  'Well,  the 
heck  with  it  all.  My  parents  can. 
straighten  out  everything.  They're  rich. 
Famous.  They  can  do  anything.  Noth- 
ing's too  tough  for  them.'  He's  not 
as  badly  off  as  she,  but  I  definitely 
must  face  the  fact  that  he's  not  com- 
pletely adjusted,  either.  At  this  moment, 
he's  back  in  Germany  living  with  his 
father.  We're  hoping  that  maybe  this 
might  help  him  work  out  his  problems. 
Frankly,  you  just  don't  know  what  to 
do  any  more.  You  try  everything." 

Ursula  openly  discussed  Manuela, 
whom  they  call  Monny.  "We  don't 
know  what  actually  aggravated  that 
latest  episode  last  year,  but  psychia- 
trists assure  us  it's  what  they  call  'a 
preconditioned  illness.'  It  means  that 
this  is  something  in  her  own  personal 
makeup.  That  Bob  and  me  .  .  .  our 
life  .  .  .  the  fact  that  we  are  who  we 
are  .  .  .  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"We're  also  told  that  it's  hopeless," 
explained  Bob  gently.  "It's  not  a  psy- 
chosis. It's  a  character  disturbance.  You 
see,  she's  not  ill  enough  to  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  permanently. 
Often  she's  quite  capable  of  recognizing 
the  harm  she  does. 

"We've  tortured  ourselves  that  her 
problems  are  triggered  because  we're 
movie  stars.  It's  the  first  question  every- 
body asks  us,  and  it's  what  we've  asked 
ourselves  constantly.  We've  had  every 
regret  famous  people  have  when  their 
children  turn  out  wrong.  But  every 
doctor  has  assured  us  that  the  answer 
is  positively  no.  That  it's  a  real  illness. 
Not  the  slightest  engendered  by  us  or 
her  environment.  That  her  deep-seated 
emotional  disturbance  would  come  out 
anyway,  and  Ursula's  marrying  me  or 
being  in  this  business  was  in  no  way 
responsible." 

Ursula  Thiess,  who's  often  labelled 
The  Most  Beautiful  Woman  in  the 
World,  and  who  looks  scarcely  twenty 
herself,  looked  up.  "This  type  of  child 
will  do  anything  to  get  attention.  This 
is  all  a  bid  to  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  only  way  she  thinks  she  can. 
It  seems  Monny  feels  incapable  of 
reaching  the  highest  level  of  life  like 
she  feels  we  did.  So,  rather  than  com- 
pete with  us,  she  seeks  the  opposite. 
She  goes  toward  the  lowest  denomina- 
tor. Those  with  whom  there's  no  chal- 
lenge. Those  on  the  bottom  rung,  with 
whom  she'll  feel  comfortable  .  .  .  even 
superior.  Monny's  rebellion  comes  out 
in  peculiar  friendships.  She  gravitates 


to  beat  characters  and  wallows  in  that 
association — especially  because  she 
knows  what  it  does  to  us. 

"She  begins  resenting  all  she's  had. 
She  goes  through  periods  where  Oh! 
if  she  could  only  swallow  our  names. 
Actually,  she's  an  introvert.  Maybe  a 
long-term  relationship  with  a  psychia- 
trist could  straighten  her  out.  Who 
knows?  Right  now  she's  at  the  U.C.L.A. 
Neuropsychiatry  Hospital.  The  doctors 
tell  us  that  in  their  judgment  it  hardly 
seems  likely  this  is  a  condition  she 
will  outgrow  with  time." 

They  continued  softly. 

"When  she's  thinking  straight,  she's 
a  gorgeous  child,"  said  her  mother. 

"She  has  a  beautiful  figure,"  said  her 
stepfather.  "She's  not  only  a  beauty, 
but  she's  creative.  This  child  can  write 
and  paint  brilliantly.  But  I  guess  all  we 
can  do  is  hope  .  .  .  and  pray." 

Miss  Thiess  has  occasionally  jazzed 
up  many  a  movie  and  TV  screen.  How- 
ever, since  May,  1954,  she's  put  her 
ambitions  in  mothballs  to  concentrate 
on  being  Bob  Taylor's  missus.  Part  of 
this  decision  undoubtedly  springs  from 
another  low  spot  in  Bob's  life;  his  di- 
vorce from  first  wife  Barbara  Stanwyck. 

"I  haven't  seen  Barbara  in  two  years," 
Bob  said.  "I  used  to  stop  in  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  we'd  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  together.  I  kind  of  feel 
sorry  for  her." 

He  thought  silently  a  moment,  then, 
"Somewhere  along  the  line,  Barbara 
lost  out  on  happiness.  She's  a  terrific 
actress.  But  that's  all  she  ever  cared 
about.  She  could  have  been  happier  if 
she'd  had  a  hobby.  Or  given  of  herself. 
Or  shared  the  things  a  man  likes  to 
do.  In  all  these  years,  she's  never  ever 
come  near  our  house  or  even  bothered 
to  get  to  know  Ursula.  It's  a  shame. 
Ursula  could  be  very  good  for  her." 

Perhaps  Stanwyck  isn't  why  he's 
loath  to  have  the  second  Mrs.  Taylor 
win  any  Academy  Awards,  but,  what- 
ever the  reason,  it's  agreed  Ursula's 
career  is  very  minor  in  their  lives. 

"Recently  I  did  the  'Tonight  Show,' " 
Bob  said.  "And  some  old  gal  in  the 
first  row  leaned  onto  the  stage,  stuck 
out  her  hand  and  did  that  tired  're- 
member me'  bit.  Tell  you  the  truth,  I 
didn't.  Finally,  she  said,  'Don't  you 
remember?  I  interviewed  you  for  my 
school  paper.  We  haven't  changed  a 
bit,  have  we?' 

"Let's  face  it,  honey,"  he  sighed. 
"The  ravages  of  age  take  their  toll,  no 
matter  what  I  try.  I  mean,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  You  can't  fight  it. 
The  only  thing  you  can  fight  is  that 
overweight  bit.  But  even  that's  getting 
to  be  a  tough  struggle  for  me.  Time 
was,  when  I  got  a  little  flabby  around 
the  middle,  I'd  just  exclude  that  sec- 
ond piece  of  pie.  These  days  it's  not 
enough  any  more.  I've  really  got  to  stick 
on  diets  a  week  at  a  time. 

"And ,  that's  why,"  he  said,  showing 
the  disappointment  he  felt  over  the 
loss  of  his  show,  "you've  really  got  to 
grab  every  single  opportunity  that 
comes  your  way.  You've  got  to  make 
everything  count.  And  what's  most  im- 
portant, you've  got  to  try  to  salt  away 
every  buck  you  can,  because  there  are 
always  younger,  newer  guys  coming  up 
every  day."  —Cindy  Adams 


The  Desired  Number  of  Children 
Makes  The  Happiest  Marriages 


A  family  is  blessed  with  happier  times  and  accomplishments  when 
parents  can  love,  guide,  support  and  educate  each  child— individually. 

Love  of  children  and  the  desire  to  provide  for  them  adequately,  has 
prompted  thousands  of  women  to  plan  for  the  spacing  and  the  number 
of  their  children  with  EMKO. 

Doctors  recommend  EMKO,  a  product  proved  safe  and  immediately 
effective  for  family  planning  through  extensive  medical  research.  This 
fine  product  has  been  accepted  for  advertising  by  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  other  leading  medical  periodicals. 

This  message  is  sponsored  by  EMKO,  an  aerosol  foam  —pleasant  and  easy  to  use.  It  is  spermicidal 
and  odorless.   Women  appreciate  its  daintiness  and  privacy.  There's  never  a  sign  it  has  been  used. 
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Available  at  drug  stores. 
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Make  Yours  a  Sun-Shine  Face 

Whether  your  skin  is  dry,  normal— or  in  need  of  just  a  wee  bit  of 
help,  now  you  can  have  a  pretty  new  sun-shine  look  with  creamy,  color- 
ful Magic  Touch. 

This  moisturizing  cream  make-up  seems  to  perform  miracles  for 
your  skin  by  supplying  needed  creaminess  and  glowing  skin  tones  to 
what  might  otherwise  be  just  an  ordinary  complexion. 

Magic  Touch  comes  in  six  beautiful  shades  so  you  can  look  the  way 
you  want  for  any  occasion— outdoorsy  or  provocative  to  the  point  where 
you'll  hardly  know  it's  YOU. 

CAM  PAN  A  M^ 

At  all  variety  stores  and  leading  drug  stores 
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JASON   EVERS 
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(Continued  from  page   52) 

And  this  could  be  the  key  to  a  brave 
new  world  .  .  ." 

Though  Jason  bad  his  "lean  years," 
he  started  off  in  life  quite  solvent,  born 
in  New  York  City.  His  father,  William 
Evers,  a  businessman,  was  wealthy. 
Jason  and  his  sister  had  a  governess, 
went  to  private  schools  and  enjoyed 
riding  in  the  chauffeur-driven  family 
limousine. 

Then  came  the  Depression. 

The  senior  Evers  lost  his  money;  the 
family  found  many  of  their  luxuries 
gone;  and  the  high  life  they'd  grown 
accustomed  to  was  swiftly  growing 
narrow?  and  restricted.  William  Evers 
became  a  theatrical  ticket  broker  and 
press  agent.  The  servants  were  dis- 
missed and  the  family  took  a  small 
apartment.  Many  men  committed  sui- 
cide at  this  period,  many  women 
couldn't  make  the  adjustments,  which 
were  admittedly  harsh.  But  the  Evers 
family  only  grew  closer  and  more  reso- 
lute in  the  crisis. 

"I  remember,"  grins  Jason,  "how  my 
mother  gathered  us  into  a  room  and 
said,  'We  don't  have  real  money  any 
more  .  .  .  probably  we  never  will  again. 
But  just  bear  in  mind,  you'll  never  be 
really  poor  unless  you  think  you  are. 
Think  you'll  make  it  big,  and  the  odds 
are  you'll  be  off  and  away  .  .  .'  I  guess 
you  could  call  her  an  early  positive 
thinker." 

Jason,  who  was  originally  named 
Herbert,  was  born  on  a  cold  January 
2nd,  1927,  and  is  still  one  of  the  few 
actors  who  does  not  resent  telhng  his 
birth  date.  At  sixteen,  he  knew  with 
all  his  heart  that  acting  was  what  he 
wanted  most  to  do.  By  courtesy  of  his 
father,  he  was  able  to  see  every  Broad- 
way show  free,  and  he  literally  fell  in 
love  with  the  theater  for  "the  rest  of 
my  life."  Still  in  his  teens,  he  had  the 
exceptional  honor  of  meeting  Ethel 
Barrymore,  the  first  lady  of  the  Ameri- 
can theater.  He  never  forgot  the  ex- 
perience. It  was  she  who  offered  him 
his  chance  to  tour  with  her  repertory 
company  that  played  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  back.  His  parents 
gave  their  consent  to  his  leaving  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  to  focus  on  an 
acting  career. 

He  was  definitely  not  an  overnight 
success. 

"If  I  wasn't  so  convinced  I  was 
destined  to  be  a  star,  I'd  have  been  sure 
that  I  had  the  mark  of  a  jinx  on  my 
forehead.  But  Shirley  never  wavered  in 
her  faith.  I  believe  in  the  maxim  that 
behind  every  success  there  is  a  woman. 
Only  in  my  case,  it  was  at  least  two 
women — my  mother  and  wife.  And  I 
confess,  I  needed  their  faith  and  en- 
couragement. After  all,  I  played  leads 
in  seven,  s-e-v-e-n  flops  on  Broadway. 
Ordinarily,  that  would  be  enough  to 
finish  anyone's  career." 

The  turning  point  in  Jason's  life,  he 
is  certain,  was  his  change  of  name.  In 
1960,  he  moved  to  California.  He  was 
almost  immediately  called  in  to  test  for 
the  starring  role  in  "Wrangler,"  a  sum- 
mer replacement  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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You'll  Find  Him  in  His  Enchanted  Forest  (or,  on  KYW-TV!) 


Ask  any  happy  child  around  Cleveland!  They  all 
know  where  to  find  "Woodrow":  Station  KYW- 
TV,  9  to  9:30  weekday  mornings,  10  to  11:30 
Sunday.  You  can  even  find  him  (in  a  round- 
about way)  on  KYW-TV  the  other  ayem  of  the 
week:  "Barnaby's  Saturday  Party,"  8  to  10. 
.  .  .  But  if  you  want  to  flip  Woodrow's  wig  to 
see  what  he's  really  like,  look  up  J.  Clayton 
Conroy  and  say,  "Hi,  Clay!"  You'll  find  a  living 
character  as  delightful  as  any  woodland  guide. 
.  .  .  You  like  The  Woodsman's  artful,  imagina- 
tive ideas?  Born  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
Clay  once  studied  at  the  Newark  Art  School. 
You  enjoy  his  tootling  on  a  wild  variety  of  in- 
struments? He  also  attended  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  His  constant  skip-and- 
zip  suggests  athletic  prowess?  He  was  a  swim- 
ming instructor  at  a  Miami  Beach  hotel  when 
he  first  met  Marge,  his  wife!  .  .  .  And  does 
Clay  take  his  talents  more  seriously  off-camera 
than  on?  Not  for  a  moment!  Listen,  as  he  tells 
you  about  the  time  he  took  part  in  a  Florida 
water  show:  "I  jumped  off  a  22-foot  board 
playing  my  trombone — and  didn't  let  go  when 
I  hit  the  water.  Still  checking,"  he  grins,  "to 
see  if  anyone  has  seen  an  old  trombone  with  a 
pair  of  lips  still  attached!"  Trombones,  anyone? 


The  Woodsman  s  axe  is 
only  a  prop,  but  Clay's 
musical  instruments  are 
real.  And  youthful  fans 
would  love  the  Conroys' 
home — Marge's  kitchen 
is  "all  pink,  just  like 
strawberry  ice  cream"! 
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When  you  see  me  as  a  "heavy"  on  TV,  walloping  some  guy 
and  then  stomping  him,  I'm  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  menacing 
character!  However,  the  majority  of  the  people  I  meet  seem 
to  be  aware  that  I'm  only  violent  on  the  screen. 

Violence  on  the  screen  is  totally  different  from  violence 
in  real  life.  On  TV,  some  nebulous  character  who's  mad  at 
the  world  saunters  into  a  saloon,  demands  a  drink — then  turns 
around  to  slug  the  guy  next  to  him  because  he  doesn't  like 
the  look  on  his  face.  Or  there's  one  of  those  knock-down, 
drag-out  "pier  six"  brawls  which  seem  to  me  pretty  ridicu- 
lous because  the  fights  are  so  exaggerated,  it's  obvious  to  the 
viewers  that  they've  been  carefully  "staged." 

Situations  like  these  aren't  at  all  realistic,  and  they  don't 
help  change  the  Federal  Communications  Commission's  con- 
tention that  there's  too  much  violence  on  TV. 

If  the  situation  isn't  "real,"  the  question  isn't:  Is  there 
too  much  violence?  The  question  really  is:  Is  the  violence 
on  television  plausible — is  it  understandable  or  constructive  in 
relation  to  the  story  being  told? 

Many  people  who  are  responsible  for  putting  on  TV  shows 
throw  in  violence  haphazardly.  They  give  little  thought  to 
motivating  the  character  to  become  violent,  and  seem  to  think 
they  can  get  out  of  a  difficult  situation  in  one  of  their  scripts 
by  merely  having  somebody  belt  somebody  else.  I  must  admit 


I  play  these  violent  roles  to  the  hilt,  but  the  reason  I  handle 
these  parts  so  graphically  is  pretty  simple:  I  figure  out  what 
action  or  words  might  be  injurious  or  painful  to  me,  and  I 
project  that  on  the  other  character.  What  offends  me  will 
pretty  generally  offend  the  other  character — which,  in  effect, 
offends  the  viewer. 

If  I  can  demonstrate  the  horror  that  violence  entails,  I 
feel  I  have  made  a  contribution  against  violence  to  society. 
If  violence  isn't  effectively  portrayed  so  it  captures  the  viewer 
as  a  participant  in  a  show,  then  it  becomes  violence  for 
violence's  sake  and  I'm  against  that! 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  I  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  South  Pacific.  In  my  own  life,  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
guys  hurt  and  killed  in  a  number  of  different  violent  ways. 
That's  why  it  seems  to  me,  when  a  war  or  fight  scene  isn't  made 
vicious  and  horrifying — the  way  it  really  is — it  loses  its  im- 
pact. War  should  be  shown  in  all  its  horror.  Otherwise,  it 
becomes  an  attractive  "adventure"  to  the  audience. 

It  puzzles  me  when  a  producer,  director  or  fellow  actor 
demands  that  such  a  scene  be  played  with  less  violence, 
thereby  doing  away  with  most  of  its  realism  in  order  to  ad- 
here to  some  code.  If  a  horrible  situation  isn't  portrayed 
realistically,  the  value  to  the  viewer  isn't  there. 

The  value  isn't  there  if  the  violence  isn't  ugly  enough. 
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There's  violence,  of  course,  in  any  true  picture  of  crime.  "Lee  Marvin  Presents — Lawbreaker"  is  as  true  as  actual  police  files  can  make 
it.    The    documentary    series,     a     Rapier-Latimer-UA-TV    Production,    is    filmed    in    the    real    locations,    using    many    real    participants. 


I  admit  I  sometimes  underplay  violence  in  vicious  fight 
scenes.  If  I  played  such  scenes  with  realism,  it  would  really 
horrify  you — and  myself!  But  I  am  still  as  close  to  realism 
as  my  own  censorship  will  allow. 

You  see,  I  have  my  own  code  of  ethics  on  acting. 

I  think  to  myself,  "Does  it  have  a  theatrical  value  to  the 
audience  instead  of  only  being  realistic?"  Sometimes  I  go 
past  realism  for  theatrical  value — yet  the  effect  is  even  more 
realistic  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

If  violence  is  portrayed  in  a  true  theatrical  manner,  it  has 
a  creative  rather  than  a  destructive  influence.  The  good  things 
in  life  are  shown  to  be  that  much  brighter,  from  realizing 
its  contrast  to  violence — as  white  is  to  black. 

Three  years  and  117  episodes  of  playing  Lt.  Bollinger  in 
"M  Squad"  became  like  a  strait-jacket  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
wasn't  a  heavy  in  that  series.  I  was  a  cop  in  Chicago.  The 
point  is,  we  sold  theatrical  realism.  We  sold  bravery  that 
exists  in  fiction,  not  in  reality.  Who  in  real  life  ever  shot 
as  many  people  as  Bollinger  did? 

The  show  (still  seen  in  re-runs)  couldn't  have  been  too 
wrong,  though.  Most  of  the  law  enforcement  officials  I  met 
liked  it!  That's  because  we  were  never  too  far  out.  We  stuck 
within  the  realms  of  plausibility. 

I  have  my  own  board  of  review  at  home:  a  wife  and  four 


children  ranging  from  five  to  ten.  The  children  are  all  at 
the  impressionable  age.  When  I'm  working,  I  say  to  myself, 
"I'd  better  do  it  well  or  they'll  think  I'm  a  phony."  I  want 
them  to  believe  what  they  see,  when  I'm  involved  in  a  trau- 
matic situation  on-screen. 

If  I  succeed,  they'll  say,  "Daddy's  a  nice  man,  but  he  can 
be  bad."  Then  I  realize  they  got  the  message — that  violence 
is  such  a  horrible  emotion,  one  should  certainly  think  care- 
fully before  committing  a  destructive  act. 

Let's  face  the  facts.  Most  of  the  time,  when  you  see  a  fight 
on  the  screen,  it  looks  easy.  If  there  was  any  real  violence, 
the  persons  watching  would  see  what  could  happen — and  that 
would  be  enough  to  stop  the  fight  in  the  first  place!  When 
a  guy  gets  into  a  fight  then,  he  knows  it's  for  real. 

Regardless  of  how  I  play  a  violent  scene,  you'll  always 
see  me  making  it  as  violent  (theatrical  or  otherwise)  as  I 
know  how.  If  I  can  show  how  horrible  it  is  to  kill  a  guy 
slowly,  I  know  the  audience  will  see  it,  too. 

They'll  get  my  overall  point,  which  is:  Don't  be  influenced 
by  that  brute  you  see  on  TV.  He's  only  playing  a  role  which, 
in  many  shows,  isn't  even  authentic. 

Violence  is  a  serious  matter. 

It's  something  to  think  twice  about,   before  turning  tiger! 

— as  told  to  Peter  J.  Levinson 
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This  is  not 

the  story  of  Gig  Young — 

IT'S 
THE  STORY 
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BOB 
CRANE! 


At  home  in  the  Sa?i  Fernando  Valley,  Debbie  treats  Daddy  to  a  cookie!  Karen.  Bobby  and  Mom  ivatch. 


"For  a  long  time  I  was  frustrated."  says  Bob  Crane. 
"No,  I  wasn't  so  unhappy  I  was  ready  for  the  psy- 
chiatrist's couch.  But  I  did  feel  the  acting  game  was 
agin  me.  Every  time  I  got  a  break,  something  hap- 
pened." However,  now  that  he's  been  signed  as  a 
semi-regular  on  "The  Donna  Reed  Show,"  Bob's 
frustration  has  disappeared.  "It's  not  that  I  want 
to  give  up  being  a  disc  jockey  on  KNX  to  be  an 
actor,"  he  explains.  "I  just  want  to  act.  And  now 
I'm  getting  my  chance."  .  .  .  Bob's  long  string  of 
disappointments  began  when  the  late  Jerry  Wald 
planned  to  cast  him  in  a  picture.  Just  before  he  signed, 
the  front  office  at  Twentieth  found  out  Tony  Randall 
was  available — and  hired  him.  Next,  Joe  Pasternak 
was  discussing  Bob  for  the  part  of  an  early-morning 
disc  jockey  in  "The  Courtship  of  Eddie's  Father." 
He  called  Bob  one  day  and  said.  "You're  perfect 
for  it!  You'd  be  playing  yourself."  "Naturally,"  re- 
calls Bob,  "I  was  delighted.  Then  came  the  word 
from  the  front  office — I  wasn't  the  type!  I  just  didn't 
look  like  a  disc  jockey!"  .  .  .  "On  the  other  hand," 
sighs  Bob,  "I'm  already  type-cast.  'Radio,'  they  tell 
me,  'y°u  do  fine  at  it,  boy.  Stick  to  it.'  Even  the  pro- 
ducers who've  heard  me  on  radio  are  skeptical  about 
giving  me  acting  jobs.  They  just  don't  believe  I  can 
be  funny  doing  something  else.  And,  for  the  parts 
they  feel  I  might  be  good  in,  they  want  Gig  Young. 
Tony  Randall  or  Jack  Lemmon."  .  .  .  One  such  case 
was  the  casting  of  "Send  Me  No  Flowers"  in  Long 
Beach.  Harold  Lloyd  Jr.  and  Tom  Hatten  were  both 
wanted,  but  unavailable.  Tom  suggested  Bob.  Nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  him!  But  Hatten  talked  them  into 
it.  .  .  .  "During  rehearsals  I  could  feel  those  doubt- 


ful eyes  on  me."  Bob  recalls.  "Then,  when  we  opened, 
we  broke  attendance  records  and  everybody  was 
happy."  .  .  .  The  acting  bug  bit  Bob  several  years 
ago  when  he  and  his  wife  Anne  saw  a  preview  of 
"Tunnel  of  Love."  In  it  Gig  Young  played  a  next- 
door  neighbor,  a  martini-drinking  lad  with  an  eye 
for  the  ladies.  Bob  sat  there  telling  himself.  "There 
but  for  Gig  Young  go  I."  And,  when  they  left  the 
theater.  Anne  said,  "You  know — I  just  spent  ninety 
minutes  watching  you!"  A  few  months  later.  Bob 
was  bowled  over  when  he  was  approached  by  the 
producer-director  of  a  San  Fernando  Valley  theater 
to  play  the  Gig  Young  part.  That  led  to  other  parts 
in  stage  productions  and  assignments  in  TV.  It  was 
on  "The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show"  that  he  was  spotted 
by  Donna  Reed  and  her  producer-husband  Tony  Owen. 
They  signed  him  to  play  Dr.  Dave  Kelsey  in  one 
episode  of  "The  Donna  Reed  Show,"  and  his  appear- 
ance was  so  successful,  he  was  signed  with  comedi- 
enne Ann  McCrea  for  another  segment.  The  pair 
worked  in  so  well  that  Owen  then  signed  them  for 
semi-regular  appearances  in  the  1963-64  season.  .  .  . 
Now  that  he's  on  "The  Donna  Reed  Show,"  many  other 
acting  offers  are  coming  in — but  the  busy  Mr.  Crane 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  turn  some 
of  them  down  due  to  lack  of  time.  "I  never  thought 
that  would  happen."  he  laughs.  "But.  you  know,  Gig 
Young  has  been  on  my  radio  show  several  times 
and  we're  always  kidding  about  how  he  gets  the 
parts  I  should  have  had.  The  other  day  he  called 
up  to  say,  'Guess  what — I'm  doing  another  Bob  Crane 
type!'  Who  knows  .  .  .  maybe  some  day  I'll  be  right 
up  there  with  Gig  and  Tony  Randall.  I  can  sure  try." 
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1.  Betty  visits  children  s  hospitals  whenever  she  can,  says 
the  children  s  smiles  and  true  courage  are  a  great  inspiration 
to  her.  2.  Pamela,  5  (left),  and  Madeleine,  6,  think  their 
mommy's  just  great — on  or  off  TV.  3.  When  "Miss  Betty" 
appears  at  a  local  store,  her  TV  children  turn  up  in  droves. 


Meet 


Miss  Betty 


Betty  Douglass:  "Romper  Room"  TV 
teacher,  mother  of  two,  young  woman 
who  loves  her  work — and  keeps  a  cool 
head,  thanks  to  her  sense  of  humor. 
That's  KMSP-TV's  "Miss  Betty,"  who 
keeps  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  tots  on  their 
toes  weekday  mornings  from  nine  to 
ten.  .  .  .  Born  in  New  York,  Betty 
started  in  show  business  by  modeling 
and  doing  little-theater  work.  However, 
a  college  psychology  professor  thought 
she  "had  a  way  with  children,"  so,  as 
Betty  tells  it,  "I  auditioned  for  'Romper 
Room'  and  was  chosen."  Sounds  easy, 
but  we  know  Betty  is  modest!  About 
the  show,  she  says:  "I  love  my  work 
because  I  know  that  we're  helping  the 
children  get  ready  for  'big'  school.  Prob- 
lems? Well,  if  you're  easily  flustered 
or  lose  your  composure  when  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — or 
commercial — then  this  show  would  not 
be  for  you.  I  take  everything  as  it 
comes — and  try  to  do  all  my  commer- 
cials ad-lib!"  .  .  .  About  her  home: 
"Madeleine,  Pamela  and  I  live  in  a 
small  cottage-type  house  in  Minneapolis, 
near  Lake  Calhoun.  It's  mostly  modern 
in  design,  and  'child-proof.'  That's  my 
word  for  dent  and  stainproof."  .  .  .  Now 
you  know  her,  KMSP-TV's  "Miss  Betty." 


RICHARD  CHAMBERLAIN 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

suggested:    "Dick   Chamberlain  should 
wash  his  mouth  out  with  soap." 

And  so  what  was  Dick's  reaction  to 
all  the  complaining  mothers? 
"I  never  met  them,"  he  says. 
"Look,  I'm  an  actor,"  he  told  me.  "I 
would  hate  to  think  that  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  I'll  be  playing  the  noble 
doctor.  I  don't  consider  myself  limited 
to  being  just  Kildare." 

Others  do,  however.  MGM  bosses 
shook  like  Jayne  Mansfield  at  a  strip- 
tease convention  when  they  read  the 
irate  reactions  from  the  sneak  pre- 
view. They  had  to  do  something,  but 
what?  They  couldn't  scrap  almost  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  production. 
And  they  couldn't  remake  it.  There  was 
no  time. 

So  back  to  the  cutting  room,  where 
scissors  instead  of  a  scalpel  were  used. 
"They  limited  the  scene  where  the 
husband  finds  his  wife  in  bed  with  an- 
other man  to  a  fast  flashback,"  says 
Dick.  "And  they  took  out  several  of  my 
scenes,  including  one  where  I  mention 
a  venereal  disease." 

Most  of  the  movie  centers  in  a  small 
courtroom  where  Dick,  as  David 
Mitchell,  is  defending  Nick  Adams. 
The  dialogue  Dick  uses  often  would 
make  even  Liz  Taylor  blush. 

"They  couldn't  very  well  cut  the 
courtroom  scenes,"  says  Dick,  "or  else 
they  would  have  no  film  at  all.  To  cover 
the  objectionable  lines,  the  sound  de- 
partment muffled  them  by  creating  loud 
voice  reactions  from  the  spectators  in 
the  courtroom. 

"Just  as  I  start  to  say  a  word — say 
like  'intercourse' — it's  drowned  out." 

One  mother  reacted  to  the  film  this 
way: 

"I've  always  admired  Dick  Chamber- 
lain's acting,  but  why  is  he  trying  to 
ruin  himself  by  making  such  a  film?" 
To  this  Dick  says: 
"Look,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  mothers. 
I've  always  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  motherhood.  Certainly,  if  they  feel 
it's  not  a  film  their  daughters  should 
see,  don't  let  them! 

"Why  did  I  make  the  film?  Firstly, 
it  was  an  acting  challenge.  They  could 
have  put  me  in  some  film  where  I  only 
had  to  smile  and  look  pretty. 

"Secondly,  MGM  advised  me  to 
make  it,  and  I  feel  the  studio  has  done 
all  right  by  me  in  the  past. 

"Possibly  I  wouldn't  have  made  it  if 
I  had  foreseen  the  reaction.  However, 
I  don't  feel  it's  going  to  ruin  my  ca- 
reer. Sure,  I  have  fans  who  look  upon 
me  as  just  plain  James  Kildare.  I  don't. 
I'm  Richard  Chamberlain,  an  actor." 

It's  no  secret  that  Dick  got  a  bit 
fed  up,  last  season,  with  being  tied 
to  that  one  TV  image.  "Dr.  Kildare  is 
a  creep,"  he  said.  "He's  just  too  good 
to  be  true!  After  all,  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  a  fighting  profession,  one  that 
requires  struggle.  You  can  be  nice, 
sure — but  not  namby-pamby.  And  that's 
the  way  good  old  killjoy  Kildare  was 
portrayed." 

He's  been  equally  outspoken  about 
his   own   new   movie.    "I   see   nothing 


distasteful  about  'Twilight  of  Honor,' 
as  a  film,"  he  says.  "The  situations, 
the  language,  the  people,  all  are  very 
real.  It's  unfortunate  that  such  things 
as  murder,  stealing,  rape,  etc.,  exist — 
but  they  do.  Pick  up  any  paper-  and 
it's  right  on  the  front  page." 

It  was  different  when  I  asked  him: 
"If  you  had  a  daughter,  would  you 
send  her  to  see  the  film?" 

Apparently  he  hadn't  thought  about 
this.  He  started  to  reply — but,  after 
saying  "I  think  I  would,"  his  voice 
halted.  The  wheels  in  his  brain  were 
clicking.  Then  he  said  confidently: 

"I  think  I  would  if  she  were  a  teen- 
ager. I  wouldn't  if  she  were  in  her  pre- 
teens." 

And  what  does  a  teenager  have  to 
say  about  it?  Several  of  the  reaction 
cards  were  written  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

"We've  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
Dick  to  star  in  a  film,"  one  wrote,  "and 
the  wait  has  been  worth  it.  He's  a  doll." 
Another  wrote,  "My  mother  doesn't 
know  I  came  tonight,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  her.  I  think  Dick  is  great." 

Oddly  enough,  most  of  the  cards 
pointed  out  that  Dick's  performance 
was  a  high-caliber  one.  However,  the 
objection  remained  on  not  how  Dick 
said  the  dialogue,  but  what  he  said. 

"Why  didn't  they  put  him  in  a  musi- 
cal?" one  mother  asked.  "He  has  a 
fine  voice." 

To  this,  Dick  agrees. 
"I  would  love  to  do  a  musical,"  he 
says,  "and  hope  to  one  day.  But  a  musi- 
cal requires  months  of  preparation,  and 
right  now  I  don't  have  the  time. 

"They  could  barely  work  'Twilight 
of  Honor'  into  my  schedule.  In  fact, 
from   a  time   standpoint,  this   was  the 


only   property   I   could   do   this  year." 

In  addition  to  Dick's  performance, 
the  audience  pointed  out  another  bright 
spot  in  the  controversial  film.  They 
liked  his  romantic  goings-on  with  Joan 
Blackman.  She  portrays  a  small-town 
girl  who's  in  love  with  the  small-town 
attorney.  And  Joan  scores  a  first  in  the 
feature,  too.  She  gave  Dick  his  first 
movie  kiss. 

As  Dick  went  back  to  the  TV  set,  he 
told  me,  "Again  I  say,  I'm  an  actor. 
Whether  I  have  to  play  a  drunk  or  a 
minister  I  would  do  it  without  trepida- 
tion if  I  liked  the  role." 

Strangely,  when  the  violent  reaction 
of  the  mothers  threatened  to  start  a 
protest  march  on  MGM,  Dick  reported- 
ly was  ready  to  join  them.  He  was  ru- 
mored to  be  ready  to  walk  out  of  the 
studio  because  the  studio  had  ordered 
him  to  do  the  picture. 

"This  is  far  from  the  truth,"  Dick 
says.  "I  was  ready  to  walk  out,  but  not 
because  of  doing  the  film.  I  strongly 
protested  the  studio  editing  the  foot- 
age, especially  cutting  out  several  of 
my  scenes.  I  fought  it.  I  was  mad.  I 
lost." 

And  what  of  the  film,  "Twilight  of 
Honor"?  Well,  thanks  to  the  mothers, 
it's  making  a  mint.  Actually,  their  pro- 
tests drew  box-office  attention  that  the 
studio  couldn't  buy  for  two  Dick  Cham- 
berlains. 

As  one  teenager  put  it: 

"When  my  mother  told  me  I  couldn't 
go  see  the  film,  I  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  go.  And  I  did,  too.  And 
I'm  glad."  —Dean  Gautschy 

Dick  stars  in  "Dr.  Kildare,"  NBC-TV, 
Thurs.,  8:30  to  9:30  P.M.  EST.  He 
sings  on  MGM  Records  and  stars  in  the 
MGM  feature  film,  "Twilight  of  Honor." 
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"Dudin  up"  in  a  Sunday  suit  to  date  a 
lady  doesn't  mean  a  guy  has  to  give  up 
his  good  oV  cowboy  hat  .  .  .  or  does  it? 


Aw,  shucks.  Anybody'd  bring  flowers 
to  a  girl  as  pretty  as  Mona  Neirney — 
particularly  to  get  a  big  smile  like  that! 


That's  the  way  it  always  begins,  for 
any  young  man.  First,  those  informal 
get-togethers  with  the  whole  crowd  .  .  . 
then  pairing  off  with  "the  prettiest  girl 
there"  .  .  .  and,  finally,  scraping  up 
the  courage  (and  cash)  to  ask  her  out 
for  a  real  date.  That's  the  way  it  was 
for  Johnny  Crawford:  A  real  Milestone 
in  Life.  The  fact  that  Johnny's  a  star  on 
both  records  and  TV  ("The  Rifleman," 
natch)  and  that  his  date's  Mona  Neirney 
(daughter  of  lovely  actress  Mona  Free- 
man) doesn't  take  away  one  single  sigh 
or  thrill^— or  kiss  .  .  .  here's  proof,  as 
caught  by  the  camera!  — Louise  Ronka 
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Dinner  at  Scandia's  elegai 
enough  to  impress  anyone — an 
it    even    tastes    just    fine,    toe 


Wonder  if  the  tip's  okay?  Mu 
be — he  smiled!  .  .  .  Where  t 
now?  The  night's  still  a  pu 
(only  thing  tired's  the  wallet, 


Dusting  off  the  seat  is  the  least  a  gentle- 
man can  do  for  a  lady  wearing  his  corsage. 
So  off  to  the  races  .  .  .  er,  off  to  the  ball! 
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Wowee!  This  is  better  than  acting,,  any  old  day, 
and  it  obviously  comes  from  the  heart.  That  first 
goodnight  kiss  can  make  a  man  feel  ten  feet  tall! 


Mona's  a  real  doll!  Her  home's  nicer  than  a  night  club 
— less  crowded,  too.  Who  wants  a  gang  around  when  he's 
serenading  his  gal?  And  what  if  Mona  does  dream  about 
a  career?  Lots  of  actresses  get  married.  Her  own  mom  did. 
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"Dudin'  up" 
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in  a  Sunday  suit  to  date  a 
mean  a  guy  has  to  give  up 
cowboy  hat .  .  .  or  does  it? 


Aw,  shucks.  Anybody'd  bring  flowers 
to  a  girl  as  pretty  as  Mona  Neirney — 
particularly  to  get  a  big  smile  like  that! 

That's  the  way  it  always  begins,  for 
any  young  man.  First,  those  informal 
get-togethers  with  the  whole  crowd  .  .  . 
then  pairing  off  with  "the  prettiest  girl 
there"  .  .  .  and,  finally,  scraping  up 
the  courage  (and  cash)  to  ask  her  out 
for  a  real  date.  That's  the  way  it  was 
for  Johnny  Crawford:  A  real  Milestone 
in  Life.  The  fact  that  Johnny's  a  star  on 
both  records  and  TV  ("The  Rifleman," 
natch)  and  that  his  date's  Mona  Neirney 
(daughter  of  lovely  actress  Mona  Free- 
man) doesn't  take  away  one  single  sigh 
or  thrill — or  kiss  .  .  .  here's  proof,  as 
caught  by  the  camera!  — Louise  Ronka 
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Dusting  off  the  seat  is  the  least  a  gentle- 
man can  do  for  a  lady  wearing  his  corsage. 
So  off  to  the  races  .  .  .  er,  off  to  the  ball! 


Wowee'.This  is  better  than  acting,  any  old  day, 
and  it  obviously  comes  from  the  hear,.  That  first 
goodnight  kiss  can  make  a  man  feel  ten  feet  tail' 


Mona's  a  real  doll!  Her  home's  nicer  than  a  night  club 
—less  crowded,  too.  Who  wants  a  gang  around  when  he's 
serenading  his  gal?  And  what  if  Mona  does  dream  about 
a  career?  Lots  of  actresses  get  married.  Her  own  mom  did. 
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Terry  O'Sullivan  and  Sherry  God- 
frey had  an  itch  to  get  married,  all 
right — a  seven-year  itch.  It  sounds  con- 
fusing, but  let's  start  at  the  beginning 
.  .  .  which  is  even  more  confusing! 

"It  certainly  was  not  an  ideal  honey- 
moon," said  O'Sullivan,  male  star  of 
CBS-TV's     "Search     for     Tomorrow." 

Sherry,  his  bride  of  less  than  three 
months,  agreed,  "There  were  always 
five  or  six  luscious  women  around." 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Terry  con- 
tinued, "And  I  didn't  have  a  moment 
to  spare." 

Terry  and  Sherry  sat  back.  Theirs 
was  a  wild  and  hectic  courtship  .  .  . 
and  an  even  more  traumatic  honey- 
moon. They  were  married  in  Bermuda, 
but  took  a  plane  to  Minneapolis  to  be- 
gin their  honeymoon!  The  reason?  Ter- 
ry had  to  begin  rehearsals  of  "The  Sev- 
en Year  Itch." 

"All  the  girls  in  the  show  with  him 
were  beautiful,"  Sherry  explained,  a 
girl  who  need  not  take  a  back  seat  in 
any  beauty  contest. 


It  all  began  several  months  ago  when 
Terry  was  doing  an  off-Broadway  show. 
A  friend  came  backstage  to  see  him 
with  a  date.  The  date,  of  course,  was 
Sherry. 

What  were  their  first  reactions  to 
each  other? 

Terry:  "I  thought  she  was  tall,  had 
red  hair  and  was  utterly  lovely." 

Sherry:  "Gee,  that's  a  tough  ques- 
tion." She  blushed.  "I  don't  think  I  can 
tell  you.  I  can  say  this.  It  was  an  aw- 
fully good  reaction." 

From  the  start,  nothing  was  easy.  But 
Terry,  with  Irish  charm  and  imagina- 
tion, prevailed.  He  wanted  to  see  more 
of  Sherry,  yet  had  to  do  "Search  for 
Tomorrow"  during  the  day  and  the  off- 
Broadway  show  at  night.  "I  did  the  only 
thing  I  could  do.  I  sent  her  tickets  to 
the  show."  Twelve  times  he  sent  Sherry 
tickets  and  twelve  times  she  came  to 
watch. 

Terry  smiled.  "Naturally,  I  had  to 
reward  such  loyalty.  We  became  en- 
gaged." 


Simple  enough,  but  by  no  means  the 
end  of  their  story.  Sherry  is  a  Canadi- 
an citizen,  here  on  a  student's  visa  to 
study  at  The  Art  Students'  League. 
They  were  engaged  on  May  29th.  Sher- 
ry's visa  was  up  on  June  2nd!  She  flew 
back  to  Winnipeg,  her  parents'  home, 
with  a  much-smitten  Terry  soon  fol- 
lowing. In  Winnipeg,  he  met  Sherry's 
parents  and  won  their  approval.  The 
two  then  flew  to  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  married.  "The  perfect  spot  for  a 
honeymoon,"  Terry  concedes,  "but  not 
for  us.  I  had  to  do  'The  Seven  Year 
Itch.' " 

In  Minneapolis,  Terry  had  one  week 
to  prepare  for  his  role.  "I  never  would 
have  seen  Sherry  if  the  producer  wasn't 
kind  enough  to  give  her  a  small  role  in 
the  show.  That  way,  we  could  see  each 
other." 

"And  I  could  keep  an  eye  on  him," 
Sherry  added,  laughing. 

Once  back  in  New  York,  they  had 
to  decorate  their  Greenwich  Village 
apartment.    "I    have  a   house   in    East 


stct7*s  of  TV's  daytime  dramas.   This  month— Terry  0' 'Sullivan  and  his   bride 
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It's  nice  when  a  husband  will  pre-test  a  new  recipe 
.  .  .  but  there's  no  telling  what  his  comment  will  be! 


The  perfect  setup:  Terry  agrees  to  pose  for  Sherry's  paintings 
and,  in  return,  she  promises  to  help  him  memorize  his  lines. 


Hampton,"  Terry  explained,  "so  much 
of  my  stuff  was  out  there." 

So,  after  almost  three  months  of  diffi- 
culties, they  were  ready  to  settle  down. 

"How  is  Sherry  as  a  cook?"  we  asked. 
Terry  stood  up,  suddenly  taking  on  all 
the  suavity  and  tact  of  a  veteran  diplo- 
mat. "Ah,  the  meals  vary.  Let  me  say 
this.  If  Sherry  were  an  expert,  I'd  have 
to  worry  about  my  weight.  I'd  have  to 
wonder  how  much  I  could  eat  and  still 
keep  my  waistline  and  how  little  I  could 
eat  and  still  keep  my  wife.  I  can  say 
this.  I'm  not  gaining  any  weight." 

Sherry  spoke  up.  "He's  just  kidding 
me  because  it  took  me  three  days  to 
make  a  potato  salad."  They  both 
laughed  and  Sherry  pleaded  with  us 
not  to  go  into  the  story  any  further. 
But  we  were  fascinated.  How  does  it 
take  three  days  to  make  a  potato  salad? 
"Well,  if  you  must  know.  First,  I  got 
the  idea.  Then  I  had  to  look  the  recipes 
up.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  buy- 
ing all  the  things  I'd  need.  And  the 
third  day  was  spent  making  it." 


There  was  a  pause.  Finally,  Terry 
said,  "Well,  go  on,  dear.  Finish  the 
story." 

Sherry,  in  a  small  voice,  said,  "Well, 
I  finished  it.  Then  I  had  an  accident." 

It  was  never  very  clear  just  how,  but 
the  potato  salad  ended  up  on  the  kitch- 
en floor  and  Sherry  fled  to  the  bathroom 
in  tears.  Terry  said,  "I  did  the  only 
thing  a  dutiful  and  caring  husband 
could  do  at  a  moment  like  that.  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  mopped  up  the 
mess." 

Did  that  end  her  cooking  adven- 
tures? "Certainly  not,"  Terry  said  seri- 
ously. "Sherry  is  learning  and  becom- 
ing quite  good." 

Sherry,  smiling,  admitted  she  was 
working  at  it.  She  also  works  at  her 
painting.  "She  gets  me  to  pose  for  her," 
Terry  said.  "But  you  know  actors.  It's 
not  in  their  natures  to  sit  still.  So  I 
pose  for  her  if  she'll  help  me  memo- 
rize my  lines  for  'Search  for  Tomorrow.'" 

Sherry  is  quite  serious  about  her 
painting.   "I   can't   tell   you  why,"   she 


says.  "I  didn't  sit  down  and  think  of 
what  I  wanted  to  be.  It  just  came  pour- 
ing out.  One  thing  I  can  say  about  my 
career.  It  will  never  interfere  with 
Terry's  career.  I'm  a  wife  first." 

After  talking  to  the  O'Sullivans,  one 
gets  the  impression  that  they're  two 
happy  people  with  enough  happiness 
left  over  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  joke  and  take  things  light- 
ly, but  the  love  they  have  for  each 
other  is  obvious  and  deep.  It  has  man- 
aged to  survive  twelve  performances 
off-Broadway,  a  honeymoon  filled  with 
the  "Itch."  and  a  kitchen  floor  a  la 
potato  salad.  Not  even  an  expiring  visa 
could  faze  them.  "My  visa  will  be  up 
again  soon."  Sherry  explained.  "They've 
changed  the  immigration  laws.  I'll  have 
to  go  back  if  I  can't  get  an  extension." 

We  asked  Terry  what  he  would  do 
if  this  happened. 

He  didn't  say.  He  simply  sat,  relaxed, 
smiling  mysteriously.  It's  safe  to  bet 
he  has  some  plan  up  his  sleeve! 

— Donald  Marsh 
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Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  TV  Radio  Mir- 
ror, Pattern  Department,  P.  O.  Box  137,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  II,  N.  Y.  Add 
10$  each  for  first  class  mailing.  California 
residents  add  sales  tax.  Send  fifty  cents  in 
coin  for  Fall-Winter  Catalogue. 


ANDY   GRIFFITH 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

like  the  rest  of  the  kids,  but  I  was  too 
embarrassed  to  express  myself  or  my 
needs.  I  don't  even  think  I  knew  what 
my  needs  were.  There  were  times 
when  I  thought  I  just  wanted  to  die. 

"The  happiest  times  I  spent  were  in 
my  room  by  myself,"  Andy  Griffith  re- 
members, "where  no  one  could  jeer  or 
poke  fun  at  me.  And  then  it  happened. 
That  chance  to  make  something  out  of 
a  handicap  that  so  many  people  let 
pass  by. 

"One  day  I  was  a  kid  with  a  big 
hurt,  a  complex  you  could  see  coming 
a  mile,  and  then — I  said  something 
funny.  I  made  a  whole  room  full  of 
people  laugh.  They  laughed  at  me,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  I  was  in  control,  be- 
cause I'd  made  them  laugh. 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  I've 
never  forgotten  the  lesson.  As  long  as 
everyone  was  going  to  laugh  at  me,  any- 
way, I  might  as  well  put  myself  in  the 
position  where  I  could  control  the 
laughter.  I  turned  a  disadvantage  into 
an  advantage  and,  in  doing  it,  I  changed 
my  whole  life. 

"No  one  can  speak  for  anyone  but 
himself,  but  I  sure  do  know  a  lot  of 
others  who  feel  like  I  do.  First,  you 
have  to  have  a  need  that  drives  you. 
Often  a  writer  writes  because  he  can't 
express  what  he  wants  to  say  in  con- 
versation. I  guess  you  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  a  painter,  musician 
or  a  sculptor.  It's  a  drive,  a  need,  with 
them — and  an  actor  is  stuck  with  it, 
too.  Acting  is  an  outlet  where  he  can 
express  the  many  mixed  emotions  he 
has  stirring  inside  him. 

"I  guess  you'd  have  to  say  that  one 
of  the  most  important  qualities  for  be- 
coming an  actor  is  to  possess  ability, 
but  just  as  important  is  to  have  the 
know-how  to  use  and  project  that  abil- 
ity. Then,  there's  hard  work — and  a  lot 
of  luck. 

"But  you  want  to  know  what  the  real 
secret  is?  It's  having  the  nerve  to  run 
with  the  ball  when  it's  handed  to  you. 
By  that  I  mean,  to  have  the  blind  igno- 
rance to  believe  in  yourself  when  no  one 
else  has  seen  you  proven." 

Opening  day 

Andy,  in  an  accent  impossible  to  re- 
cord on  a  typewriter,  went  on  to  relate 
that  first  time  he  got  his  chance  to 
carry  the  ball  and  made  everyone  laugh. 
In  his  enthusiasm  of  gleeful  recollec- 
tion, he  overturned  the  cup  of  coffee 
beside  his  plate,  but  if  anyone  in  the 
studio  commissary  noticed,  Andy  didn't. 

"This  other  kid,  Albert  McKnight — 
and  I'll  never  forget  his  name  to  my 
dying  day — was  in  my  home-room  at 
the  Rockford  Street  Grammar  School, 
and  we  sat  next  to  each  other  in  weekly 
assembly.  Someone  from  each  class  was 
always  assigned  to  represent  his  room 
and  get  up  and  do  something,  and  the 
teacher  had  chosen  Albert  to  recite  a 
poem  we'd  learned  in  English  class. 

"When  the  principal  announced  that 
the  next  offering  would  be  heard  from 
our   home-room,   I   was   sitting   on   the 


aisle,  and  I  got  up  to  let  Albert  out. 
And  you  know  what  he  did?  He  just 
sat  there  like  an  idiot  and  smirked  up 
at  me.  There  I  was,  the  only  one  stand- 
ing up  in  that  big  auditorium,  and  I 
realized  Albert  and  the  rest  of  my  room 
were  just  putting  me  on. 

"I  don't  know  to  this  day  what  made 
me  do  it  ...  I  guess  I  was  just  plumb 
tired  of  being  made  a  fool  of.  But  I 
marched  up  to  the  stage  and  started 
reciting  the  poem  we'd  learned.  In  be- 
tween the  lines,  I'd  make  little  com- 
ments of  my  own  on  what  I  thought  of 
the  poem  and  the  person  who  wrote  it, 
and  they  started  laughing.  I  found  out 
I  could  get  them  to  laugh  or  listen, 
whenever  I  wanted  them  to.  What  an 
experience — that  great  sea  of  laughter. 

"From  that  time  on,  no  one  kidded 
me  because  they  knew  I  could  whip 
them  verbally.  And,  most  important,  I 
knew  it." 

Andy  didn't  mention  it  at  the  table, 
but  I  was  reminded  of  the  story  I'd 
heard  about  how  he  got  the  part  of 
Lonesome  Rhodes  in  "Face  in  the 
Crowd." 

He  was  appearing  in  "No  Time  for 
Sergeants,"  the  smash  Broadway  hit 
that  made  him  a  star,  and  Elia  Kazan 
thought  he'd  be  right  to  play  the  part 
0/  Lonesome,  but  Budd  Shulberg,  who 
had  written  the  script,  had  to  okay  him. 

Andy  and  Shulberg  went  out  on  the 
town  and  didn't  get  home  till  the  wee 
hours  the  next  morning,  but  Shulberg 
turned  him  down.  Andy  was  quoted 
as  saying  long  afterwards: 

"I  wanted  that  part  and  Kazan 
thought  I  could  do  it,  so  he  arranged 
another  meeting  with  Shulberg — and 
that  time  I  talked  and  acted  just  like 
Lonesome  Rhodes,  a  guy  who  made  you 
mad.  The  first  time  I'd  been  Andy 
Griffith,  or  Will  Stockdale  in  'Ser- 
geants,' who  made  you  laugh.  I  got  the 
part.  Not  getting  it  would  have  been 
a  failure  and  would  have  gone  against 
everything  I  believe  in  doing  when  the 
ball  is  handed  to  you. 

"You  take  two  kids  we've  used  on 
our   TV  show  who   are   sure  winners. 

"Jim  Nabors  was  an  unknown  come- 
dian and  singer,  and  he'd  never  acted 
before  in  his  life.  We  handed  him  the 
ball  on  an  impulse,  and  that  little  ole 
boy  ran  and  ran.  He's  so  good  we're 
using  him  in  seven  out  of  the  first 
thirteen  shows  this  season. 

"And  then  little  Margaret  Ann  Peter- 
son, who  was  singing  with  a  combo. 
That  girl  has  everything;  her  style, 
walk,  looks,  the  way  she  wears  her 
clothes.  But  she  was  shy,  and  when  she 
had  to  do  a  close-up  of  a  big  clinch 
where  she  got  soundly  kissed,  she 
turned  pale.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
guess  she  realized  it  was  her  chance, 
maybe  she  wouldn't  get  another,  and 
that  youngster  gave  and  received  the 
biggest  smooch  I've  ever  seen. 

"A  lot  of  us,  most  of  us,  I  guess,  had 
unhappy  experiences  as  kids,  and  the 
secret  is  not  to  just  overcome  them  but 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  After  all, 
experience  is  a  dead  loss  if  you  can't 
sell  it  for  more  than  it  cost  you.  You 
know  what  I  mean?"      — Tricia  Jones 

"The  Andy  Griffith  Show"  is  seen  Mon- 
days on   CBS-TV   at  9:30   P.M.   EST. 
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WIN  BIG 
CASH  PRIZES  IN 

True  Story  Magazine's  Xew 


ITS  THE  CHANCE  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 

read  the  story... 
enjoy  the  story. ..then 


3 


Look  for  complete  details  and  entry  rules  in  the 
December  issue  of  TRUE  STORY  magazine,  now 
on  sale! 

A  wonderful  way  to  win  extra  pocket  money 
— and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  writer  to  win 
.  .  .  Enter  the  monthly  "Write  A  Title"  con- 
test today  .  .  .  Over  135  prizes  in  cash  and 
merchandise  every  month. 
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"What  do  we  learn  from     . .  .Adam  and  Eve?" 


If  a  naughty  girl  tempts  you 
to  do  something  bad, 
don't  do  it  while  God  is  watching." 


...Jonah  and  the  Whale?"  ...David  and  Goliath?" 


"People  make  whales  sick." 


"Duck!" 
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When  Art  Linkletter  asks  the  questions,  kids  say  the  darndest  things!  (So  do  the 
grown-ups  who  join  him  in  other  fun  and  games.)  Catch  them  all,  every  weekday,  on 
'House  Party"  on  your  CBS  Radio  Network  station.  And  while  you're  at  it,  enjoy 
radio's  other  top  personalities— Arthur  Godfrey  and  Garry  Moore— along  with  the 
best  On-The-Hour  News,  information  and  entertainment  on  The  CBS  Radio  Network 


Where  do  you  find 

the  best  On-The-Hour 

News,  information  and 

entertainment? 

Keep  tuned  to  your 
CBS  Radio  Network  Station: 

Alabama  Birmingham  WATV,  Gadsden  WAAX,  Mobile 
WKRG,  Montgomery  WCOV,  Selma  WGWC,  Tusca- 
loosa WJRD,  Tuscumbia  WVNA  Arizona  Phoenix 
KOOL,  Tucson  KOLD  Arkansas  El  Dorado  KELD, 
Fort  Smith  KFPW,  Hot  Springs  KZNG,  Little  Rock 
KXLR  California  Bakersfield  KERN,  Chico  KHSL, 
Eureka  KINS,  Fresno  KFRE,  Los  Angeles  KNX, 
Modesto  KBEE,  Palm  Springs  KCMJ,  Redding  KVCV, 
Sacramento  KFBK,  San  Diego  KFMB,  San  Francisco 
KCBS  Colorado  Colorado  Springs  KVOR,  Denver 
KLZ,  Grand  Junction  KREX  Connecticut  Hartford- 
Manchester  WINF,  Waterbury  WBRY  District  of 
Columbia  Washington  WTOP  Florida  Fort  Myers 
WINK,  Fort  Pierce  WARN,  Gainesville  WGGG, 
Jacksonville  WIVY,  Key  West  WKWF,  Miami  WKAT, 
Orlando  WDBO,  Pensacola  WMEL,  St.  Augustine 
WFOY,  Sarasota  WSPB,  Tallahassee  WTNT,  Tampa 
WDAE,  West  Palm  Beach  WJNO  Georgia  Albany 
WGPC,  Athens  WGAU,  Atlanta  WYZE,  Augusta 
WRDW,  Columbus  WRBL,  Gainesville  WGGA,  Macon 
WMAZ,  Rome  WLAQ,  Savannah  WTOC,  Thomasville 
WPAX  Idaho  Boise  KBOI,  Idaho  Falls  KID,  Lewiston 
KRLC  Illinois  Champaign  WDWS,  Chicago  WBBM, 
Danville  WDAN,  Decatur  WSOY,  Peoria  WMBD, 
Quincy  WTAD,  Rock  Island  WHBF,  Springfield  WTAX 
Indiana  Anderson  WHBU,  Fort  Wayne  WANE,  Indi- 
anapolis WISH,  Kokomo  WIOU,  Marion  WMRI,  Mun- 
cie  WLBC,  South  Bend  WSBT,  Terre  Haute  WTHI 
Iowa  Cedar  Rapids  WMT,  Des  Moines  KRNT,  Mason 
City  KGLO,  Ottumwa  KBIZ  Kansas  Colby  KXXX, 
Pittsburgh  KSEK,  Topeka  WIBW,  Wichita  KFH  Ken- 
tucky Ashland  WCMI,  Henderson  WSON,  Hopkins- 
ville  WHOP,  Lexington  WVLK,  Louisville  WINN, 
Owensboro  WOMI,  Paducah  WPAD,  Paintsville 
WSIP  Louisiana  Alexandria  KALB,  Monroe  KNOE, 
New  Orleans  WWL  Maine  Portland  WLOB,  Water- 
ville-Skowhegan  WGHM  Maryland  Baltimore  WCBM, 
Cumberland  WCUM,  Frederick  WFMD,  Hagerstowrt 
WARK  Massachusetts  Boston  WEEI,  Fitchburg 
WFGM,  Greenfield  WHAI,  Pittsfield  WBRK,  Spring- 
field WMAS,  Worcester  WNEB  Michigan  Detroit 
WJR,  Grand  Rapids  WJEF,  Kalamazoo  WKZO,  Sagi- 
naw WSGW Minnesota  Duluth  KDAL,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  WGCO  Mississippi  Meridian  WCOC  Missouri 
Joplin  KODE,  Kansas  City  KCMO,  St.  Louis  KMOX, 
Springfield  KITS  Montana  Butte  KBOW,  Missoula 
KGVO  Nebraska  Omaha  WOW,  Scottsbluff  KOLT 
Nevada  Las  Vegas  KLUC,  Reno  KCBN  New  Hamp- 
shire Concord  WKXL,  Keene  WKNE,  Laconia  WEMJ 
New  Jersey  Atlantic  City  WFPG  New  Mexico  Albu- 
querque KGGM,  Sante  Fe  KVSF  New  York  Albany 
WROW,  Binghamton  WNBF,  Buffalo  WBEN,  Elmira 
WELM,  Gloversville  WENT,  Ithaca  WHCU,  Kingston 
WKNY,  New  York  WCBS,  Plattsburgh  WEAV,  Roch- 
ester WHEC,  Syracuse  WHEN,  Utica  WIBX,  Water- 
town  WWNY  North  Carolina  Asheville  WWNC,  Char- 
lotte WBT,  Durham  WDNC,  Fayetteville  WFAI, 
Greensboro  WBIG,  Greenville  WGTC,  Rocky  Mount 
WFMA  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks  KILO,  Jamestown 
KEYJ,  Valley  City  KOVC  Ohio  Akron  WADC,  Cin- 
cinnati WCPO,  Columbus  WBNS,  Dayton  WHIO, 
Portsmouth  WPAY,  Youngstown  WKBN  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  City-Norman  WNAD  Oregon  Eugene 
KERG,  Klamath  Falls  KFLW,  Medford  KYJC,  Port- 
land KOIN,  Roseburg  KRNR  Pennsylvania  Altoona 
WVAM,  DuBois  WCED,  Harrisburg  WHP,  Indiana 
WDAD,  Johnstown  WARD,  Philadelphia  WCAU, 
Pittsburgh-McKeesport  WEDO,  Reading  WHUM, 
Scranton  WGBI,  State  College  WRSC,  Sunbury 
WKOK,  Uniontown  WMBS,  Williamsport  WWPA 
Rhode  Island  Providence  WEAN  South  Carolina 
Anderson  WAIM,  Charleston  WCSC,  Columbia- 
Cayce  WCAY,  Greenville  WMRB,  Spartanburg  WSPA 
South  Dakota  Rapid  City  KOTA,  Yankton  WNAX 
Tennessee  Chattanooga  WDOD,  Cookeville  WHUB, 
Johnson  City  WJCW,  Knoxville  WNOX,  Memphis 
WREC,  Nashville  WLAC  Texas  Austin  KTBC,  Corpus 
Chrlsti  KSIX,  Dallas  KRLD,  El  Paso  KIZZ.Harlingen 
KGBT,  Houston  KTRH,  Lubbock  KFYO,  San  Antonio 
KMAC,  Texarkana  KOSY,  Wichita  Falls  KWFT  Utah 
Cedar  City  KSUB,  Salt  Lake  City  KSL  Vermont 
Barre  WSNO,  Brattleboro  WKVT  Virginia  Norfolk 
WTAR,  Richmond  WRNL,  Roanoke  WDBJ,  Staunton 
WAFC  Washington  Seattle  KIRO,  Spokane  KGA, 
Sunnyside  KREW,  Walla  Walla  KUJ,  Wenatchee 
KUEN,  West  Virginia  Beckley  WJLS,  Charleston 
WCHS,  Fairmont  WMMN,  Parkersburg  WPAR, 
Princeton  WLOH,  Wheeling  WOMP  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay  WBAY,  Madison WKOW,  Milwaukee  WMIL. 


JAMES   FRANCISCUS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

He  used  to  take  me  and  my  brother 
John  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  Mis- 
souri woods." 

That  was  manhood  being  handed 
down,  from  father  to  son.  From  now 
on,  Jim  would  have  to  find  it  without 
his  father's  help,  fight  for  it  instead  of 
being  eased  into  it. 

Somehow  Jim  remembered  even  the 
punishments  as  a  contact  with  man- 
hood. "If  I  bed,"  he  says  with  a  lin- 
gering half-smile,  "or  did  something  I 
was  told  not  to  do,  he  would  send  me 
to  my  room.  If  I  did  it  again,  he  would 
turn  me  over  his  knee  and  spank  me." 

It  was  difficult  for  Jim  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  his  father's  death  on  a  far- 
off  battlefield.  Hard  for  him  to  reabze 
fully  that  there  would  be  no  more  of 
those  great  trips  to  the  country  with 
rifle  and  fishing  gear  .  .  .  "just  us  men" 
.  .  .  and  no  more  of  those  paddlings 
which  curiously  made  him  feel  closer 
than  ever  to  his  dad. 

"I  remember  when  he  was  killed  I 
was  very  aware  of  what  death  meant, 
as  far  as  knowing  that  he  would  never 
be  around  again,"  Jim  muses.  "I  was 
very  unhappy.  But,  at  eight,  you  really 
don't  feel  the  impact  of  things  that  you 
do  when  you're  older." 

From  tragedy,  Jim  Franciscus  learned 
that  part  of  manhood  was  doing  with- 
out. Like  growing  up  without  a  father 
and  managing  to  be  strong  and  self- 
reliant  and  uncomplaining  ...  as  if 
you  had  him  there  at  your  side  to  guide 
you,  to  set  an  example  for  you. 

That  was  when  Jim  discovered  that 
mothers  could  show  the  way  to  man- 
hood, too.  His  mother,  anyway.  She 
could  have  babied  him.  She  could  have 
overcompensated  for  his  loss — and  hers 
— by  turning  him  into  a  mama's  boy. 
But  she  didn't. 

"My  mother  was  a  great  gal,"  he 
says  proudly,  "and  still  is.  She  filled 
the  role  very  well.  Then,  four  years 
later,  she  remarried  and  we  found  a 
wonderful  father — as  a  stepfather. 
Francis  La  Farge  is  his  name.  He's  a 
stockbroker  in  New  York  with  the 
Clark  Dodge  Company.  And  a  fine  man. 
He  has  made  my  mother  terribly  hap- 
py and  has  been  a  fine  father  to  my 
brother  and  me." 

But  a  boy's  struggle  for  manhood 
couldn't  wait  four  years  on  his  widowed 
mother's  remarriage.  Even  earlier,  from 
the  very  time  his  father  put  on  his  uni- 
form, Jim's  mother  gave  him  some  of 
the  things  that  manhood  is  made  of — 
like  trust  and  freedom. 

"From  Clayton — where  I  was  born 
and  where  we  lived — I  would  go  into 
St.  Louis  by  myself,  on  the  street  car, 
at  seven  or  eight.  I  hitchhiked  to  school 
when  I  was  six  and  seven.  And  I  used 
to  hitchhike  to  the  country  club  to  swim. 
I  was  on  my  own,  and  that  was  that. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  elbow  room  .  .  . 
but  if  I  failed  to  handle  the  freedom 
she  allowed  me,  she'd  tell  me — in  no 
uncertain  terms — if  it  happened  again, 
I  wouldn't  have  that  elbow  room!  If 
I  didn't  come  home  from  the  movies 
when  I  was  supposed  to,  I  didn't  get 


to  go  to  the  movies  again  for  a  couple 
of  months.   She   meant   business." 

That  was  the  preparation,  and  it 
served  him  well.  But  it  did  not  spare 
him  from  battle.  All  his  life,  Jim  Fran- 
ciscus has  been  faced  with  a  continuing 
fight  for  manhood.  Sometimes  the  test 
was  simple  and  primitive — like  the 
nerve  to  fight. 

"My  brother  and  I  fought  like  dogs 
when  we  were  younger,"  Jim  grins. 
"We  fought  all  the  time.  He  always 
could  beat  the  hell  out  of  me,  when- 
ever he  wanted  to,  because  he  was 
bigger  and  older.  When  it  got  to  the  age 
where  I  began  to  knock  him  down — 
we  decided  it  was  time  to  stop.  But 
we've  always  been  close." 

That  was  a  taste  of  manhood:  to  love 
your  brother,  but  not  have  to  fear  him 
...  to  have  his  respect,  as  well  as  his 
affection. 

A  new  "battlefield" 

The  fight  for  manhood  flared  on  other 
fronts,  too.  In  strange  cities.  In  strange 
schools.  And,  ultimately,  on  the  most 
private  and  ferocious  battlefield  of  all 
— in  Jim's  own  mind. 

Jim  was  twelve  when  his  mother  re- 
married and  the  family  moved  to  New 
York  City.  There  was  more  than  geog- 
raphy between  his  new  home  and  Clay- 
ton, Missouri.  The  change  was  a  jolt 
.  .  .  and  it  made  him  doubt  himself  as 
never  before.  He  was  convinced  he 
didn't  fit  in  with  the  boys  his  age. 

His  young  manhood  was  on  the  line 
again. 

"First  of  all,"  he  points  out,  "from 
Missouri  to  New  York  is  a  big  jump. 
I  felt  inadequate  in  New  York  because 
there's  a  social  system  I  was  unfamiliar 
with.  I  felt  awkward  in  it — I  felt  I 
didn't  belong,  coming  from  a  Mid- 
western background." 

Self-doubt  spiraled.  Even  the  learn- 
ing process  galloped  at  a  greater  clip 
in  the  East.  Upon  transferring,  Jim  was 
dropped  a  year  behind  in  class.  It 
seemed  like  the  whole  world  was  spin- 
ning too  fast  for  him.  Nothing  was  go- 
ing right. 

"Almost  the  minute  I  got  to  New 
York,  I  was  sent  away  to  school,"  Jim 
recalls.  "It's  hard  to  go  away  to  school, 
when  you've  been  so  close  to  your  fam- 
ily ..  .  especially,  when  you've  just 
moved  away  from  everything  you've 
known  since  birth. 

"You  get  homesick.  You're  on  your 
own,  really  on  your  own.  No  family  to 
run  to.  I  disliked  it  almost  every  time 
I  went  away.  I  disliked  the  confinement 
because  I'd  always  loved  freedom  so 
much." 

They  were  fashionable  schools,  to  be 
sure:  Fenderson  in  West  Newton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Taft  Prep  in  Water- 
town,  Connecticut.  The  social  esteem 
was  great. 

But  the  personal  esteem  was  nil. 

"At  that  time,"  Jim  admits,  "I  was 
my  own  worst  enemy."  Anticipating  re- 
jection, he  rejected  himself.  His  feeling 
of  manhood  slipped  away  like  sand. 

"Everyone  was  wonderful,"  he  says      t 
now,  looking  back.  "It  was  really  just      V 
my  sensitivity.  But — whatever  the  Teason      R 
— it    wasn't    a    great    fun-thing    to    go 
through."     (Please     turn     the    page) 
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Graduate  Now! 

What  does  a  High  School  Diploma  mean  to  you? 

Increased  earning  power?  A  wider  choice  of 
respected  careers?  Faster  promotions?  A  richer, 
fuller  life? 

All  this— and  more— can  be  yours  more  easily 
than  you  think.  You  "attend"  high  school  at 
home,  in  spare  time... study  at  your  own  pace. 
Take  only  the  subjects  you  need  for  your 
Diploma.  Expert  instructors  guide  you,  step  by 
step.    It's  easy.    It's  fun. 

Latest,  Approved  Textbooks — Yours  to  Keep. 
You  build  a  fine  library  to  use  and  enjoy  for  a 
lifetime.  Everything  included  in  one  low  tuition. 
Send  for  Free  „  ..       .  ,«».  _  .      . 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
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Los  Angeles  37,  Calif. 
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Now! 
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Poems  Wanted 
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Popular,  Rock  &  Roll, 
Country  &  Western,  and 
Gospel  poems  for  musical 
setting  and  recording  with 
"the  Nashville  Sound". 
Send  poems  today  for 
Free  examination  and  our 
best  offer. 


MUSIC  CITY  SONGCRAFTERS 

Studio  M,  6145  Acklen  Station,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO 


KILL  THE 
HAIR  ROOT 


IS  THE  MAHLER  WAY! 


Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion. —  don't  delay  another  day! 

Send  10c  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "New 
Radiant  Beauty"  .  .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself! 

MAHLER'S  INC.  Dept.  603-T,  Providence  15,  R.I. 
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GENUINE  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Your  Name  Printed  FREE  on  each 


40  ENVELOPES 
INCLUDED  only 

$£00 

Simply  send  us  your 

favorite  snapshot, 

picture,  print.  We 

will  photograph  it  and 

make  40  Genuine  Photo  Christmas 

cards  and  print  your  name  or  ANY  name  FREE 

on  each  card.  We  repeat:  40  Genuine  Photo  f 

cards  on  glossy  rich  stock!  And  40  matching  envelopes  are 

included  FREE.  We  don't  even  need  your  negative.  We  prefer  picture, 

print  or  snapshot.  This  is  the  greatest  photo  Christmas  card  offer 

ever.  Don't  confuse  this  with  cheap  printing-press  reproductions. 

These  are  genuine  photographs!  Order  NOW!  Send  your  favorite  photo 

-any  size,  along  with  $1.00  plus  35c  for  postage  and  handling  for 

each  set.  Prompt  service  sincerely  promised  but  orders  must  reach 

us  by  December  11,  1963.  Complete  money-back  guarantee  if  not 

delighted.  Sorry,  no  COD's.  Photo-King,  Dept.PC-30,  P.O.  Box  3181, 

Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  point  was  that  Jim  did  go 
through  with  it.  He  didn't  run  away 
from  school,  and  he  didn't  run  away 
from  his  problem. 

Because  sports  were  universal — played 
the  same  in  New  England  prep  schools 
as  in  Missouri — he  went  out  for  foot- 
ball and  baseball.  Though  he  went 
about  his  business  timidly  and  quietly 
.  .  .  because  he  felt  like  an  interloper 
and  anticipated  ostracism  .  .  .  his  class- 
mates never  took  Jim  for  a  country 
bumpkin.  Just  the  opposite!  They  were 
charmed.  They  liked  a  new  boy  who 
wasn't  pushy,  who  didn't  have  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder. 

They  also  liked  the  way  he  played 
the  game. 

"Everything  happened  without  my 
driving  for  it,"  Jim  recalls,  still  amazed. 
"I  was  made  captain  of  the  football 
team,  president  of  the  class,  that  kind 
of  thing.  Being  from  a  small  town,  I'd 
never  thought  of  myself  as  'popular.' 
So  when,  suddenly,  I  was  captain  of  this 
and  president  of  that,  I  was  dumb- 
founded." 

Dumbfounded,  but  not  entirely  de- 
ceived. After  a  while,  Jim  began  to 
suspect  that  his  newfound  popularity 
was  serving  his  ego  more  than  his  sense 
of  manhood.  But  he  was  man  enough 
to  question  the  value  of  the  hail-fellow- 
well-met  friendships  which  had  come 
so  easily  and  he  had  welcomed  so 
gratefully. 

Man  enough,  in  short,  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth  and  see  its  cavities. 

What  should  a  man  do? 

"At  that  time  in  my  life,"  he  con- 
cedes, "I  depended  a  great  deal  on 
those  signs  of  success.  It  seemed  I 
couldn't  live  with  myself,  without  peo- 
ple surrounding  me  and  making  me 
feel  I  was  a  fine  individual  and  all 
that.  When  I  finally  grew  out  of  this 
stage,  I  really  wasn't  happy  with  my- 
self— for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while." 

A  real  man,  a  voice  inside  began  to 
whisper,  can't  be  content  merely  with 
being  a  campus  idol  forever.  There  has 
to  be  more  than  that. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  these  were 
people  I  didn't  really  know.  They  didn't 
really  know  me,  either  .  .  .  nor  care 
about  me — personally.  It  was  that 
anonymous  kind  of  acceptance.  Once  I 
figured  that  out,  I  saw  no  great  value 
in  it.  I  felt  there  must  be  something 
more  important  in  life  than  this  to  look 
for,  to  try  and  put  your  energies  into." 

Growing  pains.  Manhood  pains. 

"I  wanted  to  appreciate  myself — 
that's  what  it  was." 

Something  deep  in  Jim  cried  out  for 
him  to  be,  not  just  part  man,  but  a 
complete  one.  So  he  turned  from 
athletic  heroics  and  scholastic  politics 
to  a  lonely  playing  field  where  there 
were  no  cheering  crowds.  The  new  goal 
was  personal  achievement — unwitnessed 
and  unapplauded  until  a  man  had  pro- 
duced something  he  could  be  proud  to 
sign  with  his  own  name. 

Jim  Franciscus  decided  to  become  a 
writer.  And  he  found  it  took  manhood, 
indeed,  to  lock  out  the  world  and  do 
battle  with  a  blank  piece  of  paper.  But 
Jim  wrote  in  earnest.  He  did  both  short 
stories  and  plays  .  .  .  three  of  the  latter 


saw  the  light  of  production  at  Yale, 
and  one  almost  got  to  Broadway. 

Then  he  discovered  how  bitterly  dis- 
appointment could  challenge  manhood. 
Suddenly,  he  realized  that  writing 
didn't  answer  his  needs,  after  all  .  .  . 
a  jolting  blow  of  self-revelation  which 
he  took  on  the  chin.  For  him,  writing 
didn't  broaden  his  world.  It  narrowed 
it. 

"Writing  had  become  a  jealous  mis- 
tress in  my  life,"  he  nods.  "Weekends 
at  college,  I  was  always  writing  rather 
than  going  out  on  dates.  During  the 
week,  when  I  finished  my  studies,  I 
sometimes  wrote  until  four  in  the 
morning. 

"I  loved  it,  but  I  was  unable  to  enjoy 
any  kind  of  meaningful  relationship 
with  anyone.  I  hardly  heard  a  word 
they  said.  My  mind  was  totally  con- 
sumed with  the  project  I  was  then  on. 
I  was  leading  a  hermit  type  of  existence 
I  really  didn't  want  to  lead." 

So,  out  of  the  isolation  of  writing, 
Jim  turned  to  the  fellowship  of  acting. 
He's  never  believed  in  letting  himself 
be  fooled.  In  one  turning  point  of  his 
life  after  another,  the  essence  of  his 
fight  for  manhood  has  been  a  battle 
against  self-deception. 

A  world  without  women 

He  realized  now  that  loneliness  didn't 
make  him  more  of  a  man — but  less.  It 
was  something  he  had  begun  to  dis- 
cover in  his  teens,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  live  in  a  cloistered  world  where  there 
were  no  girls — not  to  be  danced  with, 
not  to  be  talked  with,  not  even  to  be 
seen. 

"There  are  certain  problems,"  Jim 
says  with  a  wry  twist  of  a  grin,  "that 
everyone  faces  who  goes  to  preparatory 
school  .  .  .  the  confining  factors,  the 
lack  of  association  with  girls.  You're 
away  from  girls  eight  months  out  of 
a  year.  When  you  go  to  parties,  as  I 
did  in  New  York  on  holidays,  you're 
very  unsure  of  yourself  and  you  feel 
insecure." 

Jim  wiped  himself  out  at  those 
dances.  He  would  falter,  yield  the  field 
to  others  and  fairly  crawl  to  the  side- 
lines. Self-doubt  hobbled  him  again — 
and  self-doubt  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
posite sex  was  the  worst  possible  threat 
to  his  sense  of  manhood! 

"You  feel  out  of  place  again,"  he 
says,  remembering  those  painful  years. 
"You  feel  awkward  and  you  don't  en- 
joy yourself.  There  would  be  a  very 
attractive  girl  I  wanted  to  dance  with, 
but  I'd  see  a  great  many  other  people 
cutting  in  on  her — and  then  I'd  back 
off.  I  felt  who  am  /  to  dare? 

"In  your  teens,  the  transition  from 
all  your  boyhood  pals  to  learning  to 
get  along  with  women  as  people — not 
as  a  foreign  sex! — is  a  tough  transition, 
anyway.  It's  especially  so  when  you're 
segregated  in  an  all-male  environment 
for  so  long." 

It  was  a  denial  that,  while  it  lasted, 
violated  Jim's  growing  sense  of  man- 
hood— but  he  simply  didn't  permit  it  to 
last  any  longer  than  the  enforced  sep- 
aration itself.  He  conquered  the  awk- 
wardness and  lack  of  confidence  as  soon 
as  altered  circumstances — at  Yale,  to 
begin  with— allowed. 


But,  while  it  lasted,  it  chopped  away 
at  him.  He  felt  less  a  man. 


A  woman  all  his  own! 

Even  after  school  days,  Jim  found 
there  were  still  many  arenas  in  which 
he  had  to  fight  for  his  manhood. 
There  were  new  challenges  to  be  met, 
for  instance,  when  he  married  Kitty 
Wellman,  lovely  daughter  of  retired 
Hollywood  director  William  Wellman. 
At  this  point  in  his  career,  Jim  was 
seemingly  "just  another  struggling 
actor"  trying  to  make  it  in  Hollywood. 
Despite  some  independent  pictures  and 
even  his  stardom  in  TV's  "Naked 
City"  (filmed  in  New  York)  during  its 
first  year,  there  was  no  wild  clamor  for 
his  services.  But  cynical  Hollywood 
predicted  a  sudden  rise  in  the  Francis- 
cus  fortunes  when  Jim  became  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  influential  Mr.  Wellman! 
Jim  faces  the  situation  candidly. 
Here  was  a  point  at  which  he  could 
have  defaulted  as  the  complete  man  he 
wanted  to  be :  His  need  was  real.  Wil- 
liam Wellman  was  in  a  position  to  help 
him.  Under  pressure  like  that,  almost 
anyone  might  be  vulnerable.  Almost 
anyone  might  sell  his  manhood — or 
maybe  just  rent  it  out — given  the  same 
circumstances. 
Almost  anyone. 
But  not  Jim. 

"I  certainly  wouldn't  want  him  to 
walk  up  to  Darryl  Zanuck  and  say, 
'This  is  my  son-in-law  and  use  him  in 
a  film,  will  you?'  I  wouldn't  want  that, 
at  all,"  Jim  remarks  with  a  pained  ex- 
pression. "I  wouldn't  allow  it." 

To  him,  it  wasn't  just  a  matter  of 
pride.  It  was  a  matter  of  manhood. 

And  sometimes,  of  course,  a  man  has 
to  do  battle  with  his  own  wife  to  estab- 
lish his  manhood!  Jim  Franciscus  is 
too  much  of  a  man  to  deny  that  he  has 
met  the  foe  on  this  field,  as  on  others. 
"Kitty  and  I  are  both  healthy  and 
very  enthusiastic  people."  he  laughs. 
"We  have  our  disagreements.  They  are 
not  many — but  wThen  we  have  them, 
they're  good  ones.  I'd  say  that  we  have 
maybe  one  or  two  good  fights  a  year." 
Having  asserted  his  manhood.  Jim  is 
neither  chastened  nor  cuckolded  by 
such  enlivening  of  the  domestic  at- 
mosphere. 

"It's  a  rejuvenation!"  he  insists. 
"Things  have  been  going  along  too  well 
.  .  .  something  needs  to  be  juiced  up. 
to  get  the  engine  going  again.  When 
we  have  our  fights,  they're  not  wild 
and  screaming  and  yelling.  They  do 
hurt  us — perhaps  because  they  happen 
so  rarely.  However,  they're  over  quick- 
ly, very  quickly." 

It's  good  for  a  marriage,  when  the 
husband  believes  in  his  manhood  .  .  . 
and  better  still,  when  husband  and  wife 
welcome  their  first  child — as  Jim  and 
Kitty  expect  to  do,  this  December! 

As  a  father  himself.  Jim  should  then 
savor  the  most  meaningful  victory  of 
all,  in  that  battle  of  doubts  which  be- 
gan when  a  confused  little  boy  lost  his 
own  dad  much  too  early  in  life. 

— William  Tusher 

Jim  stars  in  "Mr.  Novak"  on  NBC-TV 
— Tues.,  7:30  to  8:30  P.M.  EST— and 
in  Warner  Bros.'  "Youngblood  Hawke." 
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JASON    EVERS 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

series  on  TV.  "Herb"  Evers  was  the 
123rd  actor  to  audition  the  part  for 
producer  Paul  Harrison.  Finally  he  was 
hired— but  only  on  condition  that  he 
renounce  the  plain  Herb  tag  for  the 
more  glamorous  one  of  "Jason." 

"At  that  stage,"  says  Jason,  "I'd  have 
been  willing  to  switch  my  name  to 
mud."  Though  the  "Wrangler"  was 
short-lived,  it  proved  popular  with  the 
fans  and,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
Evers  a  mass  audience  that  clamored 
to  see  more  of  him.  "The  name  of  Jason 
sure  proved  to  be  my  golden  fleece,"  he 
comments  dryly. 

He  has  worked  steadily  since  becom- 
ing Jason.  In  fact,  in  his  three  years  of 
toil  in  the  Hollywood  mills,  he  has  only 
been  "at  liberty"  for  twelve  weeks,  an 
unusual  record  even  for  outstanding 
stars.  Shirley  and  he  have  bought  a 
home  off  Laurel  Canyon  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  complete  with  swim- 
ming pool  and  air-conditioning. 

Their  quarrels  seem  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but,  as  he  points  out,  "They 
were  mostly  differences  of  nerves  and 
temper,  nothing  basic."  The  Evers'  do 
not  have  children;  of  course,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  his  difficult 
road  to  fame  had  something  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  children.  "An  unemployed 
or  unsuccessful  actor  has  problems 
enough  without  adding  those  of  chil- 
dren to  support,"  he  points  out. 

One  Christmas  season  was  so  bad 
that,  true  to  their  "method,"  the  Evers' 
decided  to  challenge  bad  luck  by 
splurging.  They  had  a  Diner's  Club 
card  and,  since  it  had  been  a  very  poor 
season  for  most  of  their  friends  in  the 
theater,  they  went  to  Dunhills  and  se- 
lected gifts  to  the  tune  of  over  $700! 

"Our  unemployment  insurance  had 
about  run  out,"  says  Jason,  "and  we 
were  existing  on  Shirley's  small  pay- 
check from  her  job  as  a  saleswoman. 
But  we  felt  great  .  .  .  and  so  did  our 
friends.  It  gave  them  the  lift  they  need- 
ed to  survive  as  actors." 

It  took  the  Evers  three  years  to  pay 
off  this  generous  Yuletide  whim,  but 
they've  never  regretted  it  for  a  moment. 

The  stardom  Jason  and  Shirley  were 
so  sure  was  waiting  for  them  never  ma- 
terialized while  they  were  in  New  York. 
The  one  blockbuster  role,  the  one  smash 
hit,  kept  eluding  them.  Late  in  1959, 
with  few  if  any  prospects  in  view,  Jason 
borrowed  $1500  from  his  parents  to 
finance  the  move  to  Hollywood.  They 
traveled  light,  a  few  personal  belong- 
ings and  the  third  member  of  their 
family.  "Corky,"  their  dog. 

Three  weeks  later,  Herb  Evers  had  a 
new  name  and,  incredibly,  a  steady 
job.  Now  with  money  flowing  in  in- 
stead of  out  for  a  change,  the  Evers' 
did  not  alter  their  way  of  life.  "We 
didn't  rush  for  the  first  house  on  a  hill 
with  swimming  pool,  but  we  did  con- 
tinue to  live  in  a  nice  place — something 
we  always  did,  no  matter  how  rough  the 
going  was.  I  admire  actors,  writers  and 
other  artists  who  can  live  in  cold-water 
flats  and  still  have  ambition.  I  don't 
think   I   ever   could  have — and   it   was 


only  due  to  the  devotion  of  my  parents 
and  wife  that  I  never  had  to  try  it. 
That's  why  I'm  so  grateful.  The  first 
thing  we  did  when  my  career  started 
going  in  Hollywood  was  to  pay  off  my 
parents.  Of  course,  we  could  never  pay 
them  off  completely  for  all  they  did 
during  the  lean  years." 

Smiling  in  remembrance,  Shirley 
adds,  "We  still  lived  well,  though.  I 
didn't  lack  for  a  thing.  Neither  did 
Jason,  and  certainly  not  Corky.  We 
went  right  ahead  spoiling  ourselves, 
but  only  with  little  luxuries  that  we 
really  had  a  yen  for.  It's  never  been  a 
thing  with  us  to  be  envious  of  others. 

"The  first  few  days  we  were  out 
here,  we  were  down  to  a  few  dollars  in 
cash.  We  were  living  on  our  unemploy- 
ment checks  then,  and  things  looked 
dreary.  So  Jason  said,  'Let's  have  a 
fling.'  He  took  every  cent  we  had,  hailed 
a  cab,  and  we  drove  to  Malibu  Inn, 
where  we  dined  on  hot  dogs  and  beer, 
and  then  took  another  cab  home.  It  left 
us  broke,  but  it  was  good  for  our  morale." 

Now  that  Jason  is  firmly  established 
in  "Channing,"  Shirley  has  begun  de- 
voting herself  to  her  career.  She  re- 
cently appeared  opposite  him  in  an 
episode  of  the  series. 

There  has  been  only  one  event  in  re- 
cent years  to  mar  their  happiness. 
Corky,  twelve  years  of  age,  died  in  her 
sleep  one  night.  Jason  broke  down  and 
wept.  The  next  day  Shirley  insisted  that 
they  go  to  the  pound  and  pick  out  a 
new  pet.  Jason  fell  hard  for  a  mixed 
collie  and  shepherd  whose  name  was 
"Duchess."  The  reason?  "Well,  to  be 
honest,  it  was  because  she  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Corky  .  .  ." 

Though  it  is  nearly  a  year  since 
Corky  died,  Shirley  and  Jason  often 
look  at  Duchess  and  sigh,  "Do  you  re- 
member when  Corky  .  .  ."  But  the  new 
dog  has  not  suffered  by  the  compari- 
sons. She  is  the  center  of  the  Evers 
household  and  her  affectionate  ways 
have  made  up  for  the  death  of  Corky. 

"My  attitude  toward  death  is  the 
same  as  toward  love,"  says  Jason  Evers 
thoughtfully.  "You  mustn't  let  it  ruin 
your  life — you  mustn't  dwell  on  your 
loss  without  giving  equal  time  to  your 
gain.  For  every  Corky,  there  is  a 
Duchess.  That's  the  secret  .  .  ." 

— Flora  Rand 

Jason  plays  Prof.  Joseph  Howe  on  ABC- 
TV's  "Channing,"  Wed.,  10  P.M.  EST. 
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The  tragedy  of  Margarita  Sierra 


"It  is  much  fun  to  not  know  never  what's  going  on,"  Margarita 
Sierra  once  said  gleefully.  And,  freely  interpreted,  the  little 
Spanish  fireball's  highly  individual  brand  of  English  meant: 
"Life's  more  fun  when  one  cannot  anticipate  things!" 

But,  to  the  many  TV  fans  who  watched  and  heard  her  as  Cha 
Cha  O'Brien  on  Warners'  "SurfSide  6,"  Margarita's  great  love  of 
life  needed  no  translation.  Her  beauty  and  talent  had  been  speak- 
ing for  themselves  ever  since  she  was  born  in  Madrid — appro- 
priately enough,  on  a  New  Year's  Eve. 

Daughter  of  a  scene-painter,  she  virtually  grew  up  in  the  the- 
ater .  .  .  loving  every  unexpected,  cymbal-clanging  moment.  At 
two,  she  could  mimic  everything  she  saw.  At  four,  she  rushed 
into  her  first  singing  and  dancing  role  when  the  regular  child 
performer  fell  ill.  At  eight,  she  had  her  own  musical  revue.  In 
her  teens,  she  was  a  star  in  clubs,  theaters  and  Spanish  films. 
At  twenty,  she  had  triumphantly  toured  Central  and  South 
America,  headlined  top  supper  clubs  in  the  United  States. 

The  lucky  break  had  always  been  there,  for  even  less  than 
the  asking — even  when  she  lightheartedly  tossed  away  her  first 
bid  from  Warner  Bros,  executives  who  caught  her  act  in  the  plush 
Persian  Room  of  New  York's  Hotel  Plaza. 

"I  think  they  nobody  and  throw  cards  in  drawer,"  she  giggled. 

Luckily,  communications  were  quickly  established  on  a  more 
solid  base  .  .  .  and  so  was  Margarita,  as  the  ebullient  Cha  Cha. 

Everything  always  clicked  like  clockwork  for  this  skylark.  You 
see,  time  was  on  her  side!  Of  course,  there  hadn't  been  time 
for  romance,  for  marriage,  for  all  those  children  she  was  going 
to  cook  such  wonderful  meals  for — someday.  But  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  in  the  future,  Margarita  laughed  .  .  .  perhaps 
now  that  the  TV  series  had  finished  shooting.  .  .  . 

Early  this  year,  the  sparkling  brunette  learned  that  she  must 
rest  her  joyous  heart  a  while  .  .  .  rest  long  enough  so  that  a 
little  valve  could  be  repaired.  She  rested,  filling  every  moment 
of  this  unaccustomed  time  with  thoughts  and  plans. 

Then,  in  September,  the  delicate  operation  took  place.  Nine 
hours  of  surgery  .  .  .  revealing  a  second  damaged  valve.   .  .   . 

At  twenty-five,  Margarita  Sierra  died.  Time  had  run  out  for 
the  gay  songbird  who  had  enough  heart  to  share  with  the  whole 
wide  world  .   .   .   but  not  enough  to  last  even  half   a   lifetime. 


HOW  LIZ 
TERRIFIES 
HER  CHILDREN 
WITH  BURTON 


Soon  Richard  would  be  their  "father," 
they  were  told  and  a  fear  gripped 
them  ...  A  fear  that  he  too  would 
disappear  as  their  other  "fathers"  did. 
How  does  Liz'  way  of  life  really  affect 
her  children?  For  the  inside  story,  for 
the  first  intimate  look  at  a  family  that 
isn't  a  family,  don't  miss  this  unforget- 
table story  in  December  MOTION  PIC- 
TURE, now  on  sale. 

In  the  same  exciting  issue  you'll  want 
to  see  the  exclusive  portrait  of  beautiful 

CONNIE  STEVENS  IN  HER 
WEDDING  DRESS. 

And  at  the  same  time,  read 

CONNIE'S  OWN  STORY: 
MY  THRILLS  AS  A 
NEW  BRIDE. 

PLUS: 

THE  DAY  JFK  CUT 
PETER  LAWFORD  DEAD 

.  .  .  Learn  how  President  Kennedy  dealt 
with  a  brother-in-law  who  was  over- 
familiar. 

WILLIAM  HOLDEN: 
THE  CRUMPLED 
MARRIAGE... 

A  MOTION  PICTURE  Exclusive  .  .  . 
Read  the  inside  story  of  why,  after  22 
years,  Bill  Holden  and  his  wife  no  longer 
live  together. 

Don't  miss  the  exciting  and  revealing 
DECEMBER 

MOTION  PICTURE 

Now  On  Sale  Everywhere! 
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DEVELOP 

LOVELIER, 

FULLER. 

FIGURE 
BEAUTY 


IN  JUST  7  WEEKS! 


Be  more  attractive,  feminine,  desirous. 
Gain  new  happiness!  Most  successful  and 
most  modern  bustline  beauty  method 
known!  Complete  Home  Instruction 
Course  for  only  $1.98.  Your  money  fully 
refunded  if  not  delighted  within  5  days. 

SINKRAM  BEAUTY  CULTURE,  Dept.  BC-5 

Box  11,  Canarsie  Sta.,  Brooklyn  36,  N.  Y. 


photos  on  professional  paper,  send  prioto, 
snapshot    or    neg.   today    with  $1.25  (originals  returned 
unharmed).  State  color  of  hair,  eyes,  clothing. 
DISCOUNT  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Dept.  B,        835  Broadway,  N.Y.  3,  N.Y. 


LIVE  SEAHORSES 

Receive  LIVE  MATED  SEAHORSES 
by  Jet  Air  Mail  from  FLA.  PPD. 
Supply  of  food,  our  catalog,  and 
simple  instructions  for  raising 
these  fascinating  and  exotic  little 
creatures  from  the  deep.  All  you 
need  is  water.  The  whole  family 
young  or  old  will  enjoy  many  hours 
observing  these  amazing  aquatic 
performers.  Educational,  Interest- 
ing, Hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  S3. 50  A  PAIR 
—$7.00  SPECIAL  Order  TWO  PAIR 
and    receive   ONE    PAIR    FREE. 

F.  F.  MARINE  LIFE 
P.O.   Box  626-WG,    Dania,    Fla. 


Fantastic  Savings  on  NEW 

ACCORDIONS  '/2  OFF 


SAVE  UPTO  H  OFF  PRICES  OF  COMPARAOLE  ACCOBDIOW 

40  New  Models— Easy  Terms 

(rlwJ/i^y.  JQSt  arrived!  More  than  40  exciting 
*~    new  models!  Many  new  electronic 
accordions— amplifiers!  Packed 
*  ilBtl  WMM    with  new  ideas,  new  styling,  new 
£*%m^^iwMr     features!  Buy  direct  from  world's 
r*»*3ai*i«a '  ME*&^sm**~     largest  exclusive  accordion 
^mS&^^m^    dealer!  lmporter-To-Yoo  Prlceal 
Easy  Terms:   LOW  DOWN  PAY. 
MENT.    Money  Back  Guarantee. 
FREE  BONUS  GIFTS!  Trade-iM 
LIFETIME  GUARANTEE  welcomed-FREE  Color  Catalogs! 

HW<?"^  Accordion  Corporation  of  America,  Dept,  FW-1 23 

9  1 .4  «1  ^k  2003  W.Chicago  Ave..  Chicago  22,  III. 

^^^^MfjV^H  Send  Free  Catalogs — Special  Discount  Price  List.  I 

Mkame I 

B  ADDRESS I 

EjH     MCIIY ZONE.. ..STATE j 

By^9    D  Check  here  if  yon  have  a  Trade-in. 


IZZY  FUZZY?  SURE  HE  IS! 

But  that's  not  all  Izzy  is.  He's  all  your  pet 
peeves,  personal  phobias  and  traumatic  tan- 
trums rolled  into  one  loveable-hateable  tanta* 
lizing  ball  of  fur.  Kick  him,  play  with  him, 
tell  him  all  your  secrets,  even  stick  pins  in  him. 
You'll  feel  better  instantly!  Wacky  fun'n  non- 

T       sense  gift  to  worry  your  dearest  friends  with 

V       the  haunting  question:  Duzzy  or  Duzzn'ty? 

R  Money-back  guarantee!  YZZX  FUZZY,  only 
$1  postpaid.  Order  from  Sunset  House,  494 
Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
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DONNA   REED 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Donna  goes  on  to  add,  "Of  course,  I 
had  no  children  at  the  time  .  .  .  but 
a  girl  has  to  think  ahead,  and  when 
she  picks  the  man  to  share  her  life 
with,  she  must  consider  just  what  sort 
of  father  he  will  make,  what  kind  of 
head  of  the  family  he  will  grow 
into.  .  .  ." 

Yet  what  disturbed  so  many  of  their 
friends  was  that  they  seemed  an  ill- 
assorted  couple.  A  talent  agent  at  the 
time,  Tony  was  an  ex-press  agent, 
an  ex-news  reporter,  ex-partner  in  the 
Detroit  Lions  football  team.  He  was, 
and  still  is,  a  rough-talking,  gregari- 
ous man's  man,  a  "night  person"  whom 
nobody,  not  even  his  closest  friends, 
would  have  suspected  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  faithful  husband  and 
devoted  head  of  the  house.  He  just  did 
not  fill  the  outline  of  a  character  con- 
tent to  haunt  the  hearth  in  slippers  and 
a  pipe.  As  for  pushing  a  baby-buggy, 
heavens  forbid! 

On  the  other  hand,  even  at  her  most 
sirenic,  decked  out  as  a  movie  femme 
fatale,  there  was  something  sensi- 
tive and  stubbornly  wholesome  about 
Donna.  But  friends  of  the  groom  and 
friends  of  the  bride  were  each  only 
partially  right. 

Lesson    #1:   Opposites  attract 

"I'm  not  as  good  as  I  look,"  Donna 
confesses.  "And  Tony  isn't  quite  as 
hard-boiled  as  he  sounds.  He  may 
not  plump  himself  down  in  an  easy 
chair  with  pipe  and  slippers  and  rock 
the  baby  to  sleep  in  his  arms,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  round-the-clock  schedule, 
he  is  always  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  give  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
children  and  any  household  crisis  that 
comes  up." 

Donna  isn't  kidding  when  she  claims 
she  married  him  for  her  unborn  chil- 
dren's sake.  "To  me,  the  perfect  hus- 
band is  the  sort  of  man  you'd  like 
your  children  to  be  like.  There's  no 
guarantee,  of  course,  that  every  child 
will  inherit  the  best  qualities  of  his 
father  or  mother.  He  may  inherit  their 
worst.  But  I'm  a  strong  believer  in 
the  corrective  influence  of  environ- 
ment. When  heredity  falls  down,  then 
it's  up  to  the  parents  to  exert  the  best 
that's  in  them  to  bring  their  children 
nearer  to  the  highest  potential  they 
have.  This  should  be  done  tactfully 
and  without  pressure,  or  else  there  is 
the  risk  of  inviting  hostility  and  rebel- 
lion. Here,  too,  a  man  like  Tony  can 
teach  a  woman  so  much.  He  always 
seems  to  know  the  right — by  which  I 
mean  the  most  inoffensive — way  of 
making  a  point  to  the  children.  He  is 
a  wild,  wonderful,  sentimental  man 
who  is  happiest  when  he's  making 
others  happy." 

The  Owen  family  boasts  four,  highly 
individualized  youngsters:  Penny,  17; 
Tony  Jr.,  16;  Timothy,  14;  and  Mary, 
6.  "We  don't  believe  in  the  artificial 
kind    of    togetherness     some    families 


force  on  each  other,"  Donna  points 
out.  "If  it  flows  naturally  from  a  unity 
of  interests  or  some  common  trait  of 
character,  Tony  and  I  are  all  for  it, 
and  we  encourage  it  as  much  as  we 
can.  But  it  must  not  be  imposed  from 
above.  A  good  sense  of  humor  and 
the  ability  to  love  one  another,  in  spite 
of  differences  and  competitions,  are 
what  bind  a  family  together.  Recently 
Tony,  who  works  a  twenty-five-hour 
day,  complained  to  me  that  Tim  was 
'burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.' 
Tim  is  up  by  seven,  off  to  school  before 
the  hour  is  out,  has  a  tough  baseball 
practice  afternoons  and,  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  he  generally  has  a  party  or 
other  to  attend.  Tony  said,  'Don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  curb  some  of  that 
kid's  activities?  He's  a  growing  boy 
and  needs  sleep.'  My  answer  was  very 
simple.  'He's  a  twenty-five-hour-a-day 
character  like  his  father — so  you  tell 
him  to  cut  down.  I'm  dying  to  hear 
what  he  tells  you.'  " 

Returning  a  moment  to  their  court- 
ing days,  Donna  likes  to  make  it  clear 
that  Tony  did  not,  as  some  suppose, 
sweep  her  off  her  feet.  "It  was  not  love 
at  first  sight,"  she  insists.  "I'd  been 
married  once  before  and,  after  one 
mistake,  I  wasn't  in  a  mood  to  fall 
kerplunk  for  anyone,  even  if  he  were 
a  Greek  god. 

Lesson  #2:  Look  before  you  love 

"The  first  time  around,  I  was  attend- 
ing Los  Angeles  City  College,  and 
basically  I  was  still  an  Iowa  farm  girl. 

"I  had  career  ambitions,  but  they 
were  much  vaguer  than  my  personal 
desires  to  be  a  happy  wife  and  suc- 
cessful mother.  So  when  I  thought  I 
was  in  love,  I  got  married.  All  I  can 
say  is,  I  should  have  thought  a  little 
longer.  It  was  a  lesson  that  made  me 
cautious  and,  when  I  realized  that 
Tony  attracted  me  deeply,  I  pulled  the 
reins  tight  and  said,  'Whoah,  go  easy, 
old  girl.  Think!'" 

If  it  crossed  Donna's  mind,  during 
that  period  of  severe  self-analysis,  that 
she  really  ought  to  marry  a  man  of  simi- 
lar temperament,  someone  steady, 
cheerful,  practical  and  quiet,  it  did 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  pounding 
assertion  of  her  heart.  She  was  in  love 
with  Tony  and,  while  she  refused  to  let 
it  rush  her  off  the  deep  end,  she  had 
more  than  an  inkling  that  he  was  Mr. 
Right  for  her  and  for  the  children  she 
was  set  on  having.  "I'm  rather  shy 
and  gentle,"  she  says.  "Now  what 
would  have  happened  if  I  mated  with 
a  man  of  that  same  disposition?  Would 
all  our  children  have  turned  out  mice 
instead  of  men,  timid  little  thumb- 
suckers  instead  of  healthy,  lively  girls? 
The  probability  is  strong.  Wouldn't 
we  have  had  real  problems  of  adjusting 
them  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the 
outer  world?  And,  too  often,  couples 
who  never  raise  their  voices  in  the  home 
are  seething  inside.  Since  they  can't 
let  off  steam,  this  inner  turmoil  be- 
comes a  sickness  that  infects  the  whole 
family  with  discontent. 

"I'd  much  rather  see  things  happen 
as   they    do   in    our   home.     Tony    can 


kick  up  a  fuss  any  time  he  feels  in 
the  mood  to  do  so.  It's  harmless, 
usually  good-humored,  and  never  causes 
hurt  to  the  children  or  me.  I'm  no 
angel,  either,  and  though  I  do  it  pianis- 
simo, I  can  give  my  temper  an  airing, 
too.  Our  children,  as  a  result,  are  out- 
spoken and,  while  not  fresh  or  nasty, 
are  not  timid  about  expressing  opin- 
ions that  may  be  unpopular  with  other 
members  of  the  group." 

Tony's  attitude,  according  to  Donna, 
is  "basic  male."  He  holds  the  opinion, 
culled  out  of  hard  experience,  that:  "It 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  fight  to  get 
what  you  want  from  life."  It  also 
takes  guts,  will  and  resolution,  he  says. 
Donna  recognized  this  aggressiveness 
in  Tony  as  a  "plus  factor"  in  any 
father.  Tony,  she  admits,  has  lent  her 
a  feeling  of  strength  and  boldness  out 
of  his  own  reserves,  "even  when  I 
really  don't  feel  it  myself.  But  this 
borrowed  determination  has  been 
enough  to  give  the  illusion  of  leader- 
ship that  a  mother  must  establish  in 
the  home  if  her  brood  is  to  respect 
her.  In  any  issue  or  trial  of  wills  be- 
tween the  children  and  me,  Tony's 
authority  is  always  behind  me  like  a 
tower,  and  my  darlings  know  this. 
Recently,  when  we  had  one  of  those 
small  hassles  that  afflict  all  families, 
I  heard  Penny  advise  Tony  Jr.,  'Don't 
be  a  smarty,  because  Daddy's  liable 
to  start  swinging  his  weight,  too.  .  .  . 
You  know  how  protective  he  is  toward 
Mother '" 

Another  quality  Donna  feels  her 
children    have    derived    from    her    hus- 


band may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
"Tony's  the  kind  of  man  who  never, 
never  sulks.  He  hates  that  tendency 
in  children  as  well  as  adults.  'If  you've 
got  something  griping  you,  let  it  fly,' 
he  advises  our  youngsters  in  his  rather 
inelegant  lingo." 

Because  the  marriage  of  opposites 
turned  out  so  well  in  their  own  case, 
Donna  and  Tony  are  hopeful  their 
children  will  follow  suit  when  they're 
old  enough  to  begin  thinking  of  ro- 
mance and  settling  down.  "One  thing 
you  can  make  book  on,"  Tony  says 
heartily,  "neither  Donna  nor  I  will  ever 
tell  our  kids,  'Stay  away  from  that  per- 
son— you  have  nothing  in  common.'  We 
know  how  foolish  that  sort  of  advice 
can  prove.  Now,  Tony  Jr.,  is  a  quiet 
type  like  his  mother,  so  I'm  all  for 
his  going  for  a  bouncy,  jolly  outgoing 
gal  who'll  set  the  pace  and  get  him 
out  of  his  moods.  But  if  he  decides 
to  marry  a  doll  on  the  order  of  his 
mother — there  aren't  many  of  those 
around,  I'm  afraid — why,  I'll  assume 
that  his  instinct  is  guiding  him  just 
as  mine  guided  me  nineteen  years  ago." 

Lesson  #3:  A  laugh  a  day 

Aside  from  Tony's  vigorous  love  of 
life,  Donna  places  the  highest  value 
to  her  children  on  his  "unquenchable 
sense  of  humor."  The  sound  of  laughter 
in  a  house  is  far  more  important  to  her 
than  bread  on  the  table.  "I  remember 
my  own  childhood  during  Depression 
days.  My  father  was  a  stubborn  man. 
Things  at  the  farm  were  difficult,  but 
Father  never  lost  his  energy,  faith  and 


HOW  TO  BE  A  TV  SPECTACULAR  AT  HOME 

For  at-home  glamour,  here  are  the  back  views — plus  the  yardage 
you'll  need — for  the  Simplicity  Patterns  that  Dina  Merrill  wears 
on  pages  46  and  47.  Simplicity  Patterns  are  available  at  local 
stores   everywhere.    (Pattern   prices    slightly  higher    in    Canada.) 


Pattern  #5061:  (65*)  Shirt 
and  slacks  in  size  12.  Shirt 
about  I  %  yds.  44"  to  45"  silk 
fabric  (with  or  without  nap). 
Pants,  about  I  %  yds.  44"  to 
45"   silk  fabric   (without   nap). 


(J 


Pattern  #5224: 
(65$)  Long 
dress  in  sizes  I  I 
or  12,  about 
3(4  yards  of 
40"  velvet 
(without    nap). 


Pattern  #5034: 
(65*)  White 
wrapped  dress  in 
size  12,  about  2% 
yards  of  44"  to 
45"  flannel  (with- 
out nap).  Pattern 
includes  self-fab- 
ric tie  ends,  not 
ribbon  as  shown. 


New  Yodora  helps 

keep  you  bath-fresh 

around  the  clock. 

You  are  never  daintier  than  when  you  step 
out  of  your  bath  or  shower.  Now  a  re- 
markably pure  white  deodorant  helps  you 
stay  that  way  all  day  long.  It's  new  Yodora— 
with  hexachlorophene,  world's  number  one 
deodorant.  With  Yodora's  protection,  you 
never  need  doubt  you  are  at  your  fresh 
and  dainty  best  all  day  long— the  woman  you 
want  to  be,  the  woman 
others  expect  you  to 
be.  Get  new  Yodora. 
It's  gentle,  but  it  works. 


o  d  o  r  & 

^J    JjaiZtatcfettaM  with  HEXACHLOROPHENE  | 


Non-irritating  to  normal  skin.  Contains  no  harsh  aluminum  salts. 


FREEwithOrder 

2    JUMBO 
ENLARGEMENTS 


2-1/2  x  3-1/2  photos  on  silk  finish  portrait 
paper.  Send  photo  or  negative.  Any  photo  cop- 
ied. 4-day  in  plant  service.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Send  cash,  check  or  Honey  Order  for 
$1.25  {or  $2-25  for  60)  one  pose  per  order. 
Send  Today. 


25 


BILLFOLD  PHOTOS 

$100 
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GEPPERT  STUDIO 


401   EAST  6lh 
DES  MOINES  9.  IOWA 
Dept.  1-3 


LUCKY  'jL 

LEPRECHAUN H 

Airmailed  overnight    jg| 
from  Ireland   W\ 


Age-Old  Symbol  of  Good   Luck 
Yours  for  Only  $2.50  Postpaid 

Have  faith  —  and  let  this 
LUCKY  LEPRECHAUN 
help  your  dreams  come  true. 
Wear  it  always  —  test  his 
magnetic  power  —  find  out 
for  yourself  how  this  symbol 
of  Irish  Luck  can  help  you, 
too.  Cast  in  gleaming,  ever- 
lasting, solid  silver,  makes  an 
ideal  GIFT.  Yours  for  only 
$2.50  (no  COD).  Airmail1 
your  order  today  (150  post- 
age to  Ireland). 

•  ••    SILVERCRAFT    ••• 

10-D,  Albert  Walk,  Bray,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland 
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Want  to  Get  Rid  of 
Dark  or  Discolored  Skin, 
s Freckles,  Skin  Spots?] 


Famous  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
7  NIGHT  PLAN  Lightens, 
Beautifies  Skin  While  You  Sleep 

Just  follow  the  amazing  Mercolized  Wax 
Cream7  NIGHT  PLAN  to  a  whiter,  softer, 
lovelier  skin.  Smooth  rich,  luxurious  Mer- 
colized Wax  Cream  on  your  face  or  arms 
just  before  retiring  each  night  for  one  week. 
You'll  begin  to  see  results  almost 
at  once  .  .  .  lightens  dark  skin, 
blotches,  spots,  freckles  as  if  by 
magic!  This  is  not  a  cover  up  cos* 
metic:  Mercolized  Wax  Cream 
works  UNDER  the  skin  surface. 
Beautiful  women  have  used  this 
t;me-tested  plan  for  over  40  years  — you'll 
love  it's  fast,  sure,  longer  lasting  results! 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  is  sold  on  100%  guar- 
antee or  money  back.    Start  using  it  now! 
MERCOLIZED  WAX  CREAM 

At  All  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 


Liehttn-dark 
skin  and  ugly 
spelt  almost 
oietnlchl. 


GR4VY 
MASTER 


POEMS  WANTED 


To  Be  Set  To  /Music 

Send   one  or  more  of  your  best  poems 

today   for  FREE  EXAMINATION    Any 

Subject.    Immediate   Consideration. 

Phonograph  Records  Mode 

CROWN  MUSIC  CO., 49  W.  32  ST.,  Studio  560,  New  York) 


DARLING  PET  MONKEY 

This  Squirrel  Monkey  makes  an  adorable  pet 

and  companion.  Show  it  affection  and  enjoy 

its  company.  Almost  human  with  its  warm 

eyes,  your  family  will  love  it.  These 

YOUNG  monkeys  grow  about  12 

inches  high.   Eats  same  food 

you  do,  even  likes  lollipops. 

Simple  to  care  for  &  train. 


*18 


95 


FREE  cage, 

FREE  leather  collar  &  leash,  FREE  monkey  toy,  and  instruc- 
tions included.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  $18.95  express 
collect.   Mail  check  or  money  order  for  $18.95  to: 
ANIMAL  FARM,  Dept.  894,  Box  1042,  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


PHOTO  SPECIALS 

Greatest  Values 

Ever  Ottered!! 

ENLARGED  FROM  ANY  SNAP* 

SHOT.  PHOTO  OR  NEGATIVE. 


4   5x7    ENLARGEMENTS  v 

1     COLORED    IN    OILS  I 

or  [ 

2  8x10  ENLARGEMENTS  \      EACH 

I     COLORED    IN    OILS  I   GROUP 

or  J     pi..,    asc 

6      5x7    Black  .  White  Photos  '  '■ 


11x14  Colored  in  Oils    (only  I  to  a  customer),*.  «    qm 

Send  payment  with  order.  Coloreyes,  hair,  clothes.  *J>  1  •!»  © 

DIANES  PHOTO  STUDIO 

Dept.     M,     1204    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK    1,     NEW    YORK 


IN  6  WEEKS  —, 


Write  120  Words  Per  Minute 

Age  No  Obstacle—  LOWEST  COST 

TYPING  AVAILABLE 

Famous  SPEED  WRITING  shorthand.  No  strange 
symbols;  no  machines;  uses  ABC's.  Easiest  to  learn 
and  use.  Fast  preparation  for  a  better  position.  Nation- 
ally used  in  leading  offices  and  Civil  Service.  120 
words  per  minute — 50%  FASTER  than  Civil  Service 
requirements.  Over  700,000  taught  at  home  or  through 
classroom  instruction.  The  very 
low  cost  will  surprise  you.  41st 
Year.  Schools  in  443  cities 
throughout  the  world.  Write 
for   Free  Booklet  to:  School  of 

© 


ability  to  enjoy  a  joke.  If  we  hadn't 
seen  this  in  him,  we  might  have  done 
as  other  Depression  victims  did,  exag- 
gerate the  grimness  of  our  situation 
and  begin  to  feel  our  plight  was  des- 
perate. We  never  got  that  low  in  spirits, 
mainly  because  Father's  buoyancy  kept 
us  afloat  on  laughter  and  fun.  He  used 
to  say  to  us,  in  much  the  same  way 
Tony  might  today,  'A  laugh  a  day  is 
better  than  crumpets  and  tea.'  Only  the 
words  are  different  now." 

One  instance  of  Tony's  wit  is  given 
by  Donna.  Recently  she,  Tony  and  a 
wealthy  friend  went  to  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  The  friend  picked  them  up  early 
in  his  chauffeured  car,  so  they  could 
enjoy  a  champagne  dinner  before  the 
concert.  Donna  and  Tony  watched  with 
incredulous  eyes  as  the  chauffeur 
spread  a  white  linen  tablecloth,  opened 
tiny  serving  tables,  unpacked  silver 
and  small  wicker  baskets  containing 
cold  guinea  hen,  gourmet  beans  and 
other  delicacies,  and  began  popping 
corks    and    pouring    the    bubbly    into 


DONNA   DOUGLAS 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

"I'm  a  reporter,"  the  Canadian  voice 
said,  adding  a  name  and  the  name  of  a 
newspaper.  "But  you  can't  be  Donna. 
You're  dead!  You  were  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident." 

Donna  felt  as  though  she  were  going 
down  in  a  very  fast  elevator,  queasy  in 
the  stomach.  The  strange  voice,  the 
stunning  words,  jerked  the  solid  floor 
from  beneath  her  feet. 

Then  she  recovered  and  laughed. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  dead 
at  all.  When  was  I  in  an  accident — 
and  where?  Honest  to  goodness,  I  feel 
just  fine.  Never  better." 

The  reporter  believed  her  and  said 
he  was  glad  the  tragic  report  he'd  been 
checking  was  false. 

"I  can't  find  out  where  the  story 
started,"  he  said,  "but  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  people  told  me  on  my  way  to 
work  this  morning  that  they'd  heard 
you  were  dead,  killed  in  an  accident 
near  here." 

A  few  moments  later,  the  phone  rang 
again,  and  this  time  Donna  had  to  re- 
assure the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem which  carries  "The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  laughed,  "I'm  safe 
and  sound,  No,  I  have  no  idea  where 
that  terrible  rumor  started." 

Old  hands  in  the  network  offices 
weren't  terribly  surprised  or  upset  by 
the  inexplicable  story,  because  stars 
often  become  the  subject  of  groundless 
reports.  Sometimes  inexplicable  stories 
of  disaster  center  on  one  star  for  wefeks, 
then  rumor  changes  its  target  and  an- 
other personality  becomes  the  aim  of 
flying  fiction. 

A  year  ago,  for  example,  Bob  Denver, 
the  bearded  beatnik  of  the  "Dobie 
Gillis"  series,  was  killed  by  rumor 
after  rumor. 

According  to  one  story,  he  was  vic- 
tim of  accidental  gunfire.  Bob  doesn't 


lovely  stemware.  Finally,  when  every- 
thing was  spread  before  them  with  the 
iavishness  any  fine  restaurant  might 
envy,  Tony  looked  at  his  friend  with 
a  straight  face  and  demanded,  "But 
how  do  you  stand  on  civil  rights?" 

"Talking  of  restaurants,  there  isn't 
an  eatery  in  this  world  that  Tony,  who 
has  lived  in  five  major  U.  S.  cities, 
hasn't  been  in,  and  you  can't  go  into 
a  place  without  someone  rushing  over 
to  pound  his  back  and  assuring  him 
'We  missed  you — where  you  been  hid- 
ing all  these  years?'"  Donna  laughs. 

Tony's  answer  to  this  is  usually  the 
same,  and  it  provides  a  fitting  summa- 
tion to  a  story  of  his  happiness  as 
husband  and  father  of  Donna's  family. 
"I  been  in  stir,  pal,"  he  winks,  "and 
my  jailer  here  gave  me  a  parole  for 
tonight.  But  I  can't  make  a  break  for 
it — she's  got  four  guards  behind  her, 
see.   .   .   ."  — Eunice  Field 

"The  Donna  Reed  Show"  is  seen  over 
ABC-TV,  Thursdays,  at  8  P.  M.  EST. 


own  a  gun  and  stays  as  far  away  from 
them  as  possible. 

Although  he  avoids  flying,  a  plane 
crash  claimed  his  life  in  another  report, 
but  rumor  killed  him  most  often  through 
electrocution. 

Bob  heard  over  and  over  again  that 
he  had  died  when  a  radio  fell  into  his 
bathtub. 

To  friends  who  called  to  console  the 
widow,  he  scoffed,  "Imagine  Maynard 
G.  Krebs  in  a  bathtub!" 

Actually,  Denver  is  a  brisk  shower 
man. 

For  a  season,  Bing  Crosby  was  con- 
tinually reported  dead  or  at  least  dying, 
and  lately  Bob  Hope  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  tragic  reports. 

Recently,  newsmen  telephoned  him 
nineteen  times  in  a  single  night  to  ask 
whether  he'd  committed  suicide.  Before 
daylight  came,  sleepless  Bob  was  al- 
most ready  to  give  the  story  substance. 

But  his  standard  answer  was  an  offer 
to  breathe  hard  to  prove  he  was  still 
alive,  and  a  quip:  "No,  I  didn't  com- 
mit suicide,  but  I  thought  of  it  after 
my  golf  game  yesterday." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Donna  isn't  the 
only  star  of  "The  Hillbillies"  to  become 
target  of  repeated  rumor. 

A  series  of  completely  inaccurate  and 
untraceable  stories  have  attached  them- 
selves to  Max  Baer  involving  a  secret 
marriage,  a  desperate  feud  with  Irene 
Ryan  and  other  equally  unlikely  events. 

However,  the  stories  that  centered 
on  Max  aren't  like  the  stories  spun 
around  Donna,  because  he  was  allowed 
to  live — unscathed. 

After  Donna  was  killed  in  a  highway 
accident  in  Canada,  she  was  killed 
again  in  a  North  Carolina  collision. 
Neither  she  nor  CBS  could  fathom  the 
origin  of  the  reports.  As  far  as  the  most 
meticulous  investigation  revealed,  no 
young  blonde  who  might  possibly  be 
confused  with  "The  Hillbillies"  star 
had  met  death  on  the  days  or  in  the 
places  that  Donna  supposedly  died. 

Then  there  was  a  story  that  Donna 
had  died  in  a  light-plane  crash.  Though 


Donna  flies,  the  results  have  never  been 
fatal. 

Of  all  the  fictions,  however,  the  most 
farfetched  was  the  rumor  about  the 
shark. 

Reportedly  the  "hillbilly"  beauty  was 
attacked  by  a  man-eater  off  some  un- 
identified shore.  In  one  version  of  the 
attack,  she  lost  a  leg;  in  another,  her 
life. 

Because  of  her  very  delicate  skin, 
Donna  seldom  goes  to  the  beach,  and, 
in  any  event,  when  the  shark  supposedly 
struck,  she  was  closer  to  alligators — 
though   not   dangerously    close! 

At  the  time  that  the  story  broke, 
Donna  was  in  Louisiana  on  a  personal 
appearance  tour.  Even  so,  a  network 
representative  called  her  to  be  sure  that 
she  was  safe. 

In  the  archives  of  extra-sensory  per- 
ception, there  are  dozens  of  fairly  well- 
documented  stories  of  persons  who  were 
warned  of  approaching  disaster  through 
dreams,  visions  or  illogical  impulses. 

George  Washington,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  warned  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat, but  assured  that  he'd  survive  it 
without  a  scratch. 

Abraham  Lincoln  dreamed  that  he 
attended  his  own  funeral  just  before 
he  was  assassinated. 

Not  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  woman 
told  police  in  a  Los  Angeles  suburb 
that  she  had  seen  a  murder  committed. 
She  described  the  crime  in  great  detail. 

The  murder  she  claimed  to  have  seen 
had  actually  occurred  many  years  earli- 
er in  the  house  in  which  she  was  living, 
and,  although  she  might  have  heard  or 
read  about  it  somewhere,  this  was  un- 
likely, because  she  was  a  newcomer 
to  the  state. 

Is  extra-sensory  perception  the  an- 
swer to  the  flood  of  disaster  reports 
that  suddenly  attach  themselves  to  a 
Hollywood  personality  and  then,  in- 
explicably, shift  target? 

This  doesn't  seem  likely,  since  sur- 
face research  hasn't  turned  up  a  case 
in  which  tragedy  actually  followed  the 
rash  of  rumors. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation? 

A  "death  wish"? 

A  professional  psychologist  in  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  social  psychology — in- 
cluding the  psychology  of  rumor — ven- 
tures a  few  opinions  regarding  stories 
that  follow  the  stars. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "you 
can't  rule  out  the  possibility  that  many 
stories  are  dreamed  up  by  publicists." 

The  CBS  publicity  department  was 
just  as  surprised  as  Donna,  however, 
by  the  rumors  that  have  revolved  about 
her,  and  the  psychologist  conceded  that 
Bob  Hope  would  hardly  need  a  suicide 
report  to  enhance  his  public  image. 

"When  there  is  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate a  rumor  about  a  prominent 
person,"  he  said,  "the  psychology  of 
rumor  becomes  most  interesting,  be- 
cause the  public  identifies  itself  with 
these  people. 

"The  rumors  may  represent  an  actual 
wish  for  such  an  occurrence,  as  strange 
as  that  seems. 

"This  may  be  a  form  of  masochism 
or  sadism  or  it  may  be  sado-masochis- 


tic," he  continued,  plunging  into  the 
lingo  of  his  profession. 

To  put  it  more  simply,  "masochism" 
is  a  desire  to  punish  oneself,  while 
"sadism"  is  an  impulse  to  hurt  some- 
body else.  The  combination  of  the  two 
big  words  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
tendencies. 

Therefore,  when  the  public  closely 
identifies  itself  with  a  star  and  then 
proceeds  to  kill  or  maim  its  favorite 
through  rumors,  the  fans  may  actually 
be  expressing  a  yearning  to  punish 
themselves. 

The  psychologist  didn't  say  so,  but, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  rumors  could 
conceivably  express  a  public  suicide 
impulse. 

He  added  that  extra-sensory  per- 
ception can't  be  totally  discounted  in 
these  apparently  baseless  stories. 

"Through  serious  studies,"  he  said, 
"extra-sensory  perception  has  gained 
a  certain  respectability." 

Donna  is  a  matter-of-fact  girl  who 
tries  to  shrug  off  the  tragedy  rumors 
as  just  one  more  facet  of  show  busi- 
ness. 

"I  felt  strange  when  I  got  the  first 
call  saying  I  was  dead,"  she  admits, 
"but  after  that  I  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  reports." 

Donna  isn't  alarmed  by  the  rumors, 
because  she  isn't  alarmed  by  anything. 
Through  intense  study  of  metaphysics, 
she  has  achieved  a  serenity  seldom  en- 
countered anywhere — and  almost  never 
encountered  in   Hollywood. 

Right  now,  she's  concentrating  on 
her  career  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
social  life.  Does  she  worry  for  fear  that 
one  day  she'll  regret  such  a  heavy  in- 
vestment of  time  and  energy  in  work 
at  the   expense  of   fun   and  romance? 

No,  she  doesn't. 

If,  after  such  devotion  to  work,  her 
career  some  day  goes  sour,  will  she  be 
bitter?    Not   Donna. 

"I'll  get  what's  mine,"  she  says — 
using  a  phrase  that  in  cold  print  is 
misleading. 

When  she  says  she'll  get  what's  hers, 
Donna  doesn't  mean  that  she's  deter- 
mined to  get  whatever  she  goes  after, 
come  hell  or  high  water. 

Rather,  she  expresses  a  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  universe. 

She  believes  that  if  she's  intended 
to  have  a  great  career  as  an  actress, 
it  will  come;  therefore  she'll  work  to- 
ward it,  but  she  won't  worry  about  it. 

If  she's  intended  to  experience  a 
glorious  romance,  that  will  come,  too. 
If  it's  to  be  hers,  she'll  have  it,  and 
no  amount  of  fretting  and  fuming  will 
alter  the  pattern. 

Donna  claims  she  has  learned  some- 
thing worthwhile  from  everything  that 
has  ever  happened  to  her,  including 
events  that,  on  the  surface,  seemed 
disastrous. 

She  says  she  never  feels  depressed, 
oppressed  or  discouraged,  because,  "If 
one  door  closes,  another  opens  up." 

With  this  philosophy,  she's  no  more 
frightened  by  rumors  of  death  than 
she'd  be  by  death  itself. 

If  one  door  closes,  another  opens  up. 
— Nancy  Anderson 

"The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Wednesdays,  at  9  P.  M.  EST. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU 


For  ad  rates,  write  PCD 

549  W.  Washington 

Chicago  6 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  (P.W.— Dec/63) 

BEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS— TO  $5.00  hour  demonstrat- 
ing Famous  Hollywood  Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For 
free  samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Dept.  30C3N,  Glen- 

dale,  California. 

$300  PAID  FOR  your  Child's  Picture  by  advertisers.  Send 
small  photo.  (All  ages.)  Returned.  Print  child's,  parent's  name, 
address.  Spotlite,  1611-PL  LaBrea,  Hollywood,  California. 
$25.00-$75.00  WEEKLY  Clipping  Newspaper  Items  For  Pub- 
lishers.  Some  worth  $10.00  each.   Details  free.   Harvey's, 

1402-RN,  Englewood,  Colorado 

TOP  PRICES  PAID  for  children's  pictures  by  advertisers. 
We  make  all  contacts.  Rush  small  photo.  Returned.  World- 
wide  Photo-Scout— Box  9254—  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107. 
TYPEWRITER  OWNERSI  $75.00  Weekly  Possible  Typing 
At  Homel  Details  $1.  Bonco,  130  Cumberland,  Mason  town  7, 

Penna. 

HOME   JEWELRY    ASSEMBLERS    Wanted.   Crest  Mfg., 

68-421  Commercial  Road,  Cathedral  City,  Calif. 

EARN  UP  TO  $2.00  hour  sewing  babywearl  Free  Details. 

Cuties,  Warsaw  1,  Indiana. 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  Sewing  Aprons.  Details  Free.  Redykuf  s, 
Loganville,  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATIONAL  ft  INSTRUCTION 

ATTEND  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  At  Home.  Save  time  and 
expense  of  attending  classes.  Prepare  for  secretarial  careers  in 
typing,  shorthand,  business  procedures,  bookkeeping.  Write 
for  free  booklet  Wayne  School,  417  South  Dearborn,  Depart- 

ment  24-503,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
66-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Diploma. 
Information    booklet   free.    American   School,    Dept.   X974, 

Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  at  home.  Licensed  teachers. 
Approved  materials.  Southern  States  Academy,  Station  E-1, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAINI  Israel-lceland-San  Marino- 
plus  triangle  set — plus  Antiqua-Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 
Russia — Plus  large  stamp  book — all  four  offers  free — Send 
10c  for  mailing  cost.  Empire  Stamp  Corporation,  Dept.  PC 

Toronto,  Canada. 

AGENTS  ft  HELP  WANTED 

60%  PROFIT  COSMETICS  $25  day  up.  Hire  others.  Sam- 
ples, details.  Studio  Girl — Hollywood,  Glendale,  California, 

Dept.  30H3N. *_ 

BUSINESS  ft  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  invisibly  mending  damaged  garments 
at  home.  Details  Free,  Fabricon,  1589  Howard,  Chicago  26. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

BORROW  $100  TO  $1000  by  Mail.  Quick,  Easy,  Private.  No 
Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small  monthly  payments.  For  the 
amount  you  want  write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kil- 

patrick  Bldg.,  Dept.  12-061,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 

MUSIC  ft  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS  NEEDED  BY  Hit  Songwriter.  Rush  poems.  Box  1814, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

FALSE  TEETH  BREAK? 

GOOD  Now  repair  them  $198 

uruyq  at  home  in  8  min.  y| 

■  Amazing  PLATE-WELD  repairs  clearand 

pink  plates  and  replaces  teeth.  Simply  flow  on— put 
together.  Works  every  time— holds  like  new  or  money 
back.  At  Drug  Stores  or  send  S1.98  plus  22c  handling  to 
Home  Dental  Aids  Co.,  Box  1731,  Dept.  27-A,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


FULL 
MONEY 
BACK- 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 

SILVERTONE 

.BLACK  AND  WHITE 

"  for$1  Md25Cptge. 

ONLY      JL     &hanc,lf!' 

60  for  only  $2  We  pay  postage 
•  Swap  with  friends  •  Give  to 
relations  •  Use  on  School. 
Job  applications. 


25 


IN  A  HURRY? 

Send  50$  extra 

for  Super-Speed 

Service! 

GOLDENTONE 

SEPIA  AND  WHITE 


25 


SOwepay 

i     4^  postage 

•  Brings  out  natural  flesh 

tones  •  Has  a  Professional 

Studio  Portrait  Look  •  Tends 

to  smooth  away  blemishes. 

Send  any  photo,  portrait,  or  snapshot  and  money  today.  Get 

original  back  with  Wallet  photos  in  the  "tone"  you  prefer. 

WALLET  PHOTO  CO-  BOX  M.  MILLBURH.  HJ. 
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BORROW  BY  AIRMAIL 
$100  to  $1000! 


NO  embarrassing  investiga- 
tions; NO  representative  will 
"1  on  you.  Collateral  and 
co-signers  are  not  required; 
all  loans  are  granted  on  your 
personal  signature! 


YOU  NEED  ONLY  HAVE  A  STEADY  INCOME 
TO  QUALIFY.  Simplified  transaction  is  han- 
dled entirely  by  airmail;  you  receive  your 
money  in  a  few  days.  Your  friends,  employer 
will  not  know  of  the  loan.  Take  advantage 
of  this   fast,   dignified  loan  service  today! 

:  BANKERS    INVESTMENT    CO.,  30-Z 

1  "  inkers  Inv.  Bldg.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  67501 


[  Rush  coupon   todo,1 


"Mr.  R.  D.  Osborn,  Vice  President  ■il'il'I'lilllUg 

BANKERS   INVESTMENT  CO.  30-Z  I  t 

Bankers  Inv.  Bldg.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  67501  I* 

Please  rush  "Loan  Agreement"  in  plain  envelope.  *""" 


Name. 


.Occupation. 


Address. 


.Age_ 


City. 


.Zone. 


.State. 


I3SBKE 


WANTED 

SONGS  slcORDS 


There  may  be  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
America's  largest  song  studio  wants  to  see  your  material.  No  special  train- 
ing required.  Just  write  the  words  as  you  (eel  them  and  we'll  let  you  Know 
if  they  qualify  for  MUSIC  and  RECORDING,  WE  NEED  SONG  POEMS  of  all 
types,  ballad,  rock  &  roll,  sacred,  rhythm  &  blues,  western,  country,  etc. 
Examination,  advice  and  information  absolutely  FREE.  SEND  TOUR  POEMS  to 
Five  Star  Music  Masters  265  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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It's  Easy  to  be  Fitted  Direct  via  Mail! 

NO  RISK  TO  YOU!  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Stars  of  stage,  screen,  TV  and  famous  fashion  models 
_   buy  perfect  fitting  Shoecraft  Fifth  Avenue  shoes  by 

Wonderful  values  priced  as  low 

as  $6.95.  We  can  fit  all  sizes 
.  _  J  8  to  13,  widths  AAAAA  to  C. 
WOOF  WOOF  $4.95.  Light  blue  or  coral  shearling. 

SHOECRAFT  603  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  S  x  lO  Inches 
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on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  fall  length  or  bust 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any, 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

Send  No  Money  3  ^$1  §2 

Ju9t  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
shot (anv  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless, on  beautiful  double-weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  77c  plus 
postage— or  send  79c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios,  544  S,  Main,  Dept.  33-W,  Princeton,  Illinois 

Woman  Nearly 
Itches  To  Death 

"I  nearly  itched  to  death  for 

J'Ayears.  Thenl found anew 

wonder-working  cretne. 

Now  I'm  happy,"  writes 

Mrs.  P.  Ramsay  ofL.A.  Calif. 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the 

tortures  of  vaginal  itch,  rectal 

itch,    chafing,    rash    and 

eczema  with  an  amazing 

new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE.  This 

fast-acting,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills  harmful 

bacteria  germs  while  it  soothes  raw,  irritated  and 

inflamed  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 

healing.  Don't  suffer !  Get  LANACANE  at  druggists . 

Less  than 


M  LARGE    r 
NEW     Kc 
TOWELS  Vea. 

UNWOVEN  COTTON   AND   RAYON 

That's  right!  Two  dozen  large  towels  for  only  $1.00 
(plus  10(:  for  extra  postage  &  handling).  Think  of  it 
—LARGE  SIZE  unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  towels  for 
less  than  a  nickel  apiece!  Terrific  value  you've  got 
to  see  to  believe.  We  had  to  buy  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  this  special  low  price.  Now  we're 
passing  this  savings  on  to  you,  our  customers.  All 
orders  on  a  FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED  basis,  so  be 
sure  and  order  all  you'll  need— you'll  sure  use  all 
you'll  buy— and  you'll  never  get  a  buy  like  this  again. 
Thank  you.     ORDER   NOW!     MONEY-BACK    GUARANTEE. 

MURRAY   HILL   HOUSE,   Dept.  T-964-L 
P.  O.  BOX  126,  BETHPAGE  L.   I.,  N.  Y. 


CONNIE   &   JIM 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

romance  of  Connie  and  Gary?  So 
many  examples  of  such  failures  around 
her — Liz  Taylor  and  Eddie  Fisher, 
Dinah  Shore  and  George  Montgomery, 
Bob  Wagner  and  Natalie  Wood,  and 
so  many  more.  But  how,  with  Connie's 
popularity  growing,  spreading  like  wild- 
fire wherever  television  is  seen,  can 
she  control  things  so  that  her  husband 
will  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  their 
home  and  among  their  friends?  Such 
inner  wonderings  and  doubts  must  ac- 
count for  the  traces  of  tension  some- 
times visible   on   Connie's   lovely   face. 

Much  has  been  written,  in  the  past 
couple  of  years,  about  Connie's  romp 
with  romance.  A  score  of  young  Holly- 
wood eligibles,  and  a  few  not  so  young, 
have  been  linked  to  her  name.  Though 
most  of  this  added  up  to  nothing  more 
serious  than  casual  dating,  the  effect 
has  been  to  create  an  image  of  Connie 
as  a  gay  and  restless  butterfly  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower  in  the  search  for 
excitement   and   pleasure. 

Those  who  know  Connie  best  laugh 
at  this  notion  of  her  character  and 
temperament.  Connie,  they  claim,  is  an 
intense  and  serious  young  woman  whose 
combination  of  talent,  beauty  and 
sound  business-sense  is  both  rare  and 
admirable.  They  point  out  that  if  she 
had  been  a  more  flighty  creature,  given 
to  thoughtless  impulses,  she  would 
have  been  married  years  ago  and  prob- 
ably raising  a  family. 

The  fact  is,  only  after  her  break 
with  Gary  Clarke  did  Connie  seem  to 
take  the  leap  beyond  practical  consid- 
erations and  announce,  "I  don't  believe 
in  long  engagements."  She  and  Gary 
had  not  been  engaged  "officially"  until 
they  declared  their  intention  to  marry, 
but  their  courtship  had  been  a 
stretched-out,  hectic  affair,  filled  with 
disagreements,  reconciliations  and  post- 
ponements of  definite  plans.  There  were 
many  separations  which  their  careers 
imposed. 

This  time,  apparently,  Connie  didn't 
even  want  to  think  of  taking  the  same 
chances.  She  seemed  possessed  by  a 
burning  wish  to  shield  and  nourish  her 
love  for  Jim.  This  would  explain  her 
desire  to  spend  her  time  in  Europe 
with  him.  She  was  set  to  appear  in 
Manchester  for  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal of  Europe  (an  obligation  she, 
though  Italian,  would  never  dream  of 
forsaking).  Jim  was  due  to  publicize 
"Summer  Magic"  in  London. 

Both  were  gripped  by  a  profound 
instinct  which  told  them  they  could  be 
more  than  friends,  that  they  belonged 
together,  and  that  the  future  might 
hold  wonders  of  happy  fulfillment  .  .  . 
if  only  they  did  not  part,  if  only  they 
held  on  to  each  other  no  matter  how 
or  where. 

So  it  was  that  they  made  their 
"honeymoon  trip" — or  what  should  be 
called,  in  all  accuracy,  their  "getting 
acquainted  trip" — together. 

That  they  needed  more  time  together 
to  really  understand  each  other  may  be 


seen  from  Jim's  first  visit  to  Connie's 
home.  She  had  invited  him,  Bob  and 
Joan  Conrad,  and  a  number  of  other 
friends  to  her  place  for  a  barbecue. 
Eager  to  put  his  friendship  with  Connie 
on  a  firmer  footing,  Jim  was  somewhat 
disappointed  that  Connie  couldn't  give 
him  more  attention. 

He  enjoyed  himself  and  liked  the 
company,  but  couldn't  help  wishing 
that  the  girl  he  was  so  drawn  to  would 
take  her  duties  as  a  hostess  less  seri- 
ously. He  found  himself  begrudging 
the  time  she  lavished  on  her  guests, 
feeling  it  was  time  snatched  from  him. 

What  Jim  really  wanted 

"I  felt,"  he  recalls,  "that  she  was 
just  out  of  my  league.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  she  wanted  and  needed  the 
attention  of  many — and,  having  come 
out  of  an  unhappy  romance  myself,  I 
was  looking  for  someone  who  would 
put  me  first  and  devote  her  time  to  me." 

As  a  result,  Jim  didn't  call  for  a 
date.  The  relationship  might  have  been 
still-born.  But  Connie  wouldn't  have 
it.  When  a  week  passed,  she  picked 
up  the  phone  and  called  Jim. 

"I've  been  invited  to  the  opening  of 
the  Gaslight  Club,"  she  said,  "but  I 
have  no  escort.    How  about  you?" 

They  went  and — according  to  Con- 
nie's report  next  day  to  her  cousin 
Carol — "had  an  absolute  ball."  Jim. 
she  went  on  to  confide,  was  the  kind 
of  young  man  "I  can  talk  to  .  .  .  relax 
with.  ...  I  can  see  he's  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  can  be  pushed.  He'll  make 
a  marvelous  husband,  but  the  big  de- 
cisions will  have  to  be  his,  no  question 
about  it." 

"Husband?"  said  Carol,  startled. 
"Are  you  thinking  that  far  ahead  al- 
ready?" 

"Why  not?"  was  Connie's  reply.  "I 
can  see  it's  more  than  casual  with 
him  .  .  .  and  my  heart  starts  to  pound, 
the  minute  he  comes  near  me!  I  admire 
the  way  he  states  his  beliefs.  He's  not 
afraid  to  take  a  position  or  to  disagree 
if  he  thinks  I'm  wrong.  I  like  that  in 
him.  He  has  character  and  principles 
■ — it's  what  I  need  in  a  man. 

"And.  Carol,"  she  sighed,  with 
charming  irrelevancy,  "you  must  have 
noticed  those  dreamy  eyes.  .  .  ." 

It  was  shortly  after  their  return  from 
abroad  that  Jim  drove  Connie  high  into 
the  Hollywood  Hills  and  stopped  before 
a  quaint  white  house  on  Mulholland 
Drive.  "It's  beautiful,"  whispered  Con- 
nie, gazing  out  over  the  vista  of  the 
San  Eernando  Valley.  "It  reminds  me 
of  those  houses  we  admired  in  the 
Alps—" 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  Jim  said, 
slipping  an  arm  around  her.  "I  bought 
it  for  us." 

That's  how  it  happened.  That's  how 
it  came  about  that  Hollywood's  loveliest 
bachelor  girl,  for  the  second  time  this 
year,  began  making  preparations  to 
walk  down  the  aisle  and  pledge  the 
most  serious  vows  of  her  young  life. 
— Beatrice  Emmons 

Connie's  in  "Palm  Springs  Weekend" 
(Warners) ;  reruns  of  "Hawaiian  Eye." 


RICK    NELSON 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

faith.  A  shy  girl,  soft-spoken  and  chary 
of  words,  Kris  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion often  enough  before  and  since  mar- 
riage. "Of  course,  I  would  like  the  baby 
brought  up  Catholic.  I  can't  deny  it. 
But  I  also  wouldn't  like  to  do  anything 
that  might  hurt  or  displease  Ricky.  He 
is  a  very  good  person.  Very  sweet  and 
generous.  I  understand  his  desire  to  let 
our  children  learn  by  their  own  mis- 
takes, develop  the  character  to  make 
decisions  and  plan  things  for  them- 
selves .  .  ." 

Already  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  stir 
regarding  the  baby  in  both  the  Nelson 
and  Harmon  clans.  The  Nelsons  seem 
united  in  their  opinion  it  will  be  a  boy. 
The  Harmons  are  betting  on  a  girl, 
since 'girls  run  in  that  family.  The  two 
who  are  most  directly  concerned.  Rick 
and  Kris,  will  settle  for  a  baby,  period 
— and  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it 
were  twins.  X-rays  have  indicated  other- 
wise, but  that  doesn't  faze  them.  "My 
grandmother  was  a  triplet,"  says  Rick. 
"They  say  these  events  skip  a  genera- 
tion each  time,  so  we  may  now  be 
elected  .  .  ." 

Though  members  of  the  family  may 
be  making  big  plans  for  the  child,  what- 
ever its  sex,  Kris  and  Rick  are  not 
among  them — and  for  the  same  reason 
they  don't  want  to  plan  the  baby's  re- 
ligion for  him.  "The  only  plan  I  have  at 
this  minute  is  to  see  to  it  that  my  kid 
isn't  called  Junior,"  Rick  says.  "I  don't 
care  for  that  and  won't  have  it.  Children 
of  celebrities  have  enough  problems 
without  tacking  'Junior'  on  to  them.  I 
have  no  favorite  names.  Maybe  Kris 
has." 

She  has.  Kris  prefers  "Sean  Eric  or, 
if  it's  a  girl,  Mia."  She  looks  question- 
ingly  at  her  young  husband  as  she  says 
this,  and  he  nods  briskly. 

A   mother's   right 

"Okay  with  me.  A  mother  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  name  her  children — 
after  all  she  goes  through  to  have  them. 
I  plan  to  do  my  best  for  the  child,  and 
I  hope  he'll  do  as  much  for  me.  That's 
that,  for  plans  .  .  ." 

Rick  feels  strongly  that  it's  better  for 
a  child  to  learn  early  that  "life  isn't  all 
good  or  all  gay,  and  there  are  times 
when  it  is  pretty  opposite  to  fun.  Kris 
and  I  will  try  to  show  our  children  the 
meaning  of  responsibility  and  how  to  go 
about  meeting  your  obligations  to  peo- 
ple, but  we  won't  preach — we'll  try  to 
teach  by  our  own  example.  That's  the 
best,  maybe  the  only  way." 

Rick  and  Kris  are  quick  to  point  out, 
however,  that  a  reluctance  to  plan  too 
far  ahead  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fail- 
ure to  make  preparations.  They  are 
making  as  many  preparations  for  the 
baby  due  in  mid-January  as  other  young 
expectant  parents.  For  example,  they 
have  added  a  nursery  to  their  honey- 
moon house,  perched  in  the  Hollywood 
Hills,  bringing  the  total  of  rooms  to  six. 
Baby's  room  is  done  in  red-and-white, 
suitable  for  either  boy  or  girl.  The  room 
has  already  been  fitted  out  with  white 


furniture    just    waiting    for    the    baby. 

Kris  herself  will  be  quite  experienced 
when  it  comes  to  caring  for  the  infant. 
For  the  past  eight  months,  she  has  spent 
every  Friday  working  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital in  Brentwood  as  a  helper,  much  of 
the  time  in  the  maternity  ward.  Their 
baby  will  be  born  at  St.  John's,  if  all 
goes  according  to  schedule. 

"We  were  exposed  to  the  babies  at 
the  hospital,"  Kris  explained,  "but 
mostly  we  girls  took  care  of  the  mothers. 
That  isn't  as  odd  as  it  sounds.  It  really 
is  good  experience,  and  I'd  recommend 
it  for  any  young  girl.  Being  in  the  com- 
pany of  women  about  to  have  children 
— or  just  after  having  children — makes 
you  realize  there's  really  nothing  to 
fear.  And  when  finally  the  birth  pangs 
are  over,  and  you  look  at  the  wonderful 
joy  on  the  face  of  a  mother  when  she 
embraces  her  baby  for  the  first  time — 
well,  you  realize  how   beautiful  it  all 


Practice   parents 

Kris  and  Rick  are  capable  of  doing 
the  unexpected — though  they  don't  of- 
ten do  it.  Recently,  they  startled  the 
workers  at  the  studio  when  they  showed 
up  at  a  preview  screening  with  a  young 
child  in  tow.  Both  were  showing  the 
greatest  solicitation  for  their  charge, 
but  offered  no  explanation  as  to  who 
she  was.  Much  curiosity  was  aroused. 
Later  they  revealed  it  was  not — as  one 
wild  rumor  said — an  adopted  child, 
but  Pam  Young,  the  daughter  of  Carol 
and  Skip  Young,  their  very  close  friends. 

"Carol  had  a  doctor's  appointment 
and  Skip  was  working,"  said  Rick,  "so 
Kris  volunteered  to  baby-sit.  This  is 
nothing  new  for  her.  After  all,  she's  the 
eldest  of  three  children.  She  never  gets 
flustered  or  upset  by  a  baby,  or  any  of 
the  little  mishaps  that  are  bound  to 
occur  when  you're  baby-sitting,  because 
she's  handled  children  of  all  ages  be- 
fore. And  it's  the  physical  care  of  a 
child  you  must  worry  about  most  in 
the  beginning.  The  rest  doesn't  come  in 
until  later,  and  by  then  nature,  heredity 
and  environment  all  begin  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  proceedings." 

Kris's  smile  was  radiant.  "It  is  true 
that  I'm  used  to  children,  and  just  right 
now  I'm  very  glad  I  am.  But,  for  that 
matter,  Rick  is  becoming  accustomed 
to  them,  too.  You  should  see  him  fuss- 
ing over  little  Danny,  Dave's  and  June's 
son.  He  is  so  natural  around  children, 
you'd  think  he'd  been  handling  them  all 
his  life. 

"Of  course,  I  suppose  it's  hard  to 
really  believe  you're  a  parent  or  get 
the  feeling  of  being  one,  until  you  actu- 
ally see  your  own  baby.  I  think  this  is 
probably  true  especially  for  a  man.  A 
woman  carries  the  baby  so  long,  she 
gets  used  to  the  idea  that  it's  a  reality. 
But  I  don't  doubt  that  when  baby  is 
born,  we'll  both  go  into  a  sudden  panic. 
That's  natural  at  our  age.  But  I'm  sure 
we'll  get  over  it  fast." 

The  young  Nelsons  made  no  great 
announcement  about  their  good  news. 
As  Rick  relates  it,  "We  had  decided  be- 
forehand not  to  make  any  big  produc- 
tion." 

Actually,  they  broke  the  good  news 
first   to   the   Harmons  while   they  were 
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PERMANENT  DARKENER 
FOR  LASHES  AND  BROWS 

The  new  "Dark-Eyes"  is 
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"Dark-Eyes"    REALLY    IS 

lproof!  S< 
water -proof!  Raindrop-  • 
weep-proof!  Water  makes ^ 
mascara  run,  but  "Dark-  yY 
Eyes"  will  not  run  nor- 
smudge.  Ends  all  the  both- 
er of  daily  eye  make-up  — >w 
.  .  .  goes  on  once,  STAYS  ~~~*Z.j-  \ 
ON  for  four  to  five  weeks  '^ 
until  lashes  and  brov" 
are  normally  replaced  _r 
new  hairs.  "Dark-Eyes"  per 
doesn't  coat  .  .  .  gives  your  eyes  a  natural,  refined 
looking,  BORN  BEAUTIFUL  loveliness.  NEVER 
sticky,  heavy,  obviously  "made  up"  .  .  .  ALWAYS 
soft,  dark,  luxuriant  ...  all  day,  all  night,  'round 
the  clock! 

Completely  SAFE,  use  with  confidence— contains 
no  aniline  dye. Three  shades:  jet  black,  rich  brown, 
light  brown. 

'(for  the  hairs  to  which  applied) 


PERSONALIZED  CORK  MATS!  A  new,  delightfully  dif- 
ferent gift  for  any  happy  couple.  Thick  6*  mats  of  natural 
cork  make  lovely  decorations  for  wall  or  shelf  when  not 
adorning  your  table  as  hot  pads.  Order  any  names.  Only 
$1  a  pair  (sis  pair  $5).  Orders  filled  by  return  mail. 
STRATTON  SNOW,  Dept.  MF,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  33444. 

PINWORMS 

A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Fidgeting,  nose-picking,  a  tormenting  rectal 
itch  are  often  telltale  signs  of  Pin-Worms  .  .  . 
ugly  parasites  that  medical  experts  say  infest 
1  out  of  every  3  persons  examined.  Entire  fam- 
ilies may  be  victims  and  not  know  it. 

To  get  rid  of  Pin- Worms,  they  must  be  killed 
in  the  large  intestine  where  they  live  and  multi- 
ply. That's  exactly  what  Jayne's  P-W  tablets 
do  .  .  .  and  here's  how  they  do  it: 

First — a  scientific  coating  carries  the  tablets 
into  the  bowels  before  they  dissolve.  Then — 
Jayne's  modern,  medically-approved  ingredient 
goes  right  to  work — kills  Pin-Worms  quickly 
and  easily. 

Don't  take  chances  with  dangerous,  highly 
contagious  Pin-Worms  which  infect  entire  fam- 
ilies. Get  genuine  Jayne's  P-W  Vermifuge  .  .  . 
small,  easy-to-take  tablets  .  .  .  special  sizes  for 
children  and  adults. 
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DON'T 
BE  FAT 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Good  for  a  short  time  only! 

Reduce  with  KAL-X  GUM  and 

Plan.  NO  UNNATURAL  LIQUID 

DIETS!  EAT  NORMAL  SOLID 

FOODS,  NO  STARVATION 

f    DIETS!  NO  HARMFUL  DRUGS! 

GUARANTEED  SAFE! 

I  ""Formerly  *»■<«"  „• 

NOW  ONLY  $1-98 
fnr  50  Tablets.1 

HEALTH  AIDS  CO.  Dept.  T-K-7 

Box  1,  Rugby  Sta.  •  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1.00  DEPOSIT  WITH  ALL  C.O.D.  ORDERS. 

DANCING  SHOES— LEOTARDS 

Toe  $5.95,  Ballet  $3.29,  Tap  up  to  3,  $5.25,  over 
3,  $5.75.  Cotton  Leotards,  $3.75  up,  Helanca  Tur- 
tle Neck,  Long  Sleeve,  Adult  Sizes  $6.75,  Scoop,- 
Neck  $5.50.   Mesh  or  sheer  Tights  S5.00.  k 
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eating  dinner  at  their  home.  Elyse  and 
Tom  Harmon  were  discussing,  in  quite 
a  general  way,  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
grandparents  some  day.  Kris,  catching 
a  mischievous  glint  in  Rick's  eye,  sud- 
denly broke  out  with  "Well,  you're  go- 
ing to  find  out  how  it  feels  sooner  than 
you  expected." 

In  the  same  casual  way,  the  news  was 
told  to  the  Nelsons.  Both  sides  of  the 
family  were  vastly  delighted. 

"I  guess  my  parents  were  less  ex- 
cited," Rick  pointed  out,  "because 
they've  already  been  through  the  ex- 
perience with  Dave  and  June.  But  it 
will  be  the  first  grandchild  for  the  Har- 
mons, and  naturally  they  took  it  big." 

"I'd  like  it  to  be  a  boy,"  Kris  volun- 
teered, "because  I  always  wanted  an 
older  brother.  I  had  the  feeling  they 
act  as  buffers  for  little  sisters.  It's  also 
nice  for  a  girl  to  get  used  to  the  com- 
pany of  older  boys.  But,  of  course,  it 
doesn't  really  matter  whether  we  have 
a  boy  or  a  girl — we'll  love  either  one." 

What  do  Kris  and  Rick  want  from 
their  child? 

Here  again  they  balk  at  being  too 
definite.  "We're  more  sure  about  what 
we  don't  want  than  what  we  do  want 
of  our  children — and  the  main  thing 
we  don't  want  is  to  set  up  standards 
or  values  that  would  be  too  hard  for 
youngsters  to  live  up  to,"  says  Rick. 

"I  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  son  to  avoid  athletics  in  our  family. 
Both  my  father  and  Kris's  were  college 
football  players.  Tom  Harmon  was  a 
great  All-America. 

"If  we  have  a  girl — I  couldn't  ask 
for  anything  better  than  if  she  were 
gifted  artistically  like  Kris  is.  Kris  can 
paint  and  plans  to  go  deeper  into  the 
art  later  on.  She's  quite  clever  at  in- 
terior decoration,  too.  If  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  my  likes  or  dislikes,  I'd  prefer 
my  daughters  to  be  very  feminine.  Too 
many  girls  aren't,  nowadays.  They  are 
too  competitive  with  the  men  around 
them.  But  if  we  have  a  girl  she'll  prob- 
ably take  after  her  mother,  and  Kris  is 
so  domestic,  she  even  made  some  of 
her  maternity  wardrobe." 

In  a  time  when  the  emphasis  on 
success  is  being  criticized  as  "too  ma- 
terialistic," Rick  wants  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  his  son  be  successful  in 
whatever  he  attempts.  He  explains  this 
position  as  follows:  "I  don't  necessarily 
mean  money  ...  or  power.  He  might 
have  a  yearning  to  get  into  something 
that  doesn't  pay  off  too  well  financially. 
But  in  that  case,  the  work  he  does 
should  offer  rewards  that  are  as  good 
or  better  than  money,  fame  or  high  po- 


sition in  life.  I  myself  was  always 
taught  that  there's  no  satisfaction  like 
a  job  well  done.  I'd  like  my  son  or 
daughter  to  believe  that,  too.  But  if  it 
were  not  possible  for  them  to  achieve 
this  goal,  I'd  settle  for  their  going  into 
anything  which  is  decent,  useful  and 
rich  in  happiness." 

Would  he  want  his  children  to  go 
into  show  business? 

"Why  not?  It's  certainly  been  good 
for  my  parents  and  me,"  he  replied. 

"And  it  hasn't  hurt  Rick's  morals 
any,"  Kris  spoke  up.  "I  don't  believe 
actors  are  necessarily  spoiled  or  tem- 
peramental people." 

"I  agree,"  added  Rick  with  a  grin. 

"But  I'd  never  expect  my  children 
to  feel  they  had  to  follow  in  my  foot- 
steps— or  that  that  was  important  to 
me.  My  parents  never  made  me  feel 
that  way.  Dave  and  I  were  the  ones 
who  asked  if  we  could  join  them  on 
the  show.  I'd  like  my  children  to  feel 
close  enough  to  me  so  they  would  feel 
free  to  ask  for  my  help  in  show  busi- 
ness, if  that's  what  they  wanted.  But  I 
don't  intend  to  make  plans  in  that  di- 
rection. 

"The  answer  for  our  children" 

"Children  are  individuals  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  What's  good  for  one 
doesn't  mean  it's  good  for  another. 
That's  exactly  the  way  I  feel  about  re- 
ligion. Just  because  Catholicism  fills 
Kris's  spiritual  needs,  it  doesn't  mean 
that  that  faith  would  be  the  answer  for 
our  children. 

"As  I  said  before — I  couldn't  make 
such  a  decision  for  my  child.  As  he 
grows  up,  Kris  and  I  will  see  that  he 
(or  she)  makes  contact  with  all  the 
important  religions  and  has  a  chance 
to  learn  where  the  lines  cross  and 
where  they  separate.  Then,  when  our 
child  is  at  an  age  of  reason,  he  can 
make  up  his  own  mind  which  fills  the 
need  for  himself." 

And  how  does  Kris — who  still  fol- 
lows and  intends  to  continue  to  follow 
Catholicism — feel   about    this? 

"Well,"  she  said  quietly,  "as  Rick 
said,  he  was  never  baptized — and  it's 
never  hurt  him.  He's  a  fine  husband, 
and  he'll  be  a  fine,  firm  but  understand- 
ing father.  I  would  never  ask  or  want 
him  to  embrace  something  he  didn't  be- 
lieve with  all  his  heart." 

— Emilie  Franks 

"The  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet," 
over  ABC-TV,  Wed.,  7:30  P.M.  EST. 
Rick  records  for  Imperial  and  Decca. 
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The  Salvation  Army 

MICHAEL    LANDON 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

Dodie  once  told  me,  "Michael  and  I 
have  nothing  in  common  except  the 
children.  He  has  his  life  and  I  have 
mine."  She  seemed  to  think  that  this 
was  a  good  enough  basis  for  marriage, 
but  Mike  wanted  more.  He  wanted 
love — the  love  between  a  man  and  a 
woman. 

He  found  it  in  Marjorie  Lynn  Noe, 
a  slim,  blond  ex-model  who  had  been 
married  and  divorced  and  had  a  small 
daughter. 

"I  met  Lynn  four  years  ago,"  he  told 
me.  "She  came  on  the  'Bonanza'  set 
one  day,  just  as  a  visitor,  and  we  were 
introduced."  From  the  very  first,  Mike 
and  Lynn  were  attracted  to  each  other, 
but  there  didn't  seem  much  hope  of 
their  relationship  becoming  anything 
permanent.  For  it  quickly  became 
clear  to  Lynn  that  Mike  was  devoted 
to  young  Mark — and,  later,  to  Josh 
and  Jason  as  well.  It  was  ironic  that 
this  young  man,  who  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  was  so  devoted  to  his 
adopted  children  that  he  was  willing 
to  continue  in  an  unhappy  marriage 
just  so  he  could  be  a  father  to  them. 

Lynn  didn't  want  to  do  anything 
that  might  cause  Mike  to  lose  custody 
of  his  young  adopted  family,  for  she 
knew  how  much  the  children  meant  to 
him.  And  she  was  content  to  meet  him 
occasionally  and  hope  that  somehow, 
someday,  things  would  work  out  for 
them. 

But  for  over  three  years  there  was 
no  improvement  in  the  situation.  In- 
stead, it  grew  more  intolerable  as  the 
two  fell  more  deeply  in  love  and  real- 
ized they  might  never  belong  to  each 
other. 


Escape  into  marriage 

Finally  Lynn  felt  the  situation  was 
hopeless.  She  decided  to  make  an 
abrupt  break  with  Mike — if  only  be- 
cause she  couldn't  stand  to  see  him 
divided  between  his  love  for  his  adopted 
sons  and  his  love  for  her.  So  she  agreed 
to  marry  Mannie  Baier,  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  a  clothing  firm.  Michael, 
hoping  this  might  bring  her  happiness 
at  last,  reluctantly  let  her  go.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  November,  1961. 

But  no  sooner  was  Lynn  married 
than  she  realized  she'd  made  a  horrible 
mistake.  She  couldn't  escape  her  prob- 
lems this  way.  She  couldn't  make  her- 
self forget  Mike  by  marrying  another 
man. 

Mike  saw  it,  too,  and  now  he  knew 
it  was  his  turn  to  act.  He  asked  Dodie 
for  a  divorce,  although  it  meant  he 
might  lose  the  sons  who  meant  so  much 
to  him.  Sometimes  you  had  to  risk 
everything,  he  decided,  if  life  was  to 
be  worth  living  at  all. 

But  it  was  rough.  And  as  rough  as 
anything,  in  Mike's  eyes,  was  the  pub- 
licity that  accompanied  his  breakup 
with  Dodie.  In  fact,  he  is  still  so  bitter 
about  it  that  it  was  only  with  reluc- 
tance that  he  agreed  to  do  the  inter- 
view for  this  story,  which  tells  for  the 
first   time   his   own   account   of   his   ro- 


mance   with    Lynn    and    their    life    to- 
gether today. 

"There  were  so  many  sob  stories 
and  other  junk  written  about  our  di- 
vorce by  people  who  didn't  realize  the 
simple  truth:  that  there  was  no  love 
left  between  my  wife  and  me,"  he  told 
me.  "She  was  not  in  love  with  me, 
and  I  was  not  in  love  with  her.  We 
had  nothing  in  common — absolutely 
nothing.  Her  friends  were  not  mine, 
and  vice  versa.  Her  interests  are  not 
my  interests.  While  we  were  married, 
each  of  us  would  just  speak  when 
spoken  to,  and  that's  still  our  relation- 
ship today. 

"Actually,  I  think  the  divorce  was 
great  for  Dodie,"  he  added,  "because 
while  we  were  married  she  always 
seemed  to  be  ill.  She  did  not  partici- 
pate in  anything.  She  didn't  swim  or 
water  ski  or  do  anything  like  that,  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  things  wrong 
with  her,  and  it  might  have  been  just 
from  being  unhappy.  Because  since  I 
left,  my  gosh,  she's  had  a  ball!  She 
surfs,  water  skis,  rides  go-karts,  and 
now  she's  got  a  motorcycle!  So  she's 
evidently  come  out  of  it  physically  a  lot 
better."  He  grinned.  "And  I  feel  bet- 
ter, too." 

But,  at  the  time,  the  criticism  was 
hard  for  Mike  to  take.  And  so  was  the 
disapproval  of  many  of  his  fans. 
"People  are  so  quick  to  condemn,"  he 
told  me.  "I  think  it's  a  result  of  some 
of  the  trash  they  had  read  about  us. 
But  fortunately  not  all  of  them  were 
that  way.  Many  were  very  understand- 
ing, and  I  really  appreciated  it." 

But  the  bad  publicity  and  public 
disapproval  really  reached  their  peak 
a  short  time  after  the  Landons'  separa- 
tion, when — in  May,  1962 — Lynn's 
husband  named  Mike  in  a  cross-com- 
plaint to  her  divorce  suit.  (She  had 
sued  for  divorce  in  March.) 

Again  Mike's  voice  was  bitter  as  he 
recalled  that  period.  "The  press  ran 
a  bunch  of  articles  about  me  being 
named  in  his  suit — but  did  they  ever 
bother  to  write  that  the  suit  was 
dropped?  No!  And  it  was  dropped 
because  there  was  no  case.  Lynn  her- 
self got  the  divorce  on  grounds  of  in- 
compatibility— it  was  as  simple  as  that." 

But  although  his  memories  of  that 
time  are  not  pleasant,  Mike  would  go 
through  it  all  again  if  he  had  to.  "My 
attorney  was  talking  about  the  morals 
clause  in  my  contract  when  I  was 
named  in  that  suit.  I  said,  'Let  them 
fire  me.  I'll  go  drive  a  milk  truck — I'll 
do  anything.    I  wouldn't  care.' 

"And  money  didn't  enter  into  it, 
either.  I  never  argued  with  Dodie 
about  settling,  even  though  she  got  a 
lot  of  alimony.  I  simply  wanted  to 
get  out  as  quietly  as  possible,  because 
I  didn't  want  to  bug  the  kids — either 
my  boys  or  Lynn's  daughter.  It  was 
because  of  the  possible  effect  on  the 
kids  that  I  was  so  angry  about  all  the 
publicity.  I  didn't  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hurt  them. 

"As  for  Lynn,  she  took  the  criticism 
well,  except  that  she  was  worried  about 
what  it  would  do  to  me.  She  was  able 
to  keep  her  daughter  Cheryl  away  from 
it,  because  the  girl  was  only  eight  at 
the  time  and  didn't  read  the  magazines 
or    papers."    (Please    turn    the    page) 
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SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  send  2  photos,  2  negatives, 
2  snapshots  or  2  color  slides  today. 
HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS  Dept.  M-3 
7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


TRUE  STORY  %  PRICE  OFFER! 

TRUE  STORY  is  an  inspiring  magazine,  alive 
from  cover  to  cover  with  the  actual  stories 
of  real  people.  And  if  you  act  now,  you  will 
receive  12  absorbing  issues  for  only  $2— $2 
less  than  the  regular  subscription  price.  Send 
cash,  check  or  money  order  to  TRUE  STORY, 
205  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


FEET  TIRE 
...ACHE? 

Nature's  Warning  of  Weak, 
Fallen  Arch  or  Flatfoot 

Millions  have  found  blessed 
relief  by  wearing  medically  approved  Dr. 
Scholl's  Arch  Supports  with  exercise. 
Thin,  light,  flexible,  adjustable.  Cost  as 
little  as  $2  a  pair.  Choice  of  metal,  leather, 
foam  rubber,  or  plastic.  At  Shoe,  Depart- 
ment, Drug  Stores  and  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Comfort*  Shops  from  coast  to  coast. 


D-ScllOlls  SUPPORTS 


In  January  of  this  year,  after  Dodie 
had  gotten  a  divorce,  Lynn  and  Mike 
were  married  in  Juarez. 

"I've  got  five  kids  now,"  he  said 
happily,  "and  Lynn  and  I  hope  to  have 
more.  Although  I  was  afraid  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  that  I'd  lose 
the  boys,  it  hasn't  worked  out  that 
way. 

"Lynn  and  I  have  been  living  in  an 
apartment  in  Hollywood,  but  it's  too 
small  when  all  the  kids  are  there.  So 
we're  now  buying  a  big  house  that 
will  have  plenty  of  room  not  only  for 
the  two  girls  but  also  for  the  boys,  as 
often  as  we  can  have  them.  It's  on  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  ground  in  Encino 
and  has  a  huge  pool. 

A  new  life 

"Every  weekend  that  I'm  home,  I 
have  Josh  and  Jason  with  me.  And 
at  another  time  during  the  week — be- 
cause his  interests  are  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  the  two  smaller  boys' — I 
have  Mark  over. 

"Josh  is  three  and  a  half  now,  and 
Jason  is  two  and  a  half.  Lynn  and  I 
take  them  to  the  park,  to  the  beach,  or 
to  Palm  Springs.  We  usually  go  with 
two  other  couples  who  have  children 
the  same  age  as  the  boys,  and  one  of 
these  couples  also  has  a  daughter  who 
is  Cheryl's  age.  Often  we  all  go  to 
an  amusement  park,  and  the  kids  have 
a  ball. 

"When  Mark  comes  over — he's  four- 
teen now — we  go  to  the  movies  or  to 
a  baseball  game.  And  he  gets  along 
just  fine  with  Lynn." 

"I  heard  he  took  the  divorce  pretty 
hard  at  first,"  I  told  Mike. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  admitted.  "There 
are  things  people  do  when  they're 
emotional,  and  they  don't  mean  to  do 
them,  because  there's  no  reason  to 
hurt  a  child.  But  he  straightened  out. 
I  think,  like  any  boy  his  age,  in  the 
beginning  he  would  have  liked  to  dis- 
like Lynn  if  he  could.  But  she's  an 
impossible  person  to  dislike,  because 
she's  so  easygoing.  She's  great.  So 
Mark  is  coming  along  just  fine.  He's 
an  intelligent  boy. 

"Cheryl's  a  wonderful  girl,  and  as 
for  Leslie,  the  baby — she's  fabulous," 
Mike  grinned.  "She's  a  beautiful  baby 
with  big  eyes.  She's  got  a  huge  amount 
of  energy,  and  the  greatest  personality 
in  the  world,  even  though  she's  less 
than  a  year  old." 

Obviously  Mike  was  in  his  element 
when  talking  about  children,  and 
seemed  delighted  to  have  five  of  them 
to  talk  about.  His  only  regret  was 
that  his  busy  schedule  of  filming  and 
personal  appearances  cuts  down  on 
the  time  he  can  spend  with  them.  To 
remedy  this,  next  season  he  plans  to 
cut  down  his  personals  to  only  six  or 
seven  big  ones  a  year.  But  it  is  these 
appearances,  added  to  his  "Bonanza" 
salary,  which  are  helping  him  build 
the  security  he  craves  for  his  family. 

"Lynn  goes  with  me  on  every  trip," 
he  says.  "At  first  we  planned  for  her 
to  stay  home  if  I  was  going  to  be  away 
less  than  two  days,  but  we  missed  each 
other  so  much  that  we  forgot  about 
that. 

"We  had  a  great  vacation  this  year, 


in  March  and  April.  We  went  to  Aca- 
pulco  for  a  month.  She's  a  good  water 
skier,  and  I  love  the  sport.  We  had  a 
wonderful  time.  And  it  was  so  beauti- 
ful! We'd  just  swim,  water  ski  and 
lie  in  the  sun.  Then  we  went  to  Miami, 
because  I  had  some  personals  to  do 
near  there,  and  to  Louisville  to  visit 
Lynn's  family  for  a  week.  She's  got 
great  folks. 

"But  we  can  have  a  wonderful  time 
at  home  in  Hollywood.  In  addition  to 
enjoying  water  sports,  we're  movie 
fans.  And  we  like  to  go  to  baseball 
and  football  games  and  track  meets. 
We  go  to  night  clubs,  too,  occasionally. 
Lynn's  a  terrific  dancer.  But  she  doesn't 
drink,  so  she's  a  great  influence  on 
me  healthwise.  She's  turning  me  into 
a  Coca-Cola  bottle! 

"Another  thing — remember  that  I 
always  used  to  have  my  'Friday  night 
out  with  the  boys'  when  I  was  married 
to  Dodie?  What  a  farce!  Why,  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  Fri- 
day night  out  now,  except  to  spend  it 
on  the  phone  talking  to  Lynn.  And 
when  I  finish  my  day's  work  at  the 
studio,  I'm  home  like  a  shot.  Because 
now  I  love  someone  very  much,  and 
somebody  loves  me  very  much. 

"And  now  I  have  more  fun  with  my 
children.  Why?  Because  I'm  happy. 
I  used  to  come  home  and  be  miserable. 
I'd  want  to  play  with  the  kids,  but  if 
you're  not  happily  married  you  get  to 
the  point  where  you  don't  want  to  come 
home.  You'd  just  as  soon  sit  in  a  bar 
and  have  a  couple  of  drinks.  Because 
it  makes  that  much  less  time  that  you'll 
have  to  spend  with  the  person  that  you 
just  don't  get  along  with. 

"So  half  the  time  I  would  get  home 
late — too  late  to  see  my  kids.  They'd 
be  asleep.  I'd  just  go  in  the  bedroom 
and  look  at  them.  .  .  ." 

He  brightened.  "That's  why,  now 
that  I'm  happy,  I  feel  that  I'm  a  much 
better  father  to  my  children.  And  when 
we  have  our  new  house,  with  rooms  of 
their  own  for  all  of  them,  I'll  be  able 
to  see  them  more  than  ever,  because 
Dodie's  very  good  about  that.  And 
she  travels  a  great  deal  now,  so  it'll  be 
convenient  for  all  of  us  if  she  can 
leave  the  kids  with  me  when  she's 
away.  Everything's  going  to  work  out 
beautifully." 

By  risking  everything  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  better  future,  Mike  Landon 
has  won  more  than  he  ever  dreamed 
possible.  He'll  always  be  grateful  for 
the  chance  to  be  married — and  in  love 
— with  one  and  the  same  woman. 

— James  Gregory 

"Bonanza"  is  seen  Sundays  on  NBC- 
TV   from   9:00  to   10:00   P.   M.   EST. 
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PHYLLIS    McGUIRE 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

sisters  went  on  the  road  and  played  a 
lot  of  night  clubs.  Perhaps  this  is  where 
the  trouble  started.  Since  they  played 
cafes  in  sophisticated  Las  Vegas  and 
Lake  Tahoe,  perhaps  they  felt  impelled 
to  present  more  "exciting"  personalities 
to  the  public. 

"The  stuff  we  were  doing  was  fine 
ten  years  ago,"  Phyllis  explained  last 
July,  "but  we've  matured  as  perform- 
ers and  we  want  to  show  it.  .  .  .  We're 
trying  to  be  more  individualistic.  We'll 
show  our  different  personalities  in  the 
act  and  let  the  audience  in  on  our 
private  lives." 

Those  private  lives  are  interesting 
indeed.  Two  of  the  sisters  went  through 
a  deep  emotional  reappraisal,  "trying 
to  find  themselves."  Phyllis  went  to  a 
psychiatrist   first   .   .    .   then   Christine. 

"I  was  at  war  with  myself,"  Phyllis 
told  TV  Radio  Mirror.  "My  upbring- 
ing was  in  conflict  with  my  career.  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  what 
I  was  doing  was  sinful.  Even  though 
my  mother  had  come  around,  and  the 
church  itself  had  changed  its  views 
somewhat,  it  was  too  late   for  me." 

The  girls'  mother,  the  Rev.  Mrs. 
Lillie  McGuire,  is  an  ordained  minister 
of  the  First  Church  of  God  at  Miamis- 
burg,  Ohio.  The  church — now  presided 
over  by  the  girls'  uncle — forbids  many 
activities  as  being  ungodly:  dancing, 
smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  movies, 
makeup,  public  swimming,  wearing 
shorts. 

Three  years  of  psychoanalysis  brought 
Phyllis's  inner  conflicts — her  upbring- 
ing vs.  her  new  way  of  life — out  into 
the  open.  Once  she  understood  why 
she  suffered  an  inferiority  complex  and 
lacked  drive  for  success,  she  became 
more  eager  and  ambitious. 

A  $40,000  splurge! 

When  her  older  sisters  voted  for  less 
work  and  more  personal  life,  she  pre- 
pared for  a  new  career  as  soloist.  She 
did  musical  comedy  in  summer  stock, 
made  her  movie  debut  in  Frank  Sin- 
atra's "Come  Blow  Your  Horn"  .  .  .  and 
bought  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  she 
wore  in  that  film  for  $40,000 — a  far 
cry  from  the  cautious,  frugal  days  when 
she  and  her  sisters  kept  themselves  on 
a   forty-dollar-a-week  allowance. 

Seemingly,  her  love  for  luxuries  in- 
creased with  her  new  emotional  inde- 
pendence and  release  from  old  fears. 
She  moved  into  a  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment whose  previous  tenants  included 
Milton  Berle,  Gene  Kelly,  Mitzi  Gay- 
nor,  Debbie  and  Eddie  Fisher. 

Her  new  aggressiveness  and  chang- 
ing values  have  had  their  counterparts 
in  Christine.  Always  considered  the 
stabilizer  of  the  trio,  Christine  went 
through  psychoanalysis,  too — and  her 
second  marriage  collapsed  with  an  up- 
roar last  summer  after  eleven  years  of 
seeming  bliss. 

Christine  married  John  Teeter,  direc- 
tor of  the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund, 
in  1952,  when  the  girls  were  beginning 
their  rise  on  the  Godfrey  shows.   She 


had  trouble  with  her  ex-husband,  Har- 
old Ashcraft,  a  welder  from  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  whom  she  divorced  in  1947.  She 
accused  Ashcraft,  in  a  court  action, 
of  not  supporting  their  sons.  In  1958, 
Teeter  was  able  to  legally  adopt  the 
boys. 

Their  marriage  seemed  fine  until 
1962,  when  Teeter  scolded  Christine 
about  the  company  she  was  keeping. 
Then,  in  November  of  1962,  she  sued 
for  divorce,  charging  Teeter  with  be- 
ing critical  of  her  ability  as  a  mother, 
with  objecting  to  her  career,  and  with 
creating  friction  between  her  and  her 
sisters. 

Christine  was  granted  a  divorce.  Last 
June,  she  and  Phyllis  went  to  Marlboro, 
New  Hampshire,  where  her  son  Harold 
now  lives,  and  hired  a  van  and  four 
movers.  Then  she  and  Phyllis  drove  to 
nearby  Fitzwilliam,  where  Teeter  had 
a  summer  cottage.  They  proceeded  to 
empty  the  house  of  its  furniture — which 
Christine  claims  is  hers — and  towed 
away  a  Rolls-Royce  from  Teeter's  ga- 
rage. Local  police  and  sheriff's  deputies 
halted  the  sisters  and  the  movers,  but 
no  charges  were  filed.  However,  they 
were  required  to  put  back  the  furni- 
ture and  the  Rolls. 

Teeter  promptly  sued  Christine, 
Phyllis  and  the  moving  men  for  dam- 
ages. 

How  Phyllis  has  changed 

Obviously,  Phyllis's  current  life  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  her  quite  puritanical 
standards  back  in  1955— when  she  told 
an  interviewer:  "People  always  ask 
about  our  experience  being  daughters 
of  a  minister  .  .  .  people  want  to  know 
how  this  affects  our  lives.  ...  I  don't 
believe  in  playing  cards,  seeing  movies, 
dancing,  using  makeup.  .  .  .  I'm  glad 
we  were  brought  up  in  such  strict 
fashion." 

Today,  Phyllis  is  a  swinging  chick. 
When  she's  in  Las  Vegas,  working  at 
the  famed  Desert  Inn  there,  she  sleeps 
most  of  the  day  and  stays  up  most  of 
the  night.  A  Desert  Inn  employee  has 
been  quoted:  "Christine  usually  stays 
in  her  room,  reading.  Dorothy  likes  to 
stay  around  the  pool  or  golf.  Phyllis 
usually  can  be  found  in  the  casino,  at 
the  blackjack  table,  dealing." 

As  one  of  the  sisters'  friends  says, 
"You  can't  work  in  night  clubs  and 
travel  so  much  without  becoming  world- 
ly. You  cannot  work  in  Vegas,  Reno, 
Tahoe,  Chicago,  without  absorbing 
some  of  that  live-it-up  feeling." 

Unfortunately  for  Phyllis,  her  link 
to  "the  king  of  the  racket  guys"  con- 
tinues to  be  publicized.  In  September, 
an  Associated  Press  story  out  of  Crystal 
Bay,  Nevada,  said:  "Singer  Frank  Sin- 
atra's Cal-Neva  Lodge  ...  is  threatened 
with  closure  pending  investigation  of 
reports  that  the  club  hosted  a  top 
underworld  figure  late  in  July.  Momo 
Salvatore  (Sam)  Giancana,  53,  of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  reportedly  visited  the  Lodge 
during  the  week  July  21-27  when  Phyl- 
lis McGuire  sang  there.  Giancana  is  a 
friend  of  Phyllis,  33,  one  of  the  singing 
McGuire  Sisters  featured  at  the  resort 
during  that  week.  He  was  photographed 
there  with  her." 

Which  brings  us  to  the  big  question 
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Birth  to  Age  80 


1000 


First 

30  Days 
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Per  Policy 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 
Introductory    Offer.     Answer    these    9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion.    Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Amounts    usually    Issued    -without    doctor 
examination.      NEW    LOW    RATES. 
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AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
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KILL  the  HAIR  ROOT 


u  the  Mahler  Way! 

Thousands  of  women  like  yourself,  after  reading 
and  following  our  instructions  carefully,  have 
learned  to  remove  unwanted  hair  permanently  the 
Mahler  way.  Re-discover  the  thrill  of  an  excitingly 
beautiful  complexion  —  don't  delay  another  day! 
Send  10c  for  16-page  illustrated  booklet-  "New 
'/,  Radiant  Beauty"  . .  .  learn  the  secret  for  yourself. 

Dept.  613-T,  PROVIDENCE  15,  R.I. 
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MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

2V2X3V2"  genuine  photos — 
made  from  any  photo  on  silk 
finish  studio  paper.  Original 
returned  unharmed.  Send 
photo  or  neg.  (no  larger  than 
5x7").  30  for  $1.25  plus  free 
enlargement    (60  for  $2.25). 
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USE  MAGIC  NAIL  LIQUID  FORMULA  #77 
by  Charles  of  Fifth  Avenue 

NOT  a  weak  paste  on  nail  but  an  amazing  liquid! 
Brush  on  easily.  Turns  ugly,  short,  broken,  split,  and 
bitten  nails  into  hard,  long,  glamorous  nails— IN 
MINUTES!— STRONGER  THAN  YOUR  OWN!  Can 
be  trimmed,  filed  and  beautifully  polished.  Will  not 
break  or  split  no  matter  what  work  you  do.  Will  stay 
on  until  your  own  nails  grow  out!  STOPS  NAIL  BIT- 
ING! USED  BY  MILLIONS!  NOW!  A  LARGE  $5 
KIT  FOR  ONLY  $2.20  plus  50«  C.O.D.  Save  50<i 
C.O.D.  charges  by  enclosing  $2.20  with  order. 
TO:  CHARLES  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE,  INC. 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT.  TVM-3 
BOX  98,  CEDARHURST,  N.  Y. 


certificates.    Marriage 
certificates.  High  school 
diplomas  $2  each, 
(blank  forms)  Confidential  list  free. 
NATIONAL  FORMS,   Box  7367-T.   Miami  55.   Fla. 
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Thousands  of  women  find  speedy  relief  from 
the  physical  distress  of  irregular,  scanty,  or 
painful  menses  due  to  functional  disorders  by 
taking  HUMPHREYS  "11"— a  safe,  gentle,  non- 
hormonal,  truly  homeopathic  remedy.  At  all 
drugstores.  No  prescription  needed. 
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SONG  IDEAS 

NEEDED   for   MUSIC 
RECORDING   and   PROMOTION 


ACTIVE,  PROFESSIONAL  SONGWRITERS  with  pub- 
lisher contacts  need  new  SONG  IDEAS— TITLES — 
POEMS— BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS.  We  write  music  for 
song  based  on  your  idea  &  make  records  for 
promotion  in  today's  booming  music  business. 
YOU  SHARE  ROYALTIES.  (Over  $50,000,000  earned 
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that  has  puzzled  so  many  people.  ...  . 

How  does  a  minister's  daughter  get 
involved  with  a  top  racketeer? 

To  understand  this  problem  better, 
we  asked  a  New  York  psychiatrist,  head 
of  a  prominent  society  in  his  field,  for 
his   opinion. 

"When  girls  are  repressed  under 
strong,  awesome  religious  and  parental 
rules,"  he  told  us,  "they  have  a  big 
emotional  block  when  they  come  into 
contact  with  a  more  libertarian  environ- 
ment. When  they  see  people  enjoying 
things  they  were  taught  to  shun,  they 
lose  confidence  in  their  old  faith  and 
old  teachings.  They  begin  to  wonder 
if  they've  been  denying  themselves  un- 
necessarily of  pleasures. 

"They  yearn  to  do  and  see  and  hear 
things  once  labeled  wrong.  And,  in  so 
doing,  they  develop  guilt  feelings.  Some- 
times girls  deliberately  break  old  rules 
because — subconsciously — they  want  to 


SANDRA   DEE 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Very  seriously.  Bobby  and  I  have  gone 
through  five  months  of  loneliness,  apart 
from  one  another,  but  we're  all  okay 
now.  We  know  we've  got  a  marriage 
now.  We  learned,  through  our  separa- 
tion, that  there  never  was  a  moment 
when  we  didn't  love  one  another.  We 
were  not  happy,  away  from  one  an- 
other. We're  a  couple.  In  the  future, 
we'll  solve  our  problems  as  a  couple. 
And  we  will  solve  them — any  problem." 

Sandra  Dee  stood,  tall  and  pale,  in 
the  beautiful  living  room  of  the  house 
that  Bobby  Darin  bought  her  almost 
three  years  ago,  when  they  were  mar- 
ried. She  was  wearing  a  hostess  gown, 
high-necked,  with  a  skirt  that  fell  to 
the  floor.  It  was  very  black,  very  chic. 

She  wouldn't  have  worn  it,  three 
years  ago,  when  she  was  the  chatter- 
ing, laughing  kid.  But  it  suited  her  now, 
with  that  new,  sensitive  seriousness 
marked  on  her  lovely   face. 

She  was  very  much  the  young  ma- 
tron that  day,  the  young  wife.  Ca- 
reening around  her,  shouting  with  the 
sheer  zest  of  living,  was  her  son.  With 
his  golden  curls,  fair,  sturdy  body  and 
black  eyes,  young  Dodd  Mitchell  Darin 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  cher- 
ubs  in   Italian    Renaissance    paintings. 

"Well,  he  is  half-Italian,"  said  San- 
dy. "Imagine,  he'll  be  two  years  old 
this   December!" 

She  sank  down  into  an  antique  chair 
and  smiled  at  Dodd.  "Bobby  thinks  he's 
so  stern  with  the  baby,  but  he  isn't. 
My  mother  is  just  impossible  with  him, 
she  spoils  him  so.  I  try  to  be  very 
strict,  but  I  suppose  I'm  not,  either." 
She  drew  a  long  sigh.  "Oh,  I  do  seem 
to  have  such  a  lot  to  learn." 

Sandy  thought  a  moment.  "Listen," 
she  said.  "Almost  everything  that  has 
been  printed  about  Bobby's  and  my 
separation  has  been — well — inaccurate. 
It  wasn't  any  one  thing  that  we  blew 
up  about.  Nobody  lost  anybody's  tem- 
per. When  I  went  to  Honolulu — which 
gave  people  the  first  inkling  that  things 
weren't    perfect    with    us — Bobby    had 


punish  parents  who  were  too  pro- 
hibitive." 

Perhaps  no  one  is  to  blame  in  a 
drama  like  this.  Not  the  parents,  not 
the  church,  not  the  girls,  not  the  career. 
It's  just  life. 

Phyllis  McGuire,  for  instance,  has 
been  trying  to  be  a  star  and  a  woman, 
too.  She's  tried  to  combine  marriage 
and  show  business.  She's  attempted  to 
travel  and  have  a  home,  too.  Everything 
she's  tried  is  filled  with  conflict. 

With  only  average  education  and  no 
training,  she  and  her  sisters  have  had 
to  grapple  with  big  money  and  smart 
company. 

Perhaps  it's  another  case  of  too  much, 
too  soon. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  Phyllis  is  lucky 
enough  to  grab  some  sustained  happi- 
ness along  the  way.    — Helen  Martin 

The  McGuire  Sisters  record  for  Coral. 


already  been  out  of  the  house  for  two- 
and-a-half  months. 

"We'd  just  been  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  all  along.  We  were  in  love — but 
we  didn't  know  each  other.  Even  our 
courtship  was  while  we  were  working 
together  on  'Come  September.'  We  were 
married  on  December  1st,  which  was  a 
weekend.  Bobby  went  back  to  work  on 
Sunday.  I  came  to  the  Coast  and  went 
to  work  the  next  week.  Three  months 
later,  I  was  pregnant.  The  baby  was 
born  the  following  December  16th. 

"It  was  all  like  that — rush,  rush,  rush 
— and  we  were  both  working  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  often  on  the 
road.  Bobby  is  much  more  self-reliant 
than  I  am.  He's  almost  twenty-eight, 
which  gives  him  more  balance,  I  guess. 
It  wasn't  until  about  ten  weeks  after 
he'd  moved  out  of  the  house,  and  I 
went  to  Honolulu,  that  anybody  guessed 
anything  was  wrong  with  us." 

When  Sandy  went  to  Honolulu,  she 
took  masses  of  giddy  clothes  with  her, 
bought  three  new  bathing  suits — and 
never  wore  any  of  them,  never  went 
anywhere.  She  was  miserable,  and  the 
press  was  hounding  her.  When  she 
was  summoned  back  to  Hollywood  to 
do,  "Take  Her,  She's  Mine,"  opposite 
James  Stewart,  Sandy  knew  she  was 
no  closer  to  settling  her  conflict  with 
Bobby  than  she  had  been  three  months 
previously. 

But  she  also  knew  she  had  to  make 
some  sort  of  a  public  statement. 

"The  night  before  I  officially  an- 
nounced our  separation,"  Sandra  told 
me,  "I  hadn't  spoken  to  Bobby  for 
weeks,  and  I  hadn't  slept.  Though 
Bobby  had  been  coming  over  regularly 
to  see  the  baby,  I'd  always  managed 
either  to  be  out  or  in  another  part  of 
the  house. 

Eighteen  yellow  roses 

"The  day  the  picture  was  due  to 
start,  I  knew  I  had  to  face  it  all.  It 
was  my  twenty-first  birthday.  It  was 
also  the  official  re-opening  of  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox.  I  walked  on  the 
lot  and  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  press  people  waiting  for  me. 

"My  trailer  from  Universal  had  been 


sent  over  to  Fox,  and  I  was  in  a  panic 
thinking  that  I  had  to  go  into  the 
trailer  with  the  press.  I  suddenly 
thought  of  the  picture  of  Bobby,  with 
the  baby,  that  was  in  there.  There  were 
little  notes  stuck  away  in  drawers,  from 
Bobby,  that  I  hadn't  been  able  to  de- 
stroy. As  I  came  in,  I  saw  the  yellow 
roses,  and,  of  course,  so  did  the  press. 

"Bobby  has  a  thing  on  yellow  roses. 
In  Italy,  before  we  ever  had  a  date,  he 
sent  me  yellow  roses.  He's  kept  it  up 
ever  since.  Besides,  at  the  time  of  our 
separation,  he  had  a  hit  called  'Eight- 
een Yellow  Roses.'  I  could  see  the 
reporters  counting  my  roses,  all  eigh- 
teen of  them.  They  all  began  looking 
for  a  card,  and  I  said,  'I  can't  be  sure 
who  sent  them.  There's  no  card.'  I 
didn't  say  Bobby  never  does  include 
a  card. 

"I  was  so  unhappy  that  I  hadn't  even 
been  able  to  talk  to  my  mother  about 
Bobby's  and  my  breakup,  and  there 
were  all  those  reporters,  taking  pic- 
tures and  asking  me  questions.  I 
thought,  //  /  can  just  get  myself 
through  today,  I  can  get  through  any- 
thing. And  I  did  get  through  that 
mass  interview,  and  I  didn't  cry — not 
until  the  press  was  all  gone  and  I  was 
on  my  own  time,  alone,  at  lunch  in 
my  dressing  room. 

"When  I  drove  home,  my  mother  was 
there,  trying  to  make  everything  very 
gay.  There  were  gifts  all  over  the  house, 
practically  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  lots 
of  them  were  from  people  who  had 
never  sent  me  a  gift  before.  So  I  knew 
lots  of  them  were  out  of  pity,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  collapse.  It  was  so 
kind,  so  sweet,  but  I  was  so  alone. 

"People  kept  coming  in  and  it  got 
to  be  mid-evening,  and  then  somebody 
said,  'Let's  go  out.  Where  shall  we  go?' 

"I  said,  'This  is  silly,  I'm  going  to 
bed.' 

"I  slept  that  night,  for  the  first  time 
in  weeks.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  know 
that  I  had  something  to  do  the  next 
morning.  When  the  second  day's  shoot- 
ing was  over,  I  was  completely  beat, 
but  I  knew,  with  a  shock  of — well,  re- 
lease— that  I  hadn't  thought  about  the 
problem  of  me  and  Bobby  for  twelve 
whole  hours. 

"I  came  home  and  I  flopped  down 
on  the  living-room  couch.  I  didn't  even 
get  my  slacks  off,  or  my  makeup,  I 
went  to  sleep  so  fast.  I  woke  at  three 
in  the  morning,  shocked  that  I  had 
been  so  untidy.  I  never  had  been  be- 
fore. But  that  night,  and  many  nights 
after,  I  just  couldn't  help  it.  I'd  just 
come  home  and  go  out  like  a  light. 

"By  the  end  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  I 
found  I  was  laughing — during  the  day- 
time. I  loved  being  at  work.  I  remem- 
bered how  Debbie  Reynolds  had  told 
me  what  a  salvation  work  was  to  her 
when  she  had  to  go  through  her  final 
separation  from  Eddie  Fisher.  Work 
made  the  days  go  by  just  fine — but 
then  the  evenings  came. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was 
completely  on  my  own,  no  mother,  no 
husband,  nothing.  I  hadn't  realized, 
until  then,  how  sheltered  my  life  had 
been.  Crazy,  wasn't  I? 

"I'd  often  thought  wild  things  like 
how  exciting  it  would  be  to  go  out 
alone  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Then,  when  I  was  alone,  I  did  go  out 
for  a  drive  pretty  late  one  night.  When 
I  came  home  again,  there  was  nobody 
to  tell  me  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  I 
stood  in  the  middle  of  my  empty  living 
room,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  Big 
deal.  Forbidden  things  lose  their  ex- 
citement when  you  can  do  them,  and 
it's  no  thrill  when  there  is  no  one 
around  to  care. 

A  lesson  in  love 

"I  began  to  think  about  the  little 
things  about  Bobby  that  had  bugged 
me,  and  I  realized  there  had  to  have 
been  a  million  things  about  me  that 
had  bugged  him.  Bobby  used  to  over- 
sleep, for  instance,  especially  on  Sat- 
urday. But,  during  those  empty  months 
in  my  empty  house,  I  used  to  wake  up 
and  wish  to  heaven  Bobby  was  there 
so  I  could  get  bugged  at  him. 

"It  began  to  come  to  me  that  I  was 
an  over-indulged  girl,  even  if  I  hadn't 
realized  it.  There  were  certain  respon- 
sibilities I  should  have  assumed,  but 
nobody  asked  me  to  do  them — not  even 
Bobby.  I'd  never  done  any  housekeep- 
ing or  even  househunting.  Bobby  found 
our  house.  Bobby  decorated  our  house. 

"Bobby  is  used  to  responsibilities, 
and  he  just  took  over.  I  was  so  used 
to  people  doing  things  for  me,  I  wasn't 
even  conscious  of  how  much  he  was 
doing  or  that  he  resented  it.  He  didn't 
want  to  hurt  me,  so  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing. 

"But  with  Bobby  gone,  I  had  to  take 
over.  I  had  to  be  mother  and  father  to 
the  baby.  If  I  was  going  to  have  a  par- 
ty, I  had  to  order  the  food  and  plan 
the  menus.  Once  something  went  wrong 
in  the  kitchen,  and  I  had  to  call  the 
plumber. 

"The  funny  thing  was  that  I  did 
those  things  without  thinking,  when  I 
had  to  do  them.  But  I  came  to  know, 
in  those  empty  evenings,  that,  if  I  had 
done  them  eight  months  earlier,  we 
would  never  have   separated. 

"We  had  been  parted  about  four 
months  when  I  decided  I  couldn't  sit 
home  alone  any  longer.  I  was  going 
out  to  have  fun.  I  didn't  have  regular 
dates,  you  understand — like  going  out 
alone  with  some  men — but  I  went  out 
with  people  in  the  studio  whom  I  had 
known  for  years,  or  with  couples  or 
groups.  Then  I  found  out  that  all  that 
did  was  make  me  lonelier  for  Bobby. 

"He  was  still  coming  regularly  to 
see  Dodd.  We  began  to  talk  a  little, 
mostly  on  the  phone,  mostly  about  the 
baby.  But  I  knew  I  was  beginning  to 
see  things  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
I  believed  he  was  seeing  things  from 
mine.  I  found  I  was  wishing  that  I 
could  run  a  house  for  Bobby,  even 
learn  to  cook  for  him — but  he  wasn't 
there.  It  was  like  being  born  to  money 
and  then  losing  it  all!  You  don't  appre- 
ciate it  until  it's  taken  away  from  you. 
I  came  to  realize  I  had  lost  something 
very  important  to  me. 

"I  had  to  be  away  from  Bobby  to 
know  that  it  was  he  I  wanted.  And  it 
wasn't  all  on  my  side.  He  missed  me, 
too. 

"We  began  to  talk  more.  We  began 
to  see  that  most  of  our  friends,  even 
those  who  weren't  in  the  movie  busi- 
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NEW   DESIGNS 
FOR  LIVING 


647— Knit  mit- 
tens for  the 
children  from 
scraps  of  yarn 
in  many  colors. 
Each  mitten  one 
flat  piece  on  2 
needles.  Direc- 
tions for  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10 
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7337  — Bucky 

Burro  is  a  fine 
TV  hassock  for 
a  tot.  He'll  be 
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Bucky  of  sturdy 
fabric.  Pattern, 
directions      inc. 


CATALOG 
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601 — A  knitted  afghan 
is  a  gift  your  entire 
family  will  love  and  ap- 
preciate. Knit  in  strips 
with  knob-stitch  accent; 
join  strips.  Color 
schemes,    directions   inc. 
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Chelsea  Station,  New  York  II,  New  York. 
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"  25$    for    our    Needlecraft    Catalogue    with 

more  than  200  designs  to  order.  California 
residents  add  sales  tax. 
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ness,  had  everything  they  really  want- 
ed except  one  thing:  They  had  no 
time.  Bobby  and  I  had  had  no  time  to- 
gether— but  when  I  was  separated  from 
him,  I  had  nothing  but. 

"I  discovered  I  couldn't  manage  all 
that  time!  I  don't  have  a  hobby.  I  don't 
paint.  I  can't  write.  I  don't  play  the 
piano.  Even  clothes  are  work  to  me. 
And  travel,  too.  That  was  always  a  part 
of  work. 

"With  most  people,  going  to  a  night 
club  is  fun.  To  Bobby,  it  was  work. 
With  his  acting,  his  singing,  his  re- 
cordings, his  club  dates,  Bobby  had 
no  time. 

"So  we  began  to  think  about  our  hav- 
ing time — time  together. 

"He  began  discussing  giving  up  club 
work  altogether.  I  would  never  have 
asked  him  to  do  that,  any  more  than 
he  would  ask  me  to  give  up  my  work. 
I  knew  I  had  always  hated  his  club 
work,  but  I  hadn't  realized  he  hated 
it,  too.  We  took  the  baby  everywhere 
he  played,  but  it  was  a  terrible  way 
to  bring  up  a  family. 

"Night-club  audiences  aren't  theater 
or  movie  audiences.  I  love  to  watch 
performers,  but  it  really  embarrasses 
me  to  see  them  working  before  people 
who  are  rude.  It  used  to  kill  me  to 
watch  Bobby's  shows  and  hear  people 
— who'd  been  nipping  a  lot — laughing 
or  talking  when  he  was  putting  on  a 
show  for  them. 

"I  just  couldn't  take  it.  By  the  time 
I'd  get  backstage,  and  he'd  be  re- 
laxing from  the  hard  work,  I'd  be  so 
bugged  by  the  people  out  front  I'd  be 
in  an  awful  mood.  Bobby  didn't  know 
what  was  happening.  I  couldn't  say  to 
him,  There  were  people  out  there  talk- 
ing up  a  storm  while  you  were  perform- 
ing. 

"That  would  be  awful. 

"It  was  all  awful.  We  had  the  same 
nurse  for  the  baby  we've  always  had, 
so  we  knew  he  was  well  looked  after, 
but  it  wasn't  the  right  atmosphere. 
But,  at  first,  I  didn't  realize  it  was 
harder  on  Bobby  than  on  me — because 
he  knew  he  was  the  one  causing  all  this 
hardship.  When  he  decided,  while  we 
were  separated,  to  give  it  all  up — oh, 
I  was  so  glad. 

"I  was  so  very,  very  glad." 

Sandra  paused,  pulled  Dodd  up  on 
her  lap. 

Another  baby— a  little  girl? 

"I  want  to  have  another  baby,"  she 
said.  "We  want  a  little  girl.  We  want 
her  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  Then  we'll 
really  be  a  family  and  Bobby  and  I 
will  really  be  a  couple. 

"That's  what  we  realized  when  we 
were  apart. 

"I  wasn't  happy  without  him. 

"He  wasn't  happy  without  me. 

"So  we  decided  to  take  time,  to  make 
time.  We  decided  to  be  one  couple — 
not  two  separate,  lonely  people." 

Sandy  smiled  her  old  impish  grin. 
"Listen  to  how  Bobby  got  us  away  from 
everything,  all  alone  by  ourselves — 
which  we  never  once  had  been,  in  two- 
and-a-half  years.  He  rented  a  trailer 
and  he  parked  it  on  East  56th  Street 
and  Park  Avenue  in  New  York. 

"In  that  veddy,  veddy  elegant  neigh- 


borhood, just  about  no  one  had  ever 
seen  a  trailer — particularly  one  with 
bellboys  running  in  and  out  of  it,  put- 
ting in  supplies!  A  crowd  gathered 
about,  and  did  they  stare  when  Bobby 
and  I  got  into  it,  in  our  special  coun- 
try clothes! 

"Bobby  drove.  He  told  me  that  we 
were  going  on  a  camping  trip.  No 
trailer  camps  or  anything  like  that, 
but  out  into  the  wilds  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  He  did  the  driving  and  I 
did  the  cooking,  having  at  least  learned 
to  make  a  pretty  good  meat  loaf  and 
very  good  coffee. 

"Hours  later,  Bobby  drove  us  along 
Daisy  Dingle  Road — which  led  to 
Daisy  Dingle  Lake,  believe  it  or  not — 
and  I  discovered  I  was  a  great  fisher- 
woman.  I  caught  four  trout!  But  it  was 
quite  a  moment  when  I  realized  that 
the  only  water  we  had  for  coffee, 
bathing  or  dish  washing  came  out  of 
a  running  stream. 

"But  it  was  all  wonderful  because 
we  were  all  by  ourselves.  I  could  de- 
pend on  Bobby.  He  could  depend  on 
me.  We  were  a  couple." 

Sandy  drew  a  long,  contented  sigh. 
"I  know  now  that's  marriage:  being  a 
couple,  being  relaxed  enough  to  tell 
each  other,  right  then  and  there,  what's 
troubling  you,  if  something  is — not 
repressing  it  for  fear  of  hurting  one 
another.  For  when  you  are  a  loving 
couple,  you  really  don't  hurt  one  an- 
other. You  clear  up  the  situation  when 
it  happens. 

"I'm  going  to  New  York  to  hunt  up 
an  apartment  for  a  month.  Bobby's 
playing  his  last  night-club  engagement 
and,  when  that's  through,  we  may  take 
a  big  New  York  apartment — ten  or 
eleven  rooms,  which  we  really  need — 
and  I  know  we  are  going  to  buy  a  big- 
ger house  in  California.  Because  I  was 
brought  up  in  New  York  and  now  I 
have  become  a  Californian. 

"It's  surprising  the  amount  of  space 
we  need,  for  us,  the  baby,  Bobby's 
office  for  his  music-publishing  business 
— for  his  clothes,  my  clothes — 

"And  for  the  new  baby  we  both  want 
so  much  .  .  . 

"I  shall  find  our  new  house.  I  shall 
decorate  it,  and  I  shall  run  it.  I  am 
really  learning  to  cook,  and  I  know 
that  Bobby  and  I  can  make  three  or 
four  pictures  a  year  and  still  work  no 
more  than  thirty  weeks.  We  can  be 
home  evenings.  We  can  find  out  about 
living,  and  one  another. 

"I  had  a  kind  of  unreal  idealism 
about  love.  The  fact  that  a  man  wants 
to  marry  you  should  be  proof  enough 
of  love — but  I  wanted  to  have  Bobby 
constantly  saying  it  all  the  time.  Now 
it  is  more  than  enough  proof  of  his 
love  that  he  came  back  to  me,  and  I 
came  back  to  him. 

"I'm  sure  we  will  have  other  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  But  now  I'm  sure 
that  we — the  couple! — will  work  them 
out." 

For  their  own  sake,  and  for  that 
other  couple,  too:  the  little  boy  they 
have — and  the  little  boy  or  girl  they 
will  soon  have.        — Ruth  Waterbury 

Sandy  stars  in  "Take  Her,  She's  Mine" 
(20th) — Bobby,  in  "Captain  Newman, 
M.D."(U-I).    He    records    for    Capitol. 
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Hair  color  by  ©TRESemme 


TRESEMME 
WONT  TELL 
IFYOU  DONT 


5  conditioners  borrowed 
from  Alberto  ®V05  give 
TRESemme  colors  bright 
as  life . . .  and  just  as  natural 

Some  hair  colorings  dry  out  the  hair,  make  it 
dull.  TRESemme  actually  leaves  your  hair  in 
better  condition  than  it  found  it.  (No  extras 
to  buy.  Everything  comes  right  in  the  package.) 
And  the  color!  Fresh,  shining,  natural  color. 
Light,  dark,  any  kind  you  like.  Covers  gray. 
Permanently  glorious  color.  See  it.  Enjoy  it. 
TRESemme  won't  tell  if  you  don't. 
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Break  a  cake  of  Ivory 

and  get  the  inside  story  on  how  Ivory's  made 
to  agree  with  your  complexion 


From  the  inside  out,  Ivory's  made 
to  agree  with  your  complexion.  Ivory 
is  carefully  made  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  an  allergic  reaction. 

For  instance  . . . 

Ivory's  white  is  made  whiter  than 
any  other  leading  soap. 

Ivory's  scent  is  kept  light  and  fresh. 

Small  differences,  maybe.  But  they 


show  how  far  we  go  to  make  Ivory 
gentle,  more  likely  to  agree  with  your 
complexion. 

In  fact,  more  doctors  recommend 
Ivory  for  baby's  skin  and  yours  than 
any  other  soap. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  women  who 
use  Ivory  have  such  attractive  look- 
ing complexions?  How's  yours? 
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